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any  such  reception  as  to  justify  the  undertaking,  I  shall 
be  ready,  with  the  Divine  permission,  to  resume  my  task 
at  some  future  time. 

I  must  once  more  express  the  great  obligations  which 
I  feel  myself  laid  under  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy  of  Boston, 
without  whose  invaluable  assistance,  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  for  me,  situated  as  I  am,  to  carry  this 
work,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  correctness,  through 
the  press.  After  all  the  care  bestowed  by  him  and  by 
myself)  I  stiU  observe  occasional  slight  enrois  in  the  first 
volume.  The  same  thing  may  occur  again  also  in  the 
present  volume,  for  which  I  must  ask  the  reader^s  indul- 
gence. As  a  general  thing,  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that 
the  notes  and  references,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed 
peculiar  attention,  may  be  relied  upon  as  sufficientiy 

accurate. 

J-  TOBEEY. 

BUBUNGTONy  OCTOBSE  1,  1847. 
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DEDICATION  OP  PAST  IL 

TO   THE   VERY  EEVEBEND   ABBOT 
DR.  G.  J.  PLANCK, 

OK  THE  DAT  OT  THB  8XMI-CKNTSNKIAL  CELXBRATIOK  OF  HIS 
INDUCTION  INTO  THX  BACRXD  OTFICS. 

Behved  and  highly  respected  Irutrueter^ 

Will  70a,  on  this  daj,  when  bo  manj  doabtleaB  will  unite  in  showing  yon 
the  testimonieB  of  their  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  also  receiye,  with  7oar  usual 
condescension,  this  expreanon  of  his  heartj,  inextinffuishable  thanks,  fVom  an  old 
pupil,  fdio  presents  joa  a  gift,  which,  insignificant  as  it  may  be  to  you,  is  yet,  from 
ms  own  position,  the  best  he  has  to  c^er.  Though  with  many  things  in  this  book 
you' may  not  be  satiafied,  stiU  yon  will  not  fiiil  to  recognize,  in  his  earnest  endeavors 
to  be  charitably  just,  the  pupil  who,  from  the  great  master  himself  to  whom  1m  if 
under  ao  msn^  obligations,  nrst  learned  to  striye  after  the  ewtm  cuique  in  his  con- 
struction of  historical  &ctB.  And  with  your  own  candid  justice,  which,  ennobled 
by  tiie  spirit  of  charitjr,  has  been  tried  through  half  a  century,  you  w^  know  how 
to  place  the  rijght  estimate  on  each  of  your  pupils  who  with  earnest  intenti<»a 
laboTfl  OQ  at  his  own  position.  '  Thereftne  it  la,  that  I  confidently  rely  on  your 
indulgence  in  offering  yon  this  token  of  mtefiil  lore  and  respect 

Imaae  be  to  God,  who  gaye  us  yon  to  oe  our  instmcter,  nad  who  has  pceaenred 
yon  to  UB  ao  bng:  and  long  may  he  still  preaerye  you,  honored  teacher,  to  shina 
as  a  l^t  befiire  na  by  ^roor  precepts  and  your  example. 

Tha,  on  this  day,  is  tM  wanneat  wish  of  your  affeetioiiato  and  grateftil 
pvpiL 

A.  NEANDEB. 
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PREFACES  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


PREFACE   TO   PART   I. 

I HEBB  present  to  the  public  the  first  part  of  the  second  Tolome  of  mj  Chnrch 
ffirtoiT,  containing  the  first  two  sections,  as  the  second  part  will  contain  the  next 
two  fiJlowing  ones.  I  still  hold  to  what  I  expressed  in  tae  pre&ces  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  first  Yolume. 

As  it  regards  the  notion  of  the  invisible  churchy  which  seems  in  mr  history 
to  have  given  offence  to  many  Catholic  theologians^  and  to  others,  it  will  withoot 
doubt  stiu  continue  to  be  the  nindamental  principle  in  this  history  of  the  church ; 
as  indeed  it  must,  in  mj  opinion,  eiye  the  direction  to  eveir  right  treatment  of 
church  historj  generaUj.  It  will  constantly  be  mr  endeavor  to  trace,  and 
wfaevever  I  can  fibod  it,  to  seixe  and  exhibit,  with  a  charitable  xeal,  the  manifes- 
tations of  this  troly  catholic,  invisible  church,  both  among  the  orthodox  and  among 
heretics,  and  honortly  to  disdnguish  it  from  every  thing  that  does  not  proceed  out 
of  the  essence  of  this  invisible  church. 

Critical  remarks,  carefully  written,  on  those  jpardcular  portions  of  my  work  to 
which  I  have  devoted  m3r8elf  with  a  peculiar  aneclaon,  ana  hence  with  a  propor- 
tional deme  of  fulness  and  originality,  would  be  thankfully  received  by  me,  nor 
slMndd  I  fail  to  avail  myself  of  all  they  might  afibrd  me  in  improving  this  work, 
which  hereafter  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  perfect  as  I  have  opportunity ;  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Gieseler  for 
a  critique  or  this  sort  on  my  account  of  ManichseisuL 

Berlin,  June  27,  1828. 


PEEFACB   TO   PAET   II. 

In  presendng  to  the  pnUic  the  second  section  of  the  second  yobme  of  my  Cbmrch 
Krtory,  I  think  it  necessary  only  to  add  the  following  remarks  to  idiat  I  have 
already  said  in  die  earlier  prefisbces. 

I  have  supposed  it  would  contribute  to  the  leader^s  conyenience  as  well  as  to 
my  own,  to  separate  here  also  the  rich  materials  into  two  difi*erent  sectiooa  The 
l^an,  p^^ps,  will  be  found  to  be  justified  by  the  execntioQ. 

In  the  fint  yohune,  I  placed  the  history  of  Christian  Anthropology  after  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  as  the  ecmtaroyersieB  on  die  doctxine  of 
the  Trinitjr  are,  in  die  present  period,  so  closely  connected  with  the  controvexsiea 
eonoeiuing  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  abandon  that 
arrangement  here,  and  to  place  the  history  of  the  do^rine  concerning  the  persoo 
of  Clmst  immediately  after  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Further- 
more, I  doubUess  mi^ht  have  concluded  this  secdon  with  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  ^e  Trinity;  and  this  arrangement  was  recommended  by  various  consider- 
ations;— but  as  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
Cbrisf  s  person  is,  in  this  period,  so  closely  connected  with  many  yiews  that  haS 


mtAdS  TO  XBS  K&n  BDEBOV.  ^ 

been  detrioped  in  ibe  lustory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinify,  and  thej  mtoa^jr 
•enre  to  expUin  and  to  integrate  each  otiier,  I  preferred  nwier  to  indode  iM 
ktter  also  m  lliis  section. 

The  jndgment  of  all  nnprejadiced  firiendi  of  the  troth,  whether  firroraUe  or 
odierwiae  to  my  own  views,  and  whether  relating  to  my  general  scope  and  deagn, 
or  to  an^  pardcolar  points  I  have  touched,  will  erer  be  welcomed  vj  me.  As  to 
the  criticiflmB  of  those  who  are  leaders  or  sktTes  to  schools  and  parties,  I  despiie 
them.  Popery  of  idl  sorts  is  my  abhorrence, — whether  it  be  a  state^choron,  a 
doctrinal,  a  pietistic,  or  a  philosophic,  an  orthodox,  or  a  heterodox  poperjr.  Maj 
tiie  Lord  preserve  in  his  chnrch  tne  libertjr  he  has  achieyed  for  it;  and  maT*  none 
who  are  nis  disciples,  soffer  themselTCS  to  be  the  fllaves  of  anj  man  or  of  anj 

Of  those  who  midertake  to  criticise  this  woik  as  a  whole,  I  must  of  coarse  be^ 
thatther  woold  reserve  their  judsment  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  section,  nntil  the  whfie  is  completed. 

BxRUK,  Sbft.  80,  1889. 


PEBFACE   TO   PAET  III. 

With  thanks  to  Him  who  has  enabled  me  to  proceed  thus  far  with  my  work, 
I  here  present  to  the  public  the  completion  of  its  second  great  division. 

I  have  prosecuted  mj  deagn  tl^ns  far  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  set  forth  in 
the  preihce  to  the  first  volume ;  and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  which  has  been 
the  result  of  mj  Hfe  and  studies,  I  shall  go  on  to  complete  the  work,  so  far  as  I  may 
be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  Divine  goodness.  This  point  of  view  is  with  me  firmlr 
estaUished,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  it  by  those  who  are  wont  to  regard  all 
history  aa  merel^f*  the  sport  of  human  caprice,  and  to  explain  the  greatest  effects 
from  the  most  trivial  causes,  or  who  think  themselves  able  to  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  life  in  humanity,  and  to  reach  the  depths  of  man's  soul  imd 
sfxrit,  by  certain  pitiful  dogmas  df  the  understanding,  to  which  every  thing  else 
must  be  forced  to  bend.  That  any  irreconcilable  opposition  exists  between  an 
edifying  and  an  instructive  church  histor}^  is  what  I  shafl  never  bo  disposed  to  admit. 
Edification  can  proceed  only  from  the  clear  exposition  of  truth.  Whatever,  by 
the  investigation  of  science,  is  shown  to  be  a  delusion,  ceases  from  that  very  moment 
to  be  a  source  of  edification.  HI  would  it  fare  with  the  practical  business  of  edifi- 
cation, if  it  were  incompatible  with  the  free  and  enlightened  views  of  the  spirit 
The  truth,  which  is  a  witness  to  the  power  of  the  Godlike,  cannot,  if  righdy  appre- 
hended, be  otherwise  than  edifying ;  nay,  the  less  vitiated  it  is,  the  more  edifying 
must  it  become.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  bad  should  be  passed  over  in  silence 
or  concealed  out  of  view :  for,  without  the  knowledge  of  tnat  too,  as  it  is,  God's 
judgments  in  the  history  of  the  worid  and  the  progressive  triumphs  of  His  king^ 
dom  in  its  conflicts  with  evil  cannot  be  understood.  The  progress  of  Christianity 
cannot  be  learned  without  separating  fW>m  it  whatever  has  proceeded  from  foreign 
influences.  In  a  word,  there  can  be  no  true  and  genuine  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod,  which  is  not  accompanied  side  by  side  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
eviL  But  to  be  sure,  the  truth  alone,  which  is  its  own  witness,  should  here,  as  it 
instructs,  also  edify ;  which  it  certainly  will  do  with  the  more  purity  and  efficiency 
in  proportion  as  the  subjective  character  of  the  historian,  faithfully  open  to  the  sd& 
reveahng  spirit  of  Chnstianity,  serves  as  the  organ  of  it  This  is  the  objectivity 
which  I  aim  at ;  and  in  those  cases  where  my  own  subjective  views  and  feelings 
have  intruded,  as  no  doubt  they  have  often  done,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  fault,  and  seek  to  correct  it  Thus  much  in  reference  to  the 
ttpituc  donate  belonging  to  the  various  tendencies  of  the  spirit  of  the  age :  and 
now,  according  to  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  Grod  has  bestowed,  or  mar 
heslow  on  me,l  shall  quietly  pursue  my  way,  unconcerned  as  to  what  may  be  saia 
on  ^  side  or  on  that 
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rm  PUTAOB  TO  THB  8100ND  SDHIOV* 

I  hftTe,  in  this  volume,  interworen  the  lustory  of  ihe  more  eminent  chnrclH 
teachen  into  the  history  of  the  doctrinalr  controversies,  both  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness and  vivacity,  and  also  to  save  room — hence  there  is  no  particular  section 
devoted  to  the  teachers  of  the  chnrdL 

In  that  section  particularly  which  treats  of  Chrysostom,  I  have  confined  mysdf 
within  narrower  hmits,  because  a  new  edition,  improved  and  enlax^ged,  of  the  first 
volume  of  my  Chrysostom  is  shortly  to  appear. 

In  my  exposition  of  the  system  of  Tneodore  of  Mopsuesda,  which  is  so  inter- 
esting a  subiect,  I  would  very  f^adlj  have  availed  myseu  of  his  Commentary  on  tiie 
Minor  prophets — a  work  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  and  one  which  has  been  long  due  to 
the  public  May  my  Mend  Von  Wegnem  of  Konigsberg,  instead  of  disappointin|^ 
our  hopes  like  M^'us,  soon  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  edition  of  thu 
important  work. 

June  4,  ISSI. 


PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

Mt  dutv  to  the  pnblie  and  to  tiiis  woik,  which  I  undertook  in  obedience  to  an 
inward  can,  demands  of  me,  that  befbre  issuing  the  volume  which  carries  the 
hkrtoiy  of  ti»e  church  down  to  the  times  of  the  B^mnatioD,  I  should  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  the  second  great  division, — llie  first  having  Icmg  since  been  disposed  o£ 
In  doing  this,  I  am  bound  tiiankftilly  to  avail  mysdf  «  all  the  new  light  wnich  has 
been  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  dissemination  of  Christiani^  by  our  own  great 
master,  C.  Bitter,  by  Fhxfessor  N^pmann  of  Munich,  and  by  Frofess(U-  Waits  of 
Kiel  A  considerable  part  of  the  matter  in  the  section  which  treats  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  later  New-Platonism  to  Christianity,  will  need  to 
be  remodeled ;  as  also  in  the  section  which  treats  of  Jovinian.  Also,  in  other  paits 
of  the  work,  I  must  endeavor  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  matter,  but  more 
especially  in  the  form  of  many  scattered  passages.  Critical  remarks,  with  the 
scientific  srounds  on  which  they  are  based,  1  shallever  estimate  at  their  just  value. 
The  revilings  of  party  passion  I  know  how  to  despise,  and  vulgarity  I  shall  leave 
to  punish  itael£ 

A.  NEANDEB. 
Berlin,  April  20,  1846. 

[The  rest  of  this  prelkce  is  a  beantifbl  and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hermann  Bossel,  tne  young  friend  of  Neander,  whom  he  notices  in  one  of  the 
prefaces  to  the  first  volume,  and  who  cfied  the  same  year  (1846)  in  which  thia  new 
edition  passed  through  the  preasL    Translator,'} 
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First  religious  edict  of  Constantine  and  Licinins.  Restrictive  clause  in  it 
Second  edict,  (318,)  introducing  a  general  and  unconditional  liberty  of 
conscience.  Influence  of  this  Taw  of  the  two  emperors  on  MaTimin. 
Edict  of  the  latter.    A  later  and  still  milder  rescript 12—16 

Constantine  and  Licinius  sole  rulers.  Death  of  Constantia.  Growing 
hostility  of  Licinius  to  the  Christians.  War  betwixt  the  two  emperors, 
(323.)  Preparations  of  Licinius.  Constan tine's  reliance  on  the  sign 
of  the  cross.     Constantine  victorious,  and  sole  ruler 16 — 19 

Constantine's  directions  respecting  the  Pagan  cultus.  His  tolerance  of 
the  Pagans.  His  law  of  tne  year  821.  Indications  of  his  relapse  into 
Pagan  superstition.  His  proclamation  to  the  provinces  of  the  East 
Letter  to  Eusebius  of  Cassarea.  Explanation  of  his  conduct  His  self- 
deception.     Flattery  bestowed  on  him  by  the  bishops  at  his  court 19 — 28 

Constantine's  wish  to  unite  together  all  his  subjects  in  the  worship  of  one 
God.  E[is  tolerance.  Causes  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed  in 
Phcenicia  and  Cilicia.  Grounds  of  this  proceeding.  Its  effects  on 
different  classes  of  Pagans 28 — 26 

New  prohibitions  by  Constantine.  Law  forbidding  idols  and  idolatrous 
tacrifices.  Rules  for  the  army  —  (for  the  soldiers,  Christian  and  Pagan.) 
Constantine  resorts  to  every  outward  means,  except  force,  to  promote 
the  extension  of  Christianity.  His  words  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Hypocrisy  encouraged 26—28 
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Constantine  still  a  catechumen  in  the  nxty-fourtih  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
ceives  baptism  from  Eusebios  of  Nicomedia,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  ^373.^  Reasons  for  deferring  bapdsm.  Story  amon^  the  Pagans 
respecting  the  cause  of  his  conyenion.  JEleasons  for  suspectmg  its  truth. 
General  truth  in  it 28 — 80 

His  successors :  Constans,  ConstarUius,  Constantine.  Law  passed  bj  the 
two  latter,  A.D.  846,  for  the  extirpation  of  Paganism.  Laws  against 
nightly  sacrifices^  (353.)  Persecutions  of  Paganism.  (Yet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  national  antiquities,  the  emperors  forbid  the 
destruction  of  the  temples.]!  Several  of  the  Christian  cler^  opposed 
to  the  employment  of  forcible  measures.  Others  in  favor  ^  it  The 
flatterer  Maternus*  •  • 80 — 86 

Way  opened/or  the  reaction  of  Paganism,  Attempts  to  revive  Paganism. 
Julian,  Early  training  and  formation  of  his  ctiaracter.  His  destina- 
tion for  the  spiritual  order.  Residence  at  Constantinople.  His  in- 
structor Ecebolius.  Continuation  of  his  studies  in  Kicomedia.  His 
connection  with  the  Pagan  party.  Influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the 
philosopher  Maximus.  Junan  conceals  his  opinions.  His  studies  in 
Asia.     His  companions  in  Gaul :  Oribasius  —  oallust 86—41 

Julian  emperor.  Assumes  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  Attempts  to 
restore  the  worship  of  images.  Julian's  defence  of  imafi;es.  His  ideas 
of  the  priesthood,  and  of  Uie  business  and  occupation  of  priests.  Bor- 
rows many  things  from  Chrisdanitj.  13m  laws  for  the  priests.  Restora- 
tion of  the  Pagan  sanctuaries.  Injustice  in  this  transaction.  Interces- 
sion of  Libanius  in  behalf  of  Christians.  Attempts  to  gain  prosel^iiefl 
to  Paganism  by  means  of  money  and  posts  of  honor.  Julian's  views 
concerning  Judabm.    EQs  attempt  to  re Duild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem-  41—^1 

Julianas  behavior  towards  the  Christians.  His  tolerance.  Reasons  of  it 
Covert  attacks  by  the  emperor.  Julian's  edict,  grantinjg  equal  freedom 
to  all  the  church  parties.  His  motives  in  this.  Edict  recalling  the 
bishops.  Julianas  behavior  towards  Athanasius.  The  emperor  resorts 
to  unworthy  tricks.  Forbids  Christians  to  teach  ancient  literature. 
Sophistical  defence  of  this  prohibition.  Permission  given  for  Christian 
youth  to  attend  the  Pagan  schools.  Proiererius  and  Fabius  Marius 
Yictorinus  resign  their  posts  as  rhetorical  teachers.    Labors  of  the 

'  learned  Svrians :  Apollinaris,  father  and  son.  Julian  prejudiced 
against  bisiiops  educated  in  the  Grecian  schools :  e.  g.  Basil,  Gregory, 
etc.  His  behavior  towards  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  lus 
mildness  towards  inimical  Christian  bishops.  Outbreak  of  Pagan  fury 
against  the  Christians  in  Alexandria.  (Julian's  mild  treatment  of  the 
insumnts.    Persecutions  of  Mark  of  Arethnsa 61^-61 

Julian  m  Antioch.  His  zeal  in  the  Pagan  worship.  Julian  hated  among 
the  Antiochians,  —  especially  on  account  of  nis  restoration  of  tiie 
temple  of  Apollo.  The  bones  of  Babylas,  the  mart}T,  exhumed. 
Julian  celebrates  the  festival  of  ApoUo  Daphnicus.  Burning  of  die 
temple  of  Apollo  leads  Julian  to  adopt  harsh  nieasures.  Repeated  in- 
tercessions of  Libanius  in  behalf  of  the  Christians.  Julian's  journey 
to  Syria,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians.     His  death,  A.D.  363  •  •  81—68 

Advice  of  Gregory  Naziamen  to  the  Christians.     Jovian  grants  universal 

religious  liberty.     Speech  of  Themistius  to  the  emperor 67-^9 

Valentinian.  His  tolerance  conduces  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
(Heatheni8m=Paganismu8.^ 89—70 

Valens.    Address  of  Themistius  to  him 70 

Gratian  declines  taking  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  Refuses  to  grant 
an  audience  to  the  Pagan  delegates 70—71 

Valentinian  II.  Grants  an  audience  to  the  Pagan  party,  represented  by 
the  praefect  Symmachus.  Symmachus  opposed  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan 71—78 

Theodosius,  In  his  reimi,  Chrysostom  composes  his  bode  on  the  martyr 
Babylas.    Laws  of  the  emperor  agunst  Paganism.    Wild  bands  of 
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monks  go  about  dertrojing  the  temples.  Inconsisteiicj  of  the  em- 
peror. Soppreesioii  of  the  Pagan  worship  by  the  pnefect  Cyiieffias. 
Conftest  betwixt  the  Christians  and  Hie  Pagans  at  ^ezandria.  l£eo- 
philns  enposes  the  sacred  things  of  the  Pagans  to  the  sport  of  the 
peof^e.  InsarrectioQ  of  the  Pagans.  Edict  of  Theodosins,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  disturbances.  Destnxction  of  the  temple  of  Serapis. 
DertmctiTe  fury  manifested  by  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Apamea.  Laws 
of  the  jear  891,  and  of  the  following  year 

Arcadius.  Gradual  increase  of  severity  against  tiie  Pagans  of  the  East 
Porph3rry  of  Graza.  Eudoxia.  New  law  of  the  year  428.  Pagan- 
ism chenshed  in  secret    The  Pagan  philosopher  rroclus 

hudniaru    Persecution  of  the  Pagan  philosophers.    They  fly  to  Persia 

Polemical  writings  of  the  Pcigans  ctgcUnst  Christ9mity — general  charges 
which  they  brought  against  it  —  manner  in  which  these  charges  were 
met  by  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church.    84 — 98. 

Polemical  writings  of  the  Pagans.  Julian.  Finds  contradictions  in  the 
New  Testament 

Hie  dialogue  Philopatris,  Ridicules  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity •  •  •  • •  •  •  • 

Particular  objections  of  the  Pagans  to  Christianity  and  the  Christians. 
Charges  laid  against  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  and  against  Chris- 
tian princes.  Reply  of  Augustin.  Pagan  objections  to  Christian 
doctrines.  Work  of  Orosius,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  Eunapius 
and  Zosimus 

Various  obstacles  which  hindered  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen  —  means  and  methods  by  which  it  was  promoted  —  different 
kinds  of  conversion.    98 — 108. 

Hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Pagan  superstition,  Pafran 
self-sufficiency.  Some  seek  repose  in  New  Platonism.  Outward 
means  of  expiation.  Longinian.  Different  classes  of  Pagans.  The 
partially  educated.  Against  these,  Augustin  and  Theodoret  Pagan 
views  concerning  the  necessity  of  dift'erent  religions.  (Simplicius  — 
Proclus  —  Themistius  —  S}'mmachu8.)  Relation  of  Christianity  to 
this  way  of  thinking 

Different  ways  in  which  Pagans  were  converted.  Numbers  of  formal 
and  nominal  Christians.  Gross  woridly  motives,  the  source  of  hypo- 
critical conversions.  More  or  less  of  intentional  deception.  An 
uneasy  state  of  conscience  conducting  to  Christianity.  Insincerity 
of  Christian  ecclesiastics.  Sophistical  defence  of  superficial  conver- 
sions.  Combatted  by  Augustin.  New  Platonism  leads  to  Chris- 
tianity.    (Augustin  —  Syncsius.) 

Extension  of  Christianity  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire, 

103—129. 

It4  spread  in  Asia. 

Persia.  Constantine  recommends  the  Christians  to  the  protection  of 
Sapor,  in  Persia.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Persia.  Principal 
persecution  in  843.  Occasion  of  it  Objections  of  Persian  magis- 
trates to  Christianity.  Proclamation  of  Mihr-Nerseh.  First  order 
of  the  Persian  emperor.  Simeon,  bishop  of  Seleucia —  his  letter  to 
the  emperor.  Second  imperial  decree.  Simeon  declines  paying 
homage  to  the  sun.  Martyrs :  Guhsciatazadcs,  Simeon,  Pbusik. 
Continuation  of  the  persecution  till  844.  Activity  of  Manitbas, 
bishop  of  Tagrit  —  favorable  to  the  Christians.  Imprudent  conduct 
of  Aodaa,  bi^op  of  Suza,  in  destroying  a  fire-temple.  New  perse- 
cution bc^nning  A.D.  418.  The  martyrs,  Jacobus,  Hormisdas,  and 
odien.     Theodorefs  letter  to  the  bishop  Eusebius,  in  Armenia. 
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and  of  the  Boman  em|>ire  (in  the  fifth  centmy) •  lOS— '118 

Armenia*  Gregory,  the  iilnminator.  ^Gesrdb's  labors  to  promote  the 
spread  and  secnre  the  establishment  of  Chxistiani^.  Perseomtion  of 
tne  Armenian  Christians  hj  the  Perrians » . . . .  US — 114 

Conyersion  of  the  Iberians  (spread  of  Christianitjr  in  Geoi^gia,  by 
means  of  a  captive  Christian  female)  —  of  the  Lacians  and  Abaa- 
flians.    Justinian  favors  the  latter ^ 114 — ii§ 

JfuUans.  Theophilus,  the  Indian.  Accoonti  preserved  in  the  writings 
<^  Cosmas  Indicoplenstes.     Christians  in  Taprobane,  Male,  KalKana  116 — 117 

Arabia,  Theophilus,  imperial  embassador  to  &e  kintf  cf  the  Hamjarea. 
Churches  founded  in  Arabia.  Labors  of  the  monks  among  the  Arab 
tribcsB.  Simeon,  the  St^^te.  The  Saracenlan  Scheikh,  A^bethos, 
(by  bi^tisni^  Peter,)  fizvt  Saracenian  camp-bishop  in  Palestine 117 — 119 

Spread  of  Christianity  in  Africa. 

AbifukUa.  Meropius,  with  £desiu8  and  Frumentius,  oomes  to  that 
oountry.  Frumentius  ordained  bishop  of  Anxoma  bv  Athanasiua. 
Theopnilus  visits  that  city.  Constantius  persecutes  Frumentius,  as 
being  a  disciple  of  Athanasiua.  The  ADyssinian  king,  Eleebsian, 
takes  part  witti  the  Christians  in  Arabia.  Christianity  on  the  island 
of  Socoton 119—121 

l^pread  qf  Ckrittianitsf  in  Etarope, 

Mand.  Founding  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island  by  Patrieina. 
Account  of  his  ufe.  Beadence  in  Ireland,  in  GauL  Betum  to  his 
countiy.  Whether  Patrick  was  commissioned  fixxn  Borne.  Labors 
of  Patrick  among  the  country  people  and  the  chiefi.  (Benignus.) 
He  founds  Irish  monasteries.  Provides  fi>r  the  education  «  the 
people ; 181— 1S5 

Oaths*  Beceive  Christianity  b^  occasion  of  their  wars  with  the  Boman 
empire.  Theophilus,  a  Gothic  bishop.  Ulphiku,  IBs  efforts  in  be* 
half  of  the  Goths.  Time  <^  his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino. Beports  concerning  A  nanism  among  the  Goths.  Athanasius 
on  their  conversion.  Martyrs  among  the  Goths.  liCssionary  institu- 
tions established  by  Chrp)stoin.  Invites  Goths  to  preach  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Gotmc  clergy  cultivate  bibUoal  studies.  West 
Goths.    Alaric  in  Borne,  AJD.  410 IM— 1S9 
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renounce  this  richt     Augustin 195—488 
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old,  the  sick,  and  fbr  orphans.  The  Basilias.  Alm5-hou8es  in  the 
country.     Care  of  Theodoret  for  his  flock 187 

Pritiieaes  bestowed  by  the  Slate*  Exemption  of  the  clergy  fVom  all 
public  burdens,  Qnuneribus  pnblicis.)  Law  of  Constantine,  A.D. 
819.  Evils  resulting  from  it  Great  flocking  to  the  spiritual  office. 
Limitations  of  the  law,  A.D.  320.    This  restnction  evaded 137 — 189 

Judicial  authority  conferred  on  the  bbhops.  Advantages  of  this  ar- 
rangement    Uomplaints  of  the  bishops.     Self-denial  of  Augustin  •  •   189 — 140 

Intercessions  of  the  bishops.  Decrees  of  the  council  of  Elvira,  (305,) 
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all  the  consequences  fc^lowing  from  this  position.  The  Roman  bishops 
consider  themselves  the  successors  and  representatdves  of  Peter. 
Leo's  letter  to  Anatolius.  Innocent  to  the  North- Africans,  A.D. 
417.  Leo  to  the  Illyrian  bishops.  More  favorable  situation  of  the 
Roman  church  compared  with  the  church  of  the  East  More  inde- 
pendent of  political  influences.  Rome,  the  sole  Patriarchate  of  the 
West  Greater  tranquillity  of  doctrinal  development  in  the  West 
The  Eastern  parties  ftpp^  to  Rome  —  this  advantage  improved  by 
the  Roman  bishops.  The  three  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica. 
Confounding  of  these  with  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council.  Gra- 
tian's  declaration  in  &vor  of  Damasus.  Hilary  of  Aries  and  Celi- 
donius.  Leo's  arrogant  claims.  Recognition  of'^them  by  Yalentinian 
in.,  A.D.  445.  Spirit  of  freedom  continues  to  be  maintained  in  the 
North- African  church.  Councils  of  Carthage  in  407  and  418,  against 
appealing  to  any  jurisdiction  beyond  the  sea 165 — 175 

General  councils.  Their  object  Description  of  them  by  Gregory  of 
Nazianz.  Augustin's  theory  of  councils.  Christianity  opp^ed  to 
the  requisition  of  a  blind  obedience  to  human  authority.  Facundus 
of  Hermiane.  Other  objects  of  the  councils.  Decretals  and  canons 
of  the  councils  collected  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  (afler  the  year  500,)  175^178 

n.  History  of  Church  Discipline,  178—182. 

Persons  convicted  of  gross  offences,  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.  (In  case  of  sincere  repentance,  none  refused  the  com- 
munion in  the  hour  of  death.)  Different  classes  of  penitents.  Con- 
ditions of  readmission.  Difficulties  attending  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  church  penance  —  partly  in  the  case  of  schisms,  partly 
m  the  case  of  persons  of  rank.  (Chr}'806toni.  Ambrose.  The  case 
of  Theodosius.)  Anathema  of  the  church.  (Synesius  against  An- 
dronicus.)  Nectarius  rescinds  the  office  of  a  presbyter  to  administer 
penance • 178—189 
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HL  EisUny  of  Church  Schismn,  182—222. 
DonatUt  ScAism,  182—217. 

h^Hfrtant  <u  representing  the  contest  betwixt  Catholicism  and  Separatism, 
and  ike  reaction  against  the  confusion  of  ecclesiastical  matters  with 
politics.  Immediate,  local  occasion ;  a  certain  enthusiastic  spirit  in 
North  AfKca 182 

The  pradent  bishop  Mensurius  of  Carthage,  and  his  arch-deacon  Ce- 
cilian.  Charges  laid  a^nst  Mensurius  by  the  fanatical  party,  favored 
by  Secundns  of  Tigisis.  Assembly  of  Numidian  provmcial  bishops 
at  Cirta,  under  the  presidency  of  Secundus,  A.D.  805.  Mensurius 
dies.  The  superstitious  widow,  Lucilla,  an  enemy  to  Cecilian.  Do- 
natus  of  Casse  Nigrse.  Meetings  in  the  house  of  Lucilla.  Cascib'an 
ordained  by  Felix  of  Aptungis  before  the  arrival  of  the  Numidian 
bishops.  Ciecilian  accused.  The  reader  Majorinus  set  up  as  anti- 
bishop.  Constantine  opposed  to  the  party  of  Majorinus.  Tnal  before 
Melchiades,  bishop  of  Kome,  and  nve  bishops  of  Gaul,  A.D.  SIS. 
(Donatus  complainant  aeainst  CsM^ilian.)  Council  of  Aries,  A.D. 
814,  (against  mrolous  charges  of  denying  the  faith,  and  on  the 
objective  validity  of  sacramental  acts.)  Appeal  to  the  emperor, 
who  also  decides  in  favor  of  Csscilian.  Donatus  of  Casae  JNigras, 
and  next  Donatus  Magnus,  successors  of  Majorin,  take  the  lead  of 
the  party.  Pars  Donati.  Harsh  proceedings  of  the  Count  Ursacius 
against  the  Donatists.  CircumceUiones.  Forbearance  of  Constantine 
towards  the  Donatists 182 — 193 

Constans  seeks  to  gain  the  Donatists  by  pecuniary  presents.  Severe 
measures  against  them.  Vehement  discourses  preached  against  the 
confounding  together  of  church  and  state.  Desperate  bands  of  Cir- 
cumcellions,  under  the  command  of  Fasir  and  Axid.  Reaction  in 
the  reign  of  Julian.     Party  of  Maximinian 193 — 197 

Distracted  state  of  the  North- African  church,  occasioned  by  this  schism. 
Augu^tin  as  an  opponent  of  the  Donatists.  His  confidence  in  the 
force  of  his  arguments.  Plan  of  Augustin  and  Fortunius.  The 
Donatists  fear  the  logical  talents  of  Augustin.  Councnl  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  403.  Augustin*s  letter  to  the  Donatist  churches.  Penal  laws 
demanded  against  the  Donatists  (Augustin,  at  this  time,  still  opposed 
to  forcible  measures) — enacted  in  part,  A.D.  405.  Religious  con- 
ference held  at  Carthage,  A.D.  411,  under  the  presidency  of  Mar- 
cellin.  (Proposals  of  the  Catholic  party.  A ugu stints  sermons.  Dis- 
trust on  the  par^  of  the  Donatists.  Augustin  and  Petilian.)  Severer 
laws  against  the  Donatists.  Gaudcntius  of  Thamugade.  Donatists 
continue  to  exist  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 197 — 203 

Theologiad  controversy  betieizt  the  Donatists  aiid  the  Catholic  party. 

Fundamental  error  common  to  both  parties^  —  the  failure  to  distinguish 
betfceen  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  Augustin's  course  of 
religious  development  had  led  him  to  his  outward  conception  of  the 
church  —  hence  the  great  importance  of  this  conception  in  his  own 
view.  He  admits  (the  Donatwts  appealed  to  miracles,  etc.)  of  the 
external  and  objective  evidence  only  of  the  divine  word,  (not  so  in 
his  contest  with  the  Manichseans.)  The  Donatists  require  severity 
of  church  discipline.  Controversy  respecting  the  biblical  term, 
"  World."  The  Donatists  appeal  (in  this  case  inconsistently)  to  Old 
Testament  examples.  The  Catholics  subordinate  the  predicates  of 
purity  and  holiness  to  the  notion  of  Catholicity :  the  Donatists'  do  the 
reverse.  They  protest  against  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Apostolical 
See.  Midway  between  both  parties,  Tichonius,  the  grammarian  : 
corpus  Domini  bipartitum.  Petition  against  the  Catholic  church. 
Augustin  in  defence  of  it  Controversy  on  the  employment  of  force 
in  religious  matters.  Augustin  defends  the  right  of  resorting  to  such 
measorea.     False  comparison  of  the  divine  method  of  educating 
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mankind  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  Deductions  of  Augnslin  horn 
these  erroneous  principles.  Foundation  of  the  theory  expressed  in 
the  phrase :  Compelle  intrare  in  ecclesiam 203— >S17 

I%e  MdeUan  Schism  in  Egypi^  217—221. 

More  rigid  party  (in  respect  to  the  lapsed)  under  Meletius  of  Lyoo- 
polis.  The  more  mild  and  discreet  pastoral  letter  of  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria. Meletius  arbitrarily  ordains  and  excommimicates  persons 
within  the  diocese  of  Peter.  Meletius  excommunicated.  [Critical 
examination  of  the  sources  of  information  respecting  this  schism.] 
Meletians.  Orders  of  the  Nicene  counciL  Yet  the  schism  continues 
down  to  the  fifth  century 217 — ^221 

Schism  between  Damasut  aud  TJrsinue  at  Bams^  221 — ^222. 

Liberius  of  Rome  deposed  and  banished  by  Constantino  in  856.  Felix 
made  bishop.  Liberius  afterwards  recalled.  Separate  party,  under 
the  presbyter  Eusebius,  in  opposition  to  the  court  party.  Contest 
betwixt  Ursinus  (belonging  to  die  party  of  Liberius)  and  Damasua, 
(belonging  to  the  part^  of  Felix,)  afler  the  death  of  Liberius,  A  J). 
866.  Damasus  prevails.  Gratian's  law,  in  order  to  the  suppression 
of  this  schism • 221-^! 


SECTION  THIED. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  WORSHIP. 

L  Christian  lAfe, 

Outward  Christianity.  False  confidence  in  externals.  Tendency  to 
partial  views  of  doctrine.  The  idea  of  the  universal  spiritual  priest- 
hood obscured.  Amurca  per  publicum  currit  Sincerity  in  religion 
exposed  to  obloquy.  Pious  wives  and  mothers,  (Nonna,  Anthusa, 
Monica,  and  others) 223 — 227 

Pecidiar  tendencies  of  Christian  life.     The  ascetic  tendency  and  monas- 

ticism^  227—265. 

Its  earlier  oppoation  to  Paganism  —  now  to  a  mere  outward  Christianity. 
Transition  from  the  eanier  and  freer  form  of  the  ascetic  life  to  the 
more  stable  organization  of  monasticism.  Relation  of  Christianity  to 
monasticism 227—228 

Anthony,  (bom  AJO.,  251,  of  a  Coptic  fiunily,)  and  not  Paul  of  Thebe«, 
the  father  of  monastic  orders.  How  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  monastic 
life.  His  wron^  conception  of  self-denial,  which  he  afterwards  cor- 
rected. His  stnctly  abstemious  life.  His  influence.  Did  not  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  Visits  to  Alexandria  m  81 1  and 
841.  Apothegms  of  Anthony.  (Letter  to  him  fhxn  Constantine.) 
His  gentleness  to  others.  Opposed  to  the  superstitious  veneration  of 
relics.     Spread  of  Monasticism.    Hilarion  promotes  it  in  Palestine.*  •  228—236 

Pachomius,  founder  of  the  cloister-life.  The  Cc&nobium  of  Tabennss,  an 
island  in  the  ^e  in  Upper  f^rpt  Abbots.  Classes  of  monks. 
Their  occupations.  Noviciate.  Pachomius  also  founds  cloisters  for 
nuns ; • • 286 — 288 

Fanatical  tendencies  which  became  united  with  monasticism.  Suicide, 
(Stagirius.)  Morbid  state  of  mind.  Ascetic  pride.  Sayings  of  Pa- 
chomius and  Nilus.     (Valens.    Heron.    Ptolemsus) 288 — 240 

The  Eucbites,  (in  Syria.)  Different  names.  Their  principles  and 
doctrines  to  be  traced  to  a  practical  error,  (purelv  contemplative  re- 
pose. The  first  begging  friars.)  An  excessive  leaning  to  externals 
m  the  monastic  life  &ds  to  the  opposite  error  of  mysticism.    Doctrino 
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cf  inwaitl  prajer,  with  ito  miscbieToos  consequences,  (depreciatioii  of 
tlie  means  of  grace ;  Antinomianism ;  sensnous  mysticism,  and  Pan- 
theism.) FlaTian  of  AnfllDch  and  Adelphios.  Kindred  sect  of  the 
Eostathians  --  opposed  to  these,  ihe  council  of  Grangra.  Opposition 
to  these  fanatic  tendencies  serves  to  promote  the  Ccenobite  life.  Con- 
test of  the  Coenobites  with  those  who  clung  to  the  older  fbrm  of  ascet- 
ion.    (Sarabaites,  Bemoboth) 240 — 248 

lAgktt  and  Shades  of  Mbna€ki$m. 

Anckoriies.  Defended  by  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  against  the 
charge  of  being  devoid  of  active  charity.  Their  healthftd  influence. 
(Macedonius)  •  •  • • 248 — 250 

GoenoMes.  Christian  society.  Prayer  and  labor.  Prominence  given 
to  the  original  equalihr  of  all  men.  The  cloisters  as  institutions  of 
education.  TRule  of  Basil)  Hospitality.  Tendency  to  degenerate. 
Ifiachievous  fanaticism.  The  seclusion  of  the  monastic  life  might  lead 
to  deep  self-knowledge,  to  a  conviction  of  the  vani^^  of  righteousness 
bv  outward  works,  to  childlike  submission  to  God,  (Chrysostom,  Nilus, 
liarcus,  Maician  Q  but  it  oft  times  engendered  the  spirit  oi  legal 
r^hteousnesB,  spiritual  pride,  servility  of  disposition,  (Eusebius  in 
Syria  and  others) 250 — 257 

Smian^  the  Styliie.  His  labors.  (Theodoret's  remarks  concerning  him.) 
Simeon's  vision.    Warning  given  to  the  Stylites  by  Nilus 257 — 25S 

Monachutm  in  the  West.  At  first  opposed.  Encouraged  by  Athana- 
Bus,  Jerome,  and  others.  Augustin's  views  of  the  monastic  life ;  he 
teaches  that  monks  are  bound  to  labor,  (de  opere  monachorum.)  His 
account  of  the  corruption  of  monachism.  Cassian  introduces  the  mo- 
nastic institutions  of  the  East  into  southern  France,  (his  institutiones 
coenobiales  and  Collations.)  Practical  Christian  spirit  in  these  cloisters, 
which  also  became  seminaries  for  the  clergy 258 — 261 

Reformation  of  the  monastic  life  by  Benedict  of  Nursicu  His  education, 
(residence  in  Rome.  Romanus.  General  respect  in  which  he  was 
held.)  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Monte  Caasino.  Rules  of  the 
Benedictines.   Wise  moderation  shown  in  them.   Beuedicfs  disciples.  261 — 265 

Different  spiritual  tendencies  in  religion^  in  their  relation  to  Monachism 

and  Ascetism,  265 — 277. 

Secular  opposition  to  monachism.    Law  of  Yalens,  A.D.,  865. 265-^267 

Hore  moderate  views  of  the  monastic  life,  (recognition  of  its  value,  op- 
position only  to  the  extravagant  overvaluation  of  it)  expressed  at  the 

council  of  Gangra  and  by  Chrysostom 267 — 269 

Jovinian.  Evangelical  opponent  of  the  one-sided  ascetic  tendency. 
Contends  against  the  distinction  between  prcecepta  and  consilia  evan- 
eelica.  Gives  prominence  to  common  fellowship  with  Christ  Rejects 
fastinpr.  the  unmarried  life,  monachism,  though  not  unconditionally,  (he 
himseu  continues  to  remain  a  monkO  contends  only  ac^ainst  the  ten- 
dency to  depreciate  the  high  worth  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  to 
overvalue  fasting,  (also  mart\Tdom.)  Jovinian  opposed  to  the  right- 
eousness of  works,  and  allows  himself  to  be  misled  by  this  op}x>sition 
to  deny  all  different  stages  of  the  Christian  life,  ilis  conception  of 
the  invinble  church.  Influence  of  Jovinian.  Siricius  of  Rome,  and 
Ambrose  hb  opponent.  Sarmatio  and  Barbatian.  Augustin  (de  bono 
oonjugali)  in  relation  to  Jovinian.  Yigilantius  (see  above)  also  op- 
posed to  monachism 269 — 278 

Chbibtiax  Worship,  278 — 843. 

Relation  of  Christian  Worship  to  the  entire  Christian  life,  278—283. 

ChryBoatom  and  Augustin  on  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  as  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  time  nor  place.    General  reading  of  the  Bible 
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(fpovruTrfffMOi)  —  ttnmgiy  recommended  by  ChiyBostom  and '  Angastm 

•—hindered  by  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  read  and  the  ezceKdyely 

high  price  of  manuacripts.    Public  reading  of  the  sacred  scriptures  •  278 — 283 

Relation  of  Worship  to  Art,     Church  huildingSf  their  ornaments  — 

images^  283 — 296. 

Appropriation  of  art,  corresponding  to  the  altered  relations  of  different 
periods.  Zeal  (dUen  impure^  manifested  in  the  building  of  new 
churches.  Remodeling  of  temples  —  oftentimes,  however,  the  simpler 
places  of  meeting  are  still  retained.  Churches  constructed  after  the 
pattern  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  (the  fore-court,  temple  proper, 
and  holy  of  holies,  where  were  to  be  found  the  altar  and  the  bishop's 

chair.)     Festive  dedication  of  churches 288 — ^286 

The  sign  of  the  cross 286 — 287 

Images,  B^n  to  be  opposed.  Employment  of  images  proceeded  fix)m 
the  great  mass  of  Christians.  Asterius  of  Amasea.  Opposition  to  pic- 
tures and  images  of  Christ  (Letter  of  Eusebius  to  Constantia.)  Dec- 
oration of  churches  with  pictures,  rNilus,  —  conduct  of  Epipnanius.) 
Moderate  tendency  of  Christians  m  the  West.  Upoatcinnfmc  in  the 
East  Leontius  of  Neapolis,  on  the  nse  of  images,  in  opponticm  to 
the  Jews.    Zenayas 287-^296 

Times  of  assembling  for  divine  foorMp^and  festhdlSj  296—816. 

Every  day  a  festival :  Jerome,  Chrysostom.    Soorates  on  this  matter. ' 

Celebration  of  the  dies  stationum 296 — 297 

Festival  of  the  SaihatL  Ordinance  of  the  councQ  of  Laodicea.  Differ- 
ent usage  of  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West  in  resf>ect  to  fasting 
on  the  Sabbath,  (Saturday.)  Liberal  views  of  Augustin  and  others 
on  this  subject    Decision  by  Innocent  of  Rome 297 — 299 

Festival  of  Sunday,  Cessation  of  business.  Laws  of  the  years  321  and 
886.  Spectacles  on  Sunday  and  on  the  principal  feast-days  forbid- 
den AJ5.,  426 299—301 

TearUf  Festivals. 

Difference  of  views  in  respect  to  the/fosl  of  the  passover.  Decrees  of  the 
councils  of  Aries  and  or  Nice;  (Quartodecimani.)  Mode  of  announc- 
ing the  time  of  Easter  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Dionysius 
Exiguus •  • 301 — 802 

Times  of  fasting.    Their  salntaiy  influence.    Hypocritical  fasting.    The 

Ct  week.    The  great  sabbath  —  white  dress  of  the  candidates  for 
ism  worn  till  the  octava  infantium.    The  fifty  days  lucoeeding 
Easter •  •  •  • •  •  •  -^ 308—306 

Feast  of  Epiphany,  The  ancient  principal  festival  in  the  East  in  cele- 
bration of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  (at  first  not  accompanied  by  the 
Christmas  festival)  First  indications  of  the  spread  ofthis  festival  in 
the  West  about  360.  Altered  views  of  it  (as  Uie  revelation  of  Christ 
to  the  pagan  worid)  in  the  West 806 — 808 

Festival  of  Christmas,  Originated  in  the  West,  (about  350  generally 
recognized :)—  in  the  East,  a  new  festival  in  tiie  times  of  Chrysostom. 
Arguments  of  Chrysostom  in  fiivor  <^  ^  time  fixed  for  tnis  fosti- 
vaL  Union  of  the  two  festivals  of  Epiphany  and  Christmas  at  Jeru- 
salem and  Alexandria.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  on  the  25fA  of 
December  founded  doubtless  upon  some  apocryphal  iiccount,  which  is 
to  be  traced,  not  to  any  disposition  to  fall  in  with  the  pagan  ceremonies 
(Saturnalia,  Sigillaria,)  but  to  the  mystical  interpretation  given  to  that 
season  of  the  year. 308—814 

Vew  Year's  festival  Not  the  remodeling  of  the  civil  celebration  into  an 
ecclesiastical  one :  but  opposition  to  the  licentious^  Pt^pj^  celebratjoa 
led  to  an  eockwastieal  celebration  aooompanied  wiu  usting 814 — 816 
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Particular  acts  qf  Chriitian  wahhip^  916 — 844. 

PMie  reading  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  Origin  of  the  perieopes.  8et» 
mon.  Applause  by  tiie  c]i4>piiig  of  hands.  Short-hand  writers. 
Church  psalmody.  Psalms  and  church  hjnoms,  (often  heretical.^ 
Pambo,  Isidore  of  Jemsalem  and  Jerome  opposed  to  theatrical  chnrcn 
psahnody 816— «19 

AdminiMtration  of  the  SaerammU, 

In/ant  baptism^  not  ss  yet  nnivenally  recognized  in  the  East  Causes 
and  effects  of  it  Citechumens.  At  first  composed  of  two,  at  present 
of  three  classes  :  andientes,  genuflectentes,  competentea  [Whether 
there  was  a  class  styled  k^JdoO/uvoi,']  Symbolical  customs  in  adminis- 
tering baptism  (veiling  of  the  head ;  sufflation ;  distribution  of  the 
consecrated  salt ;  double  unction.)  Confirmation.  Clothing  the  can« 
didates  in  white  robes.  Seasons  of  baptism.  Missa  catechumenomm 
and   fidelium 819 — 825 

Lord's    Supper.    A^apse.     Eucharistical  liturgy.    More  frequent  or. 
more  rare  celebration  of  the  communion.    ( Angustin,  Jerome,  Chry- 
sostom,  on  this  subject)     Communion  at  home.    Participation  of  it 
under  one  form.    Ideaof  an  offering.    Intercessions  for  the  departed. 
Angnstin's  spiritual,  but  still  unscriptural  idea  of  an  offering 825-^882 

Veneration  of  the  saints.  Genuine  Christian  interest  connected  with 
this.  Festival  of  St  Ste|)hen  the  mart^.  Worship  of  relics.  Cus- 
toms bordering  on  Pafiianism.  Augustin's  views  respecting  the  wor- 
ship of  the  saints.  Vigilantius  combats  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
martyrs.  Opposed  by  Jerome.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Collyridians.  Helvidius  (a  layman  at  Koi^c,  controversy  with 
Jerome)  and  Bonosus.  Pilgrimages.  Chrj'sostom's  views  of  them. 
Jerome  and  Gregory  of'  Nyssa  opposed  to  the  over  valuation  of  exter- 
nals in  this  practice 832 — 842 

Aerius.  His  controversy  with  Eustathius  of  Sebaste :  —  aims  at  a  total 
severing  of  Christianity  from  Judaism.     He  is  persecuted 342 — 848 


SECTION  FOURTR 

mSTORT   OF   CHRISTIANITY   APPREHENDED   AND   DEVELOPED   AS   A 

SYSTEM   OF   DOCTRINES,   844 718. 

General  introductory  remarks,  344 — 360. 

Influence  of  Origen  and  his  school.  Opposite  ways  of  apprehending 
the  doctrines  of  Christian  theology  appear  more  openly.  Imj>erfect 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  actual  life  and  speculative  concep- 
tion ;  between  the  fundamental  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  particu- 
lar doctrines  of  Christianity.  Lamentable  interference  of  tne  civil 
power 844 — 848 

Oppoedte  views  in  respect  to  single  doctrines,  more  than  in  respect  to 
general  doctrinal  tendencies 846 

Difference  of  prevailing  tendency  in  the  doctrinal  spirit  of  the  Oriental, 
and  of  the  Western  church :  the  former  busied  with  speculative  dis- 
tinctions on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ ;  while  the  attention  of  the  latter  is  directed  to  the  central 
point  of  practical  Christianity,  the  doctrine  concerning  man's  nature, 
and  concerning  redemption. 846—848 

Gregory  of  Nazianz,  respecting  the  most  important  matters  of  doc- 
trine   .'"*". 

Later  influences  of  the  Origenistic  spirit  less  discernible  in  the  Alexan- 
drian church,  than  in  the  particular  cases  of  Eusebius  of  Cesarea, 
and  tlie  three  great  church-teachers  fixmi  Ci^padocia,  and  in  bringing 


848 
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about  a  more  spiritoal  mode  of  apprehending  the  Clinrtian  STstem  of 
doctrines  generallj. 348— B49 

Flatonism  constantly,  except  in  the  case  of  Eonomtosi  the  scientific  form 
for  expressing  the  doctrmes  of  fiuth. 849 — 850 

New  combination  of  Platonic  with  Christian  elementi  in  the  case  of 
Sjnesius.  The  mystico-theorgical  system  in  the  Pseodo-DionTsian 
writings  which  sprang  out  of  a  combination  of  this  sort, 850 

InterpretaiioH  of  Scriphm  and  Lupiration,  850 — 868. 

Great  influence  of  Origen  in  brinring  about  a  more  scientific  method 
of  expounding  the  scriptures ;  or  Jerome,  also,  on  the  church  oi  the 

West    The  Antiochian  school 850 — 851 

More  accurate  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  holy 

writ  among  the  Antiochians. 851 

Chrysostom  on  the  difference  of  the  gospels 858 

Jerome,  on  Gal.  5  :  12 858 

The  difference  in  the  prcTailinff  method  of  interpretation  among  the 
Antiochians  and  the  Alexancuians— owing  to  a  radical  difference 
between  the  two  schools  (the  latter  heaxkg  more  inclined  to  the  mys- 
tical side  —  to  give  an  undue  prominence  to  the  divine  dement ;  the 
former  being  more  inclined  to  logical  reflection,  and  striving  to  appre- 
hend thd  divine  and  human  elements  in  harmony  wilii  each  otoer.) 
The  Antiochian  tendency  tempered  by  Theodoret  and  the  great 
homelist,  Chrysostom. 852 — 858 

AuguMtin^  tks  Ckwrtk^bUur  of  ike  Wut^  868—880. 

Compared  with  Origen,  mcnv  systematic,  but  inferior  in  learning  and 
historical  discipline.  Platonispi,  in  his  case,  but  an  inferior  sti^  of 
development  Faith  and  ^osis  in  him  reconciled  and  united.  Ck>n- 
nection  of  his  system  of  faith  with  the  development  of  his  Christian 
Bft 858—354 

His  training  and  progressive  development.  Pious  education.  Given, 
when  a  young  man,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Awakened  by  a 
passage  m  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Manichean.  His  interview 
with  Faustus.  In  danger  of  falling  into  utter  scepticism.  Led  by 
means  of  the  Christian  associations  of  his  youth  to  rlatonism.  From 
the  impulse  of  a  practical  need,  becomes  a  Christian.  Studies  the 
epistles  of  Paul.  Grradually  emerges  from  the  Platonic  inUUeclwdism. 
Iides  pnecedit  intellectum.  Harmony  of  ^  faith  **  and  ^  reason."  His 
depenaence  on  church  tradition.-  •  • 854 — 860 

OpposUions  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  and  treating  ike^  single  great 

doctrines  of  Christianity,  860—678. 


Theology  in  the  ttrieior  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  Christian 

eoneeming  Ood,  860—484. 

Development  of  Uus  doctrine  in  the  preceding  period :  the  Western 
system  and  its  predominant  interest  in  behalf  of  the  unity  of  essence 
— the  Oriental  system  of  emanation  and  subordination. 860 — 861 

Dionysius  of  Bome,  and  Dionysins  of  Alexandria 861 

Doctrine  of  Arius.    861— <866. 

Anns  educated  at  Antaoch.  His  tendency  to  rest  in  the  fimitadons  of 
die  understanding.  Wanted  the  intuitive  fiiculty.  Is  not  conscious  of 
teaching  a  new  doctrine 361-^68 

ISn  Logos  had  a  beginning  of  existence  —  was  created  from  nothing  — 
is  called  metonymically  *^  Son  of  God,"  as  being  the  most  perfect  crea- 
ture :  by  whom  the  rest  of  crealaon  was  produced.  Christ  possesMS 
by  nature  a  mutable  will  (he  makes  die  humanixation  of  the  Logos  to 
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conast  merely  in  lits  being  united  with  a  bnman  body,)  yet  calk  him 
**  God  " — tbiit  18,  by  tbe  communication  of  grace,  not  in  anence — 

the  essence  of  God  mcompreheoAble  even  to  the  Son 868—4165 

Character  of  his  system 866 

Beginning  of  the  Arian  controveny,  865 — 870. 

Arias,  a  presbyter  and  pastor  in  Alexandria,  venerated  on  account  of 
his  rigidly  ascetic  life,  deposed  in  the  year  821  by  his  bishop  Alexan- 
der, who  was  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  Homoousion 865—866 

T1>e  work  of  Arius,  entitled  "  ThaJia  " 866 

Alexander's  circular  letter ;  and  endeavors  of  Arius  to  interest  in  his 
favor  the  bishops  of  the  Oriental  church,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
inclined  to  the  system  of  Origen 866 — 867 

Efforts  to  bring  about  a  conciliation  by  Euscbius  of  Nicomedia,  and  by 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  who  was  opposed  to  controversy  on  divine 
things.  [EsBentially  Origenistic  system  of  the  latter.]'  His  incorrect 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 
Arius  favorably'  disposed.    Alexander  disinclined  to  his  mediation*  •  •  867 — 870 

Constantine,  indifierent  to  these  matters,  is  vexed  by  this  division,  and 
publishes  a  letter  of  conciliation,  which  is  without  effect 870 — 878 

Fir$t  ecumenical  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  825. 

[Critical  examination  of  the  diverging  reports  of  Eusebius  and  of  Atha- 

nasius] 872 

The  three  parties :  Arians,  Homooa^ians,  and  the  more  numerous  party, 
who  held  the  middle  ground  between  the  two  others,  —  afterwards 
called  Semi-Arians 872—878 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  as  a  pacifiator :  his  sj-mbol  of  faith,  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  scriptural  phrases 878 — 874 

The  party  of  Alexancler,  ana  with  it,  at  present,  also  Constantine,  de- 
mand the  Homoousion  and  antithetic  clauses  or  articles  against  Arian- 
Lsm.     The  Nicene  creed '- 374—876 

Eu^bius,  who  at  first  refuses  acquiescence,  finally  }'ields,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  explaining,  like  many  of  the  others,  the  Homoousion  in  the 
sense  of  Homoiousion 876 — 877 

Creed  sulwcribed,  and  Arius  condemned 377 — 878 

Pereerutions  of  Arius  and  his  party 873 

Reaction  against  this  forced  result  Constantino  chanpres  sides.  Arius 
recalled,  A.D.  328  or  329  —  his  confession  of  faith.  Principle  of  the 
then  existing  theology  of  court,  —  to  represent  doctrinal  diflerence  as 
of  uo  importance 878 — 880 

AthanasiuSj  bishop  of  Alexandria,  380,  fi*. 

Alreadv,  while  a  presbyter,  the  soul  of  the  contest  against  Arius —  acute, 
consistent,  firm  and  unwavering 880 

The  Homoousion,  for  him  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  God  :  Christ  can  introduce  men  to  fellowship  with  God  only 
bv  bf  in^  God  in  essence.  Attacks  the  Arian  definition  of  the  phrase, 
*-'Son  of  (jod,"  and  "generation  from  Gwl  ** 880—881 

His  resolute  and  repeated  refusal,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  threats,  to 
readmit  Arius  to  nis  standing.  Personal  appearance  before  the  em- 
peror  •  •  381—883 

Renewed  charges  against  Athanasius,  and  hence  the  synod  of  Tyre  in 
335.  Athanasius  deposed,  appeals  to  the  emperor,  who  banishes  him, 
however,  AD.  336,  to  Triers •  •  382—884 

Purposed  restoration  of  Arius.  His  second  confession  of  faith.  His 
sudden  death  and  its  consequences.  Explicit  condemnation  of  Arian- 
iam  on  the  part  of  the  head  partv  in  the  East,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  asKrting  their  opposition  to  the  Homoousion 884 — 886 
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CoDBtantine'fl  death,  A.D.  837.  ConstantiaSy  an  emperor  who  too  nmcli 
affected  the  theologian :  won  OTer  to  the  aide  of  ArJMninn :  di^nt»- 
lioiu  spirit  at  Constantinople 886— S88 

Athanasms  sent  back  to  Alexandria  bj  Constantine  the  ^roanger,  and 
received  there  with  enthusiasm.    New  intrigues  of  his  adTersaries. 
Their  ecclesiastical  assemblr  at  Antioch,  A.i>.  841.    Deposition  of 
Athanasius  confirmed.    Delegates  ftcaa  both  parties  sent  to  Julius  of 
Rome.  Protest  of  the  Orientus  against  his  supreme  judicial  authority  888—889 

Gregory  forced  as  bishop  upon  the  people  of  Alezanoria.  Athanasius 
flees  to  Rome  —  there  recognized,  l^  a  synod  held  in  842,  as  a  regular 
bishop.    Letter  of  Julius  to  the  Orientals 88d — 890 

Meeting  of  the  Orientals  (who  in  the  West  were  generally  regarded 
as  Anans)  at  Antioch,  A.D.  841  and  845,  with  their  five  synux>]s  of 
faith.    Points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  Kicene  creed:  — 
they  condemn  Arianism,  but  do  not  admit  the  unity  of  essence,  nor  a 
generation  of  the  Logos  grounded  in  the  essential  beine  of  God 890 — 891 

Convocation  of  a  general  council  at  Sudica,  A.D.  847,  by  Constantius 
and  Constans — the  Orientals  present  only  in  small  numbers,  —  secede 
on  account  of  Athanasius,  repair  to  Philippopolis,  and  draw  up  a  new 
creed.    At  Sardica,  the  Nicene  creed  retained • 891—492 

Return  of  Athanasius  brought  about  by  Constans 898 — 898 

rpiversi^  of  reports  respecting  the  particular  circumstances] 893 — 898 

I)eath  of  Constans.  New  coinplaints  against  Athanasius.  Attack  on 
MarceUus  <^  Ancyra  aiui  Photinns  of  Sirmiom,  aimed  indirectly 
against  Athanasius 898 — 894 

MarceUus,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Homooosion  and  opponent  of  the 
Origenistic  theok)gy; — his  approximation  to  Sabeliianism  —  the 
ifovxa^  of  the  Logos  in  tiie  divine  Being,  and  his  hfipyeia  dpaorudi, 
(See  Expoeit  of  Ool.  1 :  16) 894— 89ft 

Deposed  as  early  as  836  ;  the  two  works  of  Eusebius  of  Csssarea  against 
him ;  at  a  later  period  returns  to  his  bishopric.  Photinus,  his  disciple, 
o|)enIy  professes  Sabellianism.  Both  deposed  by  the  synod  at  oir- 
mium,  in  851 895 

Athanasius  condemned  at  the  church  conventions  in  Aries  and  in  MOan, 
A.D.  855,  where  apart  of  the  Occidentals  themselves  are  overreached 
by  the  court  party 895—398 

Eusebius  of  Vereelli,  Lucifer  at  Cagliari,  and  Hilaiy  of  Poictiers  zealous 
defenders  of  his  innocence 896 

Unsought  agreement  of  the  latter  with  the  Nicene  creed. 896 — 89T 

His  own  free-spirited,  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari's  passionate  memorial  to 
the  emperor • 897 — 898 

Banishment  of  Liberius  of  Rome,  and  Hosius  of  Cordova 898 

Deceitful  letter  of  the  emperor  to  Athanasius.  Storminff  of  the  church 
of  Athanasius,  and  establishment  of  the  passionate  Georgins  in  his 
place  by  force  of  arms,  in  February,  856.  Athanasius  returns  among 
the  Egyptian  monks •  •  898 — 899 

Manifestation  of  differences  among  the  Anti-l^cene  party  after  their 
triumph  over  the  Homoousians.  Strict  Arianism  taught  by  Actins 
and  his  (&ciple  Eunomius.  Doctrine  of  the  latter,  with  regard  to  the 
comprehensioleness  of  divine  things,  and  his  controversy  on  this  point 
with  Gregory  of  N3r88a.  The  essence  of  religion  consists,  according 
to  him,  in  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  divine  things ;  according  to 
Gregory,  in  inward  experience 899—402 

£anomius  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  innovator.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  God  as  a  creature •  •  •  40i— 408 

Antioch,  where  Eudoxius  was  bishop,  principal  seat  of  the  Eunomians. 
Violent  opposition  of  the  Semi- Anans,  (Basil  of  Ancvra) 408 

Artifices  of  the  Arian  court  bishops,  Ursacius  and  Valens,  to  conceal 
the  difference  between  the  Eunomian  and  Semi- Arian  parties.  The 
use  of  the  unscriptnral  term  oboia  represented  to  the  emperor  as  being 
the  cause  of  an  ttie  disputes 408-^04 
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This  term  excluded,  in  die  fymbol  of  fiuth  drawn  np  at  the  cooncfl  of 
Sinninm,  A.D.  857,  which  Honns  and  Liberios  are  compelled  to 
sabacribe 404.^05 

Opposition  of  the  Semi-Ariana,  headed  by  Basfl  of  Anc3rra  and  Georgins 
of  Laodicea,  at  the  cooncil  oi  Ancyra,  A.D.  858 405 

The  emperor  Constantius  hence  proposes  the  holding  of  a  general  conn- 
<nl  —  Dut  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  dreading  a  combination  of  the  Semi- 
Arians  and  Homooosians,  contrire  that  two  separate  councils  should 
be  held,  one  at  Seleucia  in  Isaurea,  the  other  at  Arminium  in  Italy  •  405-— 406 

Their  negociations  with  Basil  and  Georsius,  at  the  imperial  court,  re- 
specting the  creed  to  be  proposed  to  &e  councils :  llie  Son  is  in  all 
respects  like  the  Father,  as  the  scriptures  teach ;  the  term  obaia  must 
be  discarded 408—407 

Bj  rarious  arts,  thej  contriye  to  impose  this  creed  on  the  Westerns, 

(first  on  their  ten  delegates  at  Nice,)  then  on  the  Orientals 407—408 

Confirmation  of  this  creed  by  a  council  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  860.  — 
Pains  taken  by  Eudoxius,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  by  Aca- 
cius  of  Ciesarea,  who  was  averse  to  doctrinal  controversies,  in  favor  of 
this  vapid  court-creed.  Impatience  shown  by  Constantius  at  every 
departure  fh>m  it    Aetius  and  Eunomius  are  deposed 408 — 409 

Cooiusion  resulting  from  this  artificial  union 409 

New  torn  of  affairs  consequent  on  the  death  of  Constantius  in  861 ;  par- 
ticularly to  the  advantage  of  the  Homoousians 409—410 

Spirit  of  Christian  love  shown  at  the  council  of  Alexandria,  held  under 
the  direction  of  Athanasius,  A.D.  362.  Owinp,  however,  to  the  want 
of  impartiality,  a  schism  continued  to  exist  at  Antioch 410 

Mtlttian  Schism  at  Antioch,  410 — 412. 

Eustathius  of  Antioch  deposed  by  the  Anti-Niccne  party,  about  the 
year  330.  Eustathians.  Eudoxius  is  made  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
AD.  360,  and  the  Arians  choose,  as  his  successor,  the  Nicene  Mele- 
tius,  not  rightly  interpreting  the  moderation  of  his  character.  The 
latter  deposed  again  on  account  of  his  Anti-Arian  inauguratory  dis- 
course. The  Eustathians  under  the  presbyter  Paulinus,  recognized 
by  the  Alexandrian  synod  alone.  Lucifer  at  Antioch,  ordains  Paul- 
mus  as  bishop.  The  Western  and  Alexandrian  churches  in  favor  of 
Paulinus,  the  Orientals  in  favor  of  Meletius 410—412 

Lucifer  himself,  the  occasion  of  a  separate  schism.  The  Luciferites  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  only  true  church 412 

Jovinian  and  Valentinian  decline  all  interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Lamentable  disorders  in  the  Oriental  church,  occasioned  by  the  des- 
potic proceedings  of  the  Arian  emperor  Valens ;  which  eventually, 
nowever,  le<l  to  a  union  of  the  Semi- Arian  and  Nicene  parties,  and 
to  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  which  had  the  advantage  of  great  talents 
on  its   side 412—418 

Basil  of  Caesarea  :  Cappadocia  preserved  by  his  means  from  disorders. 
Respected  by  the  people.  His  freedom  towards  the  emperor,  who 
does  not  venture  to  depose  him.  (Athanasius,  also,  is  recalled  by 
Valens,  through  fear  of  an  insurrection) 418^-414 

2^al  of  Baiil  for  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  especially 

of  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West 414 

Edict  of  the  year  375,  against  the  abuse  of  the  emperor's  name  to  pro- 
mote religious  persecutions.  Triumph  of  the  Homoousion  under 
Theodo?ius  the  Great  —  his  law  of  the  year  380,  in  favor  of  the 
Xicene   do<'trine 414 

Gregory'  of  Nazianz.  His  inclination  to  the  contemplative  life  —  his 
activity  as  bishop  of  Sasima,  and  at  Nazianzus,  as  the  assistant  of  his 
father  —  retires  again  to  a  life  of  seclusion.  Zeal  for  the  faith,  per- 
haps also  vanity,  brings  him  to  Constantinople  —  his  five  temperate 
discourses  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  —  hence 
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Btimamed  the  Hieologum  —  his  zeal  for  practical  ChristiAnit7  in  oppo- 
sition to  theprevaiilDg  inclination  to  doctrinal  discussions 414—416 

Entrance  of  Tbeodosius  into  Constantinople,  who  removes  Demophilos 
and  places  Gregory  in  the  principal  church.  Arian  assemblies  pro- 
hibited within  the  waUs  of  the  city 416 

Second  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople,  A  J),  381 416 

Gregory  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  by  Meletius  of  Antioch  •  416 

Gregory  labors  ineflfectuaUy  to  do  away  the  Eustothian  schism,  (afler- 
wards  disposed  of  by  Alexander  of  Antioch) 416—41 7 

Resits  his  post  Influence  of  Gregory  of  ^yssa  on  the  further  trans- 
actions of  the  council 417-^418 

Voluntary  adoption  of  the  Nicene  creed  with  the  addition  of  a  more 
precise  article  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 418 

Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Its  development  The  doctrme  at  first  in- 
distinctly expressed.     (Lactantius,  Hilary) •. 418—419 

According  to  Eunomius,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  first  creature  produced 
b^  the  Son,  invested  with  power  to  sanctify  and  teach,  but  without 
divine  or  creative  power 419 

Athanasius,  in  the  consistent  development  of  his  own  Christian  con- 
sciousness, is  led  to  apply  the  Homoousion  also  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  as 
certain  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  means  of  fellowship  with  Uod,  so  cer- 
tainly he  must  be  one  with  the  divine  essence 419—420 

£B0  influence  on  the  Oriental  church,  and  thus  on  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople    430 

Germ  of  the  later  difference  between  the  Oriental  and  Western  churches 

in  respect  of  this  doctrine,  420 — 428. 

Oriental  view :  God  the  Father,  the  fua  ipx^,  works  all  things  through 
the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that  *^  the 
Spirit  is  the  creature  of  the  Son,  it  is  held,  that  as  the  Son  is  gener- 
ated of  the  Father,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 420—421 

View  of  the  Western  church  ;  particularly  under  the  influence  of  Au- 
gustin:  Everything  communicated  by  the  Father  to  the  Son;  the 
Spirit  is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  of  both,  is  the  communion  of  both ; 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  only  fVom  the  Father,  regarded  as  a  remnant 
of  the  Arian  system  of  subordination 421—422 

liADguage  of  Theodore  and  Theodoret,  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the 

Spirit,  and  in  favor  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  •  •  422—428 

EstabUshment  of  the  doctrine  ^*  a  patre  filioque,  by  the  third  ecclesias- 
tical council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  in  opposition  to  Arianism 428 

Few  oppo^  to  the  Nicene  creed  in  the  West  Auxentius  of  Milan,  a 
Semi- Arian.  His  successor  in  874,  the  former  proconsular  Ambrose. 
His  decided  qpnduct  towards  the  Arian  princess  Justina 428 

Arianism  among  the  rude  Grerman  tribes.  Persecution  of  the  advocates 
<^Uie  Nicene  creed  by  the  Vandals  in  Africa 428—424 

Consecjuences  of  thb  new  modification  of  the  Nicene  creed,  which  finally 
obtains  the  supremacy  over  the  older  subordination-system 424 

Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christy  424 — 567. 

Connection  of  this  doctrine  with  that  concerning  the  Trinity :  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  more  accurately  distinguished 
by  Homoousians.  The  Arians,  with  whom  neither  the  divine  nor 
human  nature  meets  with  its  just  rights,  accuse  the  Homoousians  of 
denying  thfe  true  personal  unity  of  uie  God-man 424—425 

Doctrine  of  MarceUus  of  Ancyra,  and  Photinus 425—426 

Further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  opposition  to  the 

Arian  and  Samosatenian  systems 427—428 

The  personal  unity  and  the  complete  human  nature  taken  into  union 
with  the  Logos,  neld  fiist — notwithstanding  the  difference  of  views  on 
other  points-  • » 427 
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Injluenc€  of  tike  two  €hreffory$j  who  eariied  tHU  further  ^  iyttem  of 
Origen 427—428 

Gregorj  of  Nyva's  doctrine  coneeming  the  tranaformatioii  of  the  htunan 
BatUTB  after  the  analogy  of  the  divine,  meeting  the  Eunomian  objec- 
tion to  the  church  doctrine  as  establishing  a  duality  of  existence  — 
hence  the  eamfte^iareunf  tup  ivoftamv;  his  doctrine  concerning  an  in- 
tennin^ling  (^ivoMpaotf)  of  the  sensuous  element  with  the  essence  of 
the  diTine  nature  •^  hence  his  theory  respecting  the  omnipresence  of 
Chzisi's  glorified  humanity 428 

Doctrine  of  Ae  younger  ApoiHnaris,  428—485. 

In  opposition  to  the  Onsenistic  theory 428 

ffis  interest  in  behalf  of  ChristiBn  futh  combined  with  the  interest  of 
scientific  speculation 428 

His  oppoffi^n  to  the  theory  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ  —  its 
place  supplied  by  the  Logos 428—429 

mt  idea  of  the  God-man 480 

In  Christ,  there  was  no  human  development  Union  of  the  Loffos  with 
the  complete  human  nature  first  takes  place  in  the  case  at  b^evers  •  480—481 

His  predilection  for  the  interchan^  of  attributes  —  accuses  his  oppo- 
nents of  holdine  to  a  transformation  of  Christ's  body,  and  denies  Uie 
omnipresence  of  Christ's  glorified  body 481—482 

Does  not  suppose  that  he  teaches  a  new  doctrine  —  agrees  with  others  in 
opposing  the  Arian  doctrine  concerning  Christ's  human  nature  —  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  first  established  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Grod- 
man •  •  •  • • • 482—^38 

In  opposition  to  Apollinaris,  Athanasius  (also  Gregory  of  Nazianz) 
amrms,  that  Christ,  being  our  pattern,  ana  the  redeemer  of  man's  en- 
tire nature,  must  have  appropriated  the  whole  of  it —  the  position  of 
Apollinaris,  that  Christ  could  not  have  assumed  human  nature  without 
sin,  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  necessity  of  sin 488 

The  scheme  of  Apollinaris  condemned  by  Western  councils,  subsequent 
to  the  year  375  ;  also  by  the  second  ecumenical  council,  which  estab- 
lished, however,  no  new  articles  on  this  point 484 

OppogUion  to  the  Samosatenian  and  the  Apollinarian  doctrines^  in  the 
ichooU  of  Antioch  and  of  Alexandria.  Distinctive  character  of  these 
tchooU 435—486 

Doctrine  of  the  Antiochian  school,  486—444. 

Conformably  to  their  historico-^^rammatical  tendency,  the  disciples  of 
this  school  form  their  conception  of  Christ  from  the  gospel  history  — 
hence  their  representation  of  the  purely  human  nature  of  Christ  with- 
out curtailment  Close  connection  of  this  view,  in  the  case  of  Theo- 
dore, with  his  whole  doctrinal  system 486 

Doctrine  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  436 — 444. 

Connection  of  it  with  his  doctrine  of  human  nature :  —  the  rational  na- 
ture divided  by  him  into  two  sections ;  the  mutable,  which  is  capable 
of  being  advanced  to  an  immutable  nature  —  man,  who  is  the  image 
of  Grod  (or  all  creation,  constitutes  the  medium  of  this  transition  — 
hence  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  enter  into  the  mutable  nature  of 
man,  which  is  subject  to  temptation  —  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
triumph  of  his  own  will  in  this  confiict,  was  revealed  by  him  the  divine 
power  of  the  Logos  constantly  united  with  him,  and  elevating  him 
firom  one  higher  stage  to  anoUier,  as  the  reward  of  his  merit  Hence 
Christ  posseted  more  than  human  knowledge,  but  not  omniscience. 
Hence  ne  could  not  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  until  afler  his  glorification  •  486*-488 

Maintains,  on  scriptural  grounds,  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christ  by  conflict  and  exercise,  particularly  in  opposition  to 

A  pi41in  ff  ria»ifffn • 440    412 
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MaintainB  the  nnion  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  inter- 
change of  attributes-  • 441—448 

Two  natures  united^  without  confusion  and  without  separation,  in  opposi- 
tbn  also  to  Appoilinaris • .  •  448  ■  444 

Doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  churchy  444—446. 

Gives  prominence  to  the  incomprehensible  side  of  the  doctrine.  In- 
clined to  the  interchange  of  attributes  (^  deormcof) — yet  without 
confounding  the  divine  and  the  human 444 

The  two  tendencies  compared.   Their  fundamental  difference 44  i     146 

DOCTRmAL  CONTBOTER8UC8. 

Nestorian  dispttteSf  and  their  consequences  down  to  the  time  of  the 

Chalcedonian  council,  446 — 524. 

Boginning  of  the  Ne^orian  eontrovertf, 

Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  subsequent  to  the  year  428  — 
educated  in  the  cloister  —  wanting  in  prudence  -^  his  zeal  against  here- 
tics. Sets  forth  in  his  sermons  the  doctrines  of  the  Antiochian  schooL 
Imprudent  zeal  of  his  presbyter  Anastasius  (also  of  another  ecclesias- 
tic) against  the  term  "  mother  of  God,"  Q&eoroKoc,) 446-^149 

Disputes  concerning  die  propriety  of  this  term.     Nestorius  takes  the 

part  of  his  friend 449 

Participation  of  the  laity  in  this  dispute 460 

Nestonus,  attacked  in  a  sermon  by  Proclus,  defends  himself  with  moder- 
ation.   Does  not  reject  the  term  ^eoroKOf  directly 450— 45S 

Nestorius  attacked  in  various  wa3rs  by  others 452—458 

Interference  of  O/riU  of  Alexandria 468 

"Bis  ambitious  and  persecuting  spirit,  coupled  with  a  narrow  doctrinal 

zeal 453—464 

His  "  paschal  letter  "  and  ^  warning,"  addressed  to  the  Egyptian  monks, 

aimed  a^inst  Nestorius,  though  without  any  mention  of^  his  name  •  •  454—466 

Defends  hunself  against  the  charge  of  a  contentious  spirit  and  unchari- 

tableness 455—466 

}£s  hypocritical  letter  addressed  to  the  excited  Nestorius 456—457 

Nestorius*  dignified  reply,  and  Cyrill's  answer  to  this  letter 457 

The  Alexandrian  presoyter  Campon,  undertakes  the  part  of  a  mediator ; 
conciliatory  letter  of  Nestorius  to  Cyrill •  468 

Cyrill's  connections  with  Uie  party  opposed  to  Nestcmus  at  Constanti- 
nople. Cyrill  accused  by  certain  of  his  own  clergy  before  Nes- 
tonus 468—460 

His  two  works  against  Nestorius,  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
Auffusta  Pulcheria • 460 

His  adulatory  report  of  the  dispute  to  Ccelestin  of  Rome •  • 460—461 

Letter  of  Nestorius  to  Ccelestin  ;  in  which  also  he  makes  inquiries  con- 
cerning four  deposed  Pelagian  bishops 461—469 

Coelestin,  under  the  influence  of  hierarchical  pride,  decides  in  favor  of 

CyrUl 462-468 

A  new  schism  threatens  to  take  place  between  the  East  and  the  West 
The  Syrian  bishops,  and  especially  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  advise 
Nestorius  to  yield.  His  compliant  answer,  and  confidence  in  a  gene- 
ral council 468—464 

Cyrill,  supported  by  Rome,  grants  an  arroffant  pardon  to  Nestorius,  and 
pronounces  twelve  anadiemas  against  Uie  Aiitiochian  system  of  doc- 
trine   ;  • .  464—466 

Theodoret's  writinss  in  answer  to  Cyrill.  He  censures  the  confounding 
together  of  the  umguage  suitable  for  homilies  with  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  doctrinal  theology  —  contends  especially  against  the  notion 
of  a  physical  unity  in  respect  to  substance  (Ivooic  ^tKrud^,  aoi^  imiffvoom^ 
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ai  God  m  itktnhj  tabjected  to  a  law  of  natnral  necein^.    CyiiSi*» 
▼indication  of  hit  anathemaa 465—466 

Anti>anathemaa  of  Nestorios 4^6 

Orden  for  a  seneral  council  to  meet  at  Ephesua,  in  481.  Letter  of 
TheodofliaB  fi.  to  Cyrill 467 

Third  ecumenical  caurtcU  at  Epkesutj  A.D.  481 468 

Candidian,  imperial  agent  i^ipomted  with  full  powers  to  presenre  order 
in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  council  The  bishops  fbrlndden  to  Tisit 
the  court  during  the  session  of  the  assemblj.  Nestorius  attends, 
accompanied  by  his  firiend  Irensens.  Cyrill,  with  a  larse  number  of 
Egyptian  bishops.  £Bs  friend  Memnon  of  Eph^ms.  Nestorius  peti- 
tions for  a  guard 468—469 

Detention  of  the  Boman  delegates,  and  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
The  council  (^ned  in  an  illegal  manner  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  481,  by 
Cyrill,  supported  by  Memnon,  and  JuTcnalis  of  Jerusalem,  in  spite  of 
a  letter  from  John  of  Antioch 469 — 170 

Hie  council,  now  the  blind  tool  of  Cyrill,  send  a  summons  to  Nestorius. 
His  prot^  The  fanatical  speecnes  of  Euoptius  of  Ptolcmais  and 
Rhesinus  of  Constantia.  Sentence  of  deposition  passed  on  Nestorius, 
which  is  pnblidy  announced,  and  reported  to  the  emperor 470-^78 

Letter  of  Nestorius  and  ten  other  bisnops  to  the  emperor,  describing 
Cyrill's  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  demanding  an  assembly  legally 
ooodncted 478 

Candidian  suspected  by  the  Cyrillian  party 478 

Arrival  of  John.  Meeting  of  a  separate  council  —  by  which  Cyrill  and 
Memnon  are  deposed,  and  Cyriirs  anathemas  condemned.  Ine  other 
bidiops  invited  to  a  common  council 478— -474 

Arrival  of  the  Roman  legates,  who  unite  with  the  party  of  Cyrill.  John 
summoned  by  this  party-council.     He  and  his  associates  suspended  •  •  474     475 

Impartial  letter  of  tne  emperor  to  the  synod ;  answer  of  the  Cyrillian 
party • 476—476 

Bahnatius  the  Archimandrite,  gained  over  and  excited  by  CyriU,  heads 
a  large  procession  of  monks  and  of  the  people  to  the  emperor's  palace. 
In  consenuence  of  this,  three  Cyrillian  bisnops  allowed  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople      476—477 

Letter  of  Nestorius  to  his  former  friend  and  patron,  the  chamberlain 

Scholasdcus 477 

Irenieiu  gives  an  account  to  the  emperor  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
Cyrill ;  yet  John,  the  Syncel  of  Cyrill,  produces  a  partial  impression 
in  his  favor 478 

TTie  Comes  John,  appointed  the  emperor's  commissioner  to  the  council 
Nestorius,  and  also  Cyrill  and  Memnon  are  to  be  deposed.  Indigna- 
tion of  the  Cyrillian  party.  The  Comes  invites  the  emperor  to  call 
before  him  eight  bishops  from  each  of  the  parties 478 — 480 

Nestorius  retires  to  a  cloister 480 

The  eight  delegates  from  each  party  appear  before  the  well-meaning, 
but  weak  emperor 480—482 

Cyrill's  briberies  at  the  court  The  emperor  prejudiced  ajjainst  Nesto- 
rius by  the  influence  of  Pulcheria.  The  Orientals  petition  for  a  dis- 
misraon  of  the  council.  Nestorius  remains  deposed.  Cyrill  and 
Memnon  return  to  their  bishoprics.  The  emperor  still  hopes  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  between  the  two  parties 482—483 

Compact  between  CyriU,  and  the   Orientals,  AJ),  432;  and  its  conse- 
quences, 482 — 488. 

Cyrill  subscribes  the  creed  proposed  by  John  of  Antioch.  John  con- 
sents to  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Maximian  appointed  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria 483—484 

New  divisions.  Cyrill  accused  by  the  zealots  of  his  own  party.  Com- 
pact dkai^royed  on  the  part  of  the  Antiochians.    The  more  mode- 
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^^  mck  ai  11ieodoret,diBatiifiedwiih  Uie  removal  of  Nestoriiu  and 
y^y^demnadon  of  Ua  doctrinea.  The  cealots,  such  as  Alexander 
^ n^n?'^ ^^  Mektius of  Mopsaestia,  demand  tiie  ccmdemnadon 
w  C^rrillS  anatfiemaa,  and  regard  him  as  an  excommnnicated  person. 
Bxcited  by  the  yiolent  conduct  of  John  of  Antioch,  thej  form  an  op- 
position party  in  the  East,  the  synod  of  Cicilia  secunda 4S4— 488 

troclus  apnointed  patriarch  on  the  death  of  Maximian,  in  433,  although 
w»  people  demand  Nestorius.  His  connection  with  Crrill  and  tbhn. 
The  latter  endeavors  to  put  down  the  opposition  of  the  Anatics  by 
resordnff  to  the  civil  power 468—489 

Theodorers  negodations  with  John.  He  endeavors  to  bring  over  the 
more  risid  Andochians,  but  fails.  Alexander  of  Hierapolis  and  Me- 
ledus  of  Mopsoesda,  banished 489^-49^ 

Sequel  of  the  fate  of  Nestorku, 

Bemains  lour  years  in  a  cloister  near  Andoch.  A.D.  435,  banished  to 
the  Eg3rpdan  Oasis.  £^  letter  to  the  prsefect  of  Thebais,  and  l^e 
onmerciful  treatment  he  received.  His  tragedy  written  by  himself, 
(and  that  of  his  friend  IrensBus.)  Circumstances  of  his  death  unknown  492—496 

Severer  laws  passed  against  Ncstorianism,  A.D.  435.  Theodoret,  con- 
tinuing steadfast,  is  accused  of  being  a  Nestorian  by  Cyrill 495—498 

C^/rUTi  plan  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Diodorus  and  Theodore. 

Bis  death,  496—498. 

Hie  attem]^of  Babulasof  Edessa^  and  of  the  abbot  Kaximus,  violently 
onposed  m  the  Syrian  ehorch 496—497 

Cynll's  labon  with  the  emperor  frustrated  by  the  superior  prudence  of 

'  Proclus.    The  latter's  l^nnns  ad  Armenos.    His  aele^tes  transcend 

their  powers.    Letter  of  the  Andochian  synod  in  behalf  of  Theodore, 

addressed  to  the  emperor.    Letter  of  Proclus  to  John,  and  ordinance 

of  the  emperor  to  the  synod.    CyriU  evades  the  storm 497—^98 

Cyrill's  work  aimed  against  Theodoret :  ^  that  there  is  but  one  Christ" 
TheodoretTs  defence  of  Theodore 498 

Few  plots  (rf  CyrilL    His  death •  - .  •  • 498 

Dioacuruij  C^rilTe  iuccestor^  of  the  same  mind  with  his  predecessor,  but 
■dll  more  vident —  his  zeal  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Alexan- 
drian church.  Treats  every  disdncdon  of  natures  in  the  concrete 
subject  as  a  Nestorian  heresy.  Theodoret  the  main  object  of  his 
attiuck.  His  connecdon  with  Syrian  monks  and  eccleaiasdcs  under 
Barsumas,  and  the  illiterate  monks  of  Constantinople  under  Eutyches  499-^01 

The  Eranitt  of  Theodoret,  a  work  temperately  composed  against  the 
Eutychian  and  S^nrpdan  type  of  doctrine,  in  447  •  •  •  • 503 — 608 

Tlieodoret  arraignedby  Dioscums  before  Domnos  of  Antioch.  Mild  let- 
ter of  Theodoret  to  Dioecurus.  Theodoret  accused  by  Dioscums 
before  the  emperor,  of  NestorianisnL  Theodoret  and  Domnus  defend 
themselvei.    Theodoret  forbidden  to  leave  his  diocese 508 — 604 

Eutychee  and  the  tynod  at  Conttantinople^  in  448,  504 — 515* 

Complaint  entered  before  this  synod  agiunst  Eutyches  by  Eusebius  of 
Doiyleum.  Flavian^resideqt  of  the  synod,  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
parties,  but  fails.  Eutyches  appears  before  tiie  synod,  after  being 
thrice  summoned.  Emperor's  letter  to  the  synod,  appareutlr  in  favor 
of  Eutyches.     Flavendus,  the  emperor's  commissioner  offaUh 604 — 608 

Eutyches  deposed  and  excommunicated 607 

Influential  connections  of  Eutyches.  His  peddon  to  the  emperor.  Sen- 
tence revised  —  but  confirmed 507—608 

Snt^hes  appeals  to  a  general  council,  and  confers  for  this  fjurpose 
with  Leo  the  Great  of  Eome.  Flavian  seeks  to  hinder  this,  and 
writes  also  to  Leo 608—60^ 
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RMtr^t  tynod  at  l^ptoitf,  AJ>.  449. 

Party  ordiiiuice  of  the  emperor.  Diosconu  prendent  of  the  ^mod. 
Orders  re^pectiiig  Theodoret  and  Barsnmas.  CommiMionerg  of  the 
emperor .* ' "." 601>— 510 

Dkiaeurua  mlea  sopreme,  bj  means  of  his  voice,  the  monks,  the  sotdiers, 
and  the  oowanuoe  of  manybishops.  The  Niceno-Ephesian  creed 
established  as  alone  valid.  jHaTian,  Eosebius,  Domnus,  and  the  finn 
llieodorei,  deposed 510—513 

C91WM  taken  hy  Leo  the  Great,  with  regard  to  the  Robber^$  synod 514—515 

Aoqinesces  in  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches.  Hie  letter  to  Flavian.' 
Sbght  attention  paid  to  his  delegates  at  the  Ephesian  coonciL  Fla- 
vian and  Theodoret  appeal  to  an  Italian  council 515 

Leo's  letter,  at  first  to  no  purpose,  against  the  latrocinium.  Negotia- 
tions with  him,  to  procure  his  recognition  of  Anatolius 515—516 

Change  of  political  relations.  Polcheria  and  Marcian  in  power,  after 
450.    Leols  influence  increases 516 — 518 

Order  for  a  raieral  council  to  meet  at  Nice.  Leo's  delegates  Coun- 
cil remoTed  to  Chalcedoa 518—519 

Fowtk  eatmemeal  eotmeU^  held  at  Chalcedony  A.D.  451,  519—594. 

Excitement  of  the  parties    Hieodoret^s  reception.    Manj  bishops  veer 

round  with  the  new  breeze  at  court 519 

Aversion  to  the  finrminff  of  a  new  creed.  The  creed  of  Anatolius,  which 
is  approved  by  the  Egyptian  party,  (Christ,  out  of  two  natures^  A 
part  of  the  Orientals  ana  the  rtoman  delegates  not  satisfied.  Toreat 
of  a  Western  council    A  creed  finally  agreed  upon,  by  adopting 

several  ar^es  firom  the  letter  of  Leo 520 — 522 

Dioscuros  deposed 522 

Unworthy  treatment  of  Theodoret,  who  at  last  directly  condemns 

Nestonus 522—523 

Case  of  the  ten  Egyptian  bishops*  •  •  •  • 523 — 524 

The  union  at  Chidcedon  also,  merely  in  appearance 524 

Monophysite  controversy^  524 — 550. 

Original  eerm  of  it • 524 

Thue  monx  Theodosius,  after  the  expulsion  of  Juvenal,  made  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem ; 524 — 525 

Fr^rius,  the  successor  of  Dioscurus  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Monophy- 
site party  under  Timothy  Ailuros.  Made  bishop  by  this  party  m 
457 • 625—526 

AnBinrrinstiim  of  Proterius.  The  emperor  desires  an  agreement  of  the 
two  parties.  Leo  the  Great  applied  to,  and  shows  no  disposition  to 
yieki  anything.  Imperial  request  addressed  to  all  the  Metropolitans. 
Wise  judgment  of  the  bishops  of  Pamphylia.  Banishment  of  Ailurus, 
A.D.  460.    The  mild  Salophaciolus  made  patriarch 525 — 526 

Basiliscns  dethrones  Zeno,  A.D.  476.    In  the  beginning,  favorable  to^ 
Monophysitism.    His  circular  letter  condemns  the  Chulcedonian  creed 
and  Leo*s  epistle.    Ailurus  once  more  patriarch.    Acacius  of  Con- 
stantinople resists  the  emperor.    Anti-circular  of  Basillscus 526 — 527 

Zeno  again  emperor.  Favorable  to  the  Chalcedonian  party.  Choice 
of  Peter  Mongus  by  the  Monophyates,  after  the  death  of  Ailurus. 
Obliged  to  flee.  Salophaciolus  agam  patriarch.  Peter  Mongus  and 
John  Talaya  chosen • • •  •  •  527—528 

John  Talaya,  irith  Gennadius,  at  Constantinople.  His  connection  with 
Bins.  Irritates  Acacius.  The  cunning^Peter  Mongus.  Zeno's  He- 
noticofh  A.D.  482.  New  divisions.  Four  parties,  (the  Acephali 
among  the  Monophys.)  Schism  betwixt  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  ^rch ; 528—530 

Anastadns  emperor,  in  491.    Endeavors  to  maintain  the  Henoiiooii. 

VOL.  !!•  ^ 
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1b  sospicioiis  of  MonophytitiaDL  The  patriarchfl  EophMniiu  and 
liacedonius  of  Constantinople.  Philoxentif  of  Hlerapolifl  and  Seye- 
ros,  the  two  heads  of  tibe  hitherto  headless  partj,  {ike  Acephafi.) 
Tumult  in  Constantinople,  in  oonseanence  of  the  addition  to  the 
Trisagion,    The  emperor  remoyes  Macedonius,  but  is  afterwards 

oblig^  to  make  concessions  to  the  Chalcedonian  party 530— 58t 

Justin  emperor,  fiiom  the  year  518.  Enthumasm  for  the  Chalcedonian 
ooundL  Vitalian  and  Justinian.  Negotiations  with  Bmne.  Anathe- 
ma on  the  leaders  of  the  Monophyntes.  Acadus  himself  sacrificed. 
Seyerus  flees  to  AlezandriA 58S— 588 

Jfutifdcm  §mfmw  from  tht  fear  5S7. 

Would  fiun  be  champbn  of  the  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy,  and  lawgiyer 
to  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  state.  In  so  doing,  acts  as  the  tool  of 
others,  particularly  of  his  monophysite  wi£s  Theodora.  Anthimus  her 
fiiyorite,  whom,4eceiying  her  husband,  she  makes  patriarchy  A.D. 
535.  AnUiimus  excommunicated  by  Agapetus  of  Rome.  Deposed 
by  the  undecciyed  emperor.    Mennas  is  niade  patriarch 583—^84 

The  council  under  Mennas,  A.D.  536,  fblly  condemns  Monophysitism. 
Justinian's  despotic  law  confinxung  this  decision 584—1^6 

Intrigues  of  Theodora,  with  the  aid  of  Vigilius,  a  deacon,  and  after  the 
banishment  of  l^verius,  in  538,  bishop  c^  Borne.  Vigilius  declines  to 
declare  openly  in  fiiyor  of  Monophyntism 585—586 

The  Origemstic  coort-wty,  led  l^  Domidan  and  Theodore  Ascidaa. 
Peter  (^  Jerusidem,  Pdagius  the  Roman  Apoerisartns,  and  Mennaa, 
(die  two  l«rt  being  jeatons  of  die  infloenoe  oi  llieodore  Ascidaa,)  pro- 
pose to  the  emperor,  the  condenmation  of  the  heresies  of  Ongen. 
'  Ebnperor^s  letter  to  Mennas,  and  a  synod  condemn  Origen ;  yet,  Tneo- 
dore  Ascidaa  and  Domitian  sacrifice  the  truth  to  par^  intere^  and 
subscribe .  •  • 586 — 68$ 

The  Origeiiisf  8  toert  themselyes  to  make  the  anathema  pronounced  on 
Origen  recoil  on  Theodore  of  Mopsuoatia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  off  the  emperor,  annoying  Mennas,  and  forming 
a  combination  with  the  Monophysites  and  Theodora.  They  persuade 
the  emperor  to  condemn  those  three  church  teachers  by  his  edict  de 
tribuB  capUvUs,  A.D.  544 ;  which  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs,  and 
tin  minority  of  the  bishope,  after  some  resistance  at  fint,  sulwaibe*  •  •  58^— Ml 

21«  ftijrtpiwjy  on  tht  tkroo  rkaptm'i,  iil— 5S0. 

mutest  of  the  more  free-spirited  Africans,  particulaily  of  Fontian,  aa 
flhK)  of  the  bishops  of  Dalmatia  and  lllyria,  agunst  m  imperial  edict 
At  the  request  or  Yigilius,  bish<^  of  Rnne,  w&m  tbe  emperor  endeaT^  *  ' 

ors  to  gain,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  writes  his  judgment  (1.  Authority 
of  general  councils.  S.  Persons  deceased  are  remoyed  mm  liie  juris- 
^ction  of  a  human  tribnnaL  8.  The  writing  of  an  indiyidual,  thon^ 
subscribed  by  many,  does  not  approach  to  the  authority  of  holy  writ) 
Vigilius,  inclined  to  follow  this  judgment  at  first,  is  gained  oyer  br  the 
court-party — then  seeks  himself  to  gain  oyer  the  African  Inshcpa. 
Seyenty  subscribe  his  judicatum,  but  two  of  his  own  deacons,  and 
odiers  of  tiie  clergy,  oppose  it 641— M4, 

Thorough  and  free-spirited  defence  of  the  three  arddes  by  Facundas 
of  Hermiane 544—646 

Vljg^iiiis,  excommunicated  by  a  Weatem  i^nodal  decision,  urges  the  caH 
of  a  genenl  coundL  Retracts  his  JudicatunL  W^  shameftd  oath. 
Council  of  Constance,  A.D.  551.  A  part  of  tilie  African  bishops 
appear.  Persecution  of  the  resisting  bishops.  (Reparatus  of  Car- 
th^e  banished) 545—646 

Hew  edict  of  the  emperor  drawn  out  in  detuL  Vigilius  dedinea  sub- 
acrOnng  it • ..........:.... 5461.^147 
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FAAS 


ad  imperaiorem,  "Vigilias  exoonmuinicated  b j  the  empeior.  Theo- 
dore ^MopiiiesdA,  and  seTeralof  the  works  of  Theodore!  andof  IboB, 
eondemneo.  Many  bishops  deposed.  Yigilius,  stiU  inconstant,  con- 
firms the  decrees  of  the  coancii- • 647 — 549 

Unkm  of  the  Monophyiites  with  the  raHng  chnrch  not  jet  effected. 

SecesBionof  the  chnrchesofLrtriaand  Aqiiil]afh>m  Rome M9 

i^thartodocetism,  (Christ  sobjected  himself  to  the  affections  and  de- 
fects of  a  sensooot  nature  only  Kar*  oUovofikni)  proceeding  fiom  a 
mutaken  effort  to  ffloriiy  Christ  The  emperor,  who  had  alreadj, 
in  5S3,  confirmed  the  formulas  of  the  Theopaschites,  makes  it  a  law. 
Deposes  Entycluas.  Jnslinian's  death,  AJ>.  565,  deliTers  the  church 
firam  the  ntter  confusion  which  threatened  it 649 — 66# 


Formalkm  of  isolated  church  parties,  which  grew  out  of  these  disputes, 
bejond  the  limits  of  the  Boman  empire 560 — 661k 

Netioriam  in  PertkL 

Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  a  seminary  for  Persian  church-teachers.  Rar 
bulas  of  Edessa  becomes  a  follower  of  Cjrill.  Zealous  against  Nes- 
torianism.  Expels  the  presbyter  Ibas  and  others,  who  go  to  Persia. 
Letter  of  Ibas  to  3^Iaris,  and  ms  translations  of  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dore and  Diodorus  into  the  Syrian  tongue.  A.D.  536,  becomes 
bishop  of  Edessa 551 — 552 

Activity  of  Barsumas  Tone  of  those  who  had  been  driyen  away  by 
Rabulas)  as  bishop  or  Nlsibis,  fW)m  435  to  489,  in  establishing  the 
Kestorian  church ;  the  organization  of  which  is  completed  by  a  synod 
under  Babias,  patriarch  of  Seleucia,  from  the  year  496.  (Permits 
the  clerpr  to  marry) 652 

The  schooiof  Edessa,  destroyed  in 489  by  Zeno,  transpbinted  to  Nisibis  658 

Monophystes, 

In  Egypt,  (seceded  in  the  time  of  Justinian,)  and  in  Ethiopia 553 — 558 

In  Armenia,  more  liberal  The  synod  of  T^ven,  under  the  Catholicos 
Nierses,  in  536,  condemns  the  Chalcedonian  council 553 

In  Syria,  the  restless  activity  of  Jacob,  the  Metropolitan,  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  church,  till  578.    Jacobites 558 

Divisions  among  the  Monophysites.  The  party  of  Severus.  Niobites. 
Severus  fhvors  Phthartodocetism.   Themistius  inclined  to  Agnoetism*  •  553 — 654 

Studies,  for  the  most  part  barren  and  unprofitable  dialectics.  Aristotle. 
Two  men  of  larger  views.  John  Plmoponus,  (distinguished  the  two- 
fold Aristotelian  sense  of  the  term  ^0-if  —  accused  or  tritheism)  and 
Stephen  Gobarua,  (collates  the  opposite  decisions  of  the  <^er  church- 
teachers) 66 i    666 

Mystical  tendency  of  Bar  Sudaili,  an  abbot  of  Edessa :  taught  that  all 
fidlen  beinss  would  eventually  be  raised  to  union  with  God.  Hia 
ChiliasDL  His  mystical  interpretations  of  scripture 666— 667 

Doetrme  concerning  Man,  557 — 661. 

Introductonr  remarks.  Practical  spirit  of  the  Western  church.  The 
West  (TertuUian)  ffi^es  more  prominence  to  sin  and  ffrace.  The 
Oriental  church,  (Origen^  to  that  which  is  akin  to  God  and  to  the 
fiee-win ; — answering  to  the  two  main  directiona  of  human  culture*  •  667— M9 
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Derelopment  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man,  preTiooB  to  the  time  of 
Angostin •  • • 559 

THm  sUll  vndev4lpped  tjfsUm  of  JSZory  of  Bnetion, 

The  rinfiil  propensitj  clearing  to  all  men  from  Adam.  Hilanr  aeema  to 
refer  moral  eril  to  the  aensuons  nature.  AU  men  need  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Amonff  men,  all  goodness  relatiTe.  Holds  to  a  certain  painful 
righteousness  m  the  law.  The  mild  y<^e  of  Christ  Presupposes,  too, 
the  communication  of  a  new  principle  of  life  by  Christ  Gives  promi- 
nence to  the  free-will 559 — 568 

Ambratty  the  predecessor  of  Augusdn 562 

Distinctly  sets  forth  the  fact  of  universal  mnfulness,  (by  men's  own  fault,) 
and  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all  conversion,  which, 
however,  is  conditioned  on  human  reciinency 562 — 568 

The  two  passages  treating  of  grace  as  effecting  the  whole  work •  56S — 564 

Antkropclogy  of  Augustin  and  PHa§iv$^  564 — 592. 


Connection  of  Ms  scheme  of  doctrine  with  ffte  historff  of  his  life*  Study 
of  St  Paul,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  The  two  great  divisions 
of  his  life.  Hie  question,  '*  whence  is  evil  in  man's  nature,  which  is 
attracted  towards  goodness,"  led  him  to  Manichseism ;  but  became 
also,  the  centre  afterwards  c^his  connstent  scheme  of  dioi]^t 564 — 5i9 

The  fini  period^  reaching  to  dbout  894.  Certain  Platonic  ideas,  ffis 
doctrine  (^mooral  corruption  not  derived  from  Maniclueism.  Mwal 
^evil  the  /d^  ^.  Holds  fast  to  free-wiH  His  exposition  of  Rom.  9, 
of  the  year  894,  (Quod  credimus,  nostrum  est)  The  occuldssima 
animarum  merita*  •  •  •  • - 566— 56S 

"With  more  profound  views  of  the  nature  of  fhith,  he  comes  to  give  a 
more  paitial  prominence  to  the  divine  agency.  A  predestination 
conditioned  on  foreknowledge  does  not  satisQr  his  discriminating 
mind 568 — 570 

Second  period.    The  letter  to  Simplician,  A.D.  897,  also,  on  Bom.  9. 
The  incomprehensible,  yet  at  all  times  just,  councils  of  God 570—^72 

Au^ustin's  scoeme  of  doctrine  distinctly  struck  out  previous  to  the  PeUh 
gian  controversy ;  before  the  system  ^  Pelaeins  (which  grew  out  of 
several  views  afready  prevailing  in  the  cfauion)  had  been  formed  out 
in  opposition  to  Augumn • 572 

Monk  of  Britain.  Connection  with  the  East  His  sequestered  lifb  in 
study  and  ascetism.  Sense  of  moral  power.  Hb  letter  to  Demetrias. 
P^rseicepta  et  concilia —  against  Jovinian.  Takes  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  in  the  literal  sense*  •  • 572—576 

BBs  practical  interest  in  opposing  the  woridly  Christianity  of  the  times. 
Outward  participation  m  the  sacraments  and  faith  (understood  1^ 
him  as  an  outward  thing^  are  not  enough.  Opposed  to  purgatory ;  in 
fiivor  of  the  eternity  of  mture  punishment  His  opposition  to  moral 
inaction • 576—578 

Ss  doctrine  concerning  man.  Virtnesof  the  pagans.  Denies  inherited 
deprmnly.  The  possibility  of  moral  evil,  a  necessary  condition  of 
goodness.  Free-will  overcomes  the  enticements  of  sense,  or  yields  to 
tnem 578 

Iffis  doctrine  concerning  the  Saviour,  that  of  the  church,  modified,  how- 
crver,  by  his  doctrine  of  man.  Works  must  be  added  to  faith.  Oppo- 
ntion  to  the  Augustinian  maxim :  Da  quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis*  •  578—4^79 

Qs  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles,  composed  at  Bome,  (re-written  by 
Onnodon) §79 
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kitimr  ^ftk§  Mt^ian  dupmlM,  6r»-6M. 

CfldestiQS,  tmiieifr  an  adtoeate,  openly  appears  aa  a  defender  of  the 
principlea  of  Tmamm'  •  •  • 579— MO 

OskiCiiis  Tirita  Caraage  ^with  Pelaghis)  in  411.  EndeaTon  to  obtain 
there  the  place  of  a  pieebjter.  Complained  of  bjr  PanKnns  befere  a 
ajuod  of  that  eoimtr^,  A.D.  41S,  (m  nuuntainin^  that  Adam's  sin 
injured  no  one  hot  lumaelf.)  Coelesdos  of  the  opmion  that  the  sab* 
ject  in  hand  was  a  speenteftM  qnestion  de  tradvee  peceati  ;  bat  is  ex- 
oommnnicaled MO— Ml 

Pdagka  at  Potetfme,  AJ>.  415.  Jerome  and  Faal  Onwoa,  his  antago- 
nists. Jerome's  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  and  his  dialogues.  Yet  the  Cm- 
ental  diarchy  on  the  whole,  more  fiivorablj  inclined  to  Pelagios  than 
to  Aogastm ; Ml— 58^ 

Orasias  arraigns  pelagios  before  a  synod  under  John  of  Jerosalem,  A.IX 
415.  The  pnident  John  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  moved  bj  the 
anthoritj  off  AasastniL  Pdafios  Tindicates  himself  before  the  Ori- 
entals on  the  chaiffe  that  **  oe  taaght  man  might  eaaUj  Ailfil  the 
dirine  cnmrnands.*^  Tlie  complainants  allege  that  Uie  matter  be- 
longed to  the  West — and  for  tms  reason,  John  reports  it  to  Innocent 
of  Borne ..  M«— M« 

Heros  of  Aries,  and  Laxaros  of  Aix,  enter  a  complaint  aoainst  Pelainus, 
before  a  synod  held  at  Diospdis,  ander  Eulegius  of  UsBsarea.  Pela- 
gios defends  himself  against  the  charge  that  he  taaght  ^  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  |)erfect  purity  and  exemption  from  sin."  Also  condeoms 
certain  positions  off  C<slestius,  and  is  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church 583 — 585 

Alleged  Tiolences  at  Bethlehem.  Jerome  and  Augustin  (de  gestis  Pe- 
lagii)  concerning  the  synod  of  Diospolis 585 

The  three  letters  of  the  North- African  bishops,  A.D.  416.  Letter  of 
Pelagios  —  and  his  vague  confc^ion  of  faith,  all  addressed  to  Inno- 
cent. Innocent,  though  not  whoUv  given  to  the  views  of  Auffustin, 
joins  in  the  condenmadon  of  the  reuigian  doctrines,  bat  dies  in  the 
same  year,  416 586— M7 

Zosimos  his  saccessor,  more  favorable  to  the  Pelagian  doctrines.  Coeles- 
tios  at  Rome.  His  confession  of  faith,  likewise  vague  and  indefinite, 
satisfies  2k)8inras.  Two  letters  of  the  latter  to  the  Africans,  asserting 
the  orthodoxy  of  Ccelestius  and  Pelagius 587 — M9 

The  decided  protest  of  a  synod  at  Cartilage  produces  an  impression  on 
Zosimus.  He  suspends  his  decision.  JSrne  canons  of  the  Africans 
acainst  Pelagios 690 — 591 

Africans  secure  on  their  side  the  civil  power.  Imperial  edicts  against 
Peiagianism.  Zosimus  thereby  brougnt  round.  Cites  Ccelestius,  who 
does  not  appear.  Condenms  by  his  *^  tractoria  "  Pclagias  and  Cocles- 
tios.    Accused  by  the  Pelagians  of  denying  his  own  convictions 591 — 598 

Bishops  deposed  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  tractoria  of  Zosimus 59S 

JuLian  of  Eelanum,  592 — 596. 

More  systematic,  at  the  same  time  more  passionate,  than  Pelagius  and 
Ccelestius.  Free-spirited,  well  educated,  moral,  and  devout  His 
remarks  against  the  timid  bishops.  Against  the  interference  of  the 
civil  power.    Constantly  makes  his  appeal  to  reason,  (ratio) 598 — 595 

The  Pelagian  anthropology,  rigidly  carried  out,  must  needs  introduce  a 
change  abo,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  Lepo- 
rius,  condemned  as  a  Pelagian,  A.D.  426.  His  recantation  at  Car- 
thage, in  which,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  earlier  Pelagian  views, 
but  only  of  his  Antiochian  notions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ*  •  595—597 

Annianus^  deacon  at  Ccleba,  a  zealous  and  constant  Pelagian.  Trans- . 
lator  of  Chrysostom's  homilies 597 — 598 
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Leo  the  Great  opposed  to  Pela^rianism.  The  Pelagjian  Seneca,  aboat 
the  year  500  —  letter  of  Gelaaus  of  Borne  against  him 598 

Final  result  of  the  controTersy.  Pebtgianism  suppressed  hj  oatward 
force  —  but  as  the  Tictorious  doctrine  (not,  howeyer,  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Augnstin)  had  in  its  favor  the  Toice  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness at  laige,  no  reactions,  like  those  in  the  Oriental  church, 
ensued 598 — 599 

Inner  rekUion  to  each  other,  of  the  conflicting  modes  of  thinking,  and 

ihape  of  the  diepuU,  599 — 606. 

Importance  of  the  qtsestions  in  dispute,  depreciated  by  Pelagius  and 

Coelestius — strongly  asserted  by  Julian  and  Augustin*  • 599-^00 

Fundamental  difference.    Accormng  to  the  i>it>fe88i(His  of  the  parties : 

the  different  vieufs  of  man's  moral  condition  in  relation  to  the  first  sin*  600—601 

A  good  deal  tibat  cannot  be  traced  back  to  this  point  The  different 
way  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  man's  free-will,  finding  no- 
where suDstantial  freedom,  Augustin  is  led  to  Uie  supposition  of  a 
corruj)tion  of  man's  nature,  and  of  a  preceding  original  moral  state. 
Pelagius,  with  his  formal  conception  or  freedom,  conceiyes  the  posn- 
bHit^  of  goodness,  as  well  as  of  moral  erl — and  his  theoiy  of  an 
origmal  moral  state  andof  afirst  an,  stands  disconnected  fitim  hn  sys- 
tem. The  possibiUtas  utnusque  of  Pelacnns.  The  antithesis  of 
*^  nature  **  and  **  grace  "  of  Augustin,  the  ae{>endence  of  all  rational 
beinss  on  grace  for  attaining  to  their  destination 601^-605 

AcconSngly,  the  fundamental  difference  is  in  the  Afferent  mode  of 
apnrehendinff  the  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural — or 
reauced  back  still  further  —  of  the  creation  to  the  Creator 605—608 

Individual  points  of  dispute. 

The  first  sin  and  its  consequences.  The  Pelagians  represent  the  first  sin 
as  the  disobedience  of  a  heedless  child,  yielding  to  the  seductions  of 
sense.  Augustin  makes  the  exceeding  guilt  of  the  first  sin  to  con- 
sist in  man's  transgressing  the  law  of  God  with  a  firee-wiH ;  **  concu- 
piscence **  the  root  of  selfiMmess.  Angasda'sprcpaoatio  reatus  etpoena^ 
Bom.  5  :  12.  The  Pelagians  taught  Uiat  Adam  mjured  his  posterity 
only  by  his  example.  Augustin's  well-wei^ed  expressions  respectinff 
the  propagatio  fidei  per  tnducem,  which  Pelagius  called  nonsensical 
The  Pelagians  affirmed  a  progressiTe  deterioration  of  humanity  —  yet 
that  there  were  examples  of  perfect  holiness • 608—812 

The  wavering  notion  of  "  grace,"  among  the  Pelagians,  and  their  three 
stages  of  righteousness 61S— 818 

Julian,  against  the  charge  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  human  reason  —  y^ 
holds  there  is  no  contradiction  betwixt  reason  and  revelation*  •  • '  •  •  •  618 — 81i 

Cfrace  andfree-wilL  The  Pelagians :  all  operatioiis  of  grace  conditioned 
on  the  bent  of  the  will  According  to  Augustin,  ffrace  excludes  all 
merit  ^  To  the  Pelagians,  grace  consisted  of  outwara  revelations  —  to 
Augustin,  of  inward  communications 614—618 

Doctrme  concerning  Christ  as  Bedeemer.  The  Pelagians,  Ihniting  the 
negative  significance  of  the  redemption,  make  it  to  consist  espec- 
ial^ in  the  ennobling  of  the  impex^t  human  nature  :  Christ,  the 
divme  teacher,  the  mghest  pattern  of  the  divine  righteousness,  im- 
parted to  man  many  new  motives  to  moral  effort 616 — 617 

The  Pelagians,  recognizing  the  objective  rignificance  of  justification,  place 
the  inner  union  with  Christ  in  the  back-ground 617—818 

Progressive  development  of  (he  divine  life  according  to  Augustin^ 

618—628. 

Ih  opposition  to  tlie  three  stages  of  righteoosnesi  aooording  to  PelagiiUi 
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Aogostui  ttmcheB  there  it  bat  one  only  spring  of  trae  boUneas — the 
specific  principle  of  the  Christian  lilfe.  Augostin'B  narrow  indgment 
(H  the  pifgan  times,  (Rom.  14  :  28.)  On  the  other  side,  Julian  s  illogical 

distinction  of  the  fructuose  and  tterUUer  bona 618—622 

Aoffostin's  prevenient^  efficacious^  and  codperating  grace,  and  his  "gift 
of  perMTerance  " 622 — 623 

Doctrine  of  absolute  predeitination,  628 — 627. 

NecessarOy  connected  with  Angustin's  doctrine  concerning  orrace.  His 
more  profound  apprehension  of  freedom  as  a  state,  leads  him  to  deny 
it  as  a  faculty.  Contents  himself  with  an  apparent  fireedom.  Real 
freedom  only  in  the  case  of  Adam 628 — 685 

Augustin's  prudent,  logically  skilful  statement  of  this  doctrine.  Mis- 
chieroas  consequences  derived  from  it  already  in  426,  by  the  monks 
at  Adrumetum.  Against  these,  Augustin  writes  his  works  de  gratia 
et  libero  arfaitro,  and  de  correpdone  et  grada 625—627 

Semi-Pelagittnism  and  Augustinianismj  627 — 651. 

IntermstUais  i^tuUneies. 
John  Cattian^  627 — 630. 

A  monk  from  the  East  His  predominant  practical  bent  A  disciple 
of  Chrysostom 627 

Becofl;nizes  a  universal  corruption  —  also  Augustin's  views  of  "  grace  " 
and  ^^  jusdficaUon,"  but  in  connection  with  a  love  of  God  extcndinf]^  to 
all,  and  with  the  exclusion  of  all  constraining  influence  on  the  free- 
wilL     His  thirteenth  collation,  on  the  relation  of  grace  and  free-will-  •  627 — 680 

The  Semi-Pelagians  in  Gaul,  not  satisfied  with  AuguHtin's  book  de  cor- 
reptione  et  gratia.  Some  of  the  clergy  there,  however,  enthusiastically 
attached  to  Augustin  — for  example,  Prosper  of  Aquitania.  His  and 
Hilary's  letter  to  Augustin,  on  the  agitated  state  of  men's  minds 630 — 681 

A^rustin's  works,  written  with  Christian  moderation,  against  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.   De  pnedestinatione  sanctorum  and  de  dono  pcrscverantise  •  631 — 632 

Prosper's  hearty  and  fervent  carmen  de  ingratis  —  in  wnich,  however, 
he  omits  to  notice,  in  hb  opponents,  the  interest  for  a  morality  that 
would  be  free 632 — 683 

Augustin's  last  years.  His  retractationes.  The  opus  imperfectum.  His 
letter  to  Boniface.    Dies  AD.  429 •  • .  633—634 

Prosper  and  Wlary  have  recourse  to  Coelestin  of  Rome.  Coelestin's 
indefinite  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops.  The  Commonitorium  of  Vin- 
centius — partly  in  opposition  to  the  too  great  authority  ascribed  to 
Augustin 634 — 686 

Hilary  and  Prosper  in  Rome.     Prosper's  unsuccessful  efforts  also  with 

Sixtus 686 — 687 

Writings  of  Prosper.  Able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
(God  not  arbitrary,  but  his  judgments  unsearchable.  Germ  of  the 
distinction  between  the  revealeaand  the  secret  will  of  Grod 637 — 638 

The  book  De  vocatione  omnium  gentium — [its  author]— aims  at  a  com- 
parison resulting  in  favor  of  the  Augustinian  system  of  doctrine.  lEs 
dialectic  metho(i 638 — 639 

The  three  positions  of  man :  Voluntas  seusualis,  animalis,  spiritalis ;  and 
the  two  kinds  of  grace,  general  and  special.  Our  knowledge  is  but 
in  part 639—641 

The  Prtdestinaliann.  The  '*  second  book  of  the  Predestinatus,"  (stem 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  examples  of  Judas  and  Paul. 
Through  Christ,  a  restoration  of  corrupt  nature  only  in  hope) 641 — 648 

The  author  of  the  "  Predestinatus,**  a  Semi-Pela^an.  By  prevenicnt 
grace,  he  understands  only  the  work  which  Chnst  accomplished  here 

on  the  earth.     Refutation  of  the  above  mentioned  examples 648 — 644 

of  the  second  book  of  the  Prssdestinatos 644—645 
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Tlie  Semi-Pelagian  Fatistus  of  Bheginm.  His  practical  Christian  ipiriL 
His  controveniy  with  the  Prcdestinatian  Lucidus.  Council  of  Ariea, 
A.D.  475.  His  book  De  gratia  Dei  et  humansB  mentis  libero  arbitria 
Free-will  not  lost,  but  weakened.  Distinguishes  also  a  universal  and 
a  special  ^race;  but  this  sometimes  pr^edcs  human  efforts.  His 
welt-conceived  collation  of  the  doctrines  concerning  man  and  concern- 
ing Christ    Mentions  Augustin  with  respect    Gennadius  on  Augu«- 

tin .*•.•: : '. C45— 648 

Ccsarius  of  Aries,  a  man  distinguished  for  practical  activity,  and  Ful- 
gentius  of  Ruspe,  (both  driven  out  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,)  and 
others  of  a  similar  stamp,  bring  about  the  triumph  of  the  Augustinian 

system  of  doctrine 648—^9 

Gmtrovenies  occasioned  by  the  work  ofFaushu,  The  Sc3rthian  monks 
of  Constantinople,  zealous  for  the  orthodox  fiuth.  Question  proposed 
hj  the  African  bishop  Poesessor  to  Hormisdas  of  Rome,  and  his  free- 
spirited,  moderate  replj.  Those  monks,  dissatisfied  with  the  answer, 
are  the  occasion  of  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  writing  several  works  against 

Semi-Pelagianism 649 — 650 

The  council  of  Orange,  A.D.  529,  under  Cssarius,  and  that  of  Valence, 
testify  to  the  victory  of  the  Augustinian  scheme  of  doctrine 650 — 651 

The  Oriental  C^wch^  651—661. 

Slight  pardcipation  of  the  East  in  the  controvernes  of  the  West,  relating 
to  toe  doctrine  concerning  man • 651 

Tlwodore  of  Mopaoestia.^  His  woric  a^^ainst  the  system  ^  of  Auffustin. 
Whether  at  a  later  period  he  joined  m  the  condemnation  of  Julian  ?  651 — 65S 

His  Anthropology :  man  the  image  of  God  for  the  whole  creation,  the 
bond  of  union  to  the  entire  universe.  The  necessary  appearance  of 
sin  in  the  state  of  mutability.  His  views  respecting  tne  law,  and 
lespectinff  death.    Exposition  of  Rool  8  :  19 652 — 656 

Wb  point  of  contact  with  JPelagianism.  Weakness  of  man's  nature,  doc- 
trme  of  freedom  ;  difference.  In  Theodore's  system,  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  occupies  an  essential  place 656 — 659 

Chrysostom.  His  practical  roirit  I£s  qmet  development  His  rich 
inward  experience.  His  spnere  of  activity.  His  exposition  of  Rom. 
6  :  19,  Grace  operates  within,  in  proportion  to  the  free  determina- 
tion of  the  will ..•  659 

Nestariiis  agrees  essentially  with  Chrraostom.  The  occnrrence  with 
iSoB  fonr  rela^^  bishqis,  and  his  totter  to  Ccelestin.  Memorial  of 
liarius  Mercator.  Nestorios'  letter  of  condolence  to  Ccelestins.  Pe- 
^*^F"*'"^  C(mdemned  by  the  Cyrillian  council  of  Ephesns,  oat  of  com- 
plaisance to  Rome 659—660 

Iiiaore  of  Pehunum.  Seeds  of  goodness  left  even  after  the  fidL  Grace 
needfldfinraU — ia  ordinarily  not  prevenient  —  is  not  constraining  •  •  661 


of  (he  SacramentSf  661 — 665. 

Tb»  notion  of  sacrament,  a  very  indefinite  one.  The  ambiguous  term 
Muramenittm,  Propensity  to  multiply  holy  symbols,  especially  in  the 
Greek  chnrch  •  •  •  • ; • 661-- 66S 

Greater  doctrinal  strictness  (^  Augustin.  The  virtus  sacramenti  and  the 
Mocramentum.  Outward  symbols  necessary  for  every  religious  society, 
bat  the  determinate  fbrm  God  might  alter  in  the  New  Testament 
Keoesnty  of  a  recipient  state  of  mind.  God's  grace  not  absolutely 
connected  with  the  svmboL  He  sets  distinctlv  forth,  in  opposition  to 
the  Donatists,  the  objective  s]£;nificance  of  tne  sacraments.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  religion  c^the  spirit,  signs  few  and  simple 662 — 664 

Number  of  the  sacraments  still  undetermined.  The  four  sacraments  of 
Aogoatin 664—- 665 
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SECOND  PERIOD  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  DIOCLESIAN  PERSECUTION  TO  THE  TIME 
OF  GREGORY  THE  GREAT.  BISHOP  OF  ROME;  OR  FROM  THE  YEAB 
812  TO  THE  YEAR  590. 


SECTION    FIRST. 

RELATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE  WORLD.     ITS  EXTENSION 

AXD  LIMITATION. 

I.  Within  the  Roman  Empire. 

A.  Relation  of  the  Roman  EmperovB  to  the  Christian  Church, 

The  Christian  church  had  corae  forth  victorious  out  of  its  last  bloody 
conflict  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  The  very  author  of  the  persecu- 
tion, the  Emperor  Galcrius  himself,  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  power  of  conviction  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  fire  and  sword. 
But  in  truth  no  experience  can  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  fanaticism  and 
of  despotism ;  and  had  not  everything  assumed  another  shape,  imder 
the  influence  of  a  great  political  change  in  the  Roman  empire,  deeply 
affecting  the  history  of  the  world,  the  attempt  would,  perhaps,  even 
after  that  last  edict  of  toleration,  have  been  renewed  in  many  districts, 
to  suppress  Christianity  by  force ;  as  indeed  it  had  often  been  the  case 
before,  that  the  persecution,  after  a  momentary  pause,  broke  forth 
again  with  increased  violence. 

One  of  the  regents  of  that  period  was  Oaius  Galerius  Valerius  Maxi- 
minus,  who  ruled  at  first  over  Egjrpt  and  Syria ;  then,  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Galerius  in  the  year  311,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces ;  —  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Christians.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  condition,  —  having  been  originally 
a  shepherd,  —  he  was  blindly  devoted  to  all  the  popular  superstitions  of 
Paganism,  inclined  by  his  own  disposition  to  serve  as  a  tool  to  the 
priests,  and  possessed  withal  of  a  rough,  violent,  despotic  temper.  He 
had  no  wish  now,  it  is  true,  to  be  the  only  one  among  the  regents  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  oppose  the  edict  wluch  had  been  issued  by  the 
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oldest  Augustus  ;  but  still  he  could  not  be  satisfied  to  publish  it  in  the 
same  open  manner  in  which  it  had  been  published  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  He  had  only  directed,  under  the  hand  of  his  first  officer 
of  state,  Sabinus,  the  prsetorian  prefect,  that  it  should  be  announced 
to  all  the  provincial  magistrates,  as  the  emperor's  will,  that  the  Chria- 
tians  should  no  longer  be  molested.  The  prefect  issued  a  mandate 
which  agreed  in  substance  with  the  edict  of  Valerius :  "  That  it  had 
long  been  with  the  emperors  an  object  of  their  most  anxious  desire,  to 
bring  back  the  souls  of  all  men  to  the  right  ways  of  a  pious  life  ;  so 
that  those  who  followed  any  usage  foreign  from  that  of  the  Romans, 
might  be  induced  to  pay  to  the  immortal  gods  the  homage  which  is  due 
to  them :  but  such  had  been  the  obstinacy  of  many  people,  that  they 
would  neither  be  drawn  away  from  their  purpose  by  a  reasonable  obe- 
dience to  the  imperial  command,  nor  awed  by  the  punishments  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  their  imperial  majes- 
ties ^  had  graciously  considered,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  mild 
intentions  to  involve  so  many  in  danger,  they  had  resolved  that,  for  the 
Ihe  future,  no  Christian  should  be  punished  or  disturbed  on  account  of 
his  reUgion ;  since  it  had  been  made  evident  by  the  experience  of  so 
long  a  period,  that  they  could  in  no  way  be  persuaded  to  desist  from 
their  own  wilful  determination."  ^ 

The  more  violent  the  persecution  had  been,  especially  in  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  government  of  Maximinus,  the  greater  was  the  joy 
of  the  Christians  in  those  countries,  when  this  command  of  the  emperor 
was  everywhere  put  in  execution.  From  their  different  places  of  exile, 
from  the  prisons,  from  the  mines  in  wliich  they  had  been  condemned  to 
labor,  crowds  of  thankful  Christians  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  the 

Eublic  wayfares  resounded  with  their  songs  of  pi-aise.  The  churches 
egan  to  be  rebuilt,  and  to  be  filled  once  more  with  worshipping  assem- 
blies. Scarcely  for  half  a  year  did  their  joy  and  tranqmUity  remain 
undisturbed.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  restoration  of  the  Christian 
churches,  and  the  great  number  of  those  who  now  freely  and  publicly 
joined  in  the  religious  services,  excited  afresh  the  fanatic  rage  of  the 
Heathens,  which  could  once  more  readily  find  an  organ  for  its  expres- 
sion in  that  Maximinus,  who,  at  heart,  had  never  ceased  to  cherish  his 
blind  zeal  for  the  old  idolatry,  and  his  hatred  of  Christianity. 

At  first,  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  enthusiasm  which  the  memory 
of  the  martyrs  enkindled  in  the  Christians  who  assembled  at  their 
graves.  It  was  very  easy,  too,  in  pretending  fear  lest  some  disturbance 
might  happen  to  the  public  peace,  to  find  a  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
Christians  from  assembling  at  their  places  of  burial  —  the  cemeteries. 
The  religious  views  of  the  emperor  being  well  known,  the  heathen 
priests,  conjurors  and  magistrates,  in  various  cities  both  of  his  old  and 
of  his  new  pro\ince,  where  from  the  earliest  times  the  pagan  worship 
stood  in  high  repute,  and  certain  forms  of  it  in  particular  were  exhib- 

^  The  Numcn  dominorura  nostronim,  ^  already  iho  diplomatic  language,  then  ex- 
^eioTjjg  Tuv  deoTzorCjv  ijfujv,  —  as  the  debas-     pressed  itself. 

Ing,  idolatrou3  flattery  which  had  become        ^  Eoseb.  hist  eccles.  L  IK.  c  1.     De 

mort  persecutor,  c  3G. 
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ited  wtth  much  antique  display,  (as  at  Antioch,  Tyf®»  ^^  Nicomedia 
m  Bithjnia,)  instigated  their  fellow-citiKeiis  to  beg  it  as  a  favor  of  die 
emperor,  that  no  enemy  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers  might  be  permitted 
to  dwell  or  practise  his  own  rites  of  worship  within  their  walls.  In 
part  it  was  fanatical  intolerance,  and  in  part  a  spirit  of  servile  flat- 
tery, more  anxious  to  obtain  the  &yor  of  the  prince  than  to  promote  the 
honor  of  the  gods,  which  dictated  these  petitions.  Christian  authors, 
it  is  true,  affirm,  that  the  emperor  himself  secretly  encouraged  these 
persons  to  present  such  petitions,  that  he  might  have  a  fiEur  pretext  finr 
persecuting  the  Christians.^  But  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  here 
report  a  fiict  which  was  known  to  themselves ;  but  only  represent  as  a 
fact,  the  inference  which  they  thought  themselves  warranted  to  draw, 
firom  ^  manner  in  which  Manminns  received  such  petitions,  and  from 
lus  known  dispodtion.  The  reception  which  these  petition?  met  with 
firom  the  emperor  was,  at  all  events,  without  any  further  action  on  his 
part,  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  repeat  them.  True,  when  he  first 
took  possession  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which  had  belonged  to  (he 
empire  ci  Galerius;  and  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Nicomedia,  many  of 
the  citizens  appealed  before  him  with  the  images  of  their  gods,  and 
presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  a  petition  of  this  sort,  he  was 
still  just  enough  —  unless  we  may  suppose  he  was  restrained  for  the 
present  by  reasons  of  policy — to  refuse  granting  their  petition  immcdir 
ately.  He  caused  himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  things ;  and  on  finding  that  there  were  many  Christians  in  the 
city,  he  told  the  deputies,  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  grant 
their  request ;  but  he  understood  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  all  the  citi- 
xens,  and  he  desired  to  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
conrictions.*  When,  however,  similar  petitions  came  to  him  firom  other 
cities,  testifying  great  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  when,  more- 
over, pious  frauds,  so  called,  were  employed  to  operate  on  the  mind  of 
the  superstitious  and  credulous  prince,  —  as  at  Antioch,  where  it  was 
said  a  voice  had  issued  from  a  wonder-working  statue  of  Jupiter  Philios, 
lately  set  up,  and  the  god  required  that  his  enemies  should  be  driven 
from  the  city  and  its  territory,* — Maximin  could  no  longer  maintain 
that  tone  of  impartiality  which  was  so  foreign  from  his  nature.  He 
thought  it  due  to  the  honor  of  the  gods,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  later 
edict,  those  gods  to  whom  the  state  owed  its  preservation,  that  he 
should  not  reject  a  request  which  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  promotion 
of  that  honor.  He  not  only  granted  such  petitions,  but  expressed  to 
those  who  presented  them,  his  particular  approbation  of  their  pious  dis- 
position. At  Tyre,  he  caused  to  be  publicly  fixed  up,  in  answer  to  a 
proposal  of  this  sort,  and  as  an  encouraging  token  of  his  satisfaction 

1  TInw  l>e  xnortib.  persecnt  c  36:  Sub-  the  edict  which  he  subsequently  published 

omatis  Icgationibus  ci^itatum,  quae  pete-  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  and  which  Ense- 

rent,  ne   intra   dritatcs   suas    Chrisuanis  bins,  after  his  usual  manner,  has  translated 

coHTenticnla  extmcre  liccrct,  ut  quasi  coac-  in  very  obscure  language  from  the  Latin 

tns  et  impulsus  facere  videratur,  quod  erat  original ;  or  else  it  was  composed  in  a  yexj 

fponte  iactnrus  •,  and  Euseb.  DL  2 :  Airrdf  barbarous  diplomatic  style. 
iaoTu  Kod^  rjiiuv  rrpeo^evtroL  '  Euseb.  IX.  3 

*  Tlui  is  stated  by  Maximin  himself,  in 
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with  its  pious  spirit,  a  laudatory  writing,  composed  in  the  pompous, 
declamatory  style  of  the  rhetorical  schools  of  that  period,  by  some  mas- 
ter or  pupil  of  the  same.  Among  other  things  it  was  here  said :  "  That 
highest  and  greatest  Jupiter,  who  presides  over  your  famous  city,  who 
saved  the  gods  of  your  fathers,  your  wives,  children,  hearths  and  homes 
firom  every  pestilent  infection,  he  it  was  vrho  inspired  your  souls  with 
this  wholesome  purpose,  revealing  to  you  how  noble  and  salutary  it  is, 
to  approach  the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods  with  becoming  reverence." 
Next  is  set  forth  in  swollen  expressions,  how,  by  the  renewed  worship 
of  the  gods,  men  had  been  delivered  from  the  distresses  of  famine  and 
of  war,  from  contagious  pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities,  which 
formerly  had  been  brought  on  by  the  guilt  of  the  Christians:  — " For 
these  things  happened  in  consequence  of  the  pernicious  error  of  those 
reckless  men,  when  it  had  taken  possession  of  their  souls,  and  covered 
abnost  the  whole  world  with  disgrace."  It  is  then  said  of  the  Chris- 
tians :  "  If  they  persist  in  their  accursed  folly,  let  them  be  banished, 
as  you  demand,  far  from  vour  city  and  its  territory."  And  that  they 
themselves  might  know  with  what  good  will  the  emperor  received  their 
proposition,  they  were  invited  to  ask  for  some  special  favor,  which 
should  be  granted  them  at  once,  as  a  memorial  to  their  children  and 
ohildrens'  children  of  their  piety  towards  the  immortal  gods.^ 

In  every  way,  Maximin  sought  to  restore  the  splendor  of  Paganism, 
and,  by  giving  new  power  and  new  consequence  to  its  zealous  votaries, 
to  supplant  the  Chnstians,  without  publishing  any  new  edict  against 
them.  The  appointment  to  sacerdotal  offices  in  the  provinces  had  hithr 
erto  been  lodged  with  the  senatorial  colleges,  (the  coUegio  decurionum, 
curialium,)  who  chose  to  such  posts,  those  of  their  own  number  who  had 
been  already  tried  in  various  municipal  employments.  But  Maximin 
now  reserved  the  appointment  to  such  places  in  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  be  sure  to  have  promoted  to  them  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  senate,  and  those  from  whom  he  could  expect  the  most  zealous  and 
influential  exertions  to  reanimate  Paganism.  To  the  highest  posts  of 
the  sacerdotal  colleges  he  chose,  in  fact,  men  who  had  already  ^ed  the 
hi^er  civil  offices ;  and,  to  procure  for  them  greater  respect,  he  gave 
tiliem  the  mantie  of  glistening  white,  inwrought  with  gold,  which  before 
was  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  court  offices.^ 

Trials  before  Pilate  (acta  Pilati)  were  now  forged,  full  of  blasphe- 
mies against  Christ.^  These  fabricated  documents  were  distributed 
throu^  the  city  and  country  schools,  in  order  that  hatred  to  Christiaor 

sian  persecDtion ;  and  special  pains  were 
now  taken  to  pat  it  in  drcalation.  This 
we  arc  obliged  to  suppose,  if  these  acta  are 
altogether  the  same  with  those  to  which  a 
pagan  priest,  in  some  earlier  year  of  the 
Dioclesian  persecution,  appealed  before  a 
tribunal  as  testimony  against  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Acta  Tarachi,  Probi,  et  Andro- 
nici,  c.  9.  His  words  to  the  Christians  are : 
Mcjpe,  rwro  ohn  ol6a^^  6tl,  6v  ^TWcaA^,  av&pO' 
Tzov  nva  yeyevijfihov  KOKOVoyov,  iitd  i^ovai^ 
de  UtXarov  rtvoc  tiytfuivog  avriprrjo-dai  aranh' 
PV>,  do  Kai  i/nouviffiara  KaTaKeivrat; 


1  The  edict,  in  a  Greek  translation,  is  in 
Ensebius,  IX.  7. 

'  Euseb.  IX.  4.    De  mortib.  p.  c.  36. 

*  Euseb.  IX.  5.  Still  earlier  than  this, 
there  may  have  been  various  recensions  of 
the  acta  Pilati  by  Christians  and  Pagans; 
and  so  this  new  device  of  malice  may  have 
sprung  out  of  some  older  root.  Perhaps, 
also,  it  is  inexact,  when  it  is  said,  that  those 
acta  were  then  forged  for  the  first  time; 
perhaps  the  fanatical  hate  of  the  Pagans 
bad  already  devised  some  contrivance  of 
this  sort  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Diode- 
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itymi^t  be  seasonably  instilled  mto  tbe  minds  of  the  children,— -a 
well-choeen  means,  no  doubt,  for  giving  currency  to  convictions  such  as 
men  wished  to  have  them. 

The  declamatory  notice  above  cited,  that  public  calamities  were 
warded  off  by  the  worship  of  the  gods,  was  soon  refuted  by  experience. 
There  was  a  fiulure  of  harvest,  and  a  Setmine ;  pestilential  disorders 
raged.,  Meanwhile  the  Christians  chose  the  best  way  to  manifest  the 
spirit  of  their  faith,  and  to  show  the  Heathens  the  groundlessness  of 
their  accusations.^  They  collected  the  whole  multitude  of  the  starving 
p(H>uIation  in  the  ciiy  (probably  Nicomedia)  into  one  place,  and  dis- 
tributed bread  to  them.  Thus  it  might  be  that  more  was  accomplished 
by  this  work  of  faith,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  demonstn^ 
t&>n  of  words ;  that,  as  Eusebius  says,'  the  Heathens  praised  the  Chris- 
tians' God,  and  pronounced  the  Christians  themselves  to  be  the  only  truly 
pious  and  God-fearing  men.  But  there  is  always  a  &naticism  whi<m 
tiie  strongest  ^Etcts  can  neither  confute  nor  embanrass. 

Although  no  new  edicts  of  a  sanguinary  character  were  issued,  yet 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  under  the  impulse  of  freshly  excited 
passions,  the  outbreaks  of  which  were  rather  &vored  than  checked  by 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  that  in  various  scattered  spots  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  would  flow  copiously.  Individuals  who,  by  their  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  the  faith,  and  by  the  authority  in  which  they  stood 
among  their  fellow-believers,  had  drawn  particularly  upon  themselves 
the  hatred  of  the  governors  or  of  the  emperor,  suffered  martyrdom. 
Instances  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Emesa  in  Phoenicia,  at  Alexandria, 
and  at  Antioch.^  This  was  the  last  martyr's  blood  which  flowed  in 
consequence  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  From  the  West  began  a 
train  of  events,  which  placed  the  whole  Christian  church  in  a  different 
relation  to  the  civil  power  in  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  influence  of 
these  events  soon  extended,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  Eastern  portion 
of  the  empire. 

Constantino,  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  the  individual  by 
whom  tins  change  was  brought  about.  The  manner  in  which  it  took 
place  had  an  important  influence  on  the  entire  shaping  of  the  church 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Boman  empire,  during  the  period  commencing 
with  this  epoch.  In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  whole 
matter,  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  possessed  better 
means  of  information  respecting  the  early  religious  education  of  the 
person  from  whom  all  this  proceeded.  But,  as  often  happens,  the  facts 
which  have  reached  us  concerning  the  mental  development  of  the  author 
of  a  great  outward  change  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  scanty  and 
meagre ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  gather  our  conclusions  from  a 
few  Bcat^red  hints. 

His  &ther,  Constantius  Chlorus,  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked 
m  another  place,  friendly  to  the  Christians,  and  probably  a  follower  of 
that  species  of  reli^ous  eclecticism  which  united  Christ  along  with  the 
gods  of  Rome.    His  mother,  Helena,  the  first  wife  of  Constantius,  be- 

1  Compare  Ae  rimiltr  exflii^>le  in  Ae       *  L.  9,  c.  8. 
int  Tobime.  *  Entebi  IX  c.  S. 
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comes  known,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  as  a  zealous  Cliristian  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  her  religious  knowledge,  —  devoted  and  punctil- 
ious in  the  performance  of  all  the  external  duties  of  religion.  There 
are  no  existing  grounds  for  supposing  that  she  came  to  this  conviction 
suddenly,  or  that  she  was  led  to  embrace  it,  in  her  later  years,  by  the 
example  of  her  son.  Nothing  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  she  was,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  her  life,  if  not  a  Christian,  at  least  inclined  to 
Christianity.^  Possibly  it  was  through  her  influence  that  this  direction 
had  been  given  to  the  mind  of  her  husband ;  since  it  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  the  husband  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
through  means  of  the  wife.  Slight  as  must  have  been  the  immediate 
influence  of  his  parents  on  the  education  of  Constantine,  who  was  so 
early  removed  from  their  side  ;  yet  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the 
religious  principles  of  the  parents  would  not  fail  to  make  some  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  their  son.  The  Christians  being  at  that  time  so 
numerous  and  so  widely  dispersed,  Constantine  would,  without  doubt, 
frequently  come  in  contact  with  them  ;  and,  as  we  may  readUy  suppose, 
they  would  neglect  no  opportunity  which  offered,  of  making  the  pribce 
fevorably  disposed  towards  their  religion  and  tiieir  party.  While  a 
youth,  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Dioclesian ;  and  afterwards  at  that 
of  Oalerius.  He  witnessed  at  Nicomedia  the  out-burst  of  th^  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians.^  This  example  of  blood-thirsty  fanaticism 
could  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  revolt  his  youthful,  and  in  respect 
to  such  proceedings,  imprejudiced  mind.  When  he  compared  the 
rehgious  tolerance  of  his  father  with  the  spirit  which  he  here  saw  dis- 
played, it  was  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  decide,  which  way  of  think- 
mg  would  best  contribute  to  promote  the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of 
the  state.  He  witnessed  here,  too,  such  proofs  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  might  well  make  an  impression  on  him.  He  saw  there 
was  something  in  Christianity,  which  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  fire  and 
sword. 

In  the  next  following  years,  after  Constantine,  as  his  father^s  succes- 
sor, had  been  proclaimed  Augustus,  in  806,  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
he  appears  to  nave  been  still  attached  to  the  pagan  forms  of  worship. 
When,  in  the  year  808,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with 

1  Nothing  certain  is  known  with  regard  to  ism,  still  cherished  a  certain  veneration  for 
die  relations  between  Helena  and  her  son  Christy  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  disposed 
u  to  this  matter.  Theodoret,  it  is  tme,  says  to  favor  Christianitj. 
expressly,  (H.  E.  1.  L  c.  18,)  that  Ck>nstan-  ^  See  the  religions  discourse  which  the 
tine  receiveid  his  first  impressions  of  Chris-  Christian  emperor  is  said  to  hare  pro- 
tianitj  from  her;  bnt  we  cannot  be  sure  nounced  before  a  Christian  assembly — Ora- 
tiiat  his  aathority  for  this  statement  is  de-  tio  ad  sanctonim  coetum,  appended  to  the 
gerving  of  confidence.  Ensebius  might  have  life  of  this  emperor  by  Eusebios,  c  25. 
been  more  correctly  informed ;  and  he  says,  Though  it  assuredly  cannot  be  supposed 
(de  vita  Constant  1.  m.  c  47,)  it  was  by  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  by  toe  em- 
means  of  Constantine  that  his  mother  first  peror  precisely  as  it  stands  here,  yet  the 
became  a  Christian,  —  "deoae^fi  Karaxmi'  substance  of  it  is  nevertheless  not  wholly 
oovro,  oi)K  ovaav  nporepov.  But  we  should  unlike  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from 
remaik,  that  Ensebius  was  strongly  inclined  him.  Compare  also  what  Constantine  says 
to  turn  everrthing  to  the  advantage  of  his  concerning  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian, 
hero ;  and  tbat  it  is  in  nowise  inconsistent  in  his  proclamation  issued  in  the  East,  af- 
with  this  statement,  to  suppose  that  Helena,  ter  the  victory  over  Licinius.  Enseb.  de 
vUkpcofetfing  to  becmtoeside  of  Heathen-  yita  Oonstantm.  L IL  c.  49. 
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ibat  MaiifniftTwia  Hercalins  who  had  a  second  time  set  himself  up  as 
emperor,  he  received  the  unexpected  intelligence,  that  the  Franks, 
agamst  whom  he  was  jost  commencing  a  campaign,  had  ceased  from 
llieir  hostile  demonstratums,  he  gave  pabUc  thanks  in  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  probably  at  Anton,  (Augostodimom,)  and  presented  a 
magnificent  (Bering  to  the  god.^  From  this  circnmstance  we  may 
gather,  not  only  that  Ccmstantine  still  professed  an  attachment  to  the 
<dd  heathen  ceremomes,  but  also  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
warriors  and  princes  who  make  no  account  of  the  reli^ous  interest,  and 
who,  strangers  to  all  emotions  and  impulses  of  that  natnro,  have  an  eye 
only  to  the  human  means  of  prosecutmg  their  undertakings.  He  be- 
fieved  himself  to  be  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  the  protection  cf 
agod. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Maxentius,*  that 
Constantino  publicly  declared  in  &vor  of  the  Christians.  The  question 
here  presents  itself,  whether,  as  we  must  suppose  according  to  one  of 
tiie  traditions,  it  was  this  victory  itself,  in  connection  with  the  extraor- 
dmary  circumstances  preceding  it,  which  gave  this  new  and  decided 
direction,  not  to  the  public  conduct  only,  Imt  also  to  the  rolij^ous  opin- 
ions, of  this  emperor. 

According  to  Eusebius,'  the  way  in  which  this  important  change  was 
brought  about,  was  as  follows :  —  Maxentius,  in  making  his  prepara> 
tions  for  the  war,  had  scrupulously  observed  all  the  customary  ceremo- 
nies of  Pagamsm,  and  was  rolying  for  success  on  the  agency  of  super* 
natural  powers.  Hence  Constantino  was  the  moro  strongly  persuaded, 
that  he  ought  not  to  place  his  whole  confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  He 
revolved  in  his  mind,  to  what  god  it  would  be  suitable  for  him  to  apply 
for  aid.  The  misfortunes  of  the  last  emperors,  who  had  been  so  zeal- 
oualy  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Paganism,  and  the  example  of  his  &ther, 
who  had  trusted  in  the  one  true  and  almighty  God  alone,  admomshed 
him  that  he  also  should  place  confidence  in  no  other.  To  this  God, 
therefore,  he  applied,  praying  that  he  would  reveal  himself  to  him, 
and  lend  him  the  protection  of  his  arm  in  the  approaching  contest. 
While  thus  praying,  a  short  time  after  noon,^  he  beheld,  spread  on  the 
bee  of  the  heavens,  a  glittering  cross,  and  above  it  the  inscription:  ''By 
this  conquer.^"  The  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  now  just  about  to 
connnence  their  mareh  towards  Italy,  were  seized  with  awe.  While 
Constantino  was  still  pondering  the  import  of  this  sign,  night  came 
(m ;  and  in  a  dream  Christ  appeared  to  him,  with  the  same  symbol 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  directed  him  to  cause  a  banner 

1  Eameoii  Fknegyriciu  Constantini,  c  21.  side  the  interest  of  their  party.  Enseb.  H.  E. 

*  KaxeDtins,  ion  of  Mazimianns  Herca-  L  VIIL  c  14. 

fiat,  had  Mixed  opon  the  sorereigntT  in  Ita-  *  De  Tita  Ckmstant  c.  I.  S7. 

hraaid  in  North  Africa;  and  by  his  aban-  *  The  obscure  langna^   of  Ensebios: 

toed  and  Toluptnons  life,  his  oppressions,  Afufi  luafijt^ptvil/;  &oac^  ^  r^f  iffiioac  ^ffwe- 

and  hii  despotic  acts  in  every  way,  had  TtvoiofKj  is,  I  think,  most  natoraJly  intei^ 

icndeied  himself  alike  odious  to  Heathens  preted  by  supposing  the   last  danie   to 

and  to  Christians ;  though  at  Rome  he  had  contain  a  limitation  of  the  first 

In  the  outset  showed  mmself  faToraUe  to  *  ToOry  vuco,  undoubtedly,  in  the  natif« 

the  Chiistiaas,  with  a  Tiew  to  leearo  on  hit  Umsnage  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Boown 

tolmaci:  Hocvlaos. 
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to  be  prepared  after  tihe  same  pattern,  and  to  use  it  as  his  protection 
against  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  emperor  obeyed :  he  caused 
to  be  made,  after  the  pattern  he  had  seen,  the  resplendent  banner  of 
the  cross,  (called  the  Labarum,)  on  the  shaft  of  which  was  affixed,  with 
the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  monogram  (]^)  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
He  then  sent  for  Christian  teachers,  of  whom  he  inquired  concerning 
flie  God  that  had  appeared  to  him,  and  the  import  of  the  symbol.  This 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  instructing  him  in  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Taking  the  account  of  Eusebius  as  literally  true,  we  should  have  to 
recognize  in  this  occurrence  a  real  miracle.  We  should  be  the  less 
tempted  to  separate  the  fact  at  bottom  from  the  subjective  conception 
and  representation  of  it  by  the  narrator,  and  thus  to  reduce  it  from  the 
form  of  a  supernatural  to  that  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  because  the 
pagan  army,  which  Constantino  was  leading  from  Graid,  and  which, 
according  to  the  pagan  rhetorician  Libanius,  conquered,  praying  to  the 
gods,^  is  said  also  to  have  beheld  the  words  inscribed  in  the  heavens. 
Bat  the  supposition  of  a  miracle  here,  is  one  which  has  in  itself  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it,  especially  when  we  consider,  that  the  conversianj 
as  it  is  called^  of  the  Roman  emperor^  such  as  it  really  was,  could  in 
nowise  possess  the  same  significance  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d,  who  respect- 
eth  not  the  person,  but  looks  upon  the  heart  alone  as  an  acceptable  sac- 
rifice, as  it  had  in  the  eyes  of  men  dazzled,  and  deceived  by  outward 
show.  In  this  particular  way,  "it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
change  of  heart,  which  is  the  only  change  that  deserves  to  be  called  a 
conversion,  could  have  been  wrought.  Much  rather  might  we  presume 
that,  in  this  way,  the  emperor  would  be  misled  to  combine  pagan  super- 
stition with  a  mere  coloring  of  Christianity.  And  were  we  to  judge  of 
the  end  which  this  miracle  was  designed  to  subserve,  by  the  general 
consequences  of  the  emperor's  conversion  on  the  Christian  church  with- 
in the  Roman  empire,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  these  conse- 
quences were  really  so  benign  in  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  they  were  imagined  to  be,  by  those  persons  who, 
dazzled  by  outward  show,  saw  in  the  external  power  and  splendor  of  the 
Christian  church  a  triumph  of  Christianity. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  in  order  to  suppose  a  real  miracle,  we  need 
better  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  as  they  are  stated  by  Euse- 
bius. The  only  witness  is  Constantino  himself,  who,  many  years  after 
tiie  event,  had  related  the  circumstances  to  this  writer.^  !But,  in  the 
case  of  Constantino  himself,  it  might  Easily  happen,  that  what  was  in 
itself  a  natural  phenomenon,  would,  by  his  ovm  subjective  apprehensi(M) 

1  liban.  imip  tuv  lepuv^  ed.  Reiske,  yoL  tians,  we  must  expUin  the  dicnmstance  bj 

n.  p.  160,  Ka&atpd  fjutv  rbv  mpw^pvamna  '  supposing  that  what  he  then  knew  about  hi 

ri^  fiCtfopf  b  yaXaruv  in*  avrdv  dyayijv  arpa^  seemed  to  him  either  not  weU  authenticat- 

rmredoy,  bi  ^£oi(  iir^X&ov  nponpov  th^dfU'  ed,  or  else  not  important  enough  for  his 

MM.  porpose ;  for  it  was  then  his  opinion  that 

'  As  Eosebins  does  not  mention  this  in  Constantine,  following  the  example  of  his 

his  Chorch  EUstory,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  father,  was  already  a  Christian,  ana  marched 

•oppose  that,  when  he  composed  this  histo-  ^igauut  Maxentins,  calling  on  God  and 

jnr,  he  did  not  Know  mmetking  about  it  Quist  to  assist  him. 
nroogh  die  popular  tmditkm  of  the  Ghzis- 
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of  it,  bj  the  power  of  hncjj  the  length  of  the  mteirening  time,  the 
mh  to  be  regarded  by  the  bishops  as  a  person  peculiarly  favored  of 
Gody  gradually  assume  to  itself  toe  shape  of  a  nuracle.  Add  to  this, 
that  Eusebius  himself,  in  the  character  of  a  rhetorical  panegyrist,  might 
indulge  in  some  exaggeration. 

His  story  is  not  wm>Ily  conastent  with  itself;  but  contains,  besides 
file  miraculous  part  of  it,  much  that  seems  altogether  improbable. 
Constantino  must  have  received  some  knowledge  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians  from  his  &ther ;  yet  he  inquires  who  he  is.  It  seems  that 
he  needed  to  be  informed  what  was  meant  by  tiie  symbol  of  tiie  cross ; 
but  the  import  of  this  sign,  which  appeared  in  the  daOy  life  of  every 
Christian,  and  concerning  the  supernatural  influence  of  which  so  much 
was  said,  could  at  that  time  hardly  remun  unknown  to  any  one  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  associatii^  with  Christians.  The  very  style  of  the 
narration,  then,  as  drawn  up  by  Eusebius,  would  lead  us  of  itself  to  be 
cautions  how  we  take  everything  it  contains  as  literally  true ;  and  to 
conjecture  that  a  natural  phenomenon  was  the  basis  of  what  he  has  rep- 
resented as  a  supernatural  event.  Now  we  do  actually  find  other 
accounts,  which  may,  periiaps,  be  traced  back  to  a  still  older  and  purer 
source,  —  to  an  account  given  by  Constantine,  or  by  Christians  who 
were  with  him,  soon  after  the  event,  —  and  which  point  more  directly 
to  a  natural  incident.  According  to  Rxifinus,  he  sees,  in  a  dream, 
towards  the  East,  the  flaming  sign  of  a  cross  ;  and,  wakiag  in  a  fright, 
beholds  at  his  side  an  angel,  who  exclaims :  "  By  this  conquer."  ^  The 
nork,  "  De  mortibus  persecutorumj^^  reports,  that  he  was  directed 
m  a  vision  to  cause  the  sign  of  the  Christian's  God  to  be  placed  on  the 
shields  of  his  soldiers.^  These  statements  point  to  a  psychological  ex- 
planation. Yet  we  must  admit,  that  what  then  transpired  in  tiie  mind 
of  Constantine  would  have  an  important  influence  on  his  way  of  think- 
ing and  on  his  conduct  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 

But  it  maybe  doubted,  whether  we  have  sufficient  warrant  for  adopt- 
ing this  hypothesis.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  story  may  have  sprung 
up  after  the  event.  In  the  eyes  of  both  Pagans  and  Christians,  the 
victory  over  Maxcntius  was  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance.  Pagans 
and  Christians  were  at  that  time  inclined,  each  party  in  their  own  way, 
to  introduce,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aid  of  higher  powers ;  and 
the  rhetorical  panegyrists  especially  contributed  to  the  propagation  of 
such  legends.  Pagans  saw,  in  this  case,  the  gods  of  the  eternal  city, 
engaged  to  deliver  them  from  the  disgraceful  yoke.  Among  them,  ac- 
cordin^y,  was  circulated  the  legend  of  a  heavenly  army,  seen  in  the 
air,  and  sent  by  the  gods  to  the  succor  of  Constantino.^  Among  the 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  was  propagated  of  an  appear- 

1  Rafin.  hist  eocles.  i  IX.  c  9.  se  ferebant    The  words  are  eren  pat  faito 

'  I>e  m.  p.  c.  44.    Commonitiis  est  in  their  month :  Coasumtinnm  petimns,  Con- 

amtte  Constanttnns  at  cceleste  signnm  Dei  stantino  imas  auxilio.    And  the  pttiabla 

(die  monofprfkm  of  Christ)  notaret  in  scntis  flattery  adds  to  this :  Habent  protecto  el 

atane  ita  proeliam  committeret  divina'jactantiam,  et  coelcstia  c^aoqae  tangit 

*  Naxarii  Panegyricns  in  Constantin,  c.  amhitio.     Illi,  dirinitiu  mini,  glariaboKim 

14.    In  ore  dcniqne  est  omninm  Galliamm,  qnod  tSn  militahant.  ' 

dcrdtaa  Tisoa,  qui  se  dinnitns  BUMoa  pns 
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ance  of  the  cross.  Constantine  having  been  observed,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  to  show  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the  cross,  men  would 
fiun  trace  this  habit  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  by  the  jdd  of  the  cross  he 
had  obtained  his  victory ;  and  by  an  anachronistic  combination  of 
events  which  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  they  referred  many 
things,  which  belonged  to  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
as  for  instance,  the  erection  of  the  banner  of  the  cross,  back  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Constantine  may  have 
acknowledged  this  account  of  the  popular  tradition,  to  give  himself  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians ;  perhaps,  by  degrees,  persuad- 
ing himself  that  the  event  had  actually  so  happened.  This,  we  must 
admit,  is  possible.  But,  in  this  case,  we  should  have  to  trace  those 
regulations  of  Constantine  in  favor  of  the  Christian  church,  which  im- 
mediately ensued,  to  dome  other  cause.  It  is  altogether  inadmissible, 
however,  to  explain  these  regulations  as  resulting  from  the  policy  of 
Constantine.  In  gaining  over  the  Christian  party  to  hi3  side,  he  lost 
ground  with  the  Heathen  ;  and  yet  the  Heathen  party,  if  not  the  most 
numerous,  was  for  the  most  part  still  in  possession  of  the  power.  Many 
things,  moreover,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  proceedings  of  Constantine^ 
after  this  time,  which  assuredly  do  not  admit  of  being  explained  from 
any  plan  of  policy,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  a  peculiar  religious  in- 
terest. From  what  has  been  said  above,  however,  respecting  the  early 
education  of  Constantine,  we  might  very  easily  account  for  the  fact, 
even  without  resorting  to  the  vision  of  the  cross,  that,  like  Alexander 
Beverus  and  Plulip  the  Arabian,  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  a  powerful  Divine  Being,  who  was  to  be  wor^ 
filupped  along  with  the  ancient  gods  of  the  nation ;  and  that  he  was 
led,  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  when  his  power  was  increased,  and 
he  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  those  lands  where  Christianity 
had  become  more  widely  diffused,  to  express,  in  lus  public  and  civil  acts, 
a  conviction  which  he  had  ahready  long  entertained. 

But  although  the  origin  of  this  legend  might  be  thus  explained,  and 
although  we  are  not  driven  to  a  fact  of  this  sort  in  order  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  Constantine  towards  the  Christian  church,  yet  we 
ought  not,  without  weighty  reasons,  to  reject  the  legend  altogether ; 
nor  should  we,  without  weighty  reasons,  charge  Constantine  with  a 
partly  intentional  fraud ;  especially  as  he  himself  here  furnishes  us  witii 
a  key  to  explain  his  way  of  thinkmg  and  acting  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  is  in  every  respect  exceedingly  well  suited  to  that  end,  and 
which  in  many  ways  is  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  We  have  already 
observed  that  Constantine,  in  his  wars,  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
the  gods  for  assistance.^  Christian  and  Pagan  historians  are  agreed, 
that  Maxentius,  whose  superstition,  as  it  frequently  happens,  was  equal 
to  his  crimes,  offered  many  sacrifices  to  secure  the  victory  on  his  side ;  and 
that  he  relied  more  upon  supernatural  powers  than  upon  the  might  of 
his  arms.2    Even  in  the  later  period  of  Constantino's  life,  wc  meet 

*  Comp.  with  the  above  remark,  the  coins     invido  comiti.   EckheL,doctriaanammonim 
of  Constantine  with  the  inscription :   Soli    vetcmm,  vol.  8,  p.  75. 

^  Vid.  Zosim,  L  U.  c  16. 
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wiA  many  things  which  show  that  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  the  pagan 
rites.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  he, 
too,  would  wish  to  have  some  superior  power  on  his  own  side  ;  and  that 
with  this  feeUng,  in  accordance  with  the  pagan  mode  of  thinking, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  still  clung  to  him,  his  attention  would  be 
Erected  to  watch  for  signs  in  the  heavens,  from  which  he  could  gather 
an  omen.^  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  he  had  heard  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  cross  ;  he  already  believed  in  the  God  of  the 
Christians  as  a  powerful  bemg.  Now  it  is  very  possible,  that,  either  of 
himself,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Christians  about  his  person,  he  imagined 
he  perceived,  in  the  shape  of  the  clouds,  or  in  some  other  object,  a  sign 
of  the  cross,  —  the  Christians  being  disposed  to  trace  their  favorite 
symbol  in  almost  every  object  of  nature.  The  vision  in  his  sleep,  which 
perhaps  immediately  followed,  admits  itself  also,  in  this  case,  of  an 
etsy  explanation.  Thus,  then,  Constantino  was  led  to  conceive  the 
hope  that,  by  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Christians  and  the  sacred 
ijrmbol  of  the  cross,  he  should  conquer.^  He  obtained  the  victory, 
iA  now  felt  that  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  Grod  of  the  Christians. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  became  his  amulet,  of  which  fact  we  find  many 
and  various  indications  in  the  ensuing  life  of  Coustantine.  After  the 
rictory,  he  caused  to  be  .erected  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  liis  own  statue, 
holding  in  the  ri;rht  hand  a  standard,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  the 
folWing  inscription  beneath  it :  "  By  this  salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol 
of  valor,  I  freed  your  city  from  the  yoke  of  tlie  tyrant."  ^  He  was  after- 
irards  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making  this  sign,  (to  wliich  he  ascribed 
a  supernatural  power  of  protection)  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  and 
was  often  observed  to  draw  the  cross  upon  his  foreliead.* 

This  hypothesis  is  rendered  probable,  by  similar  examples  belonging 
to  the  same  period,  where  superstition  became  the  way  to  faith,  and 
men  who  imagined  they  perceived  supernatural  effects  to  proceed  from 

^  We  may  compare  the  xhoar/fjia  in  Eq-  dr;f,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  Latin  there 

tehliis  vita  tonst.  I.  2«,  with  a  i^inaj,un(n'.  was  sometliin«T  exactly  corresponding^:  to  it, 

"Allhonj;h  the  remark  is  ctTiainly  just  as  "  salutari."      Now  unquestionably  it  may 

in  ilK-lf.  that  tlie  Christian  hi'itoriuns  were  he  said,  that  the  emperor  had  pcrliaps  caused 

Tory  ready  to  inia;rinc  they  saw  ilie  si;rn  of  himself  to  he  represented  simj)ly  with  a  Ro- 

the  cross  where  there  was  nothing'  of  the  man  hasta,  (*^opi'  OTavpoi)  axriuart^  says  Eu- 

kiad.  yet  there  are  no  existin*^  jrrounds  for  sthius,)  and  tliat  it  was  only  tlie  woni  "  salu- 

■pfilving    this    remark,   with    K(khel    and  tare,"  and  some  accidental   peculiarity  in 

ManVo.  to  nil  the  monuments  lielon;rinj?  to  the  shape  of  the  spear,  coupled  with  what 

the  lime  of  Coustantine,  and  for  rejjarding  wjis  known  rospectin;;  Constajitine  in  his 

the  I^'vharum  as  no  more  than  an  ordinary  later  life,  which  led  to  the  exjjlanation  of 

liom.m  hanner:  still  le«s  is  there  any  jrood  that  symbol  as  the  cross;  hut  the  truth  is, 

n?ii-o!i  f<^»r  5'*ekintr  in  the  Attic  antiquities  w<»  have  not  the  least  warrant  for  accusing 

in  exphtnatioTi  of  the  mono^um  of  Christ,  Euschiu*?  of  any  such  misaj)])rchension,  es- 

ihe  meaning!  of  which  is  so  obvious.  pcciidly  when  we  consider  that  in  his  Church 

*  Enseb.  hist.  et*cle<.  IX.  9,  de  v.  C.  IT.  Ilistory,  where  this  circumstance  is  already 


Rurinus   ha3   it,  hoc  sinjrulari    sijrno :    he  rally  to  the  symbol  of  the  cross  than  to  an 

icems.  however,  not  to  have  had  before  him  ordmary  spear ;  yet  wc  should  remember 

tlie  original  I^tin  words ;  but,  in  his  usual  that,  in  the  lanp^iagc  of  Constantino,  Ro- 

wav.  to^jrivc  an  arbitrary  translation  of  the  man  and  Christian  notions  flow  tojjcther. 
Grwii   wonis   in  Euscbius.    As  Eusehios        ♦  Ensch.  III.  2.    Td  Tpoacjmv  ly  ouri" 

lays  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  word  ourtipu*'  pu^  Koraa^payt^ofKvoc  oijfui^ 
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the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  were  thereby 
first  led  \o  repose  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Christians.^  Examples  of 
this  sort  occur  also  at  other  periods,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  conyersion 
of  warlike  princes,  such  as  Clovis  and  Olof  Trygwaeson. 

In  this  way  we  may  best  explain  how  in  Constantino's  mind  there 
was  at  first  only  a  mixture  of  Heathen  with  Christian  views,  —  how  at 
first  he  could  worship  the  God  of  the  Christians  along  with*the  gods  of 
Paganism,  until,  gradually  led  on  by  the  conviction  that  this  his  patron 
God  had  procured  him  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies,  and  made  him 
master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  order  that  His  own  worship 
might  by  his  means  become  universally  diffused,  he  came  at  length  to 
believe  that  this  God  was  the  Almighty  Being  who  alone  deserved  to 
be  worshipped,  and  that  the  gods  of  the  Heathen  were  malignant 
spirits,  opposed  to  the  only  true  God  —  spirits  whose  kingdom  was, 
through  his  instrumentality,  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  first  inst£U[ice,  hU 
religious  canmetions  moved  him,  in  conformity  with  his  eclecticism, 
simply  to  grant  equal  toleration  and  £reedom  to  all  the  religions  exist- 
ing in  the  Romian  empire ;  and  this,  certainly,  was  the  course  best 
suited,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  secure  tranquillity  to  the 
state.  His  peculiar  veneration  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  moved 
him  to  give  special  dbtinction  to  the  Christian  worship,  without  prejor 
dice  to  the  old  Roman  religion.  The  Paganisip  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was,  in  fact,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  already  in  possession  of  the 
privileges  ;  the  Christian  worship,  hitherto  oppressed,  had  yet  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  same  rank  with  the  other. 

The  first  law  relating  to  matters  of  reli^on,  which  Constantine 
enacted  in  common  with  Licimus,  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The 
nature  of  its  contents,  therefore,  can  be  gathered  only  fi*om  the  char- 
acter of  the  second  law,  published  in  the  following  year,  in  which  the 
first  is  said  to  be  amended.  But  this  latter  rescript  has  also  come 
down  to  us  in  a  form  which  renders  the  attempt  to  do  this  both  difficult 
and  unsafe.^  It  is  most  probable  that,  in  the  first  rescript,  all  the  reli- 
^ous  parties  then  existing  in  the  Roman  empire  —  including  the  Chris- 
tian party,  with  its  various  sects  —  were  mentioned  by  name,  and  then 
the  &ee  exercise  of  their  religion  accorded  to  all  the  members  of  these 

1  In  the  poem  of  Severus,  belonging  to  Conditions  are  here  spoken  of,  by  which  the 
iSbe  fifth  centorj,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  free   exercise   of    the    Christian   worship 
picture  drawn  from  real  life,  the  >pagan  seemed  to  have  been  limited  in  the  first 
shepherd  is  led  to  embrace  the  faith,  from  rescript :   the  natare  of  these  conditions, 
obsenring,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  fold  of  however,  is  not  mentioned.    In  the  next 
the  Christian  shepherd  is  preserved  by  the  place,  we  have  the  same,  after  a  Greek  trans- 
si^  of  the  cross  from  the  contagions  mar-  lation,  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius, 
ram  which  fell  on  the  other  folds.    He  con-  (X.  5,)  but  somewhat  obscurely  expressed, 
dudes :  as  such  translations  from  the  Latin  in  En- 
Nam  cor  addubitem,  qnin  homini  quoque  sebius  usually  are,  (and  perhaps  distorted 
Signam  prosit  Idem  perpeti  snculo,  from  the  true  sense  by  various  misappre 
QuoTiBmorbldaTincitur?  hensions  of  the  Latin  original.)     Yet  w« 
In  the  same  manner,  a  warrior,  from  ob-  majr  infer,  even  from  a  comparison  of  Eo» 
serving,  as  he  supposes,  the  power  of  the  sebius  with  the  passage  in  the  book  de  mor- 
sign  of  the  cross  in  battle,  becomes  more  tibus,  that  the  translation  was  made  from  a 
inclined  to  the  faith.  somewhat  different  form  of  the  rescript, 
*  We  have  this  rescript  in  an  abbreviated  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  book  de 
foEiii,inthebookdemort.pei8ecatchap.48.  mortibiis. 
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different  religiotiB  parties.  This,  however,  was  so  expressed,  that  it 
might  at  least  be  interpreted  to  mean,  that  each  individual  was  allowed 
indeed  to  follow,  with  unlimited  freedom,  the  principles  of  that  religious 
party  with  which  he  happened  to  be  connected  when  this  rescript  ap- 
peared ;  but  could  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  religious  party  widi 
wUch  he  then  happened  to  be  connected,  in  order  to  unite  himself  with 
another.^  This  addition  must  have  been  felt  to  be  a  great  constraint, 
especially  by  the  Christians  ;  for  it  may  be  conceived  that  under  a  new 
government,  so  favorable  to  the  Christians,  many  who  had  heretofore 
been  held  back  by  fear,  would  wish  to  go  over  to  the  Christian  church. 
The  attention  of  the  emperor  having  been  directed  to  the  injurious  con- 
fequences  of  the  first  law,  he  published  at  Milan,  in  the  year  313,  in 
common  with  Licinius,  a  second  edict,  in  which  it  was  declared,  with- 
oat  mentioning  by  name  any  of  the  different  reli^ous  parties,  that,  in 
general,  every  one  might  be  permitted  to  adopt  tihe  principles  of  the 
reUgious  party  which  he  held  to  be  right ;  and,  in  particular,  every  one 
without  exception  to  profess  Christianity.  This  rescript  contained,  in 
fiu;t,  far  more  than  the  first  edict  of  toleration  published  by  the  emperor 
Gailienus  ;  since,  by  the  latter,  Christianity  was  merely  received  into 
the  class  of  the  reih/wnes  licitce  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  while  this  new 
law  implied  the  introduction  of  a  universal  and  unconditional  rcli^ous 

1  In  the  book  dc  mortihu^,  it  savs  in  the  stood  thus :  aliqnid  Vicarium  postnlcnt, 
tecond  rtscrifit:  amotijt  oinnihig  omnino  con-  (may  demand  something  from  the  Vicarius 
ditionibtis.(\\\iv  (in)  priiLs  ^rriptis  ad  officium  of  tlie  province,)  and  translates,  npoaiX&tj' 
tnani  datis  sujK'r  Christianoruni  nomine  ai  t(^  IttI  toituv  'Eirupxio  diKa^wn.  But 
Tidchantur.  If  we  chose  to  take  the  word  since  tlie  same  word  occurs  several  times  in 
alpfatr  in  the  expression  of  Kusebius,  u<pai-  a  similar  connection  in  Knsebius,  and  since, 
pedctauv  7:avri/ tlfC  rCov  Wfikmuw  as  synonv-  moreover,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  form 
moos  with  coihlitio.  then  Euschius  would  of  the  orip:inal  document  as  known  to  En- 
airree  word  for  word  with  the  l>ook  de  nior-  sebius,  and  the  form  of  the  rescript  in  the 
tibus  ;  but  to  take  the  word  alfnaig  as  mean-  Itook  de  mortibns,  seem  not  to  have  been  in 
ing  dimply  the  same  thinj;  with  conditio,  is  all  respects  the  same,  we  are  not  warranted 
wiiuat  neither  the  i;rcneral  n^iv^v  of  the  Greek  to  supi>ose  lierc  a  misconstruction  of  words, 
hui'^iX'jit,  nor  the  way  in  which  Euscbius  but  must  rather  endeavor  to  gather  the 
nniftjniily  employs  this  word  in  the  rescript,  nature  of  the  conditions^  which  are  not  clear- 
will  yjcrmit.  It  always  retains  in  Ensebius  Iv  stated  in  the  liook  de  mortibus,  from 
the  stgiiitications.  choice,  chriice  arising  from  tne  rescript  in  its  more  detailed  form,  as  it 
free  conviction,  the  rcli^^ious  sect  which  one  api)ears  in  Euscbius.  The  connection  in 
embraces  from  ccmviction,  hence  sect  in  Eusebius  is  as  follows :  as  in  the  tirst  re- 
general.  If  the  word  alfjinir  in  this  rescript  script  many  sects  of  different  kinds  seem  to 
occnrred  nowhere  else  in  Euscbius,  it  might  have  been  expressly  added,  the  caae  was 
be  said,  that  the  translator  had  misundcr-  perhaps,  that  many  l>elonging  to  the  above- 
stood  tiie  LMitin  worrl  conditiones ;  as  in  fact  named  sects,  soon  after  the  ap[>carancc  of 
it  seems  quite  evident  that  in  one  passage  this  rescript,  abandoned  their  previous  reli- 
of  the  rescript  an  error  of  translation  has  gion,  {urro  r^f  Towt'T^f  Trapa^Xo^fOf  dve- 
aiven  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Kpotovro.)  These  now  seemed  by  that  re- 
Latin,  where  the  question  relates  to  the  in-  script,  which  extended  religious  freedom 
demnity  whi'h  those  were  to  receive,  wlio  expressly  to  the  then  members  of  the  re- 
jtave  up  to  the  churches  the  landed  estates  spective  sects,  to  be  hindered  from  passing 
they  had  betfn  deprived  of  and  where  in  the  over  to  any  other  religious  i)arty ;  —  hence 
book  de  mortibu^  the  rescript  runs  thus :  in  the  second  edict  it  was  determined,  dntjc 
Si  potavcrint,  de  nostra  l>enevolentia  aliquid  fiijMvt  naiTOxJ^  l^nvoia  apvriiia  y  tov  uiuh 
Ticarinm  postulcnt  (if  they  think  good  to  /.o^r^rlv  kcu  aipeicrdai  tjjv  ruv  ;t^/M<Tr4ai'«v 
do  so.  they  may  ask  of  our  benevolence  "irnfMiCwh'i^n'  v  \^pTj(jKnai\  tKaaru  tc  k^ovaia 
some  indemnity.)  and  where  the  translator  doi^tiij  tov  Mmai  iavTov  rr/v  dturoiav  iv 
in  Eusebius  understands  the  wonl  vicarium  ikeivrf  ry  dpijCKeig.  f/r  avroc  kavrifi  up/M^iav 
as  a  masculine  noun,  designating  the  name  vofu^. 
of  an  office;  hence  reads  the  passage  as  if  it 
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freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience  ;  a  thing,  in  &ct,  wholly  new,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  political  and  religious  mode  of  thinking 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  grounded  on  the  dominant  state  religion ; 
—  a  principle  which,  without  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity, 
would  hardly  have  been  brought  to  light,  although  the  ground  on  which 
this  general  toleration  was  established,  in  the  present  instance,  is  by  no 
means  the  purely  Christian  position.  The  emperors  expressly  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention,  that  the  interest  of  no  religion  whatever  should 
seem  to  be  injured  by  them :  ^  and  for  this  they  assign  political  and  reli- 
gious motives ;  first,  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
times ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  might  conciliate  the  good  will  of  whatever 
there  was,  possessed  of  a  divine  and  heavenly  nature,  to  the  emperor  and 
his  subjects.^ 

While  under  the  influence  of  this  eclectic  liberality,  it  was  really  of 
great  importance  to  Constantino  that  he  should  be  accurately  informed 
respectmg  the  diflbrent  religious  sects  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
especially  respectuig  those  which  were  little  knovm  and  much  decried, 
(as,  for  example,  the  Manichean  sect,)  in  order  to  see  whether  he 
might  not,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  state,  extend  the  above- 
mentioned  toleration  to  these  sects  also.  He  made  it  the  special  duty 
of  Strategius,  a  man  well  fitted  for  this  business  by  his  education  and 
learning,  to  examine  fully  into  the  character  of  the  different  sects,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Manicheans,  and  to  draw  up  for  him  a  report  on  the 
whole  matter.^ 

He  at  the  same  directed  with  regard  to  the  Christians,  that  the 
places  of  assembly  and  other  estates  which  belonged  to  the  Christian 
church,  but  which  had  been  publicly  confiscated  in  the  Dioclesian  per- 
secution, should  be  restored  to  the  original  proprietors.  But  he  did 
tiiis  with  a  just  provision  for  the  indemnification  of  those  private  indi- 
viduals who  had  purchased  these  estates,  or  received  them  as  presents. 
In  this  case,  too,  he  assigned  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  '^  that  the 
public  tranquillity  would  thereby  be  promoted,  since,  by  this  method  of 
proceeding,  the  care  of  the  divine  Providence,  which  we  have  already 
experience  in  many  things,  will  remain  secure  to  us  through  all  time. 

This  union  of  two  Augustuses  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Chris- 
tians would  necessarily  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  their  situation 
in  the  other  provinces.  As  the  two  emperors  transmitted  their  laws 
also  to  Maximinus,  who  then  stood  on  good  terms  with  them,  the  latter, 
from  special  considerations,  would  be  imwilling  alone  to  exasperate  the 
Christians  against  himself.     He  wished  to  introduce  a  change  in  his 

1  'Omtg  fiTiSefu^  rtfi^  fitfdi  i^pijaKet^  nvi  ■  Ammian.  Miurcellin.  1.  XV.  c  13.    Con- 

uefieubtr&cu  rl  iip'  ijfiuv  doKoiri.  stantiniu      cam   limatias    sapcrstitionom 

<  'Omjc  ^t  TTore  Jtari  ^et&njg  lud  ovpaviov  quaereret  sectas,  Manichsorum  ct  similium, 

irpoy/iarof,  ijfuv  koI  iraai  rwf  ind  t^v  r/fie-  nee  intcrpres  inveniretur  idoneus,  huuc  sibi 

ripav  k^avaiav  diayovaiv^  evfiivec  elvai  dvvjj-  commenoatiim  ut  sufficientem  elecit   Hav- 

^.  In  the  book  de  mortibos :  quod  qaidem  ing  falfilled  this  daty  to  the  satismction  of 

fshoald  perhaps  be,  qaid  quid  est,)  divinitas  the  emperor,  he  was  afterwards  called  by 

(perhaps  divinitatis)  in  sede  coelesti  nobis  him  Mosonianus,  rose  to  a  still  higher  post, 

atque  omnibas,  qui  sub  potestate  nostra  and  finally  became  prsefectus  pr^torio  in 

sunt  constituti,  placatam  ac  propitiam  pos-  the  East 
titexiitere. 
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^ondiiet  towards  that  class  of  Itis  sabjects^  indioat  appearing  to  contra 
Set  his  previous  regulations,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to  uifiuencei 
from  another  quarter ;  hut  to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  Tai> 
CUB  shifts  and  evasions.  In  a  rescript  addressed  to  SaUnns,  his  prse^ 
torian  prefect,  he  declared  it  to  be  generaDj  known,  tibat  Diocleriaa 
and  Maxnnian,  when  thejr  observed  haw  almost  all  were  fareaJting 
Ae  wtPTskh  qf  the  gode  ana  jaininff  themeelves  to  the  Chrietian  party ^ 
bad  ri^tfjr  decreed  that  whoever  forsook  the  worship  of  the  immortal 
cods  should  be  broo^t  back  amn  to  the  same  by  open  ponishmetfts. 
fiat  when  he  first  came  to  the  East,^  and  found  that  very  many  such 
people,  who  might  be  serviceable  to  the  state,  had  on  this  ground  been 
Moished  hj  the  judges  to  certun  places,  he  had  ^ven  directions  to  the 
several  judges,  that  thej  should  no  longer  use  forcible  measures  witli 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  but  rather  endeavor  to  bring  them 
lack  to  the  worship  of  me  gods  bj  fiiendly  persuarion  and  admomtion* 
Now  so  long  as  the  judges  had  acted  agreeably  to  these  directions,  no 
one  in  the  ^utem  provinces  had  been  exiled  or  otherwise  treated  with' 
violence ;  but  for  the  very  reason,  that  no  forcible  measures  were  en^ 
I^oyed  against  them,  they  had  been  reclaimed  to  the  worship  of  th^ 
gods.  l%e  emperor  proceeds  to  explain  how  he  had  been  afterwards 
mduced  to  yield  to  the  petitions  of  certain  heathen  cities,  who  were  un- 
wilfing  to  tolerate  any  Christians  within  their  walls.  He  next  renewed 
the  ordinance  which  secured  the  Christians  against  all  oppressive  meas- 
ures, and  forbade  other  means  to  be  employed  than  those  of  kindness, 
for  bringing  his  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  providence  of  the  gods. 
If  any  individual  was  led,  out  of  his  own  free  conviction,  to  profess 
veneration  for  the  gods,  he  should  be  joyfully  received ;  but  every 
other  one  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  inclination,  and  no  reproachful  and 
oppressive  conduct  was  to  be  allowed  in  any  man.  This  will  of  the 
emperor  was  everywhere  to  be  made  publicly  known.  But  although 
this  was  done,  yet  the  Christians  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  disposi^ 
tion  of  the  man  who  had  deceived  them  once  already ;  the  rescript 
itself  wore  so  plainly  the  marks  of  constraint,  and  gave  them  so  littie 
security,  inasmuch  as  the  public  and  common  exorcise  of  their  reli^ous 
worship  was  nowhere  distinctiy  permitted,  that  they  could  have  no 
encouragement  to  avail  themselves  of  this  more  favorable  declaration. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  emperor,  which  procured  for  them  what 
ihey  could  hardly  have  expected  from  his  free  inclination. 

After  Maximin  had  with  the  greatest  difficulty  barely  saved  himself 
out  of  the  war  with  Licinius  in  &e  year  318,  wMch  was  so  unfortunate 
for  him,  he  proceeded  to  arm  himself  for  a  new  conflict  with  the  enemy 
who  was  pursuing  him  and  laying  waste  his  provinces.  In  this  diflh 
cult  situation,  the  exasperation  of  so  considerable  a  party  as  the  Chris^ 
tians  already  formed,  could  not  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  matter  of 
indifference :  perhaps,  too,  he  had  been  led  by  his  misfortunes  to  believe 
that  the  God  of  the  Christians  might,  after  all,  be  a  powerful  being, 

1  This  took  place  in  fact,  after  he  had  al-    lome  measare  the  edict  of  Qaleritu.    (See 
ickIj,  in  his  older  poaieisioiis,  followed  in    tboTS.) 
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whose  vengeance  he  was  now  made  to  experience.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished another  rescript,  in  which  he  declared,  that  a  misconception  in 
8ome  of  the  judges  had  betrajed  his  subjects  into  a  distrust  of  his  ordi- 
nances. In  order,  therefore,  that  all  ambiguity  and  all  suspicion  might 
thenceforth  be  removed,  it  should  be  made  publicly  known,  that  i^ 
who  were  disposed  to  profess  the  reUgion  of  die  Christians,  were  left 
free  to  engage  in  the  public  exercise  of  this  reli^on  in  whatever  way 
they  chose.  The  Christians  were  expressly  permitted  to  found  churches, 
and  the  houses  and  estates  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  were  to  be 
restored  back  to  them.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  met  with  a  terrible 
death  at  Tarsus.  Constantino  and  Licinius,  who  had  heretofore  both 
shovm  themselves  favorable  to  the  Christians,  became,  by  the  death  of 
this  last  persecutor  of  the  Christian  church,  sole  masters  of  the  Eoman 
empire. 

Ambition,  love  of  power,  and  the  strife  for  absolute  sovereignty  in 
the  Eoman  empire,  partioidarly  on  the  part  of  Constantino,  would  not 
allow  them  to  remain  long  peaceful  neighbors  to  each  other.  By  the 
battle  of  Cibalia  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  the  year  314,  the  war  was 
decided  in  favor  of  Constantino.  It  ended,  it  is  true,  in  a  treaty  be> 
tween  the  two  princes ;  but  their  respective  interests  still  continued  to 
conflict  with  each  other.  Licinius,  wno  perhaps  was  but  littie  interested 
in  tiie  aScdrs  of  reh^on  in  themselves  considered,  had  been  only  moved 
by  his  connection  with  Constantine,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  influence 
of  his  wife  Constantia,  the  sister  of  Constantine,  whom  he  had  married 
in  the  year  313,  to  participate  in  the  favorable  proceedings  begun 
towards  the  Christians.  The  former  reason  for  favoring  them  was  now 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians,  as  the  friends  of  Con- 
stantino, especially  the  bishops,  to  whom  Constantine  paid  so  much 
honor,  would  become  objects  of  suspicion  to  him.^  Perhaps  many  of 
the  bishops  gave  occasion  for  this,  by  the  public  manner  in  which  they 
avowed  their  friendship  for  Constantino.^  The  Pagans  would  naturally 
avail  themselves  of  this  state  of  feeling  in  Licinius,  —  would  endeavcnr 
to  confirm  him  in  his  hostile  sentiments  against  the  Christians,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  the  hope,  that  he  was  destmed  by  the  gods  to  reestab- 
lish their  worship,  and  prostrate  the  power  of  their  enemies.  His  ordi> 
nances  against  the  Chnstians  {»x>ceeded  in  part  from  his  political  sui^ 
{Hcions ;  and  parti  v  it  was  their  design  to  present  the  Christians,  and 
especially  their  bbhops,  in  an  unfavorable  light.  He  forbade  the  latter 
to  assemble  together :  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  pass  over  the  limits  of 
his  own  diocese ;  where,  however,  to  allow  to  the  pagan  emperor  what 
is  justiv  his  due,  we  should  notice  that,  as  is  evident  from  the  synodal 
laws  of  the  fourth  century,  worldly-minded  bishops,  inst|ad  of  caring 
finr  the  salvation  of  their  flocks,  were  often  but  too  mucm  inclined  to 
travel  about,  and  entangle  themselves  in  worldly  concerns.  Whether, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Licinius,  any  well-grounded  occasion  existed  for 
these  proceedings,  aside  from  his  excessive  suspicion  qnd  unwarranted 

^  Probably  Sozomen  represents  the  mat-    the  Christians   after  his  onfortnoate  war 
tor  most  correctly,  (1.7,)  when  he  states  that    with  Constantine.    . 
liciiiiiis  first  alter«d  his  conduct  towards        *  Enseb.  de  t.  C.  L  56. 
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hostility,  ire  are  unable  to  determine  irith  certain^,  as  the  only  accounts 
we  have  respecting  these  matters  come  from  prejudiced  Christian 
writers.  He  moreover  directed  tliat  tlie  seats  of  tlie  men  and  tiie 
women  should  be  separate,  (a  custom  which  afterwards  the  ecclesiasti- 
eai  authorities  themselves  thought  proper  to  retain ;)  that  no  bishop 
should  instruct  a  female  in  Christianity,  but  the  women  should  be 
instructed  only  by  women.  The  same  remark  which  we  have  just 
made,  applies  also  to  these  regulations :  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  hostile  disposition  of  Licinius  led  him  to  adopt  all  these  measures 
on  false  pretences,  merely  with  a  view  to  degitide  the  Christians  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  or  whether  he  was  led  to  them  by  individual 
examples  of  abuse  and  criminality.  He  commanded  the  (christians  at 
his  residence  at  Nicomedia  to  hold  their  assemblies,  not  in  the  churches, 
but  in  the  open  fields  without  the  city,  under  the  sarcastic  pretence, 
that  the  fresh  air  was  more  healthful  in  such  multitudinous  assemblies. 
He  caused  the  churches  in  Pontas  to  be  closed,  and  others  to  be  demol- 
ished ;  accusing  the  Christians,  tliat  they  had  prayed,  not  for  his  welfiEbre, 
but  for  that  of  the  emperor  Constantino.  He  removed  the  Christians, 
who  refused  to  offer,  from  his  palace,  also  from  all  the  high  civil  and 
military  posts,  and  from  the  service  of  the  military  police  in  the  cities. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  would  have  been  willing  to  surren- 
der even  more  than  their  earthly  means  of  subsistence  and  their  honors 
as  a  sacrifice  to  their  faith ;  but  there  were  also  to  be  found  those  who, 
being  Christians  rather  from  habit  than  from  any  inward  reason,  or  who, 
having  become  Christians  only  from  outward  motives,  were  hence  ready 
again,  from  similar  motives,  to  change  their  religion.^  Others  stood 
firm,  it  is  true,  at  first,  but  afterwards  the  love  of  the  world  overcame 
their  love  of  religion ;  they  denied  the  highest  and  only  true  good,  for 
an  empty  name,  and  gave  bribes  and  good  words  into  the  bargain,  so 
they  might  but  be  restored  to  their  oflSces.^  Licinius  published  no 
edict  authorizing  sanguinary  measures ;  even  the  canons  of  the  Nicene 
council  represent  this  persecution  as  one  which  was  attended  with  no 
effiision  of  blood.  Yet  it  may  have  been  the  case,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  popular  fury,  and  the  malice  of  individual  magistrates  in  many 
districts,  and  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  laws  themselves,  the  Christians  suffered  from  occasional 
acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  on  this  point  we  are  left  without 
any  sufficiently  distinct  and  credible  information.^ 

1  Against  such  the  XL  canon  of  the  Ni-  *  Farticalarly   famoas    in    the   ancient 

oene  council  is  directed :  Urpl  ruv  izapa^dv'  church  were  the  forty  soldiers  at  Scbaste  in 

rvp  X*^C  ivdyxri^  ^  x^^k  ^^aipeaeuc  imap-  Armenia,  whom  their  commnndcr  endear- 

XJtvTtav  y  x<^C  luvdOvau  ^  rtvdf  roioimv^  6  ored  to  compel  to  offer  incenne.  hy  expos- 

ytYOvev  firi  r^f  rvpdwi^  7juuviov.  ing  them  nated  to  the  most  extreme  cold, 

*  Against  such  the  XII.  canon  of  the  Ni-  of  whom  thirty-nine  are  said  to  have  re- 

eene  coancil  is  directed :  O/  itpookXn^ivTe^  mained  steadfast,  and  were  brought  to  the 

utv  arrb  r^  X^'^'K  i^  "^  Ttpurrfv  bpfupf  stake  almost  frozen.    By  the  rhetorical  de- 

Mec^df<nw  koX  inro^ifitvoi  rue  (<^^i  (the  ficriptions  of  the  ancient  Homilists,  Basil 

smgnlam  atrins<)ne   militic,  palatine   et  of  Caesarca,  Grregory  of  Nys^  Chrysot- 

miiitarisL)  fitra  ^  nina  hrl  rev  oIkuov  ifu»  torn,  Graudcntius  of  Brescia,  Ephraem  Stths, 

Tov  av<ai^t€Uimm(  6f  xiveCj  ^  ramc  koL  ifryif-  this  story  has  been  Yariounly  emWlished  j 

pw  npoitrSat  icdt  Pevefuuoit  Korop&iieai  rd  bat  we  are  in  want  of  credible  historical  ae» 

tffrpareOoaadm,  countM,  fach  as  wonM  eoabto  vs  to  doier 

TOL.  n.  8* 
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Finally,  in  the  year  328,  the  second  war  broke  out  between  Constan- 
iine  ai^d  Licinius.  This  war  was,  it  is  true,  very  far  from  being  a  reli- 
gioua  war,  inasmuch  as  on  both  sides  the  grounds  of  contention  were 
merely  political,  and  not  religious.  But  yet  it  may  notwithstanding  be 
truly  affirmed,  that  the  triumph  of  the  Pagan  or  Christian  party  was 
hangiag  on  the  issue.  This,  too,  was  well  understood  on  both  sides ; 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian 
p^es  would  embark  in  the  war  each  with  the  feeling  of  their  different 
interests,  and  that  the  two  emperors  also,  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  reh^ous  convictions,  would  place  their  hopes  of 
Buccess  in  religion.  A  characteristic  fact  to  denote  the  state  of  feeling 
Itfnong  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  of  Licinius,  is  contained  in  the 
tradition  cited  by  Eusebius,^  that,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  men  believed  they  saw  several  legions  of  Constantine  marching 
victoriously  through  the  streets  at  mid-day.^ 

Augurs,  haruspices,  pagan  soothsayers  of  all  sorts,  fired  the  hopes 
of  Licinius.  Before  proceeding  to  the  war,  he  conducted  the  heads  of 
his  praetorians,  and  the  most  distinguished  officers  oi  his  court,  into  a 
grove  consecrated  to  the  gods,  where  their  images  had  been  set  up,  and 
wax-candles  placed  burning  before  them.^  After  having  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  he  spoke  as  follows :  ^^  Here  stand  the  images  of  the  gods, 
whose  worship  we  have  received  from  our  fathers.  But  our  enemy, 
who  has  impiously  abandoned  the  sanctuaries  of  his  country,  worships  a 
foreign  God,  who  has  come  from  I  know  not  whence,  and  dishonors  his 
army  by  the  disgraceful  sign  of  his  God.  Placing  liis  confidence  upon 
this,  he  carries  on  the  war,  not  so  much  with  ourselves  as  with  the  gods 
whom  he  has  forsaken.  The  issue  of  this  war  must  settle  the  question 
between  his  God  and  our  gods.  K  that  foreign  thing  which  we  now 
deride,  come  off  victorious,  we  too  shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  and 
worship  it,  and  we  must  dismiss  the  gods  to  whom  we  vainly  kindle 
these  lights.  But  if  our  gods  conquer,  as  we  doubt  not  they  will,  we 
will  turn  ourselves,  after  this  victory,  to  the  war  against  their  enemies." 

Constantine,  on  the  other  hand,  relied  upon  the  God  whose  symbol 
accompanied  Ins  army.  He  caused  the  Labarum  to  be  borne  in  turn  by 
fifty  of  his  choicest  soldiers,  who  constantly  surrounded  it.  He  had  ob- 
Berved,  as  he  supposed,  that  victory  everywhere  accompanied  the  ap- 
pearance of  tins  »gn,  operating  with  supernatural  power,  and  that  those 
divisions  of  his  army  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way,  were  often 
rallied  by  its  means ;  an  observation  which,  especially  if  the  emperor 
had  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  his  army,  might  doubtless 
be  correct,  and  which  may  be  easilv  explained  from  natural  causes. 
Constantine  imagined  that,  among  other  instances,  he  had  met  with  a 
proof  of  the  magical  power  of  &e  sign  of  the  cross,  in  an  incident 
which  he  afterws^  related  to  the  bishop  Eusebius,  and  which  we  may 

Bine  what  degree  oi  troth  lies  at  the  boft-  *  Eosebiiu  relates  this  after  the  report  of 

loin  of  this  tale.  eye-witnesses,  (de  v.  C.  II.  5,)  and  tnere  is 

^  De  T.  C.  n.  6.  no  existing  reason  for  doubting  the  essen 

*  It  18  well  known  that  similar  legends  tial  part  of  the  narradve. 
liipecting  snch  Tisiona  oocnr  alao  in  the 
of  ochsrwan. 
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eite  as  fornishing  a  charaoieristio  trait  of  Constantine's  religious  way 
of  thinking.^  A  soldier  who  bore  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  suddenly 
overcome  with  fear,  gave  it  over  to  another,  meaning  to  save  himself  by 
ffight.  Soon  after,  he  was  transfixed  by  an  arrow ;  while  he  who  bore 
tiie  en^gn,  althou^  many  arrows  were  shot  at  him  and  the  staff  of  the 
ensgn  was  struck,  was  yet  unharmed  himself,  and  came  out  of  the  bat> 
tie  without  receiving  a  wound. 

The  defeat  of  licinius,  whom  Constantme  dishonorably  and  fiuthless- 
ly  allowed  to  be  killed,  made  the  latter  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and,  certainly,  this  fortunate  accomplishment  of  his  political  plans  had 
also  an  important  influence  upon  his  religious  convictions,  ana  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  exhibited  them.  Sefore  we  pass  to  these  matters,  we 
may  take  a  retrospective  glance  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  in  relation  to  matters  of  reli^on,  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
dted  edict  until  this  decisive  epoch.  To  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
his  conduct  during  this  period,  we  must  make  the  following  remarks. 

Constantino  had  indeed  gradually  abandoned  his  system  of  reli^ous 
eclecticism,  and  gone  over  to  Monotheism ;  but  yet  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  heathen  ceremonies,  (sacra,)  which  had  taken  so  deep 
root  in  his  soul,  could  not  at  once  be  entirely  removed,  especially  as  his 
superstition  had  in  many  respects  but  altered  its  dress,  in  exchanging 
tibe  Pagan  for  a  Christian  form  ;  and  it  was  natural,  that  the  influence 
of  Heathens  who  were  about  him,  of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
such  as  Sopatros,  who  still  retmned  much  of  their  ancient  authority,  as 
well  as  other  circumstances,  would  again  call  forth  the  superstition  that 
had  been  suppressed.  In  the  next  place,  although  Constantino  already 
koked  upon  the  pagan  deities  as  evU  spirits,  yet,  on  this  very  account, 
he  might  still  attribute  a  supernatural  power  to  the  magical  arts  of  Pa- 
ganism,  and  regard  them  with  dread.  To  this  we  must  add  the  politi- 
cal motives  that  forbade  him  to  destroy  at  once  the  ancient  rcli<^on  of 
the  state,  which  still  had  a  considerable  party  in  its  favor ;  while  it 
may  be  observed  in  general,  that,  by  his  naturally  unbiassed  judgment, 
by  the  experience  which  he  had  already  obtained  in  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  and  by  his  earlier  eclecticism,  Constantine  was  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  toleration,  except  when  his  mind  had  been  thrown  in 
an  opposite  direction  through  some  paramount  foreign  influence. 

Although  Constantine  had  manifested  in  many  ways,  before  that  first 
edict,*  a  disposition  to  promote  the  Christian  form  of  worship,  yet,  even 
down  to  the  year  317,  we  find  marks  of  the  pagan  state-religion  upon 
the  imperial  coins.^  Laws  of  the  year  319  presuppose  the  prolubition 
of  sacrifices  in  private  dwellings.  Ko  haruspex  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  another's  house.  Whoever  transgressed  this  law 
should  be  burned  ;  whoever  had  called  an  haruspex  into  his  house  should 
be  banished,  after  the  confiscation  of  his  goods.  Haruspices,  priests, 
and  other  ministers  of  the  pagan  worship,  were  not  allowed  to  go  into 
the  private  dwelling  of  anotiber,  even  under  the  plea  of  friendship. 

1  Eofeb.  T.  C.  n.  9.  »  Vid.  Eckhd  doctrin*  nnmum.    Vol 

*  See  onward,  the  sectkm  oonoenung  the    Ylii.  p-  7S. 
sabtkm  of  (he  dmidi  to  Ihs  iliile. 
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These  rigid  ordinances  are  still  insufficient  of  themselves  to  prove, 
that  Gonstantine  meant  to  suppress  the  heathen  worslup  out  of  reli- 
gioQS  motives.  His  motives  may  have  been  merely  political.  He  may 
have  feared  that  the  consultation  of  the  hamspices  and  the  use  of  Hie 
lieathen  rites,  (sacra,)  might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  form  conspira- 
cies against  his  government  and  against  his  life,  the  suspicions  of  men 
being  at  that  time  constantly  awake  on  these  matters  ;  and  he  might  be 
the  more  fearful  of  all  this,  since  he  was  by  no  means  free  as  yet  from 
aU  faith  in  the  power  of  the  pagan  ma^c.^ 

How  far  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  from  wishing  to  suppress  the  pub- 
lic rites  of  Heathenism  by  force,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  what  he 
declares  in  the  two  cited  laws  of  the  year  319 :  *  "  They  who  are  de- 
sirous of  being  slaves  to  their  superstition,  have  liberty  for  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worslup ; "  *  and  "  You  who  consider  this  profitable 
to  yourselves,  continue  to  visit  the  public  altars  and  temples,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  solemnities  of  your  usage ;  for  we  do  not  forbid  the  rites  of  an 
antiquated  usage  to  be  performed  in  the  open  light."  ^  In  this  conces- 
mon,  we  see  oidy  a  wise  toleration,  the  consciousness  of  the  natural 
limits  of  civil  power,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  human  nature  whose 
cravings  are  but  the  more  strongly  excited  for  that  which  has  been  for- 
bidden. By  the  manner  in  which  the  emperor  speaks  of  the  heathen 
worship,  —  when  he  calls  it  a  superstition,  a  prceterita  usurpatioj  —  he 
lets  it  be  sufficiently  seen,  that  he  was  no  longer  held  by  anv  reli^ous 
interest  in  favor  of  Paganism.  With  this,  however,  a  law  of  the  year 
821  seems  to  conflict,  in  which  Constantino  not  only  repeats  that  per^ 
mission  in  respect  to  the  institution  of  the  haruspida^  but  expressly  or- 
dains, that  whenever  lightning  should  strike  the  imperial  palace  or  any 
other  public  building,  the  hamspices,  according  to  ancient  usage,  should 
be  consulted  as  to  what  it  might  signify,  and  a  careful  report  of  the 
answer  should  be  drawn  up  for  his  use.^  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  he 
gave  this  direction,  simply  because  he  knew  the  power  of  this  kind  of 
superstition,  of  the  belief  in  omens  and  similar  things,  which  continned 
for  80  long  a  time  over  the  minds  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  because 
he  feared,  that  if  the  haruspices  and  their  consultors  were  left  wholly 

^  Libanins  says  of  Gonstantine,  praising  lieathen  magic.    See  Ennapios  Tit  iBdet. 

his  eentleness  in  other  respects :  x^^^'^o^  ^ot  I.  p.  23,  ed.  Boissonade.    Similar  ac- 

rof  K  ^  Tolg  bpeyofdvovQ  fiaotXeiav  Koi  rd  cosadons  are  said  to  have  been  brooght 

ToiavTa  hrtfiovXeOcvai^  xal  ob  rourotf  dk  ft6'  even  against  the  bishop  Athanasius.    Am- 

FiNC,  dAAd  KoX  6<Tot  fmvremv  inkp  tw  iroi  mian.  MaroelUn.  hist  1.  XV.  c.  7. 
;tup7<T«  Td  iKsivuv  duXiyovro.  Kot  ohdefua        ^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  DC  Tit.  16,  c  1  et  2. 
rix^  Tov  yi  tovovtov  i^etXer'  &v  rot»  irvpoc.        •  Saperstitioni  sase  servire  capientes  po- 

ir.  ^eoSoa,  nept  arhaetiQ,     II.  toI.  L  ed.  tenmt  pnblice  ritnm  propriom  exercere. 
Beiske,  page  635.    Eanapins,  whose  testi-        *  Q^ai  vero  id  vobis  existimads  condooere, 

■lony,  to  be  sure,  in  snch  things,  is  not  adite  aras  pablicas  atqae  delabra,  et  ooii- 

whouy  to  be  relied  on,  being  a  z&ons  pa-  suetadinis  vestras  celebrate  solemnia.    Neo 

gan,  relates  that  Constantine,  at  the  delay  enim   nrohibemos   prseteritn   nsorpationls 

of  the   provision   fleet  from  Alexandria,  officia  libera  lace  tractari. 
ifhereby  Constantine  was  exposed  to  the        *  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  X.  Tit  10,  c  1.    Al* 

dai^ger  of  a  famine,  ordered  Sopatros,  who  together  in  the  technical  language :  Si  quid 

had  stood  high  in  his  favor,  to  be  executed,  de  palatio  nostro  aut  ceteris  operibus  pub- 

Vecaose  the  people  aecosed  Sopatros  of  be-  licis  degustatum  ful^re  ease   oonsdterit, 

iitt  the  caose  or  this  delay,  allegfag  that  he  relenio  more  reteris  dwerrantije,  qold  por- 

kiMboiuid  tiie  winds  by,  tiie  power  of  the  tenda^ab^h^h^pteft^^»^Bq[air^^a^. 
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to  themsclTee,  or  if  none  but  indefinite  reports  of  their  interpretations 
went  abroad,  the  thing  might  be  followed  by  still  more  dangerous  cour 
sequences.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  hope  to  be  able  to  dissipate 
more  eaalj  the  public  anxieties,  if  he  reserved  to  himself,  as  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  the  supreme  control  of  the  whole.  In  this  manner 
might  we  defend  Gonstantine  against  the  reproach  of  having  fallen  back 
into  pagan  superstition,  and  explain  the  whole  as  proceeding  from  a  Bo* 
man  policy,  by  which  he  seemed  to  confirm  the  pagan  superstition ; 
aldiough  we  must  admit,  that  such  a  course  can  never  be  justified  in  a 
GhrLatian  prince.  Tet  the  other  hypothesis,  namely,  that  Gonstantine 
had  actually  fallen  back  into  heathen  superstition,  may  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  the  more  natural.  By  a  law  of  the  same  year,  he  declares 
ibo  the  employment  of  heathen  magic,  for  good  ends,  as  for  the  pre- 
vention or  healing  of  diseases,  for  the  protection  of  harvests,  for  the 
prevention  of  rain  and  of  hul,  to  be  permitted,  and  in  such  expressions^ 
too,  as  certainly  betray  a  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  these  pretended  super* 
natoral  means,  unless  the  whole  is  to  be  ascribed  umply  to  the  legal 
forms  of  Paganism.^ 

As  Gonstantine,  by  the  defeat  of  licinius,  had  now  become  master 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  he  expresses  everywhere,  in  his  proclama- 
tion issued  to  his  new  subjects  in  the  East,  the  conviction  that  the  only 
true  and  Almighty  God  had,  by  his  undeniable  interpositions,  given  him 
the  victory  over  fdl  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  order  that  his  own  wor- 
ship might  by  his  means  be  universally  difiiised.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
proclamations  of  this  sort  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  prov- 
mces  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  says  :  "  Thee,  the  Supreme  God,  I  in- 
voke ;  be  gracious  to  all  thy  citizens  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  who 
have  been  worn  down  by  long-continued  distress,  bestowing  on  them, 
through  me  thy  servant,  salvation.  And  well  may  I  ask  this  of  thee. 
Lord  of  the  universe,  holy  God ;  for  by  the  loading  of  thy  hand  have  I 
undertaken  and  accomplished  salutary  things.  Everywhere,  preceded 
by  t/u/  n^riy^  have  I  led  on  a  victorious  army.  And  if  anywhere  the 
public  affairs  demand  it,  I  go  against  the  enemy,  following  the  same 
symbol  of  thy  power .^  For  this  reason,  I  have  consecrated  to  thee  my 
soul,  deeply  imbued  with  love  and  with  fear ;  for  I  sincerely  love  thy 
name,  I  venerate  thy  power,  which  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  by  bo  many 
proofs  y  and  by  which  thou  hast  confirmed  my  faiths  *  And  in  a  letter 
to  the  bishop  Eusebius  of  Gsesarea,  he  says :  ^'  Freedom  being  once 

^  L-  c  c.  in.    Nallis  Tero  criminationi-  fz^f  IvsKa  //oAXov  ^  Kpeiac^  J  kqI  ftavreatv 

\m§  implicanda  sunt  rcmcdia  hamanis  quflB-  e;re/i9rro,  mmLpufievo^^  <if  ciA^iI^i^  TrpotiToD- 

rita  corporibu.e,  aat  in  agrcstibas  lods,  ne  aiv  km  tcuol  roig  KtiTup\}ufuvot;f  avTij^  — 

maturis  vindcmiis  metacrentar  imbrcs  aut  may  be  true  so  far  as  this,  namely,  that  at 

mentis  grand inis  lapidatione   quaterentar  a  time  when  Gonstantine  would  no  longer 

innocentcr  adhibita  sulfragia,  quibus  non  be  consciously  a  Pagan,  he  was  still  invol* 

fujasqae   salus  ant  existimatio  loedentur;  antarily  governed  by  pagtm  superstition. 

fed  quorum  proficerent  actus,  ne   divina  ^  Ti^v  a^v  a^payida  (the  symbol  of  tha 

muDem  et  laoores  hominum  stcmercntur.  cross)  navraxov  ;rf>o/3a>Jlo/ifvof. 

So  that  what  the  devotedly  pagan,  and  on  'Toff  avToi^  rf/c    ow    upetvc  ^^ofuvtc 

this  point  extremely  prejumc^  historian,  ow&fifiaaLv^  enl  roiY  iroXefiiovc  npoetfi^. 

Zonmuft,  says  of  Constantine,  (IL  120.)  —  *  £iueb.  de  y.  C  IL  54. 
iXPV^  6e  In  kjoU  roit  narpiotg  Uooltm  oi  Tir 
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more  restored,  and,  by  the  providence  of  the  great  God  and  my  own 
ministry,  that  dragon  oriven  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  I  trust 
that  ike  divine  power  has  become  manifest  even  to  all ;  and  that  they 
who  through  fear  or  mibelief  have  fallen  into  many  crimes,  will  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  God,^  and  to  the  true  and  right  ordering 
of  their  lives."  What  Constantino  expresses  in  this  written  declara- 
tion, he  represented  visibly  under  an  emblem  which  he  caused  to  be 
publicly  exhibited  before  the  palace  in  his  new  residence  at  Constanti- 
nople, consisting  of  a  group  of  wax-figures,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
seen  with  the  sign  of  ^e  cross  over  his  head,  treading  under  foot  a 
dragon  transfixed  by  an  arrow.* 

It  would  be  a  very  unjust  tlung,  to  suppose  that  all  these  public  dec- 
larations and  exhibitions  amounted  to  nothing  but  mere  Christian  cant, 
or  deliberate  and  intentional  hypocrisy.  Constantine's  language  and 
conduct  admit  of  a  far  more  natural  explanation,  when  we  connder 
them  as  in  part  the  expression  of  his  real  convictions.  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  he  was  not  lacking  in  susceptibility  to  certain  religioiid 
impressions ;  he  acknowledged  the  peculiar  providence  of  Qoi  in  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  had  b^n  delivered  from  dangers,  made  victorious 
over  all  his  pagan  adversaries,  and  finally  rendered  master  of  the  Bo* 
man  world.  It  flattered  his  vanity  to  l>e  considered  the  fitvorite  of 
God,  and  his  destined  instrument  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  evil 
spirits,  (the  heathen  deities.)  The  Christians  belonging  to  his  court 
were  certainly  not  wanting  on  their  part  to  confirm  him  in  this  persua- 
sion, having  many  of  them  come  to  the  same  conclusion  themselves, 
dazzled  by  the  outward  splendor  which  surrounded  the  emperor,  and 
which  passed  over  from  him  to  the  visible  church,  and  by  looking  at 
what  the  imperial  power,  which  nothing  any  longer  withstood,  could 
secure  for  the  outward  interests  of  the  church. 

Constantino  must  indeed  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  striving, 
not  so  much  for  the  cause  of  God,  as  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
ambition  and  love  of  power ;  and  that  such  ac£  of  perfidy,  mean  re- 
Tenge,  or  despotic  jedousy,  as  occurred  in  his  political  course,  did  not 
well  befit  an  instrument  and  servant  of  God,  such  as  he  claimed  to  be 
considered ;  but  there  was  here  the  same  lamentable  self-deception,  the 
same  imposition  upon  one's  own  conscience,  which  is  so  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  mighty  of  the  earth  who  wear  religion  as  their  motto,  and 
which,  in  their  case,  so  easily  insinuates  itself  and  gains  the  mastery, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  for  truth  to  find  its  way  through  the  trappings 

1  Td  &VTOC  6v,  after  the  Platonic  form  of  yet  this  cannot  be  considered  as  any  prooC 
expression.  The  lansruage  of  the  imperial  that  the  above  legend  has  no  tmc  foanda- 
coart  inclined  sometimes  to  the  doctrinal  tion.  Else  we  mi^ht  also  ai^e  from  the 
and  bit)lical  stvlc  of  the  church,  at  others  to  general  fact  of  so  few  coins  of  Constantino 
that  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  being  fonnd  with  Christian  symbols,  against 

2  £u8eb.  de  v.  C.  III.  3.  Quite  like  the  the  undeniable  public  measures  adopted  by 
coins  which  Eckhel  represents,  1.  c  p.  88 :  a  that  emperor  in  favor  of  the  Christian  church, 
serpent  IWng  beneath  the  Labarum  —  above  It  may  be  questioned  also,  whether  there  are 
it  the  monogram  of  Christ  —  symtwl  of  anj  sufficient  grounds  for  pronouncing  the 
die  spes  publica  Although  mahy  coins  of  corns  to  be  not  genuine,  which  in  Eckhel  (I. c. 
Ckmstantine  are  not  to  be  found,  which  al-  S4,col.  11.)  present  an  exhibition  of  the  whole 
Isde  to  the  victory  by  means  of  the  cross,  event,  as  Constantiiie  related  it  to  Eusebios. 
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of  pomp  which  surround  them ;   because  the j  are  approached  by  so 
rnanj  who,  blinded  themselves,  dazzled  bj  this  splendor,  blind  them  still 
more  in  return  ;  and  because  no  one  has  ever  got  access  to  them,  who 
had  the  impartiality  or  the  courage  to  discover  to  them  the  cheat,  a^d 
teach  them  how  to  distinguish  between  outward  show  and  truth.     Thus 
was  it  with  Constantino.     And  what  wonder  that  he  should  proceed 
under  such  a  delusion,  when  even  Eusebius,  one  of  the  best  among  the 
bishops  at  his  court,  is  so  dazzled  by  what  the  emperor  had  achieved 
&r  the  outward  extension  and  splendor  of  the  church,  as  to  be  capable 
of  tracing  to  the  purest  motives  of  a  servant  of  God,  all  the  acts  which 
a  love  of  power  that  would  not  brook  a  rival,  bad,  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  humanity,  put  into  the  heart  of  the  emperor  in  the  war  against 
licinius ;  and  of  even  going  so  far  as  to  represent  him  giving  out  the 
orders  of  battle  by  a  special  divine  inspiration,  bestowed  in  answer  to 
his  prayers,  in  a  war  that  beyond  all  question  had  been  undertaken 
OD  no  other  grounds  than  those  of  a  selfish  poUcy ;  although  we  must 
aDow,  that,  waged  as  it  was  against  a  persecutor  of  the  Chiistians,  it 
would  naturally  be  regarded  by  Eusebius  as  a  contest  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  6od.^    Bishops  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  emperor  so  &r 
forgot  indeed  to  what  master  they  belonged,  that  at  the  celebration  of 
the  third  decennium  of  his  reign,  (the  tricennalia,)  one  of  them  congrat- 
ulated him  as  constituted  by  God  the  ruler  over  all,  in  the  present 
worid,  and  destined  to  reign  with  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  feelings  of  Constantiue  himself  were  shocked  at  such  a  parallel. 
lie  admonished  the  bishop  tliat  he  should  not  venture  to  use  such  lan- 
guage as  that,  but  should  rather  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  be  deemed 
worthy  to  be  a  servant  of  God  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  ncxt.^ 

It  was  now  the  wish  of  Constantino  that  all  his  subjects  might  be 
united  in  the  worship  of  the  same  God.  This  wish  he  expressed  pub- 
licly, and  gladly  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  it  about ; 
but  he  was  determined  not  to  resort  to  any  forcible  measures.  lie  still 
continued  to  express  publicly  the  principles  of  toleration  and  of  univer- 
sal freedom  of  conscience,  and  distinctly  contradicted  the  report,  which 
had  arisen  from  very  natural  causes,  that  he  intended  to  suppress  Pa- 
ganism by  force.  Thus  he  declares,  in  the  proclamation,  already  cited, 
to  the  people  of  the  East :  "  Let  the  followers  of  error  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  sharing  in  the  same  peace  and  tranquillity  with  the  faithful :  this 
Tery  restoration  of  common  intercourse  among  men  ^  may  lead  these 
people  to  the  way  of  truth.  Let  no  one  molest  his  neighbor,  but  let 
each  act  according  to  the  inclination  of  his  own  soul.  Tlie  well-dis- 
posed must  ])e  convinced,  that  they  alone  will  live  in  holiness  and  purity, 
ishom  Thou  thyself  dost  call  to  find  rest  in  thy  holy  laws.  But  let  those 
who  remain  strangers  to  them  retain,  since  they  wish  it,  the  temples  of 
£sJsehood :  we  have  the  resplendent  house  of  thy  truth,  which  thou  hast 

'  De  V.  C.  n.  12.  Gfo^aaf  hvyxavev.  The  indefinite  words  maj  also  mean,  "  the 

^turipg  Ktrri^iir  IfnrvevaeL,  improving  influence  of  mtercourse.**    Hie 

'  £a«eb.  v.  C.  I-  IV.  48.  connection,  however,  favors  the  first  inter- 

'  kvTTj  yap  if  r^g  notvuviag  iTtavop&incvQ^  pretation. 
(peifaape  ipsa  hjsc  oopuneicii  rettUatio.) 
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£*ven  us  in  answer  to  the  cravings  of  our  nature.  We  could  wish  that 
ej  too  might  share  with  us  the  joj  of  a  common  harmony.  Yet  let 
no  one  trouble  his  neighbor  by  that  which  is  his  own  conviction.  With 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  gained,  let  lum,  if  possible,  profit  his  neigh- 
bor. If  it  is  not  possible,  he  should  allow  his  neighbor  to  go  on  in  his 
own  way ;  for  it  is  one  thing,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  contest  for 
eternal  life,  and  another  to  force  one  to  it  against  his  will.  I  have 
entered  more  fully  into  the  exposition  of  these  matters,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  keep  concealed  my  own  belief  in  the  truth ;  and  especially 
because,  as  I  hear,  certain  persons  affirm  ^  that  the  temple-worship  and 
the  power  of  darkness  are  abolished.  I  would  avow  this  as  my  counsel 
to  all  men,  if  the  mighty  domimon  of  error  were  not  too  firmly  rooted 
in  the  souls  of  some  to  permit  the  restoration  of  the  common  hap- 
piness." 2 

In  the  particular  instances  in  which  Constantino  first  caused  temples 
to  be  destroyed  and  ancient  forms  of  worship  to  be  suppressed  by  force, 
the  criminal  excesses  sanctioned  under  the  name  of  religion,  or  the  firaud- 
ulent  tricks  resorted  to  for  the  maintenance  of  heaUien  superstition 
among  the  credulous  multitude,  gave  him  special  and  just  occasion  for 
these  proceedings ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  caused  to  be  demolished 
the  temple  and  sacred  grove  of  Venus  at  Aphaca  in  Phoenicia,^  where 
from  the  remotest  times  the  most  abominable  licentiousness  was  prac- 
tised tmder  the  name  of  religion ;  and  when  he  suppressed  the  Uke 
abominable  rites  at  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  heathen  city  a  letter,  in  which  he 
represented  to  them  the  hatefulness  of  these  rites,  and  exhorted  them  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  founded  here  a  church,  with  a  complete 
body  of  clergymen  and  a  bishop ; — somewhat  too  early,  indeed,  since 
there  were  as  yet  no  Christians  in  the  place.  He  bestowed  on  this 
church  large  gums  for  the  mipport  of  the  poor;  so  that  the  converrion 
of  the  Heathen  might  he  promoted  by  doing  good  to  their  bodies  —  a 
measure,  doubtless,  which  was  calculated  rather  to  mislead  these  people 
into  hypocrisy,  than  to  conduct  them  to  ihe  faith.^  Again,  there  was 
at  MgBd  in  Cilicia,  a  temple  of  ^sculapius  of  ancient  fame,  where  the 
priests  availed  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  certain  powers  of  na- 
ture, perhaps  of  magnetism,  (the  incubationes,)  for  the  healing  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  those  cures  were  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  god  who 
appeared  there,  and  employed  as  a  means  to  promote  the  declining 
Paganism.    The  temple  was  filled  with  the  consecrated  gifts  and  the 

1  These  "  certain  persons  "  may  hare  been  •  Eoseb.  de  t.  C.  in.  55. 

fearful  Pagans,  or  Christians  triumphing  in  ^  Eosebios  (1.  c  ILL  58)  says  that  the 

a  false  zeal — more  naturally  the  latteries-  yiews  of  Constantine  on  this  matter  were 

pecially  as  the  emperor  made  use  of  ex-  precisely  like  those  of  tho  Apostle  Paul, 

pressions  which   only  a  Christian   could  Philippians  1 :  18,  "Notwithstanding,  every 

employ.    At  all  events,  it  is  clear  how  im-  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ 

portant  it  was  considered  by  Constantine,  is  preached."    This,  however,  is  manifestly 

to  repress  the  ze^  of  the  Christians,  which  a  wrong  application  of  tliat  passage,  whicn 

might  easily  lead  to  violent  proceedings,  has  been  often  enough  repeated.    Paul  is 

and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  anxious  speaking  of  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  from 

Paeans.  motives  not  altogetlier  pure,  and  not  of  t 

>  Enieb.  de  t.  C.  IL  56  and  60.  hypocritical  convenioiL 
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insoriptioDS  of  those  who  supposed  themselves  indebted  to  it  for  their 
recoveiy.  Far-famed  in  particular  were  the  remedies  which,  as  it  was 
pretended,  the  god  himself  prescribed  in  dreams  to  the  sick  who  slept 
m  the  temple,  Not  only  the  populace,  but  msaij  even  of  the  better 
daas,  men  of  learmng,  and  self-styled  philosophers,  lauded  these  won- 
derful cures.  With  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  knavery  at  a  single 
Uow,  Constantino  ordered  the  temple  to  be  destroyed.^  How  impor- 
tant a  prop  of  Heathenism,  which  needed  such  means  for  its  support^ 
was  taken  away  by  the  destruction  of  this  temple,  appears  from  the 
complaints  which  a  man  like  Libanius  utters  over  this  impiety  and  its 
attendant  consequences :  ^^  The  sick  now,"  he  says,  ^^  in  vain  make 
their  pilgrimages  to  Cilicia."'  By  dismantling  and  publicly  exhibiting 
those  images  of  the  gods  to  which  miraculous  powers  had  been  ascribed, 
many  a  trick  of  the  priests  was  exposed,  and  what  had  been  venerated 
by  &e  deluded  populace,  became  the  objects  of  their  sport.  Magnifir 
cent  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods  were  despoiled  of  their  treasures, 
md  stripped  of  all  their  costly  materials ;  and  then  were  either  turned 
to  the  public  use,  or  bestowed  as  presents  on  private  individuals.  Many 
objects  of  art  taken  from  the  temples  were  used  for  the  decoration  of 
the  imperial  residence.^ 

For  the  real,  tins  method  of  proceeding  against  the  heathen  cultus 
did  not  everywhere  produce  upon  the  Heathen  themselves  the  same 
effect ;  owing  to  the  differences  of  character.  The  fanatical  Heathen, 
especially  the  educate<l  who  had  constructed  for  themselves  a  mystical 
Heathenism  spiritimlized  by  Platonic  ideas,  and  reasoned  themselves 
into  an  artificial  system  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements,  could  not 
be  disturbed  by  any  exposure  of  facts,  and  only  felt  exasperated  by 
that  desecration  of  their  venerated  sanctuaries,  which  they  were  obliged 
patiently  to  endure.  There  were  others  who  were  under  the  dominion 
of  no  such  fanaticism,  and  whose  superstition  therefore,  when  it  was 
stripped  of  its  pom|K)us  array,  might  be  more  easily  exposed  in 
its  emptiness.  These  might,  by  such  sudden  impressions,  be  brought 
to  a  sense  of  their  error,  and  by  degrees  made  capable  of  recei\ing  a 
knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Others  made  sport  of  that  which  they  had 
formerly  believed,  wthout  receiving  the  true  faith  in  place  of  their 
superstition.  They  fell  into  total  skepticism,  or  contented  themselves 
with  a  general  system  of  Deism  .^  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  a 
proof  of  the  already  dimmished  power  of  Heatlienism  over  the  popular 
mind,  that  oflScers,  commissioned  with  full  powers  by  the  emperor,  could 
venture,  without  any  protection  of  an  armed  force,  to  pass  through 
immense  crowds  of  people,  and  plunder  famous  temples,  bearing  off 

*  Ettseb.  de  v.  C.  III.  56.  Seun'vc  kK  tuv  iTnypattfturuv^  a  Ijv  tuv  iryta" 

^  Liban.  dc  tcmplis,  vol.  II.  187.    Kal  vvv  vojtwv,  lijv  de  Tpay(.'n)uv  rdv  tu»v  &^iuv  /cord 

off  ay£C  fuv  etc  KL/JKiav  voafjfiaray  rrjg  rov  rdv  veu  no/JuoVy  uAiKOVfiivovg  i/crrof,  oix  k» 

* kcK/.Tjirtov  ;ipj7V^»'ra  xet(to^.  ai  6e  nepl  rdv  ^vot»f  ana/S^xiyf/vai  kukuv,    Libnn.  ep.  607. 

TOTTcnf  i-Spfic  ^'poKroi'c  arro^riu'Trovai.    And  *  De  v.  C.  III.  54,  I^iban.  cd.  Keiske,  IIL 

oaotinj^  from  the  culojry  of  a  pa^an  rheto-  436,  conceminjj  Constantinc:  'ilyvfivuoe  rod 

ndan.  in  the  lime  of  the  emperor  Jalian,  tt/jovtov  rwf  iS^totJf.     Ho  calls  him  plainly 

probably  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  Of(Tv?.TjKu^,    Pro  tcmplis,  voL  IL  p.  188. 

tfiifl  teniple :  Svv  fitv  7^  rov  deov  Awapuv  *  Enseb.  de  t.  C.  IIL  67. 
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their  yenerated  treasures.^  What  fierce  commotions,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  excited  at  a  later  period  by  the  seizure  of  the  Christian 
images  in  the  Byzantine  empire  ! 

Again,  Constantino  endeavored  to  place  Christians  in  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  and  to  appoint  them  governors  in  the  provinces.  Since, 
however,  it  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution, 
and  wholly  exclude  the  Pagans  from  the  public  service  of  the  state ;  and 
since,  moreover,  he  was  unwilling  to  pass  any  law  of  this  kind,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  forbidding  the  holders  of  office  to  sacrifice ;  —  a 
practice  which  the  previous  importance  of  Paganism,  as  the  religion 
of  the  state,  had  made  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  in  the  execution 
of  many  kinds  of  public  business.  At  length  the  erection  of  idolatrous 
images  and  the  performance  of  religious  sacrifices  were  universally  for- 
bidden. But  as  many  Pagans  still  occupied  important  civil  stations, 
and  as  Constantine  moreover  was  not  inclined  to  resort  in  this  case  to 
arbitrary  force,  it  naturally  followed  that  these  laws  were  but  little 
observed.  Hence  the  succeeding  emperor,  Constantius,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  reenforcing  this  ordinance.^ 

It  was  a  religious  interest  which  actuated  Constantine  in  his 
attempts  to  introduce  the  Christian  form  of  worship ;  but  he  never 
employed  forcible  measures  for  its  extension :  he  never  compelled  anr 
person  whatever  to  act  in  matters  of  religion  against  the  dictates  of  ha 
own  conscience.  To  those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  Christians,  he  gave 
full  liberty  to  attend  church  on  Sunday.  Upon  those  of  them  who 
were  not  Christians,  he  did  not  enforce  a  Christian  form  of  prayer,  nor 
did  he  compel  them  to  unite  in  any  of  the  Christian  fbrms,  as  the 
pagan  emperors  had  endeavored  to  force  Christians  to  join  in  the  pagan 
ceremonies.  He  simply  required  the  Pagans  among  his  soldiers  to 
assemble  before  the  city  in  the  open  fields,  and  here,  at  a  given  signal, 
to  repeat  in  the  Latin  language  the  following  form  of  prayer :  "  Thee 
alone  we  acknowledge  as  the  true  God ;  thee  we  acknowledge  as  ruler ; 
thee  we  invoke  for  help ;  from  thee  have  we  received  the  victory ; 
through  thee  have  we  conquered  our  enemies  ;  to  thee  are  we  indebted 
for  our  present  blessings  ;  from  thee  also  we  hope  for  future  favors ;  to 
thee  we  all  direct  our  prayer.  We  beseech  thee,  that  thou  wouldst 
preserve  our  emperor  Constantine  and  his  pious  sons  in  health  and  pros- 
perity through  the  longest  life.'*  *  The  same  tlung  indeed  becomes 
clearly  apparent  here,  which  we  have  observed  on  various  otiier  occa- 
sions, that  the  emperor  had  no  just  conception  of  the  true  nature  of 

1  Easeb.  III.  54.  Constantine :    T^c  'c«''«^  vofiovc  ^epaKeiac 

*  This  prohibition  of  the  emperor,  Euse-  kKLvriaev  oh^  h,  and  183,  tif  oi>K  inl  ra^ 

bins  cites  in  his  work,  de  v.  C.  II.  44,  45  j  i^vaiac  irpor/X^e^  we  remember  not  only  that 

rV.  23;  and  Sozomen,  I.  8,  who  seems,  Libanius  was  interested  here  to  represent 

however,  here  merely  to  copy  from  Eusebi-  what  had  been  done  by  the  first  Christian 

us,  and  that  not  accurately.    The  surest  emperor  for  the  suppression  of  Paganism, 

proof  that  Constantine  did  actually  enact  as  of  the  least  possible  account ;  but  also 

such  a  law,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  Constantius,  that  he  confounded  what  was  done  at  dif- 

by  renewing  the  prohibition  in  the  year  341,  ferent  times,  and  that  he  was  looking  at  the 

presupposed  this  law  as  already  existing,  effects  of  those  laws,  which  it  must  bo  al- 

If  Libanius,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  discourse  lowed  were  insignificant. 

defending'  the  temple,  (toL  IL  162,)  says  of  *  Eoseb.  de  t.  C.  IV.  18, 19. 
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diyine  worship  and  of  prayer,  and  that  he  laid  an  undue  stress  on  out- 
ward religious  forms ;  for  it  was  hardly  possible  surely,  that,  in  repeat- 
ing, at  the  word  of  command,  a  prayer  committed  to  memory,  and  that 
in  a  language  which  to  a  part  of  the  soldiers  was  not  their  own,  there 
eoold  be  any  of  that  devotion  which  alone  gives  to  prayer  its  signifi- 
eaoce ;  but  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  emperor  respected  the 
religious  convictions  of  his  soldiers.  He  avoided  in  this  prayer  every- 
tluDg  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  nothing  in  it  but  the  Monotheism 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  pagan  religion.  As  it  respects  this, 
CoDstaDtine  perhaps  regarded  the  belief  in  one  God,  as  that  which  the 
eoQtemplation  of  ^e  universe  would  teach  every  man,  and  the  neces- 
My  acknowledgment  of  which  might  be  presupposed  in  every  man :  ^ 
Mdes,  the  heathen  soldiers,  who  were  not  so  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
every  word,  might  easily  interpret  the  whole  as  an  address  to  their  own 
Jmter. 

Bat,  if  Constantine  was  unwilling  to  employ  any  forcible  measures 
bt  the  extension  of  Christianity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
rejected  idl  outward  means  for  this  end,  and  that  he  had  come  to  un- 
derstand how  Christianity,  disdaining  all  outward  means  of  persuasion 
and  outward  supports,  would  make  its  own  way,  simply  by  the  power 
with  which  it  operates  upon  the  inner  convictions  and  in  the  life  of  men. 
We  have  from  himself  a  remarkable  declaration,  concerning  the  means 
which  he  supposed  necessary  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
At  the  counsel  of  Nice  he  exhorted  the  bishops  not  to  be  envious  of 
each  other,  on  account  of  the  applause  bestowed  on  their  discourses 
and  the  reputation  of  oratorical  gifts ;  not  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
schisms  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  lest  they  should  give  occasion  to  the 
Heathen  of  blaspheming  the  Christian  religion.  The  Heathen,  he 
said,  would  be  most  easily  led  to  salvation,  if  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  made  to  appear  to  them  in  all  respects  enviable.  They 
should  consider,  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  preaching  could 
not  belong  to  all.  Some^  he  said,  might  be  drawn  to  the  faith  by  being 
seasonably  supplied  tcith  tfie  means  of  subsistence  ;  others  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  to  that  quarter  wJiere  they  found  protection  and  inter- 
cession^  (alluding  to  the  intercessions  of  the  bishops,  see  below  ;)  others 
tpmdd  be  won  by  an  affable  reception  ;  oiher^^  by  being  Jionored  with 
presents.  There  were  but  few  who  hanestly  loved  the  exhibitions  of  reli- 
gious doctrine  ;  but  few  tvho  were  the  friends  of  trutJi,  (therefore,  few 
sincere  conversions.^)  For  this  reason,  they  should  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  characters  of  all,  and,  like  skilful  physicians,  give  to  each 
man  that  which  might  contribute  to  his  cure,  so  that  in  every  way  the 

^  Sec  his  declaration  in  Enseh.  II.  58.  fftv  ff  kK  TJoyuv  uipiXeia  ownh:!'   oi  fih  yikp 

*  Easeb.   III.  21.     I  place  the  passage  tjf  ?rpdf  rpo^TV  x^^P^oiv  intxni'poi'fievoi'  oi 

bere,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ha^j  been  (fe  r^f  npoaraaiag  (rmf  npooTaaiai^  or  rac) 

cormpted  bv  a  transposition  of  the  words,  inorpexetv  elu^amv  uX/m.  Tm<c   fit^iuaeai 

m  the  waj  m  which  I  suppose  it  onght  to  i^?jo^povm*fiivovi  aana^fn'rai^  koX  ^evioi^  ti- 

bc  corrected,  by  restoring  the  words  to  their  fujfttioi  uyairoxjiv  trtpov  (ipaxftg  6'  ol  ^yuv 

proper  order :  'Qv  fiiOuma  au^ijvat  Avvofii-  u/.ij^nc  k^aoraX  kqX  anavtog  av  6  r^f  6^^ei- 

»uv,  el  Travra  rd  Kod'  ifudg  avToig  ^ijhjrd,  of  (piXog. 
faivoano,  fit^  Suv  ifa/^eytfodv^  wf  oit  Toig  ird- 
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saving  doctrine  might  be  glorified  in  all.  A  coarse  of  proceeding  tipcm 
Siich  principles  must  naturally  have  thrown  open  a  wide  door  for  all  manner 
of  hypocrisy.  Even  Eusebius,  the  panegyrist  of  Constantino,  blinded  aa 
he  was  by  the  splendor  which  the  latter  had  cast  over  the  outward 
church,  although  he  would  gladly  say  nothing  but  good  of  his  hero ; 
yet  even  he  is  obliged  to  reckon  among  the  grievous  evils  of  this 
period,  of  wluch  he  was  an  eye-witness,  the  indescribable  hypocrisy  of 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  Christians  merely  for  temporal  advan- 
tage, and  who,  by  their  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  faith,  contrived 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  which  he  suffered  them  to  abuse.^ 

It  must  appear  surprising  that  Constantino,  although  he  exhibited 
80  much  zeal  for  all  the  concerns  of  the  church,  although  he  took  part 
in  the  transactions  of  a  council  assembled  to  discuss  matters  of  contro- 
versy, had  never  as  yet  received  baptism ;  that  he  continued  to  remain 
without  the  pale  of  the  community  of  believers ;  that  he  could  still 
assist  at  no  complete  form  of  worship,  no  complete  celebration  of  a  festi- 
val. He  continued  to  remain  in  the  first  class  of  catechumens,  (not 
catechumens  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  see  below,)  thon^ 
already  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Thus  far  he  had  enjoyed  sound  ami 
uninterrupted  health.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  feel  the  in- 
firmities of  age ;  and  illness  induced  him  to  leave  Constantinople,  and 
repair  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  Asia  ^nor, 
recentiy  founded  by  his  mother,  in  order  to  enjoy  tiie  benefit  of  the 
warm  springs  in  that  place.  When  his  malady  grew  worse,  and  he  felt 
a  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  repaired,  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer,  to  the  church  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  martyr  Lu- 
cian.  Here  first  he  made  the  confession  which  was  customary  before 
entering  into  the  class  of  the  catechumens,  so  called  in  the  stricter 
sense  ;  and  the  bishops  gave  him  the  ble-ssing.^  He  next  repaired  to  a 
castle,  near  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  where  he  called  together  an  assem- 
bly of  the  bishops,  and,  surrounded  by  them,  received  baptism  from 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  This  took  place  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  the  year  337.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  could  profess  it  to 
be  his  purpose,  that,  if  Gbd  spared  his  life,  he  would  join  in  the  assem- 
bly of  (rod's  people,  and  join  witii  all  the  faithful  in  all  the  prayers  of 
m  church.^ 

Doubtiess  we  should  consider  here,  that  it'was  not  the  custom  in  this 
period  for  all  to  receive  baptism  immediately  after  embracing  the  fiuth; 
bat  many,  especially  in  the  East,  deferred  it  until  some  special  occa> 
don,  inward  or  outward,  brought  about  in  them  a  new  crisis  of  life.^ 
But  still  it  must  ever  seem  strange,  that  an  emperor  who  took  such  ix^ 
terest  in  the  concerns  of  the  Christian  church,  should  remain  without 
baptism  till  his  sixty-fourtii  year.     We  may  indeed  give  credit  to  what 

1  See  c.  IV.  53.   Elpcrvdav  dXexrov  ruv  ^taia^  and  was  thus  taken  among  the  yw^ 

fi^  inkhiaiav  hirodvofievtjv  Koi  rd  XP*^^^'  xAivovref. 

vif¥  eiriTrXaoToc  (fXHI^o^^Ofiiwjv  dvofio^  olc  'Ea9eb.iy.62.  OOtuc  ifi^  tFwayeXus^a&ai 

iaoiHv  KaToiriOTeviJV  raxa  av  wore  koX  toIc  Xoiirdv  ru  tov  ^eov  ^/uJ,  Koi  Toig  ei'X^C  ^f*o6 

f^  TTpinotyarv  kveneipero,  Toi^  vwnv    kKkXijmd^ovTa    KOivuveiv    aito^ 

*  He  received  for  the  first  time  the  ;ce<po-  upunat, 

*  See  below,  onder  the  history  of  worship. 
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he  says,  and  sappose  —  what  was  quite  in  character  with  his  religiooi 
notions  —  that  he  entertained  the  design  to  receive  baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, whose  water  Christ  had  first  consecrated  by  his  own  baptism.^ 
This  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  explain  his  long  delay.  It  is  most 
probable  that,  carrying  his  heathen  superstition  into  Christaanity,  he 
looked  upon  baptism  as  a  sort  of  rite  for  the  ma^cal  removal  of  sin, 
and  so  delayed  it,  in  the  confidence  that,  although  he  had  not  lived  an 
exemplary  fife,  he  might  yet  in  the  end  be  enabled  to  enter  into  bliss, 
purified  from  all  his  sins.  He  was  doubtless  sincere,  therefore,  when, 
on  receiving  baptism,  he  said,  as  Eusebius  reports,  that  from  thence* 
finrtfa,  if  Gkid  spared  him  his  life,  he  would  devote  himself  to  God's 
worthy  laws  of  life.^  This  remark  leads  us  to  notice  a  report,  which 
drculated  among  the  Heathen  of  this  period,  respecting  the  cause  of 
Ckmstantine's  conversion ;  for  the  mode  of  thinking  which  betrays  itself 
in  his  notion  of  baptism,  furnishes  us  also  with  a  key  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  this  story. 

Constantine,  instigated  by  the  calumnious  representations  of  his 
second  wife  Fausta,  had,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  caused  his  son,  the 
Cttsar  Crispus,  stepson  of  Fausta,  to  be  put  to  death.  Reproached 
for  this  act  by  his  mother  Helena,  and  convinced  afterwards  himself  that 
he  had  been  fistisely  informed,  he  had  added  another  crime  to  this  by  a 
cruel  revenge  on  Fausta,  whom  he  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  glow- 
ing furnace  of  a  bath.  Suspicious  jealousy  had  misled  him  to  order 
the  execution  of  his  nephew,  a  hopeful  prince,  the  son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Licinius  ;  and  several  others,  connected  with  the  court,  are  said 
to  have  fallen  victims  to  his  anger  or  his  suspicion.  When  at  length  he 
began  to  feel  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  he  inquired  of  the  Platonic 

tluloeopher  Sopatros,  or,  according  to  others,  of  heathen  priests,  what 
le  coidd  do  to  atone  for  these  crimes.  It  was  replied  to  him,  that 
there  wcu  no  lustration  for  such  atrocious  conduct.  At  that  time  an 
Egyptian  bishop  from  Spain  (probably  Hosius  of  Cordova  is  meant) 
became  known  at  the  palace,  trough  the  ladies  of  the  court.  He  said 
to  the  emperor,  that  in  the  Christian  fcdth  he  could  find  a  remedy  for 
every  sin  ;  and  this  promise,  which  soothed  the  conscience  of  Constan- 
tine, first  led  him  to  declare  decidedly  in  favor  of  Chiistianity.^  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  any  true  herald  of  the  gospel,  if  he  found  the  emperor 
suffering  under  these  misgi\ings  of  conscience,  would  not  have  begtm 
with  calming  his  fears  ;  but  he  would  have  endeavored  first  of  all  to 
bring  him  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  corruption  within,  of  which  these 
gross  and  striking  outbreaks  of  sin  were  but  individual  manifestations  ; 
he  would  also  have  discovered  to  him  the  vanity  of  those  seeming  vir- 
tues by  which  he  had  often  sought  to  gloss  over  this  inward  corrup- 
tion ;  be  would  have  shown  him,  that  in  general  no  opus  operatum  by 
outward  lustrations  could  have  any  effect  to  cleanse  the  inner  man  firom 
am ;  —  and  then,  after  having  cleared  the  wounded  conscience  of  all 
those  deceitful  and  soothing  hopes  which  serve  only  as  a  prop  for  sin, 

1  Enseb.  r.  C  TV.  6S. 

*  6e<7iioOf  i^  pioo  ^a^  nphnvrac  iftmny  dutrm^ofuu, 

>Z(Mun.U.SS.    SoMouLft. 
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and  shown  him  what  true  repentance  is,  he  would  have  presented  be- 
fcre  him  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  truly  penitent  and  believing 
abaner ;  constantly  warning  him  against  the  seeming  faith  which  leads 
men  to  seek  in  Christ  only  a  deliverer  from  that  outward  suffering  which 
a  violated  conscience  holds  up  to  their  fears,  and  a  stay  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  their  nature.  But  we  may  well  suppose  that,  among  the 
bishops  of  the  court,  there  was  none  who  would  have  spoken  to  the  em- 
peror in  this  manner.  As  it  would  be  quite  in  character  for  Constan- 
tine,  when  suffering  under  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  to  seek  after 
some  magical  expiation,  so  we  may  easily  suppose  that  a  bishop  who 
possessed  Uttle  of  the  simple  temper  of  the  gospel  and  of  pure  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  who  was  moreover  blinded  by  the  splendor  of 
tiie  court,  might  point  the  emperor  to  such  a  means  of  expiation  in  the 
lite  of  baptism,  or  in  an  empty  profession  of  faith,  and  thus  poison  for 
him  the  very  fountain  of  salvation.  But  the  testimony  of  Pagans,  in- 
imical to  Christianity  and  the  emperor,  furnishes  no  sufficient  evidence 
far  the  truth  of  a  story  which  they  could  have  so  easily  invented ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of  Christian  historians,  whose 
mejudices  were  all  on  one  dde,  furnishes  no  evidence  against  its  truth. 
That  this  account  cannot,  however,  be  literally  true,  appears,  as  Soxo- 
menus  has  justly  remarked,  from  the  gross  anachromsm  which  it  con- 
tains ;  for,  long  before  Constantine  had  committed  these  crimes,^  he  had 
taken  his  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The  whole  story, 
therefore,  may  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact,  that  Constantine 
strove  to  quiet  his  sins  by  relying  on  the  opus  operatum  of  outward 
means  of  justification,  especially  upon  the  justifying  power  of  outward 
baptism,  which  he  reserved  against  the  time  of  his  death,  and  upon  the 
merit  of  what  he  had  done  to  promote  the  outward  splendor  of  the 
church  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  bishops  of  the  court,  instead  of  teach- 
ing him  better,  confirmed  him  in  this  destructive  error .^  This  doubt- 
less would  be  observed  by  the  Pagans,  who  would  not  be  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  misrepresent  Christianity.^ 

I  The  execution  of  Crispos  took  place  at  from  the  imperial  tabic-  The  proceedings 
the  tame  time  with  the  yicennalia  of  Con-  on  this  occasion  were  sablimc  ocyond  de- 
ftantine,  or  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  scriptlon.  The  soldiers  of  the  emperors 
aimiyeraary  of  his  assuming  the  dignity  of  bodT-guard  were  drawn  up  before  the  door 
Angnstus,  that  is,  in  326 }  and  it  was  in  the  of  the  palace  with  their  bare  swords.  The 
preceding  year  that  Constantine  displayed,  men  or  God  (the  bishops)  passed  along  un- 
it the  council  of  Nice,  so  decided  a  zeal  in  daunted  between  their  tiles  into  the  interior 
fittor  of  the  Christian  faith.  of  the  palace.    Some  sat  at  the  same  teble 

*  Ensebins  of  CsBsarea  was  a  man  con-  with  the  emperor  himself;  the  others,  at 

Tersant  with  still  higher  things  than  mere  side-tables.    One  might  easily  imagine  that 

irorldly  interests,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  one  beheld  the  type  of  Christ's  kingdom.** 

among  the  number  of  the  ordinary  court  Euseb.  yit  Constant.  1.  IIL  c.  16.    Making 

bishops  of  this  period^  yet  mark  how  he  due  allowance  for  the  corrupt  rfaetoricu 

deicnbes  a  banquet  which  the  emperor  gaye  taste  of  those  times,  in  passing  our  judg- 

to  the  bishops  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ment  on  these  expressions,  still  we  must  fiMl 

meene  counol,  in  celebration  of  the  vioen-  certain,  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of 

wJUa  of  his  entrance  upon  the  dignity  of  using  such  language  was  in  no  condition 

CSsBsar :  "  When  the  emperor  held  a  ban-  to  speak  to  the  emperor  in  the  spirit  of  the 

quet  with  the  bishops,  among  whom  he  had  gospel,  as  one  charged  with  the  care  of 

iltablished  peace,  he  presented  it,  through  souls. 

tfkBm,  as  it  were  an  offering  worthy  of  *  Thus  Julian,  in  his  satirical  perform- 

Qod.   No  one  of  ths  bishops  wit  exchided  net  entitled  **  tiw  CsBsan,**  makes  Uoostaii- 


ooBnRjjnEEUS.    SB  hhms  acudtst  pagahism.  n 

If  iSbf&Tmmot  Cooslaiitbe  bmn  wUiun  that  ihe$taU  wkUh  isdb 
U  €ubanc$  ChnMtiamtgf  iy  ike  worUBy  mmmt  at  its  eammand^  nu^  fa 
df  oeeaibm  tff  mare  wgwy  to  tkie  hofy  cmm  than  the  eartUy  power 
wUA  appaeee  it  with  whatever  vindeiufej  this  tnitfa  is  still  moie  eiaettw 
danoDStated  b^  the  leign  cf  his  siioc688(Hr  Coi^^ 

CoDSteotius,  m  the  (mteet,  diued  the  goveniment  with  I^ 
OonetMitine  the  younger  and  Chmstans,  to  whose  portion  fell  the  donoh 
ion  of  die  West.  The  younger  Constantine  having,  in  the  war  agaiut 
Us  biodber  Gonstans,  lost  his  life,  Oonstans  made  himself  master  of  the 
dhole  Western,  as  Constaatiiis  was  abeady  of  the  whole  Easten 
empire;  and  when  Constans  perished,  in  the  year  860,  in  the  rsYoltof 
MigientinB,  Constantius  was  left  sole  master  of  the  entire  Bonaii 
empire.  Now,  although  the  measores  adopted  for  tiie  snppresaon  of 
Bsgaaism  proceeded  dkeotiy  from  Coostantias,  althongh  they  were 
ezeested  in  his  empire  with  me  greatest  seveiity  and  rigor,— deml* 
ism  in  the  East  beingi  as  a  general  thing,  the  most  oppressnre; 
yet,  <Mi  the  whole,  the  prinoii^es  imn  which  he  proceeded,  were 
tfaoae  which  preyailed  throndioiit  the  entire  empire.  Constanttos, 
in  reenaoting,  m  the  year  841,  the  law  of  Ihe  previous  reign  againit 
sacrifices,  gave  the  Mowing  peremptory  command:  '^ Let  snperstitioft 
cease ;  let  the  folly  of  sacrifices  be  atSolished.^  Whoever,  after  the 
piblication  of  this  law,  continues  to  sacrifice,  shall  be  punished  accord- 
mg  to  his  deserts ;"  yet  the  nature  of  Ihe  punishment  is  not  cleaify 
defined. 

Altfaou^  this  law  might  properiy  refer  only  to  the  Eastern  empire, 
yet  in  a  law  of  the  year  846,  enacted  in  common  by  the  emperor  Oon- 
sta&tins  and  Constans,  and  therefore  valid  for  the  whole  Western  and 
Eastern  empire,  it  is  presupposed  that  the  extirpation  of  the  entire 
pagHH  superstition  had  already  been  commanded ;  ^  and  in  the  same 
year  the  two  emperors  again  ccmjointiy  directed,  that  the  temples  should 
everywhere  be  closed,  that  access  to  them  should  be  forbidden  to  all, 
and  thus  liberty  for  crime  taken  away  from  abandoned  men.'  Sa<^ 
rifices  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  and  the  confiscation  of  goods. 
When  at  a  still  later  period,  under  the  usurper  Magnentius,  who  hin^ 
self  ^  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  the  pa^an  cultus  in  uie  West  had  reco^ 
ered  a  certain  degree  of  freedom — whether  it  was  that  the  usurper, 
from  political  reasons  or  want  of  interest  in  religious  matters,  made  show 

tine  ia  tfie  lower  world  prockim  to  aU:  the  cnieltj  of  Constantine  towards  his  own 

"Whoever  is  a  rolaptnarj,  a  murderer,  fitiniW,  a  panishment  inflicted  on  him  ibr 

whoerer  fai  a  rkioas  man,  a  profligate,  let  his  pinndering  of  the  temples :   Tic  o^ 

lam  hMij  come  hither.    Haring  wadied  luyahrv  t&v  mpl  Td  Upit  j^fntra  AUon 

him  with  dds  water,  I  wiH  instantly  make  wap'  ^  /<^  <>^^  oMv  futTtuv ;  Pro  tMh 

haoi  pore.    And  shonld  be  hSL  into  the    pliti  P>  184k  toI.  IL      

aane  crimes  again,  let  him  only  beat  on  his  ^  Cod.  Theodos.  L  XVJL  Tit  10,  e.  S. 

Hffeasl  md  on  his  head,  and  I  wiU  bestow  Cesset  svpentitio,  sacrifldoram  aboleatv 

on  him  power  to  beoomo  pore."    'O^nr  insania. 

f#spti>f,  banc  mat^ovoCj  banc  hay^  gat  *  Omnis  snperstitio  penitns  emend*. 

P6ei»pdc  Iru  4ap^.  iatofatu  y^  oMv  *Lioentiam   delinqoendi  perditii  ahns- 

tmmd  ry  Man  XovaaCi  abrusa  Kodrnw,  koI  gari.                                                      ^_^_ 

ffoAor  haXK  roic  i*mlc  ydnfToif  iuou  rd  *  As  the  ensigns  of  the  cross  on  fait  eoist 

9T^e9cwi^wmmt'HliifKtea^9mr9fyam,  prom.    See  Eobel.  YUL ISS. 
aaiiyp  ytsMoi.    Aid  'Ubmkm  em  la 
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of  greater  toleration ;  or  whether  it  was  that,  without  any  interference 
of  Us  own,  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  against  the  pagan  worship 
had,  in  the  turmoils  of  this  revolution,  lost  their  power — yet  for  this 
cause  Gonstantius  thought  it  necessary,  after  he  had  suppressed  the 
insurrection  in  the  year  358,  and  became  the  sole  ruler,  to  issue  a  new 
law  against  sacrifices  by  night,  which  had  been  again  introduced. 
Three  years  later,  in  356,  he  passed  a  law,  in  the  name  also  of  the 
Caesar  Julian,  who  was  even  then  secretly  inclined  to  Paganism, 
by  which  law  he  made  it  once  more  capital  to  sacrifice  and  worship 
the  images  of  the  gods.  The  relation  of  things  had  become  reversed. 
As  in  former  times  the  observance  of  the  pagan  ceremonies,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  had  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  civil  duty,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  that  of  a  crime  against  the  state ;  so  now  it 
was  the  case,  not  indeed  that  the  outward  profession  of  Christianity  was 
commanded  as  a  universal  civil  duty,  for  against  this  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity too  earnestly  remonstrated ;  but  that  the  exercise  of  the  pagan 
religion  was  made  politically  dangerous.  There  was  an  inclination 
to  regard  the  Heathens,  as  unsatisfied  witii  the  present  order  of  things ; 
and  &e  suspicious  despot  Constantius  feared,  whenever  he  heard  about 
the  celebration  of  pagan  rites,  especially  about  augurs,  haruspices,  con* 
saltation  of  oracles  and  sacrifices,  that  conspracies  were  brooding 
against  his  government  and  his  life.  It  was  especially  the  notary  Pau- 
las, widely  known  under  his  well-deserved  soubriquet,  the  V/udn^ 
(catena,)  who,  in  the  later  times  of  this  reign,  working  upon  the  suspi- 
cious temper  of  Constantius,  and  using  him  as  the  instrument  of  his  own 
designs,  ravaged  the  land  as  a  cruel  persecutor.  It  thus  happened 
that  a  heathen  philosopher,  Demetrius  Chytas  of  Alexandria,  was  con* 
victed  of  having  repeatedly  sacrificed.  Not  so  much  for  religious  as 
for  political  reasons,  this  trangression  of  the  laws  was  interpreted  as  a 
grievous  crime ;  his  judges  pretending  to  look  upon  it  as  a  ma^cal 
ceremony,  undertaken  in  a  hostile  spirit  against  the  emperor.^  No 
credit  was  given  to  his  assurances,  that  from  his  early  youth  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  sacrifice,  simplv  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  ihe  gpds. 
But  when  he  steadfastly  persisted  in  the  same  assertion  under  the 
rack,  he  was  dismissed  to  his  home ;  altiiough,  if  the  imperial  law  had 
been  stricUy  carried  into  execution,  he  must  have  suffered  the  penalty 
of  death,  as  a  Heathen  who,  by  his  own  confession,  had  offered  sacrifices. 
To  wear  heathen  amulets  for  keeping  off  diseases,  to  consult  an  astrolo- 
ger on  any  private  affiiir  whatever,  might  easily  involve  one  in  a  crimen 
majestatis,  leading  to  tortures  and  death.' 

To  the  great  vexation  of  the  Pagans,  Constantius  caused  several 
celebrated   temples    to    be    destroyed.      Some  he    plundered,  and 

E resented  others  or  their  treasures  to  Christian  churches,  or  to  his 
kvorites  among  the  courtiers ;  and  sometimes,  therefore,  to  tiie  most 
unworthy  of  men.    The  property  of  the  temples,  which  might  have 

1  See  Ammian.  MaroeOin.  i  JLUL  c  12.  of  notice :  **  Prorsns  ita  res  ogebatar,  Qnaii 

'  Ammian.  Maroellin.  L  c.  Liban.  pro  Aris-  Clarium,  Dodonaeas  arbores  et  effata  Del- 

tonhane,  yol.  L  p.  430.    The  words  of  Am-  phomm,  oUm  tolemua  in  imperatoris  ezi- 

minxm  KaioeUmiis  «e  particolariy  worthy  tinm  solUcitayermt  mnltL'' 
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been  employed  to  a  better  purpose  in  the  cause  of  religion,  often  be- 
came a  prejr  to  cupidity  and  rapine  ;^  and  when  many,  who  had  become 
rich  bj  the  plundering  of  temples,  abandoned  themselves  to  every  lust 
and  finally  brought  ruin  upon  themselves  by  their  own  wickedness,  the 
Pagans  looked  upon  this  as  the  punishment  sent  by  their  gods  for  rob- 
bing the  temples ;  and  the^  predicted  that  similar  punishments  would 
Mow  every  instance  in  which  the  temples  were  desecrated,  as  appears 
frsn  the  asseverations  of  libanius  and  Julian. 

The  emperor,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  under  some 
restraint  the  fiiry  for  destroying  temples,  in  order  to  preserve  certain 
national  antiquities  which  were  dear  to  the  people.  By  a  law  of  the 
year  346,  he  ordained  that  all  temples,  existing  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  should  be  preserved  unmjured,  since  with  many  of  them  were 
connected  national  festivities,  and  certain  of  the  public  games  and  con- 
tests had  derived  their  origen  from  them.^  When  Constantius,  after 
Ub  Tictory  over  Magnentius,  resided  in  Borne  and  there  saw  the  heathen 
temples  in  their  full  splendor,  he  took  no  measures  against  them ;  and 
Heathenism,  as  the  old  religion  of  the  Boman  state,  still  retained  so 
mach  consequence,  that  much  that  belonged  to  the  heathen  forms  of 
worship  was  left  unaltered  in  the  Western  empire.  Thus  it  was  with 
flie  privileges  of  the  vestals  and  the  priestly  dignities,  which  were  given 
to  Romans  belonging  to  the  noblest  heathen  families,®  although  we  must 
allow  that  these  dignities  had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  impoi> 
tanee.  Subse((uently  to  the  establishment  of  the  law  which  made  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  a  capital  crime,  Tcrtullus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
fid  not  hesitate,  when  a  storm  at  sea  hindered  the  provision  fleet  from 
arriving  at  Borne  and  threatened  a  famine,  to  offer  public  sacrifices  in 
the  temple  of  Castor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  gods  might 
calm  the  furv  of  the  storm.* 

Whilst  falsely  flattering  pagan  rhetoricians,  such  as  Libanius  and 
Themistius,  publicly  spoke  in  praise  of  the  emperor,  whom  at  heart  they 
detested  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  ;  there  were  still  among  the  teachers 
of  the  Christian  church  many  bold  and  fearless  voices,  which  plainly 
told  him  tliat  he  rather  injured  than  aided  Christianity,  when  he  sought 
to  advance  its  interests  by  outward  power,  —  voices  which  now  presented 
before  a  professedly  Christian  emperor,  who  confounded  the  Christian 
with  the  political  standing-ground,  the  princii)les  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  belief  brought  to  light  by  Christianity,  just  as  they  had  been  pre- 
sented before  the  pagan  emperors  by  its  first  defenders.  Very  perti- 
nently says  Hilary  to  the  emperor  Constantius :  "  With  the  gold  of  the 
state  you  burdened  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  and  what  has  been  torn  from 
the  temples,  or  gained  by  the  confiscation  of  goods,  or  extorted  by  pun> 

I  Liban.  de  accasatoriK  ITI.  436.   KarS'  cnm  ex  nonnnllis  vel  ludornra  yel  rircensi- 

nai'i  Toix  vaoi*^  nal  rravra  Updv  i^aXeiif'oc  um  vd  agonam  origo  fuerit  exorta,  non 

wunv.    IfiuKFV    al'Tov   (af roif.)   o/f    iofiFV.  convcnit  ea  convcUi,  ex  ()iiibus  popnlo  Ro- 

litMiQ.  Epitaph.  Julian.  529 :  Tdv  ruv  UpCiv  mano  proibcntar  priscamm  sollcimitas  to- 

rioiTOfttV  Tovr  i/rf/.yearaTovc  fu/upiofievov,  luptatnm. 

AmmiaiL  MarccIIln.  1.  XXII.  c.  4.    Fasti  'SecS^iDmach.rclat.ad  ValentiDiaA.l.X. 

qnidani  templorum  epoliis.  ep.  61. 

>CkxLTbeodos.LXyLTitX.c.3.  Kam  «  Axmnian.  Maicellm.  L  XIX.  c.  10 
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ishmentfi,  that  you  force  upon  God."  ^  Concerning  the  resort  to  vio- 
lent measures  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  Athanasius  finely 
remarks :  ^  '^  It  is  an  evidence  that  they  want  confidence  in  their  own 
ffdth,  when  they  use  force,  and  constrain  men  against  their  wills.  So 
Satan,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him,  wherever  he  gains  admittance, 
pays  away  with  hatchet  and  sword.  But  the  Saviour  is  so  gentle  that 
he  teaches  it  is  true :  ^  WiU  any  one  come  after  me,  and  who  trill  be 
my  disciple  V  while  he  forces  none  to  whom  he  comes,  but  only  knocks 
at  the  door  of  the  soul,  and  says :  ^  Open  to  me,  my  sister ;'  and  if  the 
door  is  opened,  he  goes  in.  But  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  open,  he 
withdraws ;  for  the  truth  is  not  preached  by  sword  and  javelin,  nor  by 
armies,  but  by  persuasion  and  admonition.^  How  can  there  be  any- 
thing like  persuasion,  where  the  fear  of  the  emperor  rules  ?  How  can 
there  be  anything  like  admonition,  where  he  who  contradicts  has  to 
expect  banishment  and  death?"  Says  the  same  writer,  in  another 
place :  *  '*  It  is  the  character  of  true  piety,  not  to  force,  but  to  convince ; 
once  our  Lord  himself  forced  no  man,  but  left  free  the  choice  of  each 
individual,  saying  to  all :  ^  If  any  man  wUly  let  him  come  after  me ; ' 
bat  to  his  disciples:  *  WiU  ye  also  go  away?'"  The  men  who  ex- 
pressed such  truths  with  Christian  boldness,  were  thinking  indeed,  in 
ibis  case,  not  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Pa- 
gans, as  of  his  conduct  towards  the  contending  parties  of  the  Christian 
church ;  their  own  interest  (for  they  belonged  to  a  party  which  lay 
under  the  constraint  of  outward  power)  coincided  in  this  case  w^ith  what 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  requires ;  and  hence  they  might  the  more 
readily  perceive  this,  and  be  led  to  make  it  a  prominent  point  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  their  time.  It  is  plain,  that  the 
same  could  have  been  said  also  concerning  the  emperor's  conduct 
towards  the  Pagans ;  but  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  they 
would  have  been  equally  free  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  same  trutl^ 
in  this  wider  application.  It  is  certain  at  least,  that  many  of  the 
fiBkthers  were  actuated  by  another  spirit  than  this  Christian  one :  they 
were  concerned  only  for  the  outward  suppres^on  of  Paganism,  without 
considering  whether  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose  agreed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  were  suited  to  destroy  Paganism  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus^  thus  addresses  the  empe- 
rors Constantius  and  Constans:  "  Take  ofi"  without  scruple  the  decora- 
tions of  the  temples ;  use  all  their  consecrated  gifts  for  your  own  profit, 
and  that  of  the  Lord.  After  destroying  the  temples,  ye  are,  by  the 
power  of  God,  exalted  higher."  He  pjuid  homage  to  the  error,  so  ruin- 
ous to  the  emperors,  which  led  them  to  ima^ne  tiiat,  by  merely  destroy- 
ing the  outward  monuments  of  Paganism,  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  and  secured  the  divine  favor.  He  also  describes  the  politi- 
cal  success  of  the  emperors  in  the  usual  style  of  exaggerated  flattery, 

1  C.  Constant  imperator.  lib.  c  10.  ^  Hist  Arian.  ^  67. 

•  Hist  Arian.  §  3.  •  Concerning  whom  we  shall  speak  ftir* 

'  *Ov  Yup  ii^E(rtv  y  (iiXeatv  oi}6k  dia  arpa-  ther  in  another  place,  ander  the  head  of  the 

n&n/v  fj  uXfi^tia  xara^eXfroi,  oXAa  nudol  Apologists. 
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peculiar  to  the  panegyrists  of  the  age,  and  says  nothing  of  their  misfor^ 
tones.  He  next  invites  them  to  punish  idolatry,  and  assures  them 
that  the  divine  law  required  them  to  suppress  all  Paganism  by  force.^ 
Forgetting  the  spirit  which  it  became  Christians  to  cherish,  and  by 
what  means  the  Christian  church  had  overcome  all  earthly  powers  that 
had  opposed  her  and  finally  rendered  them  subsen-ient  to  her  own 
interests,  he  emplojrs  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  threat- 
ened with  the  punishment  of  death  those  who  became  idolaters  from 
among  the  people  of  God,  to  show  how  Christian  emperors  should  deal 
with  the  same  class  of  men.  Worldly-minded  bishops,  who  by  their 
proceedings  caused  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles,  such  as  Georgius  of  Alexandria,  raged  against  Paganism, 
and  stood  ready  to  reward  with  everything  which  tlieir  powerful  influ- 
ence at  court  enabled  them  to  procure,  with  the  favor  of  the  prince, 
and  titles,  and  stations  of  honor,  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  accounted 
earthly  things  of  more  value  than  divine.^ 

If  we  consider  more  closely  the  relation,  as  it  now  stood,  of  Christi- 
anity to  Paganism  in  the  Roman  empire,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  a 
reaction  of  the  latter,  to  recover  itself  from  its  depression,  was  already 
prepared.  As  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
attempting  to  support  and  further  it  by  some  other  power  than  its  own, 
thus  converting  truth  itself  into  a  falsehood  ;  so  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  contribute  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  error,  than  raising 
up  martyrs  for  it,  and  thus  lending  it  the  appearance  of  truth.  It  cer- 
tainly had  been  possible  for  Paganism,  under  the  existmg  circumstan- 
ces, to  gain  vastly  more,  if  this  religious  system,  which  consisted  of  the 
old  poj»ular  superstition,  coming  out  in  a  new  dress  from  tlie  school  of 
pompous,  mystical  sophists  and  conceited  rhetoricians,  had  not  been  in 
itself  80  utterly  unsuostantial  and  powerless  ;  an  idle  gewgaw,  hardly 
capable  of  imparting  to  any  soul,  enthusiasm  enough  to  become  a 
martyr. 

Many  had  hj-pocritically  assumed  the  profession  of  Christianity,  while 
at  heart  they  were  still  inclined  to  Paganism,  or  were  ready  to  adopt 
any  religion  which  happened  to  be  in  favor  at  court ;  othci*s  liad  framed 
a  system  for  themselves,  mixed  up  of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  in 
which  often  there  was  nothing  more  than  merely  an  exchange  of  pagan 

'  C.  30.    Ut  S€vcrita«  vcstra  idololatris  cJ/of ;  irapn  rimv  oIk  uv  EimwxofjQ  rbv  av^pu' 

firinu!*  omnifariam  y>c'rBcquatur.  irov  ani<^vev  hxvpov,  f/TTcr'  fiv  ev  l<r3t^ 

'^  Lihaoius  doubtless  expresses  what  he  Koi  r^f  KuvaTairlov  /t*^a/y/f  li  r^'  tavrov 

had  seized  from  the  life  of  the  times,  when  Ktpa'/Jiv  rrpAf  Ttupyiov  rfpri^tr."  Pro  Aristo- 

he  says,  spcakin<;  of  a  certain  Aristophanes,  phane,  vol.  I.  448.     This  agrees  with  the 

who,  even  under  the  rci);n  of  Constantios,  description  which  Athanasius  gives  of  those 

had  continued  »teadfast  in  tlic  profession  of  who  t)ccamc   Christians  for   the  sake  of 

Heathenism :  "  What  rewards  might  he  not  spiritual  offices,  to  obtain  exemption  from 

have  obtained  from  Geonrius,  if  he  had  been  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  to  secure 

willing:  to  make  in  the  church  a  public  pro-  powerful  connections,  —  men  who  were  sat- 

iipssion  of  Christianity,  and   to  insult  the  isficd  with  any  creed,  provided  only  they 

go>ls  ?     What  prefecture  of  Kgy])t,  what  could  be  released  from  state  burdens,  and 

power  with  the  eunuchs  of  the  court,  and  maintain  their  connections  with  those  in 

with  the  emperor  himself,  would  not  Gcor-  power :  '^u>c  fiovdv  daiv  u?^iTovpyrfTOi  ud 

gios  have  procured  for  him?      Uoiav  oi-K  rrpoaraoiav   ii'dpomivrfv  exovai.     AthanM. 

«v  7po^inrv  Aiyvimv  &vtI  ToAnfc  i%  Kufju,*-'  hist  Aiiaiior.  ad  monachoe,  f  78 
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fi)r  Christian  names,  —  in  which  only  Christian  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  substituted  in  place  of  the  Pagan,  and  from  which,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reta*eat  back  to  Paganism. 
The  passions  which  in  controversial  disputes  excited  the  Christians  to 
rail  at  each  other  ;  the  impure  motives  which  crept  in  on  these  occa- 
sions, especially  through  the  influence  of  the  court ;  the  zeal  for  a  for- 
mal orthodoxy  and  church  ceremonial  among  so  many  who  in  their 
lives  manifested  a  spirit  so  diiferent  from  that  of  the  gospel,  —  all  this 
must  have  served  to  give  support  to  the  false  accusations  against  Chris- 
tianity current  among  the  Pagans ;  as  in  the  earlier  times  ti^e  effects  of 
the  gospel  on  the  lives  of  its  followers  had  tended  to  further  its  pro- 
gress. Thus  a  heathen  party  had  kept  itself  alive,  which,  in  its  fanati- 
cism, rising  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  taking  advantage  of  all 
that  was  bad  in  the  Christian  church,  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  <Hie 
day  seeing  the  worship  of  its  gods  victoriously  restored. 

The  spirit  which  for  the  most  part  animated  this  party,  was  by  no 
means  a  purely  religious  fanaticism.  It  was  a  blind  love  for  the  old  an- 
tiquities of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  for  Grecian  art  and  science,  which,  to 
tiiese  Pagans,  seemed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  old  religion.  It  was  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  everything 
connected  with  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  manners,  which  filled  them 
with  hatred  to  Christianity, — a  religion  which  introduced  a  new,  spirit- 
ual, and  to  them  unintelli^ble,  creation.  Hence  it  was  that  Paganism 
found  its  most  zealous  promoters  among  the  rhetoricians,  philosophers, 
and  men  of  learning  ;  and  that  the  attachment  to  it  lingered  especially 
in  many  of  the  ancient  and  noble  families  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
rhetoricians  who  made  an  open  profession  of  Paganism,  or  who,  although 
they  professed  Christianity,  were  Pagans  at  heart,  had  opportunities 
enough,  although  they  did  not  venture  publicly  to  attack  the  latter  in 
iheir  lectures,  yet,  in  expounding  the  ancient  authors,  to  communicate 
imperceptibly  to  the  minds  of  the  youth  a  direction  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity. What  we  have  already  remarked  with  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing period,  still  continued  to  be  true  ; — that  the  religious  symbolism, 
derived  from  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  was  the  most  important 
means  resorted  to  for  dressing  out  Paganism  as  a  rival  of  Christianity, 
and  for  imparting  an  artificial  life  to  tJiat  which  was  already  effete. 
Speculative  ideas  and  mystical  intuitions  were  to  infuse  into  the  old 
insipid  superstition  a  higher  meaning.  Theurgy,  and  the  low  taraffic  in 
boastful  mysteries,  contributed  greatiy  also  to  attract  and  enchs^,  by 
iheir  deceptive  arts,  many  minds,  influenced  more  by  a  v£dn  curiosity, 
which  would  penetrate  into  what  lies  beyond  the  province  of  the  human 
mind,  than  by  any  true  reli^ous  need.  Yet  in  art  and  science  there 
was  nothing  truly  creative,  which  could  spring  any  longer  out  of  the 
withered  trunk  of  Paganism.  All  the  creative  power  dwelt  in  Christi- 
anity. This  alone  could  impart  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  into  the  forms 
borrowed  firom  the  Grecian  art  and  science.  Those  who,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  new  creation  by  which  everything  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  fireshness  of  youth,  mourned  over  the  grave  of  the  ancient  world, 
wUeh  had  hag  since  perished,  could  do  nothing  more  than  fonn  an 
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idle  patch-work  out  of  the  old  fragments  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
literature. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  should  a  pagan 
emperor  once  more  ascend  the  throne,  this  Faganbm  would  make 
another  attempt  to  gain  the  supremacy  ;  since  for  the  moment  every- 
thing in  fact  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor,  although  indeed 
no  human  will  had  the  power  of  actually  callmg  back  to  life  what  was 
already  dead.  And  to  this  very  end,  that  a  pagan  emperor  should. 
once  more  be  established  on  the  dirone,  Constantius  was  to  prove  the 
instrument,  —  Constantius,  who  had  ever  been  the  chief  cause  of  mis- 
chief to  the  Christian  church,  for  which  he  displayed  so  much  zeal. 

The  new  emperor  was  Julian,  the  nephew  of  Constantius,  whose  de- 
sertion to  Paganism  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  both  from  the 
Eculiarity  of  his  character,  and  from  his  course  of  life  and  education, 
fact,  a  very  slight  turn  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  change  the 
peculiar  bent,  manifested  by  the  whole  family  of  Constantines,  for  the 
outward  show  and  form  of  religion,  from  Christianity  to  Paganism ;  and 
this  turn  Julian  took  from  his  earliest  youth.  Having  lost,  as  it  is  said, 
early  in  life  his  nearest  relatives,  through  the  jealousy  of  his  uncle,  who 
discarded  the  natural  feelings  of  kindred,  this  circumstance  would  leave 
on  the  mind  of  Julian  no  very  favorable  impression  of  the  religion 
which  prevailed  at  the  imperial  court,  and  for  which  Constantius  mani- 
fested such  excessive  zeal ;  although,  at  the  time  this  took  place,  he  was 
too  young  to  be  conscious  of  any  such  impression.  Every  pains  was 
taken  to  keep  him  away,  while  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  from  the  infec- 
tion of  Paganism,  and  to  fasten  him  to  Christianity.  This  was  done 
as  well  from  political  as  from  religious  motives  ;  since  any  connection 
of  the  prince  with  the  pagan  party  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  state. 
But  the  right  means  were  not  chosen  to  secure  this  end.  What  was 
thus  forced  upon  him  could  not  easily  take  root  in  a  mind  which  natu- 
rally hated  constraint.  This  careful  surveillance  would  only  have  the 
natural  effect  to  excite  his  longing  after  that  which  they  were  so  anx- 
ious to  keep  from  him.  And  the  men,  too,  whom  the  court  employed 
as  its  instruments,  were  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  scatter  in  the 
mind  of  Julian  the  seeds  of  a  thorough  Christianity,  and  to  leave  impres- 
sions on  his  heart  calculated  to  give  a  decided  Christian  direction  to 
his  inner  life.  It  was  in  a  diligent  attention  to  those  outward  religious 
forms  which  busy  the  imagination,  that  he  and  his  brother  Gallus  were 
chiefly  exercised,  while  pursuing  their  education  under  vigilant  mas- 
ters, in  the  solitude  of  Macellum,  a  country-seat  in  Cappadocia.  Their 
very  sports  were  made  to  wear  the  color  of  devotional  exercises ;  as 
when  they  were  taught  to  emulate  each  other  in  erecting  a  chapel  over 
the  tomb  of  Mamas,  a  pretended  martyr,  held  in  special  veneration 
throughout  this  district.  The  boys  might  easily  become  accustomed  to 
all  this  ;  and,  unless  some  mightier  reaction  took  place  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  mind,  the  habits  thus  formed  might  become  fixed,  as 
they  actually  were  in  the  case  of  Gallus  ;  but  not  so,  where  a  mightier 
influence  than  religious  mechanism  began  to  work  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Julian. 

VOL.  u.  4 
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Both  are  said  to  have  been  educated  as  ecclesiastics  ;  they  were  om- 
secrated  as  pre-lectors  in  the  church,  little  as  the  disposition  of  either 
one  of  them  was  suited  for  the  clerical  profession.  This  office,  which 
had  been  given  to  Julian  when  joung,  must  have  made  him  quite  &mit 
iar  with  the  scriptures  ;  and  the  writings  of  Julian  do  actually  show, 
that  he  possessed  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  letter  of  the  scrip- 
tures :  but  of  what  avail  could  that  be,  when  his  mind  had  taken  a 
direction  which  unfitted  him  altogether  for  entering  into  their  inward 
meaning,  and  his  heart  was  ever  wholly  disinclined  from  submitting  to 
the  doctrines  which  they  taught  ?  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ex- 
pounded to  him  by  a  man  much  more  skilful  in  imparting  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  young  student  an  enthusiasm  for  his  author,  than  the 
clergy  had  proved  to  be  in  implanting  a  love  of  the  divine  word  in  hia 
heart.  This  was  Nicocles,  a  civilian,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
Ghrecian  literature,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Platonists  of  that  pe- 
riod, contemplated  Homer,  through  the  medium  of  an  allegorical  inters 
{uretation,  as  the  guide  to  a  higher  wisdom.^  Probably,  in  his  own  con- 
Tictions,  he  was  a  Pagan,^  altjhough  he  might  not  openly  avow  this  to  be 
the  case  ;  and  we  may  well  conceive,  that  such  a  person  was  far  more 
fitted  to  disseminate  imperceptibly  in  the  mind  of  the  young  student 
aomething  hostile  to  Christianity,  than  to  cherish  in  him  the  ChristiaQ 
tendency.  Besides,  the  light  in  which  such  an  instructor  must  have 
taught  him  to  contemplate  Homer,  would  not  be  likely  to  harmonize  with 
Christianity.  Two  heterogeneous  and  hostile  elements  were  here 
brought  at  once  into  his  sod  ;  the  one  penetrated  deeply,  the  other 
wily  touched  lightly  upon  the  surface.  These  two  elements  might,  it 
18  true,  rest  peaceably  side  by  side  ;  and  the  more  so,  the  less  deeply 
Christianity  took  hold  of  the  life :  but  a  conflict  between  them  might 
afterwards  easily  be  excited  by  outward  causes,  and  a  religion  after- 
wards find  its  way  to  his  soul,  the  medium  of  entrance  for  which  had 
been  prepared  by  that  fundamental  element  of  his  education.  Thus  he 
contracted  a  great  fondness  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets 
and  orators  generally;  and  this  love  for  ancient  literature  next  formed  a 
point  of  transition  to  the  love  of  ancient  Paganism,  as  the  living  spring 
of  this  literature,  the  two  things  being  in  fact  intimately  connected  in 
the  view  of  the  pagan  party  among  tibe  learned.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
that  the  ancient  literature  had  sunk  with  the  ancient  religion,  and 
that  the  disgrace  of  that  literature  had  followed  close  after  the  degra- 
dation of  the  temples  in  the  time  of  Constantino  ;  —  a  complaint  which 
in  one  respect  was  wholly  groundless,  inasmuch  as  this  literature,  with- 
out inward  life,  had  long  carried  within  it  the  germ  of  its  own  decay, 
and  nothing  but  Christianity  remained  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  dead 
bones  of  antiquity.^ 

1  Liban.     Tlpeo^evTixhc  irpdg  *IovXuiv6v.  '  Libanius,  not  without  reason,  says  to 

Vol.  I.  p.  459.    'Elide  Hnep  Tic^  T^c 'Ofjtjfpov  Julian:  'Or*  koI  Trpdf  Tifj^  tCjv  ^eCn>  im* 

yvufifi^  i(i  ^nofi^Ta.  .  ahruv  iKivrj&r}^  rCtv  Aovuv.     II/xV  ^ijvririK, 

•  Otherwise  Libanios  would  hardly  hav6  Vol.  I.  p.  405,  oUda  kcu  avyyivfj)  ravra  &fji- 

\mtowed  on  him  so  much  praise  in  the  pas-  ^oripa^  upd,  luU  Koyoi,    Vol.  III.  p.  437 
tMge  just  referred  to. 
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After  six  years'  leddence  at  ^e  ootintry-seat  in  Cappadocia,  Jofian 
was  called,  in  the  year  350,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  occupied  hinh 
self  exclnaiTely  with  literarr  pursuits.  Here  he  was  not  allowed  to 
ayail  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  rhetorician  libanius,  who  opei^ 
ly  acknowledged  himself  a  Pagan ;  but  the  riietorician  Ecebolius,  a 
man  of  less  elevated  mind,  who  accommodated  his  religion  to  the  air 
of  the  court,  and  who,  under  Constantius,  was  a  zealous  Christian  and 
a  Tident  antagonist  of  Paganism,  while  under  Juliim  he  became  an 
equaDy  zealous  Pagan  and  antagonist  of  Christianity,  obtained,  as  the 
reward  of  his  hypocrisy,  the  charge  of  the  prince's  education.^  How 
could  such  an  instructor  imbue  the  youthful  mind  of  his  pupil  with  the 
lore  of  Christianity ! 

The  foolish  Constantius,  who  must  be  so  often  deceived  and  led  to 
act  contrary  to  his  own  interests  where  he  thought  that  he  was  doing 
the  utmost  to  promote  them,  was  afraid  to  leave  a  young  prince,  that 
already  began  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention,  behind  him  at  Con- 
stantinople,  while  he  himself  went  to  the  West  on  his  expedition  against 
Magnentius.  He  gave  him  leave,  therefore,  to  visit  Nicomedia,  in 
Bithynia,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  literary  pursuits  at  a 
flourishing  seat  of  leaiiing,  where  several  distinguished  rhetoricians 
were  teachers.  Yet  there  he  was  exposed  much  more  to  the  infec- 
tion of  Paganism  than  at  Constantinople,  where  fear  and  worldly 
mterest  induced  even  those  who  were  Pagans  at  heart  to  wear  the  mask 
of  Christianity.  He  was  obliged  to  promise,  on  departing  from  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  would  not  attend  the  lectures  of  the  pagan  Liba- 
mus,  who  also  then  taught  at  Nicomedia.  But  the  prohibition,  as  might 
be  expected,  served  only  to  stimulate  his  curiosity ;  and  he  contrived 
to  procure  copies  of  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  which  indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  writing  that  remain,  barren  as  they  were  of  ideas  and 
sentiments,  dry  in  their  contents,  and  rich  only  in  the  ornaments  of 
riietoric,  could  have  attractions  only  for  a  very  disordered  mind,  unac- 
customed to  healthy  nourishment,  weaned  from  simplicity,  and  easily 
pleased  with  the  glare  of  superficial  ornament.  The  gratification  which 
he  found  in  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  doubtless  brought  him  gradually 
into  connection  with  the  whole  pagan  party.  At  its  head,  stood  at  that 
time,  along  with  the  rhetoricians,  the  Platonists^  who  had  schools  in 
Asia  Minor,  particularly  at  Pergamos.  The  most  renowned  among  these 
Platonists  were  the  old  ^desius,  Chrysanthius,  Eusebius,  Maximus. 
The  last-mentioned  was  also  an  adroit  juggler,  who  boasted  of  his  power 
to  do  great  things  by  moans  of  supernatural  agents.  These  Platonists 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  T\ith  the  Pagans  at  Nicomedia.  To 
gain  over  a  young  man  who  was  destined  to  hold  so  important  a  posi- 

1  Liban.  epitaph.  Jnlian.  toI.  I.  p.  526.  self  to  the  penance  of  the  church,  that  he 

Zo^uTT^C  ftC  novT]pdc  Tov  KOKuc  ayof)€V€iv  might  1)6  again  admitted  to  itj4  commanion; 

Toif  ^cov^  fiurddv  eixe  t«>v  viov.    Socrates  that  he  proetrated   himself  on    tlie  earth 

(L  HI.  c  1 )  mentions  his  name.   The  same  before  the  door  of  the  chuR'h,  and  called 

writer  also  relates  the  rest  which  is  noticed  out     to    the  people,  —  "  Tread  me  under 

in  the  text,  and  moreover  adds,  that  after  foot ;  1  am  the^  senseless  salt,  irarnoari  fu^ 

Julian's  death  he  was  for  once  more  playing  rd  aXac  rd  avaiadftrw.    Socrat.  1.  III.  c.  IS 
the  ciuistijuiy  and  piopoced  to  tnbject  him- 
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lion  in  the  state,  was  naturally  regarded  by  them  as  a  great  object, 
worthy  of  the  most  skilful  finesse.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  mmd  of  Julian,  already  perverted  and  made  vain  by  his  rhetorical 
education,  and  eagerly  catching  at  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  words, 
would  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  dainty  philosophico-mystical 
Paganism  which  these  people  set  forth — by  their  high-sounding  phrases 
about  the  heavenly  derivation  of  the  soul,  its  debasement  to  matter,  its 
bondage,  and  its  freedom,^  and  by  their  pretended  clearing  up  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  gods  and  demons — than  by  the  simple  gospel,  even 
if  this  had  been  preached  to  him.  But  the  Christianity  which  he  actu- 
ally possessed,  a  Christianity  that  turned  wholly  on  externals,  could 
easily  make  the  transition  to  Paganism.  They  now  gave  him  proofs 
of  the  pagan  art  of  divination,  which  surprised  and  deceived  him. 
They  showed  him  predictions  ^  of  an  approaching  triumph  of  the  gods  ; 
and,  indeed,  flattered  him  with  the  hope  that  he  himself  was  the  destined 
instrument  to  achieve  it.  The  greatest  influence  over  him  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  braggard  Maximus,  who  had  come  over  from  Ephesus ; 
fi>r  he  was  precisely  the  man  to  entrap  a  youth  like  Julian.  He  took 
him  along  with  him  to  Ionia ;  and  there,  in  the  society  of  Neo-Platonio 
philosophers  and  luerophants,  the  work  begunfut  Nicomedia  was  fin- 
idied.  Julian  was  converted,  from  being  an  outward  Christian,  widi  a 
secret  leanmg  to  Paganism,  of  which  perhaps  he  was  himself  uncoxh 
soious,  into  a  decided  and  zealous  Pagan.^ 

^  To  this  LibanioB  allndes  in  ep.  701,  both  him  and  Jalian  to  great  danger,  if  Joli- 

wlien,  nnder  Jalian*8  reign,  he  writes :  "Nvv  an's  conversion  to  Paganism  had  been  di»- 

Tijff  dXrjOeiac  rd  Kparoc^  rd,  fdv  XoyiafUMC,  covered).    What  Eunapius  relates,  particu- 

rd  SkjtavTtiaiq  tvpioKo^vfj^.  larly  in  the  life  of  Maximns,  (ed.  Boissonade, 

•  Here  especially  the  narratives  of  Liba-  vol.  I.  p.  49,  ff.)  cannot,  indceid,  be  received  as 

nins,  who  was  then  a  rhetorician  at  Nico-  literally  true ;  and  besides,  it  is  too  inexact  to 

media,  and  in  part  an  eye-witness  of  the  be  used  in  deciding  about  the  time  when 

facts,  are  of  weight     Jlpoa^<jvrjTiK.  npdc  events  occurred  in  this  portion  of  Jnlian's  his- 

lovXiavw^  vol.  I.  p.  408.  Respecting  Julianas  tory :  yet  these  accounts  contain  a  good  deal 

residence  in  Nioomedia,  he  says :  *Hv  ydp  ri^  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  characters  of 

emvdi^p  fiOirrudjc  abro&i  KpwrrofievoCf  ftoXtc  both  Julian  and  Maximus.  When  Chrysan- 

dfa^vy(Sv  re^;t^ipafr(jv<$va(7e/3uv  (the  severe  thius  first  tells  the  young  man  about  tho 

penecntions,  by  the  Christian  emperon,  of  magical  arts  of  Maximus,  (how,  by  his  forms 

Ae  pagan  art  of  divination,  see  aoove)  v^p*  of  incantation,  he  had  caused  the  statue  of 

^.di)  npoToc  Tu^avi^  dvtjcvevuv  t6  a^pdv  Hecate  to  laugh,  and  the  torches  in  her 

fdaoc  Kard,  tuv  {^euv  tniaxe^  (perhaps  hopes,  hands  to  kindle  of  themselves,)  as  it  is  said, 

which  were  entertained  by  himself  with  re-  for  the  purpose  of  warning  him  agunst  these 

ncd  to  what  he  should  one  day  become ;)  things,  so  foreign  from  the  pure  spiritual  phi- 

men  he  mentions  his  journey  to  Ionia,  where,  losophy,  Julian  exclaims :  —  '*  Keep  to  your 

by  Uie  doKovvra  koX  dvra  aoipov,  that  is,  by  books ;  you  have  shown  me  the  man  whom 

itaximus,  he  was  led  to  the  full  knowledge  I  seek ; "  and  he  hastens  from  Pei^mos  to 

of  the  truth.    Epitaph.  Julian.  1.  c  528,  he  meet  him  at  Ephesus.    Something  like  this 

mentions  less  distinctly  how  Julian,  during  may  perhaps  have  happened,  though  the 

his  residence   in  Nicomedia,  having  once  time,  place  and  circumstances  are  here  not 

ikUen  into  company  with  Platonicians,  and  correctly  stated.    The  warning  letter  which 

heard  them  discourse  on  divine  things,  sud-  Galhis  wrote  to  Julian,  daring  tlie  residence 

denly  changed  his  opinions.    Etc  lovXuivov  of  the  latter  in  Ionia,  because  the  reports 

AvTOKparop,  vnarov,  1.  c.  376,  Ueiv^  tyu  ttjv  that  Julian  had  gone  over  to  Paganism  had 

^fiipav  6px^  iXardepiac  T^  yv '^^^^ '^^  f^'  excited  his  alarm,  agrees*  with  the  above 

KopiQ^  TOTTov  re  of  t^  ucTa^o?J^  k^e^aro  kqX  account ;  as  also  the  remark  of  Julian  in  his 

rdv  r^  yvufiT}^  larpdv.o^  klvSvvov  rdv  Ka}2t-  proclamation  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  was 

OTOv  aiTo^  re  Kiv&vvevffoc^  Kcd  rovAe  nelaaCt  a  zealous  and  decided  Christian  until  his 

utHt  Tov  fiadjpvv  roc  Kvaveac  duiT^eoaev  ( the  one  and  twentieth  year ;  for  this  would  ooin- 

Toyage  to  Ionia  in  company  with  Maximus,  cide  with  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Nico- 

wfaich  beyond  question  would  have  exposed  media,  with  the  year  351 :  though  it  ought 
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Althon^  Julian  had  special  reasons  for  concealing  his  conversion  to 
Paganism,  which,  if  it  became  known  to  Constantius,  misht  have  cost 
him  his  life ;  yet  he  could  not  avoid  exciting  suspicions  with  regard  to 
his  connections  in  Ionia.  His  brother  Callus,  who  happened  to  be  at 
that  time  in  the  neighborhood,  heard  reports  which  troubled  him.  But 
iBtiua,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Antioch,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Julian,  quieted  his  suspicions  by  informing  him,  that  Julian  frequented 
the  churches,  and  especially  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs  ;^  and  since  it 
can  hudly  be  supposed  that  ^tius  invented  this  story  merely  to  soothe 
Crallus,  it  may  hence  be  gathered  to  what  arts  of  dissimulation  Julian 
descended.  The  assassination  of  Callus  (in  354;)  the  danger  in 
which  he  was  himself  for  a  long  time  involved  through  the  jealousy  of 
Constantius ;  the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  held  ;•— all  this  could 
only  serve  to  render  the  Bvzantine  court,  and  the  Christianity  which 
was  here  worn  for  a  show,  still  more  hateful  to  him.  The  evernleluded 
Constantius  finally  gave  him  permission  to  re^de  for  some  time  at 
Athens,  the  ancient  flourishing  seat  of  literary  studies  and  Hellenism.' 
Pagan  priests,  hierophants,  and  rhetoricians,  here  combined  their  efforts 
to  stimulate  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Paganism ;  pagan  youth  were  his 
companions ;  and  he  became  the  secret  hope  of  the  whole  pagan  party. 

While  Julian,  already  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  was  carrying 
on  the  war  in  Caul,  his  fear  of  the  jealous  temper  of  Constantius  led 
him  to  adopt  every  possible  expedient  for  keeping  his  pagan  way  of 
thinking  concealed ;  and  so,  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany  of  the  year  861, 
he  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  worship  at  Vienna.^  He 
was  attended  by  only  three  men,  who  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious 
views,  and  joined  with  him  in  his  secret  observance  of  the  pagan  cvJtus, 
—  a  slave  who  was  his  librarian;  his  physician  Oribasius,*  an  enter- 
prising man,  whose  pretended  knowledge  of  magic,  divination  and  the 
mterpretation  of  dreams,  gave  him  great  influence  with  Julian ;  and 
Sallustius,  a  learned  civilian,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  his  proceedings,  but  who,  by  his  friendly  intir 
macy  with  Julian,  soon  excited  suspicion,  and  was  removed. 

Thus  the  religious  convictions  of  Julian  had  been  rendered  doubly 
dear  to  him  by  these  measures  of  constraint,  when,  in  the  year  361,  he 
was  placed  hunself  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  found  it  in  his  power 
not  only  freely  to  express  his  true  principles,  but  also  to  aim  at  remod- 
elliug  afier  them  the  whole  state  of  religion  in  the  Soman  empire. 

to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  this  can-  owopnatr&^ai  role  twtuv  Haiviratc  tuii 

not  well  be  understood  literally,  and  that    owvyopotc.  

Mian  himself  perhaps  would  not  be  able  '  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  XXT.  c.  2. 

diitioctlj  to  recall  toat  which  had  taken  ^  Comp.Jnlian,ep.adAthenien8.  Ennap. 

place  in  hii  mind  bj  gradual  and  progres-  Tit  Oribas.    Eunapins  says,  indeed,  that  he 

lire  changes.  made  Julian  emperor,  w£ich  probably  has 

1  See  the  letter  of  €rallus  to  Julian.    Jn-  reference  to  those  higher  arts  in  which  Ori- 

lian,  opp.  454.  basins  was  supposed  to  be  a  proficient    See 

*  Gregonr  of  Nazianien,  who  just  at  that  the  letter  of  Julian  to  Oribasius  in  his  criti- 

time  was  afso  studying  at  Athens,  writes  in  cal  situation,  where  he  also  communicateB 

his  oiat  90,  p.  331:  BXaflepa  role  <iAAocf  to  him  a  dream.    Ep.  17.    Kcspcctlng  Sal- 

'A^tMU  rd  dc  irvxifV  roLg  ei/mpemipoic  Koi  lust,  Zosim.  L  m.  c.  9.     Julian's  consola- 

ydp  wXovrmfCt  rdv  KOMldv  xXovnv  rd  eiduXa  toiy  address  at  taking  leave  of  Sallust,  oiat 

HAJlop  t#r  d^Uivr  iU6dv,  nl  xdlfli^  ^  a,  and  ep.  ad  AthenieniCfc 
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Perhaps  beyond  any  one  of  his  predecessors  among  the  Roman  em- 
perors,  he  made  account  of  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.     He  took 

rial  delight  in  offering  multitudes  of  sacrifices  and  in  slaughtering 
rictims  with  his  own  hand,  and,  by  the  great  zeal  which  he  mani- 
fested on  these  occasions,  often  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
Christians.  He  labored  to  found  a  mystical  hierarchy,  fashioned  after 
his  own  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  leaving  ample  room,  however,  for  the  admis- 
mon  of  the  old  sui)erstitions  of  Paganism ;  a  phenomenon  of  which  history 
fiimishes  many  examples,  where  it  is  attempted,  by  means  of  some  arbi- 
trary speculative  system,  to  infuse  artificial  life  into  the  dead  fbrm  of  an 
antiquated  superstition.  In  his  letter  to  a  high  priest,  Julian  declares 
himself  an  enemy  to  all  innovation,  especially  in  whatever  pertains  to 
the  gods :  '^  The  traditional  laws  of  the  country  ought  invariably  to  be 
observed  from  the  beginning ;  for  these  were  manifestly  given  by  the 
gods,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  so  exceUent."  ^  We  may 
learn  from  a  set  of  instructions,  which  he  probably  drew  up  for  the  use 
of  his  priests,  how  he  would  attempt  to  restore  the  whole  worship  of 
images,  and  defend  himself  against  the  objections  of  the  Christians. 
^^  Out  of  the  supreme  unity  emanated  first  the  pure  world  of  intelfi- 
•gemce,^  embracmg  the  gods,  who  are  exalted  above  all  contact  with 
•ensible  things,  and  who  live  only  in  pure  spiritual  intuition :  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  these  and  the  partiy  spiritual,  partiy  sensual  race 
of  mankind,  is  formed  by  the  eternal  living  images  of  those  invisible 
gods  in  the  heavens,  viz.  the  divine  souls  veiled  under  the  resplendent 
heavenly  orbs,  which  visibly  represent  the  former,  and  by  which  tiieir 
influence  is  diffused  dovm  to  the  earth.  But  since  these  great  heavenly 
beings  are  still  too  far  removed  from  the  sensual  race  of  man,  and  since, 
moreover,  no  sensual  worship,  such  as  is  adapted  to  man's  sensual 
nature,  can  be  paid  to  these,  images  of  the  gods  have  been  invented  on 
earth,  in  order  tiiat,  by  paying  homage  to  them  through  these,  we  might 
thereby  obtain  their  &vor;  just  as  those  who  pay  homage  to  the  em- 
peror's images,  obtain  thereby  the  favor  of  the  emperors,  not  because 
the  emperors  stand  in  need  of  such  homage,  but  because,  by  showing 
our  willingness  in  whatever  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do,  we  evince  the 
true  piety  of  our  dispositions.  But  whoever,  neglecting  that  which  lies 
in  his  power,  pretends  to  strive  after  what  transcends  his  powers,  only 
neglects  the  former,  without  really  being  in  earnest  about  the  latter. 
If  we  are  to  offer  Qoi  no  sensible  worship,  because  he  is  the  self-soffi- 
(dent  Being,  it  would  also  follow  that  we  must  not  prmse  him  by  words, 
nor  honor  him  by  our  actions.  Accuse  us  not  of  holding  the  gods  to 
be  wood,  stone,  and  brass.  When  we  look  at  the  images  of  the  gods, 
we  ought  not  to  see  in  them  stone  and  wood ;  but  neither  ought  we  to 
tnppose  that  we  see  the  gods  themselves.  We  should  not  think  of 
eaUmg  the  imager  of  the  em/perorSy  stone,  wood,  and  brass,  nor  the  em- 

Kirors  themselves,  but  we  snould  call  them  images  of  the  emperors. 
oWy  whoever  loves  the  emperor,  is  pleased  at  beholding  his  image  — 

^  Bp.  6S  ad  Theodot.  ^evyo  ri^  Kaanrofuav  h  &tr&at  ftkv.  6q  hth^  elneof^  161^  6k  iv  roff 
wpdf  wee  *«wf .  •  The  koo/uk  vaint. 
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wluMfw  kffm  bk  ofaQd,  k  pleased  al  beholding  the  image  of  Us  child. 
So  whoever  loves  ilie  gods,  lodks  with  pleesore  <m  their  images,  pene- 
trated with  awe  towards  those  invisible  berngs  that  look  down  upon 
him."^  But  what  good  oould  that  man's  heart  whose  neoessitiee  nn- 
pdled  him  to  seek  after  the  firantain  of  salvation,  and  to  whom  religjkm 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  play  ^  idle  specidatians  or  an  enter- 
tainment of  netorio  or  poeixy,  derive  £rom  all  these  fine^pui  explana- 
tioBst  How  great  the  cbffinrenee  between  tUt  reJ^^i^  which,  flattering 
man's  sensoal  nature,  oflEers  him  the  most  beaatifol  fiorms,  onlv  that  he 
may  never  come  to  tiie  oonseiousness  of  what  he  is,  and  of  what  he 
needs — and  the  relij^on  which  deprives  man  of  evexy  sensual  prop 
to  whieh  he  would  fiun  dmg  in  order  to  evade  this  sacrifice  and  self* 
lenmeialion,  so  that  he  may  rise  throng  &iih  in  the  only  Sedeemer, 
who  has  come  down  to  him  in  order  to  raise  him  np  to  himself  to 
heaven,  to  that  life  which  is  hid  in  God,  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth !  And  of  what  advantage  were  Julian's  ezplsnations  to 
the  rade  po|Nilace,  who  did  not  mudersUmd  them?  They,  at  least,  saw 
Aeir  godi,  m  the  images  of  wood,  stone,  and  brass.  The  empeoor, 
tfaerefiire,  is  ri^ht  ind^d,  when,  firam  his  own  point  of  view,  he  says 
that  the  Christians  could  not  derive  firom  the  dfestruction  of  the  idols 
and  of  the  temples  under  the  former  reigns  any  evidence  against  them, 
since  everything  that  is  transient  and  temporal  must  share  the  fate  of 
the  temporal.  "  Let  no  one,"  says  he,  ^'  refuse  to  believe  in  the  gods, 
because  he  has  seen  or  heard  that  some  have  committed  sacrilege  on 
the  images  of  the  gods  and  on  the  temples."  But  against  thejx^pular 
typerttitian^  this  evidence  was  after  all  by  no  means  so  feeble.  And  of 
this  Julian  himself  seems  to  be  aware — hence  he  is  so  indignant  on  the 
subject.'  He  proceeds  next  to  deduce  the  whole  sensual  pagan  worship 
out  of  those  general  ideas :  ^*  We  are  bound,"  ho  says,  ^^  to  pay  reli- 
pous  worship,  not  only  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  but  also  to  the  tem- 
ples,— to  the  sacred  groves  and  the  altars.  It  is  right,  moreover, 
to  honor  the  priests,  as  ministers  of  the  gods,  the  mediators  between  us 
and  the  gods,  who  help  to  procure  for  us  those  blessings  which  flow  to 
us  from  the  gods,  since  it  is  they  who  sacrifice  and  pray  for  all." 
Here  indeed  Julian  needed  only  to  transfer  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  Christian  education,  back  again 
to  the  pagan  soil  which  was  most  congenial  to  them.  Very  consistently, 
he  required  that  even  in  unworthy  priests,  the  objecdve  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  honored :  '^  So  long  as  he  sacrifices  for  us,  and 
stands  before  the  gods  as  our  representative,  we  are  bound  to  look 
upon  him  with  reverence  and  awe,  as  an  organ  of  the  gods  most  worthy 

1  See  opp.  JnliaiL  foL  298.  leq.  form  kw  of  moral  order  in  the  world,  could 

s  He  appeals  to  the  ihct,  that  at  tids  tfane  be  Teiy  justly  pointed  ont;  and  JnUaa  was 

iB  the  insnhs  on  the  sanctuaries  had  met  mistaken  oniT  hi  his  interpretation  ofthea^ 

with  doe  paniihment   An  argument  which.  The  deprayea  men  who,  under  the  rejgn  €k 

we  must  allow,  was  oflten  employed  in  like  Constantine,  had  enriched  themselres  at  the 

lerbjTtheChristiaas;  andwhidiinno  expense  of  the  temples,  met  with  the  pan- 

prores  anythiiur,  since   God*s  jodg-  ishment  of  their  wickedness;  andsomeuMt 

s  are  «wi— rfhanlo  to  men.    In  many  Julian  himself  did  his  own  part  to  hitei^ 

case*,  withoat  doubt,  the  difineJadflneBts,  about  these  pratoided  punishmenti  of  tti 

•oSyraatfatflMdtlMirfnMBd  &  tM  mii-  gods. 
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of  all  honor.  If  the  priest  were  only  spirit,  not  soul  and  body  together, 
he  might  uniformly  maintain  the  same  tenor  of  life.  But  smce  tfiis  is 
not  so,  the  life  which  he  devotes  to  his  sacred  functions  must  be  cUstin- 
goished  from  the  rest.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  he  must  live 
like  a  super-earthly  being,  be  constantly  in  the  temple,  occupied  with 
holy  contemplations ;  he  may  not  go  into  any  private  house,  vi^t  any 
public  place,  nor  even  see  a  public  ma^trate  elsewhere  than  in  the 
temple.  In  performing  the  frmctions  of  his  office,  he  should  also  wear 
the  most  coMy  appareV*  The  divine,  therefore,  was  to  be  repre- 
sented by  earthly  pomp  —  quite  in  accordance  with  the  pagan  way  of 
thinking. 

The  species  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  Julian  would 
give  to  his  priests  had  been,  until  now,  foreign  from  the  mechanical 
ritual  of  Paganism.  The  priest  was  to  live  a  life  worthy  of  the  gods^ 
—  he  was  never  to  hear  or  to  use  any  unbecoming  language,  nor  to 
read  any  improper  poet.  It  behoved  Mm  especially  to  occupy  himself 
wholly  with  phUosophy,  and  particularly  witih  that  which  begins  firom 
the  gcKls,  as  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  of 
Chrysippus  and  Zeno.  The  priest  should  restrict  himself  to  those  doc- 
trines of  philosophy  which  lead  to  piety ;  and  these,  we  must  allow, 
make  up  a  very  meagre  list :  ^^  first,  that  the  gods  exist ;  next,  that 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  a&irs  of  this  world ;  and  next,  that  they 
bring  no  evil  on  men,  that  they  are  free  from  jealousy,  not  the  enennes 
of  mankind."  The  last,  he  says,  ought  to  have  been  taught  by 
the  Grecian  poets,  and  by  the  prophets  whom  the  Galileans  admire. 
Thus  to  Julian,  who  had  very  superficial  notions  respecting  the  nature 
of  God's  holiness,  and  of  sin  which  is  opposed  to  it,  everything  said  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  God's  vindictive  justice  seemed  jealousy  and 
enmity  to  mankind.  '^  Of  Epicurus,  of  Pyrrho,  the  priest  should  read 
nothing ;  indeed,  it  had  been  so  ordered  by  the  gods  for  the  general 
good,  tibat  of  the  writings  of  these  men,  the  greatest  part  had  aLready 
perished."  ^ 

Julian  was  obliged  to  borrow  much  from  the  Christian  church,  in 
order  to  bring  about,  by  means  of  his  spiritualized  Paganism,  a  reaction 
against  Christianity ;  —  a  thins  which  could  not  last,  however,  but  which 
must  eventuallv  tiirn  to  the  advantage  of  Clmstianity.  He  wished  to 
introduce  the  didactic  element  from  the  Christian  church  into  his  pagan 
forms  of  worship.  Garlanded  priests  appeared  upon  the  tribime,  clothed 
in  a  purple  mantle ;  it  being  the  wish  of  Julian,  that,  in  performing  the 
functions  of  their  office,  they  should  wear  sumptuous  vestments,  and 
thereby  command  respect.^    Here,  in  pompous  language,  they  gave 

^  In  lil»  manner  M  when  CbristiaB  eode-  da j  were  easfly  despued,  while  the  poanovi 

liMtiGf  were  forbidden  to  read  die  writinge  and  seemin^l  j  sublime  inspired  fiuth."  UaiU 

of  nasan  aathon  or  of  the  heretics.  Xaxw  rd  ae^ivov  tyvov  airrolc  ainvda(pfi6pop^ 

'  Qregorr  of  Naaianzen  pertinentlj  m-  KeUrd  inrepavu  toO  lAtunv^  i»q  rot)  ^  Koivtm 

marks  on  the  oondnct  of  these  Pagans  in  nxil  irf^ov  rd  eifKara^pcvrfrov  ixovroc^  to&  dl 

this  particnhur:  ''I  have  often  oSsenred,  innpoyKOv   koI   dvaa^iKTov   rd    ^toiriarw 

llnl  thej  stndj  niter  what  is  digiufied  and  Gregor.  Nasianz.  orat  stelitent  L  yd  osai 

'teposiiig,  what  surpasses  the  ordlnaiy  ex-  lU.  opp.  L  p.  103. 
pmnoe;  atiftheooiiimoathhigsof  ttery 
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akgpnM  exporittons  of  the  pagan  ftbles,  ezporitions  which  the  popu* 
hoe  did  not  tmdersta&d,  or  which  at  least  coold  not  affect  their  hearta* 
Julian  would  not  admit  that  there  was  anything  of  divine  power  m 
Chrisdanitj :  he  aooj^t,  tiierefbre,  to  exjdain,  and  to  account  for,  its 
•pread  by  outward  causes ;  and  he  endeavored  to  mt^e  ^ese  avulable 
for  the  promotion  of  his  own  new  pagan  hierarchy,  without  duly  consid- 
ering that  these  outward  means  were  closely  connected  with  the  peciF 
liar  spirit  of  Chmtianity.  In  his  letter  to  Arsacius,^  supreme  pontiff 
of  Oalatiii,  he  says,  what  has  especially  contributed  to  uie  spread  of 
Atheism  is  philantiurony  towards  strangers,  care  for  the  burial  of  tiie 
dead,  and  an  aflS»cted  oigniiy  of  life  (things,  evidently,  which  had  sprung 
of  dieir  own  accord  out  of  the  pecmiar  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
flunda  <rf  men ;)  Christian  brotheriy  love,  that  tenderness  of  feeline 
which  showed  itself  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  monS 
sobriety  which  was  so  opposed  to  pagan  licentiousness.^  ^  All  these 
thingji  the  Pag^ms  should  make  matters  of  earnest  stiidy.  Andktitnol 
be  tibou^t  enough  if  Arsacius  himself  leads  a  worthy  life ;'  he  must 
prevail  upon  the  priests  generally  in  €kdatia  to  pursue  the  same  course^ 
or  depose  them  from  the  priestiy  office,  if  they  would  not,  wUk  thmr 
whfj  ehUdrenj  and  BlaveSy  devote  themselves  to  the  honor  of  the  gods ; 
if  they  would  suffer  their  wives,  servants,  or  sons,  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  Galileans.  Their  priests  were  not  to  visit  the  theatre  nor  the 
shops ;  they  were  not  to  engage  in  any  unsuitable  occupation.^  In 
every  city,  houses  were  to  be  established  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
(§t9odoxaa^y  where  not  only  Pagans,  but  aU  others  who  needed  assistance^ 
night  find  entertainment,^  To  meet  the  expense  of  these  estabhsb- 
ments,  he  caused  to  be  distributed  among  the  priests  thirty  thousand 
measures  of  grain ;  and  whatever  was  left,  after  they  had  provided  for 
their  own  support,  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  strangers  and  pau- 
pers ;  unce  it  was  shameful,  he  said,  that  no  Jew  ever  begged,  and 

1  Ep.  49.  that  the  g:od8  had  respect  onlj  to  the  diroo- 

*  So  also  in  the  fragment  of  the  Instnic-  sition  of  the  heart.    But  there  was  a  similar 

tioo  for  a  high  nriest,  opp.  305.    The  Goli-  contradiction   also   between   Constantine't 

leaaSf  hftTing  otMenred  tnat  the  poor  were  proclamations  and  his  conduct 
neglected  bj  the  priests,  had  taken  care  to        '  That  however  no  great  stress  was  laid 

paj  special  attention  to  these  acts  of  philan-  on  the  moral  character  of  those  who  were 

tbropj,  and  bad  thus  enticed  men  to  their  tiboneht  to  assist  towards  restoring  the  pag*n 

rain.    In  the  same  manner  as  men  ooax  worship,  and  that  sometimes  the  moral  prin- 

duldren  with  cakes,  so  thcjr  had  commenced  dples  of  these  persons  were  extremelj  lax, 

at  once  with  the  agapse,  with  the  liberal  re-  maj  be  shown  from  a  passage  in  Libanina. 

eeption  of  strangers^  and  with  Uie  office  of  He  applauds  it  as  a  proof  of  the  chastity  of 

deacons,  —  ap^aficvoi  Atil  r^f  7jtyouivri^  itoff  his  Aristophanes,  that  he  had  never  been 

cvnxf   o/orvf  lud  imodoxK  i^o*  duuioviac  gniltj  of  adulterj,  —  a?Jk*  iv  Tali  ia^ifdvaif 

rpawt^f  —  alluding  to  the  oldest  institu-  ek  *A.^po6iTrK  Howfiav  rdf  r^r  ^uacuf  iiai^ 

tions  and  arrangements  of  the  chuich.  From  ^v  ai^ayKa^.    And  yet  he  says :  '£x^  uht 

Ais  point  shoald  begin  the  cure.    In  other  yop  ob^  lepu  ruv  Keifdyuv  avoutodofulv  vnd 

words,  then,  Julian  was  in  hopes  to  hrinp  ever  rotf  rovde  ^pcvriai,  ^rjv  tiv  irXim^T^u  ^ 

manj  to  Flaganism  by  the  distributum  of  y«ip  oifx  dXiyuv  ruv  wv  kn'  iKeiv<f>  rtroy- 

momeg ;  and  £nibtle88,  whcm  there  were  so  fdviw  rovSe  act^viorepov^  vol.  I.  p.  446. 
many  i^oae  highest  object  was  the  satis-        ^  Imitation  of  the  laws  of  tlie  church  r»- 

fiM:tion  of  their  earthly  wants,  he  may  not  specting  the  clergy. 
have  calculated  wrong.     Conatantine  had        '  Imitation  of  the  Christian  ^tvoooxam 

m  (act  punned  a  similar  course  (see  abo?e.)  and  irrojpnpofeia. 
To  be  sure,  this  method  of  eoarersioa  ae-       *  It  la  easy  to  see  Julian's  design  in  um. 
eofda  badly  with  Joliaa's  duriaiDation,  — 
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'that  the  godless  Galileans,  besides  their  own  poor,  supported  those  of 
the  Pagans ;  while  the  pagan  poor  obtained  no  assistance  from  their 
own  people.  He  should  sJso  accustom  the  Pagans  themselves  to  such 
acts  of  kindness,  and  the  pagan  villagers  to  offer  their  first-fruits  to  the 
gods.^  The  governors  he  should  seldom  see  in  his  house ;  for  the  most 
part  he  should  only  write  to  them.  Whenever  they  made  their  en- 
trance into  the  city,  no  priest  should  go  out  to  meet  tiiem ;  but  if  they 
came  to  the  temple,  the  priest  might  go  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  the 
court.  In  that  case,  no  guard  should  accompany  them ;  for  as  soon  as 
he  crossed  the  thresJiold  of  the  sanctuwry^  the  magistrate  became  a  pri- 
vate man  ;  the  priest  was  supreme  in  the  interior  of  the  temple." 

This  last  principle,  Julian  applied  to  his  own  person,  and  not  without 
reason,  at  that  time ;  since  he  could  not  fail  to  remark,  that  in  the 
temples  many  paid  more  attention  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  gods. 
Thus  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  general  salutation,  '^  Long  live  the 
emperor !"  which  broke  forth,  when  on  a  certain  occasion  he  unexpect- 
edly (as  he  supposed,  although,  perhaps,  the  assembled  crowd  had  been 
long  waiting  only  for  him)  appeared  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  ana  he  therefore  issued  the  following  rescript  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city :  "  Whenever  I  appear  imexpectedly  in  the  theatre, 
you  are  permitted  to  salute  me  witii  acclamations.  But  when  I  come 
unexpectedly  into  the  temple,  preserve  quiet,  and  transfer  your  praises 
to  the  gods,  or  rather  the  gods  require  no  praise."  * 

The  objective  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  Julian  sought  zealously  to 
maintain.  For  example,  an  officer,  whose  duties  were  in  some  way  or 
another  connected  witii  the  administration  of  the  pagan  cultus,  had 
caused  a  pagan  priest  to  be  beaten,  and  on  this  ground  was  accused 
before  the  emperor  by  the  high  priest  of  his  province.  Julian  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  not  respecting  the  priesthood,  even  in  its  unwor- 
thy representative,  if  such  he  were ;  and  for  having  dared  to  expose 
to  such  violent  treatment  the  priest,  before  whom  he  was  bound  to  rise 
even  from  his  chair  of  office.  Having  observed,  probably,  that  many, 
to  please  him,  represented  themselves  as  cherishing  different  opinions 
from  what  they  really  entertained,  he  added :  '^  Perhaps  the  bishops 
|bnd  presbyters  of  the  Galileans  sit  with  you,  if  not  publicly  out  of  re- 
gard to  ine,  yet  secretly  in  your  house."  The  individual  here  ad- 
dressed was  punished  by  being  excluded  for  three  months  from  all 
business  which  stood  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  pagan  priest- 
hood.^ 


1  Imitation  of  the  church  collects  and  of  ruv  ei^fuuv  ov  xp^Q^^oiv.  Mnraton 
the  oblations  among  the  Christians.  To  of  the  opinion,  that  the  o{*,  which  the  mann- 
this  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  reflations  script  has  here,  originated  in  a  misconcep- 
of  the  Christians  in  the  founding  of  schools,  tion ;  hut  the  negation  is  required  by  the  «^ 
in  the  institutions  of  charity,  in  the  epistolis  by  the  whole  construction  of  the  passage, 
formatis  for  travellers,  and  in  the  system  of  and  by  the  sense.  It  is  moreover  altogether 
penance,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  very  justly  in  Julian's  manner,  to  conclude  with  a  dig- 
refers  in  orat.  III.  p.  102.  nified  philosophical  sentence  of  this  sort,  in 

^  Published  by  Muratori,  anecdota  Grtsca.  whatever  contradiction  it  might  stand  with 

Plktav.  1709,  p.  332.    El  fihf  dc  rd  ^iarpov  his  superstition. 

Xbi&uv  dariMov,  ci^rffielre^  el  de  elg  rH  Upa,  >  Julian,  ep.  62.    It  is  difficult  to  deter- 

fif¥  ifOvxiiPf  ^yere  KfU  fUTevevKare  vfiuv  rue  mine  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed. 

tv^fuac  dc  Toiig  i9fovr,  /uiJiXoy  dk  ol  t^eoi  From  the   condemning  sentence,  tup  ik 
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Aa  CCDftantine  cansed  the  churches  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
fle  IXoekaian  penecoiaon,  to  be  rebuilt,  and  restored  to  them  the 
estates  of  which  they  had  been  deprived ;  so  Julian  undertook  to  pur- 
sue a  sinular  coarse  m  regard  to  the  temples  which  had  been  destroyed 
and  plundered  in  the  prece^ng  reign.  Many  of  the  governors  prose- 
cuted this  bnsness  with  great  seal ;  some,  led  on  by  Iheir  own  mterest  » 
in  the  cause ;  others,  because  they  knew  that  by  so  dcnng  they  would 
in  the  surest  and  easiest  way  gain  favor  with  tlie  emperor.  The  images 
of  the  gods,  which  had  been  rescued  firom  the  hancu  of  Hie  Christians, 
were  conveyed  back  to  the  temples  in  the  midst  of  festive  processions.^ 

But,  in  rebuilding  the  temples,  Julian  did  not  proceed  in  the  same 
wpffi^t  and  honorable  manner  as  Constantine  had  done  in  lestoring 
me  churches.  The  latter,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  caused  these  to 
be  rebuilt  at  his  own  ezpeinse ;  and  he  had  indemmfied  those  who  had 
l^ally  oome  into  possession  of  the  biuldings  belondng  to  the  churches, 
or  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  stood.  But  Jul^  compelled  the 
Chiiatiaas  who  had  taken  any  share  in  the  destruction  of  the  temples 
daring  the  preceding  reign,  or  who  perhaps  were  only  accused  of  this 
by  popular  rumor,  to  be  at  tiie  expense  of  rebuilding  them.  To  those 
who  were  required  to  give  up  property  of  this  sort,  he  allowed  no  indem- 
nification ;  thus  giving  occasion  to  many  acts  of  oppre^ion  and  vio- 
lence, resorted  to  against  individual  Chnstians  under  the  pretence  of 
restoring  the  temples^  —  which  oppressions  sometimes  fell  on  those 
who  in  the  former  reign  had  been  distinguished  for  their  gentleness 
and  forbearance,  and  the  moderate  use  of  the  power  which  was  in  their 
hands.  The  letters  of  libanius,  the  rhetorician,  to  Antioch,  in  which 
he  intercedes  with  the  pagan  governors  and  priest^  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  suffered  under  such  acts  of  injustice,  furnish  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  this ;  while  they  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  man, 
in  spite  of  his  many  foibles,  who,  zealous  Pagan  as  he  was,  so  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  Christians.^ 

upiafuiiiphox^v,  it  mi^thtconjectwred,  of  the  Christians.)     Make  them  to  weep, 

tkat  die  matter  related  to  a  priest  *,  ^et  the  who  hare  long  time  mode  merry  with  the 

whole  contents  of  the  letter  contradict  this  better  cause.    Too  are  bound  to  give  thanks 

SBp^ition.    The  langnnge,  moreover,  docs  to  the  gods,  that  they  have  caused  you  to 

not  lead  na  to  suppose,  that  a  mere  excom-  become  a  father ;  which  thanks  yon  mnft 

mnnication    from    the   pagan   ceremonies  render  to  them,  by  helping  to  erect  their 

(sacris^  is  here  meant.    Hence  I  have  repre-  prostrate  temples,"  cp.  680. 
seated  th«  matter  as  it  stands  in  the  text  ^  See  Sozomcn,  Hist.  V.  5.  The  edict  was 

i  See  respecting  the  festivities  at  the  res-  made  known  at  Alexandria  on  the  X.  Me- 

toration  of  an  image  of  Artemis,  which  had  chir,  (4th  of  Febraary,)  362 : — "  Rcddi  idolli 

been  torn  down  by  the  Christians,  Liban.  et  neocoris  et  publica;  rationi,  qua)  preteritis 

cp.  632,  etc    The  emperor  himself  was  in-  temporibus  illis  sublata."    See  the  anony- 
mrmed  by  the  governor    '   '  "         '     "  *'*^        '  *" 

how  great  expense  had  b 

fatival,  and  now  many  Aicrifices  had  been  (ep.  636 :) 

dkred,  ep.  624.    Libanius  writes  to  a  cer-  you  priests,  that  the  temples  should  be  pre- 

IniSelencas,  who  pobably  held  civil  office:  served  in  their  beauty,  yon  are  aware  of 

■At  present  we   behold    altars,   temples,  more  than  others.    Yet  I  should  be  unwiEU 

ncred  groves,  and  images  of  the  gods,  which  ing  to  have  that  done  by  the  destruction  of 

hrre  heea  decorated  b^  you,  but  which  will  houses,  which  might  be  done  if  they  re- 

abo decorate  you  and  your  posterity.    Since  maincd  standing;  since  I  prefer  Aat  what 

you  have  so  great  allies,  count  the  arrows  already  exists  should  remain,  andwhat  htf 

of  the  godless  race  to  be  poindess  (he  should  been  prostrated  shonld  he  i^^^^'^T'  ^^ 

gift  himself  BO  eonoem  aboirt  the  enmity  aot  that  we  should  beMrtUJr  the  dtiaf  stone 
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It  was  a  topic  on  which  Julian  often  declaimed,  that  the  gods  regard 
only  the  disposition  of  their  worshippers.  He  declared,  that  no  god- 
less person  ought  to  take  part  in  the  holy  sacrifices,  until  he  had  puri- 
fied his  soul  by  prayer  to  the  gods,  and  his  body  by  the  prescribed  lus- 
trations.^ Yet  he  was  quite  satisfied,  if  he  could  but  induce  goodly 
numbers  to  sacrifice,  without  troubling  himself  any  further  about  their  dis- 
position ;  and  to  promote  this  object,  he  spared  neither  money  nor  places 
of  honor:  though  we  must  admit,  that  the  Christian  emperors  had  done 
the  same  thing,  and  in  a  manner  still  less  becoming,  with  regard  to 

respect,  while  we  deform  them  in  another,  reign,  to  be  a  mild  and  generons  man ;  he 
True  it  is  easy  to  bring  a  complaint  against  did  not  imitate  those  who  made  a  bad  use 
the  house  p(  l^heodalus ;  but  it  deserves  to  of  their  power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  blamed 
be  spared,  since  it  is  beautiful  and  spacious,  them.  But  I  have  also  heard  from  the  citi- 
and  makes  our  city  more  beautiful  than  zcns  of  Bostra,  that  he  neither  made  war 
otlier  cities.  In  the  next  place  for  this  against  our  worship,  nor  persecuted  priests; 
reason, — becau<(e  Thoodulus  aid  not  plunder  and  that  he  saved  many  from  misery  by  the 
the  temple  with  arrogance  and  impiety,  but  mild  administration  of  his  office.  This 
purchased  it  from  the  sellers,  paying  the  man  I  have  now  seen  cast  down  and  full  of 
price  for  it,  which  was  a  privilege  allowed  distress.  And  shedding  a  flood  of  tears  be- 
to  all  those  who  could  buy.  In  like  manner  fore  he  could  give  utterance  to  his  words, 
he  intercedes  with  Baoehius,  one  of  those  he  said, '  I  have  but  just  escaped  from  the 
who  had  it  in  charge  to  restore  the  temple-  hands  of  those  to  whom  I  have  shown 
worship,  as  he  was  about  to  re-crect  a  de-  kindness.  Though  I  have  done  evil  to  no 
molished  temple  of  the  Oraces,  and  intended  man,  when  I  bad  the  power  to  do  so,  I  have 
to  collect  the  necessary  money  in  ready  cash  notwithstanding  been  almost  torn  in  pieces.* 
from  a  certain  Christian,  named  Basuiscus,  And  he  added  to  this,  the  flight  of  his 
who  had  perhaps  had  a  hand  in  the  destruc-  brother,  the  breaking  up  and  scattering  of 
tion  of  the  temple,  or  had  in  some  way  come  his  whole  family,  and  the  plundering  of  his 
into  possession  of  its  treasures,  thus  throw-  furniture;  all  which,  as  I  know,  is  not  ac- 
ing  the  latter  into  great  embarrassment  cording  to  the  will  of  the  emperor.  But 
Idoanius  petitions  for  this  indiWdual,  that  tlic  emperor  says,  that  if  he  has  any  of  the 
he  might  be  required  to  pay  only  half  the  property  which  belongs  to  the  temples,  let 
fum  at  once,  and  permitted  to  dischai^e  the  nim  be  called  upon  to  give  it  up  ;  but  if  he 
remainder  of  the  demand  at  a  future  time,  has  not,  then  let  him  neither  be  insulted  nor 
He  entreats  Bacchins  to  have  some  regard  abused.  Yet  it  is  manifest,  that  those  men 
to  w£mylianus,  the  father  or  relative  of  this  care  costing  the  goods  of  others^  u^Ue  they  pn- 
Christian,  who,  althous;h  the  power  was  in  tend  to  be  desirous  of  he/ping  the  gods"  In 
his  hands,  yet  under  the  former  reign  had  the  second  letter,  he  writes :  "  Althou^  he 
conducted  towards  the  Pagans  with  so  much  differs  from  us  in  his  religious  persuasion,  it 
moderation :  Ov  yap  ijv  rCw  v^pi^ovruv,  redounds  to  his  own  injury,  that  he  has  de- 
Koi  Tovra  h^v,  elTrep  k^ovKtTo.  This  noble  ceived  himself;  but  he  ought  not,  in  justice, 
feeling  deserved  to  be  rewarded.  **  Show  to  be  persecuted  by  his  acquaintance.  I 
jour  care  for  the  sanctuaries,  by  increasing  could  wish  that  those  very  persons  who  now 
the  multitude  of  sacrifices,  by  seeing  that  oppress  him,  would  only  recollect  the  cases 
the  sacred  rites  are  accurately  performed,  in  which  he  has  so  often  assisted  them,  and 
and  by  restoring  the  prostrate  temples ;  for  would  prefer  rather  to  show  him  their  grat- 
you  must  be  devout  to  the  gods,  must  show  itude,  Uian  seek  to  bury  their  benefactor 
voursdf  complUinl  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  alive.  Having  long  since  persecuted  and 
(rw  paatXel  x<^K^(^f'^':)  and  embellish  your  plundered  his  relations,  they  seized  at  last 
native  dty."  Ep.  669.  Thus  he  intercedes  upon  the  person  of  this  man,  as  if  they 
with  a  certain  Belseus,  who,  from  a  rhetori-  would  thereby  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  gods, 
cian,  had  become  a  judge  at  Antioch,  in  be-  while  in  truth  they  are  very  far  from  honor 
half  of  a  certain  Orion,  who  in  the  preced-  ing  the  gods  by  any  such  conduct  as  this, 
ing  reign  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  But  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that 
public  office  by  his  moderation,  but  who  the  multitude  allow  themselves  to  be  hur- 
now  was  charged  with  having  robbed  the  ried  along  without  reflection,  and  follow 
temples  of  their  treasures,  and,  although  he  their  impulses,  instead  of  that  which  is 
was  quite  poor,  was  called  upon  to  pay  right  He  says,  he  made  no  robbery.  But 
large  sums  of  money,  and,  as  he  found  granting  that  he  did,  how  is  it  that  you  now 
himself  unable  to  do  this,  was  to  be  com-  hope,  when  the  whole  has  been  consumed, 
pelled  to  it  by  bodily  punishment  In  his  to  find  mines  of  gold  in  his  skin?"  £p.  7S1 
fiiBt  letter  to  BelsBus,  ep.  673,  he  sajs :  ^  £p.  52  ad  B^trenos. 
"OnoB  ptored  himself  iiiMer  the  precedmg 
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Christiamty.^  In  this  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many  would  be 
g^ed  over,  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  been  induced,  by  similar 
motives,  to  profess  Christianity  ;  men,  who,  as  a  father  of  this  period 
(Asterius  of  Amasea,  in  Pontus,)  remarks,  changed  their  religion  as 
easily  as  their  dress.^  In  a  discourse  preached  in  the  reign  of  one  of 
tbe  next  succeeding  emperors,  the  same  contemporaneous  writer 
describes  this  class  of  people  as  follows :  *'*'  How  many  abandoned  the 
church,  and  ran  to  the  altars  ?  How  many  allowed  themselves  to  be 
enticed  to  apostasy  by  the  bait  of  honorable  offices  ?  Branded  with 
disgrace,  and  despised,  they  wander  about  the  cities,  and  are  pointed  at 
by  the  finger  of  scorn,  as  those  who  also  have  betrayed  Christ  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silver."  ^  As  Julian  attached  a  superstitious  value  to  sacrifi- 
ces, he  labored,  for  nine  months,  to  prevail  upon  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  which  he  was  preparing  against  the  Persians,  to  offer  to  the  gods. 
When  the  arts  of  persuasion  had  been  tried  in  vain,  he  employed  gold 
and  rilver,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  over  the  soldiers  to  his  views.* 

His  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Christians,  might  of  itself,  it 
b  true,  have  rendered  Julian  more  favorably  disposed  towards  Judar 
bm  and  the  Jews  ;  but,  as  in  everything  he  was  glad  to  take  the  con- 
tewy  course  from  that  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  previous  reign, 
it  was  agreeable,  both  to  his  inclination  and  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, to  patronize  the  Jews,  who  had  been  oppressed  under  Constan- 
tius.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  he  was  more  favorable  to  Juda- 
ism than  to  Christianity,  for  the  same  reasons  that  had  influenced  the 
Pagans  before  him.  He  saw  in  that  religion,  at  least,  a  national  ritual, 
addressed  to  the  senses,  from  wliich  he  conceived  it  possible  to  prove  an 
affinity  between  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Said  he  to  the  Chris- 
tians :  "I  am  a  true  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  who  b  a 
great  and  mighty  God  ;  but  you  have  no  concern  with  him.  For  I 
worship  him  as  Abraham  worshipped  him  ;  but  you  do  not  follow 
Abraham.  You  erect  no  altars  to  God,  nor  do  you  worship  him,  as 
Abraham  did,  with  sacrifices.''  ^  In  his  opinion,  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  Abraham  might  blend  harmoniously  with  the  worship  of  the  Gre- 
cian  gods  ;  he  blamed  only  the  exclusive,  intolerant  character  of  Juda- 
ism. So  very  imperfectly  did  he  \mderstand  the  nature  of  pure  Theism, 
which,  wherever  it  exists,  will  have  absolute  supremacy,  and  must  strive 
to  destroy,  as  an  ungodly  element,  everything  which  claims  authority 
along  wiUi  it,  that  the  jealous  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  to  all 

*  Gregor.  Nazianz.  orat.  funeb.  in  Caesar,  though  Libanius  writes  to  him :  Updc  tuv 
oral.  10.  fol.  167.  Tm\  fif.v  xp^f^fi^^i-, 'oii  ^^  iSewi',  ot'f  iia}xu  i^avfui^uv  vvv  oftoTuoyrjao/g, 
&^itjucoi,  Totc  ^  i~oo,tttTf<7f,  roi'^  6k  rrav-     Ep.  714. 

Toialc  rifiaig  {•6e?.K0fjh'()c.  *  This  Libanius  narrates  in  praise  of  the 

2  Adv.  Avaritiam,  ed.  Rulben.  Antverp.  emperor,  Kpitaph.  in  Julian,  vol.  I.  p.  578. 

1615,   p.   43.    'QfTTzip  ifiUTiov  TQX£<»tC  ~//v  He  says  on  this  occasion :"  By  means  of  a 

^pfjtTKtiav  fitrtudiftjdvTO.  small  gain,  the  soldier  obtained  a  greater 

*  See  1.  c.  Modestus,  an  officer  of  state,  one ;  by  gold,  the  friendship  of  the  gods,  on 
who  had  for  a  long  time  supported  the  whom  depends  the  fortune  of  war."  Such 
party  of  the  emperor  Constantino  in  oppo-  was  the  religion  of  these  persons,  who,  in 
lition  to  Julian,  probably  in  order  to  acquire  contrast  with  the  Christians,  assumed  the 
the  favor  of  the  latter*  embraced  Pagan-  air  of  enlightened  men ! 

ism,  and  obtained  for  this  not  only  pardon,        ^  Julian,  ap.  CyriU.  c.  Julian.  L  X.  p.  354 
but  the  prefecture  of  Coiutantinople,  al- 
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the  ungodlj,  is  a  consuming  fire,  appeared  to  him  as  an  envious  God,  sub- 
ject to  human  passions.  He  supposed  there  could  be  only  two  possible 
cases  ;  either  that  the  God  whom  the  Jews  worshipped  was  the  univer- 
sal  Architect  of  the  world,  the  dnt^uovpyocy  to  whom  the  other  particular 
divinities  were  subordinated  ;  in  which  case  it  was  only  his  prophets 
who  had  been  unworthy  of  him  ;  men,  who,  because  their  minds  had 
not  been  purified  by  scientific  culture,  had  transferred  to  him  their 
own  false  notions,  and  represented  him  as  so  selfish  and  intolerant ;  or 
else,  that  they  had  in  reality  had  only  a  limited  national  God,  whom 
they  regarded,  however,  as  that  Supreme  Being ;  just  as  the  Gnostics 
maintained,  that  the  Jews  had  confounded  their  Demiurge  with  the  Su- 
preme Deity.^  He  seems  to  have  inclined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
former  view,  —  that  the  Gt)d  of  the  Old  Testament  was,  in  truth,  the 
great  Architect  and  Ruler  of  the  whole  visible  world,  whom  the  Pagans 
also  worship  under  other  names.^ 

Since,  then,  he  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the  Jewish  worship,  as 
an  ancient  national  institution,  he  conceived  the  wish  to  restore  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  splendid  memorial  of  his  reign ;  in  doing 
which  he  perhaps  hoped,  also,  that  he  should  be  able  to  defeat  the 

Sophecy  of  Jesus,  although  this  had  already  been  fully  accomplished. 
e  expended  vast  sums  upon  this  object ;  but  the  work  which  had  been 
imdeirtaken  with  so  much  labor,  did  not  succeed.  Volumes  of  fire, 
bursting  forth  from  the  subterranean  vaults  which  had  been  opened, 
destroyed  the  unfinished  labors,  and  frightened  the  workmen.^  Althougih 
ibis  may  have  proceeded  from  natural  causes,  yet  might  it  be  a  warn- 
ing rebuke  to  the  emperor,  that  no  human  will  could  rebuild  what  had 
once  been  destroyed  by  a  divine  judgment.*  But  he  did  not,  on  this 
account,  as  yet  relinquish  his  plan.^  Having  relieved  the  Jews  from 
the  heavy  impositions  by  which  they  hitherto  had  been  oppressed,  he 
invited  them  now,  with  minds  free  from  anxiety,  to  implore  their  great 
God,  who  could  turn  everything  to  the  advantage  of  his  government, 
that,  after  having  brought  the  Persian  war  to  a  successful  termination. 


1  Lu  c.  L  IV.  f.  4S,  155,  where  he  calls  the 
doctrine  of  a  dedc  Cv^utijc  a  /^Xaa^?- 

*  Ep.  63,  p.  454,  fragraent.  epist.  ad  sa- 
oerdot  p.  295.  Tdv  fov  Mw  elvai  fieydv, 
o^  ft^v  aitovdaiuv  irpiHJtffTuv  obdk  k^ijyrjruv 
Ti;;t«v,  alrovv  ^  6ti  t^  Iqvt^  "^XT^  oh 
icapeffxov  d.noKa^^apai  role  iyicvKTuov^  fiad^ 
fiomv.    f.  306,  Cyrill.  c.  Julian.  1.  IX. 

*  The  historian  Ammianos  Marcellinns, 
who  was  not  a  Christian,  gives  the  simplest 
and  most  impartial  account  of  this  event, 
1.  XXIII.  c  1 :  Metucndi  globi  flammorum 
prope  fnndamcnta  crebris  assultibus  erum- 
pentes,  feccre  locum  deustis  aliquoties  ope- 
rantibns  inacccssum :  hocquc  modo  elemen- 
to  destinatius  repellente  cessavit  inceptum. 
The  exaggerating  legend  added  a  great 
deal  more  about  fire  falling  from  heaven, 
fiery  shapes  of  the  cross  on  the  clothes  of 
the  worlunen,  &c. 

*  It  is  noticeable  how  lightly  he  himself 


touches  on  the  subject  Fragm.  epist  p.  295 : 
Ti  nepi  tov  veCt  ijnfisovai^  rov  iriip'  avTot^  rptr 
Tdv  avaTfMwevToc,  tyeipo/iivov  di  ohikvvv. 
Pagi  places  the  command  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  in  the  year  363,  in  which 
fell  the  celebration  of  the  Dccennalia  in 
honor  of  Julianas  accession  to  the  Cesarean 
dignity ;  and  the  position  which  Ammianns 
AfarccUinns  gives  to  this  event  might  seem 
to  favor  this  view.  But  as  the  above-cited 
letter  of  Julian  must  have  been  written  af- 
ter the  frustration  of  the  plan  for  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  and  that  letter  cannot  be 
placed  in  so  late  a  period,  this  circumstance 
would  stand  opposed  to  such  a  determina- 
tion of  the  chronolopcal  date. 

*  That  is,  in  case  the  letter  mentioned  in 
what  follows  in  the  text  was  written  after 
the  frustrated  attempt  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple, which  is  indeed  possible,  although  the 
contrary  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the 
fkct 
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ke  jBoi^  be  oiaUed,  with  ibem,  to  dweD  and  worship  the  AJan^oAy  in 
the  holj  <sty  Jerassleiii,  rebuilt  b;^  his  labors.^ 

As  it  respects  Jnliaii's  ocmduet  towards  the  Christians,  he  was  not 
indiiied  bynatore  to  cruel  and  violent  measures.  Besides,  he  was  fimd 
cf  assomiiig  an  air  of  philo60{diical  tolerataon,  and,  in  this  particular 
lespeetywiwed  to  present  a  direct  contrast  to  the  character  of  Constan- 
this,  who  had  occasioned  so  much  evil  b^  his  fimatical  and  despolse 
quiit  of  persecuiaon.  Moreover,  the  Christian  parir  was  tlreBoj  so 
powerfbl,  that  violent  measures  mij^t  easily  prove  dai^rous  to  the 
poUic  peace,  which  he  sought  to  preserve.  And  Julian  was  wise 
enou^  to  Ieiyn,firom  the  oft-repeatea  trials,  Ihat  persecution  woukl  but 
tend  to  increase  the  spread  rf  Christianity,  lliere  were,  moreover, 
enmples,  under  his  own  reign,  of  individual  Christians,  who,  after  hav^ 
ing  been  exposed  to  iD4reatment,  on  account  of  their  fidth,  from  a 
fimatical  pa^  populace  or  cruel  gpvemors,  and  exhibited  constancy 
under  all  their  suffisrings,  became  objects  of  universal  reverence  auKmg 
tiie  Christian  population,  and  obtained  the  greatest  influence ;  as  was 
remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  Marcus,  bishop  of  Arethusa  in  Syria. 
When,  therefore,  labanius,  in  the  letter  which  we  have  just  cited^ 
would  restnun  a  governor  from  indulging  in  the  cruel  persecution  of  a 
Christian  who  had  been  accused  of  robbing  the  temples,  he  warned  him 
thus :  ^^  If  he  is  to  die,  then,  in  his  chains,  look  well  before  you,  and 
eonsider  what  will  be  the  result.  Take  heed  lest  you  bring  upon  us 
many  others  like  Marcus.  This  Marcus  was  hung  up,  scourged, 
plucxed  in  the  beard,  and  bore  all  with  constancy.  He  is  now  honored 
as  a  god,  and,  wherever  he  appears,  everybody  is  eager  to  take  him  by 
the  hand.  As  the  emperor  is  aware  of  tms,  he  has  not  allowed  the  man 
to  be  executed^  much  as  he  is  grieved  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
Let  the  preservation  of  Marcus  be  a  law  for  us."  ^ 

It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned,  whether  rational  grounds,  wise  pur- 
poses, and  humane  feelings,  would  have  availed  anything  against  a 
nnaticism  made  up  of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  —  a  fanaticism 
which  is  ever  the  most  easily  inclined  to  persecution,  —  whether  they 
could  have  checked  his  natural  disposition,  which  impelled  him  to  vio- 
lence wherever  he  met  with  opposition.  Yet  deep  within  his  soul  there 
existed  another  principle,  which  prompted  him  to  bring  back  the  erring 
to  their  own  good,  to  the  way  of  truth,  though  at  first  it  might  be 
against  their  will.  This  he  undesignedly  illustrates  in  a  rescript,  issued 
by  him  in  a  state  of  mind  very  much  excited  by  opposition,  where  he 

*  See  ep.  25, 1 897.  knife  and  cantery.    Thongh  the  hand  maT 

*  See  Liban.  ep.  731.  The  same  Libani-  ofTer  incense,  tlie  soul  is  still  dissatisfied 
m  laTi,  in  his  Epitaph,  in  Joiian.  p.  562,  with  it,  and  there  is  onl^  a  seeming  change, 
dial  the  Christians,  in  the  beginning  of  Jn-  Some  afterwards  obtamed  pardon  (those 
Han's  reign,  expected  to  suffer  similar  per-  who,  yielding  to  force,  had  offered,  and 
lecations  as  they  did  under  the  earlier  pa-  were  afterwaras  restored  to  the  fellowship 
gan  emperon.  But  Julian,  he  observes,  of  the  church.)  But  those  who  died  for 
eeaanred  those  measures,  by  which,  after  their  convictions,  were  honored  as  gods.** 
■0,  they  could  not  attain  then-  end.  "  For  Yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  these  truths 
men  may  indeed  bind  the  bodiljr  sick  in  were  rather  worn  for  a  show,  than  consis* 
order  to  neal  them,  but  a  faUe  opinion  re-  tently  carried  out 

ipediiig  the  gods  cannot  be  expeUad  by  the 
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says :  "  It  were  right,  that  these  persons,  like  madmen,  should  be  cored 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Yet  to  all  who  are  suffering  imder  this  sort  of 
disease,  indulgence  must  be  shown ;  for  I  am  of  tibe  opinion,  that  we 
ought  to  instruct,  and  not  punish,  the  unreasonable."  ^  How  easily 
might  it  happen,  under  some  particular  outward  excitement,  that  the 
principle  to  which  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  were 
Btill  opposed,  should  finally  become  the  ruling  one ! 

At  first,  however,  Julian  was  best  pleased,  when,  by  covert  attacks, 
in  which  indeed  he  often  forgot  what  honesty  and  justice  reqmred  even 
in  an  opponent,  and  what  became  the  dignity  of  an  emperor,  he  could 
injure  the  church,  and  undermine  its  interests,  by  means  which  betrayed 
no  hostile  design.  To  this  class  of  measures  belongs  that  edict,  well 
conceived  for  this  purpose,  by  which,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  recalled  all  the  bishops  arid  clergy  who  had  been  banished  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  and  granted  equal  freedom  to  all  parties  of  the 
Christian  church.  He  might  have  foimd  sufficient  inducement  fcnr 
enacting  such  a  law,  in  the  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Christian  church ; 
for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  controver- 
sies of  the  Uhristians  which  Gonstantius  had  done.  Although  some 
among  the  Christian  sects  may  have  come  nearer  to  his  own  views,  in 
the  character  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  than  others,  —  as  indeed  he 
himself  allowed,^  —  yet  all  the  Christian  parties  were  exposed  to  his 
hatred,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  Paganism.^  He  was  desirous 
also,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  the  mildness  of  his  own  government,  in 
this  respect,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  severity  of  Constantius.  ^^  I 
believed,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bostra,*  "  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  GraUleans  would  feel  themselves  more  indebted  to  me 
than  to  my  predecessors  in  the  government ;  for  it  happened  under  the 
latter,  that  many  of  them  were  banished,  persecuted,  deprived  of  their 
property ;  and,  indeed,  whole  masses  of  heretics,  as  they  are  called, 
were  swept  off  at  a  stroke  ;  so  that,  in  Samosata,  Gyzicus,  Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  among  many  other  races  of  people,  entire  villa- 
ges were  made  utterly  desolate.  But  under  my  government  the  fact 
has  been  the  very  reverse  ;  for  the  banished  have  been  permitted  to 
return,  and  their  property  is  restored  back  by  our  laws  to  those  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated."  But  Julian  certainly  entertained  the 
hope,  —  a  fact  respecting  which  both  Christian  and  pagan  historians 
are  generally  agreed,  —  that  the  different  parties  of  the  Christians,  who 

Sersecuted  each  other  with  so  much  iiiry,  would  in  this  way  each 
estroy  the  other.   In  this  hope  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  and 
firom  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  be  otherwise.     Party  pas- 

1  Ep.  42.  8o  mnch  to  his  doctrinal  opinions,  as  to  his 

^  Thos,  for  instance,  he  praises  Photinns,  earlier  personal  connection  with  the  empe- 

becanse  his  representation  of  ChristV  per-  ror.    See  ep.  31,  Julian. 

9on  was  more  rational  than  the  prevailing  '  Thus,  in  another  passage,  to  be  found 

doctrine  of  the  church.    See  the  fragment  in  Cyrill.  c.  Julian.  VII.  f.  262,  he  places 

of  Julian's  letter  to  Photinus,  in  Facund.  Photinus  in  one  and  the  same  class  with  the 

Hermian.  defensio  trium  capitnlor.  1.  IV.  other  Christian  dogmatists,  and  savs  he  did 

p.  379.    Sirmond.  opp.  T.  II.  f.  376,  ed.  not  concern  himself  with  their  doctrinal 

Venet  1728.    The  special  honor  which  he  disputes,  w^fifu  d^ra  t^  fiuxvv  ifuiv 

showed  to  the  Arian  iBtios  was  owing,  not  ^£p.  52. 
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BOH  among  the  Christians  would,  nndoabtedlj,  never  hare  risen  to  so 
hi^  a  jHtdi,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  state.  As  this 
disturbing  and  circmnscribbg  inflaence  of  a  foreign  power  now  fell 
away  of  itself,  and  the  church  was  left  to  follow  out  naturally  its  own 
development  from  within  itself,  the  right  relations  were  everjrwhere  more 
easily  restored.  No  patronage  of  the  Christian  church  by  the  civil  power 
oould  have  been  so  advantageous  to  it,  under  the  then  circumstances, 
as  this  indiflkrence  of  the  state  towards  all  that  transpired  within  its 
pale. 

The  edict  by  which  Julian  recalled  the  bishops  from  their  banish- 
ment, may,  without  doubt,  have  been  very  indistinctly  expressed  ;  ^  so 
that  it  could  be  understood  to  refer  merely  to  their  return  into  their 
eoontry,  or  also  to  their  return  to  their  posts.  As  Julian  allowed  to  all 
religious  parties  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli^on,  it  was  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  bishops  of  all  Christian  parties  could 
enter  freely  into  the  administration  of  their  offices.  But  the  emperor 
might  have  expressed  himself  indistinctly  on  purpose ;  or  he  might 
sometime  afterwards  have  given  the  law  this  construction  of  indistinct^ 
ness,  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  liberty  to  act  against  those  bish- 
ops whose  influence  seemed  to  him  too  powerful  a  counterpoise  to  his 
own  designs.  To  this  class  belonged  the  zealous  and  energetic  bishop 
Athaoasius  of  Alexandria. 

After  this  bishop  had  again  administered  his  office  for  eight  months,' 
eamestiy  laboring  for  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church,  there 
appeared  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  addressed  to  the  Alexandrians,  in 
wUch  it  was  charged  upon  him  as  a  grievous  crime,  that,  after  having 
been  banished  by  many  rescripts  of  many  emperors,*  that  is,  of  Con- 
stantino and  Constantius,  he  had  not  waited  for  a  single  imperial  edict 
authorizing  him  to  return  back  again  to  his  church  ;  ^  for  the  emperor 
had  given  permission  to  those  who  had  been  banished  by  Constantius  to 
return  home,  not  to  their  churches,  but  only  to  their  country.  Yet 
Athanasius,  it  was  alleged,  hurried  on  by  his  usual  pride,  had  arro- 
0ited  to  himself  what  among  them  was  called  the  episcopal  throne. 
Bat  this  was  not  a  little  displeasing  to  that  God-fearing  people,  the 
Alexandrians.  By  this  God-fearing  people,  Julian  meant,  of  course, 
only  the  Pagans,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  could  be  no  otherwise  than  in  the 
hi^est  degree  unpleasant,  that  Athanasius  should  be  bishop.  As  soon 
as  this  letter  ^  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Athanasius  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  city,  under  the  threat  of  far  severer  punishments.     Sorely 

>  The  edkt  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  yazioni  letterarie.  Verona,  1738.  Tom.  Ill 

XIY.  Machir,  (the  8th  of  Febmary,  accord-  paj^.  69. 

mg  to  Idekr's  tables,)  of  the  year  362,  and  ^  See  the  above-dted  Life. 

waa  pablished  on  the  day  following :  "  Epis-  '  Where  Jnlian  might  take  advantage  of 

eopoa  omnes  factionibos  antehac  drcomven-  the  fact,  that  yarions  charges  were  brooght 

tot  ei  eziliatos  rererti  ad  foaa  dvitates  et  against  Athanasins,  which  did  not  relate 

pnmncias."    Thos  it  is  stated  in  the  life  of  barely  to  doctrine,  passion   at  that  time 

Athanasius,  which  was  composed  by  an  mixing  everything  np  together. 

•MOTmoiis  eontempocmry  writer,  and  of  *  Yet  Gerontins,  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 

which  a  fragment  in  an  ancient  LoLtin  trans-  had  thonght  himself  anthoriied  to  recall 

latkm  baa  been  published  bj  Maffu,  Osser-  Athanasins  to  his  bishopric.    (SeeLc.) 

•8eeep.8e. 
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vexed  must  have  been  Julian,  when  he  found  that  the  diseased  portion, 
as  he  expressed  it,  of  the  Alexandrians,  (the  Christians,)  showed  no 
disposition  to  follow  the  healthy  portion,  (the  Pagans  ;)  but  the  diseased 
part,  who  in  fact  constituted  bj  far  die  majority,  ventured  to  call 
themselves  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  city  of  Alexandria, 
to  send  him  a  petition,  in  which  the  community  besought  him,  that  their 
bishop  might  be  spared  to  them.  In  a  declamatory  letter,^  he  not  only 
rejected  their  request,  but  immediately  banished  Athanasius  from  the 
whole  province  of  Egypt.  His  remarks  to  the  Alexandrians,  on  tiiis 
occasion,  show  how  little  he  knew  what  the  heart  of  man,  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  requires,  and  what  religion  is  designed  to  bestow  on 
man,  —  how  accustomed  he  was  to  confound  worldly  and  spiritual 
things.  "  Tell  me,"  says  he  to  them, "  what  good  have  they  ever  done 
to  your  city,  who  have  now  introduced  among  you  this  new  proclama- 
tion  ?  Tour  founder  was  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  who,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  any  of  these  ;  nay,  not 
even  with  the  Hebrews,  who  were  far  superior  to  these."  He  then 
goes  on  to  rebuke  them  severely  for  refusing  to  worship  the  god  visible 
to  all,  the  Sun,  whose  powerful  and  benign  influence  they  must  all  expe- 
rience ;  and  tou:  thinking  themselves  bound  to  receive  Jesus,  whom 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  seen,  as  the  Grod-Logos.  He 
descends  to  rude  and  vulgar  language,  equally  unbecoming  a  philoso- 
pher and  an  emperor,  in  speaking  of  the  great  man  whom  he  ridi- 
culed,^ without  a  sense  to  appreciate  the  spirit  which  actuated  him ; 
and  yet  the  anger  he  shows  towards  him,  proves  how  much  he  dreaded 
his  influence.  In  this  letter,  he  assigns,  it  is  true,  political  reasons  as 
his  motives  for  banishing  Athanasius :  ^'  It  was  a  dangerous  tiling  for 
so  cunning  and  restless  a  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  people."  Yet, 
in  his  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  he  betrays  the  true  cause  of  his 
displeasure  against  the  man,  expressing  his  vexation,  that,  through  the 
influence  of  Athanasius,  all  the  gods  ^diould  be  despised  ;  and  declar- 
ing that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  Atha- 
nasius, the  godless  wretch  who  had  dared  vnder  Jus  reign  to  baptize 
noble  Ghrecian  women^  was  banished  from  every  district  of  Egypt.^ 

Julian  descended  to  many  an  unworthy  trick,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  men,  without  a  resort  to  forcible  measures,  to  join  against 
their  will  in  the  ^eremomes  of  the  pagan  religion.  He  caused  his 
statues,  which  were  set  up  in  the  public  places,  to  be  surrounded  with 
emblems  taken  from  the  pagan  religion.  A  Jupiter  over  his  head 
reached  down  to  him  the  purjde  mantle  and  the  crown  ;  while  Mercury 
and  Mars  looked  on  with  an  approving  smile.  Whoever  now  paid  obei- 
sance, as  was  customary  at  that  time,  to  the  emperor's  image;  must  at 
the  same  time  testify  respect  to  the  gods  ;  and  whoever  declined  to  do 
so,  was  liable  to  be  accused  as  a  violator  of  the  imperial  authority.^  It 
might  here  be  said  that  Julian,  according  to  his  own  religious  princi- 

1  Ep.  51.  6v&punioKoc  ebrt^  —  allading  probaUy  10 

*  He  styles  him  a  man  who  deserred  not    hiB  bodUj  stature, 
to  be  called  a  man,  a  miflenbto  little  man —       *£p.  6. 

«  Soflwrn.  y.  17. 
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pies,  was  compelled  to  regard  all  the  a&irs  of  state  as  standing  in  this 
connection  with  religion ;  and  was  without  any  design,  in  this  case,  of 
iniiiring  the  conscience  of  the  Christians.  But,  judging  from  the  spirit 
which  he  evinces  on  other  occasions,  we  may  well  believe  him  capable 
of  such  banter ;  and,  at  all  events,  if  he  understood  the  rights  of  cour 
science,  he  ought  to  have  been  more  indulgent  to  the  reli^ous  convic- 
tions of  a  majority  of  his  subjects.  In  like  manner,  when  he  distribu- 
ted from  the  imperial  throne  a  donative  among  the  soldiers,  he  had 
placed  beside  him  a  censer,  with  a  dish  of  incense.  He  who  would 
receive  die  donative  from  his  hands,  must  first  cast  some  of  the  incense 
into  the  censer.  This  was  to  signify,  that  he  offered  incense  to  the 
gods,  whose  images,  perhaps,  were  standing  somewhere  near  by.  If  Ju- 
lian looked  upon  it  as  so  important  a  thing,  when,  by  the  distribution 
of  money,  he  could  prevail  upon  his  soldiers  to  sacrifice,  it  would  doubt- 
less gratify  him,  even  when  he  could  do  no  more  than  bring  them  to  the 
mechanical  act  of  scattering  incense  ;  and  he  might  hope,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  such  a  mechanism,  and  by  the  golden  bait,  to  carry  them  a 
step  fiurther.  When  they  had  once  become  aware  that  by  such  con- 
duct they  had  violated  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  faiUi,  and  that 
the  love  of  earthly  gain  had  overpowered  the  voice  of  conscience,  one 
step  in  sin  would  easily  lead  them  to  another.  But  many  were  really 
not  aware  of  what  they  had  done  ;  and  when  they  afterwards  learned 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  into  an  act  of  idolatrous  worship,  they  be- 
came despondent,  publicly  declared  before  the  emperor  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  begged  him  to  take  back  the  money,  if  it  was  to  be  the 
price  of  their  denial  of  the  faith.  A  particular  case  of  this  sort  is  re- 
lated, in  which  a  number  of  soldiers  were  first  made  aware  of  what 
fhey  had  done  at  a  festival  which  followed  the  distribution  of  the  donar 
live,  when,  drinking  to  their  comrades,  as  was  customary  on  such  occar 
sions,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  were  reminded,  that  they  bad  just 
denied  him  whose  name  they  now  invoked.^ 

Among  the  artifices  by  which  Julian  hoped  to  undermine  the  Chris- 
tian church  without  resorting  to  sanguinary  persecutions,  was  also  his 
forbidding  the  Christians  to  set  up  schools  of  rhetoric  and  grammar, 
and  to  explmn  the  ancient  authors.  He  supposed  that  Christianity 
could  not  dispense  with  these  foreign  supports  ;  that,  unless  it  had  ap- 
propriated to  its  own  purposes  the  scientific  culture  of  the  Greeks,  it 
would  not  have  spread  so  far  ;  and  that  the  scriptures,  which  the  Chris- 
tians called  divine,  did  not  afford  a  sufiicient  fountain  in  itself  of  human 
cultivation,  but  that  this  must  be  derived  by  them  from  the  creations  of 
flie  gods  whom  they  denied,  from  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  In  his 
work  against  Christianity,  says  Julian  to  the  Christians :  ^^  Why  waste 
your  ener^es  on  the  literature  of  the  Heathens,  if  the  reading  of  your 
own  scriptures  contents  you  ?  Certainly  you  ought  to  be  more  solici- 
tous to  keep  men  from  the  former,  than  from  eating  the  meat  of  the 

^  See  Sozom.  V.  17.    Gregor.  Naz.  oret  water  was  handed  roand,  and  each,  before 

HL  gtelitent  L  fol.  S5.    According  to  the  he  drank,  made  over  it  the  sign  of  the  gtom 

htter's  description,  it  took  place  when,  at  in  the  nime  of  Chziat 
te  oondoakm  of  tlie  meal,  the  oqp  of  eold 
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sacrifices  ;  for,  according  to  Paul  himself,  the  latter  can  hann  no  one ; 
but,  bj  those  sciences,  every  noble  spirit  that  nature  has  produced 
among  jou,  has  been  led  to  renounce  your  godless  doctrine."  A  very 
bold  assertion,  directly  in  the  face  of  plain  facts  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  that  the  most  zealous  students  of  the  ancient  writers  were  precisely 
those  who  had  become  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  church. 
But,  if  Julian  really  believed  his  own  assertion,  he  must  have  vastly 
preferred  that  the  Christians  should  teach  the  ancient  classics,  than 
than  that  they  should  explain  the  Bible  to  their  youth.  ^^  Let  them," 
SBdi  he,  ^'  try  the  experiment  of  instructing  a  boy  from  the  first  in  nod^ 
ing  but  the  Bible,  and  see  if  he  would  turn  out  anything  better  than  a 
slave."  1 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  these  scriptures 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  human  cultivation,  but  raiher  to  impart  the  ele- 
ment of  a  divine  life,  without  which  no  human  cultivation  can  truly 
thrive,  —  an  element  whereby  the  human  education  becomes  ennobled 
to  a  divine  one.  And  what  tiie  s^nrit  of  these  scriptures,  wherever  re- 
ceived in  its  purity,  can  accomplish,  independent  of  any  means  of  human 
culture,  is  taught  by  the  history  of  the  effects  of  Christianity  amon£ 
the  luty  at  all  times ;  efiects  of  which  even  Julian  might  have  found 
examples,  if  he  had  only  inquired  into  what  took  place  in  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life.  Christianity,  indeed,  as  Julian  understood  it,— • 
a  Christianity  which  consisted  merely  in  a  certain  mechanical  routine 
of  outward  actions,  or  in  a  system  of  formal  and  lifeless  notions,  —  was 
incapable  of  producing  such  effects. 

Ancient  art  and  literature  appeared  to  Julian,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  closely  connected  witii  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  but  it  was 
unjust,  and  a  manifest  tyranny  over  conscience,  to  force  these,  his  own 
subjective  opinions,  on  all  his  subjects.  It  was  a  policy  which  unpreju- 
diced Pagans  themselves — as,  for  example,  Ammianus  Marcellinus^ — 
openly  condenmed.  We  see  to  what  result  this  system  of  religion,  at 
once  sophistic  and  fanatical,  could  lead.  ^^  How  scandalous,"  he  de- 
clares in  his  law  relating  to  this  matter,  ^^  that  they  should  expressly 
teach  that  which  they  hold  to  be  most  detestable ;  that  they  should  en- 
tice away  by  tiieir  flatteries  those  to  whom  they  would  inculcate  their 
own  bad  opinions !  All  teachers,  in,  whatever  department  they  teach, 
should  be  honest  men,  and  cherish  in  their  sovl  no  opinions  at  variance 
with  those  which  are  publicly  recognized.^  But  they,  beyond  all  others, 
should  be  such  who,  as  expoimders  of  the  ancient  authors,  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  education  of  the  youth,  whether  they  be  rhetoricians,  or 
grammarians,  or,  above  all,  soplusts ;  ^  for  they  will  be  teachers,  not  of 
words  only,  but  also  of  morals."    They  might  either  avoid  teaching 

1  0.  Chnrtian.  L  YJUL  p.  S29.  mi^trates,  on  the  eronnd  of  Chriniaiuty, 

*  If.  XXV.  c  4.                      ^  which  should  never  be  a  state-religion, 

s  ILaX  ft^  ftaxojiiva  toi(  irjfjooi^  ri  kv  Ty  <  The  sophists,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 

fpOx^  ^epetv  do^aafMTa, — a  principle  which,  the  word,  who  were  to  diffose  an  infln- 

ATOiwed   with   some    consistency   on    the  ence  into  the  whole  literary  and  inteUectnal 

gronnd  assomed  by  Julian,  who  was  for  es-  cnltore,  were  then  disting:aished  £rom  the 

tabliriiing  a  pagan  state-religion,  waa  often  Thdcriciam  in  the  moce  rettricted  aeaso  id 

very  ineoDibtaBtl j  ezpvesied  by  Quiitiaa  tk*  woid* 
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what  thejr  themselves  considered  not  good ;  or  else,  by  their  own  act, 
first  convmce  their  pupils  that  none  of  the  authors  whom  they  explained, 
erred  and  blasphemed  in  reli^on,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  say.  But  in  attempting  to  gain  their  subsistence  in  so  dishon- 
(nible  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  writings  of  those  authors,  they  must 
confess  themselves  the  most  covetous  of  men,  sni  ready  to  commit  any 
meanness  for  a  few  drachms. 

Julian  would  have  had  good  cause  for  this  accusation,  if  Christians 
had  consented  to  become  pagan  priests,  and,  under  this  outward  appear- 
ance, made  sport  of  the  pagan  religion.  But  the  case  was  different,  when 
Ihey  gave  instruction  in  such  matters  as,  in  their  own  opinion,  stood  in  no 
connection  whatever  with  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  openly  avowed 
their  Christianity  ;  so  that  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  heathen  parents,  if 
they  feared  the  influence  of  these  teachers  upon  their  children,  to  keep 
Aem  away  from  such  schools.  We  see  here  a  most  unjustifiable  in» 
stance  of  arguing  consequences,  which  all  others  must  oe  obliged  to 
adopt,  because  they  seemed  just  as  regarded  from  the  emperor's  own 
refigious  point  of  view ;  but  m  this  we  must  allow  that  JuUan  was  by 
no  means  alone.  He  goes  on  to  say :  ^*  If  they  believe  those  men  to 
be  in  error  on  the  most  important  subjects,  then  let  them  go  into  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans,  and  expound  Matthew  and  Luke."  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  permitted  the  Christian  youth  to  attend  the 
schools  of  pagan  teachers,^  —  a  permission  of  which  he  would  of  course 
be  gratified  to  have  them  avail  themselves,  as  he  might  hope  they  would 
be  gained  over  by  pagan  teachers  to  embrace  their  religion.^ 

Two  celebrated  men  of  that  age  are  known  to  us,  who  relinquished 
their  stations  as  rhetorical  teachers  for  the  sake  of  their  faith  ;  Proae- 
rcsius,  a  distinguished  rhetorician  at  Athens,^  and  Fabius  Marius  Vic- 
torinus  at  Rome.  The  latter  had  shortly  before  embraced  Christianity 
in  his  old  age.  He  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
jAy,  and  had  translated  several  of  the  works  of  Plato  into  Latin.  He 
was  probably  attached  to  the  Neo-Platonic  Hellenism,  and  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  important  pillars  of  the  old  religion.  But  in 
his  old  age,  he  became  conscious  of  a  craving  after  some  more  certain 
and  stable  ground  of  faith.  He  went  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
examined  it  carefully.  He  was  conrinced  of  the  truth  of  the  divine 
doctrine ;  and  in  confidence  informed  tlie  presbyter,  Simplicianus  of 
Milan,  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Christian.  The  latter  replied  to  him, 
that  he  would  not  believe  it  until  he  saw  him  within  a  Christian  church. 
"  What !  then,"  rejoined  Victorinus, "  do  walls  make  Christians  ?  "  The 
truth  was,  however,  that  his  heart  still  ching  too  strongly  to  the  world, 
— he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  Lord;  and  it  was 
this  which  prevented  him  from  making  a  public  profession.     He  was 

*  Without  troubling  ourselves  about  man-  oif^  ^3<.)  Koi  ,  .  .    Otherwise  the  second 

if€«t!T  exajfgerated  and  inaccurate  accounts,  oi'ie  required  here  would  be  wanting,  and 

we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  words  of  the  appropriate  reference  would  be  wanting 

Julian,  and  to  the  narrative  of  the  impar-  to  the  following  antithesis.    Besides  in  Ju- 

tial  AmmianoB.  lian,  rd  narpia  is  always  used  to  designate 


*  I  suppose  that  in  the  passage  abore  re-    the  national  pagan  sacra, 
ferred  to,  ep.  4S,  the  reading  should  be:       *  See  Eunap.  fit.  Fromm,  T. 
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afraid  of  those  zealous  Pagans,  the  noble  Romans  who  were  his  disci- 
ples, and  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  highest  consideration.  But  as  the 
word  entered  more  deeply  into  his  heart,  his  own  conscience  forced  him 
to  a  public  profession ;  and  he  demanded  that  it  should  bo  made  in  the 
most  public  manner,  when,  to  spare  his  feelings,  the  presbyters  of  the 
church  proposed  to  omit  some  part  of  the  usual  ceremony.  After  tins, 
it  cost  him  no  struggle  to  lay  aside  his  rhetorical  office.^ 

The  two  learned  Christians  from  Syria,  ApoUinaris,  father  and  son, 
as  a  compensation  to  the  Christian  youth  for  tiiat  which  they  had  been 
depriv^ed  of,  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  historical  and  doctrinal  por- 
tions of  scripture  in  all  the  forms  of  Greek  verse.  This,  however, 
would  prove  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  that  which  the  study  of  classical 
antiquity  was  designed  to  fiimish,  in  order  to  that  natural  development 
of  the  human  mind  which  Christianity  presupposes.  As  the  church 
historian,  Socrates,  very  justly  remarks  in  stating  this  fact :  ^^  Divine 
Providence  was  mightier  than  the  pains-taking  of  these  two  men,  and 
than  the  will  of  the  emperor."  * 

Julian  hated  especisJly  the  bishops,  who  were  so  active  in  propaga^ 
ing  the  faith ;  and  these  would  most  easily  have  become  the  objects  ci 
persecution,  if  his  fanaticism  had  but  once  proved  too  strong  for  his 
feelings  of  humanity  and  principles  of  civil  polity.  Like  the  pagaa 
emperors  before  him,  he  saw  in  tliose  who  presided  over  the  instructkm 
and  government  of  the  Christian  communities,  the  chief  supports  of 
Atheism  (ii^eon/f.)  He  imagined  that  by  a  crafty  policy  he  could 
easily  gain  over  the  misguided  people,  if  he  was  not  counteracted  br 
the  bishops.  And,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  hated  above  m 
others  by  him  were  those  bishops  who  had  been  zealous  students  of  the 
Greek  literature,  and  who  applied  this  literature  itself  to  the  service  of 
Christianity  and  the  subversion  of  Paganism ;  for  instance,  those  men 
with  whom,  when  a  youth,  he  had  stuped  at  Athens,  the  two  friends, 
Basilius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen;  and  those  who, 
under  his  reign,  dared  to  employ  Grecian  science  in  combating  Pagan- 
ism and  in  defending  Christianity,  such  as  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  and 
Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.^ 

^  Angustixi.  Confession.  L  VLLL  c.  2,  et  of  wrinkles,  and  his  emaciated  body,  were 

seaq.  not,  as  those  whom  he  deceived  woold  have 

'  The  remarks  of  Socrates  on  this  occa-  it  appear,  the  effects  of  his  rigidly  asoetie 

tioo,  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  study  life,  (of  his  noXireia  ^cXooo^m^,)  but  the  just 

of  ancient  literature   in  order  to  the  pro-  pnnishment  of  the  gods.    Quod  non  est  phi- 

gressive  culture  of  the  Christian  church,  losophicsB  conversationis  judicio,  sicut  vide- 

are  very  correct.    L.  III.  c.  16.  ri  vult  a  se  deceptis ;  sed  justitife  pro  certo 

'  Well  worthy  of  notice  are  the  fierce  deorum(|ue  poente,  qua  percutitur  compe- 

declamations  of  Julian  against  this  latter,  in  tenti  ratione  usque  ad  norissimum  vitse  suss 

his  letter  to  Photinus,  of  which  Facundus  finem  asperam  et  amaram  vitam  vivens  et 

of  Hcrraiane  has  prcscrrcd  to  us  the  fra^-  faciem  pallore  confectam.    Assuredly  we 

ment  already  mentioned,  in  a  bad  Latm  can  more  easily  pardon  such  judgments  in 

translation,  l>efens.  trium  capitulor.  1.  IV.  Pagans,  than,  in   Christian  teachers   and 

379.    He  reproaches  him  with  having  at-  writers  of  this  period,  the  altogether  simi- 

tended  the  school  at  Athens ;  ^ere  studied  lar  way,  in  which,  unmindful  of  the  book 

philosophy,  music,  and  rhetoric;  and  thereby  of  Job,  and  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 

armed  his  tongue  to  fight  against  the  gods.  John  9 :  3,  they  interpret  attacks  of  disease 

Hence  he  was  punished  by  the  gods  with  and  other  calamities  which  befell  heretics, 
oonsnmption;  for  his  sunken  features,  full 
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In  a  very  unworthy  manner  did  he  conduct  himself  towards  Titus, 
trishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia.  When  he  had  made  him  responsible 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  order  in  that  city,  where, 
on  account  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  between  Pagans  and  Chris- 
tians,  the  slightest  cause  might  lead  to  scenes  of  violence,  the  bishop, 
in  a  memorial,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  srhole  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  intended  for  their  defence,  declared  to  him :  ^^  Although  the  Ghris- 
tnns,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  might  bid  defiance  to  the  Pagans, 
yet  they  were  restrained  from  disorders  by  the  admonitions  of  the 
clergy."  Upon  this,  Julian  despatched  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bostra,  in  which  he  exhorted  both  parties.  Christians  and  Pagans,  to 
maintain  quiet  and  use  forbearance  towards  each  other ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  clergy  (whose  conduct,  indeed,  in  many  countries, 
had,  under  former  reigns,  well  deserved  this  reproach)  as  being  the 
authors  of  all  the  disturbances.  ^'  It  is,"  says  he,  ^^  because  they  look 
back  with  longing  to  their  former  authority,  because  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  tribunals,  to  dictate  wills,^  to  seize  upon  the  possessions 
of  others,  and  appropriate  the  whole  to  their  own  uses,  that  they  throw 
everything  into  confusion."  He  next  quotes  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nities, the  above-cited  declaration  from  the  bishop's  letter,  wrested  out 
of  its  proper  connection,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  him  as  their 
accuser,  and  of  holding  him  up  to  their  detestation.  They  ought,  he 
said,  to  rise  of  their  own  accord  against  such  an  accusing  bishop,  and 
drive  him  from  the  city ;  and  the  masses  should  be  united  together. 
This  latter  hint,  certainly,  did  not  agree  well  with  his  general  exhorta- 
tion to  quiet ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Julian  hoped,  if  he  could  get 
them  into  a  quarrel  with  their  bishop,  to  make  them  unite  more  easily 
with  the  Pagans.^ 

Sometimes  the  bishops  forgot  the  duties  which,  according  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  they  owed  to  the  supremo  magistrate,  even  though 
a  Pagan,  and  gave  the  emperor  just  cause  for  persecuting  them ;  yet, 
in  such  cases,  ho  <lid  not  do  everything  which  in  strict  justice  he  might 
have  done.  In  general,  he  was  more  apt  to  be  excited  where  anything 
was  attempted  in  his  reign  against  the  gods  and  their  worship,  than 
where  the  honor  due  to  his  person  was  attacked.  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Nazianzus,  the  old  father  of  the  celebrated  Gregory,  had  allowed  pub- 
lic prayers  to  be  offered  in  the  church  against  the  emperor,  as  a  god- 
less man.  The  occasion  of  this,  without  much  doubt,  was,  that  the 
governor  of  the  pro\'ince  had  sent  soldiers  to  tear  down  the  church ; 
bat  opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the  old  man,  who  failed,  indeed,  to  unite 
to  this  quality  the  gentleness  becoming  the  Christian  and  his  own  spirit- 
ual office,  they  did  not  venture  to  make  th^^  attempt.^  The  bishop 
Maris,  of  Chalcedon,  an  old  man  almost  blind,  who  had  to  be  led  about 
bv  the  hand,  seeing  the  emperor  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of 
Fortune  at  Constantinople,  went  in,  and,  hurried  on  by  his  over-pas- 
sbnate  zeal,  publicly  called  him  a  renegade  and  an  infidel.    Julian 

^  See  below,  in  the  section  concerning  the    however,  that  Julian  wrote  this  letter  to 
oonstitntion  of  the  chnrch.  Antioch  in  an  excited  state  of  mind. 


*  Julian,  ep.  58.    It  ihoiild  be  remaiked,       *  Qregor.  Nasaiis.  orat  XIX.  f.  SOS 
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forbore,  it  is  true,  from  punishing  such  a  violation  of  the  duty  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  he  might  justly  have  done :  but  he  forgot,  too,  his  own  dignity, 
by  indulging  in  vulgar  sarcasms  after  his  usual  way ;  and,  bantering  ti^e 
old  man  on  his  blindness,  said :  ^'  Will  not  thy  Galilean  God,  then,  heal 
thee  too  ?  "  1 

It  could  not  fail  to  be  ^e  case,  however,  that,  even  without  any  instir 
gation  from  Julian,  in  those  cities  where  there  still  existed  a  considerable 
pagan  party,  and  this  party  had  not,  till  now,  given  loose  to  its  pentrup 
fury,  and  ivhere  they  had  been  exasperated  by  the  violent  proceedings 
of  the  bishops  under  the  previous  government,  sanguinary  tumults 
would  sometimes  arise.  Thus  it  happened  at  Alexandria,  soon  after 
Julian's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  bishop  Georgius,  a  worldly  man, 
of  a  violent  and  headstrong  temper,  who  had  been  thrust  by  an  armed 
force  upon  the  community  devoted  to  the  bishop  Athanasius,  had  ad- 
ministered his  office  afler  the  same  manner  with  its  cosunencement ; 
and  by  his  persecuting  spirit  towards  all  who  thought  differently  from 
himself,  by  acting  as  a  spy  and  an  informer  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  by  misusing  his  influence  at  court  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 

C»ons,  had  made  himself  hatefiil  to  all  parties  except  his  own.^  He 
drawn  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  Pagans,  by  destroying  splen- 
did temples,  by  exposing  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mithras  worship  to  uni- 
versal derision,  and  finally,  because  he  had  been  heard  to  say  to  his 
attendants,  when  passing  by  a  temple  at  Tychae :  "  How  much  longer 
shall  this  tomb  stand  ?  "  Scarcely  had  Julian's  accession  to  the  throne 
become  known  at  Alexandria,  when  the  pagan  populace  seized  upon 
Georgius  ;  upon  the  knight  Dracontius,  director  of  the  mint ;  and  upon 
a  third,  who  had  also  rendered  himself  hateful  to  the  Pagans ;  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  After  they  had  been  kept  in  prison  twenty-four  days, 
the  multitude  poured  together  again.  AU  three  were  murdered ;  the 
body  of  Georgius  was  carried  through  the  city  upon  a  camel,  and,  after 
being  exposed  to  every  indignity,  was  towards  evening  bumt.^  Proba> 
bly  it  was  not  Pagans  alone  who  engaged  in  this  riot :  at  all  events, 
the  af&ir  could  never  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  if  Georgius 
had  not  made  himself  so  imiversally  hated.  In  consequence  of  these 
riotous  proceedings,  Julian  addressed  to  the  Alexandrians  one  of  his 
declamatory  rescripts,  censuring  their  conduet  in  most  emphatic  lanr 
guage  ;  but  he  punished  no  one.  So,  too,  in  other  similar  cases,  the 
emperor  went  no  farther  than  words,  which,  however,  were  of  little  use, 
especially  as  men  were  aware  how  much  the  emperor  was  pleased  by 
any  manifestation  of  zeal  for  the  gods.  He  seems,  in  fact,  in  many 
cases,  to  have  approved  rather  than  rebuked  the  outbreaks  of  popular 
fiiry  against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  destroying  the  temples,  or 
who  were  unwilling  to  rebuild  the  temples  which  had  been  destroyed. 

^  This,  Sozomen  (V.  4)  cites  as  a  flying  ausb  nihQ  nisi  jastnm  soadet  et  lene,  ad 

story ;  but  many  a  bishop  at  that  time  might  delatorum  ansa  feralia  desciscebat.     ^^^^ 
ventare  to  do  this,  and  Julian's  conduct  on        ^  Sozom.  V.  7.  Ammian.  Marccllin.  XXIL 

the  occasion  is  not  unlike  him;  so  that  the  11,  and  the  most  accurate  account  in  the 

story  may  perhans  be  true.  above-cited  anonymous  life  of  Athanasini 

^  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  of  him,  p.  68. 
(L  XXIL  c.  11 :)  Brofessionis  siub  oUitos, 
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MarcoB,  a  bishop  of  Arcthusa,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  drawn  npon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  pagan  inhabitants, 
by  causing  the  destmction  of  a  magnificent  temple,  and  by  resorting 
to  forcible  measures  to  make  converts.  According  to  the  law  which 
Julian  everywhere  published,^  he  was,  imder  these  circumstances,  bound 
to  make  good  the  value  of  the  temple  in  money,  or  else  to  cause  it  to  be 
rebuilt.  Being  in  no  condition  to  do  the  former,  and  thinking  he  could 
not  conscientiously  do  the  latter ;  fiefaring,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  life, 
amidst  a  ferocious  populace,  he  betook  himself  to  flight.  As  others, 
however,  were  involved  in  danger  on  his  account,  he  returned  back, 
and  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  his  enemies.  The  fanatical  multitude 
now  fell  upon  him ;  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  treated  with 
every  sort  of  abuse,  and  at  last  ^ven  up  to  be  made  sport  of  by  un- 

Skvemed  school-boys.  When  the  old  man  had  almost  done  breathing, 
ey  besmeared  him  with  honey  and  other  liquids,  laid  him  in  a  basket, 
in  which  he  was  swung  up  in  the  air,  and  left  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
bees  and  wasps.  Marcus  shamed  his  cruel  enemies  by  the  cool  indif- 
ference which  he  exhibited  under  all  his  sufferings;  an  indifference, 
however,  which  seemed  more  that  of  the  cynic  than  of  the  Christian. 
The  governor,  hinisc'lf  a  pagan,  is  said  to  nave  represented  to  Julian 
what  scandal  it  miist  occasion,  if  thev  allowed  themselves  to  be  outdone 
by  the  constancy  of  a  weak  old  man  —  and  the  emperor  finally  com- 
manded liim  to  be  set  free  ;  for  it  was  not  his  wish  to  give  the  Chris- 
tians any  martvrs.^ 

As  Julian  was  in  the  habit  of  appointing  zealous  pagans  to  the  high 
sacerdotal  and  civil  offices,  andi  as  the  latter  were  aware  that  nothing 
would  serve  better  to  ingratiate  them  with  the  emperor  than  zeal  for 
tiie  spread  of  Paganism ;  as  they  were  incited  by  the  double  stimulus 
of  their  own  fanaticism,  and  of  their  wish  to  please  the  emperor ;  so  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  individual  instances  of  the  oppression  and 
persecution  of  Christians  would  easily  happen,  which  might  proceed 
even  to  cruelty. 

Julian  became  still  more  embittered  against  the  Christians,  in  the 
summer  of  362,  during  his  stay  at  Antioch.  In  this  city,  Christianity 
had  for  a  long  time  been  the  prevailing  religion  ;  insomuch  that  Liba- 
nius  remarked  on  the  spot,  that  only  a  few  old  men  remained  who 
were  still  familiar  with  the  ancient  pagan  festivals,  when  Julian  came 
to  the  government.®  In  this  great  capital  of  Asia,  which,  while  main- 
taining the  form  of  Christianity,  had  become  the  seat  of  mingled  orien- 
tal and  Roman  splendor,  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  manners, 
Julian,  the  emperor,  was  resolved  to  affect  the  ancient  simplicity,  which 
was  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  prevailing  manners,  and  in  such  a  place 
could  only  expose  him  to  the  jeers  and  sarcasms  of  the  disaffected. 
His  zeal  in  the  pagan  worship,  in  which  he  would  fain  set  an  example 

'  Sec  aboTc.  '  Lihan.  de  vita  sua,  vol.  I.  p.  81.    libA- 

*  See.  above,  the  letter  of  LibaniuR,  who  niuJs  plays  the  rhetorician  here  perhaps  only 

eonfirms  the  asseverations  of  the  Christian  in  this  respect,  that  he   represents  what 

•otbors,  Sozomen.  Socrates,  Theodoretus,  might  be  said  of  Antioch,  as  oniTenally 

tnd  Qngory  of  l^axiamen.  the  case. 
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to  his  subjects,  only  made  him  ridiculous  to  the  higher  classes  and 
hated  by  the  people,  in  this  ancient  Christian  city.  Frugal  in  his  ex- 
penses for  the  maintenance  of  his  court,  he  spared  no  cost  in  offering 
sacrifices  of  all  kinds.  He  often  slaughtered  a  hecatomb  of  cattle ; 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  bring  the  victims  to  the  priests  with  his  own 
hands,  followed  by  a  train  of  old  women,  who  still  clung  to  Paganisiu. 
Wherever  an  ancient  temple  was  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  around 
Antioch,  Julian  clambered  to  the  spot,  however  steep  and  rugged  &e 
path,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  offering.^ 

He  was  seen  standing  at  the  altar,  under  an  open  sky,  though  the 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  all  the  others  present  sought  pro- 
tection under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  although  his  attendants  be- 
sought him  to  pay  some  regard  to  his  health.^  The  greater  his  zeal 
for  the  pagan  wor^ip,  the  more  confidently  he  had  hoped  that  when 
the  heathen  sanctuaries,  which  had  so  long  been  closed,  were  reK>pened| 
he  should  witness  the  same  enthusiasm  among  the  people  at  Antioch^ 
by  which  he  was  inspired  himself;  and  the  more  psonful  it  must  have 
been  to  him  to  find  his  expectations  so  completely  dlsappcanted.  True, 
multitudes  of  the  people  and  of  the  higher  classes  assembled  in  the 
temples  and  groves  which  he  visited ;  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gods,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  emperor,  and  being  seen  by 
mm,  as  he  himself  must  have  known.  He  was  saluted  on  these  occa- 
sions with  the  loud  shout  of  ^^  Long  live  the  emperor !  "  just  as  if  he 
had  made  his  appearance  in  the  theatre.  Hence  he  was  led  to  address 
to  the  people  of  Antioch  an  admonitory  discourse,  complaining  that 
they  converted  the  temple  into  a  theatre,  to  which  they  resorted  rather 
for  his  own  sake  than  on  accomit  of  the  gods.^  Yet  soon  the  voice  of 
praise,  with  which  he  had  been  received  out  of  respect  for  his  person, 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  mockery  and  dlsdsun ;  for  an  injudicious 
regulation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  force  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  provisions  to  a  degree  disproportionate  to  the  produce  of  the 
year,  and  the  result  of  which  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  had  been 
mtended,  made  him  hated  both  among  ihe  higher  classes  and  the  pop- 
ulace, and  his  attempts  to  injure  Christian  sanctuaries  alienated  the 
populiur  feeling ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  hear  men  express  tiieir  lonmig 
for  the  return  of  the  Kappa  and  the  Chi,  that  is,  of  the  reign  of  Con* 
stantius  and  Christianity.^ 

One  incident  which  made  him  extremely  unpopular  with  the  zealous 
Christians,  was  this :  In  the  grove  of  Daphne,  about  five  miles  from 
Antioch,  but  still  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  stood 
a  famous  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  the  fountain  which  flowed  near  by  was 
said  to  possess  virtues  which  communicated  the  gift  of  divination.^ 

^Ammian.  MarcclliiL  L  XXII.  c.  I2,ff.  tdoKei  veuv  ix^v  V  i^porepov  ye    iaxvi^> 

Aagebantar   cflsrimoniamm    ritas    immo-  Liban.  MoDodia  in  Jalian.  toI.  I.  p.  513. 
dice,  cum  impensaram  amplitadiue  antchac        *  Liban.  presbeut.  Julian,  vol.  I.  p.  476. 
inusitata  et  gravL    The  same  writer  relates^        ^  Jalian  m  Misopogon.  p.  344.    Liban.  de 

that,  owing  to  the  rast  moltitade  of  sacrifi-  vita  sua,  p.  82. 
dal   banquets,   rioting   and    drunkenness        *  Misopogon.  357. 
were  spread  among  the   soldiers.    Oi^       <^  To  which  legend  perhaps  in  this  and  in 

•Itw  x^^^^^^i  0^  iba^TW^  b  f^  Xmv  shnilar  cases,  t&  ftrhii^rtSng  amd  intoxi- 
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Hence  an  oiaole  of  Apollo  had  apmng  up  on  this  spot.  But,  ever  smoe 
Ae  times  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  this  foontain  had  been  neglected 
and  had  gone  to  decay.  TVith  a  view  to  suppress  the  old  pagan  cultosy 
as  wen  as  to  eheck  the  dissipation  which  ihe  amenity  of  this  spot,  fi^ 
moos  as  the  seat  of  vicions  pleasures,  invited,  Gallns,  when  governor  of 
tbe  province,  had  caused  to  be  buried  here  the  bones  of  the  martyr 
Babylas,  and  had  erected  a  church  for  the  use  of  those  who  wished  to 

Cform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr.  Julian  caused  the 
g-closed  temple  of  Apollo  to  be  re-opened,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
Mw  and  magnificent  peristyle.  Setting  great  value  upon  soothsaying 
of  all  kinds,  he  wished  to  restore  also  the  ancient  oracle,  and  directeS 
the  fountain  to  be  cleared  out.  The  priests  now  declared  that  the 
oraele  could  not  go  into  operation.  The  god  would  give  no  response, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  dead  ;  besides,  acconUng  to  the  pagan 
notions,  no  dead  body  could  be  suffered 'to  remain  in  contact  with 
Hie  holy  place.  Julian  construed  this,  as  referring  particularly  to  the 
nrighbooring  bones  of  Babylas  ;  for  the  Christian  worship  among  tiie 
tombe,  as  he  called  it,  was  his  special  abomination,  and  above  all, 
in  the  present  case,  so  near  to  the  shrine  of  his  own  Apollo.  He 
caused  the  bones  to  be  exhumated.  Multitudes  of  Christians,  youns 
and  old,  men  and  women,  now  assembled  to  bear  away  the  bones  of 
the  martyr,  in  solemn  procession,  to  a  place  about  forty  stadia  (five 
ndles)  distant;  and,  through  the  whole  of  the  way,  they  chanted  choral 
psalms,  which  alluded  to  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  The  whole  throng 
j(nned  with  one  voice  in  the  words :  "  Confounded  be  all  they  that 
serve  graven  images,  and  boast  themselves  in  idols ! "  ^  Julian,  who 
saw  himself  and  his  gods  insulted  at  the  same  time,  did  not  manifest 
on  this  occasion  the  philosophical  calmness  which  he  was  so  fond  of 
e^dubiting  in  other  cases  of  a  like  nature.  He  commanded  the  prefect 
Salustius  to  search  out  the  guiltiest  of  those  engaged  in  the  tumult, 
and  punish  them  severely.  Salust,  although  a  Pagan,  yet  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity  and  prudence,  reluctantly  executed  the  command. 
He  caused  a  number  of  individuals  to  be  seized,  but  subjected  only 
one,  Theodorus,  a  young  man,  to  torture.  The  latter  continued  firm 
ftod  unmoved,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  sung  the  psalms  which 
the  day  before  he  had  sung  with  the  others  in  the  procession.^  Salust, 
now  reminded  the  emperor  how  much  the  cause  of  die  Christians  gained 
by  such  constancy  in  their  suffering  companions.  This  led  to  Sie  re* 
lease  of  the  young  man  and  of  all  the  rest.^ 

When  JuUan,  for  the  first  time  after  so  long  a  period,  restored  the 
ancient  feast  of  Apollo  Daphnicus,  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  cele- 
brated by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  with  great  display.  But  as  he 
says  in  a  sarcastic  defence  of  himself  aga'mst  the  reproaches  of  the 

ettiDg:  mflnenoe  of  the  exhalations  of  tome  he  told  him,  that  during  all  his  snfferingi 

mineral  spring  had  pven  occasion.  he  imagined  he  saw  a  yonng  man  standinff 

^  Ammian.  Marcellin.  L  XXII.  c  12, 13.  by  him,  who  wiped  away  his  sweat,  and 

Soxom.  ▼.  19.  poared  over  him  cold  water.    Bnfin.  Teiti 

'  The  presbyter  Rnfinns,  who  knew  him  Enseb.  X.  36. 

wlien  an  old  man  at  Antioch,  relatet  that  *  Soiom.  V.  90, 
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people  of  Antioch :  ^  ^^  Not  an  individual  brought  oil  to  kindle  a  lamp 
to  the  god ;  not  one  brought  incense ;  not  one,  a  Hbation  or  a  sacrifice."^ 
But  one  solitary  priest  appeared,  bringing  a  goose  for  an  ofifering* 
The  emperor  was  greatly  astonished  and  excited  at  this  result ;  he  se- 
verely reprimanded  the  noble  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  knew  no  bei* 
ter  how  to  appreciate  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  national  festival ; 
just  as  if  his  reUgion  must  necessarily  be  theirs.  He  complains  of 
diem  in  this  writing,  that  they  allowed  their  wives  to  carry  away  eveir 
thing  from  the  house  for  the  support  of  the  Gralileans,  or  to  bestow  it 
upon  the  poor ;  while  they  themselves  were  unwilling  to  expend  the 
smallest  tnfle  to  sustain  the  worship  of  the  gods.^ 

It  happened  afterwards,  that  a  fire  broke  out  in  this  temple  ;  as  it 
was  sud,  through  the  carelessness  of  Asclepiades,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  pious,  philosophical  emperor.  Asclep- 
iades had  left  standing,  with  lighted  tapers,  before  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
a  small  silver  image  of  the  Dea  ooelestas,  (Venus  Urania,)  which  he 
carried  about  with  hun  to  perform  his  devotions  by,  wherever  he  trav- 
eSed.  But  Julian  attributed  it  to  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  they  were  accused  as  the  authors  of  the  conflagration.  He 
directed  torture  to  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
guilty,  and  ordered  the  great  church  of  Antioch  to  be  closed,  to  shew 
ms  cuspleasure  against  the  whole  body  of  Christians.^  Although  judi- 
cial investigation  could  elicit  no  evidence  against  the  Christians,  yet 
Julian  did  not  give  up  his  suspicions.  He  complained,  that  the  senate 
of  Antioch  had  not  done  all  in  their  power  to  detect  the  guilty.^    The 

Seople  of  Antioch  feared  the  worst ;  —  as  we  see  from  the  discourses 
eUvered  or  written  in  their  defence  by  Libanius.  Julian  exhibited, 
on  several  occasions,  his  excited  state  of  feeling  against  the  Christians. 
He  said  himself,  that,  at  a  signal  given  by  his  own  hand,  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  neighboring  towns,  together  with  the  churches 
erected  over  them,  had  been  destroyed ;  and  that  the  people  had  even 
gone  farther  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  than  he  himself  designed.^ 
Before  leaving  Antioch,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  depart* 
ment  in  Syria,  a  man  of  a  passionate  and  naturally  cruel  disposition, 
named  Alexander.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Alexander  wae 
net  worthy  of  the  office ;  but  that  the  covetous  and  slanderous  Antio- 
chians  deserved  no  better  judge.''  It  is  evident  from  particular 
instances  of  his  conduct,  that  the  administration  of  justice  by  this 
Alexander  corresponded  entirely  with  the  natural  character  of  the  man. 
He  took  great  pains  to  prev^  on  Christians  to  deny  their  futh.  Many, 
indeed,  suffered  themselves  to  be  induced  by  promises,  persuasions,  and 
threats,  to  sacrifice ;  but  the  reproaches  and  tears  of  their  wives, — 

1  The  Misopo^i^n,  in  allusion  to  the  jokes  of  religion ;  and  that  he  considered  the  fe- 

on  the  long  beard  of  tlie  emperor.  males  as  the  chief  8n])portcr8  of  Christianity 

*  Miaopogon.  p.  S63.  in  the  families  of  such  persons.    See,  below, 

*  Misopogon.  p.  363.    This  passage  de-  a  like  assertion  of  Libanius. 
w  notice,  inasmuch  as  we  may  see  from  ^  Ammian.  Marceliin.  1.  XXIL  c.  13. 


ifti  that  Julian  was  well  aware  of  the  indif-        *  See  Blisopogon.  p.  361. 

lerBBce  entertained  by  many  of  the  higher        *  Misopogon.  p.  361.       

diM of  the  Andochimt  towiwdf  the affurs       7  Ammian.  Marceliin.  1.  Xxill.  c  2 


.  VBuaam  10  *  tm  aktiooemam.  It 

MMng  nhan,  at  Antioelu  there  seems  to  bave  been  more  trae  jiietf 

Aaa  amoog  tiie  men, — andtiie  rilenoe  of  mght,  suited  to  lead  men  to 

Ae  reoesses  of  their  own  hearts,  roused  their  conscience,  and  ther  f^ 

tanied  aoain  to  Christianity.    This  excited  Al»»nder  even  to  nay: 

be  not  only  perseooled  these  individuals,  bat  asserted  that  thej  could 

aol  have  gone  so  fiyr  of  thnnselves.    He  thonght  he  coold  trace  the 

fiostration  of  aU  bis  effinrts  to  propagate  die  worship  of  the  gods,  to  the 

seeiet  plots  of  a  Christian.    He  was  persoaded,  bj  iiie  enemies  of  a 

esrtain  EoscImiis,  to  believe  that  tilie  whole  mischief  proceeded  frott 

Urn.    33iis  man  was  aboat  to  be  thrown  mto  prison  and  confined  ia 

flhains;  but  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  and  took  refuge  wHk 

Ham  pagan  rhetorician  Libamns,  whose  fiiendsbip  he  had  gained  by  the 

■oderataon  and  mildness  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Pagans  under  the 

pceeeding  reign*    libanius  behaved  in  the  same  noble  manner  as  be 

was  ever  accustomed  to  do  in  like  cases.    He  boldly  rebuked  Aleoaoh 

der  fiur  his  conduct,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  not  give  up  Euse^ 
"     1 


But,  althou^  Libanius  did  not  wish  to  see  men  persecuted  for  the 
of  reK^on,  yet  he  was  gratified,  when  any,  even  though  it  mi^ 
be  at  first  by  mere  external  considerations,  were  brought  back  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  This  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  take  advantage  of  the  dread  of  Julian's  anger,  as  a  means 
of  persuading  the  noble  Antiochians,  that  they  had  better  restore  the 
wonhip  of  the  gods,  tffkich^  he  said,  was  the  only  eff^ectual  and  cert&m 
of  appeasing  the  emperor?    In  Uiis,  doubtless,  he  was  right ; 


1  Li  lui  letter  to  Alexander,  (ep.  1057,)  be  we  should  read  6  koI  ^OJbv  timnotv) ;  for, 

_IM  txpttmm  Mmaelf :  **  It  was  my  wish  while  he  honored  his  own  religion,  he  yet  did 

Aat  joa  mi^t  be  sealons  indeed  ror  the  not  annoy  those  who  0wore  by  the  name  of 

nd^  and  Min  oyer  many  to  their  law ;  bat  Jupiter."    In  like  manner,  labanioa  warned 

mat  yoB  niDold  not  be  tarprised,  boweyer,  this  Alexander,  in  ep.  1375,  to  take  care  letCi 

if  many  a  one  of  those  who  haye  just  offered,  by  the  way  in  which  be  proposed  to  help  the 

ihoold  coMider  what  he  has  done  as  a  yery  insulted  gods,  he  might  rather  do  that 

wicked  thing,  and  praise  asain  the  refusing  injtuy.     Probably  letter  1346  also  has  % 

to  ofl^.    For,  away  from  home,  they  follow  similar  reference. 

yon  when  TOO  adyise  them  what  is  best,  and  *  In  the  discourse,  ««p2  7%>  to0 /SaoiAfflr 

1(0  to  the  altars.    At  home  they  are  turned  bgr^^  which  perhaps  was  only  written  and 

aboitt,  and  withdrawn  from  the  altars  by  the  not  deliyered  (yol  L  p.  502 :)  "  Te  will  i^ 

wife,  br  teaia,  and  by  the  nwht.    But  as  to  pease  the  anger  of  the  emperor,'*  says  he  to 

Igasehmij  who  is  acoued  oThaying  undone  the  nobles  of  Antioch,  *'  by  no  petitions,  no 

again  what  was  accomplished  by  your  pains,  clamor,  no  ambassadors,  (eyen  though  jtm 

he  ia  lairifratjy  calnmniated,  and  far  from  sent  your  most  talented  orators,)  weee 

thai  iriiidi  has  been  laid  to  his  dunge;fbr  ha  you  desist  from  these  tricks,  and  giye  op 

wdl  mdentanda  the  times,  and  acts  onip  your  dty  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods»<^ 

famly  wbb  reflection  rather  than  with  fool-  about  whom,  long  before  the  emperor,  ey«a 

hsfdmesa  :  and,  as  he  knows  your  wrath,  ha  from  your  childhood,  Hesiod  and  Homar 

««Mld  BOC,  were  he  eyer  so  fboBsh,  tans  baye  taught  you.    But  you  seek  after  the 

ibow  faimMlf  upon  a  sheaf  of  swords.    Bat  honor  of  oein^  coltiyated,  and  call  an  ast 

htlsBoCoiieof  ttioseotdinaiTmenwhoeasi-  quaintance  with  those  poets,  cnltiyatioiL 

lfdiai^widilliedianffesorthetfanea;biit|  &  respect  to  man's  highest  interests,  how- 

aieae  who  has  basiedbimself  with  seienoe,  eyer^yonioUow  other  teachsn  (see  above;) 

adcB]thnitodhiamind,hewaa,eveninthe  and  yon  fly  from  the  temples,  whiehaveonsi 

tee  whea  he  had  the  power,  opmei^e  to  moie  thrown  open,  when  you  ought  to  ilgk 

aooBe,aadanDaanttoiiooDe.    Dnem^t  that  they  were  eynr  dosed.    In  the  aeil 

ssy  he  foieiaw  toe  fnturej  so  moderato  was  phiee»  when  the-antboiity  of  a  Flato  end  ■% 

he.   It  wM  due  indeed  which  made  the  man  fjrtfaagocas  ia  appealed  to  in  your  |NmN~ 

divtomesBdtoineocieB(seeabove;IsBp-  ym  kSd  wm  m^ikt  etim  kaml  iiti  ^ 
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fi^  when  the  town  of  Pessinus  in  Gralaiia,  celebrated  in  earlier  times 
on  account  of  the  worship  of  Gjbele,  petitioned  the  emperor  for  assist- 
ance, on  some  occasion  or  other,  he  replied  that,  if  they  wished  to 
enjoy  his  favor,  they  must  first,  by  a  general  procession  of  penitence, 
propitiate  the  mother  of  the  gpds,  from  whose  worship  tiieyhad  fallen.^ 

Wherever,  in  his  march  against  the  Persians,  Julian  passed  through 
any  of  the  Christian  cities  of  Syria,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  exhort- 
ing the  senators  who  welcomed  him  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Thus  it  was,  for  example,  when,  after  two  days'  journey,  he  came  to  Be- 
roa  in  Syria.  But  he  complidned,  that  the  senators  all  applauded  his 
speeches,  though  only  a  few  followed  his  advice ;  indeed,  none  but 
those  who  seemed  already  to  have  cherished  sound  views  in  religicm, 
but,  until  now,  had  been  ashamed  to  express  their  convictions  op^y. 
His  pleasure  was  the  greater,  when,  on  the  third  day'S'joumey,  he  came 
to  a  place  ^  where  the  odor  of  incense  breathed  upon  him  fr(»n  all 
sides,  and  he  everywhere  beheld  sacrifices  publicly  offered ;  although  he 
could  not  avoid  suspecting  that  these  public  exhibitions  were  intended 
more  for  himself  than  fi)r  the  gods.^ 

As  the  feelings  of  Julian  against  the  Christians  and  against  Christie 
anity  were  continually  more  and  more  exasperated  by  the  opposition 
which  he  experienced,  it  may  be  readily  conjectured  that,  if  he  had 
returned  back  successfully  from  his  Persian  campaign,  he  would  have 
become  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  church.  But  in  this  war  he  per- 
ished,  in  the  year  863  ;  and  at  a  single  blow,  the  frail  fabric  erected 
by  mere  human  will,  was  dissolved ;  although  Julian,  deceived  by  his 
apparent  success  in  making  proselytes,  had  boasted  of  having  produced, 
in  a  short  time,  a  wonderful  change  :  for  in  a  letter,  in  which,  indeed, 
he  complained  that  the  cause  of  Hellenism,  through  the  &ult  of  its 
professors,  did  not  yet  progress  according  to  lus  wishes,  he  had  asserted 
that  the  friends  of  the  gods  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  who,  a  short  time 
before,  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  so  great  and  so  important 
a  change  could  be  produced  in  so  brief  a  period  r^ 

Had  the  Christians  searched  after  the  real  cause  of  this  transient  vio- 

and  Um  tenacity  of  joxa  early  oooTicttoiis;  tained  blaaphemies  against  CVirist.    liuim* 

tiini  allowing  yoonelres  to  be  led  by  those  tori  has  published  this  letter  in  the  anecdot 

whom  yon  ongnt  to  lead."    A  great  deal  in  Grnc.  Patar.  (see  aboTe,)  p.  334.     All  the 

this  description  of  nominal  Christians  among  boastful  language,  perhaps  in  imitatioa  of 

the  ihshk>nable  people  of  the  higher  ranks,  the  oriental  taste,  which  Soiomen  refers  to, 

who  were  held  to  Christiani^  by  the  f»roe  is  found  in  it;  nothing,  however,  which  would 

ef  custom  and  the  inJhmoB  of  their  domesUc  seem  expressly  pointed  against  Christ   Yet, 

tmoeiatioHiy  is  doubtless  taken  from  the  real  when  Julian  says  to  the  king,  **  Tou  seek  to 

1^    He  concludes  thus :  **  Shall  we  not  keep  concealed  with  yon  an  enemr  of  the 

feasten  to  the  temples,  persuading  aome,  and  pnUic  weal,"  Sozomen,  perbaps  with  reason, 

(brang  the  rest  to  follow  wt"  may  have  supposed  this  referred  to  Christ. 

1  Julian,  ep.  49.  At  all  erents,  m  the  threat  expressed  agaiaeC 

^BojvoL  the  city  Nisibis,  which  should  share  thai 

*  See  Julian's  letter  to  Lihaaini,  describ-  misfortune  of  king  Arsaces  the  gods  had 

ing  hit  Journey  (ep.  97.)    Soaomen  (VL  1)  kmg  since  predictal  against  him,  we  per* 

nports,  that  Julian,  in  a  menacing  letter,  eeive  the  hatred  he  entertained  aeainst  thif 

Mmmoned  Arsaces,  king  of  Armenia,  who  city,  which   for   many   years   had    beea 

was  a  Christian,  to  armmmsdf  for  the  war  aealously  Christian. 

Stst  the  Permaos ;  thai  he  announced  to  *  Ep.  49.    Tic  y^  h  dlXiy^  romAniv  kA 

the  God  whom  lie  worshipped  would  rff^usmr^y  fitriii^ok^ 


^uluv'b  imaaui  jovuv.  n 

tary  of  die  lieiUiMi  pnrty,  Hmy  migjbt  have  derived  fimn  it  maay  m- 
poarteiit  Imbqos  finr  tibe  fiitare.  In  the  beginiuBg  of  Jidian's  reign,  the 
viae  Grogoiy  of  Nadanien,  contempIaAang  thoee  enh  witl^ 
iriflMmi  whidi  even  (liis  tnonent  ascendency  dTPegMaism  could  hafdly 
kave  been  guned,  had  ei^NreaBed  the  great  tniih,  thai  Am  Okrutimn, 
^kartk  had  Ml  man  to  fear  from  it$  enemiee  wiiUn  than  fivm  Aom 
wkiauO  Ihe  lame  &dier  exhorted  the  Ohzisiiaiia,  <i/W  the  death  ^ 
JaMoHj  nov  to  ahow,  by  their  adaons,  that  they  luid  profited  by  ite 
firine  diacipline ;  to  ahow  Ihat  God  had  not  ffvea  them  up  aa  eviUoeia 
into.die  hands  of  the  Pteans,  but  that  he  luid  chastised  them  as  Ua 
dddren ;  to  be  earefid  ttiat  they  did  not  forget  the  storm  in  the  time 
^eafan,  after  the  ddiTcranoe  from  Egypt.  *^  It  ought  not  to  appear/' 
he  aaad,.*'  aa  if  the  time  of  suffering  was  better  for  them  than  the  time 
of  leet ;  for  so  it  would  appear,  if  then  they  were  humble  and  moderate, 
and  pokited  all  thdr  hopes  to  heaven ;  but  now  proud  and  hai^ty. 
xeady  to  foil  back  again  into  the  same  inns  which  orougjlit  ihem  into  au 
Hwir  misfintunes.''  He  then  gave  the  Christians  the  aduAce  to  whiok 
be  was  conscious  that  he  should  find  the  most  difficult^  in  making  them 
Ssten.  He  advised  them  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  power  wludi 
ihtj/  obtained  through  the  change  qf  the  timee^  in  retaliating  upon  the 
Pagane  the  injuriee  which  they  had  received.  ^^  Let  us  show,"  says  he, 
^'wnat  a  cUfference  there  is  between  what  these  men  learn  from  Uieir 
gods,  and  the  lessons  which  Christ  teaches  us,  —  Christ,  who,  glorified 
throu^  sufferings,  obtained  the  victory  by  forbearing  to  use  his  power. 
Let  us  pay  God  our  united  thanks ;  let  us,  by  long  suffering,  promote 
&e  spread  of  the  gospel ;  for  this,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  times. 
Let  OS  by  gentleness  subdue  our  oppressors."  ' 

The  Pagans  now  saw  all  their  brilliant  hopes  destroyed ;  and  in  their 
fidtii  they  found  nothing  to  console  them,  libanius  says  he  supposed 
&at  the  emperor,  who  had  rebuilt  the  temples  and  altars ;  who  had  for- 
gotten no  god  and  no  goddess,  and  sacrificed  upon  the  altars  whole 
herds  of  oxen  and  laml» ;  who  had  called  forth  troops  of  priests  from 
their  hiding  places,  would  need  no  mighty  armed  force,  but  must  con> 
quer  through  the  power  of  the  gods.^  Now  he  quarrelled  with  hia 
Bods,  because  they  had  permitted  Constantius  to  reign  forty  years,  but 
JuQan  only  for  so  short  a  period,  and  then,  with  him,  sufferea  his  whole 
work  to  fiul  to  the  eround.^ 

Jnliaa  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Jovianus,  an  emperor  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity.  He  had  learned  fircon  the  preceding  times  the  lesson, 
that  religion  could  not  be  helped  by  outward  force.  Hence,  althoudi 
for  his  own  part  a  zealous  Christian,  yet  he  left  to  all  his  subjects  the 
Sberty  eS  exercising  the  religbn  which  they  preferred,  —  a  princbla 
iMoh  lie  expressed  in  one  of  the  laws  publi^ed  on  his  accession  to  the 

iaR0Of:Haii«ii.ofitlB.S5b  with  this  is  Um  ipirU  of  Aagnstiii,  ivben  ka 

^Qs9gpt.TSi9aiMaBi,Xoy,aT^kcnin.JLoaX.  mjb,  **  thai  no  emperor  ihoold  be  a  Oni^ 

nr.t  lao^  131.  tiaa  in  order  to  procure  ibr  lumeelf  the 

•  Ifoood  In  JnHaa.  T.  L  SOS.     He  bed  fbrtoneorCoDetantine,— eteedksbonldhe 

aetMOIynrapbesied  that  Ae  gods  themeehei  aOuiHienybrlAeaafef  ^fltono^  l|^    God 

WMid wHe the Ptemak   BikSiS.  took  aamr  Joviea  eooner  thea  he  did 

«JU&fuauiL   HwrUBPi^  Dontiimd  Jaih^J'  lP>jltiai»n4XY,>e>aib     :^.  . 
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tibrone.  He  permitted  the  temple-worship  and  the  sacrifices  to  go  <m 
unmolested ;  and  expressly  prohibited  nothing,  except  employing  the 
pagan  rites  for  the  purposes  of  magic.^ 

Golden  words  were  those  which  the  moderate  Pagan  Themistins  ad- 
dressed to  Jovian,  on  his  entrance  upon  ihe  consular  office,  with  a  view 
to  confirm  him  in  those  principles  recognizing  man's  universal  rights, 
and  the  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  connected  therewith,  which  he 
had  expressed  immediately  after  coming  to  the  throne.  Having  con- 
gratulated the  emperor,  that  the  first  law  of  his  reign  related  to  reli* 
gion,  he  says :  '^  You  alone  seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  monarch  cannot 
force  everything  from  his  subjects ;  that  tiiere  are  things  which  are 
superior  to  all  constraint,  threatenings,  and  laws ;    as,  for  instance, 

• 

1  That  Jovian  enacted  a  law  of  this  import  perfectly  legal  manner,  and  in  compliance 

can  hardly  be  doubted,  — judging  from  what  with  supreme  imperial  authority, — just  at 

Themistius  said  to  him  at  the  consular  celo-  Julian  had  proceeded  in  respect  lo  what  had 

bration.    We  must  admit  that  the  accounts  beon  done  under  his  predecessor.  And  finally, 

of  persecutions  against  the  Pagans,  and  of  it  would  be  wron^  to  suppose  that  every 

measures  for  the  suppression  of  Paganism,  thing  which  Christian  governors,  or  thoae 

under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  seem  to  con-  that  used  Christiaiiity  as  a  pretext,  under 

flict  with  this  supposition ;  as,  for  example,  an  emperor  who  appeared  zealous  for  Chrii- 

when  Ldbuiins,  m  his  epitaph,  in  Julian,  p.  tianity  thought  themselves  entitled  to  dO| 

619,  says,  that  after  Julian's  death,  those  without  being  authorized  by  his  laws,  oaglil 
who  spoke  openly  against  the  gods,  once*  to  be  laid  to  his  char^    Jovian  himself 

more  stood  in  authority,  but  the  priests  were  showed  respect  to  Maxim  us  and  Priscus,  — 

unjustifiably  called  to  an  account    An  in-  the  two  philosophen  who  possessed   the 

demnification  was  demanded  for  the  money  highest  influence  under  the  emperor  Julian, 

expended  in  sacrifices.   The  rich  anticipated  and  the  former  of  whom  bad  labored  ear> 

a  judicial  investigation,  and  paid  the  money  ncstly  for  the  support  of  P^anism.    See 

down  ;  the  poor  were  thrown  in  chains.  Eunap.  vita  Muumi,  p.  58.    But  yet,  with* 

(We  may  conjecture  that  the  writer  is  here  out  some  occasion  given  by  the  emperor,  it 

speaking  of  those  who  were  accused  of  hav-  could  not  happen  that  psf  an  philosophiert 

ing  expended  money  which  did  not  belong  should  be  persecuted.    This,  in  fact,  is  inti- 

to  them,  — :  whether  taken  from  the  public  mated  by  Tbemistius,  although  he  abaolvei 

coiTer  or  from  elsewhere,  — for  the  onering  the  emperor  from  the  charge  of  having  him- 

of  sacrifices.)    The  temples,  he  continues,  self  had  any  hand  in  it,  —  ad  Valentcm,  de 

were  in  part  demolished,  and  in  part  stood  hello  victis,  ed.  Harduin,  f.  99,  c    Socratei 

nnfinished,  —  objects  of  moekery  and  sport  (L  IIL  c.  24)  says  that,  under  Jovian,  all  the 

to  the  Christians.    The  philosophers  (i.  e.  temples  were  immediately  clewed ;  that  the 

lUl  dioae  who,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  had  Pagans  concealed  themselves ;  that  the  phi- 

npeared  in  the  philosopher's  doak,  and  losophers  laid  aside  their  cloaks;  that  the 

timeby  acquired  special(y  great  influence  public  sacrifioes  ceased.    All  this,  aithoo^ 

with  him)  were  abused.    All  who  had  re-  not  taken  in  so  general  a  sense,  may  haw 

edved  presents  from  the  emperor  Julian,  been  true,  —  as  a  natural  consequence  of 

were  accused  of  theft,  and  subjected  to  every  the  fears  entertained   by  the  Pagans,  or 

sort  of  torment,  in  oider  to  extort  from  them  of  their  lukewarmness  entering  of  its  own 

the  money  they  were  supposed  to  have  re-  aooord,  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 

eeived.    In  respect  to  tois  report  of  Liba-  ceased  to  be  favorable  to  Paganism.    8oe- 

]iln&  what  he  says  as  a  passionate  opponent  rates  himself  seems  to  be  aware  that  Jovian 

of  the  emperor,  and  with  rhetorical  exag-  waa  not  disposed   to  oppress  any  psfftj. 

gentiott,  cannot  be  received  as  altogether  H  in.  c.  35,  eta     What  Sozomen  says, 

cndiUe.    It  may  have  been  the  case  that  (L  VL  c.  8,)  respecting  a  letter  of  the  cmi- 

■uuj^  Pagans,  believing  that  the  end  sano  peior  addr^sed  to  all  the  governors,  may 

tkmed  the  meana,stimulated  by  zeal  for  their  oe  understood  —  supposing  it  to  be  correct  — 

lelipon,  or  making  this  a  mere  pretence  as  only  meaning  tnat  Jovian  expmsed  a 

ana  out  of  sheer  co^diw,  had  allowed  them-  wish  to  have  all  his  subjects  come  to  tiie 

sehrea,  under  the  pceceiung  reign,  in  praeti-  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Christianity,  soad 

oat  which  misht  m  some  measnre  give  just  distinguished  the    Christian   church  once 

OBparion  for  judicial  investigations  agamst:  moee  by  peculiar  privileges.    Libanius  him* 

Aa  Heatiiens.    But  it  also  may  have  been  edf  (orat  pro  templis,  vol  IL  p.  163]  says 

Aft>eaK,tiuit  indemnification  was  wtjmUg  that,  after  Julian's  death  down  to  the  time  of 

nafdva&iDrlhilifkicililHidbendoiia  iiLA.  YMkmifdtfarwdro^^tiyUfida^ipiam^ 
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TOlae  fpnmJijj  and,  in  parflenlar,  inety  towards  God.  And  you  baTe 
Y9fTj  wisely  considered,  tnat  in  all  mese  matters,  unless  there  is  faypoo- 
My,  the  unconstrained  and  absolutely  free  will  of  the  soul  must  'more 
firttl  !Por  if  it  is  not  posrible,  emperor,  by  any  new  edicts  to  make  m 
mu  well' disposed  towards  you,  if  he  is  not  so  at  heakt ;  how  much  less' 
is  H  ponible,  by  the  fear  of  htmian  ecBcts,  by  transient  constnunt,  and ' 
those  weak  images  of  terror  which  the  limes  hare  often  produced,  and  ' 
aa  often  annihilated,  to  make  men  truly  pons,  and  loven  of  God  ?  We  - 
phj,  m  sach  cases  often,  the  ridiculous  part  of  serving,  not  God,  but  the 
poiple ;  and  change  our  religion  more  earily  than  the  sea  is  mored  by 
the  storm.  l%ere  used  to  be  but  one  Theramenes ;  but  now  all  are 
fidde^ninded.^  He  who  btit  yesterday  was  one  of  the  ten  (deputies  <£ 
1k»  Athenians  to  tiie  Lacedemonians)  is  to-day  one  of  the  thiriy 
(tyrtttits;)  The  man  who  yesterday  stood  by  the  altars,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  images,  stands  to-day  by  the  holy  tables  of  the  Christians.  Yet 
tihis,  O  emperor!  is  not  what  you  desire.  While  you  would  now  and 
efer  be  soyerei^  as  to  everything  else,  you  command  that  relij^on 
shoold  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  inc^yidual.  And  in  this,  you 
Mhyw  the  examde  of  the  Ddty,  who  has  implanted  the  capacily  for 
rdig^on  in  the  whole  human  nature,  but  has  left  the  particular  kind  of 
worship  to  the  will  of  each  man.  But  whoever  employs  force  here, 
takes  away  the  freedom  which  God  has  bestowed  on  every  man.  For 
diis  reason,  the  laws  of  a  Cheops  and  of  a  Cambyses  hardly  lasted  as 
Itmg  as  their  authors'  lives.  But  the  law  of  God,  and  your  law,  re- 
mains finr  oyer  unchangeable,  —  the  law,  that  eyery  man's  soul  is  free  in 
reference  to  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  worship.  This  law,  no  pillage 
of  goods,  no  death  on  the  cross  or  at  the  stake,  has  ever  been  able  te 
eztmguish.  You  may,  indeed,  force  and  kill  the  body;  but,  though  the 
tongue  may  be  forced  to  silence,  the  soul  will  rise,  and  carry  along  with 
it  its  own  win,  fi^e  from  the  constraint  of  authority." 

The  same  principles,  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion,  were  followed 
by  Yalentinian,  who  succeeded  Jovian  in  the  year  864.  As  Yalenti- 
man,  by  his  steadfast  profession  of  Christianity,  had  incurred  the  di»> 
pleasore  of  the  emperor  Julian ;'  as  he  hated  Julian  and  his  friends ; 
as  he  was,  in  other  respects,  inclined  to  despotism ;  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable that  he  still  recognized  on  this  point  the  limits  of  human 
power,  and  perceived  the  folly  and  ruinous  consequences  of  fittempting 
to  overatep  them.^  By  laws  which  he  issued  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign,  he  allowed  each  of  his  subjects  unlimited  freedom  of  exer- 
cinng  the  religion  which  he  conceivea  to  be  true.^  By  another  law 
of  the  year  of  S71,  he  expressly  declares  that  neither  the  practice  of 

1  Nvv  iiraviTf  Kod^pvou  inter  religkmmn  dirersitates  medins  itetiti 

*  The  thing  itself  admitf  of  no  donbt,  nee  qaemqoam  inqnieUTit,  neque  nt  hoc 
liBoe  pegan  nnd  Chiiitian  hbtorians  here  coleretnr  imperavit  ant  illod,  nee  interdietii 
igree.^xhe  onlj  qoestion  relates  to  the  mtnadbas  snbjoctonun  cervicem  ad  id  qnod 
panicnian,  wfaicfa  an  stated  in  many  Tari-  ipse  colait  indinabat,  sed  intemeratas  TO- 
OQS  wajs.  ^ipi^  ^  putes,  nt  repent.*' 

•  Amalamu  Maitdlinns,  who  frankly  *  Unicaiqae,  qnod  animo  imbibis8et»  eo* 
dMoibes  the  dopotic  acu  of  tills  emperor,  lendi  libera  fiumltas.  This  law  is  cited  hi « 
lays  of  him.L  XJOL  c.  9:— ''PbMxemo  Uwof  the  emperor  belonzing  to  the  yc« 
hoe  modcmmfaie  prine^atat  iadamiti  qnod  871.    Cod.  Tlieod.  L IZ.  Tb.  IS.  L  S 
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the  haruspices,  nor  any  other  form  of  worship  permitted  by  the  fathers, 
should  be  forbidden.^ 

This  toleration  of  Yalentinian  was  rather  helpful,  than  injurious,  to 
the  spread  of  Ghristianitj.  This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  under  the 
reign  of  this  emperor,  Heathenism  began  first  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  the  peasants'  religion  (Paganismus  f)  just  as,  in  the  primitive  times, 
Christianity  was  considered  as  the  religion  of  shoemakers,  weavers,  and 
slaves.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  conclude,  because  Heathenism  was 
called  distinctively  the  religion  of  the  ignorant  countrymen,  that  it  had 
lost  all  its  followers  among  the  educated  and  higher  classes. 

In  the  East,  the  political  suspicions  of  the  emperor  Yalens  brought 
many  a  persecution  upon  those  Pagans  who  practised  divination  and 
sorcery,^  although  the  same  tolerant  laws  were  recognized  also  in  the 
East.  The  pagan  rhetorician,  Themistius,  addressed  the  emperor 
Yalens  in  -  terms  very  similar  to  those  which  he  had  used  before 
Jovian,  extolling  these  principles  of  toleration.^  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Libanius,  Yalentinian  and  Yalens  were  finally  moved,  by 
the  political  jealousies  growing  out  of  the  firequent  conspiracies,  to  fot' 
lid  entirdy  aU  bloody  Bocrifice^;  though  the  o&er  kinds  of  headiea 
worship  continued  to  be  permitted ;  ^  yet  no  such  law  of  these  empe» 
rors  has  come  down  to  us.^ 

The  emperor  Gratian,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  876, 
had  not,  like  the  latter,  adopted  it  as  an  absolute  principle,  to  alter 
nothing  pertaining  to  the  religious  condition  of  his  empire ;  but  still  he 
adhered  to  the  rule  of  allowing  a  free  exercise  of  the  pagan  rites.  So 
accustomed  were  men  to  consider  the  pagan  religion  as  the  religion  of 
the  state,  and  the  emperors  as  its  chiefs,  that  even  the  Christiaa  empe* 

^  He  gave  this  direction^  perhaps,  expressly  Yalens,  dissuading  him  from  the  persecn- 

becaase  a  law  which  he  had  enacted  against  tion  of  Christians  entertainimj  other  opinionM 

the  noctuma  sacriticia  and  pagan  magic,  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  controyersies.    If 

might  be  misinterpreted ;  and  even  that  first  we  most  suppose  that  this  refers  to  the  dis- 

law,  in  conse^nence  of  the  remonstrances  coarse  above  cited,  it  could  not  be  correct; 

of  an  influential  pagan  statesman,  did  not  for  that  discourse  manifestly  treats  of  to/em- 

flo  into  general  execution,  —  if  Zosimns  Hon  only  to  Paganism.      But  both    thoM 

(IV.  3)  speaks  the  truth.  authors,  however,  quote  distinct  expressions 

*  The  name  religio  Paganorum,  applied  of  Themistius,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
to  Heathenism,  first  occurs  in  a  law  of  the  that  discourse.  Although  they  onote  many 
emperor  Yalentinian,  of  the  year  36S.  Cod.  other  thoughts  which  do  actually  occur  in 
Theodos.  1.  X  VL  Tit  II.  1.  is.  The  above  it,  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  they  have  in  view 
derivation  of  the  name  is,  however,  the  only  the  same  performance ;  since,  in  the  dis- 
tenable  one,  and  is  moreover  confirmed  bpr  course  also  which  was  delivered  before  Jo- 
the  testimony  of  Paulus  Orosius.  This  yian,  a  good  deal  is  expressed  in  precisely  the 
writer,  in  the  preface  to  his  short  history  of  same  way  as  in  the  oration  berore  Yalens. 
the  world,  says,  —  Qui  ex  loeorum  agres-  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  Themis- 
tinm  compitis  ct  pagis  Pagani  vocantur.  tins  actually  delivered  a  discourse  of  this 
To  this  derivation  the  Christian  poet  Pru-  sort,  of  which,  however,  nothing  has  come 
dentins  also  alludes,  when  (contra  S3rm-  down  to  our  times. 

machum,  1. 1,  v.  620)  he  calls  the  HeaUiens  *  Orat  pro  templis,  p.  163. 

^  pago  implicitos."  >  It  may  be  possible  that  Libanius  did  not 

*  Liban.  de  vita  sua,  p- 1 13,  vol.  L  Chiys-  in  this  case  duly  separate  the  affeirs  of  the 
ostom.  hom.  38,  in  act  apost  fin.  Kast  and  of  the*  West ;  yet  he  was  doubtless 

*  Orat  VI.  de  rcligionibiis,  which  hitherto  interested  in  that  discourse  to  bring  together 
has  been  known  to  us  only  in  a  Latin  transia-  everything  which  could  be  found,  in  the 
(ion.    Socrates  (lY.  32)  and  Sozomen  ( YI.  ordinances  of  the  earlier  emperors,  favat 
a6)  cite  a  discourse  of  similar  import,  which  eMe  to  Psgaaism. 

Themistiiu  is  said  to  have  delivered  before 
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lOfs  stBl  lelimed  the  tide  of  supreme  pontiffs,  and,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  receiTed  along  irhh  the  other  badges  oi  the  imperial  dignity^ 
the  robe  of  the  sapreme  pontiff;  but  it  had  now  become  a  mmre 
ftnnaliiy. 

Clratian  is  said  to  hate  been  the  first  who  decUned  to  reoeive  tfaii 
vsbe,  beoanae  he  oonld  not  conscientiously  do  it  as  a  Christian ;  ^  yet 
he  still  retained  tike  titie.^  MM-eover,  in  the  place  where  the  Roman 
ssnate  met,  there  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to  Victory,  at  which  the  pa^ 
fpn  senators  were  aecostomed  to  take  their  oaths,  and  upon  which  they 
scattered  incense  and  made  ofierings.  It  had  been  first  removed  by 
OsDBtantius,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  Julian.  Jovian  and  Valentinian 
had  made  no  alteration,  allowing  ihrngs  to  remain  as  they  were ;  but 
Gimtiaa  oansed  the  altar  to  be  removed  again.  He  confiscated  estates 
bsknging  to  the  temples.  He  deprived  the  priests  and  vestals  of  the 
mtffport  they  had  received  from  the  public  treasury,  and  of  all  tiieir 
dher  privileges.^  He  took  away  i^  from  the  coUege  of  priests  the 
rif^t  <^  receiving  legacies  of  rend  estate.  All  this  took  place  in  the 
year  882.  As  a  conaderable  number  of  Pagans  were  then  still  to  be 
fimnd  in  the  Boman  senate,  it  being  generally  the  case  that  the  first 
and  oldest  fomilies  in  Rome  adhered  to  the  old  Roman  religion,  along 
with  all  the  other  old  Roman  customs ;  they  chose  a  man  out  of  their 
nmnber,  distinguished  for  his  personal  merits,  Quintus  Aurelius  Sym- 
machus,  as  their  delegate,  to  ]»'ocure  from  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  the  abrogation  of  these  laws.  But  the  Christian  party 
of  tiie  senate,  who  claimed  to  be  the  majority,^  transmitted,  through  the 
Roman  bishop  Damasus,  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  complaining  of  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Heathens.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan, 
who  possessed  great  influence  with  Gratian,  presented  him  with  this 
petition ;  and  Gratian  was  so  indignant  at  the  demands  of  the  pagan 
party,  as  to  refuse  even  to  grant  an  audience  to  their  delegate.^  As 
Rome  was  visited,  in  the  following  year,  383,  by  a  great  famine,  the 
sealons  Pagans  looked  upon  this  as  a  punishment  sent  by  the  gods,  on 
aeoount  of  the  wrong  done  to  their  religion.^ 

I  Zosim.  L IV.  c.  36.  peror,  had  brought  this  abont ;  because  they 

*  ThoA,  far  example,  Ansoiinis  gives  it  to  well  knew  that,  if  the  emperor  heard  the 
Urn,  in  his  gmtiarum  actio  pro  consalatn,  deputies,  lie  would  not  refuse  them  justice, 
vberc  he  styles  him  "■  pontifex  reli^onc ;  ^  Dencgata  est  ab  imjtwbit  andientla,  quia  non 
lad  he  bears'it  in  inscriptions.    Sec  Inscrip-  erat  jnstitia  defatura. 

tbnam  latiiianim  amplisstma  oollectio,  ed.  *  Symmachus  writes,  in  his  gretA  ex* 

Orelli,  YoL  L  p.  245.  tremitj,  to  his  brother,  with  a  certain  simple 

*  See  the  reports  of  Symmachns  aod  Am-  pictv,  which,  with  all  his  superstition,  yet 
brosias  to  Valentinian  II.  directly  to  be  renders  him  far  more  worthy  of  respect,  than 
^MCed.  and  the  edict  of  Honorins,  of  the  those  were  who  embraced  Christian!^  to 

rir  415.    Cod.  Thcodos.  1.  XVL  TitX.  honor   the   emperor:    Dii   patriil    faeite 

SO.     Omnia  loco,  qus  sacris  error  ve-  cratiam  ncglectorum  sacrorum  1    Miscnun 

Imnn  depatatlt,  secundum  Z>.  Gratiani  con-  famem  pellite.    Quamprimnm  rerocet  uM 

ititefa  nostm  rei  jubcmus  sociari.  nostra,  quos  in  vita  dimisit  (this  is  ambig^ 

*  Haring  here  nothing  but  the  reports  of  uous,  and  may  refer  either  to  the  straqgeif 
parties,  we  cannot  deiiefTOine  with  certainty  banished  from  Eome,  with  a  view  to  spare 
•I  to  that  which  was  formally  right  in  tfa«  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  to  the  gods.) 
ease.  Quicquid  humana  ope  majus  est,  Diis  per- 

*  Evil-minded  men,  says  Symmadins  in  mitte  coiandom.  Bymmacfa.  eplntoln,  L  XL 
Ui  memorial  to  tba  ■Bccemow  €(f  this  em-  ep.  7. 
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When  the  young  Talentinian  11.  succeeded  his  brother  Ghratian  in  the 
goyemment,  the  pagan  party  of  the  senate  attempted  once  more,  (in 
uie  year  384,)  through  die  instrumentality  of  Symmachus,  at  that  time 
prefect  of  the  city,  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  a  compliance  with  their 
demands.  He  asks  of  the  emperor,  that  he  would  distinguish  his  own 
private  religion  from  the  religio  urbis.  Taking  his  stand  at  the  position 
of  Paganism,  he  explains  that  men  would  do  better,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  excluded  from  the  knowledge  of  divine  tilings,^  to  abide  by,  and 
to  follow,  the  authority  of  antiquity ;  in  doing  which,  their  &tiiers,  for 
80  many  centuries,  had  experienced  so  much  prosperity.  Rome  is  per- 
sonified, and  made  to  address  the  emperor  in  the  following  language : 
"  I  wish,  as  I  am  free,  to  live  after  my  own  manner.  These  rites  of 
worship  have  subjected  the  whole  worla  to  my  laws."  The  famine  <^ 
the  preceding  year,  he  represented  as  following  in  consequence  of  the 
wrong  done  to  the  pagan  rites.  "  What  was  there,"  he  says,  "  like 
this,  which  our  fathers  were  ever  compelled  to  suffer,  when  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  public  maintenance  ?  "  As 
Symmachus  was  well  aware  that  the  Christians  would  have  the  em- 
peror make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  refuse  all  support  to  the  idol- 
atrous worship,  he  endeavored  to  quiet  his  scruples  on  this  point,  by 
the  distinction,  already  alluded  to,  between  the  religio  urbis  and  the 
religio  imperatoris.  If  he  did  but  suffer  that  to  remsun  which  the  city 
(urbs)  could  demand  by  ancient  right,  he  would,  by  so  doing,  concede 
no  privilege  to  a  religion  which  was  not  his  own.^ 

But  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  on  hearing  of  this,  sent  to  the  young 
emperor  Valentinian,  a  letter  written  with  dignified  earnestness.  He 
represented,  that  this  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  would  be 
a  sanction  of  Paganism,  and  a  tacit  denial  of  his  own  Christian  convic- 
tions. The  emperor  ought  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  every  one 
of  his  subjects ;  but  he  must  also  maintain  the  freedom  of  his  own  con- 
science. ^'  Wrong  is  done  no  man,"  he  writes,  ^^  when  the  Almighty 
God  is  preferred  before  him.  To  him  belong  your  convictions.  You 
force  no  one  yourself  to  worship  Gx)d  against  his  own  will ;  let  the  same 
right  be  conceded  also  to  yourself.  But  if  some  nominal  Christians 
advise  you  to  such  a  decision,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  deceived  by 
mere  names.^  He  who  advises  this,  and  he  who  decrees  this,  sacn- 
fices.  We,  bishops,  could  not  quietiy  tolerate  this.  Tou  might  come 
to  the  church,  but  you  would  find  there  no  priest ;  or  a  priest  who 
would  forbid  your  approach.  What  would  you  have  to  reply  to  the 
priest,  when  he  says,  the  church  wants  not  your  gifts,  since  you  have 
honored  with  presents  the  temples  of  the  Heathen?  The  altar  of 
Christ  disdains  your  offerings,  since  you  have  erected  an  altar  to  idols ; 
for  your  word,  your  hand,  your  signature,  are  your  works.  The  Lord 
wishes  not  for  your  service,  since  you  have  become  the  servant  of  idols; 


1  Cam  ratio  omnis  in  operto  sit  political  interest  might  be  of  greater 

*  Symjnach.  1.  X.  ep.  61.  count  than  the  religious.    There  were  scTer« 

*  iunbrosiufl  was  afraid,  as  it  seems,  of  al  members  of  the  emperor's  privy  council^ 
•ermral  of  the  members  of  the  emperor's  also,  who  were  Pagans.     See  Ambros.  ep 
prtfj  oouncil,  of  the  consistory,  to  whom  the  57,  ad  Engen.  \  3. 
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for  he  has  said  to  you  :  *  Ye  cannot  serve  two  maaters.' "  ^  The  strong 
representations  of  Ambrose  had  their  effect,  and  Valentinian  rejected 
the  petition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosiiis,  Chrysos- 
fcom  composed  at  Antioch  his  noble  discourse  on  the  martyr  Babylas,* 
in  which  he  described  the  divine  power  wherewith  Christianity  had 

ETictrated  into  the  life  of  humanity,  and  obtained  the  victory  over 
eatheffism.  He  rightly  mahitained,  that  Christianity  disdained  in 
diis  warfare  all  weapons  which  were  not  her  own ;  aSid  he  predicted 
the  entire  destruction  of  Paganism,  which  was  crumbling  in  ruins 
through  its  own  nothingness.  He  says :  "  It  is  not  permitted  the 
Christians  to  desfrot/  eitor  hj  violence  and  constraint :  they  are  alloiced 
to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  men  only  by  perstiasion^  by  ratixmal  instnie- 
iUm  and  by  acts  of  love.^ "  Ho  affinns  that  zeaJ  for  Paganism  was 
still  to  be  seen  only  in  a  few  cities ;  and  that  in  these  the  pagan  wor- 
ship was  promoted  by  the  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  allowed 
the  poor  to  join  them  in  their  lieathen  and  sensual  festivities,  and  thus 
chained  them  to  their  interests.  Chrvsostom  was  assuredly  right  in 
thfa,  that  men  might  rely  upon  the  divine  power  of  the  gosj)el,  which 
would  carry  the  work,  liitherto,  so  successful,  completely  to  its  end : 
but  so  thouirlit  not  the  em])eror3. 

Theoclosiiis,  tlie  rei;ruiiig  ein]K?ror  in  the  East,  but  whose  influence 
extende<l  also  to  the  West,  went  in  bis  proceedings  against  Paganism 
gradually  farther  in  the  way  struck  out  by  Gratian.  At  first  he  was 
oontent  to  abide  bv  those  measures  acrainst  the  sacrifices  which  had 
already  been  adopted  by  him  in  common  with  Gratian.  Properly 
speaking,  indeed,  the  employment  of  sacrifices  for  the  purposes  of 
magic  and  sootlL«»aying,  alone  had  been  forbidden ;  and  even  by  the 
new  law  which  Theodosius  gave,  in  the  year  385,  to  the  pnxitorian  pre- 
fect Cynegius,  a  man  extremely  zealous  for  the  extinction  of  Paganism, 
soothsaying  from  the  sacrifices  only  was  prohibited ;  yet  these  laws 
were,  in  tlieir  execution,  certainly  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  all  the 
forms  of  sacrificial  worshii) ;  as  apj)ears  from  the  plea  of  Libanius  in 
defence  of  the  temples  —  a  discoui-se  shortly  after  to  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed,  in  which  the  writer,  however,  drew  arguments  fix)m  every 
quarter,  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  existing  laws 
against  Paganism.  Undoubtedly  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
those  capital  towns  where  Paganism  still  had  a  considerable  party, 
and  in  favor  of  the  more  noble  families ;  since  Libanius  could  appeal 
to  the  fact,  before  the  emperor  Theodosius,  that  the  sacrificial  worship 
Btill  existed  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.'* 

*  For  the  rest,  the  qncstion  whetlier  the  matter  then  Ptood,  wonld  certainly  make 

emperor  was  oitlij^mted  to  fjant  this,  and  the  derision  more  favorable  to  Ambrosiiu 

whether  he  <*<)uld  tyrant  it  with  a  jrood  con-  than  to  Symmachus. 

fcicnce,  admits  not  of  l>ein«r  answered  from  '^  Kii;  rov  fiupn^pa  }^a3i'7av  'fnyoq  AevTrpoc. 

the  purely  relifrious  point  of  view:   the  ccm-  *  Ou'c  yup  i^ijjic  ;t7W<Trmi'(Mr  uvdyicy  Koi 

sideration  of  r-ivii  ri;:hrs  also  enters  in  here,  fSia  KOTaarpfptiv  rijv  TT/juvrtv^u/la  koi  Ktf&ol 

which  Symmachus  dotihtless  alluded  to.  hut  kuI  /.ojm  kqX  -nponjivtitf.  rijv  rCtv  dv&punuv 

at  the  same  time  (.*onfoanded  too  much  with  ipyt'iCfai^ai  aonjpiav. 

the  religioiu  quentioDf  and  which,  as  the  *  Oratio  pro  templis,  toL  II.  p.  180  et  teq. 

VOL.  U.  7 
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Now,  these  laws  might  easily  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of 
flie  temples.  The  Pagans  were  found  assembled  in  the  temples,  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing,  or  they  wore  accused  of  having  sacrificed. 
Blind  zealots,  or  those  whose  avarice  prompted  them  to  wish  for  the 

Elunder  of  the  temples,  immediately  seized  upon  this  circumstance  as  a 
fcwful  reason  for  destroying  them,  pretending  that  they  had  caused  the 
imperial  laws  to  be  broken.  The  wild  troops  of  monks,  to  whom  any 
object  which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  excited  their  pas^ons,  was 
welcome,  undertook,  especially  in  the  country,  these  campaigns  for  the 
destruction  of  temples  in  wliich  sacrifices  were  alleged  to  have  been 
performed.^  As  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  whose  worship  was  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  state  ,^  were  not  secure  against  the  fanatical 
fury  of  blind  zealots  and  the  avarice  of  men  who  used  religion  as  a 
pretext ;  so  the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  against  which  they  might  act 
under  some  show  of  legal  authority,  must  have  been  much  more  exposed 
to  danger.  In  countries  where  the  Pagans  still  constituted  the  minor- 
ity, they  returned  the  Christians  like  for  like,  and  burnt  the  churches, 
as  at  Gaza  and  Askelon  in  Palestine,  and  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia.' 
The  emperor  himself  declared  at  first  against  those  who  were  for  turn- 
ing the  laws  which  forbade  sacrificial  worship  into  a  means  for  wholly 
suppressing  the  worship  of  the  temples.* 

When  the  temple-destroying  fury  was  now  increasing  and  spreading 
on  all  sides,  the  Pagans  could  not  but  fear  that  the  emperor  would 
gradually  go  further.  Libanius  addressed  to  him  his  remarkable  plea 
in  defence  of  the  temples.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  destruction  of  a  very  magnificent  ancient  temple,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  empire,  towards  Persia.^     In  this  discourse  he 

1  What  Libanias  (p.  164)  says  of  this  de-  Comes  oricntis,  in  the  year  388,  he  was  ia 

struction  of  the  temples  by  the  monks  (the  fact  on  the  point  of  punishing  the  monlu, 

fuXavaifwvovvrec)  may,  compared  with  what  who  had  destroyed  a  temple  of  the  Valon- 

we  otherwise  know  respecting  the  way  of  a  tinians  near  tlie  castle  of  Callinicum  in 

part  of  these  people,  doubtless  be  received  Mesopotamia,  and  to  oblijje  the  bishop,  who 

as  true,     (iodofredus,  meanwhile,  has  as-  by  his  discoai*ses  had  stirred  up  the  people 

tnredly  misconceived  this  passage,  (p.  170,)  there  to  demolish  a  Jewish  s3maffOgix^  to 

when,  by  auMppoviaraic^  he  undei^stands  hero  cause  it  to  be  rebuilt ;  but  the  deciamatiooa 

those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  execu-  of  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  led  him  to 

tion  of  the  imperial  laws  on  this  point,    hi-  change  his  mind.    See  Ambros.  ep.  40  ad 

banius  evidently  means  to    say  that  the  Theodos.  cp.  42  ad  sororem.     Paulin.  nt. 

monks  had,  upon  their  own  authority,  thrust  Ambros.    fetill,  in  the  year  393,  he  issued  to 

themselves  in  as  aoxftpoviaTmc.         '  this  part  of  Asia  a  law,  tliat  those,  qui  snb 

*  Secta  nulla  lege  prohibita ;  see  the  law  Christiana?  rcligionis  nomine  illicitn  quieque 
of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius,  in  the  year  393,  prsesumunt,  et  de<trucrc  svnagogas  atque 
cited  below.  exs})oliare  coiiautnr,  should    be   punished 

*  See  Ambros.  ep.  ad  Theodos.  1.  V.  ep.  congrua  scvcritate.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XVX 
29.  Tit.  VIII.  I.  9. 

*  By  a  law  of  the  year  382,  he  ordered  that  *  Comparing  the  above-cited  law  of  Theo- 
the  temple  at  Edessa,  in  which  statues  were  dosius  with  the  description  which  Libanins 
to  be  found,  deserving  of  estimation  more  gives  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple,  wo 
on  account  of  their  artistic  than  of  their  re-  might  suppose  that  the  temple  at  Edessa 
ligious  worth,  (artis  pretio  quam  divinitate  was  here  meant  The  connection  of  events 
metienda,)  should  always  stand  open.  The  may  be  conceived  to  be  as  follows :  —  that 
emperor  was  no  doubt  inclined,  in  cases  Thcodosius  at  some  earlier  period  had  been 
where  such  violences  were  committed,  to  persuaded  to  approve  of  the  shutting-up  of 
exercise  justice,  when  his  purpose  was  not  the  temple,  but  had  been  afterwards  induced 
counteracted  by  the  powerful  influence  of  by  the  representations  of  the  heathen  par^ 
the  bishops.    Thns,  tipon  the  r^>ort  of  the  to  pass  the  ordinances  akeady  cited  in  fayor 
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ealls  to  liis  aid  aD  ihe  political  and  all  the  religious  reasons  which  he 
coold  possibly  find,  in  defence  of  the  temples.  Together  with  much 
ifaat  is  sophistical  and  declamatory,  he  made  also  many  excellent  re- 
marks. Among  these  belongs  what  he  says  to  refute  the  argument 
for  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  that  Paganism,  by  being  depriyed  of 
diese,  would  lose  the  chief  mesxia  of  its  support  among  the  people ;  that 
the  people  would  now  visit  the  churches  instead  of  the  temples,  and 
Aus  by  degrees  be  led  to  embrace  Christianity.  "  That  is,"  says  he, 
**  they  would  not  embrace  another  kind  of  worship,  but  hypocritically 
pretend  to  embrace  it.  They  would  join,  it  is  true,  in  the  assemblies 
with  ihe  rest,  and  do  everythmg  like  the  others ;  but  when  they  as- 
Bomed  the  posture  of  prayer,  it  would  be  either  to  invoke  no  one,  or 
dse  the  gods."  In  the  next  place,  he  very  justly  appeals  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  itself:  ^  ^^  Force  is  said  not  to  be  permitted,  even  ao- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  your  own  religion ;  persuasion  is  said  to  be 
praised,  but  force  condemned  by  them.  Why,  then,  do  you  reek  your 
fbry  against  the  temples,  when  this  surely  is  not  to  persuade,^  but  to 
use  force  ?  Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  you  would  transgress  even  the  laws 
cf  your  own  reli^on."* 

Many  Pagans  being  still  to  be  found  in  high  civil  offices,  a  fSact 
which  Libanius  refers  to  in  the  above-mentioned  discourse  as  showing 
the  favorable  disposition  of  the  emperor  towards  this  party ;  *  the  im- 
perial commands,  of  course,  were  still  very  far  from  being  carried  into 
rigid  execution ;  and  this  experience  led  again  to  new  authoritative 
measures. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  these  matters 
Theodosius  dways  acted  after  the  same  consistent  plan.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  might  at  one  and  the  same  time  publish  ordinances  of  an  op- 
poate  character,  according  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced, 
either  by  those  members  of  his  privy  council,  (the  consistorium  impera- 
toris,)  who,  if  they  were  not  themselves  Pagans,  yet  were  governed  far 
more  by  the  political  than  the  religious  interest,  or  by  the  exhortations 
of  the  bishops.     In  the  year  B84  or  386,^  ho  directed  the  praetorian 

of  the  temple.    But  it  havinj^  been  reported  *  Instend  of  d  rd,  the  reading,  as  it  seemi 

to  him  br  a  (rovemor  in  these  districts,  —  to  nie,  should  be  el  tvvto. 

(the  Dux  0:<rhoenaj,)  who  (if  Libanius  docs  ^  What  Libanius  elsewhere  says  in  this 

not  misrepresent)  was  led  on  by  his  wife,  as  discourse,  so  recklessly  to  the  advantage  of 

Aie  was  by  the  monks,  —  that  the  devotional  Paganism  and  in  praise  of  Julian,  is  of  a 

exercises  in  the  neighboring  cloisters  were  sort  which  he  could  hardly  have  ventured 

disturbed  by  the  fumes  of  tlie  sacririces  dif-  to  utter  before  the  cnij>eror.    We  may  con- 

fised  abroad  from  the  temple,  the  emperor  jecture  that  this  discourse  was  delivered  or 

finally  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  it  to  be  written  only  as  a  specimen  of  rhetorical  art 

destroyed.    (The  supposition,  however,  that  *  L.  c.  p.  293. 

this  p>vemor  w^as  tne  Pnefectus  Prietorio  *  The  question  comes  up,  whether  Cyne- 

Cynegins,  as  well  as  the  fixing  of  the  chrono-  gius  received  this  commission  when  he  was 

lopeal  date  by  (iodofredus  on  the  assutnp-  appointed  Prsfcctus  Prffitorio,  or  not  till 

tion  of  this  fact,  is  one  which  has  not  been  afterwards.     The  accurate  determination  oi 

duly  proved.)      Meanwhile  this  hvpothesis  the  chronological  date  is  attended  in  this 

b  still  not  altogether  certain ;  for  there  may  case  with  many  difficulties.     See  Tillemont, 

have  been  many  magnificent  temples  on  the  hist,  des  emi)ereurs    Romains,    Theodose, 

borders  of  Syria,  as,  for  example,  at  Pal-  N.  15.     We  mu.st  either  suppose  that  the 

oijra.            '  historians  have  given  too  wide  an  extension 

^  Page  179.  to  the  commission  entrusted  to  Cyncgius 
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Sfect  Cynegina,  woll  known  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
risdanit\\  to  shut  up  all  the  temples,  and  make  an  end  of  the  entire 
temple  worship  in  the  East  (that  is,  in  the  eastem  part  of  the  Roman 
empire  a!iJ  iu  Egypt.^)  And  yet  a  law  of  the  emi)eror,  published 
aboui  the  middle  of  June,  886,  presupposes  the  toleration  of  the  tem- 
ple worship,  and  the  recognisance  of  the  college  of  priests.^ 

After  the  s\ippression  of  the  public  pagan  woi*ship,  by  the  commis- 
sion given  to  Cynegiua,  had  been  effected,  so  far  as  that  was  possible, 
oertain  events  occurred,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  still  more  decisive 
measures.  The  first  occasion  was  given  to  these  events  by  Theophilus, 
Ushop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  an  altogether  worldly  si>irit,  wiio  had 
liltle  or  no  hearty  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  whose  manner 
of  administering  the  episcopal  office  was  least  of  all  calculated  to  exert 
a  good  influence  in  building  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  This  bishop,  who  was  much  more  interested  in  erecting  large 
and  splendid  edifices  than  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock,  had,  in 
the  year  389,  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  gift  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
diiia,  and  was  busily  employed  in  converting  it  into  a  Christian  church. 
The  symbols  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  which  were  found  here,  and 
vmkj  of  which  were  offensive  to  the  sense  of  decency  and  good  morals,' 
he  ordered  to  be  carried  in  a  procession  through  the  sti-eets,  and  pub- 
licly exposed,  so  as  to  bring  the  Grecian  mysteries  into  universal  con- 
tempt. Since  Alexandria  was  considered  as  a  central  point  of  the 
Hellenic  religion,  a  principal  seat  of  the  mystical  Neo-Platonic  Heath- 
enism, where  its  votaries  poured  together  from  all  countries  of  the 
Boman  empire,*  and  since  the  Alexandrian  Pagans  were  from  the 
most  ancient  times  extremely  fanatical ;  such  a  transaction  could  not 
fitil  to  occasion  the  most  violent  excitement.  The  exasperated  iPagans 
assembled  in  crowds  ;  they  made  a  furious  onset  upon  the  Christians, 
wounded  and  killed  many  of  them,  and  then  retired  to  the  colossal  and 
splendid  temple  of  Serapis,  situated  upon  a  hill,  wliich  was  ranked 
among  the  greatest  pagan  sanctuaries  in  these  timos.^  Here,  under 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Olympius,  a  fanatical  Pagan,  who  went  clad 
in  the  philosopher's  cloak,  they  formed  a  regular  camp.  This  man 
exhorted  them  to  sacrifice  even  their  lives  for  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
&thers.  From  their  strong-hold,  they  sallied  out  uj>on  the  Christians : 
those  who  were  dragged  away  by  them  as  prisoners,  they  endeavored 

And  that  it  concerned  onlv  Ejrypt,  where  the  •  As  the  Phalhis,  Lingnm,  the  symbol  of 

influence  of  a  cvnain  Xhcopliilas  had  oo  the  iirodactive  power  of  life  in  nature. 

CAsioned  it ;  or  that  Theodosius,  in  the  same  *  Eunap.  vita  j'Ktlesii,  j).  43.    'li  'A>^^av- 

period  of  time,  acted  in  absolute  contradic-  dpria  Am  r6  tov  ^apa:Ti6ov  itpov  Upa  rif 

tion  to  himself,  or  that  this  commission  was  i}V  otKovfiirtf^  oi   rrarrayoi^ei'   (^irCnTtx  H 

fint  ei>*en  to  Cynea:iu8  after  the  passage  of  avripj  T/.y/i'^of  r/miv  tij  Aiifiu)  nafuaovfih'OL 

the  above-cited  law  of  June,  .386.  *  In  what  high  venenition  this  temple 

^  See  Zosimus,  1.  IV.  c.  37,  and  Idatii  stood  amon<;  the  Heathens,  we  may  gather 

Chroniwn,  at  the  death  of  Cyncgius  in  388.  from  the  words  of  Lihanius,  who  already  ex- 

^  In  consequcnda  achierosyna  ille  sit  i^)-  pressed  his  alarm  for  its  fate,  wlien,  in  speak- 

tior,  qui  fmtriie  plum  pncstiterit^  nee  tamen  injjj  of  the  temple  at  Kdcssa,  (orat.  pro  tempi. 

a<tf77l/>/o^^7/<('l//^(ol>servatione  Christianitati.H  194.)   he  said:    'llKovfra  de   koi  ipi^uvTuv 

abAcesserit.     Cod.   Theodos.  1.  12.    TiL  I.  rivuv  h  brrorkpu  to  t^aiym  fni^ov^  iepu  r^ 

L  112.  fiyKfT'  5vTt  Toi'Tu)  y  o  fi^Tzore  tui^m  ToMif^ 

hf  Itvtp  6  lapantc* 
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to  force  by  tortures  to  sacrifice ;  and  such  as  remained  steadfast  were 
often  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  After  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence, having  the  worst  to  fear,  desperation  united  with  fanaticism 
drove  them  onward,  and  all  ihe  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities  to  restore  order  were  to  no  purpose.  The  emperor  Theodosius 
endeavored  to  profit  by  this  favorable  conjuncture,  to  effect  the  sup- 
presfflon  of  Paganism  in  E^n^t.  Upon  the  report  of  these  distur- 
bances, there  appeared  from  Constantinople,  probably  in  the  year  391, 
a  rescript  ordering  that  all  the  Pagans  who  had  shared  in  this  tumult 
should  be  pardoned ;  and  that,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mercy 
which  they  had  experienced,  they  might  tlie  more  easily  be  converted 
to  Christianity,  all  the  heathen  temples  at  Alexandria  should,  as  the 
cause  of  this  tumult,  be  destroyed. 

Whilst  the  Heathen  were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  saving  their 
fives,  and  had  but  just  recovered  from  their  alarm,  it  was  a  favorable 
juncture  for  carrying  into  execution  a  stroke  of  policy,  which,  under 
the  state  of  feeling  that  existed  at  Alexandria,  might  at  all  times  be 
attended  with  great  hazard.     Large  bodies  of  men  assembled  around 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  upon  which  the  imperial  command  was  now  about 
to  be  executed.^    But  there  prevailed  among  the  Heathen  a  reveren- 
tial awe  before  the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis  ;  and  from  ancient  times 
the  report  had  been  propagated,  that,  when  this  statue  was  demolished, 
heaven  and  earth  would  fall  in  one  common  ruin.     This  report  had 
some  influence  even  upon  the  multitude  of  nominal  Christiana,  who  were 
still  inclined  to  the  ancient  superstition.     No  one  ventured  to  attack 
the  image  ;  until  at  last  a  believing  soldier  seized  an  axe,  and,  exerting 
lU  his  strength,  clove  asunder  the  vast  jaw-bone  of  the  image,  amidst 
the  universal  shouts  of  the  pagan  and  Christian  multitude.     After  the 
first  stroke  had  confuted  the  superstition,  the  whole  image  was  easily 
demolished  and  consumed  to  ashes.     And,  upon  this,  all  the  temples 
at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  neighboring  district,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Canopian  branch  of  the  Nile,  (6  Kdvo/3of,)  which  particularly  abounded 
in  Egyptian  sanctuaries,  were  in  part  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  in 
part  converted  into  churches  and  cloisters.^ 

The  same  course  was  followed  in  other  countries :  sometimes  not 
idthout  bloody  conflicts,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  bishops 
had  been  more  governed  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  wisdom.  Mar- 
cellus,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  proceeded  with  great  zeal  to  destroy 
all  the  temples  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  because  he  supposed 
that  by  these  ancient  monuments  of  their  worship,  so  venerated  by  the 
people.  Paganism  would  always  continue  to  preserve  itself  alive.  With 
&  train  of  followers  little  becoming  the  Christian  bishop,  an  armed 
force  of  soldiers  and  gladiators,  he  advanced  to  destroy  the  largest 
temple.  It  was  necessary,  that  the  temple  should  be  forcibly  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  pagan  defenders.     While  the  conflict  was  gomg 

1  The  case  was  somewhat  similar  here,  as  c.  23.    Sozom.  Vn.  15.    Socrates,  V.  16. 

it  was  in  later  times  with  the  thonder-oak  Marcellini  Comitis  Cbronicon  ad  A.  3S9,  ff. 

sfBoDifiwe.  in  StrmoDd.  opp.  T.  IL 

*£aiia|m  vitJBdM.    Bafin.  hirt.  ecdet. 
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on,  some  Pagaos  seized  upon  the  old  bishop,  who  had  been  left  behind 
alone,  and  hurried  him  to  the  stake.  The  sons  of  the  bishop  were  de- 
sirous of  punishing  his  murderers ;  but  the  provincial  synod  dissuaded 
them  from  this,  calling  upon  them  rather  to  thank  God  that  their  father 
had  been  deemed  worthy  of  martyrdom.^  From  the  present  year,  391, 
and  onward,  followed  many  laws,  forbidding  every  description  of  pagan 
worship,  under  penalty  of  a  pecuniary  mulct,  and  still  severer  punish- 
ments. As  the  pagan  magistrates  themselves  encouraged  the  violation 
of  these  imperial  laws,  pecuniary  fines  were  established  against  these 
and  against  all  their  attendants  in  such  cases.  By  a  law  of  the  year 
892,  3ie  offering  of  sacrifice  was  in  fact  placed  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  (crimen  majestatis  ;)  and  accordingly 
the  offerer  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.^ 

Whilst  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  East,  everything  in  tibe 
western  part  of  the  empire  continued  to  remain  as  it  was ;  and  meo 
belonging  to  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Rome,  still  ventured  to  raise 
their  voice  in  behalf  of  the  religion  of  the  eternal  city.  When  Theo- 
dosius,  after  the  defeat  of  the  usurper  Maximus,  was,  in  the  year  888, 
holding  his  residence  in  the  West,  the  heathen  party  of  the  Roman 
senate  proposed  to  him  once  more,  perhaps  through  Synmiachus,  their 
former  agent,  that  the  revenues  and  privileges  should  be  restored  to 
the  temples  and  colleges  of  priests  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
Theodosius  seems  to  have  been  very  near  granting  them  their  petition; 
but  the  pointed  representations  which  Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
made  against  this  measure,  restrained  him.^  The  heathen  party  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  other  hand,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  in  ob- 
taining from  the  emperor  Eugenius,  who,  after  the  murder  of  the 
young  Valentinian  II.,  had,  in  the  year  392,  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  by  the  pagan  commander  Arbogast,  everything  which  had 
been  refused  them  by  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.  The 
voice  of  those  influential  Pagans,  upon  whom  Eugenius  felt  himself  to 
be  dependent,  availed  more  ^-ith  him  than  what  Ambrosius,  with  incon- 
nderate  boldness,  wrote  to  him  in  the  name  of  religion.^ 

But  when  Theodosius  marched  into  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Euge- 
nius, in  the  year  894,  he  made  a  speech  before  the  assembled  senate, 
in  wWch  he  called  upon  the  Pagans,  who,  under  the  short  reign  of  Eu- 

Senius,  had  once  more  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to 
esist  from  their  idolatry,  and  to  embrace  the  religion  in  which  alone 
tfiey  could  find  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins.  In  spite  of  all  their  rep- 
resentations, he  took  back  from  the  Pagans  what  Eugenius  had  accorded 
to  tliem.^ 

^  See  Sozom.  VlL  15.  says  abont  the  disgracefol  banishment  of 

*  Cod.  Thcodos.  L  16.  Tit  X  L 12.  Qaod-     SymroachnSf  may  perhaps  be  a  fable, 
n  aaispiam  immolare  hostiam  sacrificatums        *  See  Ambros.  ep.  57. 

anaebit,  ad  exemplam  majestatis  reus  ac-  '  Zosimns,  a  zealous  Pagan,  is  in  this  case 

dpiat  sententiam  oompetentem.  a  saspicions  witness.    It  cannot  therefore  be 

*  Insinoationi  men  tandem  adsensionem  certainly  determined  how  far  what  he  re- 
detalit,  says  Ambrosias,  ep.  57  ad  Eugen.  ports  respecting  the  constancy  and  boldnesf 
4  4.    What  the  pretended  JEYosper  (de  Fro-  of  the  pagan  senators  is  true  or  false 

'     eCFk»dkl.Dei,P<nin.Flcoiniis.3a) 
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The  neoeBSors  of  the  emperor  Theodqeius,  Arcadius  in  the  East,  and 
HoDOiiiis  in  the  West,  firom  the  year  895  and  cmwards,  confirmed,  it  is 
tane,  sooQ  after  their  acce8sio&  to  the  throne,  the  laws  of  their  father 
against  the  pagan  worship,  widi  new  sanctions ;  but  the  weakness  of 
tiheir  goveimnent,  the  rarioos  poHtical  disturbances,  especially  in  the 
West,  the  corruption  or  pagan  views  of  individual  governors,  would  all 
fimnr  the  preservation  of  Paganism  in  many  districts ;  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  that  those  laws  should  be  continually  re-enacted. 

Wlulat  in  Borne  the  public  monuments  of  the  pagan  worship  had 
already  vanished,  the  images  of  the  old  l^nrian  Hercules  could  still  be 
worshiped  and  decorated  by  the  Pagans  m  Carthage.  As  in  earlier 
times  ue  popular  cry  in  tiiat  city  had  demanded  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  churches,  so  now  resounded  there  the  cry  of  the  Christian 
populace,  demanding  that  all  idols  should  be  destroyed  at  Carthage,  as 
they  had  been  at  Bome.  The  people  were  excited  by  the  folly  of  a 
heathen  mamtrate,  who  had  ventured  to  order  the  beara  of  Herctdes  . 
to  be  gilded?  The  prudent  bishops  were  obliged  to  take  special  meaa- 
hkb  lor  moderating  the  ferocious  zeal,  so  as  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
lence.' 

Pagan  landlords  endeavored  to  maintdn  the  heathen  worship  on  their 
estates,  and,  by  means  of  sacrificial  feasts  and  other  means  which  their 
power  over  the  peasants  gave  them  in  spite  of  the  existmg  laws,  to  bmd 
them  to  Heathenism.  Pious  and  prudent  bishops  like  Augustin  were 
obliged,  in  such  cases,  to  exhort  the  Christian  country  people  to  obey 
Ood  rather  than  men  ;  ^  but  they  were  also  obliged  to  restrain  the  blind 
leal  of  the  Christian  populace,  which  was  for  destroying,  in  an  illegal 
manner,  the  idols  upon  the  estates  of  other  men.  On  this  point,  Au- 
gustin speaks  thus :  ^'  Many  of  the  Heathen  have  those  abominations 
upon  their  estates.  Shall  we  go  about  to  destroy  them  ?  No  ;  let  us 
inake  it  our  first  business  to  extirpate  the  idols  in  their  hearts.  When 
they  shall  have  become  Christians,  they  will  either  invite  us  to  so  good 
'  a  woik,  or  they  will  anticipate  us  in  it.  At  present,  we  must  pray  for 
them,  not  exasperate  them."  ^ 

But  it  was  not  pagan  landholders  alone  that  promoted  the  worship  to 
which  they  themselves  were  attached :  even  Christian  proprietors  were  ^ 
willing  to  ignore  it,  when  their  peasants  brought  oficrings  into  the  tem« 
pies,  because  the  imposts  which  were  laid  upon  the  temples  were  a 
source  of  profit  to  them.^    No  doubt  they  coidd  efiect  more  by  instruc- 

1  Qnomodo  Roma,  sic  et  Carthago  1  ex-  woald   not   come   to  my  altan  —  to  the 

daimed  the  populace.  temples  which  I  venerate.*    Let  him  eren 

*  Angostiiu  Senno  ^,  T.  V.  ed.  Ben.  say  this.    He  dares  not  say  it.    Bat  in  a 

*  On  this  point  he  says  (p.  62) :  "*  The  fraudalent  manner  he  calls  ^a  to  answer 
martyrs  endured  the  laoeration^of  their  mem-  for  something  else.  He  will  roh  yoa  of 
ben,  and  Christians  stood  in  fear  of  the  your  superflmty.'' 

wrone  which  might  he  done  them  in  Chris-  *  L.  c  §  17. 

tian  ttmea.    Whoever  at  present  does  yoa  *  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  H.  I.  Tract  XV. 

wrong,  does  it  in  fear.    He  does  not  openly  f  6,)  complains  on  this  sabject    In  pr»- 

msf,  *Come  to  the  idols:'  he  does  not  diis  vestris fumantia nndiqae  fana tane non 

MKBly  say,  *  Come  to  my  altars,  and  feast  nostis,  qase  (si  vera  diccnda  sant)  dissimn- 

youMlf.'    And  if  be  said  it,  and  yoa  woold  lando  sabtiliter  cnstoditis.    Frobatio  longs 

not  do  it,  be  might,  in  presenting  his  non  est    Jos  templornm  ne  qais  Tobis  A 

coaplrint  agaiM7oa,lMl^tiiia:— *He  piat,  qootidie  fitSgatb. 
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tion  and  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  tenants  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  than  by  any  forcible  measures.  The  bishop  Chrysostom,  in  a  dis- 
course delivered  at  Constantinople  about  the  year  400,  justly  rebukes 
them,  because  they  did  not  procure  the  erection  of  churches  and  the 
settlement  of  ministers  who  could  preach  the  gospel  upon  their  estates* 
"  Is  it  not  the  duty,"  he  says,  '^  of  the  Christian  proprietor  first  to  see 
to  it  that  all  his  tenants  are  Christians  ?  Tell  me,  how  is  the  country- 
man to  become  a  Christian,  when  he  sees  the  welfare  of  his  soul  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  ?  You  can  perform  no  miracles 
to  convert  men.  Well,  then,  convert  them  by  those  means  which  lie  in 
your  power  ;  by  charity,  by  your  care  for  men,  by  a  gentle  disposition, 
by  a  kind  address,  and  by  whatever  other  means  you  possess.  Many 
erect  baths  and  forums  ;  but  none,  churches,  or  everything  else  sooner 
than  these.  Therefore,"  said  this  zealous  preacher,  whose  heart  glowed 
80  warmly  for  the  welfare  of  men,  "  I  exhort  you,  I  beseech  you,  I  re- 
quire it  of  you  as  a  favor  to  be  shown  me,  or  rather  I  lay  it  down  a$ 
the  law,  that  no  man  allow  his  estate  to  be  witJumt  a  church^^  ^ 

It  being  now  represented  to  the  government,  that  the  idolatrous  temr 
pies  and  images  on  the  country  estates  contributed  much  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Paganism  among  the  peasantry,  the  emperor  Honorius  passed  a 
law,  in  the  year  899, directing  that  all  temples  in  the  country  ihovldhe 
destroyed  ufithout  tumiUtj  so  that  all  occasion  of  superstition  might 
everywhere  be  removed.^  This  law  was  expressly  confined  to  the  tem- 
ples  in  the  country ,  which  could  not  reasonably  be  considered  as  monii- 
ments  of  ^art  contributing  to  the  ornament  of  the  country ;  ^  for  the 
latter  were  protected  by  new  laws  against  the  fury  of  destruction.* 
Yet,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  those  cities  in  which  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  Pagans  were  still  to  be  found,  and  where 
this  small  number  were  kept  togeSier  by  the  temples  which  were  still 
remaining,  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  population  would  easily  bring  about 
the  destruction  also  of  these  ;*  but,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  there  ^ 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  law  was  never  universally  executed  according 
to  the  letter. 

Among  the  Pagans  in  many  countries,  an  impression  prevailed,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  those  predictions  by  which  they  were  so  often 
deluded,  that  Christianity  would  last  for  only  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years  ;  and  tiiis  prediction,  by  a  loose  reckoning  from  the  time  of 
Christ's  passion,  seemed  now  to  be  near  the  time  for  its  accomplishment. 
Hence  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  took  place  this  year, 
made  the  greater  impression  upon  many  of  the  Pagans.^  Yet  they 
were  still  powerful  enough  on  many  of  the  country  estates  of  North 

1  Homil.  ISf  act.  ap.  yel  in  locis  abditis  coDstitata  nnllo  or&A- 

'  Si  qua  in  agris  templa  snnt,  sine  tnrba  mento  snnt 

ae  tamultu  diroantur.    His  cnim  dejectis  *  Cod.  Theodofl.  1.  16.    Tit.  10, 1. 18. 

atque  sublatis,  omnis  snperstitionis  materia  *  Augnstin  (de  civitate  Dei,  1. 18,  c.  54) 

eonsametnr.  says  that  in  this  year  all  the  idolatroos  tem* 

•  ThoB  in  the  Codex  canonnm  eccles.  pies  and  images  at  Carthage  were  destroyed 

&ican»,  (c.  58,)  it  is  said :  Onm  in  agris  by  the  two  comitcs,  Gaudcntius  and  Jovini 

^  See  Angostin.  L  c 
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Afirica,  to  oofminit  acts  of  yiolence  on  ilie  Christians,  vrhile  engaged  in 
Ae  exercises  of  worship.^ 

After  the  dea&  of  the  powerful  StiHcho,  by  whom  Honorins  had 
been  governed,  the  hitter,  probably  through  ihe  influence  of  some  of 
liie  great  who  were  &yorably  disposed  to  Paganism,'  enacted  a  law 
which  contradicted  Ihe  laws  nitherto  issued.  For,  l^tween  the  years 
409  and  410,  there  appeared  in  the  western  empire  a  law  which  or- 
dttned  universal  religious  freedom.'  Tet  this  law  remained  in  force 
certainly  but  a  yery  diort  time ;  and  the  old  ones  soon  went  once  more 
into  operation.  By  an  e£ct  of  the  year  416,^  Pagans  were  excluded 
firam  all  civil  and  military  ]daces  of  trust ;  yet  the  necessities  of  the 
time  and  the  weakness  of  the  empire  hardly  allowed  of  its  being  carried 
into  strict  execution.^ 

The  consequences  which  followed  the  emigrations  of  tribes  in  the 
wMem  emfHre;  ihe  political  disturbances  which  threw  everything 
into  confuncm;  ihe  irruptions  of  savage  and  pagan  hordes,  mi^t 
sometimes  Hdlit  up  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  small  pagan  party :  but  it 
soon  dwindled  away  again  to  nothing. 

In  many  districts  of  the  East,  Pagamsm  maintained  itself  for  a 
longer  time ;  and  the  party  of  pagan  Platonists,  which  continued  down 
into  the  sixth  century,  was  its  principal  support.  The  emperors  were 
moved  by  their  political  interests  to  avoid  destroying  everything  at 
once  in  those  cities  where  Paganism  predominated,  lest  they  might 
detroy  those  interests  also.  They  chose  rather  to  proceed  gradually. 
This  principle  may  be  detected  in  the  remarkable  answer  which  the 
emperor  Arcadius  gave  Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza,  in  Palestine,  when 
tiie  latter,  in  the  year  401,  prayed  for  the  destruction  of  the  idolatrous 
temples  in  this  city,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  fanatical  Pagans.^ 

1  Thus  sixty  Christians  were  murdered       '  As  late  as  the  jear  403,  the  Spanish 

at  Sniretnm  in  Namidia,  prohably  in  conse-  Chriittinn  poet,  Prndcntius,  had    asserted 

^qoence  of  an  attack  on  ttie  statue  of  Her-  tfiat  difference  in  respect  to  religion  had  no 

cales.  Anpistin.  ep.  50.    At  Calaroe  in  Na-  influence  in  the  bestowment  of  posts  of 

midia,  A.D.  408,  the  Pagans  ventured,  in  honor,  and  declared  this  to  be  right  L.  l,c 

defiance  of  the  laws  enacted  shortly  before  Symmachum,  t.  617. 
^  the  emperor  Honorins  against  all  pagan       ^  ^^^tto  tem^ribu.  leqna  r«p«id»s 

lestiTities,  to  march  m  an  mdecent  heathen       Monem,  wujrlroU*  «immo«  imperUt  bonotM 
procesAioa  before  the  Christian  churches ;       Dux  bonus,  et  certan  livit  cam  laude  suorum. 
and,  when  the  dennr  remonstrated,  a  wild       Vtc  pafcn  impliciUM  per  deWta  cuIminA  mnndi 

™«ir  »«e.    The  charch  w«  .tt^dced       S^T:iSr';?S;1S<Srr:."rSr 
With  stones,  finally  set  fire  to,  and  a  Chns- 

tian  murdered.  The  bishop,  who  was  hunted        *  If  the  account  of  Zosimus  (1.  V.  c.  46^ 

ifter,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself.  Angus-  is  true,  the  feeble  Honorins,  unable  to  dis- 

tin.  ep.  90,  91, 104.  pense  with  the  ser\ices  of  one  of  his  pagan 

*  Ut  libera  voluntate  qnis  cultnm  Chris-  generals,  Generid,  who  would  serve  only  on 

tianitads  cxciperet,  cod.  eccles.  Africc.  107.  this  condition,  was  obliged  immediately  to 

It  is  true,  this  kw,  as  it  here  reads,  can  be  repeal  this  law. 

nider»tood,  according  to  its  letter,  to  mean  *  The  life  of  Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaaa, 
only  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  em-  from  which  this  story  is  taken,  and  which 
bralce  Christianity.  And  this  was  in  fact  a  was  composed  by  his  disciple,  the  deacon 
thing  which,  property  speaking,  had  as  yet  Marcus,— a  work  which  is  important  as  fur- 
never  been  done.  But  it  is  dear  that  it  nishing  many  facts  illustrative  of  the  histo- 
wis  80  interpreted,  as  if  the  legal  penalties  ry  of  the  church  and  of  manners  in  this 
which  had  been  in  force  against  those  who  period,— has  as  yet  been  published  only  m  n 
exercised  any  other  form  of  worship  than  Latin  translation,  whose  author  seems  not 
that  of  the  catholic  C3uristians»  ihoold  be  even  to  have  given  himself  the  pains  of 
done  away.  aocorately  decyphding  the  Greek  text :  Nd 
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"  I  am  aware,"  says  he,  "  that  your  city  is  given  to  idolatry ;  but  it 
feithfully  pays  its  tributes,  and  brings  a  great  deal  into  the  public  tresr 
flury.  If  we  proceed  now  to  disturb  it  thus  suddenly,  the  inhabitants 
will  fly  away  in  fear,  (namely,  that  the  attempt  would  finally  be  made 
to  bring  them  over  to  Christianity  by  force,)  and  we  should  lose  so 
much  in  our  revenue.  But  we  will  rather  oppress  them  by  degrees, 
depriving  the  idolaters  of  their  dignities  and  places  of  trust,  and  issu- 
ing our  commands  that  the  temples  shall  be  closed  and  oracles  no 
longer  be  delivered ;  for  when  they  are  oppressed  on  all  sides,  they 
will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  —  a  fine  mode  of  conversion, 
to  be  sure !  —  "  for  all  sudden  and  too  authoritative  measures  are  hard 
for  the  subjects."  Yet  finally  the  cunning  of  the  empress  Eudoxia 
prevailed  —  a  woman  who  perfectly  understood  how  Arcadius  was  to 
be  managed,  by  taking  advantage  of  his  weaknesses  ;  and  who  was  led 
to  think  that  her  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  idolatrous  temples,  and  her 
many  gifts  to  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  would  make  atonement  for 
her  sins.  By  her  influence,  the  reasonable  hesitation  of  the  weak 
Arcadius  was  finally  overcome. 

It  is  true,  in  a  law  of  the  year  423,  it  is  expressed  as  doubtful 
whether  any  Pagans  still  remained:^  but  as  it  was  considered  ne- 
cessary, in  confirming  the  ancient  laws  agidnst  them,  to  change  the 
piomshment  of  death,  which  had  hitherto  been  established  against  those 
who  sacrificed,  into  the  confiscation  of  goods  and  banishment ;  as  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  protect  the  still  remaining  Pagans,  who 
attempted  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws,  against  being  abused  and 
plundered  by  nominal  Christians,  who  used  religion  as  a  pretext ;  ^  it 
follows  from  all  this,  that  there  still  continued  to  be  Pagans,  which  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  laws  issued  under  this  reign  against  those  who 
apostatized  from  Christianity  to  Paganism.  Had  there  been  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  more  Pagans,  there  certainly 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  law  of  this  sort.  But  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  that  few  remained  who  openly  declared  themselves  Pagans,  * 

Acta  Sanctorum,  at  the  26th  of  February,        *  L.  16,  Tit  10,  I.  22.    Paganos  qui  8U- 

and  the  Bibltotheca  Patmm,  Galland,  T.  iJi.  persnnt,  quanquam  jam  nullos  esse  creda- 

From  a  promising  young  Danish  sdiolar,  mus. 

Dr.  Clausen,  we  are  led  to  expect  the  pub-        ^  L.  c.  L  23  et  24.    Hoc  Christianis,  qui 

lication  of  the  Greek  original  work,  which  yel  vere  sunt,  vel  esse  dinintur^  specialiter 

is  still  extant  among  the  treasures  of  the  demandamns,  ut  Judseis  ac  Paganis,  in  qui- 

imperial  library  at  Vienna.    Meantime  I  ete  degeutibus,  nihilque  tentantibus  turtm- 

shall  insert  here  the  passage  relating  to  the  lentum  Icgibusque  contrarium,  non  audeant 

present  subject,  as  it  reads  in  the  original  manibus  inferre,  religionis  auctoritate  abusL 

The  wonls  of  Arcadius  are:   OiSa,  6tI  if  Against  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of 

ffoXif  iKEiiTf  KaTclScjh)^  itrriv,  aXX'  ehyvutiLJv  religion,  robbed  the  Pagans,  Augustin  also 

ioTL  irepl  T7jv  eh(t>6pav  rCw  Srjfioct'KJv^  vro?J^  felt  himself  called  upon  to  preach :  "  Per- 

awT£?x)vaa.     'Kuv  ovv  ac^vu)  diaao^iiev  aih  haps  in  order  that  Christ  mav  not  say  to 

Tovf,  tC>  <l>o3u  i^i'yyj  ^pV^Jiivroi^  Kal  airohtvuev  you,  I  was  clothed,  and  thou  hast  robbed 

roaoi'Tov  Kavovn^  a}J'  d  doKet^  /card  fiFfX)C  me,  thou  alterest  the  custom,  and  thinkest 

d2i3ujun'   avToig^    Trepuupoi-vTec  rdf  u^tac  to  rob  a  Pagan  and  to  clothe  a  Christian. 

Tuv  eL6u?.o(tiiuv  KOI  rn  u/uku  TToXiuKa  hi^i-  Here  also  Christ  will  answer  thee ;  nay,  he 

4CUI,  Koi  KF?.et>(jf/iv  Tu  Irpa  airuv  K?^icr&^i'ai  answers  thee  even  now  by  his  servant,  who 

lud  firnKCTL  xpVfi<^'K^(^'-    'E;rdi'  yap  ^Xl^uatv  ever  he  may  be :  Here  too  do  me  no  harm ; 

etf   rruvra    frrevov/ih'oi,   kTTcyLvoaKoi'Ot    r^v  when,  being  a  Christian,  thou  robbest  the 

&hf^eim',  rd  yiip  {mepj^oArp^  Ix^  al^vidiov  Heathen,  thou  hindcrest  him  from  becom* 

^aipii  TOis  imjKootiC.  ing  a  Christian."    Bermo  179.  4  5. 
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nay  be  reconciled  inSi  the  other,  fhat  it  was  necessaiy  to  devise  laws 
of  this  sort,  if  the  matter  is  presented  in  the  following  point  of  light ; 
namely,  that  many  were  called  apostates  fixHn  Christianity,  who  had 
nerer  seriously  passed  over  to  the  Christian  church — individuals  who 
had  sabmitted  to  baptism  only  as  an  outward  fonn,  but  had  ever  con^ 
tinned  to  practise  the  pagan  ntes  in  secret.  Whenever  they  were  dis- 
eorered,  tney  were  called  apostates.^ 

The  Heathens,  then,  were  compelled,  from  the  present  time  in  the 
fifth  centary,  to  practise  and  propagate  their  religion  in  secret,  for  the 
purpoee  <^  avoiding  persecutions ;  and  by  this  means  their  religion  was 
miaered  the  dearer  to  them.  The  holding  of  the  knowledge  of  divine 
dungs  as  a  secret,  which  could  be  the  propei-ty  only  of  the  philosoph- 
ically educated ;  tiie  engrafting  of  it  upon  the  mytliical  representations, 
beyond  which  the  people  knew  nothing ;  this  belonged  necessarily  to 
the  system  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  these  principles  made  it  posable 
tx  them,  with  all  their  enthusiasm  for  Hellenism,  yet  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  character  of  the  times.^  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is 
presented  in  the  life  of  the  pagan  philosopher  Proclus,^  which  his  dis- 
dple  Marinus  has  written.^ 

The  emperor  Justinian,  (from  the  year  527  and  onwards,)  whose 
despotism  even  in  spiritual  things  was  the  source  of  so  many  disonlers  to 
the  Eastern  church,  endeavored,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  to  suppress  the  last  remains  of  Paganism  by  force,  so  far  as  this 

1  Qui  nomen  Christianitatis  indati,  sanri-  ing  near  the  temple,  so  as  to  be  able  to 

firm  fecerinL    Cod.  Thcodos.  1.  16.    Tit.  perform  his  dcvotioiM  there  \%itlioat  being 

YIII.  L  7.  observed,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  Esculapius 

*  The  art  represented  in  the  symbol  of  in  behalf  of  the  sick,  p.  73.  Kal  touovtcv 
Ptoteva:  XwtivaiTO€(  uxt^puTTOig  ob  idduc^  i(r)OV  dtenpa^aTO  oIk  oAAcjc  ^  k^v  ravda 
oXXa  TT6/.iTtK€>c.  See  8ynes.  ep.  137  ad  tov^  izoa/mv^  '/jiv&(jcvu\'^  kqX  ovdtfuav  irpo^ 
Herralian.  Of  the  Pa^ns  who  were  ar-  aiv  roig  imiSov?u:vEiv  i&t?.ovot  irapaaxdv, 
rested  in  the  excrdse  of  the  cultus  forbid-  Matinus  extols  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Herat- 
den  bj  the  laws,  Antf^nstin  says,  (Enurrat.  lean  coura^^e  and  spirit  of  Proclns,  that 
lutf*.  140,  ^20:)  QiiLs  conim' comprehen-  under  all  the  storms  of  this  Titanic  period, 
ms  est  in  sacriticio,  cum  his  leiribiis  i«<ta  he  steadfastly  and  without  once  wavering, 
prohiberentur,  ct  non  ncjsravit  ?  Qui.s  conim  though  not  without  danger,  maintained 
comprehensas  eht  adorare  i^lolum.  ct  non  himself  to  the  end,  rd  dc  T//f  no'/uTiKiic  ^ 
clamavit:  non  feci;  et  timuit  ne  convincere-  ^paag  f/<V)f  ypan/^iov  oi>TC>g  l/rtduiaTO^  tv 
tv  ?  ^itAy  y"P  TTa(}^7jdov  Kol  TpiKVfiiq  Trpayfiuruv, 

*  Bom  A.D.  412,  died  487.  rv^uti'siuv  ui*7l  TWivx'iuv  rij  nrvofioQIjy^  ^tha 

*  Aa  a  proof  of   the  confidence  which  ancient    national    cultus,)  if/jifHi^Ct^    ourdf 

Heron  the  maihcrnatician  had  in  the  younp;  uiiyp  Kal  uareftpCx,  w  kqI  TzafHUin-dwevTucuc^ 

I^n>c]o«,  it  is  mentioned  hero,  that  he  com-  tov  (iiov  ^iti'T/^aro.     Once,  probably  by  his 

Dunicatod  to  him  the  whole  methni  of  his  over- zealous  olMservance  of  the  pagan  rites, 

wortJtip  of  Gotl.     When  he  tirst  visite<l  tlic  he  drew  on  himself  a  persecution  from  the 

beathon  Platonic  philosopher  Sjrrianus  at  Christians,  and  took  refine  for  some  length 

Athens,  the  mo^m  having  begun  to  shine,  of  time  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  35.    At  Adrota 

the  Utter  toaght  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  in  Lvdia,  there  was  still  practised  among 

10  that  he  mi^ht  perform  his  devotions  unob-  the  llleathens,  in  an  ancient  temple,  a  wor> 

nerved  with  anotner  Pagan,  c.  XL    We  see  ship  respecting  the  name  of  which  they 

from  this  biographical  narrative,  that  the  were  not  agreed.    Acconling  to  some,  tM 

worship  of  Isis  still  prevailed  at  Philie  in  temple  belonged  to  Escnlapius ;  according 

£g}-pt,  (p.  47) ;  that  m  Athena  the  worship  to  others,  to  the  Dioscune.    Remedies  for 

Of  E»cnlapias  was  secretly  practiced  in  the  the  cure  of  diseases  were  said  to  be  hen 

temple,  wiii<'h,  however,  was  soon  after-  suggested  by  supernatural  inspiration,  and 

wards   destrovcd;    and    that   the  Pagans  miraculous  cures  effected.    Many  legends 

prayed  there  for  their  sick.  Proclos  thought  weze  drcolated  respecting  it,  c.  32. 

mmseLT  happy  in  that  he  oocnpied  a  dwell- 
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could  be  doae  in  such  a  way.  The  persecutions  were  aimed  particii- 
larly  at  men  in  the  civil  service.  They  were  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty, tortured,  executed.  Many  hypocritically  assumed  the  profession 
of  Christianity  to  escape  the  persecutions :  of  course,  in  such  cases 
they  soon  took  off  the  mask,  and  were  once  more  seen  attending  the 
performance  of  sacrifices.^  The  emperor,  doubtless  having  heard  that 
Athens  2  still  continued  to  be  a  seat  of  Paganism,  and  that  this  religion 
was  propagated  by  the  pagan  Platonists  who  still  taught  there,  forbade 
the  holding  of  philosophical  lectures  in  that  place.^  These  persecutions 
induced  the  pagan  philosophers,  among  whom  were  Damascius  and 
Isidorus  and  the  renowned  Simplicius,*  to  take  refuge  with  the  Persian 
king  Chosroes,  respecting  whose  love  for  philosophy  they  had  heard 
exaggerated  accounts.  This  prince,  it  is  true,  received  them  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  but  their  expectations  were  by  no  means  realized. 
Parsism  was  as  little  agreeable  to  them  as  Christianity ;  and  they  had 
many  a  longing  wish  after  the  Grecian  customs.  Chosroes,  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Justinian,  to  allow  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  Roman  empire.^ 

B.  Off  the  Polemical  Writings  of  the  Pagans  against  Christiardty  ; 
of  the  Charges  widch  they  brougJd  against  it  generally  ;  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  Charges  were  answered  by  the  Teachers  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

In  respect  to  the  attacks  on  Christianity  by  pagan  writers,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  that  few  would  venture  to  combat  Christianity  in 
works  devoted  expressly  to  that  object.  Julian,  who  endeavored  to  sup- 
plant Christiamty  as  an  emperor,  appeared  against  it  also  aa  an  author ; 
and  his  work,  of  which  considerable  fragments  have  been  preserved  to 
our  times,  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  Uie 
most  important  one,  in  this  respect,  belonging  to  the  present  period.? 
Although,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  much  that  was  bad,  and  which 
had  been  presented  to  Julian  under  the  Christian  name,  had,  from  the 

*  Theophanes  Chronogrtiph.  ad.  A.  522,  emy,  the  Stca,  the  Lyceum,  were  shown  to 
L  e.  according  to  our  reckoning,  531  from  and  wondered  at  by  strangers.  See  the 
the  birth  of  Christ  See  Ideler's  Manual  136th  letter  of  Synesius  to  his  brother ;  but, 
of  Chronology,  II.  458.  Procop.  hist,  ar-  after  this  time,  Athens  was  somewhat  re- 
oana,  p.  90,  c.  XI.  cd.  Orelli.  The  same  stored  to  its  bloom  by  the  Neo-Platonic 
author  (c  19)  relates,  that  Justinian  cm-  philosophy. 

ployed  the  accusation  of  Heathenism  as  a  '  Joh.  Malala,  1.  c.  p.  187. 

pretext  to  get  into  ppssession  of  the  estates  ^  Simplicius  (in  Epictet.  Enchiridion,  c  IS, 

which  his  cupidity  thirsted  after.    Comp.  ed.  Lugd.  Batav.  1640,  p.  79)  probably  al- 

the  chronicle  of  Johaunes  Malala,  pars  LL  ludes  to  the  fact,  that  the  Pagans  were  to 

p.  184,  ed.  Oxon.  be  forced  to   renounce  their  convictions: 

*  The  Athenian  schools  had  sunk  so  low  TvpawiKog  ftiac^  f^XP^  '^'^^  tov  aai^tiv  avay' 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  that  Ko^ovoag. 

Synesius  could  write :  Athens  is  now  fa-  *  See  Agathias  do  rebus  Justiniani,  1.  II. 

mous  only  for  her  Hymettian  honey,  and  c.  30,  p.  69,  ed.  Paris.    L.  IL  c.  30,  p.  131, 

that  he  could  compare  the  then  Athens  in  ed.  Niebuhr. 

her  relation  to  the  ancient,  with  the  hide  of  ^  Julian  wrote  this  work  in  the  winter, 

a  slaughtered  victim;  so  completely  was  during  his  residence  at  Antioch.    Liban 

philosophy  banished  from  the  place,' while  epitaph.  Julian.  voL  L  p.  581. 

qdIj  tuMe  dead  and  silent  spots,  the  Acad- 
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first,  exerted  its  influence  in  giving  his  mind  an  impression  unfavorable 
to  Christianity,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  his  hatred  was  not  confined  to 
the  corrupt  and  distorted  representations  of  Christianity  prevailin*^  at 
that  period,  but  was  turned  against  Christianity  itself ; "  that  Christian- 
ity, though  presented  in  all  the  purity  of  its  essential  cliaracter,  could 
not  have  appeared  to  him,  in  the  temper  of  mind  which  he  actually 
cherished,  otherwise  than  hateful.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  many 
of  the  foreign  elements  which  had  engrafted  themselves  on  Christian- 
i^,  came  nearer  to  Julian's  pagan  mode  of  thinking  than  the  purely 
Christian  doctrine.  He  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the 
written  records  of  Christianity,  to  discern  the  difference  between  many 
of  the  notions  which  prevailed  among  Christians  at  this  time  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament ;  between  the  life  of  the  Christians  of 
tills  period  and  the  requisitions  of  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ. 
•Thus,  in  reference  to  the  honor  paid  to  martyrs,  concerning  which 
nothing  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  tl^e  New  Testament,  he  reproached 
the  Christians  with  departing  from  the  words  of  Christ.  Yet  Julian 
knew  too  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which,  with  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  could  not  be  understood 
by  him  while  he  cherished  such  inward  opposition  to  the  essence  of  the 
g05j)el,  —  he  knew  too  little  of  that  spirit  to  see  wherein  the  honor  paid 
to  the  martyrs  conflicted  with  the  primitive  religion.  To  him,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  his  own  pagan  position,  the  Christian  element, 
which  lay  at  the  root  even  of  this  superstition,  was  precisely  the  thing 
which  ap|)eared  hateful.  It  was  the  importance  which  the  Christian 
feeling  attached  to  the  remains  of  a  body  that  had  once  been  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  destined  to  be  so  again ;  the  new  views 
of  death  and  of  the  sanctification  and  transfiguration  of  the  earthly,  of 
all  that  is  peculiar  to  humanity  which  Christianity  broup;ht  with  it. 
To  him,  the  Pagan,  whatever  was  dead  was  impure  and  defiling :  hence 
he  tauntingly  remarked  against  the  Christians,  that  they  had  filled 
every  thing  with  gi-aves  and  monuments,  and  that  they  rolled  them- 
■elves  upon  graves.^  He  accused  them  of  practising  magic  in  this 
way,  and  of  seeking  prophetic  dreams  by  sleeping  upon  the  graves, 
(incubationes.)  The  apostles,  he  said,  had  from  the  first  instructed 
ttie  faithful  in  these  things ;  and  among  the  Jews  the  art  had  long 
been  known,  for  they  often  had  been  reproached  with  it  by  the 
prophets  (Isaiah  05th.)  ^  So  again,  he  rightly  perceived  that  the 
persecutions  against  heretics  and  Pagans,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
sorted to,  were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles. 

1  He  also  employs  arj^nients  wholly  ir-  not  as  the  dead,  but  as  those  wno  were  liv- 

relevant  and  out  of  i)lace.  for  the  par|)Ose  in;j  with  God. 

of  showtni^  them  that  this  was  an  unchris-        "^  Cyrill.  c.  Julian.  1.  X.  335-40.  Perhaps 

tian  thing :  a^  tor  example,  from  Matih.  the  Cliristians  may  have  themselves  given 

diap.  23  :  ^"  How,  then,  do  you  call  npon  the  occasion  for  this  charge,  by  their  stories 

Bame  Go<l.  when  Jcsus  sjiys  that  the  sepul-  al)out  appearances  of  the  martyrs  in  visioDS 

chres  are  full  of  all  uncloanncss?"    Again,  bv  night  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs,^ 

Christ  had  said,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  aI>ont  cures  of  diseases,  which  had  been 

dead.*"    Though  the  truth  was,  those  who  wrought  by  them  ;  and  by  tlieir  custom  of 

ciUed  on  the  martyrs  looked  upon  them,  transJWring  a  great  deal  from  the  pagan 

Boperstition  of  incaUKions  to  the  martjn 

VOL.  n.  8 
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t\i  destroy  temples  and  altars/'  says  he,^  ^^and  yoa  have  not 
muitlerea  tiiose  among  us  who  persevere  in  the  religion  of  our 
iCrs,  but  also  those  among  the  heretics  ^ho  are  in  the  same  error 
h  yourselves,  but  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  (so  he  sareasii- 
ly  calls  the  worship  of  Christ)  in  the  same  way  that  you  do.     But 
IS  is  something  which  must  be  ascribed  to  your  own  invention ;  for 
nthor  Jesus  nor  Paul  invited  you  to  do  it."     Instead  of  acknowledg- 
ig,  however,  tliat  this  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  at 
east  to  the  character  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  Julian  maliciously 
gives  it  tlie  following  explanation.     He  says  that  Christ — which,  how- 
ever, is  refuted  by  Christ's  own  language — and  tlie  apostles  did  not 
expect  their  party  would  ever  acquire  such  power ;  and  here  again  he 
repeats  the  old  objection  to  Christianity,  which  in  truth  redounds  to  its 
honor,  that  it  did  not  first  spread  among  the  wise  and  mighty  of  the 
world.     "  But  the  reason  is,"  says  he,  "  they  never  looked  forward 
to  such  mighty  things ;  for  they  were  satisfied  if  they  could  deceive 
muds  and  slaves,  and  through  these  the  women  and  their  husbands, 
Buch  as  Cornelius  and  Ser^pus.     You  may  put  me  down  for  a  liar,  if  a 
single  author  of  that  period  (for  these  events  happened  under  Tiberius 
or  Claudius)  ever  mentioned  these  men."     How  could  he  possibly 
have  possessed  the  least  sense  for  the  godlike  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
when  ne  was  capable  of  bringing  up  such  a  question  as  the  one  which 
follows,  whore,  comparing  Christ  with  great  kings,^  he  says :  "  But 
Jesus,  who  had  persuaded  a  few  of  the  worst  among  you,  has  been 
named  these  three  hundred  years ;  yet  what  remarkable  thing  had  he 
done,  unless  you  suppose  that  healing  the  lame  and  the  blind  and  ex- 
orcising demoniacs  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany  are  to  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  works ; "  —  when  he  alleges  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Christ,  that  he  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  emperor ; 
that  he  who  commanded  the  spirits,  wJio  walked  upon  the  sea^  and 
ejected  evil  spirits,  could  not  change  the  will  of  his  friends  and  kinsmen 
so  as  to  secure  their  own  salvation ;  could  not  bring  them  to  believe  in 
him?    How  little  did  he  who  could  say  this,  understand  the  nature  of 
a  moral  change ! 

No  less  characteristic  of  the  man,  was  the  credulity  with  which,  after 
ridiculuig  the  well-authenticated  faith  of  the  Christians,  he  received  one 
of  the  absurd  tales  of  Heathenism,  objectiDg  to  the  Christians  that  they 
had  forsaken  the  ancilia  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  which  se- 
cured eternal  protection  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  empire ; 
and,  instead  of  these,  worshipped  the  wood  of  the  cross.^  And  equally 
characteristic  is  his  objection  to  Christianity,  —  an  objection  which  con- 
tains some  truth,  but  truth  which  redounds  to  the  honor  of  Christianity, 
—  when  he  says  that  the  Christians  had  let  the  best  things  of  Judaism 
and  Paganism  go,  and  blended  together  the  worst  out  of  both.  They 
had,  for  instance,  thrown  away  from  Judaism  the  sacred  rites,  the 
various  legal  prescriptions,  which  required  the  holiest  hfe,  and  from 
Paganism  the  devout  feeling  towards  all  higher  natures ;  while,  on  the 
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oontrary,  they  had  taken  from  the  Jews  their  intolerant  Monotheism, 
and  from  the  Pagans  their  freedom  and  indifference  of  living ;  ^  or,  aa 
Julian  expressed  it^  their  custom  of  eating  everything,  like  the  green 
herb.  The  truth  here  is,  that  Chrisiianitj  delivered  men  from  the 
joke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  from  a  religion  which  cleaved  to  the 
elements  of  the  world ;  and  that,  on  other  grounds,  it  gave  a  freedom 
of  outward  life,  which,  in  outward  appearance,  might  seem  like  the 

ggan  freedom,  although  it  came  from  an  entirely  different  spirit, 
le  relation  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  between  the  freedom  of 
the  man  who  has  never  felt  the  power  and  the  burden  of  sin,  and  the 
freedom  of  him  who  has  been  actually  redeemed  from  its  bondage. 

He  says  the  Christians  had  given  to  the  pagan  freedom  a  still  wider 
scope ;  —  correctly,  we  must  admit,  so  far  as  it  concerned  outward 
things ;  —  and  tins  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  as  a  matter  of  course, 
'^  because  their  religion  was  to  suit  all  nations,  all  forms  of  human  life ; 
the  innkeeper,  the  publican,  the  dancer,  &c.''  ^  Bating  the  circum* 
stance  that  Julian  carries  the  case  out  to  the  extreme  of  caricature, 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  foundation  of  truth  under-Iving  even  this  accu- 
sation, conformably  to  what  has  just  been  remarked.  It  was  precisely 
because  Christianity  started  with  this  freedom,  because  it  was  bouna 
to  no  particular  outward  and  earthly  forms  of  life,  because  its  trans- 
forming influence  operated  from  within,  that  it  was  capable  of  ap* 
proacliing,  in  like  manner,  people  of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  relations, 
so  as  to  difiuse  its  sanctifying  influence  over  them  all.  So,  too,  he 
gjlorifies  the  gospel,  which  was  given  to  make  returning  sinners  hol^ 
and  happy,  when  be  reckons  it  as  a  reproach  to  Christianity  that  it 
came  first  of  all  to  sinners ;  and  when,  to  give  the  satire  more  point,  he 
cites  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul  himself,  1st  Corinthians  6  :  11. 
In  this  case,  however,  instead  of  dreaming  of  the  justifying  and  sanctar 
fying  power  of  faith  in  Christ,  to  which  Paul  alludes,  he  perverts  the 
sense  of  the  apostle's  language,  as  if  he  referred  to  some  magical  power 
of  baptism  to  destroy  sin.  "  Dost  thou  see,"  he  says,  "  that  tliese  were 
also  such  ?  But  they  have  been  sanctified  and  cleansed,  because  they 
have  received  a  water  that  penetrates  to  the  soul,  by  which  they  could 
be  purified.  Baptism  cannot  remove  leprosy,  gout,  warts,  and  other 
less  or  greater  bodily  defects ;  but  it  was  able  to  purge  away  all  the 
BBS  of  the  soul."  ^ 

As  Julian  did  not  recognize  the  one  image  of  one-  only  God  in  all 
humanity,  —  but  imagined  that  he  saw  in  the  different  races  of  men 
only  the  impress  of  the  different  individualities  of  their  presiding  deities ; 
or  rather,  as  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the  deification  of  nature, 
and  his  gods  were  merely  the  different  human  individualities  of  charac- 
ter, abstracted  and  deified  ;  —  a  national  character  once  in  existence 

1  Ttjv  a^^opiav  xdl  x^f^atorffTtL    Gene-  tuch  a  temper  of  mind  clings  only  to  the 

nt9:3.     Kom.  14:2.  outward.    The  Christians,  moreover,  pro- 

*  VII.  238.  motcd  this  misapprehension  bv  their  own 

«  VII.  f.  245.    And  so  indeed  it  most  ap-  representations  of  the  magical  effects  of 

pear  to  a  man  who  reads  these  words  with  baptism. 

•ncfa  a  temper  and  habit  of  mind ;  becaose 
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appeared  to  him  to  be  incapable  of  change.  He  adduces  the  Western 
nations  as  a  proof  of  this,  who,  although  they  had  been  ibr  so  long  a 
time  under  the  Roman  dominion,  yet  continued  to  remsdn  for  the  most 
part  uncultivated :  ^  but  history,  to  whose  testimony  he  appealed,  has  con- 
fated  what  he  says  ;  for  Chrislianity  has  been  able,  without  destroying 
the  more  essential  national  peculiarities,  to  develope  and  bring  out  the 
spiritual  and  moral  elements  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  human 
nature  in  all. 

Julian  labors  to  show,  that  Christiamty  generally  had  taken  its  shape 
only  by  degrees,  through  the  cooperation  of  various  outward  causes  ; 
as  the  fact  would  easily  seem  to  be  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  in 
^neral  to  every  man  who  does  not  look  at  it  from  the  very  centre  of 
Christian  intuition ;  since  he  will  not  know  how  to  distinguish  in  Chrish 
tianity  itself,  the  unchangeable  essence  from  the  changeable  form,  nor 
tiiat  which  springs  out  of  Sie  essence  of  Christianity  from  the  foreign  ele- 
ments which  have  mixed  in  with  it.  Now,  although  Julian  undoubtedlj 
perceived  the  difference  between  the  Christian  life  and  the  church  doo* 
trines  of  his  time,  and  that  which  was  contained  in  the  letter  of  tbe 
sacred  scriptures ;  yet  he  could  not  separate  what  was  really  foreign 
in  the  prevailing  church  doctrines  of  the  Christians  of  his  time,  and  had 
been  added  to  die  original  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  from  what 
was  merely  the  drapery  of  a  particular  age  in  which  the  essential  Chris- 
tian truth  had  clothed  itself ;  and  thus  he  might  easily  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  he  found  contradictions  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  TestSr 
ment,  because  he  was  incapable  of  recognizing  the  unity  of  the  essence 
in  the  variety  of  its  forms  of  representation. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  imagined  that  he  perceived  a  contradiction  of 
this  sort  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  ;  and  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  point,  he  does  not  even  agree  with  himself.  In  one  pas- 
sage, he  says  of  Christ  to  the  Christians  of  his  time :  ^  ^^As  you  would 
have  it  J  he  has  created  heaven  and  earth ;  for  none  of  his  disciples  has 
said  this  of  him,  except  John  alone,  and  even  he  not  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly." And  in  another  place,  he  says,*  that  neither  Paul  nor  any 
one  of  the  evangelists  ventured  to  call  Jesus,  God ;  but  that  John,  on 
hearing  that  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  many  had  already  be- 
come infected  with  this  contagion,  and  that  the  graves  of  Peter  and 
Paul  were  secretly  worshipped,*  had  first  endeavored,  by  stealth  and 
artifice,  to  foist  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity.^  And  yet,  in 
another  place,®  where  he  wishes  to  point  out  contradictions  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,^  he  finds  in  the  formula  of  baptism,— 
which  he  nowhere  attempts  to  explain  away  as  a  foreign  addition  to  the 

1  rV.  131.  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  teachers 

^  VI.  213.  here  laid  themselves  open  to  his  attacks,  in 

*  L.  X.  f.  317.  a  way  which  he  well  knew  how  to  take  ad- 

*  We  see  with  what  assurance  Julian  here  vantage  of,  when  ihej  professed  to  find  the 
created  facts  after  his  own  imagination.  whole  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  as  it  wag 

'  L.  X.  f.  327.  first  clearly  unfolded  in  the  New  Testament, 

*  L.  IX.  f  291.  or  even  as  with  all  the  later  church  defini- 
^  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  Old-    tions,  contained  already  in  the  Old  Teata- 

Tettament  idea  of  the  Messiah  to  that  of    ment 
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gospeh,— ft  directioii  to  invoke  Christ,  and  ilie  doctrine  of  three  divine 
enenoes.^  He  acooBee  the  apostle  Paul  of  self-eontnidiction, — of  a 
vavering  between  nniversalism  and  particulariam  in  the  doctrine 
eoQceming  Ood;  aimplj  because,  wlule  looking  himself  upon  the 
outride  of  the  matter,  and  ever^here  hunting  up  contradictionSi 
he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  the  mner  connecti(«i  of  the  Pauline  sjih 
ina.  *'  Paul|!'  sajs  he,^  ^^  changes  his  doctrine  concerning  God,  as  a 
>U8  changes  ^or  on  the  rocks.  At  one  time  he  caUi  the  Jews 
['a  only  inheritance ;  at  another,  he  persuades  the  Gentiles  that 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles.  We 
aught  n^tij  ask  Paul,  if  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  cl  the  Gentiles,  why  did  he  send  Moses,  the  prophets,  aiKl  the 
lairaoles  of  the  finbulous  legends,  to  the  Jews  ak>ne  ?  "  ^  Yet  this  quea- 
tioQ  might  have  been  easily  answered,  by  sunply  unfolding  the  Pauline 
doetrinea  concerning  the  law  of  God  wluch  is  within  man ;  concerning 
tte  divine  descent  of  humanity ;  concerning  the  God  in  whom  we  live, 
iKive,  and  have  our  being,  and  who  has  nowhere  left  himself  without  a 
witness ;  concerning  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  and 
m  the  conscience ;  concerning  ihe  reaction  between  moral  corruption 
and  spiritual  blindness ;  concerning  the  object  of  the  Old-Testunent 
flieocracy,  as  a  preparatory  system  to  the  spread  of  God's  kingdom 
among  sJl  mankind ;  concerning  the  fixed  time  of  God's  grace  to  all, 
after  all  had  been  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Li  like  man- 
ner, he  accuses  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  Christians  of  that  period,  of 
contradicting  the  doctrines  of  Christ  himself,  when  they  held  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  observe  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  notwithstandr 
ing  that  Christ,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  had  said  that  he  had  not 
cimie  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fu]^,  and  had  declared  even  the  least 
of  the  commandments  to  be  binding^  —  a  difficulty  which  admitted  of 
being  easily  resolved,  by  rightly  determining  the  meaning  and  the 
references  of  our  Saviour's  remarks. 

In  the  reign  of  Julian,  some  one,  probably  a  pagan  rhetorician,  wrote 
flie  dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Lucian,  called  PhdopatrU.  This  contains 
a  satirical  account  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and*  of  the 
monks,  who,  as  they  were  the  emperor's  most  violent  enemies,  predicted 
nothing  but  failure  of  his  enterprises.  They  are  represented  as  men 
irho  took  pleasure  in  the  public  misfortunes,  as  the  enemies  of  their 
country;  and  hence  the  title  of  the  dialogue.^    In  order  to  imderstand 

1 L.  Tm.  f  262,  he  saya,  that  in  the  Old  {S  12,)  fayon  the  sni)po8ition  that  it  was 

Tcitaxneiit  no  aadi  designation  of  a  higher  composed  at  some  period  sal>8cqueDt  to  the 

latue  belonging  to  the  Messiah,  as  in  tlie  Nicene  cooncil,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 

voids  vpuTOTOMC  naoTK  KTuieuCt  is  to  be  description  of  the  persons  (^  20  and  26) 

faond;  aind  yet  this  expression  belongs  to  who  are  represented  altogether  after  the 

Bud,  whom  Jnlian  had  placed,  on  this  tab-  same  manner,  as  the  monxs  were  nsnal^ 

JBCt,  in  flucfa  direct  opposition  to  John.  depicted  by  the  Pagans  of  this  period.  The 

*  L.  m.  1 106.  expression,  ol  Keiuxpfdvoi  r^  yvutfi^t  mani- 

'  Thns  be  speaks  who  cited  the  (able  of  festly  allndes  to  the  monkish  tonsnre.   The 

the  Aff^;^  abore  mentiom^  as  an  on-  moxiks  say,  that  when  they  have  fosted  tea 

Ubced&ct.  days,   and  watched   ten   nights,   singios 

"  *L.X351.  ipiritual  songs,  they  received  lerelatlons  cf 

' The Tcnr  way  inidiidi  the  doctiiiie of  fatnre  events  in dieems.   j^typhetiodreanis 

Ai  'nii^  is  Sdkided  in  itk  diakM  often. oopor  la  iUi.iC^M&smaivf^W 
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Hie  nature  of  the  charges  which  the  Pagans  brought  against  Christian- 
ity and  the  Christian  church,  we  must  not  only  look  into  their  polemi- 
cal works,  which,  for  tiie  reasons  already  alleged,  could  in  this  period 
be  but  few  in  number ;  but  we  must  also  endeavor  to  find  out  the  cur- 
rent objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  the  Pagans  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life.  The  sources  from  which  such  knowledge  may 
be  obtained,  are  partly  such  writings  of  the  Pagans  in  which  they  occa- 
rionally  allude  to  Christianity  or  the  Christians  ;  and  partly  the  apolo- 
getical  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and 
Augustin. 

Although  many  of  the  objections  of  the  Pagans  to  Christianity, 
springing  out  of  the  natural  relation  of  Pagamsm,  or  of  man  in  his  cor^ 
rupt  state  of  nature,  to  Christianity,  must  ever  be  recurring  ;  yet  there 
are  many  also  which  were  called  forth  by  the  particular  condition  of  the 
Christian  church  in  this  period.  This  is  the  case  with  all  such  objec- 
tions as  arose  from  the  confounding  together  of  church  and  state,  and 
from  the  mass  of  corruption  which,  imder  the  garb  of  Christianity,  had 
attached  itself  to  the  church.  If,  in  the  former  period,  the  extension 
of  the  church,  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  witnessed  of  that  which  the 
divine  power  of  the  gospel  (done  was  able  to  effect ;  nowj  on  the  other 
hand,  me  Pagans,  lookmg,  as  men  are  wont  to  do,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  forgetting  the  experience  of  the  preceding  centuries,  could 
object  against  the  divine  character  of  the  religion,  that  Christianity 
depended  for  its  spread  on  the  favor  of  princes.^  To  refute  this  objec- 
tion, Theodoretus  must  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to 
what  was  transpiring  in  Persia^  when  he  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century. 

In  the  preceding  period,  the  Chnfctians  had  been  accused  of  irrever- 
ence towards  the  Caesars,  (irreligiositas  in  Caesares,)  because  they  re- 
fused to  join  in  those  demonstrations  of  respect  which  idolatrous  pagan 
flattery  paid  to  the  emperors.  But  when  the  Christians  now  reproached 


■nd  Christians.  Not  onlj  what  the  friend 
of  the  emperor  says  respectin?  the  entire 
victory  OTer  the  Persians,  bat  also  what  he 
remarks  concerning  the  cessation  of  the 
Inroads  of  the  Scythians,  {iKdpoficu  tuv 
Ikv&uv,)  is  in  keeping  with  this  period. 
And  this  latter  pas«Eige  has  been  wroligly 
adduced  by  Kelie,  who  attributes  the  pro- 
daction  to  Lucian,  (see  his  dissertation  on 
this  dialogne  in  the  commontationes  theoL 
of  Rosenmneller,  Fnldner,  and  Manrer, 
Lips.  1826,  T.  I.  P.  II.  p.  246,)  against 
Qessner's  hypothesis,  with  which  we  agree ; 
iw  by  the  authors  of  the  fourth  century, 
Ihe  doths  were  assuredly  sometimes  desig- 
nated by  the  general  appellation  of  Scyth- 
ians, (see  for  example,  Eunapii  excerpta, 
e.  26,  in  Majus  scriptorum  yetcrum  nova 
lectio,  Tom.  II.  p.  272.)  But  there  is 
line  point  in  which  Kelle  is  unquestionably 
light,  yiz.  in  saying  that  what  is  affirmed  con- 
oernhie  the  snbi^on  of  Egypt,  a  country 
iriUdi IumI  then  been  to  kmg  wae  ihretdya 


Koman  province,  cannot  withont  force  be 
interpreted  of  this  period.  Yet  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  all  the  particular  marks 
denoting  the  time  in  this  dialogue  are  to 
be  understood  as  historically  true ;  whether 
the  author  did  not  purposely  intend  to 
transDose  the  age,  and  therefore  purposely 
introQuce  many  things  which  belonged  in 
no  respect  to  the  existing  period.  In  Giese- 
ler*8  Kirchengeschichte,  I.  Bd.  2te  Anflage, 
S.  131,  I  see  that  the  Herr  Staatsriuh 
Niebuhr  makes  this  dialogne  to  have  been 
written  at  Constantinople,  under  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  Phocas,  in  the  year  968. 
But,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  the  reasons  whidi 
are  supposed  to  recommend  this  hypothecs 
above  that  of  Gessner,  I  can  only  mention 
theiact 

1  *E/c  jSaaiXiKTjc  Tiv^rjtr^at  fiwafieuC'  The- 
odoret  Grsc  Affect,  curat  Disputat  IX. 
p.  935,  T.  IV.  ed.  Schultz. 

*  See  below,  persecutioDS  in  Peniik 
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tfce  PAgBDS  with  protftmting  tfaemaelyes  be&re  Hie  images  of  the  godf, 
the  repTjT  tibej  sometimes  leeeiTod  was,  that  tiiej  did  not  scruple  &m- 
MilTes  to  ftQ  down  befixre  the  images  of  the  emperor ;  which  was  the 
lees  ezcnsaUe  in  ihem^  ance,  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  it  was 
an  honor  due  to  God  akme.^  The  Christian,  indeed,  had  an  answer ; 
that  this  was  an  abuse  which  had  sprang  from  Paraoism,  and,  having 
beeome  deeply  rooted  by  the  lengtli  of  time,  coold  not  be  extirpatoa 
by  Christianifp' ;  thoo^  the  Church  did  not  cease  to  condemn  it  A 

Next,  while  in  the  earlier  times  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  bad 
been  the  most  ezpreenve  and  conyincing  proof  of  the  divine  power  of 
tibeir  ftith  ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  corruption  whidi, 
imd«r  die  diow  odT  Christianity,  manifested  itself  in  the  puolic  relations 
and  among  the  great  mass  of  nominal  Christians,  was  seised  upon  by 
fte  Pa^ms  as  a  testimony  agunst  Christianity,  and  a^^onst  the  Chris- 
tian period  which  had  led  to  such  results.  They  did  not  reflect  that 
the  evils  which  float  on  the  surfitce  are  ever  eaaly  detected,  but  that 
ik  requires  more  penetration  to  discern  tiie  truly  g^Dod,  which  loves  con- 
eeabnent  and  is  less  obtrumve.  They  saw,  as  Augustin  justiy  expresses 
hims^  with  regard  to  such  characters,  the  scum  only,  which  swims 
sbove,  but  did  not  remark  the  good  oil,  which  had  its  secret  channels, 
and,  Gently  passing  through  them,  made  increase  without  notice.^ 

Thus  it  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  Christianity,  which  the 
bishop  Augustin  was  required  to  answer,^  how  it  was  that  such  great 
and  manifest  evils  had  befallen  the  church  under  Christian  princes,  toko 
fin"  the  most  part  were  diligent  observers  of  the  Christian  reliffionfi 
Augustin,  it  is  true,  in  his  answer  does  not  undertake  (as  would  have 
been  best)  to  dispute  the  position  that  such  princes  had  been  diligent 
observers  of  Christianity  ;  but  what  he  says  tacitiy  supposes  that  he 
iSA  not  himself  concede  this  position,  and  in  some  measure  touches  the 
merits  of  the  case,  although  he  does  not  enter  deeply  into  it.  ^^  It 
were  to  be  wished,"  he  says,  '^  that  somethmg,  at  least,  had  been  said 
of  the  conduct  of  the  earlier  emperors :  thus  examples  would  have  been 
adduced  of  a  similar  or  even  worse  character  under  emperors  who  were 
not  Christians  ;  and  it  might  be  seen  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  men, 
and  not  of  the  doctrine ;  or  else,  not  of  the  emperors  tlieniselves,  but 

^  The  Pagan  ApoUonins,  in  the  Consnl-  yeatm,  et  oetert,  qnie  Tanitiis,  non  reritaa 

litioiife  Zadid  Cnristiani  ei  Apollonii  phi-  Uadit,  etqoe  exBecrabilia  snot 

lotopliif  LLc.28:  Cor  imagiDM  hominnm,  *Aafl:ii8tin.  Seitno  XV.  §  9.     AmnrcA 

nl  oeris  pictas,  Tel  metallif  dcpictaSf  sab  re-  per  paolicam  cnrritf  oleum  aatem  ad  sedem 

nm  rererentia,  etiam  pnblica  adoratione  snam  occnltos  transitas  habet ;  ct  com  oo- 


^_  . J ,  «^ ^ ^ligionem  maxima  de  parte 

*  L.  c.  and  cons,  the  work  De  promtsi.  aervantes.  This  was  lost  the  evil  of  it,  that 

itpnBdkt  Dei, Pers  V.  De  dimidio  tempo-  the  Pagans  heard  sndi  princes  extolled  •• 

lis,  where,  in  c.  VTL,  this  transfer  of  pajgan  xealoos  Christians,  that  such  incorrect,  siidi 

•dniatioa  is  rebuked  :  JEtema  cum  didtur,  meagre  notions  were  entertained  of  whal 

S temporalis  est,  utique  nomen  est  bias-  belonged  to  the  observance  of  Christianity; 

lise:  cum  mortales  licet  ref^es,  in  ea  that  wal  for  forms  of  belief,  for  the  ezler- 

itnr  DIvi,  eisque  snpplices  dicant :  mi-  nal  inteiests  of  the  dinrch,  for  ontwuil 

aini  Testio   altKQioi  fmbk,  penonitati  natten  of  the  dmrch,  wen  eonfoimM 
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of  others,  without  whom  the  emperors  could  have  done  nothing."^  The 
position  itself  he  disputes  in  his  excellent  apologetical  work,  ^^  The  city 
qf  Godj^^  where  he  says :  ^^  If  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  all  the 
nations,  all  the  great,  and  all  judges  ;  if  young  and  old  together  would 
hear  aud  obey  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  such  a  people  would  at  once  par- 
ticipate of  all  civil  prosperity  in  this  present  life,  and  of  eternal  bless- 
edness in  the  next.  But,"  he  adds,  ^^  beoause  one  man  listens  to  these 
doctrines,  and  another  despises  them ;  and  because  the  great  mass  are 
more  attached  to  the  vices  which  flatter  their  corruption,  than  to  the 
salutary  rigor  of  the  virtues ;  the  servants  of  Christ,  whether  they  be 
kings  or  subjects,  rich  or  poor,  freemen  or  slaves,  endure,  if  need  be, 
even  the  worst  of  governments  ;  and,  by  that  patient  endurance,  con- 
tribute to  prepare  for  themselves  a  place  in  that  holiest  and  most  ex- 
alted community  of  angels,  in  that  heavenly  city  where  the  will  of  God 
is  law."  ^  Augustm,  moreover,  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  fountain 
of  those  evils  which  were  improperly  charged  on  Christianity,  was  to 
be  traced  to  a  far  earlier  time,  —  to  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  state, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  earthly  prosperity,  ajid  which  had  been 
checked  by  no  earthly  counterpoise.  He  justly  appeals  here  to  the 
testimony  of  the  older  Roman  authors  themselves :  and,  convinced  that 
the  Ghriktiaa  religion  furnished  the  only  thorou^  remedy  for  the  evil, 
he  thanks  Grod  that  he  had  bestowed  the  means  of  a  radical  cure  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  of  the  greatest  corruption,  whence  mankind  would 
have  ever  sunk  lower  in  ruin.  "  Thanks  be  to  Hie  Lord  our  Crod," 
he  exclaims,  ^^  who  sent  us  his  own  special  assistance  against  those 
evils."  8 

Another  objection  was  urged  agsdnst  Christianity  on  political  grounds, 
which  sprung,  however,  not  from  any  confoundmg  of  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  with  the  behavior  of  those  who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians ;  but  partly  from  a  misapprehension  of  these  precepts  themselves, 
uid  partly  from  the  necessary  opposition  between  the  more  political  wa^ 
of  thinking  peculiar  to  antiquity  and  the  theocratical  and  moral  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  Pagans,  for  instance,  supposed  that  the  Chria- 
tian  doctrine  was  irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
state,  and  that  no  state  could  subsist  in  connection  with  it ;  since  the 
precepts  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  forbade  war  even  on  the  justest 
occasions,  and  thus  the  state  must  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult 
and  wrong  from  the  barbarians.^  To  this  Augustin  replies,  that  these 
precepts  had  reference  to  the  disposition  of  heart,  which,  in  Christians, 
should  always  be  the  same,  rather  than  to  the  outward  actions.  They 
reqmred  that  the  heart  should  constantiy  cherish  the  same  disposition 
of  patience  and  good  will,  while  the  outward  actions  must  differ  accord- 

1  Ep.  138  ad  Marorilin.  the  civil  Tirtnes  ooald  effect  even  withomt 

*  De  dvitate  Dei,  L  IL  c.  19.  the  true  religion,  that  it  might  appear  evi- 

tAngostin,  in   the   letter   above  cited,  dent  that  men,  when  this  is  also  added, 

(4  171,)  comparing  the  effects  of  Christ!-  become  the  citizens  of  another  state,  ^n^oea 

aiiitj  with  the  ciric  Tirtues  of  the  ancient  king  is  the  tmth,  whose  laws  are  love,  and 

Boman  republic,  finely  remarks:  **Thit8  whose  duration  is  etemi^." 

Qod  showed,  in  the  example  of  that  flour-  *  Angnstin.  ep,  136 
iiUBff  wnpirtt  of  the  fiostfiiSi  hov  sncb 
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mg  as  flie  best  interestB  of  fhose  towards  whom  we  are  thus  disposed 
reqaire.^  To  Chose  who  maintained  that  Ghristiamtj  necessarily  con- 
ffieted  with  the  welfitre  of  states,  he  says :  **  Let  them  give  us  sach 
warriors  as  the  Christian  doctrine  requires  thej  should  be ;  such  sab> 
jeetB ;  such  husbands  and  wives ;  such  fathers,  sons,  masters,  and  serr* 
ants ;  such  IdngB  and  judges ;  such  payers  and  receivers  of  tribute  as 
they  ought  to  be  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;«— 
ana  would  they  still  ventive  to  assert,  that  this  doctrine  is  opposed  to 
the  state  ?  Nay,  would  they  not  rather  confess  without  hecdtation,  that, 
if  it  were  followed,  it  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  state  ?  " 

The  Pagans  also  labored  to  show  in  the  historical  way,  that  it  was  by 
fenaking  the  nationjd  gods,  to  whom  the  Roman  empire  owed  its  in- 
crease md  jprosnerity,  and  by  the  spread  of  Christianitjr,  the  state  had 
bem  ndned.  ouch  was  the  um  of  Eunapius  and  of  Zlosimus  in  thw 
Usfanrical  works,  written  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Spanish  presbyter^ 
Plaohis  Ofosius  of  Tarraco,  in  Spain,  at  the  request  of  Augustin,  inxyte, 
in  tihe  year  417,'  his  historical  compend,  for  the  purpose  of  reiuting 
ttis  charge  by  &cts  of  histcHry ;  and  for  the  same  reason  Augustin  him- 
arif  was  led  to  write  his  profound  work  concerning  the  ori^,  char- 
aeter,  progress,  and  ultimate  aim,  of  the  city  of  God. 

C.  Varioits  Obstcu^les  which  hindered  the  ProgreB9  of  Christianity 
among  the  Heathen  ;  various  Means  and  MeUwds  by  which  it  was 
promoted;  and  the  different  Kinds  of  Conversion. 

The  obstacles  which,  in  this  particular  period,  hindered  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  HeaUien,  varied  among  the  different  classes 
of  the  Heathen,  according  to  their  different  tendencies  of  mind  and 
fisefing.  Some  to  heathen  superstition  united  the  consciousness  of 
great  crime,  and  sought  in  the  former  an  antidote  against  the  stings  of 
tibe  latter.  They  were  unwilling  to  abandon  the  superstition  in  which 
(bey  had  been  used  to  find  so  convenient  a  prop ;  and  a  religion  pre- 
senting moral  claims  had  no  attractions  for  them,  unless  when  unwor- 
thy priests,  who  made  Christianity  itself  to  be  only  another  Paganism, 
had  either  lowered,  or  concealed  from  them,  these  moral  claims,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  avowed  Pagans  into  nominal  Christians.  Others, 
who,  to  the  eyes  of  men  or  in  their  own  superficial  view,  had  led  blame- 
leas  lives,  imagined  thev  possessed  all  they  needed  in  their  own  refi* 

S'm,  and  especially  that  they  needed  not  a  Redeemer.  In  this 
hmon  they  were  more  confirmed,  when,  instead  of  examining  their 
hearts  by  the  demands  of  the  holy  law  in  their  conscience,  or  of  com- 
paring themselves  with  real  and  living  Christians,  of  whom  perhaps 
they  never  saw  an  example  within  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance^ 
diey  contrasted  themselves  with  the  vastiy  greater  number  of  nominal 
Ouistians.    It  is  of  such  Augustin  speaks :  ^  ^^  You  will  find,"  he  says, 

^  Angnstin.  ep.  13S.  Lrta  pnecepta  magis  qnod  eis  rideatnr  prodesse  posae,  qiiibat 

id  pneputuionein  cordis,  qua  mtiu   est,  bene  Telle  debemns. 

pmmere,  quam  ad  opos,  qnod  in  aperto  fit,  *  Adyertns   Paganos   historiarom   libil 

tt  teneatnr  in  secreto  animi  patientia  com    Vll.  

benerolentiA,  in  maaifeito  antem  id  fiat,  *  De  dvitate  Dei,  Hbri  XXII. 
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**many  Pagans  refusing  to  embrace  Christianity,  because  they  are  satis- 
fied with  their  own  good  lives.  One  should  live,  say  they,  uprightly. 
What  further  precept  can  Christ  give  us  ?  We  lead  good  lives  al- 
ready :  what  need  have  we  of  Christ  ?  We  commit  no  murder,  theft, 
nor  robbery ;  we  covet  no  man's  possessions,  we  are  guilty  of  no  breach 
of  the  matrimonial  bond.  Let  something  worthy  of  censure  be  found 
in  our  lives,  and  whoever  can  point  it  out  may  make  us  Christians." 
Comparing  himself  with  the  nominal  Christians:   "Why  would  you 

S3rsuade  me  to  become  a  Christian  ?  I  have  been  de&auded  by  a 
hristian ;  I  never  defrauded  any  man ;  a  Christian  has  broken 
his  oath  to  me,  and  I  never  broke  my  word  to  any  man."  ^  Others, 
men  of  profounder  feelings,  men  who  were  animated  by  a  loftier  moral 
idea,  and  who  perceived  the  contrast  between  this  and  their  own  life, 
sought  for  peace  in  doctrines  which  no  doubt  had  sprung  from  the 
universal  religious  sense  of  mankind, — those  doctrines  which  formed  the 
imtem  of  the  Neo-Platonists  concerning  a  €rod  who  would  purify  from 
the  stains  that  adhered  to  them,  and  free  from  their  chains,  the  strug- 
ding  and  suffering  souls  which,  derived  from  himself,  were  fettered  in 
vie  bonds  of  a  sensual  nature,  and  sighed  after  their  ori^nal  source*' 
With  this  they  united  a  theory  which  taught  various  mysterious  out- 
irard  methods  of  expation  and  cleansing,  wherebv  men  could  draw 
down  upon  themselves  the  redeeming  and  sanctifying  powers  of  tlie 
deity  to  purify  and  preserve  both  body  and  soul ;  where,  however,  it 
was  doubtless  at  the  same 'time  assumed,  that  tiie  right  disposition 
existed  within.^  To  many  this  presentiiment  of  a  redeeming  God  be- 
came afterwards,  when  they  perceived  the  insufficiency  of  those  out* 
ward  means  of  expiation,  a  point  of  transition  to  Christianity. 

Again,  from  the  rude  and  uncultivated  mass  who  were  wholly  sunk 
in  blind  superstition,  we  should  distinguish  the  men  of  education.  In 
particular,  there  were  then  among  the  Pagans  in  the  large  cities,  mul- 
titudes of  half-educated  men,  firom  the  rhetorical  schools,  with  whom 
certain  rhetorical  flourishes,  a  certain  round  of  fine  set  phrases,  which 
they  had  learned  to  repeat,  passed  for  a  genuine  culture  of  mind  and 
heflurt ;  men  whose  taste,  tnuiied  to  effeminacy  from  their  youth  up- 
wards in  those  showy  and  superficial  schools,  had  contracted  a  disret 
iih  for  all  vigorous  and  sound  nourishment,  both  of  mind  and  heart. 
The  difficulty  of  approaching  such  persons  increased  in  the  same  pro- 

I  In  Psalm.  25.    Enarrat  II.  4  14.  rant     Also  Simplidas  holds  that^  along 

*  Zevc  (ihaui^^  Ka^dpautc^  futXlxuK,  See  with  the  inner  spiritual  purificalion  of  the 
iha  Hymns  of  Synesios.  sonl  by  the  rational  knowledge  of  God  and 

*  E.  g.  Longinianns,  a  Paean  of  North  a  life  in  harmony  with  nature,  the  external 
Africa,  writes  to  Augustin^  who  had  qnes-  means  of  purification  handed  down  from 
tioned  him  with  regard  to  his  own  opinion  the  gods,  by  which  the  body  is  sanctified  as 
on  the  right  waj  which  leads  to  God,  (ep.  the  organ  of  the  soul,  are  also  necessary 
2S4:)  Via  est  m  Denm  melior,  qua  vir  in  order  that  the  whole  man  may  partake 
bonus  pi  is,  justis,  veris,  castis  dictis  factis-  of  the  i9wa  kAXdfific.  Simplicii  in  Epictet. 
qoe  probatus^  et  Deorum  comitatu  vallatus,  enchiridion,  p.  21 S.  It  must  be  con^ssed, 
m  peum  intcntione  animi  montisque  ire  that  a  great  deal  may  be  found  here  which 
feitinat  Via  est,  quae  purgati  antiquomm  is  analogous  to  the  church  doctrine  of  that 
•acrorum  piis  proeceptis,  expiationibusqiie  period  respecting  the  magical  sanctifying 
parissimis,  et  abstcmits  observationibns  de-  effects  of  the  sacraments. 

fiOcti,  anima  et  corpore  coiutantefl  deprope- 


pertion  intli  their  dudbw  md  saperfioial  waj  of  thinking,  and  their 
dnliMMB  of  sense  to  all  the  deeper  moral  and  religious  wants  of  their 
nature.  Snoh  men  could  pat  up  with  nothing^  but  that  which  came 
leeonunended  to  them  in  h^utifiil  phrases.  The  plainness  and  sim- 
{fieitj  of  the  sacred  word  was  to  tiiem  reason  enongb  for  despising  it. 
Aad,  atthoudi  thej  knew  very  little  i^ut  philoso^y  themselvesv  yet 
ihej  wanted  a  phibsojihical  relioon,  and  reproached  the  Christiana 
OB  account  of  uieir  blind  creduUty.  Of  such,  Theodoretus  says: 
^  Some  who  haire  read  the  poets  and  orators,  sofkie  who  have  also  had 
a  taste  of  Plato's  eloquence,  aes{»se  the  sacred  scriptures,  because  they 
are  not  set  out  with  beautifiil  phrases ;  and  they  are  ashamed  to  learn 
the  tmth  fiom  fishermen.  And  this  pride  is  found  in  men  who  poe- 
Aas  bat  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy,— *who  have 
«iy  scraped  together,  firom  one  quarter  and  another,  a  sort  of  literary 
MDey.^  Of  such,  Augustin,  in  his  beautiful  tract,  entitled,  ^^  A  guide 
ta  die  instruction  of  the  di&n^  classes  of  Pagan  catechumens,"  says 
that  their  teachers  must  accustom  them  to  hear  scripture  read,  wiui- 
eut  despising  it  because  its  language  is  so  simple  and  firee  from  all 
ifaetorical  embelUshmonts.'  It  is  to  such,  Theodoretus  says :  ®  ^^  It  was 
God's  will  that  all  men,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  leaiiied  and  unlearned, 
shoemakers,  weavers,  and  other  mechanics,  moreover  slaves,  beggars, 
wmnen,  both  such  as  live  in  the  abundance  of  all  things,  aud  such  as 
depend  on  the  work  of  their  own  huids,  should  draw  from  the  same 
fixintain  of  salvation :  for  this  reason  he  employed  fishermen,  and  one 
who  was  a  shoemaker,  (he  should  have  said  a  tont-maker,  Paul,)  as  his 
instruments ;  and  he  let  their  language  remain  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
mng^  but  poured  through  the  same  tiie  clear  streams  of  heavenly  with 
dun." 

ChrysoBtom  once  heard  a  Christian,  in  disputing  with  a  rhetorically 
educated  Pagan  of  this  class,  contend  that,  in  the  elegant  and  proper 
use  <3i  the  Greek  language,  Paul  was  superior  to  Plato.  He  censured 
the  Christian  who  so  badly  understood  how  to  defend  his  own  cause ; 
since  the  very  point  he  was  chiefly  concerned  to  make  out,  was  that 
the  apostles  were  men  destitute  of  human  learning  and  art,  in  order  to 
ihow  that  it  was  not  human  power,  but  the  power  of  God,  which  oper> 
ated  through  them.^ 

Among  the  cultivated  Pagans,  the  following  view  of  religion  exten- 
Bvely  prevailed ;  that  with  ^e  diversity  of  nations  and  the  varieties  of 
&e  human  race  was  necessarily  connected  the  diversity  of  religions. 
There  was,  indeed,  but  one  original  divine  Essence ;  but  the  union 
between  this  highest  one  and  the  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  hur 
Banity,  could  only  be  mediated  through  certain  higher  natiires  which 
Ittd  emanated  from  that  ori^nal  Essence,  viz.  the  gods,  under  whose 
the  several  portions  of  the  earth  were  distributed.     Or  again. 


^  Tbcodoret.  Gnec  affect  carat  Dispa-  illos  doctissimos.    Docendi  sint  scripliuM 

•tt.  I  p,  696,  T.  IV.  aodire  dinnas,  ne  tordeat  cis  soUdiiBi  elo- 

'  I>e  catcchixand.  nidib.  c.  IX.  Sunt  <|ai-  qoiam,  quia  non  wt  inflatiim. 
dim  de  sdiolia  iisitatissimU  grainmatico-        *  DUpntat  Ylll.  pag.  899. 
nm  oraiommqiie  feaieniei,  quoa  neque       ^  CluTiofloiit  ep.  M  CorinA.  L  H.  Ul 
lateridiocas  p-w^w'Tt  ndoit  nonm  iiiMc 
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fliey  conceived  all  the  different  religions  to  be  only  different  forms  of 
tihe  revelation  of  one  and  the  same  divine  substance  —  to  be  one  es- 
sence in  manifold  forms  ;  and  it  was  precisely  by  this  manifoldness,  as 
ihey  supposed,  that  God  was  most  highly  honored.  There  could  not 
be  one  single  way  alone  which  conducted,  excludve  of  all  others,  to 
the  supreme,  hidden,  original  Essence  :  it  was  only  by  different  ways 
that  men  could  attain  to  the  most  hidden  mystery  of  the  divine  Being. 
Accordingly  says  Simplicius,^  God  is  everywhere  present,  with  all  bis 
divine  powers ;  but  limited  men,  who  are  confined  to  their  several  de- 
terminate spots  of  the  earth,  could  not  grasp  the  immense  whole.  The 
di\ine  powers,  like  natural  ^fts,  must  be  variously  distributed.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Neo-Platonic  Pagan  philosopher  Proclus  worshipped 
Greek  and  Oriental  divinities,  According  to  the  peculiar  Greek  and 
Oriental  modes  of  worship ;  it  being  his  wont  to  say,  that  the  philoso- 
pher ought  not  to  bind  himself  to  the  observance  of  this  or  that  na- 
tional form  of  worship,  but,  as  the  common  hierophant  for  the  whole 
world,  be  familiar  with  every  form  of  religion.*  "  The  rivalship  of  the 
different  religions,"  says  Themistius  to  the  emperor  Jovian,*  "  directly 
contributes  to  stir  up  zeal  in  worship.  There  are  different  ways — 
some  more  difficult,  others  easier ;  some  rougher,  others  more  plain  and 
even —  which  lead  to  the  same.  goal.  If  you  dlow  but  one  way  to  be 
good,  and  hedge  up  the  others,  emulation  is  at  an  end.  God  desires 
DO  such  agreement  among  men.  As  Heraclitus  says.  Nature  loves  to 
hide  herself,  and  still  more  than  nature,  the  Creator  of  it,  —  whom  we 
reverence  particularly  on  this  account,  because  the  knowledge  of  him 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  toil.  As 
you  have  various  ranks  and  conditions  among  your  subjects,  who  all  in 
like  manner  depend  on  you,  and  look  up  to  you — so,  be  assured,  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  also  takes  pleasure  in  variety  and  in  the  diversi- 
ties of  condition.  It  is  his  will,  that  the  Syrians  should  worship  him 
in  one  way,  the  Greeks  in  another,  and  the  Egyptians  in  still  another. 
And,  again,  the  Syrians  are  not  agreed  among  themselves,  but  are 
subdivided  into  different  minor  sects.  None  have  precisely  the  same 
notions  with  the  others.  Why,  then,  should  we  try  to  force  that  which 
is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?"  In  like  manner  writes  Symma- 
chus,  in  the  above-cited  Relatio  ad  Valentinianum :  "  It  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  hold  that  Being  whom  all  worship,  to  be  one  and 
tlie  same.  We  all  see  the  same  stars ;  there  is  a  common  cope  of 
heaven;  the  same  universe  contains  us.  What  matters  it  in  what 
way  each  finds  the  truth  ?  By  one  way  it  is  impossible  to  reach  so  hid- 
den a  matter."  If  no  regard  were  paid  to  the  essential  opposition  be- 
tween Christian  Theism  and  Paganism,  it  might  seem  as  if  Christianity 
too  easily  admitted  of  being  taken  up  into  tiiis  eclecticism,  and  might 
find  its  place  along  with  the  others  as  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  re- 
ligion. But  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity  struggled  against 
everything  like  tins ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  exposed  the  more  to 

^  In  Epictet  enchiridion,  p.  219, 220.  '  See  Marini  vita  Ficeli,  p.  74. 

*  See  tne  above-cited  diseoorse,  p.  67  and  6S. 
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tiie  reproach  of  a  stiflF  and  uncompromising  intolerance.  It  substituted 
an  objective,  firm,  and  steadfast  word  of  God  in  place  of  the  impure 
and  barely  subjective  presentiment,  feeling,  and  opinion  of  man,  which 
confounded  godlike  and  ungodlike ;  and  it  made  that  divine  word  a 
judge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Arabrosius  says  rightly  to  Sym- 
machns,  *'  Come  and  learn  on  the  earth  the  walk  in  heaven.  Here 
we  Hve,  and  there  is  our  walk.  Let  God,  my  Creator,  teach  me  himself 
the  mysteries  of  heaven.  Let  not  man  teach  me,  who  knows  not  even 
himself." 

It  is  true,  the  religious  way  of  thinking  we  have  just  described,  pos- 
sessed some  truth  at  bottom ;  which  tnith,  however,  Christianity  alone 
teaches  us  how  to  separate  from  the  falsehood  with  which  it  is  associated. 
That  free  development  of  the  individualities  of  human  character  in 
religion  is  to  be  found  in  Christianity,  as  it  had  nowhere  been  seen  be- 
fore :  but  it  is  here  subordinated  to  a  higher,  all-transforming  princi- 
ple ;  and  by  this  it  was  to  be  gradually  purged  from  all  intermixture 
of  the  ungodlike  element.  To  that  eciualization  of  all  forms  of  religion 
which  spnmg  out  of  the  principle  of  the  deification  of  nature,  an  error 
of  the  contrary  kind  did,  indeed,  oppose  itself  at  that  time  in  the 
Christian  church.  This  error  had  its  ground,  however,  not  in  Chris- 
tianity itself,  but  in  human  inventions,  confounded  with  Christianity 
— in  a  narrow  dogmatism,  which  would  adhere  to  one  fixed  and 
detenninatc  fonn  of  the  human  apprehension  of  Christianity,  which 
form  could,  no  more  than  any  thing  else  human,  be  exempt  from  error 
and  adapted  to  all  human  minds  and  all  stages  of  the  development  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  knowledge.  Yet  this  form  was  to  be 
maintained  as  c<»mj>lete,  eternally  valid,  the  only  tnie  way  of  appre- 
hending Christianity ;  and  all  minds  forced  into  this  one  yoke.  As 
opposed  to  this  other  extreme,  the  erroneous,  pagan  way  of  thinking 
might  the  more  easily  seem  to  present  a  semblance  of  truth. 

As  the  relation  of  the  different  classes  of  Pagans  to  Chiistianity 
varied,  so  also  the  ways  were  various  by  which  they  were  led  to  em- 
brace the  go3{)cl :  and  in  the  great  variety  of  these  leadings  was  shown 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  But  we  must  first  distinguish  in  this 
period  between  conversion  in  the  proper  and  Christian  sense  —  an  in- 
ward change  of  disposition  wrought  by  Christianity,  and  the  mere  out- 
ward adoption  of  Christianity;  that  is,  of  its  name  and  ceremonial 
observances,  —  or  an  exchange  of  open,  undisguised  Paganism,  for  a 
nominal  Christianity  coveriiig  a  pagan  way  of  thinking.  It  must  be 
erident,  from  what  has  already  been  obsen-ed  respecting  the  spread  of 
Christianity  mider  the  Christian  emperors,  that  in  this  period  the  num- 
ber of  conversions  of  the  latter  kind  far  exceeded  those  of  the  former. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  those  church-teachers  who 
were  right  earnest  in  bringing  about  conversions  of  the  genuine  stamp. 
Thus  Augustin,  f  t  instance,  in  remarking  on  John  6 :  26,  complains : 
"  How  many  seek  Jesus  onlv  that  he  mav  benefit  them  in  earthly  mat^ 
ters  I  One  mjui  has  a  lawsuit,  —  so  he  seeks  the  intercession  of  the 
clergy  ;  another  b  oppressed,  by  his  superior,  —  so  he  takes  refuge  in 
the  church.     Others  are  seeking,  one  in  this  way,  and  another  in  that, 
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to  be  interceded  for  in  some  quarter  where  they  have  but  little  influ- 
ence themselves.  The  church  is  dailj  full  of  such  persons.  Seldom 
is  Jesus  sought  for  Jesus'  sake."  ^ 

Doubtless  it  might  happen,  that  many,  whose  sole   intention  was 
hypocritically  to  put  on  the  profession  of  Christianity,  would  be  led 
farther  than  they  meant  to  be,  by  some  bishop  or  catechist,  who  under- 
stood his  calling  and  its  duties.     Such  an  one  first  took  pains  to  inform 
himself,  in  the  way  prescribed  by  Augustin  in  his  excellent  guide  to  the 
catechist,  (the  tract  de  catechizandis  rudibus,)  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Pagan  to  seek  baptism.     If  he  showed  that  he  was  actuated 
by  impure  motives,  such  an  enlightened  teacher  would  gently  repel 
mm.     Or  if,  which  was  most  often  the  case,  he  answered  the  inquiries 
of  the  catechist  in  conformity  with  his  own  hypocritical  disposition,  still 
the  catechist  endeavored  to  give  his  conversation  such  a  turn  as  to 
reach  the  heart  of  the  heathen  man.     "  Often,"  says  the  bishop  Au- 
gustin,—  speaking  here  from  the  experience  which  must  belong  to  all 
men  of  the  like  spirit,  — "  often  the  mercy  of  God  so  comes  to  the 
help  of  the  catechist's  ministry,  that  the  Pagan,  moved  by  his  discourse, 
resolves  to  become  that  which  he  meant  to  feign."  ^    But  if  Pagans  of 
this  character  came  to  one  of  the  great  majority  of  those  ecclesiastics, 
men  wholly  without  experience  in  the  trial  of  spirits,  or  who  were  only 
interested  to  multiply  the  number  of  nominal  Christians,  they  were  re- 
ceived at  once  into  the  same  number  without  farther  question.     Yet 
even  these,  after  being  incorporated  with  the  visible  church,  might  be 
led  by  what  was  there  presented  to  them ;  by  the  impressions  which 
they  involuntarily  received  ;   by  the  society  of  Christians ;  by  partici- 
pating in  the  acts  of  worship ;  by  some  word  of  the  sermon  to  which 
they  might  be  listening  with  others  on  some  great  festival,  —  by  such 
or  other  means, — to  find  in  the  church  a  good  of  a  higher  kind  than 
any  which  they  had  sought  for  in  it.     Hence,  Augustin  remarks: 
*'  Many,  who  presented  themselves  to  the  church  with  such  impure  mo- 
tives, were,  notwithstanding,  reformed  after  they  had  once  come  into 
it."  ^    But,  assuredly,  no  one  was  warranted  for  this  reason  to  counte- 
nance such  hypocrisy,  to  approve  the  evil,  that  good  might  come  out  of 
it.     And  beyond  all  doubt,  the  number  was  far  greater  of  those  who 
grew  hardened  in  that  worldly  sense  by  which,  from  the  first,  they  had 
profaned  a  holy  profession,  and  who  were  thus  the  means  of  introducing 
mto  the  church  a  great  mass  of  corruption.    Among  the  fruits  of  such 
mere  outward  conversions  were  those  who  were  found,  soon  aftem^ards, 
at  the  altars  of  the  false  gods.     We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  laws 

^  In  John.  Tract.  25,  c.  10.     Ancustin  sis,  §  4,  remarks:  "A  man  may  present 

also  notices  as  outward  reasons  whicli  led  himself  for  baptism   to  please  his  wife,  a 

many  to  adopt  Christianity,  (p.  47,)    Ut  wife  to  please  her  husband,  a  servant  to 

majorem  amicum  conciliet,  ut  ad  concupi-  please  his  master,  a  friend  to  please  his 

tarn  uxorcm  perveniat,  ut  aliquam  pressu-  friend.    And  now  it  b  incumbent  on  the 

ram  hujos  seculi  cvadaL  catechist,  throutjh  whatever  motives  the  in- 

*  De  catechiz.  rudib.  c.  5.    Sfcpe  adest  dividual  may  have  come,  to  lead  him  to  find 

miscricordia  Dei,  per  ministerium  catechi-  in  the  church  something  higher  and  better 

santis,  ut  sermone  commotns  jam  fieri  vclit,  than  he  was  seeking  for." 

oaod  decreverat  fingere.    So  also  Cyril  of  ^  Augustin.  S.  47.     Multi  etiam  sic  in- 

Jenualem,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Cateche-  trantes  corriguntor  ingressi. 
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enacted  against  apostates  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  (see 
above.)^ 

Yet  these  gro99  worldly  motives  were  not  the  onlj  ones  which  led  to 
hypocritical  conversions;  as,  indeed,  there  were  many  different  stages 
of  hypocrisy  in  these  conversions,  according  as  the  consciousness  of 
deception  was  more  or  less  present ;  according  as  intentional  fraud  or 
imconscious  self-deception  more  or  less  predominated.  Many  were  first 
awakened  by  outward  impressions,  which  might  lead  them  to  a  super- 
stition which  had  amply  changed  its  color,  as  well  as  from  superstition 
to  the  fiEuth.  Many  supposed  they  had  seen  miraculous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  similar  to  what  had  been  witnessed, 
though  under  different  circumstances,  by  Constautine  ;  others,  who  had 
heard  of  the  divine  power  of  Christ,  driven  in  some  strait  to  seek  for 
assistance  from  the  unknown  God,  believed  they  had  seen  him  visv- 
bly  manifested,  and  that  they  were  thus  delivered.^  To  others, 
8(Hne  occurrence  of  the  day,  which  was  afterwards  forgotten,  but 
which  had  made  an  impression  on  their  souls,  of  wluch,  however, 
they  were  but  vaguely  conscious,  would  re-appear  in  the  form  of  a 
dream,  where  they  imagined  they  saw  Christ,  or  some  martyr,  threat- 
ening, warning,  admonishing  them.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it 
might  be,  that  the  individual  was  seeking  in  Christianity  onlj  for  some 
earthly  good,  although  he  was  not  hoping  to  obtain  it  from  man,  like 
the  class  of  hypocritical  professors  first  mentioned,  but  from  God.  Not 
love,  but  fear,  which  easily  creates  idols,  or  not  the  love  which  is  bent 
on  heavenly  things,  but  a  material  craving  after  miraculous  revelations 
to  the  senses,  which  he  hoped  to  find  in  Christianity,  led  him  to  the 
church.  Much  depended  also  on  the  circumstance  whether  he  found 
a  teacher  who  could  point  him  away  from  sensuous  to  spiritual  things. 
According  to  Augustin's  directions  to  the  catechist,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  latter  to  take  advantage  of  such  communications  to  imj^ress  it  on 
the  Heathen's  heart,  how  great  was  God's  care  for  men ;  but  then  he 
should  also  aim  to  divert  his  mind  from  such  wonders  and  dreams,  and 
lead  it  in  the  more  certain  way,  and  to  the  surer  testimonies  of  holy 
scripture  ;  —  he  should  inform  him,  that  God  would  not  awaken  him  by 
such  signs  and  dreams,  if  a  safer  way  had  not  been  already  y>repared  for 
him  in  holy  scripture,  where  he  was  not  to  seek  for  visible  miracles, 
but  accustom  himself  to  wait  for  invisible  ones ;  —  where  he  would  be 
taught  of  God  not  in  the  visions  of  sleep^  but  while  awake?  But  when 
such  teachers  in  Christianity  were  wanting,  individuals  of  this  class 
might  easily  be  so  misled,  as  merely  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  pagan 
superstition,  another  under  the  Christian  dress. 

It  so  happened,  that  many  had  their  fears  excited  by  particular  out- 
ward impressions,  or  by  the  inner  excitements  of  conscience.*  They 
felt  the  need  of  pardon ;  but  they  had  no  right  conception  of  the  for- 

*  See  the  entire  Titulai  VII.  of  the  1. 16,  *  Auj^stin.  de  catechizand.  rudib.  c.  V. 
Cod.  Theodos.  Comp.  the  decrees  of  Siri-  Rarissimc  qnippe  accidit,  immo  yero  nun- 
dns  ad  Himcrinm,  of  the  year  3S5,  S  *•  qu«m,  ut  quisquam  veniat  volcns  fieri  Chris- 

*  See  c  g-  Paiilin.  Nolan,  ep.  36  ad  Ma-  tianus,  qui  non  sit  aliquo  Dei  timore  per- 
earinm.  caUns. 

'  Be  ouechiz.  nidib.  c.  YL 
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giveness  of  sins,  or  of  what  must  be  done  on  man's  part  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  They  dreamed  of  obtaining  at  once,  by  the  opus  operatum  of 
baptism,  the  magical  extinction  of  tibeir  sins,  although  they  still  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  them.  Now,  in  case  such  individuals  came  to 
a  bishop  or  catechist,  of  the  character  required  in  the  above-cited  work 
of  Augustin,  such  a  teacher  would  avail  himself  of  the  disturbed  con- 
science, which  had  brought  them  to  him,  as  a  fevorable  opportunity  for 
preaching  to  them  repentance,  and  of  leading  them  from  the  way  of  a 
hypocritical  to  an  honest  conversion.  But  unhappily,  there  were  bish* 
ops  whose  only  wish  was  to  make  the  conversion  to  Christianity  a  right 
easy  thing  for  the  Pagans ;  and  whose  instructions,  therefore,  served 
much  rather  to  confirm  them  in  this  wrong  state  of  mind,  than  to  draw 
them  away  from  it.  They  merely  told  them  what  they  would  have  to 
believe  in  order  to  be  Christians ;  but  they  were  silent  as  to  the  obliga* 
tions  to  a  holy  life  which  flowed  out  of  Una  faith,  lest  they  mij^t  thoa 
be  deterred  from  baptism.  Hence  they  baptised  even  those  who  lived 
in  open  sin,  and  who  plainly  enough  manifested  that  it  was  not  their 
purpose  to  forsake  it.  They  imagined,  that  when  these  were  once  bap* 
tised  and  introduced  mto  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  it  was  then  time 
enougli  to  admomsh  them  against  sin.  These  corrupt  modes  of  pro> 
cedure  ori^nated  partly  in  the  erroneous  notions  of  worth  attached 
to  a  barely  outward  baptism  and  outward  church  fellowship;  and 
partly  in  the  false  notions  of  what  constituted  faith,  and  of  tiie  relation 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  of  morals  in  Christianity  to  each  other.^ 

Against  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  errors  out  of  which  it 
sprang,  Augustin  wrote  his  excellent  work  de  fide  et  operibus.  Ho 
says  here,  §  9 :  "  What  more  befitting  time  can  be  found  for  one  to 
hear  about  the  faith  which  he  ought  to  cherish,  and  how  he  ought  to 
live,  than  that  time  when,  with  a  soul  full  of  longing  desire,  he  pants 
after  the  sacrament  of  faith  that  conducts  to  salvation  ?  What  other 
season  can  be  a  more  appropriate  one,  for  learning  what  manner  of  walk 
is  suited  to  so  great  a  sacrament,  which  they  are  longing  to  receive  ? 
Will  it  be  after  they  have  received  it ;  even  though  after  baptism  they 
should  be  in  the  practice  of  great  sins,  — even  though  they  have 
never  as  yet  become  new  men,  but  remain  in  their  former  guilt  ?  Then^ 
by  a  strange  perversion  of  language,  it  would  first  be  said  to  them : 
*  Put  on  the  new  man ; ' —  and  then,  after  they  have  done  so,  —  *  Pot 
off  the  old  man  ;  *  whereas  the  apostie,  observing  the  proper  order  of 


1  They  imao^ncd  that  such  persons,  by 
means  of  that  oatward  baptism  and  the 
oatward  fellowship  of  ihe  church,  by  means 
of  that  which  they  called  faith,  had  at  least 
a  hope  of  salvation  beyond  that  of  the  Pa- 
gans,  althonp^h,  ere  they  could  attain  to  it, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  pass 
througrh  a  rofininjij  tire,  ignis  purgatorius. 
AjB^ainst  such  bishops,  animated  with  this 
false  zeal  for  multiplying  the  numbers  of  the 
Christians,  Chrysosiom  takes  ground  in  his 
tract  irpbg  rov  ^ijfiijTpiov  nef^  /carovv^^ewf, 
T.  YL  ed.  SayU.  £  145.    "*  Oar  Lord  auen 


it  as  a  precept,  Give  not  that  which  is  holr 
nnto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  peara 
before  swine.  But  through  foolish  vani^ 
and  ambition  we  have  subverted  this  com* 
mand  too,  by  admitting  those  cormptv  uq- 
belionng  men,  who  are  full  of  evil,  befora 
they  have  given  us  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  change  of  mind,  to  partake  of 
the  sacraments.  It  is  on  this  account  maor 
of  those  who  were  thus  baptized,  have  fiu* 
len  away,  and  have  occasioned  mach  scan 
dal." 
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ttiiiigs,  says :  *  Put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new,'  Coloss.  S : 
9, 10 ;  and  the  Lord  himself  exclaims :  ^  No  man  patteth  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment ;  neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old 
botdes/  Matth.  9  :  16, 17." 

The  advocates  of  these  measures  alleged  in  their  defence,  that  in  the 
letters  of  ihe  apostles  the  doctrines  of  faith  preceded  those  of  morals. 
To  this  Angostm  replied :  ^^  TUs  might  have  some  weight,  if  it  were 
die  fiict,  that  there  are  particular  writings  of  the  apostles  addressed  to 
the  catechumens,  and  other  particular  epistles  addressed  to  the  baptised; 
and  in  the  former  nothing  but  the  doctrines  of  faith  were  presented ; 
in  the  latter  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  morals.  But  the  truth  is,  all 
die  epistles  are  addressed  to  Christians  already  baptised.  Why,  then, 
do  we  find  the  two  things  combined  ?  We  must  grant,  both  belong  to 
die  complete  sum  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  but  that  they  have  commonly 
placed  the  doctrines  of  faith  before  the  precepts  of  living,  because  a 
oolj  life  presupposes  the  faith  out  of  which  it  springs."  Next,  thej 
defended  their  mode  of  proceeding  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  who  preached  nothing  but  faith  to  the  three  thousand 
who  were  baptized  after  his  first  discourse,  and  who,  when  they  asked 
him  what  they  should  do,  simply  replied  :  "  Repent  and  be  baptized, 
everv  one  of  vou,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
ans."  Acts  2 :  38.  To  this  Augustin  replied,  that  in  the  requisi- 
tion of  repentance,  was  in  fact  implied  already  the  requisition  to  put 
off  the  old  man  and  to  put  on  the  new ;  and  the  remark  in  verse  40,  that 
Peter  with  many  other  words  testified  and  exhorted,  saying:  "Save 
yourselves  from  this  imtoward  generation,"  certainly  supposes  that 
diey  were  required  to  renounce  every  sinful  practice  which  belonged  to 
the  character  of  that  sinful  generation. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  citing  exclusively  those  passages  of 
scripture  which  speak  solely  of  the  preaching  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  of 
Chnst  crucified,  as  Acts  8 :  37,  and  2  Cor.  2 :  2 ;  3 :  10,  Aug\istin  very 
jusdy  remarks  :  "  One  important  part  of  preaching  faith  in  Christ  is, 
to  teach  how  the  members  must  be  constituted,  which  he  seeks  in  or- 
der to  be  their  head ;  which  he  forms,  loves,  redeems,  and  conducts  to 
eternal  life.  An  important  part  of  preaching  Christ  crucified  is,  to 
teach  how  we  ought  to  be  crucified  with  him  to  the  world,— conse- 
quendy,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  duty  of  self-denial.  By  that 
fiddi  in  Christ  which  Paul  makes  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian 
life,  he  does  not  understand  such  faith  as  wicked  spirits  afto  might 
possess,  but  that  Cwth  by  which  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart, — that  liv- 
ing faith  which  works  by  love,  and  comprehends  m  itself  every  other 
grace." 

Many  educated  Pagans  were  conducted  to  the  faith,  not  at  once,  by 
means  of  some  sudden  excitement,  but  after  they  had  been  led  by  par- 
ticular providences,  by  the  great  multitude  of  Christians  aroimd  them, 
to  entertain  doubts  of  the  Pagan  religion  they  had  received  from  their 
ancestors,  and  to  enter  upon  a  serious  examination  of  the  several  sys- 
tems of  reli^on  widun  ueir  reach.  They  read  the  h<dy  scriptures 
and  die  wiitrngji  of  the  Ghrisdan  fiidMn ;  they  propoeed  dieir  dooMi^ 

YOL.II.  9* 
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their  difficulties  to  Christian  friends,^  and  finally  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  to  the  bishop.  Many  came,  by  slow  degrees,  through  many 
intervening  steps,  to  Christianity ;  and  the  Neo-Platonic,  religious  idea- 
lism formed  one  stage  in  particular  by  which  they  were  brought 
nearer  to  Christian  ideaSy  as  is  seen  in  the  examples  of  a  Synesius  and 
an  Augustin.  This  system  made  them  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
Triad.  Although  this  doctrine,  in  its  speculative  matter  and  its  specula- 
tive tendency,  was  altogether  different  from  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  is  in  its  essence  practical  throughout ;  yet  they  were  thereby 
made  attentive  to  Christian  ideas.  They  were  conducted  still  nearer  to 
practical  Christianity  by  the  doctrine  that  man  needed  to  be  redeemed 
and  purified  from  tiie  might  of  the  iAi?,  which  not  only  fettered  and 
clogged,  but  corrupted  that  element  of  his  soul  which  stands  related  to 
God.  It  is  true,  they  believed  only  in  a  general  redeeming  power  of 
God,  which  was  imparted  to  individuals  in  proportion  to  their  worth ; 
or  the  communication  of  which  was  connected  with  various  religious  in- 
stitutions imder  different  forms.  But,  notwithstanding,  all  this  was 
calculated  gradually  to  pave  the  way  both  for  the  speculative  mind  and 
for  the  heai*t  to  embrace  Christianity ;  even  though  Christianity  mi^t 
be  regarded  at  first  only  as  one  of  die  manifold  forms  of  the  revelatimi 
of  the  divine,  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Synesius. 

In  the  idea  of  a  divine  Logos  or  Nus,  the  eternal  revealer  of  God, 
these  Platonicians  would  perhaps  find  themselves  at  home;  not  so 
with  regard  to  the  faith  in  the  historical  Christ  crucified.  They  would 
have  been  pleased  to  place  Christ  on  a  level  with  those  enlightened 
sages  by  whom  the  divine  Logos  had  revealed  himself  under  different 
forms,  and  who,  by  the  fleshly  multitude,  too  prone  to  cleave  to  the  per- 
sonal being,  had  been  misunderstood.  But  to  abide  by  this  historical 
Christ  alone,  to  seek  in  him  their  salvation,  this  was  requiring  too  much 
from  their  speculative  idealism.^  Augustin,  in  his  confessions,  (1.  viL 
§  13,)  after  having  described  this  state  of  mind  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, since  it  was  from  a  position  of  this  sort  that  he  himself  passed 
over  to  the  simple  gospel,  says :  '^  Thou  hast  hid  these  thmgs  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes,  that  so  they  who  feel 
themselves  weary  and  heavy  laden  might  come  unto  him,  and  he  might 
give  them  rest,  because  he  is  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit.  But  those 
who  are  inflated  with  the  pride  of  a  doctrine  that  styles  itself  sublime, 
heu:  not  the  call  of  him  who  says,  ^  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  #pirit,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souk,'  Matth.  11 :  29." 
X  et  when  those  to  whom  Christianity  appeared  at  first  as  one  pecu- 
liar revelation  of  the  divine,  coordinate  to  other  forms  of  manifestfr* 
tion,  and  not  as  the  absolute  religion  of  humanity,  were  induced  to 

^  Augustin.  de  catechizand.  radib.  ^12.  and  noble  spirit,  so  full  of  earnest  longing 

Tales  non  eadem  bora,  qua  Christiani  fient,  after  the  truth,  said  in  a  letter  to  Lavatei^ 

sed  antea  solent  omnia  diligenter  inquirere,  that  Christianity  met  their  wants,  so  far  af 

et  motos  animi  sni  cnm  qnibos  possnnt  it  was  mysticism,  but  that  on  that  very  to- 

oommunicare  atque  discutere.  count  it  was  the  more  difficult  for  them  to 

*  Many  of  these,  had  they  been  as  dear  to  get  aloug  with  the  historical  faith.    See  Jaf- 

tiiemaelTos,  as  honest  and  homble,  as  was  oobi's  Anserieflenen  Briefwechsel,  IL  B 

liQofai,  infill  have  Mid  whit  that  dtfvott  &6& 
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iMid  the  holy  aeiqitiireB,  and  to  attend  diyine  worship  m  Christian 
AarcheSy  io  £Eur  aa  tibia  stood  free  and  open  to  Oxe  imbaptiaed,  (i.  e. 
flie  reading  of  the  aeriptnres  and  the  sermon,)  thej  might,  by  thm 
•mi  stady  of  the  scriptures,  and  through  numberless  immediate  im- 
presnona  deriired  from  the  church  Hfe,  be  let  more  deeply  into  the 
Chriatian  truth  than  they  had  diyined  of  it,  until  at  last  they  firand 
the  redeeming  God  only  in  Christ ;  and  the  ideal  Christ,  by  means  <^ 
their  own  inward  experience,  became  to  them  the  real  one.  Thus  8y- 
naaiua,  for  example,  came  from  the  position  above  described  still  nearer 
to  Chnstiani^,  when,  in  the  year  899,  having  been  sent  to  Constanti- 
Bople,  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  ci^  Cyrene,  driven  to  a  great 
strait,  where  he  was  abandoned  of  all  numan  help,  he  visited  the 
shnreh^  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  and  in  this  place  felt  the  near 
of  God.  Thus  he  was  &rst  led  to  denre  iMkptasm ;  —  and  he 
doubtless  brou^t  to  a  still  more  profound  acquaintance  with  tike 
daq>  things  of  Christianity  by  the  experiences  of  the  episcopal  office, 
vUeh  he  had  reluctantly  been  induced  to  assume.  Thus  it  nappened 
t»  AitfflStin,  who  from  this  poedtion  came  to  the  study  of  the  apostle 
Faol,  m  the  expectation  of  nnding  here  the  same  things  that  he  had 
fimnd  in  Platonism,  only  in  a  different  form ;  instead  of  which,  he 
fixmd  siccA  a  spirit  as  brought  about  the  great  ferment  and  crisis  in  his 
life. 


IL  Spread  of  Chbistiakitt  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Roman 

Empire. 

Among  the  means  which  contributed  to  further  the  progress  of 
Christiamty  in  nations  not  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion,  may  be 
mentioned  first,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations.  Along  with  the 
goods  of  the  eartb^the  highest  blessings  of  the  Spirit  also  were  thus 
often  transmitted  to  distant  lands.  In  the  next  place,  many  of  those 
monks  who  lived  in  the  Lybian  and  the  Syrian  deserts,  on  the  borders 
of  barbarian  tribes,  acquired,  by  the  godly  character  which  shone  forth 
in  their  lives,  and  which  exercised  a  mighty  power  even  over  those 
rode  minds,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  tne  wandering  nomadic 
hordes ;  and  they  would  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded,  of  bringing  home  the  gospel  to  their  hearts.  Even  that 
irinch  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  cl^urch,  must  contribute 
to  its  extenfflon.  Many  Christians  who  had  been  driven  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Dioclesian  out  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Syria,  took  refuge  with 
flie  neighboring  barbarian  tribes,-^  and  there  enjoyed  that  freedom  in 
flie  wonhip  of  God  which  they  could  not  find  m  the  Roman  empire. 
Ihe  Pagans  murmured,  when  they  saw  the  idolatrous  homage  they 
lad  been  used  to  pay  to  the  ^^  eternal  citr"  exhibited  by  history  in 
its  nothingness,  and  the  colossal  creation  which  had  sprung  forth  trom 
Borne  crumbling  daily  to  ruin.  But  through  Christianity,  to  which 
they  ascribed  all  the  public  misfortunes,  a  new  and  more  i^orious 
craafion  was  to  be  callea  forth  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.    Both 
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the  hostile  and  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  Romans  with  the  mde 
tribes,  particulariy  those  of  German  origin,  which  were  the  first,  after 
the  general  migration  of  races,  to  take  an  important  part  in  ihe  grand 
historical  events  of  the  world,  contributed  to  bring  these  tribes  to  their 
first  acquaintance  with  the  gospel.  A  man  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  these  events,  — the  au- 
thor of  the  work  "  de  vocatione  gentium,  (probably  Leo  the  Great,  a& 
terwards  bishop  of  Rome,  but  then  a  deacon,)^  remarks  finely  on  this 
point:  "The  very  weapons  by  which  the  world  is  upturned,  must 
serve  to  promote  the  ends  of  Christian  grace.  Many  sons  of  the 
church,  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  enemy,  made  their  masters 
the  servants  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  were  teachers  of  the  feith  to 
those  whose  slaves  they  had  become  by  the  fortune  of  war.  But  other 
barbarians,  who  aided  the  Romans  in  war,  learned  among  our  people 
what  they  could  not  have  learned  at  their  own  homes,  uid  returned  to 
their  native  land  carrying  with  them  tiie  instruction  they  had  received 
in  Christianity." 

We  turn  first  to  Asia.  In  the  former  period,  it  was  remarked  that 
Christianity  had  already  made  progress  m  Persia.  The  number  of 
Christians  had  gone  on  mcreasing  among  all  ranks  until  the  beginning 
Df  the  present  period.  At  the  bead  of  tiie  Christian  church  in  Persia, 
stood  the  bishop  of  the  royal  residence  and  chief  city  of  the  ancient 
Parthian  kingdom,  namely,  Seleucia  Ctesiphon'.  But  the  Mayans, 
the  Persian  sacerdotal  caste,  applied  every  means  to  counteract  the 
spread  of  Christianity ;  and  the  Jews,  who  were  thickly  scattered  over 
the  Persian  empire,  joined  also  in  these  hostile  machinations. 

The  emperor  Constantino  recommended  the  Christians  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Persian  emperor,  Shapur  (Sapor)  11.,  taking  occasion  <rf 
an  embassy  which  the  latter  prince  sent  to  him.^  His  letter  contains 
nothing  which  alludes  to  the  existence  as  yet  of  any  persecution  against 
the  Chiistians  in  the  Persian  empire.  At  all  events,  it  is  certidn,  ac* 
cording  to  the  more  accurate  chronology  of  the  oriental  accounts, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  most  violent  and  harassing  persecution  must 
not  be  placed,  as  the  Ghreek  writers  on  church  history  assert,  under 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  but  under  that  of  his  successor.  But,  if  some 
oriental  notices^  are  entitied  to  credit,  this  persecution  was  preceded 
by  two  others  of  shorter  duration,  in  which  many  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom  —  one  in  the  year  330,*  the  other  in  the  year  342.^  Still 
it  may  be  a  question,  whether  those  documents  are  worthy  of  entire 
confidence,  and  whether  their  narratives  are  chronologically  accurate. 

1 L.  n.  c  322.  *  In  the  30th  year  of  his  reign.    The  pas- 

*  Eoseb.  IV.  9.  sage  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  persecatioD, 

*  See  the  two  Chaldee  documents  ex-  (.^emani,  L  c.  227,)  where  Sapor,  addrest- 
tracted  from  the  history  of  the  Persian  ing  the  Christians,  says:  **What  God  la 
martyrs,  in  Stephan.  Enod.  Assemani  acta  better  than  Hormnzd,  or  mighder  thitq 
martymm  orientalitun  et  occidentalium  ap-  the  terrible  Ahriman,"  is  haidly  in  agree* 
pendix.  p.  215.  ment  with  the  Persian  religions  ideas ;  fon 

*  In  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  Shapnr,  according  to  these,  Ahriman,  the  object  or 
tin  b^^inninff  of  which  shonTd  be  placed,  abhorrence,  would  scarcely  be  mentioned  iir 
■ooordmg  to  Ideler's  chronology,  (see  B.  IL  anch  connection  with  Ormnzd. 
a65e,)ttithejear318. 
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The  credible  records  of  iihe  principal  persecution  above  mentioned,  con- 
tun  not  a  hint  that  others  had  preceded  it.  Moreover,  the  Greek 
church  historians,  notwithstanding  the  anachronism  just  mentioned, 
meak  of  but  one  persecution,  and  make  no  mention  of  any  before  this. 
They  state,  that  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  that  principal 
peisecution  the  Christian  church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  main  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  the 
year  343,^  it  is  manifest  that  the  hostile  relations  existing  between  the 
Roman  and  ihe  Persian  empires  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  it.  It 
VIS  attempted  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor  agidnst  the  Chris- 
tiins  on  political  grounds,  because  of  the  correspondence  which  thej 
maintained  mth  their  brethren  of  the  same  faith  m  the  Roman  empire. 
For  this  purpose,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  respect  usually  piud  by 
the  emperors  at  Constantinople  to  the  chief  of  the  Persian  bishops. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Per^an  Jews  represented  to  the  emperor  Sapor, 
that,  when  the  Boman  emperor  received  from  him  magnificent  epi^es 
and  cosdy  presents,  they  were  scarcely  noticed,  in  comparison  with  a 
sdserable  note  from  the  bishop  of  Seleucia  Ctesiphon,  to  which  the  em- 
peror  paid  every  mark  of  respect.?  So  also  Chnstian  ecclesiastics  were 
accused  of  harboring  in  their  houses  Roman  spies ;  of  betraying  to 
them  the  secrets  of  the  empire  ;  of  writing  letters  themselves  to  the 
Boman  emperor,  informing  him  of  everytliing  that  transpired  in  the 
£ast.3 

The  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  the  Persian  ci\Tl 
aathorities,  mark  the  peculiar  relation  ui  which  Parsism  stood,  both  to 
Christianity  generally,  and  to  that  prevailing  tendency  of  the  religious 
and  moral  spirit  wliich  obtained  particularly  among  the  Persian  Chris- 
tians. To  those  who  held  to  the  principles  of  the  Parsic  DuaUsm,  in 
which  the  opposition  between  Ormiizd  and  Ahriman,  and  their  respec- 
tive creations,  a  pure  and  an  impure  one,  was  uniformly  adhered  to, 
the  Christian  monotheistic  view  of  the  universe  must  have  appeared  as 
a  confounding  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  as  a 
profiuiation  of  the  holy  essence  of  God  ;  since  God  was  made  to  be  the 
creator  of  that  which  could  proceed  only  from  the  evil  princii)lc.  Ac- 
cordingly, m  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Persian  commander  and 
governor,  Mihr-Nerseh,  to  the  Christians  in  Armenia,  about  the  middle 
rf  the  fifth  century,  it  is  said  :  *  "  All  that  is  good  in  heaven,  Ormuzd 
created,  and  all  that  is  evil  was  produced  by  Ahriman.  Hatred,  calami- 
ty, unhappy  wars,  all  these  things  are  the  working  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  good  fortune,  dominion,  glory,  health  of 
body,  beauty  of  person,  truthfulness  in  language,  length  of  years,  all 
these  things  proceed  from  the  good  principle.     Evil,  however,  is  mixed 

'  The  most  important  records  of  its  his-  chnrch.    These    acta  were    publbhcd   by 

tonr,  of  wrhich  we  shall  sav  more  hereafter,  Stcphan.  Euod.  Assemani,  in  the  work  ai- 

atj  be  found  in  the  coll<K:tion  of  the  acta  ready  cited. 

martvnun,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  ^  Acta  mnrtymm,  1.  c.  p.  20. 

Bishop  KarathJts.  (see  Assimani  bibliothe-  '  L.  c.  f.  152. 

ea  oriental.  T-  HI-  P- 1,  p.  73,)  from  which  ♦  In  the  French  version,  in  the  liWmoirw 

were  derired  «Uo  those  narratives  already  historiqnes  et  g<?OKTaphiqucs  snr  rArm^nie 

auKie  Bse  of  by  the  Greek  histoffiaiii  of  the  parStManin.    T.U.  Fans,  1819,  p.  473. 
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mih  all.  They  who  affirm  that  God  created  death,  and  that  evil  and 
good  proceed  from  him,  are  in  error :  f(^  instance,  the  Christians,  who 
say  that  Grod,  being  angry  with  his  servant  because  he  had  eaten  a 
fig,^  created  death,  and  thereby  pmiished  men."  In  like  manner,  it 
was  objected  to  the  Christians,  that  they  taught  that  insects,  serpents, 
scorpions,  were  created  by  God,  and  not  by  the  devil.^  Although  the 
Parsic  religion  acknowledged  the  being  of  one  primal  Essence,  under 
the  name  of  Zervan,  (Kpdwof  =  the  alCnr,  pv&6c  of  the  Gnostics,)  from 
whom  all  existence  flowed  ;  yet  this  idea  of  the  one  hidden,  primal  Es- 
sence, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  retreated  into  the  obscure ; 
and  the  idea  constantly  predominant  was  that  of  Ormuzd,  the  revealer 
of  this  hidden,  divine,  primal  Essence  ;  the  creator,  the  victorious  anr 
tagonist  of  Ahriman ;  and,  although  he  was  the  object  of  all  prayer 
and  adoration,  yet  various  genii  and  powers  of  a  pure,  holy  nature, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  Ormuzd,  received  also  a 
certain  share  of  worship,  so  far  as  they  represented  him.  The  sun^ 
fire,  water,  earth,  as  elements  of  a  pure  nature,  working  with  the  energy 
of  Ormuzd,  were  objects  of  worship  witli  the  Persians ;  and  hence  it 
was  objected  to  the  Christians,  that  they  worshipped  only  one  God,  but 
did  not  pay  due  honor  to  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  water  ;  especially,  that 
ihey  profaned  the  water  by  using  it  for  improper  lustrations.  In  the 
ritual  of  the  Parsic  religion,  however,  lustrations  by  water  were  fr^ 
quently  used.  In  the  case  last  cited,  either  Christian  baptism  itself  is 
represented  as  a  profanation  of  the  holy  element,  or  else  it  is  meant 
that  the  Christians  paid  no  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  water  in  their 
daily  use  of  it.^  As  to  the  holy  earth,  the  Persians  believed,  doubtless, 
that  they  saw  it  profaned  by  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  for  this  practice, 
too,  was  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  Christians.*  It  constituted^ 
again,  a  part  of  the  nature-worship  of  the  Persians,  that  they  looked 
upon  many  of  the  brute  animals  as  being  specially  consecrated  to  Or- 
muzd, and  sacred ;  while  others  were  consecrated  to  Ahriman  ;  —  and 
hence  the  Christians  were  censured  for  slaughtering  brute  animals  indis- 
criminately. Necessarily  connected  with  the  nature-worship  of  the 
Persians,  with  the  idea,  pervading  the  whole  life  of  the  Persians,  that 
every  man  should  be  a  servant  of  Ormuzd  in  the  struggle  to  defend  his 
holy  creation  against  the  destructive  powers  of  Ahriman,  was  the  pre^ 
cept  of  their  religion,  which  required  a  life  of  activity  and  industry, 

1  The  reason  why  the  fij?  in  particular  and  ravenous  birds.  They  regarded  it  as  ft 
cones  to  be  mentioned  here  is,  that  many  bad  token,  a  sign  that  the'  deceased  was  an 
of  the  fathers  of  the  oriental  church,  as  for  abandoned  wretch  and  his  soul  belonged  to 
instance,  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia^  (see  the  Dews,  if  the  body  was  left  untouched 
his  observations  on  the  first  chapters  of  by  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  bones  that  were 
Genesis,  in  the  catena  of  Nicephorus,  on  left,  were  allowea  to  moulder  away  on  the 
the  Octoteuch.  Lips.  1770,)  supposed  it  ground.  See  Agathias,  II.  22  and  23, 
might  be  inferred  from  Genesis  3 :  7,  that  pag.  1 13,  ed,  Niebuhr.  This  historian  sayi 
this  was  the  forbidden  fruit.  expressly  of  the  Persians  :  67x9  tIvi  kfifia- 

2  Assemani,  1.  c.  fol.  181.  7^lv  ^  AapvoKi  tov^  tc&i'eQtoc,  v  f^oX  t^  yy 

•  See  Ilerodot.  1. 1,  c.  138.  Karaxt^'vvvai  ijiacra   ^ifxi^   avToi^.      The 

*  The  custom  of  burj-ing  the  dead  con-  former  practice  is  noticed  already  by  Hero- 
trasted  strongly  with  the  usage  of  the  Per-  dotns,  I.  140.  He  savs,  however,  that  the 
iians  at  that  period.  The  dead  body  was  bones  left  liehind  were  besmeared  with  wax, 
eeit  into  the  open  field,  as  a  prey  for'  dogs  and  buried. 
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devoted  to  die  culture  of  nature.  AH  employments,  even  that  of  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd,  were  reckoned  as  be- 
Umging  alike  to  the  contest  for  Ormuzd  against  Ahriman.  The  gifts 
of  nature  were  to  be  enjoyed  as  holy  gifts  of  Ormuzd ;  every  fortunate 
event  was  thus  made  holy ;  riches,  and  especially  a  numerous  progeny,^ 
were  considered  as  blessings  conferred  by  Ormuzd.  But  at  this  time 
an  ascetic  spirit  had  become  diffused  among  the  Christians  of  the  East; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  contrast  this  must  have  presented  to 
die  Persian  view  of  life.  Hence  it  was  affirmed  of  the  Christians,  that 
they  forbade  men  to  marry  and  beget  children ;  to  do  military  service 
for  the  king ;  to  strike  any  one.^  And,  in  the  above-cited  proclamation 
of  Mihi^Nerseh,  it  is  said :  "  Believe  not  your  leaders,  whom  you  call 
Nazarenes  ;  ^  they  are  deceitful  knaves,  teaching  one  thing  and  doing 
the  contrary.  They  say,  it  is  no  sin  to  eat  flesh  ;  and  yet  they  eat 
none.  They  say,  it  is  right  and  befitting  to  take  a  wife  ;  and  yet  they 
refuse  even  to  look  upon  a  woman.  According  to  them,  whoever  accu- 
mulates  riches  is  guilty  of  a  great  sin.  They  place  poverty  far  above 
wealth  ;  they  praise  poverty,  and  they  defame  the  rich.  They  scorn 
the  name  of  good  fortune,  and  ridicule  those  who  stand  on  the  pinnacle 
of  glory.  They  affect  coarse  garments,  and  tlicy  ]>rcfer  common 
thin^rs  to  the  costly.  They  praise  death,  and  they  have  a  contempt  for 
life.  They  hold  it  an  unworthy  thing  to  he;^et  men,  and  they  praise 
barrenness.  Follow  their  example,  and  the  world  would  soon  come  to 
an  end." 

A  Persian  governor  asks  the  Christians,  Wliich  is  the  true  religion, 
that  which  was  professed  by  the  kings,  the  lords  of  the  world,  the 
nobles  of  the  empire,  the  men  of  rank  and  of  wealth  ;  or  that  which 
they,  yxx)r  people,  had  preferred  to  it?  He  rej>roached  them  as  a  peo- 
ple too  indolent  to  apjily  themselves  to  those  useful  occupations  by  which 
men  obtain  wealthy  and  therefore  so  fond  of  praising  poverty.*  The 
doctrine,  too,  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  of  mankind,  appeared  to  the 
Persians  preeminently  foolish.  Thus,  in  the  proclamation  above  cited, 
it  is  said :  "  But  what  they  have  written,  still  more  detestable  than 
anything  mentioned  as  yet,  is  this  :  that  God  was  crucified  for  men ; 
that  he  died,  was  buried,  rose  again,  and  finally  ascended  to  heaven. 
Do  such  detestable  opinions  really  deserve  an  answer  ?  Even  the  iJewB^ 
(the  demons  of  the  Persians,  the  creatures  of  Ahriman,)  who  are  bad, 
cannot  be  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  men  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
this  could  be  done  to  God,  tlie  Creator  of  all  things  1  " 

>  S«e  Herod.  I.  136.  over,  the  other  remarks  here  cannot  be  re- 

'Aisscmani.  1.  c.  181.    Thus  it  was  re-    fcrrcd  to  all  C'hrUtians.     We  are  to  oon- 


tlie  oniinance  mentioned  in  Acts  15  :  29,  to  desi;;nation  of  the  monks ;  and  the  clergy 
bcrtillbindin^.)  and  tf)  marrv.  Ass.  I.e.  188.  in  these  districts  were  then  chosen,  for  the 
*'*  "  •  *        Comp. 

concem- 
and 

mhject  of  discoorse  here  ii  the  heads  and    oTko^  iffm  NoCapo/w,  oraU  19,  p.  310. 
teachers  of  the  oommimities  -,  and,  more-       *  Aaiemani,  L  c.  186. 
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The  first  ordinance  of  the  emperor  probably  ran  as  follows : —  Th0 
ChristianSy  unless  they  would  consent  to  worship  the  Persian  deities^ 
should  he  required  to  pay  an  inordinate  tax,  levied  on  each  individual. 
This  law  may  have  been  directed,  periiaps,  to  the  bishop  of  Seleucia, 
who  was  expected  to  collect  the  required  sum  from  all  the  Ofaristians, 
and  pay  it  over.  Simeon,^  the  venerable  old  man  who  then  held  this 
office,  gave  a  high-hearted  answer,  which  stood  out  in  bold  and  striking 
contrast  with  the  servile  spirit  of  the  Orientals  ;  though  it  is  wanting 
in  the  temper  of  Christian  humility,  and  fails  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  spiritual  and  political  freedom.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  emperor  probably  demanded  of  the  Christians  an  amount  of 
money  which  they  could  not  possibly  raise,  thinking  to  compel  them  in 
this  manner  to  abjure  their  religion.  The  Christians,  Simeon  declares, 
whom  their  Sanour  had  emancipated  by  his  blood  from  the  most  shamefol 
yoke,  and  whom  he  had  delivered  from  die  most  oppressive  of  burthens, 
could  not  submit  to  have  such  a  yoke  imposed  on  them.  Far  was  it  from 
them  to  be  so  foolish  and  sinful  as  to  exchange  the  liberty  which  Christ 
had  bestowed  on  them  for  slavery  to  men.  "  The  Lord,  whom  we  are 
resolved  to  obey,  is  the  upholder  and  director  of  your  government.  We 
cannot  subject  ourselves  to  an  unrighteous  command  of  our  fellow- 
servant.'*  —  "As  Grod  is  the  Creator  of  your  divinity,  (the  sun,)  00 
they  held  it  to  be  a  reckless  thing  to  place  God's  creature  on  a  level 
with  himself.  They  had  neither  gold  nor  silver,  as  the  Lord  had  for- 
bidden them  to  heap  up  such  treasures  ;  and  Paul  had  said  to  them, 
'  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  no  man's  servants.'  "  ^  The  emperor 
interpreted  this  letter  as  if  Simeon  invited  the  Christians  to  insurrec- 
tion, and  commanded  that  he  and  his  people  should  be  threatened  with 
severe  punishment.  To  this  Simeon  replied,  that  it  was  far  from  any 
thought  of  his  to  betray  his  flock  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life  and 
purchasing  peace.  He  was  ready,  following  the  example  of  his  Saviour, 
to  give  up  his  life  for  his  flock.  Sapor  then  declared :  "  Whereas 
Simeon  scorns  my  authority,  and  obeys  the  Roman  emperor,  whose  God 
alone  he  worships,  but  utterly  despises  my  God,  he  must  present  huor 
self  before  me  and  be  executed."  And  he  immediately  issued  another 
decree  against  the  Christians  :  —  The  clergy  of  the  three  first  grades 
were  to  be  immediately  executed  ;  the  churches  of  the  Clvristians  demol- 
ished ;  tlieir  church  utensils  devoted  to  profane  uses, 

Simeon,  with  two  presbyters  of  his  church,  was  conveyed  in  chains 
to  Ledan,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Huzitis,  where  the  emperor  then 
resided.  Before  this,  he  had  never  hesitated  to  prostrate  himself,  after 
the  oriental  manner,  in  the  king's  presence,  —  this  being  a  custom  of 
the  country,  which,  in  itself,  contained  nothing  idolatrous.  But  now, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  renounce  the  sole  worsliip  of  his  God,  he 
declined  doing  this ;  since  it  behooved  him  at  present  to  avoid  every 
act  which  could  be  interpreted  as  if  he  gave  to  a  creature  the  honor 
due  to  God  alone.  The  emperor  then  required  him  to  do  homage  to 
the  Sim,  —  assuring  him  that  he  might  thus  deliver  himself  and  hii 

■ 

^  Barsaboe,  son  of  the  leather-dresser.    His  father  was  the  king's  parple-dyer 
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people.  To  this  Simeon  replied,  that  he  could  still  less  pay  to  the  sun, 
ft  lifeless  being,  that  homage  which  he  had  declined  Bbotfing  to  the 
king,  who  was  a  rational  being,  and  therefore  far  more  than  the  san. 
Ab  neither  promises  nor  threab  had  anj  power  to  move  him,  the  em- 
peror ordered  him  to  be  thrown  in  prison  till  the  next  day,  to  see  if  he 
would  not  come  to  his  senses. 

To  the  Chriatians  belonged  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  imperial 
bonschold,  and  most  considerable  of  the  eunuchs,  to  whose  care  Sapor 
lutd  been  entrusted  when  a  child,  —  the  venerable  CruhsciataEades. 
This  person  had  been  prev-ailed  upon  to  do  homage  to  the  sun.  When 
SmeoD  was  conducted  by  him  in  chajna,  he  fell  on  his  knee,  after  the 
oriental  manner,  and  saluted  him.  But  Simeon  tnmed  away  his  head ; 
for  he  had  denied  the  faith.  His  conscience  was  awakened  by  this 
alent  reproof:  ho  witnessed  a  bold  confession  before  the  emperor,  and 
was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.  Wlien  brought  already  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  begged  of  the  emperor,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  Im  whole  family,  that  it  might  be  publicly  made  known 
how  Guhnciatazados  died,  not  because  he  bad  betrayed  the  sccrcta  of 
the  empire,  or  committed  any  other  crime  ;  but  simply  because,  as  a 
Christian,  he  refused  to  deny  the  (Jod  whom  he  profecsed  to  worship. 
He  hoped  tlmt  tlie  examjile  Of  bis  death  in  behalf  of  the  faith  whicli  he 
bad  once  denied,  would  have  the  more  powerful  effect  on  others.  Sa- 
por coii.wnted  :  niit  knowing  the  power  of  faith,  and  ex])ecting  that  the 
terrible  e.\aniple  would  prove  a  warning  to  many :  but  he  soon  learned 
the  contrary. 

The  aged  Simeon,  in  his  dungeon,  had  thanked  God  for  the  repent- 
ance and  martyrdom  of  this  brother  in  the  faith.  He  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  hia  own  death  would  probably  take  place  on  the  very  day  which 
die  Persian  Christiana  had  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  pas- 
son.  So  it  happened.  The  next  day  after  his  arrest,  and  after  the 
mart^-rdom  of  Guliaciataiadcs,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor ;  and, 
■bowing  that  be  wa^  firm  hi  his  confession,  be  likewise  was  condemned 
to  die.  A  hundred  others  of  the  clerical  order,  who  bad  been  con- 
demned at  the  same  time,  were  led  out  with  him  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tioiL  Simeon  and  bis  two  companions  were  to  be  reserved  till  the  last. 
The  whole  design  of  the  emperor  was  to  shake  his  constancy,  so  that, 
through  his  example,  he  might  work  on  the  great  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  he  ho{)ed  that  the  blood  of  so  many  shed  before  his  eyes 
would  make  him  waver ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  Simeon  confirmed  the 
band  of  confessors  by  his  exhortations,  and  at  last  died  himself  with 
lus  tno  companions.  It  happened  that  one  of  these  latter,  Ananias, 
when  it  was  hid  turn  to  strip  himself  and  bo  bound,  in  orfler  to  receive 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  suddenly  seized  by  the  natural  fear  of  death, 
trembled  through  his  whole  frame;  the  flesh  only  being  weak,  while  tiio 
sjarit  was  strong  as  before.  When  this  was  obaer\-ed  by  Pbiisik,  an 
cflicer  of  s'TOic  rank,  siiperintondent  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  palace, 
who  was  himself  a  Christian,  said  he  to  him :  "  Never  mind  ;  shut  your 
eyes  but  a  moment,  and  partake  of  the  light  of  Christ."  This  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  king.    Sapor  was  the  more  incensed  at 
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tiie  disobedience  of  Phusik,  because  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  nnce 
he  had  conferred  on  him  his  new  honors.  Phusik  declared  that  he 
would  gladly  exchange  these  poor  honors  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
His  tongue  was  torn  out  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  thus  he  died.^ 

Still  more  violent  was  the  persecution  in  the  following  year,  344. 
An  edict  appeared,  which  commanded  that  all  Christians  should  be 
thrown  into  chains,  and  executed.  Many,  belonging  to  every  rank, 
died  as  martyrs.  Among  these  was  a  eunuch  of  the  palace,  named 
Azades,  a  man  greatly  prized  by  the  king.  So  much  was  the  latter 
affected  by  his  death,  that  he  commanded  the  punishment  of  deadi 
should  be  inflicted  from  thenceforth  only  on  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian sect ;  that  is,  only  on  persons  of  the  clerical  order.  Of  these,  a 
great  number  suffered  martyrdom.  Yet,  within  the  space  of  the  forty 
years  during  which  this  persecution  lasted,  it  became  occasionally 
more  general  and  violent  again,  —  which  was  especially  the  case  towards 
its  close. 

The  treaty  of  peace  which  terminated  the  unfortunate  war  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Persians  under  the  emperor  Jovian,  was  unfavorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  Christians ;  the  ancient  Christian  city  Nisibis,  oa 
tiie  border  of  Mesopotamia,  being  given  up  to  the  Persians.  Yet  the 
Christian  inhabitant  had  permission  to  leave  the  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  by  the  wise  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  a  man  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
a  very  favorable  change  was  brought  about  in  the  situation  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  might  have  been  attended  with  important  consequences  for 
a  long  time  in  the  future,  if  his  labors  had  not  been  defeated  by  the 
impnident  zeal  of  another  bishop.  The  bishop  Maruthas,  of  Tagrit  in 
Mesopotamia,^  consented  to  serve  as  an  agent  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  II.,  and  the  Persian  em- 
peror Jezdegerdes  11. ;  and,  in  these  negotiations,  he  gained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  Persian  emperor.  The  intrigues  of  the  Magians 
to  effect  his  downfall,  he  was  enabled  to  defeat  by  Us  sagacity,  and  \nB 
reputation  only  rose  higher.  He  obtained  permission  for  the  Christians 
to  rebuild  then:  churches,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  for  divine  worship ; 
but  the  whole  was  made  naught  by  the  imprudent  behavior  of  Abdas, 
bishop  of  Susa.  The  latter  caused  one  of  the  Persian  temples,  (a 
irrp«ov,)  in  which  fire,  the  symbol  of  Ormuzd,  was  worshipped,  to  be 
demolished.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  still  remaining  influence  of  the  bishop 
Maruthas,  Jezdegerdes  at  first  showed  a  moderation  seldom  witnessed 
among  oriental  princes  under  the  like  circumstances.  He  summoned  Ab- 
das  into  his  presence,  mildly  upbraided  him  for  this  act  of  ^^olence,  and 
simply  required  him  to  rebuild  the  temple.  As  the  latter  thought,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  conscientiously  do  this,  and  resolutely  declined  to 
do  it,  the  king  was  greatly  exasperated.  He  ordered  the  Chrisiaan 
churches  to  be  destroyed,  and  Abdas  to  be  executed  (about  the 
year  418.^)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  thirty  years'  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  Persia,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Yaranes, 

1  Assemani,  Tom.  L  85.    Sozom.  L  II.        ^  Maipheracta,  Martyropolis. 
e.  11.  *  The  jadgment  which  the  mild  Theodo- 
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0M  raeceMwr  of  Jeidegerdes,  from  tba  year  421  and  onward,  becamo 
fbr  nuNre  Tiolent.  Oriental  cruelty  invented  against  the  Christians  the 
BMMt  painfol  modes  of  deaiii ;  nxA  men  ot  aU  ranks,  even  the  highest, 
fofered  martyrdom.  Jacobus,  a  man  belon^g  to  one  of  ihe  most  dis- 
Imgniahed  fiumilies,  had  already  been  moved  by  his  benefactor,  the 
bg  Jeadegerdes,  to  deny  the  faith.  But  through  the  remcnistrancei 
of  bis  mother  and  his  wife,  filled  with  remorse,  he  repented,  and  i^r 
ttk  remained  stediast  under  protracted  tortures,  one  limb  being  sev- 
ered from  his  body  after  another.  Once  only,  when  his  thigh  was  ^ 
mambered,  a  cxy  a  anguish  was  heard  from  him :  ^^  Lord  Jesus,  help 
and  deliver  me,  finr  the  bands  of  dea^i  are  about  me."  ^  Another  noble 
Pemaa,  Hormisdas,  who  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  deny  his  £uth, 
aaawered :  '*  You  bid  me  do  what  is  in  itself  a  sin,  and  what  you  your' 
self  cannot  approve ;  fi)r  he  who  can  consent  to  deny  the  Almighty 
Ood,  will  still  more  easily  deny  his  king,  who  is  a  mortol  man."  ^e 
Idng  thereupon  deprived  him  of  all  his  honors,  confiscated  his  estate, 
aid  condemned  him,  naked,  widi  only  a  prdle  about  his  kins,  to  drive 
flba  camels  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  But  some  days  after,  observing 
kirn,  firom  his  palace  windows,  in  this  jntiable  condition,  scorched  by 
Ike  sun,  and  covered  with  dust,  he  was  seized  with  compunction.  Sum- 
moning him  to  his  presence,  he  ordered  him  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen 
robe,  and  called  on  him  anew  to  renounce  his  faith.  But  Hormisdas 
mt  the  linen  robe  in  twain,  saying :  ^*  K  you  suppose  I  shall  renounce 
my  fiutli  for  this,  keep  the  ^ft  by  which  you  woidd  bribe  me  to  deny 
6od.  Of  another  Christian,  by  the  name  of  Suenes,  the  master  of  a 
thousand  slaves,  Jezdegerdes  demanded,  after  he  had  refused  to  deny 
Us  fiuth,  which  was  the  worst  of  his  slaves,  and  immediately  made  the 
latter  lord  over  the  whole,  including  his  old  master. 

Among  other  incidents,  it  so  happened  that  a  certain  deacon,  named 
Benjamin,  was  cast  into  prison.     He  pined  away  two  years  in  his  dun- 

ri,  until  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  sent  on  other  business  from 
Roman  empire.  The  latter  petitioned  the  king  for  the  release  of 
Benjamin ;  and  it  was  accorded  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
lever  preach  Christianity  to  any  adherent  of  the  Persian  system  of 
religion.  The  ambassador  assented  to  this  condition,  without  consulting 
with  Benjamin.  But,  on  communicating  it  to  the  latter,  he  declined  it 
altogether,  saying :  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  impart  to  others 
the  light  that  I  have  received  mvself ;  for  the  gospel  history  teaches 
us  to  what  sorer  punishment  he  justly  exposes  himself,  who  hides  his 
talent."  Notwithstanding,  he  obtained  his  freedom,  under  the  presnmp- 
tkm  that  after  all  he  would  com[dy  with  the  condition.  He  continued 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  and,  having  labored  a  year  in  this  way,  he  was 

Mas,  who  reUtet  this,  passes  on  the  bish-  and  showed  them  the  troth.    But  that  the 

cp^  conduct,  is  worthy  of  notice,  (h.  eccles.  bishop  preferred  rather  to  die  than  to  re- 

LT.  c39:)    "I  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  build  the  temple, commands mj  admiration ; 

vxong  time  was  chosen  for  the  destniction  for  to  me  it  seems  the  same  things  to  wor- 

of  w  fire-temple ;   for  the  apostle  Panl  ship  fire,  and  to  rebuild  the  temple  for  such 

Inmself,  when  he  came  to  AUiens  and  found  worship." 

the  whole  city  given  to  idolatry,  destroyed  ^  See  Assemani  acta  Martymm,  I.  c.  p. 

aone  of  the  ftltars  which  they  rererenced,  S43. 
bet  by  fattmttkm  lefttttd  ilwif  JgnoiMice, 
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accused  before  the  king,  who  required  him  to  deny  the  faith.  Upoii 
this,  he  asked  the  king  to  what  punishment  he  would  sentence  die 
man  who  deserted  his  government,  and  swore  allegiance  to  another. 
The  king  replied  that  he  should  sentence  him  to  death.  "  Then,"  said 
Benjamin,  "  what  punishment  might  not  that  person  justly  suflfer,  who 
should  disown  his  Creator,  and  give  the  honor  due  to  God  alone  to  one 
of  his  fellow-servants  ?  "  lie  was  executed  with  cruel  torments.^  The 
bbhop  Thcodoretus  of  Cyros,  on  the  Euphrates,  TVTote  on  this  occasion 
to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Persian  Armenia,  a  letter  of  exhortation,  breath- 
ing the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  in  which  he  admonishes  him  to  be  not 
only  steadfast  in  maints^ing  his  own  conflict,  but  forbearing  and  kindly 
provident  towards  the  weak,  —  an  exhortation  which  perhaps  was  not 
unnecessary  to  the  Persian  Christians,  who  were  somewhat  inclined,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  a  fanatical  pride.  "  Let  us  be  watchfiil,"  he  writes,* 
"  and  fight  for  the  sheep  of  our  Lord.  Their  Master  is  at  hand ;  he 
will  surely  appear,  will  scatter  the  wolves,  and  bestow  honor  on  the 
shepherds.  *■  For  the  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wsdt  for  him,  to  the 
soul  that  seeketh  him.'  Lament.  3 :  25.  Let  us  not  murmur  at 
ttus  storm  which  has  arisen ;  for  the  Lord  knows  what  is  best.  On 
this  account,  he  did  not  grant  the  request  even  of  his  apostle,  who 
besought  him  to  deliver  him  from  his  trials ;  but  said  to  him :  ^  Mj 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.' 
But  I  beseech  you,  let  not  our  only  care  be  for  ourselves ;  but  let  us 
bestow  still  greater  care  on  the  others ;  for  the  precept  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  apostles,  to  *  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  and  support  the 
weak.'  1  Thess.  5 :  14.  Let  us  reach  forth  our  hand  also  to  the  fallen ; 
let  us  heal  their  wounds,  that  we  may  put  them  also  in  battle-array 
against  the  wicked  spirit.  The  Lord  loves  men  ;  he  receives  the  sin- 
ner's repentance  ; — let  us  hear  his  own  words:  '  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  Ood,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.'  Ezek.  33 :  11.  For  this  reason, 
he  has  even  confirmed  his  words  by  an  oath,  although  he  forbids  the 
oath  to  others,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  he  longs  after  our  repent- 
ance and  our  salvation.  But  the  Grod  of  peace  will  shortly  cause  Satan 
to  be  trodden  under  your  feet,  and  rejoice  your  ears  with  the  tidings 
of  your  peace,  when  he  shall  say  to  the  raging  sea, '  Peace,  be  still.'  "• 
As  many  were  inclined  to  save  themselves  by  fleeing  from  the  Per- 
sian dominion  into  the  Roman  empire,  command  was  given  to  all  the 
garrisons  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nomadic  hordes  in 
tiie  Persian  service  who  kept  watch  over  the  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
to  arrest  all  Christians  who  might  attempt  to  leave  the  king'&om.^  Many, 
nevertheless,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape ;  and  sought  aid  throu^ 
Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  from  the  Roman  emperor.     On  the 

1  Theodoret.  V.  c.  39.    The  same  Theo-  ^  gpigt.  73. 

doretns  speaks  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  ^  £p.  78. 

Persian  Chri^Jtians  under  all  their  tortures,  *  Vit  Enthvm.  c.  18.    Coteler.  EcclesiA 
de  GrjBc.  affect  curat  Dispat  IX.  pag.  933,  Grsecfe  Monumenta,  T.  II.    If  this  accoant 
T.  IV.  He  tinely  remarks :  "They  mutilate  is  quite  accurate,  the  order  was  issued  al- 
and destroy  the  hodj,  but  cannot  get  at  the  ready  under  the  reign  of  Jezdegerdes,  —  on 
trewory  of  faith."  leis  ae  is  confoanded  with  Yaranes 
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lodier  hftiid,  die  Penaan  king  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fo j^tives. 
Hub  being  refbsed,  led,  in  oonjonction  wi&  various  other  diffioulties,  to 
the  war  between  the  two  empires,  which  win  operated  unfiEtvorably  on 
die  flitnation  of  the  Pernan  Christians.  But  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  thdur  prospects  once  more  grew  better.  In  particular,  die  chari- 
luble  and  Christum  conduct  of  a  pons  bishop  could  not  fail  to  maJce  a 
&?«mible  impression  on  the  Peruans*  The  fioman  soldiers  had  carried 
cff  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  whom  nothing  would  prevail  upon 
diem  to  release,  and  who,  deprived  of  all  the  necessary  means  of  sub- 
Wtenoe,  were  in  the  most  pitiable  condition.  Then  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  called  together  his  clergy,  and  said  to  them : 
**  Our  God  needs  neither  dishes  nor  drinking-veesels,  since  he  is  aU- 
saflkient  in  himself.  Now  as  the  church,  through  the  love  of  its  clut 
dzen,  possesses  many  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  we  must  dispose  of 
diese  to  ransom  and  to  refresh  the  prisoners."  No  sooner  s^d  than 
done :  the  prisoners  were  not  only  redeemed,  but,  after  being  provided 
nidi  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  with  money  to  defiray  their  traveUins 
emensea,  were  sent  back  to  dieir  homes.  This  work  ol  charity  is  said 
to  nave  affected  so  deeply  the  heart  of  the  emperor,  embittered  as  it 
was  against  die  Christians,  that  he  desired  an  interview  widi  the 
bishop? 

As  doctrinal  controverdes  in  the  fioman  church,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  century,  led  to  a  schism  between  the  Christian  church  of  the  Per- 
sian and  that  of  the  Roman  em^e,  (concerning  which  we  shall  speak 
in  the  fourth  section,)  the  political  cause  of  the  persecutions  in  Persia 
would  thus  be  removed,  and  this  circumstance  would  operate  favorably 
ca  the  situation  of  the  Persian  Christians. 

By  means  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  other  bordering  provinces  of  the 
Boman  empire,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  would  early  find  their  way 
to  Armenia ;  but  the  &natical  spirit  of  the  Per^co-rarthian  religion 
was  here  for  a  long  time  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  The  Armenian  Chregoryy  who,  on  account  of  his  apostolical  ac- 
tivity, obtained  the  cognomen  of  "  the  Enlightener,"  (h  ^ortarffc, )  first 
led  die  way,  by  his  active  zeal,  to  a  more  general  'diffusion  of  Christi- 
iaity  in  his  native  countiT,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  cen- 
toiy  and  onwards ;  and  it  was  by  his  means  also  that  the  Armenian 
long  Tiridates  was  converted.^  The  old  religion,  notwithstanding  diis 
event,  still  continued  to  maintain  itself  in  many  of  the  Armenian  prov* 
iaces.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Miesrob,  who  had  once 
been  the  royal  secretary,  having  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
cf  reHpon,  disseminated  Christianity  still  more  widely  in  countries  to 
whidi  it  had  notyet  penetrated,  by  taking  up  his  abode  in  those  regions 
as  a  hermit  l/p  to  this  time,  the  Syrian  vendon  of  the  Bible,  the 
authority  of  which  was  recognized  in  the  Persian  church,  had  been 
used  in  Armema ;  and  hence  an  mterpreter  was  always  needed  to  trans- 
lake  into  the  vernacular  tongue  the  portions  of  scripture  read  at  the 
poUic  worship.    Miesrob  ftrst  gave  nis  people  an  alphabet,  and  tranp- 
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lated  the  Bible  into  their  language.^  ThuB  was  the  preservation  of 
Christianity  among  this  people  made  sure,  even  while  the  country  was 
subjected  to  such  dynasties  as  were  devoted  to  the  Zoroastrian  or  to 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  sought  to  supplant^  Christianity ;  —  and 
a  Christian  literature  proceeded  from  this  time  forward  to  form  itself  in 
Armema.  Miesrob  was  a  successful  and  well-deserving  laborer  also 
among  the  neighboring  kindred  populations. 

A  party  devoted  to  the  ancient  cultus,  who  continued  to  m^ntain 
themselves  in  some  districts  of  Armenia,  were  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  those  who  held  the  same  faith  in  Persia.  The  Persian  kings 
were  striving  continually  to  extend  their  dominion  over  Armenia. 
Where  they  were  victorious,  they  persecuted  Christianity,  and  sought 
to  restore  the  old  religion.  The  Persian  commander  and  governor, 
Mihr-Nerseh,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  addressed  a  proclar 
mation  to  all  the  Armenians,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  all  who  did  not 
adopt  the  religion  of  Mazdejesnan  (the  Zoroastrian  faith)  must  be  men- 
tally blind,  and  deceived  by  the  wicked  spirits,  (the  JDewa.^^  The 
Armenian  governors  and  chie&  are  said  either  to  have  answered  in  a 
written  document  the  objections  here  made  to  Christianity,  or  to  have 
appeared  before  a  great  tribunal,  which  was  to  decide  the  question  on 
the  affiles  of  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the  Armenian  nobles,  whom 
tiie  patriarch  Joseph  had  assembled,  A.D.  450,  in  the  city  of  Ardas- 
chad,  declared  that  they  preferred  to  die  as  martyrs  rather  than  to 
deny  their  faith.  After  the  Persian  king,  however,  had  summoned 
them  to  his  court,  and  threatened  them  with  a  cruel  death,  they  were 
prevailed  upon  to  give  in  their  denial.  But  the  attempt  of  the  Per- 
sians to  extirpate  Christianity  by  force,  and  to  introduce  the  Zorastrian 
religion,  brought  about  a  universal  popular  movement,  and  a  religious 
war,  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those  regions.^  It  was  amidst 
the  distractions  in  which  the  Persian  church,  as  well  as  the  whole  coun- 
try, was  then  involved,  that  the  Armenian  Moses  of  Clwrene  wrote  the 
history  of  his  native  land,  which  he  concludes  with  sorrow  and  com- 
plaint. 

The  conversion  of  the  race  of  IberianSy  bordering  on  the  North, 
(within  the  present  Georgia  and  Grusinia^  proceeded  from  a  very 
remarkable,  insignificant  beginning.^ 

Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  a  Christian  female,  per^ 
haps  a  nun,  was  carried  off  captive  by  the  Iberians,  and  became  the 
slave  of  one  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Here  her  rigidly  ascetic 
and  devotional  life  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  she  a6> 
quired  their  confidence  and  respect.  It  happened  that  a  child  who 
had  fallen  sick,  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  tribe,  conveyed  from  house 
to  house,  that  any  person  who  knew  of  a  remedy  against  the  disease 

1  Moses  ChorefDens.  I.  in.  c.  47  and  52.  *  Among  this  people,  too,  the  preTafliaff 

'  See  the  proclamation,  which  has  heen  religion  was  probably  some  modincatioQOf 

ilreadj  cited,  in  the  M^moires  historiques  the  Persian  caltus,  adapted  to  their  mde 

et  g^graphiqnes  snr  I'Ann^nie   par   St.  manners.    They  worshipped  an  image  of 

Kartin.    Paris,  1819.    T.  IL  p.  472.  Ormnzd,  notwithstanding  that  the  eenniae 

*  See  the  M^moires  sur  rArm^nie,  dted  Zoroastrian  religion  allowed  of  no  muigct. 

abot*.    T.  L  p.  aS8.  See  Motes  Ghoniieiif.  L  IL  e.  88. 
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might  prescribe  for  it.  The  child,  whom  no  one  could  help,  having 
been  brought  to  the  Christian  woman,  she  said  that  she  knew  of  no 
remedy ;  but  that  Christ,  her  Grod,  could  help  even  where  human  help 
was  found  to  be  unavailing.  She  prayed  for  the  child,  and  it  recovered. 
The  recovery  was  ascribed  to  the  prayer :  this  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  the  matter  finally  reached  the  ear  of  the  queen.  The  latter 
afterwards  fell  severely  sick,  and  sent  for  this  Christian  female.  Hav- 
ing no  wish  to  be  considered  a  worker  of  miracles,  she  declined  the 
call.  Upon  tiiis,  the  queen  caused  herself  to  be  conveyed  to  her ;  and 
i4«  also  recovered  from  her  sickness  through  prayers  of  this  female. 
The  king,  on  hearing  of  the  fact,  was  about  to  send  her  a  rich  present; 
bat  his  wife  informed  him  that  the  Christian  woman  despised  all  earthly 
goods,  and  that  the  only  thing  she  would  consider  as  her  reward  was 
lAen  others  joined  her  in  worshipping  her  God.  This,  at  the  mo- 
ment, made  no  farther  impression  on  him.  But  sometime  afterwards, 
being  overtaken,  while  hunting,  with  gloomy  weather,  by  which  he  was 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  finally  lost  his  way,  he  called  to 
mmd  what  had  been  told  him  concerning  the  ahnighty  power  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  and  addressed  him  witli  a  vow,  that,  if  he  found 
his  way  out  of  the  desert,  he  would  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  wor- 
ship. Soon  after,  the  sky  cleared  up,  and  the  king  safely  found  his 
way  back.  Ilis  mind  was  now  well  disposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  female.  Afterwards  he  himself  engaged  in 
instructing  the  men,  while  his  queen  instructed  the  women  of  his  peo- 
ple. Next  they  sent  in  quest  of  teachers  of  the  gospel  and  clergy- 
men from  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Christi- 
anity among  a  people  ^  where  it  has  been  preserved,  though  mixed  with 
superstition,  down  to  the  present  times.^ 

From  this  tribe,  the  knowledge  of  Christianitv  may  have  been  ex- 
tended also  to  the  neighboring  populations.  About  the  year  620,* 
Tzathus,  prince  of  the  Lazians,  one  of  the  tribes  of  this  country,  came 
on  a  ^Tsit  to  the  emperor  Justin.  He  received  baptism,  and  Justin 
stood  as  his  godfather.     He  returned  back  to  his  peoj)le,  with  a  noble 

1  Betwixt  the  years  320  and  330.  accoant  immediately  from  the  spot.  In 
*  One  of  the'  orip'nal  sources  of  this  favor  of  this  hitter  supjwsition  would  be 
itory  is  Knfinus,  from  whom  the  Greek  the  slight  discrepancies  in  the  two  several 
drarcfa-historians  have  borrowed  it  Kufi-  accounts,  thongh  these,  too,  mi(;ht  be  ac- 
BBS  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberian  counted  for  by  the  story's  l>eing  given  in  an 
chieftain  Bacurius,  who  had  risen  to  the  Armenian  dress.  According  to  this  writer, 
d^nitj  of  a  Comes  Domesticorum  in  the  the  name  of  the  Christian  woman  was 
RonuuB  empire,  and,  at  the  time  Rutinus  Nnnia,  and  that  of  the  ])rince,  Miraos. 
knew  him,  had  become  Dux  over  the  bor-  The  Christian  woman  was  an  Armenian ; 
den  of  Palestine,  (see  Rufin.  h.  e.  c.  10.)  and  the  application  for  teachers  of  Chris- 
Tbe  sisiple  tale  bears  within  itself  the  tianity  was  made,  not  to  the  church  of  the 
marks  ot  tnith ;  and,  indeed,  the  spread  Roman  empire,  but  to  the  Armenian  bish- 
of  Christianity  has  often  received  an  im-  op,  Gregoiy,  who  has  been  already  men- 
pulse  from  similar  occurrences.  The  sec-  tioned.  It  may  be  a  question,  however, 
end,  pertiaps  independent,  diannel  is  the  whether  this  modification  of  the  story  was 
History  of  Moses  of  Chorcne,  (1.  II.  c.  83.)  not  invented  in  favor  of  the  Armenian 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  historian  took  church,  to  which  the  Iberian  became  snbee- 
Us  aoconnt  indirectly  from  the  Greek  writers,  quently  united. 

wbo  were  indebted  for  it  to  Rufinns.    But,  *  518,  accordiiig  to  the  en  of  Theophtr 
eoMidefiiig  the  Tidnitj  of  the  eountrT,  it 
wtKj  be  coBceifvd,  too^  tint  he  defifed  his 
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Greek  ladj,  whom  he  had  married,  richly  loaded  with  presents  from  the 
emperor,  who  acknowledged  him  as  a  king.  In  ihe  time  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  the  assassination  of  a  prince  of  this  tribe,  by  a  Boman  gene- 
ral, produced  among  them  a  great  excitement ;  and  some  individuals 
took  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  to  persuade  them  to  drop  their 
connection  with  the  Roman  people,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  Per- 
sian empire.  But  the  fear  lest  a  connection  with  the  Persians  would 
endanger  their  Christian  faith,  is  said  to  have  contributed  especially  to 
deter  them  from  following  this  advice.^  Another  tribe  also^  belonging 
to  this  district,  bordering  on  Mount  Caucasus,  namely,  the  AhasgianM^ 
were  converted  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Until  this 
time,  groves  and  lofty  trees  (after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Germans) 
had  been  the  objects  of  their  worship.  The  emperor  Justinian  sent 
them  ecclesiastics,  and  founded  among  them  a  church.  He  produced 
a  favorable  disposition  towards  Christianity  among  the  people,  by  for- 
bidding their  rulers  to  engage  in  the  scandalous  traflSc  in  castrated 
slaves,  to  which  many  of  tiie  male  children  of  the  people  were  sacri- 
ficed.^ 

What  we  had  to  say  respecting  the  vagueness  of  the  accoimts  relative 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  earliest  times  in  India,  applies  also 
to  many  of  the  accounts  belon^g  to  the  earlier  times  of  this  period* 
The  same  cause  of  the  obscurity  still  continued  to  exist ;  namely,  the 
unsettled  use  of  the  name  India,  by  which  was  understood  sometimee 
Ethiopia,  sometimes  Arabia,  and  sometimes  East  India  proper.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  was  at  this 
time  a  constant  intercourse  between  all  these  countries  by  commercial 
connections  and  colonies,  which  also  might  serve  as  a  channel  for  com- 
municating Chiistianity  from  one  of  these  districts  to  the  other.  The 
various  passages,  therefore,  in  which  Chrysostom  names  the  Indian 
among  the  different  languages  into  which  the  holy  scriptures  had  been 
translated,  can  settle  nothing  definitely  ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  made 
probable,  by  the  accompanying  descriptions,  that  Chrysostom  had  really 
East  India  proper  before  his  mind,  still  such  rhetorical  representations 
could  not  properly  be  considered  as  evidence  to  be  relied  upon,  especi- 
ally as  he  himself  might  possibly  have  been  deceived  by  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  name.  Of  more  importance,  on  this  point,  is  what  the 
Arian  historian  Philostorgius  relates  concerning  the  missionary  The- 
ophilus,  who  bore  the  cognomen  of  Indicus,  (J»  *i>'(Joc.)  This  Theophilus 
had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  bland  Diu,^  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantino,  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  there  educated,  and  trained  for  the  spiritual  office ;  afterwurda 
consecrated  as  deacon,  and  still  later  made  a  bishop,  that  he  might  be 
prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  Arabians. 
According  to  the  representation  of  Philostorgius,  in  the  extracts  made 
by  Photius,  we  should  conceive,  it  is  true,  no  other  country  to  be  meant 
here  than  Arabia.  But  the  name  Diu  reminds  us  rather  of  East  India 
proper,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  place  by  this  name  near  the  entrance  of 

^  See  AgathiasIELlS^p.  166,  ed.  ITiebiihr.       *  See  Prooop.  de  bello  Gathioo,Liy.e.a 
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the  Persian  Gtilf ;  the  situation  of  which  harmonizes,  moreover,  with  The- 
ophilns'  journey  from  Arabia.  Theophilus,  it  is  said,  went  from  Arabia 
to  Din,  ms  native  land  ;  and  from  thence  visited  the  other  countries  of 
India.  Here  he  found  still  existing  the  Christianity  which  had  been 
already  planted  in  that  region  at  an  earlier  period.^  Perfectly  certain 
and  distinct  accounts  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  India  we  meet 
with  first  in  Cosmas,  who,  on  account  of  his  travels  in  India,  received  the 
name  InHcopleugte^?  He  found  Christians  in  three  different  places  in 
India ;  first,  on  the  island  Taprobane^  called  by  the  inhabitants  Siele- 
dibu,  (the  present  Ceylon.)  Here  he  found  a  church,  which  had  been 
planted  by  Persian  merchants  residing  on  the  spot,  and  which  was  pre- 
rided  over  by  a  presbyter  who  had  been  ordained  in  Persia.  This 
idand  carried  on  a  brisk  commerce'  with  Persia  and  Ethiopia.  Mari- 
time commerce  was  the  channel  by  which  Christianity  had  reached  this 
spot  from  Persia.  Again,  he  met  with  Christians,  and  an  ordained 
wergy,  at  Male,  "  where  the  pepper  grows,"  (perhaps  the  present  Mal- 
abar ;)  next,  at  Calliana,  (perhaps  Calcutta,)  where  there  was  a  Per- 
nan  bishop.^  From  the  accounts  of  Cosmas,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
gathered  that  Christianity  had  spread  among  the  native  population  of 
these  countries :  it  is  only  clear  that  commercial  colonies  of  the  Per- 
riaos  here  practised  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  These  Persian 
Christians  are  the  progenitors  of  the  Christian  colonies  still  existing  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.^ 

We  observed,  it  is  true,  that,  perhaps  already  in  the  previous  period, 
isolated  attempts  had  been  made  to  disseminate  Christianity  even  in 
those  parts  of  Arabia  which  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion  ; 
but  concerning  the  success  and  issue  of  those  attempts  we  have  no 
accurate  uiformation.  The  nomadic  life  which  prevailed  over  the 
largest  portion  of  Arabia,  ever  presented  a  powerful  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christiamty.  For  it  is  certain,  that  Christianity  could  strike 
ite  root  deeply  and  firmly,  only  where  it  entered  as  a  forming  power  into 
the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  extensive  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween a  part  of  Arabia  and  the  Roman  empire,  mduced  the  emperor 
Constantino  to  send  an  embassy,  with  numerous  presents,  to  one  of  the 
powerful  Arabian  chiefs,  the  king  of  the  ancient  and  mighty  nation  of 
flie  Hajnt/ares,  (Homerites,)  or  Sabaeans,  in  Yemen,  Arabia  Felix. 
He  was  at  pains  to  select  for  this  mission  the  above-mentioned  Theophi- 

1  When   the  Arian  Philostorpins  says :  the  pcographiral  and  ethnojrraphical  farts 

die  nihabitants  of  this  country  nce«led*no  which  he  had  collected  in  the  Toiroypa^ia 

eofrection  of  their  df>ctrine,  i.e.  their  doc-  ;ffM0Tmi'uc7,  which  he  wrote  when  a  monk, 

trine  did  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  Nicene  in  the  year  585,  published  by  Montfaucon 

creed,  —  they  had  ])rc«er%'e<l  the  htpoovmav  in  the  collectio  nova  palrum  et  scriptorum 

maherH  from  the  bepinningr,  this  can  on-  Gr«c  Tom.  II. 

Yj  be  understood  to  mean,  that  they  had  the  *  See  Cosmas.  1.  III.  p.  178,  in  Montfan- 

^er,   more  simple  form  of  church  doc-  con.  and  1.  XI.  pag.  336. 

trine,  the  subordination  system,  before  it  *  The  decvphcrine  of  the  ancient  docn- 

had  undergone  any  further  change  by  the  ments    of   tfiese    Cliristians  will    pcrhans 

dialectic  process,  — that  form  which  would  throw  more  lijrht  on  the  subject  of  the 

hare  satisfied  the  Arians.     See  Fhilostorg.  spread  of  Christianity  in  India.     See  Tvch- 

m.  14.  sen's  Dissertation  de  inscrii)tionibus  Indicia 

'  He  had  made  these  joarneyB  first  as  a  in  the  Commenutiones  Soc  Reg.  Getting 

mcrduuit,  aad   aftennDrds   oommnnicated  recenUorea  Tom.  Y. 
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los  of  Diu,  who,  by  reason  of  the  old  commercial  comiections  betwe^i 
his  country  and  Arabia,  and  perhaps  of  his  descent  from  some  ancient 
Arabian  colony,^  might  claim  affinity  with  the  race  with  whose  language 
he  was  acquainted.  This  TheophUus,  it  is  said,  obtained  permission 
firom  the  Arabian  chieftain  to  found  a  church,  at  the  emperor's  expensOi 
in  which  Christian  worship  might  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bomw 
merchants.  The  labors  of  Theophilus  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects.  He  converted  the  prince  of  the  country,  who  founded,  at  his 
own  cost,  three  churches ;  one  in  the  principal  to¥m  of  the  nation, 
which  was  called  Zaphar  ;  another  at  the  Roman  port  and  commercial 
depot,  Aden  ;  and  the  third  at  Hormuz^  the  Persian  place  of  trade  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.^  Theophilus,  from  the  first,  encountered  the  fiercest 
opposition  from  the  Jews,  whose  influence  in  this  country  was  great, 
llie  same  party  succeeded  afterwards  to  supplant  the  Christian  commu- 
nities which  had  been  able  to  nuuntain  themselves  here.     See  below. 

Monks  who  lived  in  the  deserts  bordering  on  Arabia,  and  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  wandering  hordes  of  nomadic  Arabians,  acquired 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  these  rude  men,  and  could  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  Eusebius  of  Gassarea  relates 
that,  m  his  time.  Christian  churches  were  planted  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Saracens.^  Bands  of  Saracens  came,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  the  monk  Hilarion,  and  besought  his  blessing.  He  avidled  himself 
of  these  opportunities  of  exhorting  them  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
(}od,  and  to  faith  in  Christ.^  Still  later,  about  the  year  372,  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  Saracenian  queen,  Mavia  or  Mauvia,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  Romans,  heard  much  of  a  Saracenian  monk  in  the  neighbop* 
ing  desert,  by  the  name  of  Moses,  She  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace,  that  this  Moses  should  be  given  to  her  people  as  their  bishop, 
which  was*  granted.^ 

In  the  fi^t  half  of  the  fifth  century,  Simeon  the  Syrian  monk,  (and 
Stylite,)  who  spent  several  years  standing  on  a  pillar  thirty-six  ells  in 
height,  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  complete  subjection 
which  he  seemed  to  exercise  over  his  body,  drew  upon  himself,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  attention  of  the  nomadic  Saracens.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  a  super-earthly  being,  and  placed  great  confidence  in 
blessings  which  they  obtained  from  him,  as  well  as  in  his  prayers. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  came  to  him,  and  were  moved  by  his  exhort»> 
tions  to  receive  baptism.     Theodoretus  relates  this  as  an  eye-witness.* 

Among  the  examples  of  conversion  most  deserving  of  notice,  belongs 
the  following :  —  The  chief  of  a  Saracenic  tribe,  whose  name,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Greeks,  was  AspebethoSj  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifUi 


^  See  Arabia  in  Bitter's  Geography ;  and 
in  particnlar,  B.  II.  p.  292 ;  and  Hartmann's 
AofkliLmngcn  ttber  Asien,  B.  II.  S.  125, 
Q.  d.  f. 

s  See  Philostorg.  II.  M ;  HI.  M-  As 
Theophilm  was  an  Arian,  we  cannot  think 
it  8tranf::e  that  Uie  other  Greek  %vriiers  of 
dmrch  history,  who  belong  to  the  orthodox 
pM*^,  make  no  mention  of  these  meritori- 
oos  iMbon  of  an  Arian. 


*  Commentar.  in  Jesaiam,  in  Montfiui- 
con's  collcctio  nova  patrum,  Tom.  IL  f.  521. 
*EKK?,ij(Ti<Jv  Xpurrov  kqI  iv  tcuc  kfnjuoti^  tuv 
^apaK7jvcn\  Ka&  tjfiag  ai'Toi'C  idpvfisvcnf. 

*  Sec  Hieronyrai  vita  HilarioniSf  T.  IV. 
ed.  Martianav,  p.  II.  f.  82. 

6  Socrat  IV.  36.    Sozom.  VI.38.    Rofia, 
II.  VI.    Thcodoret.  IV.  23. 
0  Hist  roligios.  c.  26,  T.  IIL  p.  1274. 
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«aBAaiy,attiidied  to  tiiesemoeof  die  Pendan  empire ;  and  the  bnaneoi 
— igiiffd  him  was  to  watoh  over  tiie  boondaries.  Now,  the  ChristiaiiB  in 
ft»  Fnviaii  empire  weze  at  this  time  soflbring  persecution,  and  the 
Saimeenic  oominaiider  was  ordered  to  seiie  and  confixie  every  Christian 
hffHiwB  who  attempted  to  pass  the  Hmits.  But  he  was  touched  with 
pUj  towards  them,  and  allowed  them  to  pass  free.  Thus  having  brought 
paneentioB  on  himself,  he  fled  to  the  Romans.  He  became  head  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  in  alliance  with  the  latter.  Sometime  aflerwards,  believ- 
■g  fainuielf  indebted  for  the  cure  of  his  son,  Terebon^  to  the  prayer  of 
Ike  TeDieraUe  monk  Euthymius,  he  caused  himself  and  his  son  to  be 
kaptasedAj  the  latter;  and  many  of  his  tribe  followed  his  example.  He 
eneamped  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Euthvmius,  and  many  other  Saracens 
ako  pitched  their  tents  near  by.  Eutnymtus  had  great  influence  over 
thrir  minds,  finally,  Terebon,  having  now  arrived  at  mature  age,  be- 
came tiie  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  Ashebethos,  who  had  taken  the  baptis> 
■il  name  of  Peter,  was  made  bbhop  of  the  several  Saracenic  bands. 
He  was  called  the  first  Saracenic  camp-biahop^  in  Palestine.^  Some* 
what  later,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  $ism  century,  occurred  the  conver- 
of  a  Saracenic  sheikh,  (fOXapxoc^^  Almundar;  perhaps  not  without 
connection  with  the  facts  above  related.^ 
We  pass  from  Asia  to  Africa.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
present  period,  connected  with  the  conversion  of  this  quarter  of  the 
woild,  was  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  in  a  population  among  whom  it  has  preserved  itself,  down  to  the 
present  time,  as  the  dominant  reli^on,  amidst  surrounding  pagan  and 
M(4iammedan  tribes,  and  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  an  instrument, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  the  benefit  of  this  entire  quarter  of  die 
worid.  In  this  case,  also,  the  great  work  proceeded  from  an  inconaid* 
ermble  beginning.  A  learned  Greek  of  Tyre,  named  Meropits,  had,  in 
die  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  undertaken  a  voyage  of  scientific 
discovery.  Already  on  the  point  of  returning,  he  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Ethiopia  or  Ab^'ssinia,  to  procure  fresh  water,  where  he  was  ai- 
tftcked,  robbed,  and  himself  and  crew  murdered,  by  the  warlike  natives, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  hostility  mih  the  Roman  empire. 
Two  young  men,  his  companions,  Fmmentius  and  ^desius,  alone  were 
spared,  out  of  pity  for  their  tender  age.  These  two  youths  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  prince  of  the  tribe,  and  made  themselves  be- 
loved, -^desius  became  his  cup-bearer  ;  Fmmentius,  who  was  distiur 
gtdshed  for  intelligence  and  sagacity,  was  appointed  his  secretary  and 
accountant.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  the  education  o^jEizaneSy 
the  young  heir,  was  entrusted  to  them ;  and  Fmmentius  obtained  great 
influence  as  administrator  of  the  government.  He  made  use  of  this 
influence  already  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  He  sought  the  acquiuntance 
of  the  Roman  merchants  visiting  those  parts,  who  were  Christians ; 
asffisted  them  in  founding  a  church,  and  united  with  them  in  the  Chxis* 
tian  worship  of  Crod.     Finally,  they  obtuned  liberty  to  return  home  to 

1  'EKunamc  rufv  mpeft0oXup,  *  See  Theodoret  lector.  L  IL  fol  564,  c4 

^  See  VitA  Enthymii  in  Coteierii  mono-    Mogunt.  1679. 
^cQden«  Gnecs,  T.n.c.l8,19,38,a0. 
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their  country.     iEdeaius  repaired  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  made  a  prea- 
byter.     Here  Rufinus  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  learned  all  the 

Earticulars  of  the  story  from  his  own  mouth.^  But  Frumentius  felt 
imself  called  to  a  higner  work.  He  felt  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  many  favors,  should  be  made  to  share  in  the 
highest  blessing  of  mankind.  He  travelled,  therefore,  to  Alexandria, 
where  the  great  Athanasius  had  recently  been  made  bishop,  (A.D, 
826.)  Athanasius  entered  at  once,  with  ready  sympathy,  into  the  plan 
of  Frumentius.  But  he  found,  very  justly,  that  no  one  could  be  a 
more  suitable  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  tbis  work  than  Frumentius 
himself;  and  he  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Auxuma,  (Axum,)  the  chief 
city  of  the  Abyssimans,  and  a  famous  commercial  town.  Frumentius 
returned  back  to  this  place,  and  labored  there  with  great  success.  Sub- 
sequently, Theophilus  of  Arabia,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  vis- 
ited the  same  country,  and  repaired  to  the  principal  town,  Auxuma, 
(Axum.)  Theophilus  being  an  Arian,  and  Frumentius,  the  friend  of 
Athanasius,  professing  in  aU  probability  the  doctrines  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  it  is  possible  a  dispute  may  have  arisen  in  their  announcement, 
here  of  their  respective  doctrines,  which  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  unfavorable  effects  on  the  nascent  church ;  but  perhaps,  too,  Fru- 
mentius, who  had  not  received  a  theological  education,  did  not  enter  so 
deeply  into  theological  questions.  Still  the  emperor  Constantius  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  persecute  the  disciples  of  the  hated  Athanasius, 
even  in  these  remote  regions.  After  Athanasius  had  been  banished 
from  Alexandria,  in  the  year  356,  Constantius  required  the  princes  of 
the  Abyssinian  people  to  send  Frumentius  to  Alexandria,  in  order  that 
the  Arian  bishop  Georgius,  who  had  been  set  up  in  place  of  Athana- 
sius, might  inquire  into  his  orthodoxy,  and  into  the  regularity  of  his 
ordination.^ 

The  fate  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Homerites,  in  Arabia 
Felix,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Abyssinians,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justin  and  Justinian,  to  show  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  Christians.  The  prince  of  that  Arabian  population,  Duna- 
an,  or  Dsunovas,  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Judaism ;  and,  under  pre- 
text of  avenging  the  oppressions  which  his  fellow-believers  were  obliged 
to  suffer  in  the  Roman  empire,  he  caused  the  Christian  merchants  who 
came  from  that  quarter  and  visited  Arabia  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
or  passed  through  the  country  to  Abyssinia,  to  be  murdered.     Eles- 

1  Rafin.  hist  eccles.  I.  c  9.  cr  with  A>7^ac,  is  named  his  hrother.    But 

2  See  the  letter  of  CoDstantius,  in  the  the  fact  mav  have  been,  that,  when  Constant 
Apologia  Athanasii  ad  Constantium,  4  31.  tins  wrote  his  letter,  the  tirst  of  these  had 
The  princes  of  the  Abyssinians  are  here  become  co-re^ent.  It  is  singular,  however, 
called  Ki^avac  and  SoCavof.  A  Greek  in-  that  Constantius  expresses  himself  as  if 
Bcription,  which  proceeded  from  the  former  Frumentius  had  then  visited  Auxuma  for 
of  tnese  while  he  was  still  a  Pagan,  (he  is  the  first  time.  This  mi<rht  lead  us  to  infer 
here  called  'kei^avag^)  has  recently  been  dis-  that  there  is  some  chronological  inaccuracy 
covered  by  the  English  in  Abyssinia,  and  is  in  the  narrative  of  Rufinus ;  as  he  places 

E'ven  in  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  p.  411.  the  ordination  of  Frumentius  in  the  beg;iii- 

L  this  inscription,  'Aei^avag  alone  is  called  ning  of  the  episcopal  presidency  of  Athana- 

king.    ^aux^aCy  on  the  other  hand,  togeth-  situ. 
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bum,*  the  CfaratiaQ  ^g  of  Abjesinia,  made  tbis  a  cause  for  declaiuur 
wtsr  on  the  Arsbian  prince.  He  conquered  Dsonorm,  deprired  him  of 
ttie  gorermnent,  and  Bet  op  a  Christian,  by  the  name  of  Abraham,  ai 
tang  in  his  stead.  Bat  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  happened  soon 
ifter,  DsnnoTas  agun  made  himself  master  of  the  throne ;  and  it  was  a 
mtonl  eonseqnence  of  what  he  had  suffered,  that  he  now  became 
a  fiercer  and  more  cruel  persecutor  than  he  was  before.  Against  tihe 
BBliTe  Christians  he  raged  with  fire  and  sword.  Many  died  as  martyrs, 
especially  in  a  town  called  Negran,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
Christians.  Upon  this,  Eleabaan  interfered  once  more,  under  the  reign 
ofHie  emperor  Justinian,  who  stimulated  him  to  the  undertaking.  He 
made  a  second  expedition  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  was  again  victoriooa. ' 
Dnnovas  lost  his  hfe  in  this  war;  the  Abyssinian  prince  put  an  end  to 
tfw  ancient,  independent  empire  of  the  Eomerites,  and  established  m 
new  goTemment  ravorable  to  the  Christians.^ 

fUe  Cosmas  already  mentioned,  who  composed  his  description  of  tiie 
ewtfa  in  the  time  of  uie  emperor  Justinian,  was  aware  that  CtiristiaQ 
efanrches,  bishops,  and  monks,  were  then  existing  in  Homeria,  and  tbe 
omntrr  of  the  Auxumitcs,  or  Ethiopia,'  Wc  Icam  also  from  him  that 
nany  Cbnstians,  mid  peraons  of  the  clerical  order,  resided  in  the  island 
of  Socotora  (w/tmr  aioc^npiJour.)  Tlie  latter  had  been  ordained  in  Persia, 
and  it  seems  that  Christianity  had  been  conveyed  there  by  meaue  of 
tfie  commercial  ccmnectiona  with  Persia,* 

We  now  return  to  Europe.  But  we  shall  reserve  many  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  this  section,  —  the  greatest  part  of  that  which  relates 
to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  planting  of  the  Chriatian  church 
among  the  populations  of  German  descent,  who  established  themselves, 
after  the  migration  of  the  nations,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
—  to  the  following  period,  so  as  not  to  separate  what  strictly  belongs 
together,  and  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  survey  at  a  single  glance  the 
whole  missionary  work  among  these  populations.  We  shall  notice  here, 
therefi)re,  only  those  matters  which  may  be  separately  considered,  and 
which  may  most  easily  be  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  in 
ttte  Boman  empire. 


1  TdeophftDca  is  rertamlj  niUlBken,  Then, 
U  the  year  SM,  he  rclalcEt'lhat  Ihene  evenW 
fan  ImI  ibe  Jeviah  kin;  of  Ethiopia  lo  cm- 
bnce  Chtutinniiy,  and  Id  obtuin  n  tuahop 


inj  good  renMii 


.V  Josii 


Xor 


...  „  . ^t  ChmtUnilj  in 

AtijHinia  had  become  eslinrt  ognin,  and 
■■•  restiTrcd  in  ron«f>|nc7ire  of  Ihcse  cvenlB. 
Maeb  rather,  (he  zeal  of  ihe  AbTSKinian 
■tooircfa  ID  Ihe  caiue  of  the  Chrikliana, 
lo^ber  with  his  own  fuminerciftl  inlcrestn 
tiri  bi*  conneetion  wilh  tlic  Itomaa  enuiire, 
«■■  a  fiifficienl  reason  whr  be  shonia  e*- 
pnue  the  muse  of  the  pcbccaied  Chris- 
tiua  in  the  neighboring  eonntrj.  Nor 
«mld  it  be  diffinitt  to  ibow,  Ibtt  it  was  the 
dnt  to  ncrihe  great  effect*  to  Ibe  Mat  of 
te  enpcrar  Jnitinim  in   behalf  «f  '*" 


Chrittiui  chnrch,  vhit^b  led  to  thia  fabe  n- 
port ;  es  it  was  moreover  Fgnornnpe  respect- 
ing the  predae  lime  of  the  Ahygsiniaii  eon- 
lersione,  which  led  lo  the  naiural  effort  M 
explaining  what  nas  u[ikno»n  bj  the  me- 
thod of  combination.  ProcopiaK,  a  coptem- 
pomry,  cnlU  the  Ethiopian  king,  whoM 
name  with  him  is  'E/J^a-Siaw^,  t,  zealoiu 
Chrifllian,  de  hello  Pen.  I.  I.  c  20. 

"  V,  Wakb  haa  nndertakea  to  roilect  and 
compare  all  the  cunflictlni;  oriental  and 
Greoian  notices  of  lhe«!  OTenia, — respecting 
which  eierf  paiticalar  fact  cannot  be  eer- 
tainl}'  dflcrmincd  —  in  the  two  disscrlatioiM 
on  this  subject,  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  the  nori 
commentarii  mc  reg.  Gotting.  1774- 

'L.lU.f.I79,Le. 


u 
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Christianity  had  long  since  extended  itself,  as  we  remarked  already 
in  the  previous  period,  among  the  Britons,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
England ;  while  as  yet  the  natives  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  had  heard  nothing  of  the  gospel.  The  incursions  of  these 
tribes  hito  the  province  of  the  Britons  often  spread  terror  and  devasta- 
tion ;  and  in  these  forages  they  frequently  carried  away  with  them,  as 
slaves,  large  numbers  of  prisoners. 

It  was  by  an  altogether  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  that, 
in  ihe  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  the  man  was  trained  and  prepared 
for  his  work  who  was  the  means  of  first  planting  the  Christian  church 
in  Ireland.  This  was  Patricius  (or,  as  he  was  called  in  his  native  coun- 
try, Succath,)  The  place  of  lis  birth  was  Bonnaven^  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Scottish  towns  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  and  was  then 
reckoned  to  the  province  of  Britain.  This  village,  in  memory  of  Patrir 
cius,  received  the  name  of  Kil-Patrick  or  Kirk-Patrick.^  His  father, 
a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  gave  him  a  careful  education.  He  was 
instructed,  indeed,  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  but  he  did  not  come 
to  know  what  he  possessed  in  this  knowledge,  until  the  experience  of 
great  trials  brought  him  to  the  consciousness  of  it.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he,  with  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  was  carried  ofi"  by  Scot- 
tish pirates  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  Hibemia  (Ireland.)  He 
wte  sold  to  a  chieftain  of  the  people,  who  made  him'  the  overseer  of  his 
flocks.  This  employment  compelled  him  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
open  air ;  and  solitude  became  pleasant  to  him.  Abandoned  of  all 
human  aid,  he  found  protection,  help,  and  solace  in  God,  and  found 
his  chief  delight  in  prayer  and  pious  meditation.  He  speaks  of  all  this 
himself,  in  his  confessions :  ^  "  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  knew  not 
the  true  God ;  but,  in  a  strange  land,  the  Lord  Drought  me  to  the  sense  of 
my  unbelief,  so  that,  although  late,  I  minded  me  of  my  sins,  and  turned 
with  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord  my  God ;  who  looked  down  on  my 
lowliness,  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  my  ignorance,  who  preserved  me 
ere  I  knew  him,  and  who  protected  and  comforted  me  as  a  father  does 
his  son,  ere  I  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil." 

He  had  spent  six  years  in  this  bondage,  when  twice  in  dreams  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  bidding  him  fly  in  a  certain  direction  to  the 
sea-coast,  where  he  would  find  a  ship  ready  to  take  him,  and  convey  him 
back  to  his  country.  He  obeyed  ;  and,  after  various  remarkable  expe- 
riences of  a  guiding  Providence,  he  found  his  way  back  to  his  friends. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  a  second  time  taken  captive  by  Scot- 
tish freebooters,  and  conveyed  to  Gaul,  where,  by  means  of  Christian 
merchants,  he  obtained  his  freedom.  He  then  returned  back  to  his 
country,  and  his  friends  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  have  him  once  more 
among  them.  He  might  now  have  lived  quietly  with  his  friends ;  but 
he  felt  within  him  an  irrepressible  desire  to  carry  the  blessing  of  the 

^  The  collection  of  old  traditions  in  Us-  to  bo  foand  in  it  none  of  the  traditions 

•er.    Britannicarom   ecclesiarum.   antiqni-  which  perhaps  proceeded  onlv  from  English 

tales,  f.  429.  monks,  —  nothing  wonderful,  except  what 

*  This  work  bears  in  its  simple,  rude  ma^  be  Tery  easily  explained  on  psycho* 

ftylc,  an  impress  that  corresponds  entirely  logical  principles.    All  this  vouches  for  UiA 

to  Pfttridna^  stage  of  caUore.    There  are  authenucity  of  the  piece. 
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gospel  to  fliose  Pagans  with  whom  he  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his 

Girth.  He  thoQgJbt  he  was  called  upon,  by  nightly  visions,  to  visit 
eland,  and  there  consecrate  his  life  to  Him  who  had  given  his  own 
Sfe  for  his  ransom.  The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  kindred  and 
fiiends  could  not  prevent  him  from  obeying  this  call.  ^^  It  was  not  in 
my  own  power,"  says  Patricius,  "  but  it  was  God  who  conquered  in 
me,  and  withstood  them  all."  It  seems  that  he  now  betook  himself 
first  to  France,^  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  still  better  for  his 
work,  in  the  society  of  pious  monks  and  clergymen. 

As  the  old  legends  relate,  he  next  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  receive  full  powers  and  consecration  to  his  office  from  the 
Roman  bishop.  The  news  of  the  death  of  the  archdeacon  Palladius,^ 
idio  had  been  sent  from  Rome  as  a  mis^onary  to  Ireland,  but  had 
accomplished  very  little  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  language, 
having  just  arrived  there,  (in  the  year  432,)  the  Roman  bishop,  Sixtus 
in.,  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  Patrick  in  his  place.  We  cannot,  it 
is  true,  pronounce  this  tradition  at  once  to  be  false ;  yet  we  shall  be 
struck  with  many  difficulties  upon  examining  it.  K  Patrick  came  to 
Ireland  as  a  deputy  from  Rome,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  in 
ifae  Irish  church  a  certain  sense  of  dependence  would  always  have  been 
preserved  towards  the  mother  church  at  Rome.  But  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  Irish  church  afterwards,  a  spirit  of  church  freedom 
similar  to  that  shown  by  the  ancient  British  church,  which  struggled 
against  the  yoke  of  Roman  ordinances.  We  find  subsequently  among 
the  Irish  a  much  greater  agreement  with  the  ancient  British  than  with 
Roman  ecclesiastical  usages.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  this 
church  was  independent  of  Rome,  and  must  be  traced  solely  to  the 
people  of  Britain.  Moreover,  Patrick  could  not  have  held  it  so  neces- 
sary as  this  tradition  supposes  he  did,  either  as  a  Briton  or  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gallic  church,  to  obtain  first  from  the  Roman 
bishop  ftill  powers  and  consecration  for  such  a  work.  Again,  no  indica- 
tion of  his  connection  with  the  Roman  church  is  to  be  found  in  his  con- 
fession ;  rather  everything  seems  to  favor  the  supposition,  that  he  was 
ordained  bishop  in  Britain  itself,  and  in  his  forty-fifth  year.^    And  it 

*  His  biographer,  Jocelin,  a  writer  in  the  have  been  intended  the  Irish :  and.  accord- 

12th  century,  makes  his  jonmey  to  France  ing  to  these  accounts,  he  must  have  accom- 

follow  after  his  return  to  Ireland ;  and  this  plished   a  j^ood  deal.    But  Prosper  may 

hannonizes,  moreover,  with  the  confessions  perhaps  have  received,  at  his  distance  from 

of    Patrick ;     although  it  is  possible  that,  Rome,  exajijgerated  stories.    He  savs  in  his 

immediately  after  his   release,  since    this  Chronicle,  under  the  year  431  :  A((  Scotof 

took  place  in  France  itself,  he  entered  on  m  Christum  credentes  ordinatus  a  Papa  Ccelct- 

hu  travels  to  visit  the  more  celebrated  clois-  lino  Palladius,  et  primus  episcopus  mitti- 

lers  of  this  country.    That  he  maintained  tur;  and  in  the  liber  contra  CoUatorem, 

an  intimate  correspondence  with  the  pious  c.  21,  ^  2:  Ordinato  Scoiis  e pi scopo,  fecit 

men  of  southern  Ij'rance,  may  be  gathered  etiam    barbaram    (insulam)    Christianara. 

from  his  confessions,  where  he  says  that  he  The  tradition  of  the  mission  of  Palladioi 

would  be  glad  to  visit  once  more,  not  only  to  Ireland  seems,  according  to  the  citations 

his  native  country,  but  also  Gaul :   Eram  of  Jocelin,  to  have  been  preserved  in  that 

usque  Gallias,  visitare  fratres,  et  ut  viderem  country  for  a  long  period  ;  but  also  the  tra- 

ficiem  saoctomra  Domini  mei.  dition  that  the  conversion  of  the  nation 

'  From  the  notices  of  Prosper  Aqnitani-  was  not  due  to  his  labors,  but  was  reserved 

ens,  it  appears  that  the  bishop  Ccelestinus  for  tho*:e  of  Patrick. 

of  Rome  had  ordained  Palladius  as  a  bish-  »  Patrick     intimates  in  his  confession, 

op  for  the  Scots,  by  whom  perhaps  may  c.  3,  that  some  respectable  clergymen  in 
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may  be  easily  explained,  how  the  tendency  of  later  monks,  to  trace  the 
founding  of  new  churches  to  Rome,  might,  among  so  many  other  fSftbu- 
loufl  legends,  give  rise  also  to  this. 

Arrived  in  Ireland,  he  possessed  a  great  advantage  in  prosecuting 
his  work,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  the  language  of  the 
country.  He  assembled  around  him  in  the  open  fields,  at  the  beat  of 
a  drum,  a  concourse  of  people ;  where  he  related  to  them  the  story 
of  Christ,  which  relation  manifested  its  divine  power  on  their  rude 
minds.  It  is  true,  the  people  were  excited  agsunst  them  by  those  power- 
ful priests,  the  Druids ;  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  frightened 
on  this  account.  As  the  chief  men  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  him  the 
most  injury,  while  they  remsdned  under  the  dominion  of  these  DruidSi 
he  labored  especially  to  gain  access  to  them.  Perhaps  numbers  were 
already  prepared  for  the  faith  in  the  gospel,  like  that  Cormac,  an  Irish 
prince,  belonging  to  the  last  times  of  the  fourth  century,  who,  after  hav- 
mg  abdicated  his  government  and  given  himself  up  to  silent  reflection 
and  religious  contemplation  in  solitude,  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  c<»ir 
miction  of  the  vanity  of  the  Druidical  doctrines  concerning  the  gods.^ 

A  proof  of  the  power  exercised  by  Patrick  over  the  youthful  mind 
18  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  to  him  those  who 
were  to  be  his  successors  in  the  guidance  of  the  Irish  church.  He  came 
into  the  house  of  a  person  of  rank,  taught  there,  and  baptized  Hbe 
£Eunily.  The  young  son  of  the  house  was  so  attracted  by  the  impression 
of  the  looks  and  words  of  Patrick,  that  he  could  never  afterwards  be 
separated  from  him.  He  followed  him  and  kept  close  to  him  amid  all 
his  dangers  and  sufferings.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  named  liim  Benig- 
nus,  on  account  of  his  kindly  nature.  He  is  said  also  to  have  converted 
one  of  the  chief  bards,  called  Dubrach  MacValubair ;  and  the  minstrel 
who  had  been  used  to  rehearse  the  Druidical  doctrine  of  the  gods,  now 
composed  songs  in  praise  of  Christianity  ^  —  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  a  people  naturally  inclined  to 
poetry  and  music. 

The  lands  which  he  received  as  presents  from  converted  chieftains, 
Patrick  applied  to  the  founding  of  cloisters,  having  contracted  in  France 
a  predilection  for  the  monastic  life.  The  cloisters  were  designed  to 
serve  as  nursing  schools  for  teachers  of  the  people,  and  from  them  was 
to  proceed  the  civilization  of  the  country.  Although  Patrick  was  quali- 
fied himself  to  impart  but  htUe  scientific  instruction  to  his  monks,  yel 

• 

Britain  opposed  his  consecration    to   the  accuracy  the  year  of  his  birth,  we  might  dx 

episcopal  office.    He  intimates  that  his  ene-  precisely  the  year  of  his  episcopal  ordina- 

mies  tamed  against  him  the  confession  of  tion  and  his  missionary  journey.    But  this 

a  sin,  committed  thirty  years  before,  which  is  a  point  with  regard  to  which  nothing  can 

confession  he  had  made  before  he  was  cho-  be  considered  as  settled ;  the  chronological 

sen  deacon.    And  from  what  follows,  it  is  data  of  the  traditions,  both  in  Usher  and  in 

quite   evident   that  this  has  reference  to  Jocelin,  being,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 

something  he  had  done  when  a  boy  of  uncertain. 

J^fteen.  It  would  follow  from  this,  then,  ^  See  the  History  of  Ireland,  by  F.  War- 
that  he  was  ordained  bishop  in  his  forty-  ner,  vol.  I.  p.  247. 

fifth  year,  and  so  probably  commenced  his  '^  Jocelin.  c.  V.  \  38.    Mensis  Hart  d. 

labors  in  Ireland  m  the  same  year  of  his  XVIL 
life.    Kow  if  we  ooold  also  determine  with 


Jw  mfbied  into  iihem  tlie  lore  of  leaniing,  which  hnpeHed  them  suhse* 
qmntlj  to  seek  for  more  informatioii,  and  for  books,  in  Britain  and 
nance.  Yet  he  gave  them  the  first  means  of  all  onlture,  in  inventing 
an  alphabet  fin:  the  Irish  langoageA  He  had  much  to  bear  continnaUr 
ftom  the  opposition  of  the  P^gui  chie&.  He  was  once,  with  his  attend- 
antSy  fidlen  upon  by  one  of  <tibe8e  chie&,  robbed,  and  detained  fourteen 
dkjB  in  captivity.'  Often  he  son^t  to  purchase  quiet  for  himself  and 
Us  friends  by  presents.  And  it  was  not  with  Iridi  Pagans  alone  that 
ka  had  to  contend.  A  piratical  British  chieftain,  named  Gorotic,  from 
the  district  of  Wallia,  (Wales,)  fell  upon  a  number  who  had  bcHm  re> 
eently  baptised  by  Patrick,  carried  off  a  part  of  them  captives,  and  soM 
them  as  slaves  to  heathen  Picts  and  Scots.  To  this  man,  who  professed 
oafewardly  to  be  a  Christian,  Patrick  wrote  an  emphaticallv  threatemng 
letter,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  excommunicated  him  from  the 
chmch.  Glad  as  he  would  have  been  to  visit  his  old  friends  in  Britain 
sad  in  France,  yet  he  could  not  think  it  right  to  leave  the  new  church. 
^  I  prvjr  Ood,"  he  said,  after  a  long  residence  among  tiiis  people,  ^*  that 
he  wonid  grant  me  perseverance  to  enable  me  to  approve  myself  a  fidtib- 
fid  witness,  for  the  sake  of  my  Ood,  to  tiie  end.  And  if  I  have  ever 
labored  to  accomplish  anything  good  for  the  sake  of  my  Gk)d,  whom  I 
love,  may  he  grant  that,  with  those  converts  and  captives  of  mine, 
I  may  pour  out  my  blood  for  his  name ! " 

The  Goths  belonging  to  the  stocks  of  &ermamc  descent,  first  had 
cwportunity  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  means  of 
Ineir  wars  with  the  Roman  empire,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  preceding  period.  During  those  incursions  which,  in  the 
lime  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  they  made  into  Cappadocia  and  the  bor- 
dering countries,  they  are  said  to  have  carried  away  captive  many 
Cihristians,  uid,  among  the  rest,  persons  of  the  clerical  order.  These 
remained  with  the  (}oths,  propagated  themselves  among  them,  and 
labored  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.^  Accordingly  we  find  already 
among  the  bishops  who  subscribed  their  names  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Mieene  council,  a  certain  TheophUuB^  who  is  called  bishop  of  the  Qoths.^ 

From  one  of  these  Christian  families  of  Boman  origin,  which  had  thus 
continued  to  propagate  itself  among  the  Goths,  UIpMlas^  who  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  done  most  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
diristian  culture  among  the  Goths,  is  said  to  have  sprung.^  Ulphilas 
did  Uie  Goths  important  service  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Roman 
emperors,  a  business  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted  on  account  of  his 
relationship  with  both  naticms.    He  thus  won  their  love  and  confidence, 

^  Of  Ae  leal  for  the  monastic  life  whidi  the  famiW  of  XTlphilas  originallj  belonged, 

W  insphred,  Patrick  speaki  himself  in  his  we  hare  the  less  riffht  to  call  m  ouestioii 

eonfesaions :  Filii  Scotonm  ec  filisB  regnlo-  his   statement     The   manifestlj  Gennan 

ram  Bonadd  et  rvrines  Christi  esse  tI-  name  Wolf,  Wolfel,  furnishes  no  proof  to 

imtar.    Opnseiila  Atridi,  ed.  J.  Warn,  tiie  contrary ;  for  their  residence  among  th« 

par.  IS.  Goths  might  nnqaestionably  have  induced 

'  Lb  c  Warms,  p.  90.  the  members  of  this  family  to  give  them- 

*  Philostoiv.  II.  5.  selTCS  German  names.    Moreorer,  Basil  of 
«Socnt.liiiteecles.l.ILe.41.  Casarea  (ep.  IS5)  says  that  the  Godis  ra- 

•  As  Fhiloscorgias,  himself  a  Gappado-  c»Ted  the  firrt  scads  of  Chiistiam^  fioa 
claiidfatiaeifymBtloaitiMTlkcotoiiUoh    Oippatoia. 
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of  which  he  could  avidl  himself  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Goths,  and  sectired  the  means  for  a 
permanent  propagation  of  Christianity  among  them,  particularly  by  in- 
Tenting  an  alphabet  for  them,  and  by  translating  the  holy  scriptures 
into  their  language.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  omitted  in  this 
translation  the  books  of  the  Kings,  to  which  the  books  of  Samuel,  also, 
were  then  reckoned,  that  nothmg  might  be  presented  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  foster  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Goths.^ 

Certain  as  these  facts  are  in  general,  yet  it  ia  difficult  to  fix  with 
precision  the  time  when  Ulphilas  first  made  his  appearance  as  a  teacher 
amongst  his  people,  and  when  he  was  employed  in  the  negotiations  with 
Ihe  Roman  empire ;  for  on  these  points  there  are  many  contradictory 
statements  in  the  historians  of  the  church.^    These,  however,  admit  of 


^  Fhilostorg.  II.  5.  agreement  in  religions  doctrine  would 

^According  to  Philostorgios,  Ulphilas  was  der  the  union  between  them  and  the  Bo- 

emploved  in  negotiations  with  the  emperor  mans  more  sccarc.    But  he  was  able  to 

Constantine,  who  had  a  high  respect  for  him,  effect  nothing  with  them  until  he  applied 

and  was  used  to  call  him  the  Moaes  of  his  himself  to  their  induential  bishop,  Ulphilaa, 

time.    Constantine  permitted  the  Goths  to  and  succeeded,  by  rjcrsuasive  sr>eeches  and 

■ettle  down  in  the  district  of  Moesia.    At  by  money,  to  win  nim  over.    He  so  repre- 

this  time  Ulphilas  was  consecrated  bishop  seuted  the  matter  as  if  the  dispute  between 

of  the  Goths  by  Easebius  of  Nicomedia.  the  two  parties  related  only  to  unimportant 

According  to  Socrates,  II.  41,  Ulphilas  sub-  differences,  and  was  made  so    important 

■cribed,  in  the  first  place,  the  Arian  creed,  merely  through  their  obstinacy  and  lore  of 

drawn  up  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  dispute. 

860,  under  the  emperor  Constantius.    Be-  If  we  compare  together  these  accounts, 

fore  this,  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  we  find  that  Philostorp'us  departs  from  aU 

doctrine ;  for  he  followed  the  teaching  of  the  other  church-historians  in  placing  the 

the  Gothic  bishop  Theophilus,  who  had  been  whole  period  of  Ulphilas'  labors  within  the 

one  of  the  signers   or  the  Nicene  creed,  reign    of   the    emperor    Con?ti\niine,  and 

Next,  the  same  church-historian  relates,  IV.  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the  ncgo- 

33   that  the  assistance  and  support  which  tiations  in  the  time  of  Vnlcns,  wiiich  were 

the  emperor  Valcns  afforded  to  that  portion  the  most  important.     But  as  the  accounts 

of  the  Goths  to  which  Ulphilas  belonged,  of  the  others  presuppose  also  that  the  Goths 

induced  many  of  them  at  that  time  to  em-  had  long  been  Christians ;  as  Socrates  and 

brace  Christianity,  but  at  the  same  time  Sozomen  assume  that  Ulphilas  was  already 

also  to  espouse  the  Arian  di)ctrinc  then  pre-  bishop  in  the  reij;n  of  Constantius,  the  ao- 

Tailing  in  the  Roman  empire.    He  places  connt  of   Philo«?torgius  may  certainly  be 

the  origin  of  Ulphilas'  version  of  the  scrip-  brought  into  agi*ecmeut  with  these  reporta. 

tures  as  late  as  the  time  just  referred  to.  If  it  may  only  be  huppo«icd  —  against  which 

Sozomen   (IV.  24  and  VL  37)   agrees  in  ^supposition  tnere  is  no  reasonable  ground 

the  main  with  Socrates,  and  only  adds  that  of  objection  —  that  Ul]>hilas  lived  to  a  very 

Ulphilas  was  at  first  a  follower  of  the  doc-  old  acre,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  he  began 

trines  of  the  Nicene  council ;  that,  in  the  his  labors  as  a  bishop  among  the  Goths  as 

time  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  he  had,  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine ;  for  it  is 

indeed,  imprudently  become  intimate  with  very  possible,  certainly,  that  he  maj  have 

certain  bishops  of  the  Boman  empire  who  exercised  the  functions  of   the   episcopal 

professed  Arianism,  yet  continued  to  main-  office  through  a  period  of  Jifty  years, 

tain  his  fellowship  with  the  oithodox  bish-  In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  remarked, 

ops  according  to  the  Nicene  council.    But,  that  Philostorgius,  being  an  Arian,  had  an 

having  come  to  Constantinople  on  occasion  interest  in  making  it  appear  that  Ulphilas 

of  certain  negotiations  with  the  emperor  was  an  Arian  from  the  first ;  while,  on  the 

Valens,  he  was  moved  by  the  persuasions  other  hand,  the  other  church- historians,  m 

of  the  dominant  Arian  bishops,  and  by  opponents  of  Arianism,  were  interested  to 

their  promises  to  give  him  their  support  represent  the  fact  as  if  Ulphilas  was  in  tht 

with  the  emperor,  to  embrace  Arianism.  first  place  orthodox,  and  to  trace  his  defiso- 

Theodoretus,  TV.  37,  reports  that  the  Groths  tion  from  the  orthodox  doctrines  to  outward 

were  devoted  to  the  true  faith  until  the  time  influences  and  causes,  and  hence  to  fix  the 

of  the  emperor  Valens ;  but  that,  imder  this  time  of  this  defection  under  the  reign  of  an 

emperor,  the  Arian  dominant   bishop   at  emperor  who  was   zealously   devoted   to 

emut,  Endoxins,  represented  to  them  that  Axiaoism.    It  is  rery  possible  that  Ulpli^ 
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bamg  roonusled  witiit  each  other  by  sappoong  that  Ulphilaa  first  begn 
Us  latmi,  u  a  bishop  among  the  Gouis,  in  th«  time  of  ConstantiiiA ; 
tad  tiut  he  ooDtinn^  to  prosecute  &em  until  near  the  close  of  &o 
n^n  of  Oie  en^ror  Yalens ;  that  he  repeatedly  condacted  the  oego- 
tiituna  between  the  Oothg  and  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  this  way 
•TflT  TOBfl  hi^er  in  the  confidence  of  the  former. 

Athaaaaos,  in  a  work  which  he  wrote  while  a  deacon,  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  Ificene  conncil,  speaks  of  the  ^fiuoon  of  Christianity  among 
Ae  Goths,  ai^  aUndes  to  the  &ct  that  the  ameliorating  influence  ci 
"  a  raU^on  had  already  began  to  manifest  il«e1f  on  that  people.'  Ha 
,  wtth  regard  to  the  e&cta  of  Ghris&uuty  among  tSese  mde 
a :  "  Who  is  it  that  has  wroo^t  this ;  diat  baa  nnlted  in  the  bonds 
rf  peace  those  who  once  hated  ene  another ;  —  who  else  tbao  the  be- 
loved Son  of  the  Father,  the  common  Savionr  of  all,  Jesus  Christg'who, 
AnKu^  loTfl  to  us,  suffered  eveiything  for  our  salvation  !  For  already 
of  OM  the  peace  that  should  go  out  from  him  had  been  the  subject  cf 
n^ecy,  smce  the  holy  scriptures  say,  Isa.  2:4:'  Then  they  shaD 
Mat  their  swords  into  plou^-sharea,  and  dieir  spears  into  |aumng> 
ho(^ ;  nation  shall  not  hft  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
leam  war  anymore.'  And  wis  ia  nothing  incredible  ;  since  even  now 
die  barbarians,  to  whom  savagery  of  manners  is  a  nature  so  long  as 
tbey  worship  dumb  idols,  rage  agiunst  each  other,  and  cannot  renma 
one  moment  without  the  sword  ;  but,  when  they  bear  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  immediately  they  turn  away  from  war  to  agriculture  ; — instead 
of  arming  their  hands  ynth  the  sword,  they  lift  them  np  in  prayer;  and, 
m  a  word,  from  henceforth,  instead  of  carrying  on  war  with  each  otter, 
arm  themselves  against  Satan,  striving  to  conquer  him  by  the  bravery 
of  the  soul.  And  the  wonder  is,  that  even  they  deepise  death,  and  be- 
acme  martyrs,  for  the  sake  of  Christ." 

The  division  of  the  Goths  among  whom  Ulphilas  appeared,  were  the 
Xbervingiaos,  under  king  Friliger — the  West-Goths  ;  and  Uiese  were 
tt  war  with  the  Greuthingians,  whose  king  was  Athaoaricb — the  East- 
Goths.'  When,  therefore,  Ulphilas  labored  to  diffuse  Christianity  also 
sung  the  Greuthingians,  his  efforts  met  with  opposition  ;  Christianity 
was  persecuted  by  them,  and  many  died  as  martyrs.^  The  martyrs 
oertaudy  contrihutod  greatiy  among  the  Goths  also  to  the  spread  of  the 

lusb^an  Eunajnua  relates  that  the  Goths,  in  the  time  of  the 


Smel. 
The 


Ti  among  the  Gotlia, 

.  ^          _          _    fcriatu,  the  Benniiw 

Saama  eboichi  tbM  in  die  begiDDing  he  niirit  of  mnnjrdom.  For  ba  ujs,  althoagjt 

kli  nraplT  U>  tint,  witboot  taking  aaj  part  ttie  bvfawiani  erred  Ihroagh  their  limplici- 

bibe  diabetic  doctnnal  coatroTiiiica,  nn-  tj,  jet  they  dEspiaed  the  t^nhlj  liTe  (br  tbm 

fl,  bj  emning  is  contact,  in  rarioiu  wtyi,  uke  of  the  biib  in  Chriit :  'AirUnTn  rht 

Wb  tha  Arian  bubopt,  he  waa  led  Id  cm-  j^wmawOfiav  Stfiuntu,  imip  r^  lif  Itpimtf 

teoa  the  JL/iao  (TUein.  jriffrtuf  t^  ivnri*a  iuK  Kott^pbu^aar. 

■Athaoai.deiiicaniaiioneverbi,) Sletsa.  *  Comp.  BaiiL  CKaareeni.  ep.  1U,16^ 

*  See  the  panagei  abore  died,  from  Soc-  169,  in  Wbidi  letten  of  abonl  tbe  jear  974, 

ri^aail  Stwfnnfn,"^  *inmi.n  M«wiiini  mention  ii  made  of  the  martjn  anMOg  iIm 

Sl,4,Me.  Qolfat.    Baiil  nrocnred  nlki  of  the  ibh> 

■bhtemMlwIoolMm^BaaMM^  Ijb  iriw  dM  Ihn 
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emperor  Yalens,  while  they  contrived  to  maintain  in  great  secrecy  ike 
ancient  rites  of  their  national  religion,  often  assumed  the  outward  show 
of  Christianity,  and  carried  about  with  them  pretended  bishops  in  their 
wagons,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  thereby  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
the  Byzantine  court ;  which  they  could  the  more  easily  deceive,  as  they 
had  among  them  people  who  wore  the  monkish  dress,  and  whom  they 
pretended  to  call  monks,  because  they  understood  in  what  high  esteem 
Ihis  class  of  men  stood  among  the  Christians.^  It  is  true,  the  mere  as- 
sertion of  this  violent  enemy  of  the  Christians  is  no  sufficient  authority 
for  a  fact  of  this  sort.  At  all  events,  he  expresses  himself  in  too  genr 
eral  terms.  Yet  very  possibly  the  Goths  were  shrewd  enough  to  dis- 
cern that,  in  this  way,  they  could  most  easily  deceive  the  Byzantine 
court ;  and  it  may  be  that,  in  some  particular  cases,  they  resorted  to 
this  means  of  deception ;  although,  in  the  main,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  reality  of  t^  conversion  of  the  Goths  to  Chri»> 
tianity. 

The  great  Chrysostom,  while  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  daring 
his  exile  after  he  was  expelled  &om  Constantinople,  labored  earnestly 
for  the  establishment  of  missions  among  the  Goths.  He  set  apart  a  par* 
ticular  church  at  Constantinople  for  the  religious  worship  of  the  Goths ; 
irtiere  the  Bible  was  read  in  the  Gothic  translation,  and  discourses  were 
preached  by  Gothic  clergymen  in  the  language  of  their  country.  He 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  here  training  up  missionaries  for  the  people 
from  among  the  people  themselves.  On  a  certain  Sunday,  in  the  year 
398  or  399,  after  causing  divine  worship  to  be  celebrated,  the  Bible  to 
be  read,  and  a  discourse  to  be  preached,  by  Gothic  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Gothic  tongue,  to  the  great  surprise  no  doubt  of  the  refined  Byzantians 
in  the  assembly,  who  looked  down  upon  the  Goths  as  barbarians,  he 
took  advantage  of  this  remarkable  scene,  to  point  out  to  them,  in  the 
example  before  their  own  eyes,  the  transforming  and  plastic  power  of 
Christianity  over  the  entire  human  nature,  and  to  enlist  their  sympa- 
thies in  the  cause  of  the  mission.  He  delivered  a  discourse,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  full  of  a  divine  eloquence,  on  the  might  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  plan  of  God  in  the  education  of  mankind.^  Among  otiier 
things  he  remarks,  quoting  the  passage  in  Isa.  65 :  25 :  ^^  ^  The  w<df  and 
the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  but 
lock.'  The  prophet  is  not  speaking  here  of  lions  and  lambs,  but  pre- 
dicting to  us  that,  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  divine  doctrine,  the 
brutal  sense  of  rude  men  should  be  transformed  to  such  gentleness  of 
spirit,  that  they  should  unite  together  in  one  and  the  same  community 
with  the  mildest.  And  this  have  you  witnessed  to-day  —  the  most  sav- 
age race  of  men  standing  together  with  the  lambs  of  the  church  —  one 
pasture,  one  fold  for  all  -—  one  table  set  before  all."    Which  may  refer 

1  See  Eunapii  Ezcerpta,  in  .BCafi  icripto-  (wpovot  XiTuvta,  trov^potc  ri  dveu  not  nireih 

mm  yeteram  nora  coUectio,  Tom.  IL    Bo-  etr&cu^  which  the  fierce  enemy  of  Christian 

mn,  1S27,  p.  S77  and  7S.    Ilv  d^  Koi  tC/v  monastidsm  coald  not  deny  himself  the 

Ktt^fthKrv  fiov&x*^  «^  ofrnuf,  yivoc  Kori  gratification  of  adding. 

lumatv  tQv  irdpa  rotq  froXefuotc  tiriTenjSev-  a  The  Vm.  Homily,  among  those  first 

/ttruv,  Miv  hxwmf^  1%  lupaft/iuc  irpayfta*  pnhlished  by  Montfaucon,  Tom.  XIL  opp. 

TdSec  M^  i^CKoXw^  dAA'  ififpiai  fata  Ifiaria  ChryBOttooi. 
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ciflier  to  die  oommon  participation  in  the  sacred  word,  which  had  been 
mwDted  first  in  the  Oothio  and  then  in  the  Greek  Isngoage,  or  to 
OW  common  psriioipataon  in  the  communion. 

Hie  Gotiiio  oler^  began  already  to  busy  themaelree  with  the  itud/ 
of  ih9  Kble.  The  learned  Jerome  wbb  snrpriged,  while  residing  at 
Bedilehem,  (m  403,)  by  receiving  a  letter  from  two  Oothe,  Sunnia  and 
ftetola,  makmg  inqniiiee  about  several  discrepancies  which  tiiey  had 
obteiT«d  between  toe  vnlgar  Latin  and  the  Alexandrian  veimon  of  the 
FMfaoa;  and  Jerome  begins  his  answer^  in  the  following  words:  "Who 
mold  tttve  believed,  thi^  the  barbarian  tongae  of  the  Goths  would  in- 
qdre  respecting  the  pure  Bense  of  the  mbrew  origin^ ;  and  that, 
iriule  the  Greela  were  sleeping,  or  rather  disputing  widi  each  other," 
(aeeordbg  to  another  reading — "  despiBicg  it,")  "  Germany  itself 
would  be  investigating  the  divine  word ! ''  *  Jerome  conld  say,  that  tiie 
nd  and  yellov-haired  Goths  carried  the  church  about  wiu  them  in 
tnta ;  and  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  battled  with  e^ual  fortune  aguoat 
the  Bomana,  beoanse  they  trusted  in  the  same  religion.' 

Hw  influence  of  Christianity  was,  perhaps,  seen  also  in  those  who  as 
jat  made  no  profession  of  it,  when  Alone,  the  leader  of  (he  West- 
Gotluc  army,  captured  Rome,  and  spread  consternation  all  around. 
Dm  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  chapels  of  the  mar^ 
tjTS,  became  the  universal  places  of  refuge ;  and  they  remiuned,  with 
aD  their  treasures,  and  all  the  men  who  had  fled  to  them,  respected  and 
qwred  amid  all  the  bavoo  of  devastation.  Not  a  man  of  the  barbarians 
touched  these  spots  ;  nay,  they  conveyed  thither  themselves  many  un- 
happy individaals  who  had  excited  their  pity,  as  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Pi^^ns,  who  had  ascribed  to  Christianityalt  the  calamities  of  the  period, 
■ad  Christians,  united  here  in  ^ving  thanks  to  God.  "  He  who  does 
not  see,"  exclums  Angustin,  speaking  of  this  fact,*  "  that  the  thanks 
tor  this  are  due  to  the  name  of  Christ,  to  the  Christian  period,  must  be 
bfind ;  he  who  does  see  it,  and  pruses  not  God,  is  an  ingrate  ;  he  who 
would  hinder  them  that  pruse  God,  is  a  madman.  Far  be  it  from  any 
intelligent  man  to  ascribe  this  to  the  rudeness  of  barbariana.  He 
bridled  and  tempered  the  savage  nature  of  the  barbarians  in  a  miracn- 
kns  manner  who  had  said  long  before  :  '  Then  will  I  visit  their  trans- 
pvssion  with  the  rod,  and  their  imquity  with  stripes.  Xeverthclesa, 
my  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  them.' "  Ps.  89  :  S2,  S3. 

iEp.I06,in  thecditiaDoTTallmiri;  — In  ecmtemnmlibai)    Orterli,   ipea   GemiMiI* 

■Act  cdiikxa,  «p.  98.  Spiriliu  Suiiti  daqDi&  •rrnurelnr  ! 

'  Qaii  hoc  cnrferrt,  nt  b«rti»r»  Geumim  '  Ep.  107  ad  Lctam,  f  S.    GeUTnin  rod- 

Eafsa  Hcbrajcam  q(unvi«t  TcritnMm ;  et  Inn  et  flaTu  exerdtu  CfdMinmm  dream* 

'"             •■■         ■                                 ■.         '  'rtt*olori«. 

•  De  dviuia  Dd,  1.  L  c.  7 


SECTION    SECOND. 

fflSTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION.     CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

SCHISMS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

I.  History  of  thb  Chubch  Constitution. 

1.  RdaJUon  of  Church  to  State, 

In  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  there  occurred,  with  the 
commencement  of  this  period,  a  most  important  change,  the  consequen- 
ces of  which  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  church  constitution,  and  wfaioh 
had  an  influence,  in  various  ways,  on  the  whole  course  and  shaping  of 
the  church  development.  In  ttie  preceding  period,  the  church  stood  to 
the  state  in  the  relation  of  an  independent,  self-included  whole,  and 
was  to  the  state,  for  the  most  part,  an  object  of  hostility.  At  all  eventB, 
the  utmost  wluch  she  could  expect  from  the  state  was  bare  toUnitum, 
The  important  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  church  was  left/re«  to 
develope  itself  outwardly  from  its  own  inward  principle  ;  —  that  no  foi»- 
eign  might  could  introduce  its  disturbing  influence  ;  and  that  the  church 
itself  could  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  employing  an  alien 
power  for  the  prosecution  of  its  ends,  and  of  thus  entering  into  a  prov- 
ince that  did  not  belong  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  had 
no  immediate  influence  on  civil  society  and  its  cQfferent  relations.  In 
this  there  was  much  which  stood  in  contradiction  with  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  church ;  the  transforming  influence  which  Christianity 
necessarily  exercises  on  all  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  could  not  as 
yet  here  manifest  itself.  Only  in  an  indirect  Inanner  —  and,  in  this 
respect,  we  must  allow,  although  in  a  very  slow,  yet  in  the  safest  and 
purest  way —  could  the  church  exert  an  influence  on  the  state,  by  ever 
orawing  over  more  of  its  members  into  itself,  and  communicating  to 
them  the  spirit  by  whose  influence  everything  must  be  made  better. 
Yet  this,  however,  could  not  take  place  in  all  the  members  of  the 
church  at  once  ;  but  only  in  those  who,  while  they  belonged  to  the  vior 
ble  church,  belonged  at  the  same  time  also,  by  the  cUsposition  of  their 
minds,  to  the  invisible  church.  From  such  only  could  proceed  the  new 
creation  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  produces,  as  they  alone  had  ex- 
perienced this  creation  in  their  own  hearts.  But,  with  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period,  the  church  entered  into  an  entirely  different  relar 
tion  to  the  state.  It  did  not  merely  become  a  whole,  recognized  as 
legal,  and  tolerated  by  the  state,  —  which  it  had  been  already  from  the 
reign  of  Gallien  down  to  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  —  but  the  state 
itself  declared  its  principles  to  be  those  to  which  everything  must  be 
subordinated.  Christianity  became,  by  degrees,  the  dominant  state 
religion,  though  not  entirely  in  the  same  sense  as  Paganism  had  been 
before.     Church  and  state  constituted,  henceforth,  two  wholes,  one 
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inierpenetrating  the  other,  and  standing  in  a  relation  of  mutual  action  and 
reactioD.  The  advantageous  influence  of  this  was,  that  the  diurch 
eoold  now  exert  its  tranisforming  power  also  on  the  relations  of  the 
itate  ;  but  the  measure  and  the  character  of  this  power  depended  on 
die  state  of  the  inner  life  in  the  church  itself.  GThe  healthiul  influence 
of  the  church  is  indeed  to  be  perceived  in  many  particular  cases ; 
though  it  was  very  &r  from  bdng  so  mighty  as  it  must  have  been,  had 
everything  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  had 
the  state  actually  subordinated  itself  to  this  spirit.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  church  had  now  to  struggle  under  a  great  disadvantage ;  for, 
instead  of  being  left^e#,  as  it  was  before,  to  pursue  its  own  course  of 
development,  it  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign,  secular  pow* 
er,  which,  in  various  ways,  would  operate  to  check  and  disturb  it ;  and 
flue  danger,  in  this  case,  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  politic 
Oil  Ufe  with  which  the  church  came  in  contact  was  corrupt,  and  a  law- 
less, despotic  will  ruled  supreme,  —  a  will  which  acknowledged  no  re- 
ifarainta,  and  which,  therefore,  whenever  it  intermeddled  with  the 
ehnreh  development,  was  pnme  to  act  after  the  same  arbitrary  manner 
IS  it  did  elsewhere.  So  it  actually  happened  in  the  East  Koman  emh 
pire.  Without  doubt,  it  belongs  to  the  essential  character  of  Christir 
anity,  that  it  can  propagate  itself  even  under  the  most  depressing  of 
earthly  relations,  and,  by  the  surpassing  energy  of  its  spirit,  break 
through  every  species  of  temporal  bondage.  This  was  seen  under  the 
empire  of  Pagan  Rome,  and  in  the  Persian  empire.  Despotism,  ar- 
rayed in  open  hostility  to  Christianity,  only  served  to  call  forth,  in  still 
greater  strength,  tiie  Christian  sense  of  freedom  rismg  superior  to  all 
earthly  constraint.  But  despotism  in  outward  alliance  w^ith  the  church, 
proved  a  more  dangerous  enemy.  It  was  now  necessary  that  one  of 
two  things  should  happen  ;  —  either  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  it  be- 
eame  more  widely  difiused,  must —  not  by  a  sudden  and  glaring  revo- 
InCkm,  but  by  its  power  in  the  heart,  which  is  far  mightier  than  any  arm 
of  flesh  ^-'  gradually  introduce  the  order  of  law  in  the  place  of  arbi- 
trary despotism ;  or  the  corruption  of  the  state  would  introduce  itself 
into  the  church,  as  it  actually  did  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Further- 
more, the  church  was  now  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  appropriating  a 
foreign  might  for  the  prosecution  of  its  ends  ;  a  temptation  ever  ready 
to  assail  man,  the  moment  the  spirit  is  no  longer  sovereign  alone,  but 
the  flesh  intermeddles  with  its  proper  work.  Looking  only  at  the  holy 
end  which  he  fancies  himself  in  pursuit  of,  any  means  that  can  subserve 
it  seem  good  to  him.  He  does  not  consider  tiiat  the  truth  itself^  forced 
eu  man  otherwise  than  by  its  own  inward  power,  becames  faUehood* 
How  easily  might  the  bishops,  in  their  zeal,  —  more  or  less  unwise, 
more  or  less  directed  by  selfish  views,  —  be  tempted  to  inrite  those  enh 
perors  who  professed  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  church,  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing the  victory  for  that  which  they  deemed  the  pure  doctrine,  and  in 
eroahing  its  adversaries ;  —  when,  in  fact,  the  Syrian  bishops,  in  the 
'  previous  period,  had  ahready  sought  after  tiie  aid  of  a  pagan  emperor, 
Aurelian,in  a  similar  case!^    And  in  cases  of  this  sort,  how  invariably 

1  See  ibovBb  ir«t  L  net  HI  p.  1014. 
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did  tbe  wrong  proceeding  bring  along  its  own  punishment !  In  forget- 
ting and  denying  its  o^ii  essential  character,  on  the  simple  preservaticMi 
of  which  its  true  power  depends,  —  in  consenting  to  make  use  of  a  for- 
eign might  for  the  furtherance  of  its  ends,  the  church  succumbed  to 
that  might.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  church 
of  the  Koman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  great  change  of  which  we  speak,  in  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  tlie  state,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  transition  of  tlie  Roman  emperor$ 
to  the  side  of  Chnstianity.  The  supreme  magistrates  now  considered 
themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  and  took  a  personal  share  in  its 
concei-us  ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  fix  the  proper  limits 
to  this  participation,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  give  up  their  relation  as  em- 
perors to  subjects.  They  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  transfer  the 
relation  they  had  stood  in  as  Pagans  to  the  pagan  state-religion,  over 
to  their  relation  to  the  Christian  church.  Yet  they  were  here  met  by 
that  independent  spirit  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  had  been  developing  itself,  and  acquiring  a  determinate 
shape  ;  and  which  would  make  them  see  that  Christianity  could  not, 
like  Paganism,  be  subordinated  to  the  political  interest.  There  had  in 
fact  arisen  in  the  church,  as  we  observed  in  the  previous  period,  a  false, 
theocratical  theory,  originating,  not  in  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  but  in 
the  confusion  of  the  religious  constitutions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, which,  grounding  itself  on  the  idea  of  a  visible  priesthood  belong- 
ing to  the  essence  of  the  church  and  governing  the  church,  brought 
along  with  it  an  unchristian  opposition  of  the  spiritual  to  the  secular 
power,  and  which  might  easily  result  in  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal 
state,  subordinating  the  secular  to  itself  in  a  false  and  outward  way. 
The  emperors  did  in  fact  entertain  precisely  that  view  of  the  church 
which  was  presented  to  them  by  tradition  ;  or  rather,  since  —  if  we  ex- 
cept Valentinian  11.,  who  seems  to  have  consistently  carried  through 
one  determinate  theory — they  had  no  judgment  of  their  own,  they  were 
involuntarily  borne  along  by  the  dominant  spirit.  The  entire  church 
constitution,  as  it  then  stood,  appeared  to  them,  equally  with  Christir 
anity,  a  divine  institution,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  in  which  nothing  could  be  altered  by  arbitrary  human  will. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  same  church  constitution  had  acquired  its  form  in 
a  time  when  the  church  was  an  independent  society  by  itself,  imder  the 
government  of  the  bishops. 

This  theocratical  theory  was  already  the  prevailing  one  in  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  and,  had  not  the  bishops  voluntarily  made  themselves 
dependent  on  him  by  their  disputes,  and  by  their  detennination  to  make 
use  of  the  power  of  the  state  for  the  furtherance  of  their  aims,  it  lay 
in  their  power,  by  consistently  and  imiformly  avaihng  themselves  of  this 
theory,  to  obtain  a  great  deal  from  him.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  re- 
script of  the  year  314,  when  an  appeal  was  made  from  an  episcopal 
tribunal  to  the  imperial  decbion,  he  declared :  "  The  sentence  of  the 
bishops  must  be  regarded  as  the  sentence  of  Christ  himself."  ^   But,  on 

^  Sacerdotum  judiciam  ita  debet  huberi,    OpUv.  Milev.   de   schismate   Donatisux. 
at  li  ipse  Dominiis  reodeas  jodicet    Sm    £>  184. 
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the  other  hand,  it  flattered  Constantine  so  to  regard  the  matter,  as  if 
God  had  made  him  master  of  the  whole  Boman  empre,  to  the  end  that, 
through  his  instrmnentality,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  might  be  eve- 
ZTwhere  exteiided  and  promoted.  When,  in  a  jesting  tone,  he  once 
cmserved  to  the  bishops,  at  a  banqaet,  that  he  too  was  a  bishop  in  his 
own  way, — namelj,  a  bishop  over  whatever  lay  without  the  church,—- 
he  meant  by  this,  that  (jod  had  made  him  overseer  of  that  which  was 
without  the  church,  Le.,  the  political  relations,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
dering these  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  of  giving  the  whole  such  a 
directi(m,  as  that  his  subjects  might  be  led  to  pious  living.^  The  di8> 
pntes  among  the  bishops  on  doctrinal  matters  led  him,  on  the  matter 
of  his  relation  to  the  church,  to  derive  from  this,  his  supposed  vocadon, 
many  consequences  which,  at  the  beginning,  had  never  entered  into  his 
thoughts.  He  exhorted  them  to  unanimity ;  and,  when  his  exhortations 
were  unheeded,  he  resorted  to  such  means  for  uniting  the  opposite  par- 
ties, as  his  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Roman  state  put  into  his  hands. 
He  convoked  an  assembly  of  bishops  from  aU  parts  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  give  a  decisicm  for  all  the  Christians  under  his  government.' 
The  decrees  of  these  synods  were  published  under  the  imperial  author- 
ity, and  thus  obtained  a  political  importance.  Those  only  who  adopted 
them  could  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  catholic  Christians  favorea  by 
the  state  ;  and,  in  the  end,  civil  penalties  were  threatened  against  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  them. 

The  cooperation  of  the  emperors  having  once  become  so  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  assembling  of  these  councils  and  the  carr}*ing-out  of 
their  decisions,  it  could,  of  course,  no  longer  remain  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  them  which  of  the  contending  parties  they  should  sustain 
with  their  power.  However  emphatically  they  might  aeclare  in  theory 
that  the  bishops  alone  were  entitled  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
still  human  passions  proved  miylUier  tlian  theoretical  forms.  Although 
these  councils  were  to  serve  as  organs  to  express  the  decision  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  yet  the  Byzantine  court  had  already  prejudged  the  ques- 
tiiHi,  as  to  wluch  party  ought  to  be  considered  pious  and  which  impious, 
wherever  it  could  be  contrived  to  gain  over  the  court  in  favor  of  any 

1  This  remark  of  Constantino,  which  Eu-  n^  Xoy^  diavoovfuvoCy  roi^f  apxofiivovc  Inrav* 

Mbiiis  qaotes,  (de  vita  Constantini,  IV.  24, )  rof  i'^z^OKimei^   icpovrpeizi   re  bari    idp  iof 

as  he  heard  it  at  table  from  the  emperor  s  divafuc  rdv  evoE^ri  fjieradiuKetv  iSiw.    And, 

lips,  has  not  so  great  importance  in  itself  in  fact,  he  expresses  himself  in  precisely 

eonsidered ;  for  in  truth  it  was  a  mere  ptm,  the  same  way  in  other  public  declarations 

from  which  no  theory  about  church  rights  respecting  the  office  entrusted  to  him  by 

oonld  be  drawn,  —  a  sportive  allusion  to  the  GkxL    See  the  first  section, 
ambiguity  of  the  Greek  word  imaKOTto^^        2  Eusebius  of  Ca^sarea,  the  court  bishop, 

which  may  be  used  to  denote  either  a  par-  — whose  views  of  the  case  cannot  be  con- 

ticular  ecclesiastical  officer,  or  an  overseer  sidcred,  however,  as  the  prevailing  one  at 

eepcrally :  'i2f  apa  e'lrj  kqI  avrdc  I-x'kjkotto^^  that  time,  —  derives  this  authoritv  from  the 

o/J».'  vfui^  fjhf  Ttjv  e'lGu  tt/^  fKKATjaiaCy  ^w  fact,  that  God  had  cntnisted  the  general 

<fc  rCfv  Lkt'o^  i-^d  ^ivv  Kadi<rrafuvoq  kirioKo-  oversight  of  the  whole  church  to  the  empe- 

»of  av  tlriv.  Eu.sel)ius,  who  could  best  know  ror,  just  as  the  oversight  of  their  particular 

in  what  sense  Constantine  meant  this  to  be  dioceses  belonged  to  the  bishops,  —  a  sort 

taken,  understands  by  Ikto^  rrjg  kKiO.Ti&La^^  of  universal  episcopate  in  relation  to  the 

limply  the  state,  so  far  as  Constantino  ex-  several  individual  bishonrics :   Ola  Wf  kcm- 

errised  such  oversight  over  his  subjects  as  vof  imahoTTo^  kK  iJfov  icawf <TTaf<n'of ,  (xvvwJovf 

to  lead  them,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  tuv  tov  ^eov  Actrov^-wv   evveKporu.    l>e 

the  way  of  piotu  living:  *AKdXov&a  &  cvv  yita  Constantini,  L  L  c.  44. 
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particular doctiinal  interest  ;^ — or  in  case  the  court  persecuted  (me of 
the  contending  doctrinal  parties  merely  out  of  diidike  to  the  man  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  it,  then  the  doctrinal  question  must  be  turned  into 
a  means  of  gratifying  personal  grudges.^  The  emperors  were  under  no 
necessity  of  employing  force  against  the  bishops :  by  indirect  meanSy 
they  could  sufficiently  influence  the  minds  of  all  those  with  whom 
worldly  interests  stood  for  more  than  the  cause  of  truth,  or  who  were 
not  yet  superior  to  the  f€ar  of  man.  It  was  nothing  but  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  Constantino  which  induced  the  Eastern  bishops,  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  to  suffer  the  imposition  of  a  doctrinal  formula  which 
they  detested,  and  from  which,  indeed,  ihej  sought  immediately  to  rid 
themselves.  The  emperor  Theodosius  U.  declared  to  the  first  council 
of  Ephesus,  that  no  person  who  was  not  a  bishop  should  interfere  with 
the  ecclesiastical  proceedings ;  ^  and  in  this  declaration  he  himself  may 
have  been  in  earnest:  but  he  was  borne  along  by  the  current  of  a 
powerful  court  party,  which  itself  had  combmed  with  a  party  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  this  party  he  must  serve  as  the  instrument.  The  poos 
and  free4iearted  abbot,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  that 
no  remedy  existed  for  the  evil  in  the  church,  imless  he  placed  some 
check  on  the  dogmatizing  9pirit  of  his  courtiers  ;  ^  —  and  the  aequel 
proved  how  entirely  he  waa  in  the  right. 

It  is  true,  powenul  voices  were  heard  simply  protesting  against  tins 
confusion  of  political  and  spiritual  interests ;  ^  as,  for  exam^e,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  who  remarked  well  and  bcaudfuJly  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius :  ^^  It  is  for  this  purpose  you  govern  and  watch,  that  all  may  enjoy 
sweet  liberty.  The  peace  of  the  church  can  no  otherwise  be  restored^ 
its  distractions  can  in  no  other  way  be  healed,  than  by  permitting  every 
man  to  live  wholly  according  to  his  ovm  convictions,  free  from  aU 
slavery  of  opnion.  Even  though  such  force  should  be  employed  for 
the  support  of  the  true  futh,  yet  the  bishops  would  come  before  yon 
and  say :  Gtoi  is  the  Lord  of  the  universe  ;  he  requires  not  an  obedi- 
ence which  is  constrained,  a  profession  which  is  forced.  He  does  not 
want  hypocrisy,  but  sincere  worship."  ^  But  these  isolated  voices  could 
accomplish  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  great  mass ;  and  they  proceeded 
mainly  from  those  who  were  themselves  made  sore  by  oppression.  Now, 
as  80  much  depended  on  the  fact  whether  a  party  hid  the  emperor's 
vote  on  its  side,  consequently  every  art  was  employed  to  secure  this ; 
all  that  was  corrupt  in  the  Byzantine  court  found  its  way  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  —  court  parties  became  doctrinal  parties,  and  the  xe^ 


1  As  it  had  been  contrived,  before  the  as- 
sembling of  the  council  of  Nice,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  Constantine  that  the  Arian 
doctrine  contained  a  blasphemy  against  the 
divinitj  of  Christ,  and  that  the  dfioovaiov 
was  absolutely  required  in  order  to  main- 
tain  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person. 

'  As  at  ue  hrst  council  of  Ephesus,  where 
the  revenge  of  Fnlcheria,  who  gpvemed  the 
imperial  court,  turned  the  doctnnal  contro- 
versy into  a  means  of  removing  the  pa- 
triarch Nestorint  tnm  Omiit<niinople. 


'  *k&kfUTov^  rdv  ^  rov  KoraXayou  t6» 
dyturaruv  imcKo^ruv  Tvyx^vovra  roig  ixtsXif' 
aiaoTucoic  aKtfifiaatv  imfjuyvv<r^aL  See  the 
Sacra  Theodos.  IL  in  the  acts  of  this  ooon- 
ciL 

*  Isidor.  Pelusiot  1. 1,  cp.  31 1.  Tlape^daf 
TOVToig  d^epoTzeiav^  d  ^ravadac  ruv  doy/io- 

^  Comp.  the  examples  cited  in  the  fiat 
section,  p.  33,  34. 

*  Ad  Uonstantinm,  L  L 
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Terse.  Imperial  chamberluns,  (cubicularii,)  eunuchs,  directors  of  the 
princes'  kitchen,^  disputed  on  formulas  of  faith,  and  affected  to  set 
tfaemselTes  up  as  judges  in  theological  disputes.  That  which  must  pass 
current  for  sound  doctrine  in  the  church  was  subjected  to  the  same  fluc- 
tuations iriih  the  parties  at  court.  At  length,  in  476,  the  usurper 
Bafflliscus,  who  enjoyed  a  brief  authority,  set  an  example  wholly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court,  of  effecting  changes  in 
the  ruling  doctrines  of  the  church  by  imperial  decrees,  and  of  settling 
dogmatic  controversies  by  a  resort  to  the  same  expedient ;  —  and  this 
example  was  soon  after  but  too  eagerly  followed  by  other  emperors,  such 
as  Zeno  and  Justinian.  These  attempts  to  rule  over  the  conscience  by 
imperial  mandates,  opened  a  new  source  of  disturbances  and  disorders 
in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  true,  that  which  had  been  obtruded  upon  it 
from  without,  and  which  was  alien  from  the  whole  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  church  at  that  time,  could  gain  no  substantial  existence 
within  it ;  but  then  a  violent  crisis  was  always  necessary  to  throw  it  off 
amn.  The  proof  of  what  has  been  asserted  will  be  furnished  in  the 
kstory  of  the  disputes  on  doctrine.  The  Greek  church  presents  here 
a  warning  example  for  all  ages.  The  church  of  the  West  developed 
itself,  in  the  main,  with  more  independence ;  because  the  theocratic 
principle,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  obtained  more  power  in  it ;  because 
the  predominant  authority  of  the  Roman  bishops  formed  a  certain  coun- 
terpoise to  the  interference  of  the  state  ;  and  because  the  more  rigid 
and  less  versatile  spirit  of  the  Western  church  gave  less  frequent  occa- 
oon  for  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  power. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the 
state  more  in  detail. 

The  state  at  present  took  some  part  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
ike  churches.  More  was  effected  in  this  respect  by  one  law  of  Constan- 
tine,  than  by  all  other  means  put  together.  This  was  a  law  which  ex- 
pressly secured  to  the  churches  a  right  which,  perhaps,  they  had  already 
now  and  then  tacitly  exercised,^  namely,  the  right  of  receiving  legacies ; 
which,  in  the  Roman  empire,  no  corporation  whatever  was  entitled  to 
exercise,  unless  it  had  been  expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  state. 
Such  a  law  Constantine  enacted  in  321,  assigning  as  the  reason  for  it, 
not  the  interests  of  the  church,  but  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  last 

In  part,  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  partly  also  the  delusive 
notion  that  such  gifts,  as  meritorious  works,  were  particularly  accepta- 
ble in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  it  was  possible  thereby  to  atone  for  a 
multitude  of  sins,  or  both  together ^  procured  for  the  churches,  especially 
in  large  towns,*  very  considerable  and  very  numerous  donations.     But 

1  Ab  for  example,  that  chief  cook  who  estates,  which  evidently  they  could  have 

was  sent  as  a  deputy  from  the  court  of  the  come  in  possession  of  in  no  other  way. 

emperor  Valens  to  persuade  Basil  of  Ca^sa-  Ckinsult  the  edict  of  Gallien.    And  Alex- 

lea  not  to  show  any  opposition  to  doctrines  ander  Severus  had  already  conceded  to  the 

of  the  court.     See  Gregor.  Naz.  orat.  XX.  Christians  a  public  place  as  legally  l)elonj;- 

i  S48.    Theodoret.  hist,  eccles.  IV.  c.  19.  inir  to  them.  See  Alii  I-Ampridii  vita,  c.  49. 

•  For,  daring  the  persecutions  in  the  third  ^  Cknl  Theodos.  1.  XVI.  Tit.  II.  ^  4. 

centoiy,  we  find  it  mtimated  that  attempts  *  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  XXVII.  c.  3) 

were  made  to  d^mre  the  chnrcliet  of  their  ipeaka  of  the  great  wealth  which  the  Bo- 
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it  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  too,  that  the  wealth  of  the  church  ofteii 
led  the  bishops  of  the  large  towns  to  forget  the  nature  of  then*  calling ; 
and  dishonorable  means  were  not  seldom  employed  by  worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics,  to  increase  the  bequests  in  favor  of  the  churches.  It  was 
on  this  account  the  emperor  Valentinian  I.  restricted  this  right  by  vari- 
ous limitations ;  and  distinguished  church-teachers  complained,  not  so 
much  of  these  limitations,  as  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  had  rendered 
them  necessary.^ 

£ut  in  this  case,  too,  as  in  all  the  appearances  of  the  church  at  this 
period,  the  lights  and  shades  should  be  compared  together.  We  see, 
on  the  other  hand,  pious  bishops  giving  up,  from  Christian  motives, 
their  title  to  bequests  which,  according  to  the  civil  law,  they  might 
have  received.  A  citizen  of  Carthage  made  over  all  his  property,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  should  have  no  children,  to  the  church,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  only  the  use  of  it  while  he  lived.  £ut  afterwards,  when 
he  had  children,  Aurelius,  contrary  to  the  legator's  expectations,  gave 
back  the  whole :  ^^  For  according  to  the  civil  law^^  says  Augustin,  who 
relates  the  case,^  ^'  he  might  have  retained  it,  but  not  according  to  the 
hmofheaven.^^  And  Augustin  himself,  who,  indeed,  was  found  &ult  witb- 
by  many  because  he  had  done  so  little  to  enrich  the  church,  declared: 
'^  That  he  who  would  disinherit  his  son  to  make  the  church  his  legatee, 
might  look  for  some  other  one  to  receive  the  inheritance  Asides  Au- 
gustin ;  nay,  he  hoped  and  prayed  that  he  might  look  in  vain  for  any 
one."  8 

man  bishops  owed  to  the  donations  of  the  toNepotianos,  ep.  52,  in  which  he  places  the 

matrons.    His  description  shows  to  what  corruption  of  the  cler^  in  contrast  with  the 

an  extent  the  bishops  of  the  great  capital  end  oif  their  calling :  Nee  de  lege  conqueror ; 

of  the  world  had,  amidst  the  wealth  and  in  sed  doleo  cur  mcmerimus  banc  legem.    Je- 

the  splendor  of  their  church,  forgotten  or  rome  doubtless  had  floating  before  nis  mind, 

forfeited  their  spiritual  character.    He  says,  when  he  spoke  of  the  corruption  of  the  der- 

it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  toe  ey,  what  he  had  seen  particulariy  at  Rome, 

candidates  for  the  Roman  episcopate  were  (see  ep.  22  ad  Eustochium,  \  28,)  where  ha 

ready  to  sacrifice  ever3rthing  to  obtain  it :  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  dei^y,  running 

Cum,  id  adcpti,  futuri  sint  ita  securi,  ut  di*  aboat  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  matrons, 

tentor  oblationibus  matronarum  procedant-  and  seeking  only  to  press  donations  out  of 

<^ue  ▼ehtculis  insidentes,  circumspecte  ves-  them.    Si  pulvillum  viderit,  si  mantile  e1«- 

titi,  epulas  curantes  profusas,  adeo  ut  eorum  eans,  si  aliquid  domesticse   suppellectilis, 

oonviria  regales  superent  mensas.  He  savs,  mudat,  miratur,  attrectat,  et  se  his  indigere 

it  had  been  happy  tor  them,  if  they  had  fol-  conquerens,  non  tam  impetrat  quam  extor- 

lowed  the  example  of  many  of  the  provin-  quet,  quia  singul«   metuunt   veredarimn 

dal  bishops,  who,  by  their  frugal  and  simple  urbis  ofFendere. 
mode  of  life,  commended  themselves  in  the        ^  Scrmo  356,  S  5. 
s^t  of  God  and  all  his  true  worshippers        *  So  a  certain  Bonifadus,  belonging  to 

as  pure  men.    So  speaks  tlie  Pagan.    In  the  guild  of  the  navicularii,  whose  emploj* 

like  manner  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  describes  ment  was  to  convey  grain  in  their  vessels 

the  state  which  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  to  Rome,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria, 

were  used  to  affect, — how,  at  their  tables  and  made  the  church  at  Hippo  his  legatee ;  but 

in  the  pomp  and  train  of  their  attendants  Augustin  declined  the  oequest,  becauske,  in 

with  which  they  appeared  in  public,  they  case  of  shipwreck,  the  church  would  either 

vied  with  the  first  men  of  the  state,  (orat  be  obliged,  by  a  judidal  process  and  the  ^ 

XXXU.  f.  526.)    Hence  it  was  too,  diat  plication  of  torture  against  the  crew,  to 

men  who  were  disposed  to  live  as  it  became  prove  that  the  mishap  was  unavoidable,  or  to 

bishops,  such  for  example  as  Gregory  of  make  good  the  loss  to  the  state  exchequer. 

Nazianzen  and  phrysostom,  were  far  /rom  In  respect  to  the  first  alternative,  it  did  not 

being  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  many  in  befit  the  church,  in  the  opinion  of  Augustin, 

Constantinople.  to  snbiect  mariners  who  had  been  rescued 

1  See  Hieronym.  in  the  oelebfated  letter  from  the  waves,  to  the  pains  of  torture.  As 
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And  if  it  was  often  the  case,  especiaJIj  in  the  larger  towns,  that 
bishops  might  be  found  who  applied  tiie  great  incomes  of  their  churches 
to  difiuse  around  them  an  air  of  state  and  splendor,  there  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  shining  examples  of  other  bishops,  who,  living  frugallj 
themselves,  applied  all  thej  had  to  spare  for  the  support  of  charitable 
institutions.  ]Beyond  question,  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  bishops  to 
make  use  of  the  largest  revenues  for  good  and  benevolent  purj)Oses ; 
hr  they  not  only  had  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  preserving  the 
churches,  of  maintaining  divine  service,  of  supporting  the  clergy,  of 
supplying  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  poor,  who,  in  the  great  cities, 
such  as  Constantinople,  were  very  numerous  and  but  too  often  suffered 
to  live  in  indolence ;  but  also,  as  a  general  thing,  the  establishments  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  (fn^wvef ,^)  the  alms-houses,  (jnoxofrpoftia^^  the 
institutions  for  the  support  of  helpless  aged  persons,  (yripoKOfuia^^  the 
hospitals  and  orphan-houses,  (the  voaoKOftda  and  hp^vorpo^a^)  originaifed 
in  the  churches,  and  the  churches  had  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
support.  A  celebrated  establishment  of  this  kind  was  the  one  founded 
by  Basil,  bishop  of  Ga^sarea,  and  which  existed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
century — the  BasiliaSj — an  institution  designed  for  the  reception  of 
strangers,  and  to  provide  medical  attendance  and  nursing  for  the  sick 
of  whatever  disease.  Here  everything  was  brought  together  that  could 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  physicians 
of  the  establishment  resided  within  its  walls,  and  workshops  were  pro- 
vided for  all  the  artizans  and  laborers  whose  services  were  needed ;  * 
so  that  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  in  his  funeral  discourse  at  the  death  of 
Badl,^  could  call  this  institution  a  city  in  miniature.  Basil  had  also 
caused  similar  alms-houses  to  be  established  in  the  country ;  one  in  each 
provincial  diocese,  (w^iuopm,)  placed  under  the  care  of  a  country  bishop, 
who  had  the  supervision  of  its  concerns.^  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Gyros, 
who  had  a  diocese  which  was  poor  on  account  of  its  location,  was,  not- 
withstanding, able  to  save  enough  to  erect  porticos  for  the  use  of  the 
dty,  to  build  two  large  bridges,  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  town,  which  had  before  suffered  for  the  want  of  water,  and  to  re- 

Cir  and  improve  the  public  bath,  which  was  so  important  a  means  of 
alth  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  hot  districts.^ 

to  the  iecond,  the  chnrch  might  not  be  pos-  *  With  regard  to  the  ^ev6v :  'Ecn  koivov 
iHBed  oi  the  means.  "  For,"  says  Angustin,  ciiajfia,  utto  7%  iKKXtfoioi  &<boipia/ievov. 
"  it  is  not  befitting  the  bishop  to'be  amassing  Chrvsostom,  in  act.  ap.  horn.  45,  near  the 
moner,  and  to  push  back  the  hand  of  the  end.'  Of  this  institution,  as  an  ancient  one 
bei^gaLr.''  Possidins  states,  in  the  life  of  in  the  church,  though  the  name  was  new, 
Aogustin,  c.  24,  that  the  latter  would  never  see  Augustin.  Tractat.  97,  in  Job.  ^  4. 
leeeiTe  a  bequest  which  iniurcd  in  any  way  Xmodochia  postea  sunt  appellata  novis  no- 
tike  relations  of  the  indiridual  by  whom  the  minibus,  res  tamen  ipsee  et  ante  nomina  fna 
^t  was  made.  A  respectable  citizen  of  erant,  et  religionis  veritate  lirmantur. 
Hippo  bad  made  over  to  the  chnrch  an  es-  '  These  institutions  for  the  poor  were 
tttte,  merely  reserving  to  himself  the  use  of  under  the  supervision  of  clergymen,  also  of 
it  while  he'  lived.  Afterwards  he  repented  monks,  ol  K?jfpiKoi  ruv  nroxeitjv.  Cone. 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  requested  that  Chalc  canon.  8. 

tibe  l»pcn  might  be  returned  to  him,  send-  *  See  Basil.  Caeeareens.  ep.  94,  and  Soao 

iog  m  Ikm  of  them  a  sum  of  money.    But  men.  YI.  34. 

Angutin  tent  back  both,  declaring  that  the  ^  See  his  orat  30  and  S7. 

cfauch  would  not  receive  forced  gifts,  but  *  Basil,  ep.  142, 143. 

Ilioie  only  which  were  made  with  a  free  wilL  *  See  Theodoret  ep.  SL 

▼01-  n.  12* 
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Among  the  faVors  bestowed  by  the  state  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
church,  belonged  the  exemption  of  the  clerical  order  from  certsun  pnb- 
lie  services  (munera  publica,  Amwpyiai.)  Such  pertained  partly  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  citizens,  and  in  part  they  were  attached  to  the  possession 
of  a  certain  amount  of  property.  Now,  with  these  state  burdens  stood 
connected,  for  the  most  part,  die  undertaking  of  certain  kinds  of  bun- 
ness  and  employments  which  were  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  calling.  For  this  reason,  in  the  previous  period,  when  no  cal- 
culation could  be  made  on  the  disposition  of  the  state  to  accommodate 
the  clerical  order,  a  law  had  been  passed  that  no  pers<»i  who  was  liable 
to  any  civil  imposition  (seculo  obstrictus)  should  be  ordained  to  the 
spiritual  office.^  But  the  church  having  now  been  freed  by  Constao- 
tme  from  these  restrictions,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  like  privileges 
would  be  accorded  to  the  clergy  as  were  allowed  to  pagan  priests,  phy- 
ocians,  and  rhetoricians.  In  fact,  Constantine  ordered  by  a  law  of  the 
year  319,  after  having  already  conceded  to  the  clergy  previous  to  818 
a  certain  degree  of  exemption,  that  they  should  be  freed  fr*om  all  but' 
dens  of  the  state?  This  unconditional  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
those  civil  duties  was  destined  to  prove,  however,  the  source  of  many 
evils  both  to  church  and  to  state ;  smce  it  was  the  natural  consequence 
Hiat  numbers,  without  any  inward  call  to  the  spiritual  ofiBce,  and  witti- 
oat  any  fitness  for  it  whatever,  now  got  themselves  ordained  as  ecclesir 
astics  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  exemption ;  —  whereby  many  of  the 
worst  class  came  to  the  administration  of  the  most  sacred  caUing,'— - 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  state  was  deprived  of  much  useful  sernce. 
The  emperor  Constantine,  in  this  collision  of  interests,  sought  to  secure 
only  those  of  the  state.  That  the  true  interests  of  the  church  could 
not  have  been  foremost  in  his  thoughts  is  the  more  evident,  since  he 
shows,  by  this  law  itself,  how  imperfectiy  he  understood  them.  By  a 
law  of  the  year  820,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  still  earlier 
one,  he  ordered  that  for  the  future  no  person  belong  to  the  familiee  of 
Decurions,  no  one  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  living,  no  one  who 
was  fitted  for  the  performance  of  those  civil  duties,  should  take  refuge 
in  the  spiritual  order ;  that,  as  a  general  thing,  new  clergymen  should 
be  chosen  only  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  deceased,^  and 
tliese  should  be  persons  of  small  means,  and  such  as  were  not  bound  to 

^  When  for  uutanoe,  Tertallian  alleges  Tf  iir^peai^    Comp.  also  the  acta  of  the 

'  i8t  the  heretics,  (prascript  c  41,)  that  process  against  the  bishop  Antonmns  €>t 

ordained  secolo  obstrictoe,  it  may  be  Ephesns,  in  Palladius'  life  of  Qtrysostom, 

lered  from  this,  that  the  practice  was  opp.  ed.  Montfaac.  T.  Xin.,  where  it  comes 

>rbidden  in  the  dominant  chnrch.  oat  that  that  metropolitan  bishop  sold  epis- 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  L  16,  Tit  IL  L  2.  copal  dignities  to  such  as  were  merely  seek- 

*  Comp.  what  Athanasins  (hist  Aiiano-  ing  by  episcopal  ordination  to  be  released 
nm  ad  Monachos,  \  78)  says  of  the  Pa«  fiom  the  bnrdensome  cnrial  duties. 

cms,  who  passed  over  from  the  senatorial  ^  Bnt  what  had  promoted  this  certainly 

amilies  to  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  excessive  multiplication  of  ecclesiastics  wis 

obtaining  as  ecclesiastics  the   TaXainupof  partly  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 

^£iTwpyrf<fia.    Basil.  Csesar.  ep.  54,  respect-  external  advantages,  whereby  the  s^uritual 

ine  such  as  got  themselTes  oroained  to  the  order  now  became  attractiye  to  so  many 

dferior  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  country^  who  were  not  spiritually  minded,  and  in 

iDttely  for  the  sake  of  duding  the  obliga-  part  the  existence  of  so  man^  church  offl* 

tkm  to  do  military  service :  Tuv  fiKojonw  oes   which   required   for   their  dischaig* 

^/^  r^r  oTporoAojcuic  doKWiknmM  imrodf  merely  ontwara  litorgioal  services. 


■  wnnanhBBOts,  xoBinaomnr. 


tike  mm  titem  ai^  of  tbose  ImrdeiiB  of  the  atate.  Thdy  who  were  ob- 
Bgrtnd  to  taj  of  turn  duties,  if  &ej  htd  crept  into  the  clerical  order, 
e  to  be  {orab^  thnut  back  to  taea  fbrmer  oondidon,  —  tw  which 


llgalition  Cmitaiitiiie  gave  this  oagular  reason :  "  The  rich  must  bear 
dw  himlan  of  the  worid,  the  poor  must  be  maintuued  by  Hie  wealth 
flf  Aa  eburch ; "  *  aa  if  this  were  die  object  of  church  properly  and 
«f  flie  dtordi  offices  I  But  tUa  reetriotioD  was  not  less  nnjnat,  than 
tfie  reaaoQ  aDeged  fx  it  was  &lse ;  for  it  well  might  be  Uiat  the  reij 
BHD  irtw  felt  ue  inward  eaJI,  and  poaMeaed  the  best  qualificatioitt  for 
the  apiritoat  office,  were  to  be  found  among  the  higher  rauka  in  the 
IRmneee ;  while  by  such  a  law  these  were  excluded.  Yet  widi  the 
powerfbl  influence  of  the  tinritual  wder  at  court,  under  the  ChiisliaQ 
iapRon,  it  must  often  happen,  as  a  nutter  of  course,  that  soch  lawa 
wmtd  be  eraded,  and  not  nn&equendy  to  the  injury  of  the  church. 
SoBM  vavoing  and  unoertun^,  too,  soon  began  to  wow  itself  in  the 
vaeation  of  t£e  law ;  expedients  were  devised  to  avoid  injuring  &a 
JBtereato  «ttier  of  Qie  atate  or  of  die  church ;  and,  finally,  the  law  waa 
■■eted  tiiat  diosa  who  were  under  oUigation  to  render  such  civil  ser- 
neea  ahoald,  npon  entering  tbe  eccleeiastjcal  order,  give  up  their  prop- 
arty  to  otliers  who  could  discharge  those  services  in  their  stead.  It 
vaa  Terjr  justly  ^ven  as  a  reason  for  this  regulati<m,  that,  if  they  were 
ledlly  in  earnest  in  what  they  proposed,  uiey  must  despise  earthly 
tlun^.  But  it  was  certainly  &r  &om  being  the  case  that  this  law 
emld  be  strictly  kept.' 

The  state  idlowed  to  tiie  church  a  particular  jurisdicdon,  when  it 
teoc^mied,  in  a  legal  form,  what  liad  already  obtained  in  the  church 
befon.  It  was  die  rule,  from  the  fiiat,  in  the  Christian  communities, 
that  disputes  between  dimr  members  should  not  be  brought  before 
heathen  tribunals,  but  settled  within  their  own  body.  This  was  be- 
fitting the  mutual  bro^erly  relation  subsisting  between  Christians ;  and 
it  had  been  the  course  adopted  already  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
hnl  had,  in  &ct,  expressly  required  this  method  of  procedure,  while 
he  regretted  that  sacn  differences  should  exist  at  all  among  Christians. 
When  the  ejnscopal  form  of  church  government  became  matured,  it  was 
made  a  part  of  ue  function  of  the  episcopal  oflice  to  decide  these  dis- 
pntea.  Yet,  hitherto,  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  stood  valid  only  so 
ar  as  both  parties  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  submit  to  it.  Constantina 
■ade  the  sentence  of  the  bishops  legally  binding,  whenever  the  two 
parlaee  had  once  agreed  to  repair  to  ikea  tribunal,  so  that  no  £arther 
apeal  eonld  be  mule  from  it.*  Thus  a  great  deal  of  business  of  a  for- 
agu  nature  came  upm  the  episcopal  office.  Bishops  more  s[»rituaIlT 
tispoaed  made  it  a  matter  of  com^^t,  that  so  much  of  the  time  whicn 
their  were  prompted,  by  the  inclination  of  thrir  hearts,  to  bestow  on  the 
fimgi  d  God,  most  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  immersing  them- 
idvea  in  the  inveali^tkn  ot  secular  affiurs.*    At  the  same  lime  they 

iBMCod.  Tbeodot.  L  IS,  Tit  ILLS.       •SeetfaakwiofflMTMrsas,  ia«a 
OwleBlM  orin  ukoU  mbin  necorimw    Titolni  ds  DacnriCFiiQmi. 
*"  B.Lte.9. 
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had  to  aaffer  no  Gttle  vexation ;  for,  howerer  impartiall j  the j  mi^t 
decide,  they  still  exposed  themselves  to  many  an  accusation  on  tiie  part 
of  those  who  were  looking  merely  at  their  own  advantage,  and  who, 
when  the  decision  of  the  bishop  was  adverse  to  their  interests,  could 
not  pardon  it  in  them  that  they  must  submit  without  any  right  of  ap- 
peal from  an  unfavorable  sentence.^  Yet,  from  love  to  their  communi- 
ties, they  bore  this  burthen  attached  to  their  calling,  grievous  as  it  was 
to  them,  with  the  self-denial  which  an  Augustin  evinces,  when  from  a 
full  heart  he  exclaims  in  the  language  of  the  119th  Psahn,  ver.  116,  (as 
it  is  found  in  the  Alexandrian  version,)  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  evil-doers, 
for  I  would  study  the  commandments  of  my  God ; "  and  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say :  **  Wicked  men  exercise  us  in  observing  the  command- 
ments of  God;  but  they  call  us  ^Yfdi,jfrom  exploring  them^  (from  the 
study  of  holy  scripture,)  not  only  when  they  would  persecute  us  or 
contend  with  us,  but  even  when  they  obey  us  and  honor  us,  and  jet 
compel  us  to  busy  ourselves  in  lending  support  to  their  rinful  and  con- 
tentious desires ;  and  when  they  require  of  us  that  we  should  sacrifice 
our  time  to  them  ;  or  when,  at  least,  they  oppress  the  weak,  and  force 
them  to  bring  their  a&irs  before  us.  To  these  we  dare  not  say,  Man, 
who  has  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  of  inheritance  over  you  ?  For  the 
apostle  has  instituted  ecclesiastical  judges  for  such  af&irs,  m  forbidding 
Christians  to  bring  suits  before  the  civil  tribunals."  Such  biahops 
might  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  also  of  this  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  members  of  their  flock,  of  diffusing  among 
them  the  spirit  of  unanimity,  and  of  opportunely  dropping  many  a  prac- 
tical admonition.  But  to  worldly-minded  bishops,  it  furnished  a  wel- 
come occasion  for  devoting  themselves  to  any  foreign  and  secular  affidrs, 
rather  than  to  the  appropriate  business  of  their  spiritual  calling ;  and 
the  same  class  might  also  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  impure 
motives  in  the  settlement  of  these  disputes. 

In  many  cases,  it  was  apparent  that  the  graduaUy  formmg  hierarchy 
furnished  a  salutary  counterpoise  against  politicid  despotism.  The 
bishops  acquired  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the 
point  of  view  in  which  the  external  church  and  its  representatives  ap- 

die  care  of  the  bishop  Aogustin,  who  was  whom  they  invested  with  fall  powers  for 

BOW  advanced  in  Year^  he  agreed  with  his  transacting  them.    At  least,  Socrates  inci- 

oommnnity,  that,  tor  the  purpose  of  execnt-  dentally  relates  this  of  a  certain  Silvanns, 

ing  these,  he  should  be  spared  from  attend-  bishop  of  Troas,  a  man  inclined  to  ascetic 

ing  to  their  business  dunng  five  dajrs  in  Uie  retirement,  belonging  to  the  first  times  of 

week.    A  formal  protocol  or  bill  (^[esta  ec-  the  fifth  centnry,  wi£ont  remarking  that  it 

desiastica)  was  drawn  up,  specifying  what  was  an^ything   onusuaL     But  when   this 

tiie  churcn  had  conceded  to  him ;  but  he  good  bishop  observed  that  the  clei^  to 

was  soon  besieged  again,  so  that  he  was  whom  he  had  entmsted  this  business  were 

compelled  to  say :  Ante  meridiem  et  post  endeavoring  to  make  gain  of  it  without  re- 

meridiem  occupationibus  hominimi  impli-  gard  to  right,  he  committed  the  investiga- 

oor.    (See  the  gesta  ecdesiastica  Angusti.  tion  to  a  justice-loving  layman.    Socnt 

ep.  213.)    In  the  Greek  church,  the  case  V  11.37. 

may  have   been,   however,   that   bishops,        ^  See  Austin,  in  ^.  25,  \  13,  T.  lY. 

iriiether  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  them-  f.  115.    Etsi  jam  effringi  non  potest,  quia 

selves  with  greater  olessing  to  other  kinds  tenetur  jure   forte  non  ecclesiastico,  sed 

of  labor,  or  whether  it  was  simply  out  of  prindpum  secnli,  qui  tantum  detulemnt  ec- 

iadolenee,  turned  over  these  matters  of  busi-  desiss,  nt  quidquid  in  ea  judicatum  foerit 

10  certttA  mBmben  of  their  deigy,  dissolvi  non  posdt 
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peared  to  (lie  men  of  iiiis  period^  and  gradoall  j  also  throng^  the  habits 
and  cnstoms  of  the  people ;  since  the  prevailing  ideas  pasBed-oyer  into 
E&,  before  anything  came  to  be  determined  by  ilie  laws. 

To  this  kind  of  ufluence  belongs  that  which  the  bishops  obtained 
bj  tibdr  interoesaons  (intercessiones.)  It  was  th^i  not  mnisnal  for 
persons  who  emojed  some  reputation  as  men  of  learning,  as  rhetoii* 
dans,  to  ayail  themselves  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  interceding  with  the 

r\,  who'aflfected  to  patronize  science^  in  behalf  of  the  nnfortanatOr 
that  this  custom  should  pass  over  especially  to  the  bishope,  was  a 
natural  oonseqnenoe  of  the  new  direction  which  Christianitj  gave  to  the 
mode  of  contemplating  the  forms'  of  social  life.  New  ideas  of  the 
eqoality  of  all  men  in  the  ught  of  God ;  of  the  equal  accountableness 
of  aD ;  of  mercy,  bve,  and  compasnon,  were  diffused  abroad  by  Chris- 
iiaiuty*  Christian  judges  ^and  magistrates  were  uncertain  how  they 
dioold  unite  the  JUscharge  of  their  official  duties  with  what  was  required 
icf  tfaem  by  the  precepts  of  Christ.  In  the  previous  period,  one  party 
of  dnistians,  in  fact,  held  the  administration  of  such  offices  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  calling.  The  council  of  El- 
vira (in  805)  Erected  that  the  supreme  ma^strates  in  the  mumdpal 
towns,  the  Ihiumviriy  (though  these  were  not  called  upon  to  pronounce 
smtence  of  death,)  should  not  enter  the  church  during  the  year  of  their 
office.^  The  council  of  Aries,  in  314,  directed  indeed  that  the  preri' 
deniM  in  the  provinces,  and  others  who  were  incumbents  of  any  civil 
office,  should  continue  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  church,'  yet 
charged  the  bishops  in  the  places  where  they  exercised  their  civil  fimo* 
fiona,  with  a  special  oversight  of  them;  and,  when  they  began  to  act 
ineoDfflstentiy  with  their  Christian  duties,^  they  were  then  to  be  cut  cff 
from  the  church  fellowship.  Thus,  then,  it  came  about  that  conscien- 
tioQS  Christians  who  occupied  official  stations,  whenever  they  were 
beset  with  doubts  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  had  recourse  to  the 
bidiopB  for  instruction  and  for  the  quieting  of  Uieir  scruples.  For 
example,  a  certain  functionary,  bv  the  name  of  Studius,  betook  him- 
self, in  a  case  of  tins  sort,  to  Ambroffius,  bishop  of  Milan.  The  latter 
told  him  that  according  to  Romans  18,  he  was  authorized  to  employ  the 
iword  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  yet  proposed  for  his  imitation  tiie 
pattern  of  Chnst  in  his  conduct  towards  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(John,  e.  8.)^  If  the  transgressor  had  never  been  baptised,  he  might 
still  be  converted,  and  obtain  the  for^veness  of  sin :  if  he  had  been 
already  baptized,  he  could  yet  repent  and  reform.  Ambrosius  says  on 
dus  occasion  that  those  who  pass  sentence  of  death  would  not,  indeed^ 
be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  since  they  are  justified, 
by  the  above^dted  declaration  of  the  apostle,  to  pass  such  a  sentence ; 

1  C.  56.  Kagistratnm  vno  anno,  qno  agit  *  An  example,  indeed,  wfaidi  did  not 

danmvinonm,  prohibendtim  placoit,  nt  se  wholly  apply  in  the  present  case;  for  it  waa 

ab  erdana  cohioeat.  one  Where  the  qnestion  was  not  a  raridical^ 

*  litteras  aeciptant  ecdesiaaticas  comma-  bat  a  relig^as  and  moral  one.  Bat  Am- 
Bicatorias,  c.  7.  hraae  was  for  ennobling  the  joridical  poift- 

•  Com  coeperint  oontrm  diidplinam  agere.  tion  by  that  of  moraiitj  and  religioa 
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bat  that  the  majoritj,  however,  did  abstain  from  the  c(HDmtimoii9  and 
that  their  <Kmdact  in  this  respect  was  to  be  approred.^ 

In  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  bishops  gradoallj  obtained  the 
li^t  of  exercising  a  sort  of  moral  superintendence  oyer  the  discharge 
of  their  official  daties  by  the  governors,  the  judges,  the  proprietors,  who 
belonged  to  their  communities  ;^  —  an  authority  which  was  not  always, 
indeed,  alike  respected ;  —  that  they  were  empowered,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  to  intercede  with  governors,  with  the  nobles  of  the  em[nre,  and 
even  with  the  emperors,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  the  persecuted, 
the  oppressed ;  in  behalf  of  individuals,  entire  cities  and  provinces,  who 
a^ed  under  grievous  burdens,  laid  on  them  by  reckless,  arbitrary  ca- 
price, or  who  trembled  in  fear  of  heavy  punishments  amidst  civil  dis- 
turbances. Where  the  fear  of  man  made  all  others  mute,  it  was  not  sel- 
dom they  alone  who  spoke  out  in  the  name  of  religion  and  of  the  church, 
who  ventured  to  utter  themselves  with  freedom ;  and  their  vmce  might 
sometimes  penetrate  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  were  intozicaied 
by  the  feeling  of  their  absolute  power,  and  surrounded  by  servile  flat- 
terers. 

Some  examples  will  render  tins  clear.  When  the  separation  of  the 
province  of  Gappadocia  into  two  provinces,  (Gappadocia  prima  et  se- 
cunda,)  xmder  Uie  emperor  Valens,  in  the  year  371,  had  reduced  the 
inhabitants,  who  thus  lost  much  of  their  gain  and  were  oppressed  by  a 
double  weight  of  civil  burdens,  to  great  distress,  it  was  the  biiAop 
Basil  of  CaBsarea  who  interceded  —  to  no  purpose  indeed  —  with  the 
great,  and,  through  them^  with  the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  the  whde 
province.  Among  other  things,  he  thus  wrote  to  one  of  the  nobles :  • 
**  He  could  boldly  tell  the  court  that  they  were  not  to  unagine  they 
should  have  two  provinces  instead  of  one ;  for  they  would  not  have  se- 
cured another  province  from  some  other  world,  but  have  done  just  the 
same  as  if  the  owner  of  a  horse  or  of  an  ox  should  cut  him  in  halves, 
and  suppose  that  by  so  doing  he  obtained  two  instead  of  one."  When, 
in  the  year  387,  a  popular  movement  at  Antioch,  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  oppression  of  excessive  taxes,  gave  reason  to  fear 
a  severe  retribution  from  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  might  easily  be 
hurried,  in  a  momentary  paroxysm  of  passion,  to  the  extremest  meas- 
ures, and  all  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  the  aged  and  sick 
bishop  flavianus  proceeded  himself  to  Constantinople.  Said  he  to  the 
emperor :  ^^  I  am  come,  as  the  deputy  of  our  common  Master,  to  ad- 

1  Accordinj;  to  the  old  editions,  ep.  ad  was  devolved  on  the  bishop,  on  Thorsdaj 

Stadiam,  I.  VII.  ep.  58.  and  Friday,  (probably  on  these  dajrs  in  par- 

*  By  a  law  of  the  year  409,  which  di-  ticalar  on  accoant  of  the  memory  w  Christ's 

leeted  the  judges  on  all  Sundays  to  interro-  passion,)  to  visit  the  prisons,  to  mqaire  into 

eate  prisoners,  whether  they  had  experienced  the  crimes  for  which  each  person  was  con- 

onmane  treatment,  it  was  at  the  same  time  fined,  and  aocnratcly  inform  himself  with 

Sresapposcd,  that  the  bishops  felt  it  incum-  regard  to  the  treatment  he  met  with,  and 

ent  on  them  to  exhort  the  judges  to  hn-  point  out  to  the  higher  authorities  every- 

mane  treatment  of  their  prisoners :   Noc  thing  that  was  done  contrary  to  good  order, 

deerit  antistitum  ChristianDe  religionis  cura  They  were  also  to  see  to  it,  that  no  one 

Undabills,  qujc  ad  observationem  constituti  should  be  held  in  confinement  elsewhere 

judicis   banc    ingcrat  monitioncm.     Cod.  than  in  the  public  prisons.    See  Codex  Jos- 

Thcodos.  1.  XI.  Tit  III.  1.  7.    By  a  law  of  tinian.  1. 1.  Tit.  IV.  1.  22  and  23. 

f  he  empexx>r  Justiman,  of  the  year  529,  it  '  £p.  74  ad  Martinian. 
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dioM  this  word  to  yonr  lieart :  *  If  ye  forgive  men  tiieir  treopaseeSf 
thea  will  Tour  he&Tenlj  F&ther  also  forgive  ;on  your  tre^jasses.* " 
These  words,  to  which  he  gave  k  still  more  pointed  emphaaia  by  allnd- 
ina;  to  tbe  import  of  the  approacliing  festival  of  Easter,  so  profonndly 
ancted  the  heart  of  an  emperor  eaaly  susceptible  of  rcli^oui  imprea- 
aoDB,  that  he  exclaimed :  "  How  could  it  be  a  great  thing  for  me,  who 
im  but  a  man,  to  remit  my  anger  towards  men,  when  the  Lord  of  the 
worid  Umself,  who  for  our  sakes  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
emcified  by  those  to  whom  he  was  doing  good,  intorceded  with  his 
Father  in  behalf  of  bis  cruciiiere,  saying :  'Forgive  them,  since  Uiey 
know  not  what  they  do*?"  All  that  had  been  done,  he  promised  should 
b«  forgotten,  and  Flavian  should  hasten  back  to  convey  the  glad  tidings 
to  las  oommunity  before  the  commencement  of  the  E^tor.' 

It  eaimot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  while  pious  and  prudent  bishops 
cfiMlted  much  good  by  a  discreet  resort  to  tiiese  intercessions  ;  othen, 
W  ft  ban^ty  wVose  <u  them,  by  hierarchical  arrogance,  by  a  confosion 
cf  tbe  Christian  uid  &6  juridical  point  of  view,  to  which  they  obsl^ 
nately  clung,  might  serioiuly  interfere  with  the  civil  order.^  Tet  the 
BQury  which  thence  resulted  in  the  case  of  particular  individuals,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  the  benefits  which  accrued,  in  vari- 
iKis  ways,  from  the  intorcessions  of  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  the  innocent 
idio  were  oppressed,  and  of  the  weak  who  were  abandoned  to  the  ca- 
prices of  passion  and  arbitrary  power .^  The  bishops  were  considered 
partictilarly  as  the  protectors  of  widows  and  orjihans.  The  dying,  who 
left  orphan  children  behind  them,  commended  them,  in  that  period  of 
despobc  authority,  to  the  protection  of  the  bishops.  The  property  of 
widows  and  orphans,  which  there  was  cause  to  fear  might  fall  a  prey  to 
ttie  rapacity  of  the  powerful,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 


■  See  ChryKntam.  ont  30,  de  staloU,  irrong,  when  their  interccBiiona,  hovem' 
-Krlheend.  In  ihe  Mine  manner  Then-  nnrcasonnWe,  lacl  wilh  no  hearing;  from 
Mn  interceded  with  threat  men  and  with    nhoni,  liowcver,  he  allogethor  di9tiag;aiihei 


flw  imperial  princcei  Pulcherio,  in  behalf  such  men  oi  Angnilin.    The  latter,  in  re- 

tl  tbe  lohabitanls  of  his  poor  chureh  dio-  plj,  explains  at  Targe  hia  deliberale  jndj^ 

ecM,  who  were  calamniated  at  the  court,  ment  rcEpceling  the  end,  the  right  and  tbe 

■d  oppreued  by  henry  tributes.     (Sec  cp.  wrong  use  of  the  episcopal  intrrmiiona,  ep. 

4S,«iM  the  roUowiDg.)    So  Augusiin  used  153,    To  gasrd  against  such  abuses,  it  wm 

the  moat  csracst  remonitninccE  wilh  a  rich  ordered  by  a  kv  of  the  year  39S,  that  ihs 

llBdbolder,  by  tbe  name  of  lianuilm,  who  moults  and  the  clergy  should  not  be  per- 

waa  in  the  practice  of  unjustly  oppressing  milled   to   snatch  condemned    mate&noil 

ic  poor  people  of  the  country,  and  who  from  (heir  merited  puniahmcntj  yet  ihey 

kad  arotded  spesliinK  with  Angustin  him-  were  allowed,  even  by  this  law,  to  resort  to 

Klfi  and  he  elo»ed  with  these  words :  "Fear  a  lectil  inlercctsion,  as  a  sort  of  repanltioil 

God,  unless  you  wish  to  deceive  yourself^  for  Hiis  infringment  on  their  right*.     Cod. 

I  <all  bim  to  witness  on  your  lout,  that,  Thcodos.  1.  IX.  Tit.  40, 1. 16. 

while  saying  this,  I  fear  more  fur  you  than  '  Uow  common  it  was  for  those  whose 

K>  those  in  behalf  of  whom  I  may  seem  to  life  or  freedom  was  suddenly  endangered 

' ""■,     If  yon    believe,   let   God   bo  by  poweriiil  enemies,  or  for  their  relatival 

If  yon  do  not  believe,  I  comfort  and  friends,  to  enter  the  church  and  apply 

mysclfi      •        ■     -     ■  .....  

13." 


'  Bctpecting  snch  haoghtincsa  of  the  hish-  Vldctis,  ti  cujus  vita  pncsentis  seculi  peii- 

~  t,  a  cenain  judge,  by  the  name  of  Maco-  cUtetnr,  quomodo  amiei  ejos  cutnuit  pro 

lina,  complaini  in  a  letter  to  Augustin,  eo,  qaomodo  curritar  od  ecclesiaiA,  rogalw 

I.  IS3,)  Id  whom  be  itotea  hii  donbti  ^liscopos,  nt  intermittat,  li  qoM  halwt  ao- 
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churches  and  the  bishops.^  Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milaa,  reminds  his 
clergy  of  the  fact,  how  often  he  had  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  impe- 
rial power  in  defending  the  property  of  the  widow ;  nay,  of  all ; — and 
he  says  to  those  clergy  that  they  would  thereby  magnify  their  office,  if 
the  attacks  of  the  powerful,  under  which  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
must  succumb,  were  warded  off  by  the  protection  of  the  church ;  if 
they  showed  that  the  precept  of  the  Lord  had  more  weight  with  them 
than  the  favor  of  the  rich.^ 

It  was  the  same  with  another  right  which  the  churches  gradually 
obtained  by  traditional  usage.  As  ti^e  pagan  temples  had  been  already 
considered  asylums  for  such  as  fled  to  them  for  refuge,  and  as  the  ima- 
ges of  the  emperor  served  the  same  purpose,  so  now  this  use  passed 
over  to  the  Christian  churches.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said, 
how  salutary  a  thing  this  might  prove  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times  ;  since  taking  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  the  church,  particularly  at 
the  altar,  afforded  time  for  the  bishops  to  intercede  for«the  unfortunate, 
before  any  injury  could  be  done  them.  They  who  were  persecuted  by 
a  victorious  party,  in  times  of  civil  disturbance,  could,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, here  find  protection  agamst  the  sword  ;  and  the  bishop,  mean- 
while, gain  time  to  apply  to  the  powerful  for  their  pardon.  Many  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  fumishea  in  the  labors  of  Ambrose,  during  the 
Western  revolutions  of  his  period.  Slaves  could  here  find  protection, 
for  the  first  moment,  against  the  cruel  rage  of  their  masters,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  the  interposition  of  the  bishops,  appease  their  anger. 
Such  as  were  by  misfortune  involved  in  debt,  and  persecuted  by  their 
creditors,  could  here  gain  shelter  for  the  first  moment ;  and  pious  bish- 
ops could,  in  the  mean  time,  find  means,  either  by  a  collection  in  their 
communities,  or  by  an  advance  of  money  from  the  church  funds,  of 
cancelling  their  debt,  or  of  effecting  a  compromise  between  them  and 
their  creditors.^  It  is  true,  this  right  of  tie  churches,  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  those  times,  could  be  applied  to  such  salutary  wr- 
poses,  might  also  be  abused  by  the  hierarchical  arrogance  of  some  bish- 
ops.* This  right  was  at  first  not  conceded  to  the  churches  by  a  law, 
but  had  its  ground  simply  in  the  universal  belief;  and  hence  it  hap- 
pened, too,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  rude,  tyrannical  men.  Pious 
bishops  here  had  an  opportunity  of  evincing  their  steadfast  courage  in 
protecting  the  unfortunate  who  had  taken  refdge  with  them,  against  the 
rage  of  powerful  enemies  who  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  re- 

1  See  Aagastin.  ep.  252 ;  according  to  left  the  chnrch,  the  hangfatj  bishop,  notwitli- 

other  editions,  217.    Sermo  176,  §  2.  standing,  prononnced   excommunication  on 

*  Ambrosias  de  officiis,  1.  II.  c.  29.  the  entire  family  of  the  Comes.  Angnstin,  on 

*  See  Angustin.  ep.  268  ad  plebem ;  ac-  the  other  hand,  received  the  Comes  into  his 
cording  to  other  editions,  215.  own  communion,  telling  him  that  he  had 

^  An  example  in  Aagastin.  ep.  250.  Cer-  nothing  to  fear  from  an  anjust  excommoni- 
tain  individuals  guilty  of  perjary  having  cation ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  bishop :  "  Bo- 
taken  refuge  in  the  church,  tne  Comes  Clas-  lievc  not  that  we  may  not  be  hurried  on  by 
Bicianns,  accompanied  by  a  few  men,  went  an  unjust  anger,  because  we  are  bishops ; 
to  Anxilius  the  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  but  let  us  rather  think,  that  we  live  in  the 
making  sach  representations  to  him  as  greatest  danger  of  being  caught  in  the 
woald  prevent  him  from  receiving  them,  snares  of  temptation,  because  we  are  men." 
Bnt  Ihougfx  the  guilty  persons  volantarily 
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■tnined  by  any  respect  for  the  asjlnm.'  The  first  impeiial  law  wluch 
•meared  with  reference  to  the  asylum,  was  in  fact  directed  against  it. 
ihe  case  happened  thus :  —  Chrysoatom,  the  7enerable  bishop  of  God- 
■taotinople,  had  defended  &  number  of  unfortunate  indiTiduals  against 
the  arbitrary  violence  of  tlie  unprincipled,  but  for  a  time  powerful,  En- 
tro{mis ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  procured  the  enactinent 
of  an  ezpreas  law,  in  398,  restnctang  this  right  of  the  church,  which 
had  grown  out  of  common  usage  and  custom.^  Bo  much  the  stronger, 
therelbre,  must  have  been  the  impression  made  on  the  popular  mind, 
irtien,  in  the  following  year,  Eutropius  himself,  having  fallen  firom  the 
sonunit  of  earthly  fortune  te  the  lowest  infamy,  was  obliged  to  seek 
■belter,  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  from  tho  ^ry  of  the  exasperated 
Gothic  troops  to  wUch  the  weak  Arcadius  was  willing  to  abandon  him ; 
and  it  was  Chrysostom  who  defended  him  there.  A  great  effect  was 
abo  prodocod  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Constantinople  itsolfl 
nader  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius  II.  Cert^n  slaves  of  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  city  took  re(uge,from  the  harsh  treatment  of  their  cruel  master, 
m  the  sanctuary  of  the  principal  church.  There,  for  several  days  in 
succession,  they  disturbed  the  divine  service ;  and  when  at  length  re- 
sort was  had  to  force  against  them,  they  killed  one  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
wounded  another,  and  then  put  an  end  to  their  own  livca.^  Tliis  and 
similar  occurrences  led  finally  to  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  for  the 

Slum  of  the  church,  in  the  year  431.  It  was  here  aottlcd  that  not 
y  the  altar,  but  whatever  formed  any  part  of  the  church  buildings, 
should  be  an  inviolable  place  of  refuge*  It  was  forbidden,  on  p^  of 
death,  forcibly  to  remove  those  who  had  fled  thither  unarmed.     Resort 


'TE'":_ . 


^  B«n!  folloir  two  i 
nme  conseiiuence  and 
Ui  connection  wilh  the  vicur-gcnerui  of 
Footai,  with  whom  lie  nctecl  u  BSMCssor 
jidfKVn^bciI  lo  compel  a  noble  widow  to 
■WTj  him.  Slic  Hod  to  ttie  nAvlum  or  the 
eborth  at  Cn'sarco.  That  governor,  nlio 
«u  bcsidM  an  enemy  of  the  liiiliop  Biisil, 
^adlr  availed  himself  of  thii  opponiinily 
to  make  him  feel  his  power.  Bat  Uasil  re- 
fucd  lo  delirer  up  ibe  widow.  The  ricor 
CHied  him  to  be  amigned  bofore  his  tri- 
baoal ;  btil  ihc  people  were  excited,  by  ihii 
mme  of  proceeding,  to  ench  riolcnt  nt;ita- 
tion.  that  the  {lovenior,  struck  with  Seai, 
EiuIIt  himfelf  imploretl  Ba.'iil  to  u^  hi»  in- 


Syneniu  of  PloteiDnls.  in  Uie  curly  part  of 
die  fifth  cenliirr.  had  lo  contend  with  a 
toTcnior,  Andronirnii.  who  dealt  in  an  ar< 
Utnry  manner  with  the  lives  and  property 
if  the  citiieD!'.  Nu'rificini;  evcrvthinjf  lo  his 
anrice  and  bis  pnfsiuns.  ife  caused  an 
•diet  10  be  pooeJ  up  on  the  doon  of  the 
dnreh,  in  which  he  ihrcatetied  every  ecclc- 
namii'  who  •hnuld  Rive  protection  to  bis 
lie  declared  that  not 
.     ,     his  hand,  eren  [hongh  be 

daqied  the  feet  of  Chiiit    No  aiTliun 
VOL.  n.  13 


nliappT  * 


could  afford  ahclier  af^nat  sucli  •  man. 
The  only  course  that  was  left  for  Sync^oi 

wus  10  pronounce  on  him  the  Bcnteoce  of 
cxcommunlCatioa,  cp.  SB.  Yet  Androniena, 
who  fell  into  disgraca  with  the  court,  and 
was  plunjied  in  miEfortnnc,  was  forced  him- 
aelf  to  seek  protection  from  the  churcb,  aod 
Srncsins  received  him.     Ep.  90  ad  The- 

'8ee  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  9, Tit.  49,  L  3; 
which  law,  lo  be  fore,  is  not  expressed  in 
eencral  lerms,  but  is  properly  directed  only 
a^iiiBl  those  who  were  bound  under  some 
oblipuion  to  the  slate  or  to  privaio  peraoua, 
which  Ihcy  wcro  wishing  to  erada.  Tot 
the  htw,  in  the  funn  in  wliich  it  stood,  migbl 
easily  be  forther  made  Dso  of  also  againat 

'  Socrates,  Vn.  33. 

*  The  reason  allcced  probably  had  some 
reference  to  the  fact  that  ihose  cases  in 
which  the  viotnlDTS  of  the  asylum  were  sub* 
scqnently  visited  by  some  (treat  calamity, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  a  divtae 
punishment,  particolarlv  conlributed  lo  pro- 
mote the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  a^ 
lum:  Ke  in  dcttahendos  eos  conelnr  qmi- 
i^nam  sacrilegaa  manns  immittere ;  ne,  qui 
hoc  ausUB  sit,  com  discrimen  sutua  vidMt, 
■dexpeteudam  CfMiu  ipee  qnoqneconfagiBt. 
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imght  be  had  to  force  only  against  such  as  took  refuge  to  those  places 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  who  refused  to  give  them  up  at  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  the  clergy.^  In  a  law,  passed  in  the  following 
year,  it  was  ordered  that  whenever  a  servant  fled  unarmed  to  the 
church,  the  clergy  should  delay  giving  information  of  it  to  the  master, 
or  to  the  person  whose  vengeance  he  was  endeavoring  to  escape,  no 
longer  than  a  day  ;  and  that  the  latter,  out  of  regard  to  him  to  whom 
the  fugitive  had  fled  for  refuge,  should  grant  lum  &11  for^veness,  and 
receive  him  back  without  the  inffiiction  of  any  further  punishment. 

2.  Internal  Organization  of  the  Church. 

Two  tilings  had  a  special  influence  in  modifying  the  development  of 
the  church  constitution  in  this  period ;  first,  that  confounding  of  the 
Old  and  the  New-Testament  view  of  the  theocracy  which  had  prevailed 
and  proved  so  influential  in  the  previous  period ;  secondly,  —  what  be- 
came accessory  to  this  in  the  period  before  us,  —  the  union  of  the 
church  with  the  state  ;  which  umon,  although  really  in  conflict  with  the 
theocratic  principle  above  mentioned,  was,  notwithstanding,  indirectiy 
promoted  by  it.  For  the  more  the  church  strove  after  outward  domin- 
ion, the  more  was  she  liable  to  go  astray,  and  to  forget,  in  this  outward 
power,  her  own  intrinsic  essence  as  a  church  of  the  spirit,  and  the  more 
easy  it  became  for  outward  power  to  obtain  dominion  over  her  ;  as  it 
was  tfue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more  clearly  she  retained  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  intrinsic  essence  as  a  church  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  less  she  was  tempted  to  strive  after  dominion  otherwise  than  through 
the  spirit,  through  the  power  of  the  gospel,  the  purer  she  was  en- 
abled to  maintain  herself  from  all  corrupt  intermixture  of  the  worldly 
principle. 

The  central  point  of  the  theocratic  church  system  was  the  idea  of  a 
visible,  outward  priesthood,  serving  as  the  medium  of  connection  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  church  ;  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  distinctively  conse- 
crated to  Grod,  and  requisite  for  the  life  of  the  church,  —  through 
which  order  alone  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be  diffused 
among  the  laity.  This  idea  had,  in  the  previous  period,  become  already 
a  dominant  idea  in  the  church,  and  had  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  changing  and  modifying  all  ecclesiastical  relations.  Though  this  idea 
was  employed  by  such  church-teachers  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin 
only  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  its  true  light  the  religious  and  moral 
di^ty  of  the  sjriritual  order,  and  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  hearts  of 
such  as  were  intending  to  form  themselves  for  this  order  ;  and  though 
such  men  meant  by  no  means  to  disparage  thereby  the  liignity  of  the 
universal  Christian  calling,  yet  thus  the  germ  of  many  other  errors  came 
to  be  once  introduced.  Hence  the  false  antithesis  now  set  up  between 
spiritual  and  secular,  which  had  so  injurious  an  influence  on  the  whole 
Christian  life,  and  by  which  the  lofty  character  of  the  universal  Chris- 
tian calling  was.  so  much  lowered.  Hence  the  delusive  notion  that  the 
clergy,  as  super^arthly  beings,  must  withdraw  themselves  from  all  con- 

^  Cod.  Theodos.  L  9.  Tit  45, 1  4. 
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tact  iviih  the  things  of  Beniae  ;  and  hence  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
priestlj  dignity  was  desecrated,  was  too  much  drawn  down  to  the  earth, 
by  the  married  life.  It  would  be  doing  wrong  to  this  period  to  assert 
that  such  an  opinion  was  purposely  invented,  or  set  afloat,  with  a  view 
to  enhance  thereby  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  order.  Ideas  of  this 
Bort,  which  reign  supreme  over  an  age,  are,  in  general^  not  the  contri- 
vaace  of  a  few ;  and  what  has  been  thus  purposely  contrived  can  never 
acquire  such  vast  influence  in  shaping  human  relations.  As  that  idea 
of  the  priesthood  had  origmated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  declension  from 
the  primitive  Christian  mode  of  thinking ;  the  same  was  true  also  of 
this  opinion,  which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood, — 
the  opinion  that  the  clergy,  as  mediators  between  God  and  men,  as  the 
channels  through  whom  alone  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
flow  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  enchained  to  the  world  of  sense,  must 
hence,  in  their  whole  life,  be  elevated  above  that  world,  —  must  keep 
themselves  free  from  all  earthly  ties  and  family  relations.  It  is  plain, 
indeed,  that  in  mimy  nations  not  Christian,  the  idea  of  such  a  priest- 
hood led  to  the  same  conclusion  of  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  the 
priests ;  and  already,  in  the  previous  period,  we  observed  a  tendency 
of  the  same  kind  among  the  Montanists. 

This  idea  could  not  penetrate  at  once  everywhere  alike  ;  the  primi- 
tive Christian  spirit  still  offered  considerable  resistance  to  it.  The  coun- 
cil of  Elvira  in  Spain,  which  met  in  the  year  305,  and  was  governed  by 
the  ascetic  and  hierarchical  spirit  that  prevsdled  particularly  in  the 
Spanish  and  North-African  churches,  was  the  first  to  announce  the  law, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  three  first  grades  should  abstain  from  all  mar- 
riage intercourse,  or  be  deposed.^  Men  of  the  same  bent  of  spirit 
were  for  making  this  a  general  law  bf  the  church  at  the  council  of  Nice ; 
but  a  bishop,  whose  opinion  may  have  had  the  more  weight  because  il 
was  unbiased,  as  he  had  himself  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life  from  his  youth 
upward, — the  bishop  and  confessor  Paphnutius, —  opposed  this  motion, 
declaring  that  wedlock  was  also  a  holy  estate,  as  Paul  affirmed  ;  and 
that  the  clergy  who  held  that  relation  might  lead,  notwithstanding,  a 
holy  Ufe.  No  yoke  ought  to  be  imposed  on  men  which  tiie  weakness 
of  human  nature  could  not  bear ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  use  caution, 
lest  the  church  might  be  injured  by  excessive  severity .^  Yet  even 
Paphnutius,  plainly  as  he  saw  the  mischief  which  must  accrue  from 
such  an  ordinance  universally  imposed,  was  too  much  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  his  time  to  speak  generally  against  the  practice  of  binding  the 
spiritual  order  to  celibacy.  The  old  order  of  thmgs  was  simply 
retained,  that  ecclesiastics  of  the  three  first  grades,  when  once  or- 
dained,, should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  marry;  and  the  rest  was  left 
to  the  free  choice  of  each  indiridual.  And  this  was  not  a  thing  alto- 
gether new :  the  council  of  Neocaesarea,  in  the  year  314,^  had  already 
decreed  that  the  presbyter  who  married  should  forfeit  his  standing ;  and 

^  Flacait  in  tomm  prohiberi   episcopis,        ^  Socrat  I.  n. 
pmbrteris  et  diaronihns,  vel  omnibus  cleri-        *  Canon  1. 
cu  pbsitis  in  ministerio,  abstinere  a  con- 
jngibassnif. 
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the  council  of  Ancyra,  in  the  same  year,^  that  the  deacons  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination,  shoold  declare  tliat  thej  could  not  tolerate  the 
fife  of  celibacy,  might  subaiequently  be  allowed  to  marry ;  while  those 
who  said  notUng  on  this  point  at  their  ordination,  yet  afterwards  mar- 
ried, should  be  deposed  from  their  office.  How  much  the  ascetic  sprit 
of  the  moral  system  which  prevailed  in  many  portions  of  the  Eastern 
ehurch,  first  giving  rise  to  monasticism,  and  then  receiving  support  from 
the  same  system,  contributed  to  spread  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  celibacy  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  priesthood,  is  made 
evident  by  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Gttngra  in  Paphlagonia,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  which  council,  at  tibe 
same  time,  deserves  notice,  as  being  opposed  to  this  spiritual  tendency 
and  to  this  delusion.  Its  fourth  canon  pronounces  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  those  who  would  not  hold  communion  with  married  ecelesi€»- 
Uea.  The  practice  became  continually  more  prevalent,  it  is  true,  in  the 
Eastern  church,  for  the  bbhops  at  least,  if  they  were  married,  to  aban- 
don the  marriage  relation:  yet  we  still  find  exceptions,  even  in  the  fifth 
century ;  as  in  the  case  of  Synesius,  who,  when  about  to  be  made 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Pentapolis,  signified  to  Theophilus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  his  intention  of  living  in  the  same  relations  with  the  wife  to 
irtiom  he  himself  had  joined  him ;  and  yet  he  was  ordained  bishop.^  It 
was  different  ^th  the  Western  church,  where  the  law  which  Paphno- 
tius  had  turned  aside,  at  the  council  of  Nice,  succeeded,  nevertheless, 
to  establish  itself.  It  had  hitherto  been  nothing  more  than  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  usages  of  the  church,  when  the  Roman  bishop 
Siricius  decreed  the  first  ecclesiastical  law  on  the  subject.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  this  :  —  Spanish  presbyters  and  deacons  resisted  the  unmarried 
life  ;  and,  as  the  whole  idea  of  the  church  priests  and  sacrifices  was 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  they  appealed  in  their  defence  to  the 
fietct  that  the  Old-Testament  priests  lived  in  the  state  of  wedlock.  Hi- 
merius,  bishop  of  Taraco,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus, 
which  treated  of  various  other  ecclesiastical  ai&irs,  had  also  mentioned 
this  circumstance,  and  asked  for  advice.  Siricius,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  succeeded  Damasus  in  the  episcopal  office,  replied  in  a  letter 
of  the  year  885,  in  which,  by  a  singular  perversion  of  holy  writ,  he 
endeavored  to  prove  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  priests  ;  and  in  which 
letter,  moreover,  the  connection  of  this  error  with  the  unevangelical 
idea  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  unevangelical  idea  of  what  constitutes 
holiness,  is  very  clearly  brought  to  view.  The  requisition  to  be  holy 
rLevit.  20 :  7)  is  here  confined  solely  to  the  priests,  and  referred 
simply  to  abstinence  from  marriage  intercourse ;  and  the  bishop  appeals 
for  proof  to  the  fact  that  the  priests  of  the  Old  Testament,  during  the 
period  of  their  service  in  the  temple,  were  obliged  to  dwell  there,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  marriage  intercourse  ;  —  that  Paul  (Rom.  8  :  8,  9) 
says,  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  Grod.    And  he  adds : 

1  Canon  10.  Yigilandos :  Qnid  facient  oricnds  ecclesio, 

'  Jerome  mar  perhaps  have  expressed  quid  ^gvpti  et  sedis  apostolicie,  qosB  ant 

IdmBelf,  in  his  sseal,  too  generally,  when  he  virgines  Clericos  accipiunt,  ant  continentes, 

Mji,  in  the  b^ginniDg  m  his  book  against  aat  si  nxoreshaboerintyinaritiessedesistiuit 
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^  Codd  the  Spirit  of  God  dweD,  indeed,  in  any  other  than  Im)^ 
bodiM  ? ''  as  thoiif^  true  hdineaa  aceordin^y  were  incompatible  wim 
Ae  marriage  estate,  and  the  clergj  were  the  only  ones  in  whom  the 
^jirit  of  God  resided*  It  was  indeed  true,  that  a  considerable  time 
dapsed  before  the  prindple,  established  in  theory,  could  be  generally 
adqited  also  in  piractice.  There  arose,  even  in  the  last  times  of  the 
fimrtli  otntozy,  many  men^  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  their  age,  8u<^ 
as  Jorinian,  mi  perhaps  also  Yi^lantius,  who  combated  the  doctrine 
of  eelibaey  in  the  spiritual  order.  Jovinian  rightiy  appeals  to  tiie  &ct 
Ifaafc  the  apostle  Pam  allowed  one  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  who  had  a  wife 
SMi  efaildren.  And  Jerome  names  bishojjs  amcmg  the  firiends  of  Yiji- 
lanliiis,  who,  because  they  feared  the  pernicious  consequences  to  mords 
of  a  eoostrained  celibacy,  ^pould  ordain  no  others  as  deaeoM  iut  ihoH 
I0k0  were  manied,^ 

Ibis  idea  of  the  priesthood  was  bad,  also,  in  its  influence  <m  the  pro- 
nifing  notions  with  regard  to  the  training  necessaiy&r  those  who  were 
psparing  for  the  spiritual  order*  As  many  placed  implicit  confidence 
m  me  magical  effects  of  the  priestly  ordination,  whereby  the  supomato- 
lal  powers,  of  which  the  pnest  was  to  be  the  channel,  were  communfr- 
eated  at  <mce ;  as  they  held  the  outward  acts  of  the  church,  by  which 
the  piest  was  supposed  to  set  in  motion  the  higher  energies  communi- 
cafced  to  him,  to  be  the  principal  thmg  in  the  administration  of  his  office; 
tiiey  were,  for  this  very  reason,  led  to  suppose  that  no  special  previous 
culture  was  necessary  for  this  office.^  it  is  true,  the  more  eminent 
teachers  ci  the  church — such  men  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysos- 
torn,*  and  Augustin^  —  combated  this  delusion,  and  laid  down  many 
wholesome  and  judicious  rules  for  the  education  of  the  spiritual  order ; 
yet  these  injunctions,  proceeding  from  individuals,  could  produce  no 
adequate  eflbcts,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  sanctioned  and  upheld  hy 
tiie  decrees  of  councils.*  There  was,  moreover,  a  great  want  of  msth 
tutioDs  for  the  theological  education  of  the  spiritual  order.  The  school 
at  Alexandria  was  at  first  the  only  one.  This  became  distinguished 
voder  the  superintendence  of  the  learned  Did^us,  who,  although  blind 
from  his  youtii,  was  (me  of  the  most  accomplished  church-teachers  of 
his  time.  Then  arose,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  theolo^ 
cai  school  of  Antioch,  the  formation  of  which  had  been  already  pre- 
pared, a  century  eariier,  by  the  learned  presbyters  of  that  church* 

1  See  HiaFtmyiii.  adv.  Vigflant  at  the  vi7o6vr<<^»9rve(;/Mir(  (as  if  the  Holy  Ghost 

hqginniiy.    The  frequent  complainta  about  at  the  ordination  wronght  with  irresistible 

Sbe  owcMWcrocof  the  clergy, — against  whom  power)  |  npioti  ducaiuv  k(U  oo^av  htiOKomjv, 

OBOo  S  of  the  Kioene  ooan<u  is  directed,  *  In  his  work,  rttfit  Upuain/tK. 

(voL  L  I  a,  p.  467,)  —  proTe  the  bad  effects  *  In  his  work,  de  doctrine  Christiana. 

vfeich  tbe  roles  of  celibacy  had  on  moralt,  *  In  an  old  collection  of  ecdesiastieal 

>  Gregory  of  Nasans  aaicasticaily  de-  laws,  bdonging  to  the  fifth  centnry,  £Usely 

aaaneea  this  erroneoos  notion  in  his  satirical  called  the  decisions  of  the  foarth  synod  at 

Mm  afldnat  the  bishops,  T.  508:  'Einoi  rdjf  Carthage,  c.  1.  we  find  the  only  decree  of 

fe  rlf  dip  haaK69u9  jcdpec  \  ror*  h  jtip^  tUb  sort,  which  is  itself,  howoTer,  Tory  gens- 

aipmYfia  (the  public  prodamation  of  the  rally  expressed :  Qni  episcopns  ordinandas 

dKnea  made  m  the  cfanrdi ;)  XoOTptm  tic  est,  antea  examinetur,  si  sit  literatns,  si  fai 

TtipK  (Ibe  oidiiiation.  a  seoona  baptism)  Ac  legs  Domini  instmctns,  si  in  sciiptnraaBi 

Y  JK^finf,  ^  i»  Afiet  fdaof  \  fwdf ,  didfa-  lensibiis  cantos,  si  hi  dogmatibnsecdeaidH- 

nr  *i^  mA^ssv  Tf  suUait  (nmyer  over  the  cb  eseicitatai.  Bee  Mmi  Caoofl.  IIL  MS 
CMfliaiiO'iiswosknMiltnf )  \  ui  T^Tifmh 
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33u8  Bohool  rendered  itself  pariicalarly  distinguished  by  ^Sumng  a 
tMte  among  the  clergy  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  scriptures.  From 
tibis,  aa  the  mother,  several  others  sprung  up  in  tiie  Syrian  church, 
whose  salutary  influence  on  that  church  continued  long  to  be  felt.^  In 
the  Greek  church,  it  was  the  practice,  as  we  may  see  in  the  examjdes 
of  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  for  such  young  men 
98  were  destined,  by  the  wish  of  their  families,  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  to  visit  the  schools  of  general  education, 
tiien  flourishmg  at  Athens,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  v3aesarea  in  Palestine.  Next,  they  passed  some  time  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature,  either  with  particular 
reference  to  their  own  improvement,  or  as  riietorical  teachers  in  their 
native  towns  ;  until,  by  the  course  of  their  own  meditations,  or  by  some 
impression  firom  without,  a  new  direction,  of  more  decided  Christian 
seriousness,  was  given  to  their  life.  In  this  case,  it  now  became  their 
settied  plan  to  consecrate  their  entire  life  to  the  service  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  church ;  whether  it  was  that  they  entered  immediately  into 
Mnne  ene  of  the  subordinate  grades  of  the  spiritual  order,  or  that  they 
preferred,  in  the  first  place,  in  silent  retirement,  by  sober  collection  cf 
thought,  by  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  older  church- 
fibers,  either  in  solitude  or  in  some  society  of  monks,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  spiritual  office.  That  previous  discipline  in  general  lite- 
rature had,  in  one  respect,  a  beneficial  influence  ;  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
a  scientific  direction  to  their  minds  in  theology,  and  thus  fitted  mem 
also  for  more  eminent  usefulness  as  church-teachers  ;  as  becomes  evi- 
dent when  we  compare  the  bishops  so  educated  with  others.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  habits  of  style  thus  contracted,  the  vanity  and  fond- 
ness for  display  which  were  nourished  in  those  rhetorical  schools,  had 
on  many  an  influence  unfavorable  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  as  may 
be  seen,  for  example,  after  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 

The  cloisters,  moreover,  are  to  be  reckoned,  in  the  Greek  church, 
among  the  seminaries  for  educatmg  the  clergy ;  and,  indeed,  among 
those  of  a  healthful  influence  ;  in  so  far  as  a  practical  Christian  bent, 
a  rich  fund  of  Christian  experience,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
holy  scripture,  was  to  be  acquired  in  them :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  true,  i^,  that  a  certain  narrowness  of  theological  spirit  was  engen- 
dered in  the  cloisters,  injurious  in  its  influence  on  the  education  of 

^  Hence  the  Nestorian  seminaries  for  the  in  the  same  manner  as  grammar  and  riiel- 

derey  were  at  the  beginning  particularly  one  were  among  the  Romans."    The  wdl- 

distmgnished ;  as,  for  example,  their  school  known  Eas^G<Shic  statesman  and  scholar 

at  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  which  had  a  Casstodoms,  who  was  troubled  to  find  thai 

•ettled  course  of  studies,  and  was  divided  in  the  West  there  wore  no  public  teachen 

into  several  classes.      The  teachers   and  oftheright  method  of  scriptural  exposition, 

gtndents  enioyed  special  privileges  in  the  as  there  were  of  the  right  method  of  under- 

Kestorian  churches  (see   Assemoni   BibL  standing  the  ancient  authors,  entered  into 

yatT.III.P.2,f.927.)    The  North- African  an  understanding  with  the  Roman  bishop 

bishop  Jnnilius,  about  the  middle  of  the  Agapetus,  that  such  a  school  should  be 

iJKth  century,  describes  this  school,  in  the  founded  at  Rome  *,  but  the  stormy  times 

pnfiioe  to  his  work  de  partibus  divina  legis,  prevented  the  execution  of  that  plan.    Sot 

■■  one  **  where  the  holy  scriptures  were  pnefat  1.  L  de  institutioiie  div.  Script 
w|'r"»*V  hyteadicn  pobUcfy  appotnttd, 


,  H  ma.y  be  perMdred  in  ^he  can  of  an  Ejnphanina; 
imi  Atue  tl»i  TMored  tbdr  ednoatkn  there  wen  often  at  k  km  hcnr 
t»  adipb  tiwaaalfw  to  wider  ipheies  of  spuitaal  activity,  eepeoiaUy 
i^an  uHj  wan  tamfbmd  at  ooce  to  the  great  capital  towns,  a*  iba 
lamm^  <i  ITaatoriat  ahowi.  The  aiAwarawsB  of  their  movemeiiti, 
liidd  Am  btnMite  tcUIudb  into  wluch  th^  were  thniwn,  operated  not 
MUon  to  Uador  asd  distBrb  diem  in  their  labora. 
..  An  •xeeUent  semmaiy  fi>r  Iha  eodeaailiea,  not  merelj  of  a  ab^ 
dqudb,  bat  of  an  entire  porinoe,  was  often  die  daiu  m  »  piota  and 
wdUnfiiniied  Uabop.  Toong  men,  in  thia  caee,  were  fint  admitted 
iato  A»  body  as  church  readm  or  oopyiats  ^ectoree  or  ezeerptorea ;) 
$mf  ware  tnined  vf  under  hie  ere,  framed  aftw  Ub  exam|de.  In 
MDMb,  Ins  ^lidanM ;  they  avafled  themaelree  of  hia  experience,  and 
MM  tbiB  inbodooad,  under  (be  moet  brorable  aospioee,  into  the  field 
rf  pnotieal  labor.  Haoj  now  btaht^  each  as  Aiuoatin  and  Ease- 
Um  of  Veredli,  eBdeanred,  br  drawing  atill  okeer  tm  bond  of  ihodu 
fOi^  Ifadr  vimgy,  and  indoomg  them  to  hre  together  in  common,  to 
Mij  atin  ftrUier  ttua  disi^diuai;  influesee  of  than  on  the  Toonger 
■ewwn  of  tfa«r  order — the  first  germ  of  the  cmaniedl  life,  afterwurda 
HoaDed. 

We  have  already  obserred  that,  by  the  temporal  advantages  connected 
witlt  the  8i»ntnal  profearaon,  many  who  had  neither  the  inward  call  nor 
any  other  qufdifioations  for  this  otder,  were  led  to  aspire  after  church 
oScee ;  so  that,  in  fact,  nombeia  became  Christians  solely  with  a  view 
cf  obt^ning  some  poet  in  the  church,  and  enjoying  the  emolutaeiits 
therewith  OMinectecL  Several  synods  of  these  tdniea  endeavored  to 
■mpreaa  this  abuse.  Already  the  Nicene  council,  in  its  second  canon, 
Mered  that  no  one,  after  being  instructed  for  s  short  time,  and  then 
baptiied,  should  for  the  futore,  as  h&d  been  done  before,  be  ordfuned  a 
freebyter  or  a  bidiop ;  for  some  time  was  necessaiy  for  .the  probation 
of  a  catechumen,  aai  a  still  longer  trial  was  requiute  after  baptism ; 
and  the  connral  o[  Sardica,  in  its  tenth  canon,  di»cted  that  if  a  person 
rf  wealth,  or  from  the  arena  of  the  fwum,  wished  to  become  a  Inshop, 
he  ehoold  not  attam  to  that  <£oe  nntil  he  had  gone  through  the  funo- 
tiona  of  a  reader,  deaetni  «id  p^sbyter,  and  spent  sufficient  time  in 
«oh  oi  these  offices  to  make  proof  ot  his  faith  and  temper.  Yet  these 
and  omikr  laws  availed  but  little  to  itiminiah  the  evil ;  as  it  ever  provee 
true  th»t  abuses,  grounded  in  the  wrong  character  of  general  relataoott 
m  not  to  be  fundamentally  cured  by  smgle  prohibitoiy  laws,  but  only 
W  fte  improvement  of  these  genertu  relations  thems^ves.  The  con- 
^■m^'"g  a  8[uritual  and  worlcQy  thingi  was  the  source  of  these  abuses. 
Hence  it  hiq)peaed  diat  &e  spiritual  oflSoea  presented  so  many  attra^- 
Ham  to  those  who  would  have  been  the  last  men  to  be  drawn  by  Uie 
Bssantial  character  of  the  spiritual  calling  Itself;  and  hence,  in  the 
flhdioe  of  eamUdtiee  to  sjmtnal  offioes,  espetnidly  the  meet  elrfvatod^ 
man  sttention  was  pud  to  every  one  of  the  others  than  to  the  sjnritual 
qnaGficationfl.  Men  conmdered  what  they  had  to  e^ect,  not  so  mndh 
inmtlisaixritaudqinMeatioafloflheeaiictidate  to  caM  for  the  good  of 
•oiib,ai£MaLkpaGtiaiiDflMnee  toinnota  ttttoEtenHl  q^lvodt^ 
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of  the  church,  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  comnmnitj.^  As  lihe 
source  of  these  abuses  continued  ever  to  remain  the  same,  these  eccle- 
siastical laws  were  often  enough  violated^  and,  in  the  Eastern  church, 
the  evil  was  increased  by  the  disorders  growing  out  of  disputes  on  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  Greater  strictness  on  this  point  prevailed,  in  the 
main,  with  individual  exceptions,  in  the  chUrch  of  the  West,  where  the 
Roman  bishops  took  ground  decidedly  against  the  practice  by  which 
laymen  were  elevated  at  once  from  worldly  professions  of  an  alto- 
gether different  character  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  church.  ^ 

This  method  of  appointment  to  spiritual  offices  was  not  only  attended 
with  the  mischievous  consequence  that,  by  these  means,  when  such 
offices  came  thus  to  be  filled  by  men  altogether  unworthy  of  them, 
every  sort  of  corruption  was  introduced  into  the  church ;  but  also,  in 
the  most  favorable  cases,  when  men  having  the  inward  call  for  the  spirit- 
ual standing  were  chosen  at  once,  from  some  entirely  foreign  circle  of 
action,  to  spiritual  offices,  without  any  preparatory  training,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  such  persons,  owing  to  their  want  of  an  independent  theolo^ 
cal  education,  instead  of  guiding,  by  a  clear  theological  consciousness, 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  their  time,  instead  of  separating  the 
true  from  the  &be  in  the  existing  church  tradition,  rather  sul^red 
themselves  to  be  unconsciously  borne  along  by  tiie  spirit  of  the  church 
for  the  time  being;  and  thus  contributed,  by  their  instruction  and  by 
their  course  of  procedure,  to  confirm  and  give  wider  spread  to  those 
errors  which  had  been  transmitted  from  earlier  times. 

As  regards  the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  election  to  church 
offices,  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  this  period  of  the  share  which  die 
communities  had  once  taken  in  this  proceeding.  It  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  form,  that  the  bishop  in  the  first  place  named  to  the 
community  the  persons  whom  he  proposed  as  candidates  to  fill  the 
vacant  offices,  and  demanded  if  any  one  had  aught  to  object  to  the 
choice ;  and,  the  acquiescence  of  the  church  being  publicly  expressed, 
an  official  instrument  (gesta  ecclesiastica)  was  drawn  up  accordingly. 
Through  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  bishops,  this,  it  is  true, 
might  often  be  no  more  than  a  mere  formality ;  but  it  was  precisely  in  the 
case  of  appomtments  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  church  that  this  imuence 
still  oftien  proved  to  be  greatest.  Before  the  provincial  bishops  could 
introduce  a  regular  choice  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  it  some- 
times happened  that  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  conununity,  or  of  a  powe^ 

^  The  abuses  in  the  anpointment  to  epis-  at  Constantinople,  in  the  jear  381  (onit  SS; 

oopal  offices,  the  methoad  by  which  men  of  f.  526 :)    **  People  at  present  are  on  the 

tiie  most  alien  occapations  and  modes  of  life  look-out,  not  for  priests,  oat  for  ribtetoriciaiisj 

found  their  way  into  them,  are  set  forth  by  not  for  those  who  understand  the  euro  of 

Gregory  of  Nazianzns   in  the  caricature  de-  souls,  but  for  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 

icription  of  his  carmen  de  episcopis,  y.  l&O.  management  of  funds ;  not  for  those  who 

He  names  eoUecton  of  the  tribuUf  seamen,  offer  with  a  pure  heart,  but  for  powerfol 

people  Vho  came  from  the  plouffh  and  from  intercessors." 

the  army.    Although  it  is  his  object  in  this        '  Thus  the  Roman  bishon  Siricins,  in  his 

poem  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  Eastern  letter  ad  Grallos  episcopos,  declares  himself 

drarch  in  the  most  vind  light,  yet  his  pic-  rery  emphatically  against  the  pracdoe  of 

tore  is  assuredly  not  without  truth.    And  elevating  to  episcopal  offices,  by  the  fayor 

tiie  same  writer  says,  in  his  remarkable  fare-  popularis,  those  qui,  secularem  ai^pti  poteih 

wdl  dlieoaiie  bem  die  drarch  awembJy  tateoi,  ju  leenli  exeiciieniiit. 
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fbl  porfy  in  it,  some  individual,  standing  high  in  their  confidence,  was 
]iroelaimed  bishop.  But  as,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  church, 
the  most  pons,  and  they  who  had  a  right  conception  of  the  essence  of 
the  8[Hritual  office,  and  who  had  at  heart  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
eomnramty,  did  not  constitute  the  majority  and  the  most  powerful  party ; 
bat  rather,  particularly  in  the  more  considerable  towns,  it  was  often 
those  very  persons  mm  whom  impure  motives  and  a  worldly  interest 
mainly  predominated,  who,  as  the  most  reputable  of  the  citizens,  pos- 
sessea  the  greatest  influence ;  the  elections,  accordmgly,  which  were 
made  after  this  manner,  were  not  always  the  best;  and  cases  are  to  be 
met  with  in  whioh  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  who  had  at  heart  the  true 
interests  of  the  church,  were  brought  into  conflict  with  the  boisterous 
demands  of  some  popular  party,  governed  by  a  bad  influence.^  This 
abuse  of  the  influence  of  the  communities  in  the  choice  of  church  offi- 
cers furnished  some  good  reason  for  restricting  it. 

Worldly  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  rule,  frequently  led  bish- 
ops of  the  provincial  towns,  in  the  Eastern  church,  to  aspire  after  the 
facant  bishoprics  of  the  chief  cities.  Mischievous  quarrels  and  dis- 
pates  must  often  have  arisen  from  this  source,  and  the  erroneous  notion 
obtained,  which  was  justly  denounced  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  that 
the  large  cities  had  greater  claims  than  others  to  a  bishop  who  was 
solicitous  for  the  cure  of  souls.^  Soon  after  the  church  in  the  East  had 
become  the  dominant  church  of  the  state,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
find  some  preventive  against  these  abuses ;  but  whatever  measures 
were  adopted,  these,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  like  all  similar 
precautionary  legal  measures  against  abuses  springing  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  proved  of  little  avail.  The  council  of  Nice,  in  its 
fifteenth  canon,  forbade  the  transfer,  not  only  of  bishops,  but  of  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  from  one  church  to  another,  on  account  of  the  many 
disorders  and  schisms  resulting  from  this  practice,  which,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  church,  prevailed  in  some  districts.  But  although  this 
ItWy  which,  in  reference  to  the  bishops,  was  sanctioned  anew  by  the 

^  Thns  in  the  year  361,  the  popnlar  party  the  monks;  but  not  from  the  most  wealthy 

at  Ccsarea  in  Cappadocia,  sapportcd  hv  the  and  i>onrcrful,  or  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the 

Burison  of  the  place,  insisted  on  havinjj:  for  populace.    In  the  negative  ])art  of  his  re* 

dKir  Inshop  one  of  the  civil  ma^strates,  mark,  he  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right ;  bat, 

Ewebius,  wno  had  as  yet  not  been  baptized ;  with  n^j^i-d  to  the  positive  part,  it  may  be 

and  the  provincial  bishofts,  many  of  whom  questioned  whether,  if  the  wtiole  choice  was 

perhaps  had  a  better  man  in  mind,  allowed  made  to  depend  on  the  classes  mentioned, 

4em selves  to  lie  forced  to  ordain  him.    A  other  impure  motives  mi^ht  not  equally 

rimilar  schism  arose  aorain  on  the  demise  of  enter  in.    In  the  letter  which  Gregory  of 

Eusebins.  in  choosin*;  his  successor.  Basilius  Nazianzus    wrote,  in  the  name  of  his  father, 

pOHe.Bsed  without  doubt,  so  far  as  spiritual  to  the  collective  inhabitants  of  Ciesarea,  he 

qoaliAcation^    were   conceme<1,    the    Itest  spoke  ajrainst  those  ele<'tions  which  were 

daimi^  to  the  office ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  decided    by   combinations   and    clanships 

a  party  to  whom  his  spiritual  strictness  an<l  (Kara  oparpeiac  sal  avyyfveutc)    As  the  Ul 

hifl  pa'rely  spiritual  mode  of  thinkin«r  were  health  of  Basil  had  been  made  us^  of  as 

not  arreptahle.    As  Gregory  of    Nazianzus  an  objection  to  his  appointment,  he  wrote 

afihrms.  (oraL  20,  f.  342,)  the  most  consider-  to  them  that  it  became  them  to  consider 

able  persons  of  the  province  were  apiinst  him,  they  were  not  choosing  an  athlete^  but  a 

and  these  had  the  woivt  men  of  the  city  on  spiritual  teacher.    See  Grcgor.  Naz.  ep.  18 

tbrir  side.  (Jregory  says  (orat  19,  f.  310)  on  et  19. 

this  occasioD,  that  the  election  ought  to  pro-  *  See  Tit  Constsnt.  IIL  Ca 
oeed  psniailari J  from  the  dergy  sad  from 
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twentieih  canon  of  the  Antiochian  council,  A.D.  341,  was  adhered  to 
in  all  cases  where  there  was  a  particular  interest  that  it  should  be ; 
yet  it  was  often  enough  violated  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  treated  in 
the  same  way,  in  fact,  as  if  it  had  no  existence ;  as,  indeed,  we  find 
that  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  about  the  year  382,  could  reckon  it  am<mg 
the  laws  which  had  long  been  defunct^  In  the  same  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus  declared  it  —  and,  on  the 
principles  held  by  the  Western  church,  very  justly  —  a  law  of  the 
fathers  which  had  alwa}rs  been  in  force,  that  no  officer  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  church  to  another,  because  it  gave  occasion  for  dia* 
putes  and  divisions.^  True,  it  was  for  the  most  part  ambition  that  led 
to  the  violation  of  this  law  of  the  church ;  but  there  were  cases,  toO| 
where  this  measure  might  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church ; 
as,  for  example,  when  the  peculiar  gifts  of  an  eminent  individual,  whoae 
place  of  labor  in  some  smaller  town  might  be  easily  made  good,  were 
peculiarly  needed  in  some  wider  field  of  action. 

We  remarked  above,  that  the  bishops  were  oft^n  under  the  necesaiij 
of  interceding  at  the  court  in  behalf  of  oppressed  cities  or  individuals  ; 
but  this  description  Of  labor  would  often  ftimish  a  pretext  for  worldly^ 
nunded  men,  who  preferred  residing  at  court  rather  than  with  their 
flocks,  and  who  more  willingly  buaed  themselves  with  secular  than  widi 
qmitual  matters,  to  absent  themselves  from  their  communities.  This 
restless  and  meddlesome  acti\ity  of  the  bishops  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  calling,  proved  the  source  of  many  d^rders  in  the  Eastern 
church.  To  counteract  the  evil,  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  the  year 
841,  (canon  11,)  ordained  that  every  bishop,  or  ecclesiastic  generally^ 
who,  without  permission  and  a  recommendatory  letter  on  the  part  of  the 
provincial  bishops,  and  particularly  of  his  metropoUtan,  presumed  to 
visit  the  emperor,  should  be  excommunicated  from  the  church,  and  de- 
posed from  his  office.  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  complsdned  at  the 
council  of  Sardica,  because  the  bishops  repaired  to  the  court  so  fire* 
quently  and  often  so  unseasonably  with  demands  having  no  connectioii 
with  their  calling ;  leaving  their  dioceses,  not,  as  it  became  them,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  vridows,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  places  of  honor  and  profit  for  this  or  that  individual,  and  to 
manage  for  them  their  worldly  concerns  ;  —  a  practice  which  injured 
not  a  Uttle  the  good  name  of  the  bishops,  and  which  hindered  them 
from  speaking  out  with  the  same  boldness  where  necessity  called  for  it. 
Upon  his  motion  it  was  resolved  that  in  future,  no  bishop,  unless  he  had 
been  specially  summoned  by  the  emperor,  should  visit  the  court ;  but, 
as  it  was  the  case  that  persons  deserving  compassion,  who  had  been 
condemned  for  some  ofience  to  exile,  to  transportation,  or  to  some  other 
punishment,  often  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and  the  latter  must  not 
refuse  its  aid  to  such  individuals ;  it  was  on  his  motion  resolved  that 
the  bishops,  in  such  cases,  should  transmit  the  petition  of  such  offenders 
by  the  hands  of  a  deacon,  and  that  the  metropolitan  should  assist  him 
by  letters  of  recommendation. 

1  TlaXcu  Tt&vfiKOToc  vofun^, 
'  See  Damasi  epistola  IX.  ad  Acholiiizii  ThiMsalonioenaiiim  quscopmn 
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The  foondatioii  libviiig  been  already  laid  in  tlie  preceding  period  for 
diatzngiiifllnng  the  biBbope  above  the  presbyters,  and  for  gradually  ma- 
turing ike  monardiieal  power  of  the  episcopacy,  this  relation  was  carried 
out  still  fiurther,  accordmg  to  the  same  prmciples  in  the  present  period. 
Men  were  aecostomed,  indeed,  ahready,  to  consider  the  bishops  as  the 
Hflfcosors  of  the  apostles,  as  the  necessary  intermediate  links  of  con- 
nisetion  between  the  church  and  the  ongUial  apostolic  foundation, 
ihioo^  whom  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  to  be  tomfflnitted 
to  an  tiie  other  grades  of  the  elerWj  the  latter  being  organs  for  their 
wider  difiosion.  It  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  £>m  this  idea, 
(hat  Ae  bishops  alone  could  impart  spiritual  ordination.  Again,  it  was 
a  the  Western  church  considered  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  bi^ 
qs,  that  they  alone  were  empowered  to  administer  the  rite  of  eanfimuh 
tat  (ofpsjfkj  ngnacuhnn)  —  (see  vol.  I.,  section  11.,  p.  816.)  Hence 
it  eertain  periods  they  vinted  the  different  parts  of  their  dioceses,  for 
tte  purpose  of  impartmg  this  seal  to  those  who  had  been  baptised  by 
tteir  presbyters.^  It  was  held  that  they  alone  could  consecrate  the 
bohr  oil,  used  in  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  that  the  presbyters  could  not, 
uatMB  empowered  b^  them,  even  bestow  absolution.^  Tet  a  Chrysos- 
tdin  and  a  Jerome  still  asserted  the  primitive  equal  dignity  of  the  pres- 
Ijters  and  the  bishops ;  very  justly  believing  that  they  found  authority 
rar  this  in  the  New  Testament.' 

As,  firom  the  idea  of  the  bishops  considered  as  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  primacy  of  these  over 
ike  presbyters  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so  &om  the  idea  of 
the  priesmood  necessarily  proceeded  the  distinction  of  the  presbyters 
above  the  deacons.  The  deacons  continued,  in  the  msdn,  to  be  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  preceding  period ;  they  attended  on  tiie  bishr 
ops  and  the  presbyters,  while  performmg  their  official  functions,  and  they 
nd  various  liturgical  services  of  their  own.  It  devolved  on  them  to 
recite  the  church  prayers,  and  to  ^ve  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  the  different  portions  of  divine  service.  In  the  Western  churches, 
tie  gospels,  as  containing  our  Lord's  discourses,  were  distinguished  from 
flie  other  selections  of  scripture,  in  that  they  were  read,  not  by  the 
welectors,  but  by  the  deacons,  at  the  public  worship.^  The  office  of 
deacons  having  been  rightly  derived  from  those  seven  deacons  ap- 
pointed by  the  apostles  at  /erusalcm,  it  was  held,  through  a  supersti- 
tioos  notion  of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  form,  that  even  in  large 

diurches  there  should  be  but  seven  deacons ;  and  hence,  in  large  cities, 

. 

*  See  Kcronjin.  adr.  Lncif.  T.  TV.  f.  295,  tens  non  fiat,  vel  recondliare  apemqnam  in 
d-lfartianaj.  Qni  in  castellis  ant  in  remo-  pnhlica  missa  presbytcro  non  liccre. 
tioribui  locii  per  i)re8bytero8  et  Diaconos  •  Sec  Chrvgostom.  Horn.  XL  on  Timoth. 
luptizati  ante  dormieront,  quctm  ab  epiacopis  at  the  beginning.    Jerome  in  his  commen- 
miMermtur.  tary  on  the  Epistle  of  Titus,  and  ep.  101  ad 

•  ilU  sine  cfarismate  et  episcopi  jnssione,  Evangelum.  Quidfacit,cxceptaorainatione^ 
Beqne  PVeiby ter  neqoe  Diaconos  jns  habeant  episcopns,  quod  Presbyter  non  fadat :  wh«j 
baptizandl  Comp.  Innocentii  epistola  ad  perhaps  he  only  had  in  mind  the  usage  of 
Becentiom,  f  6,  codex  canonnm  ecclesiae  the  East.  a  v  • 
AfricansB,  canoiL  VI.  et  VIL  Chrismatif  *  See  Hieronym.  ep.  98  ad  Sabmian. 
confiBctMetpaeUanimcoiuecnliosprailrr-  toL  IV.  f.  768.  Coned.  IL  Vasense  (at 

YiiMND)  BS9,  cnOB  n. 
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the  great  number  of  presbyters  singularly  contrasted  with  the  gmall 
number  of  deacons.^  Later,  it  came  about  in  large  cities  that  the 
original  number  was  greatly  exceeded,  so  that  in  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  principal  church  in  Constantir 
nople  could  count  a  hundred  deacons  ;  ^  and  it  was  now  attempted  to 
obviate  the  objection  that  this  was  a  deviation  from  the  apostolic  usage, 
by  m^dntaming  that  the  deacons  of  this  period  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  apostolic  institution.  The  latter  were  cmly  a 
temporary  order,  designed  for  the  dispensation  of  alms  to  the  poor ;  — 
and,  in  support  of  this  view,  an  argument,  on  an  insufficient  baeds,  was 
drawn  from  the  changes  which,  since  those  times,  had  taken  place  in 
the  business  of  the  deacons,  and  in  the  management  of  the  church 
funds.3 

Although  the  deacons,  according  to  the  original  institution,  were  to 
occupy  a  position  far  below  that  of  the  presbyters,  yet  it  so  happened 
in  many  districts  that  they  sought  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  latter,^ 
and  it  became  necessary  for  tiie  synods  to  make  laws  by  which  they 
should  be  once  more  confined  within  the  appropriate  bounds  of  their 
order.^  The  reason  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Jerome,^  was  not  that  the 
deacons,  being  fewer  in  number,  were,  like  other  rare  things,  more 
highly  esteemed,  but  rather  because,  owing  to  their  closer  connectiim 
with  the  bishops,  they  enjoyed  special  regard  as  the  confidential 
agents  of  the  latter.  Hence,  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
archdeacons,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  order,  just  as  the  arch-pres- 
byters stood  at  the  head  of  the  presbyters ;  for,  as  the  former  were 
often  employed  by  the  bishops  as  their  deputies  and  plenipotentiaries, 
they  thus  obtained  a  predominant  influence,  which,  doubtless,  under 
weak  bishops,  they  sometimes  abused.*^ 

The  institution  of  deaconesses  had,  as  we  remarked  in  speaking  of 
the  origin  of  this  office  in  the  preceding  period,  its  special  reason  in 
the  circumstances  of  those  times.  When  these  circumstances  changed, 
the  office  would  also  lose  its  significance.  Originally  the  deaconesses 
were  looked  upon  as  the  female  part  of  the  Clerus ;  and  ordination  was 
given  them  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  them  to  their  office,  in  the 
flame  sense  as  it  was  given  to  the  other  clergy.^    The  Nicene  council 

1  See  Euseb.  VI.  43.  Hieronymas,  ep.  who  blindly  followed  him,  (r^  nttdofuvov 
146  or  101  ad  Erangelum :  Diaconos  pauci-  aoi  ukpltuc  Mokottov,)  in  the  dark ;  that  he 
tas  honorabiles  fadt  The  order  of  the  made  traffic  of  ordination.  He  calls  here 
cotiDcil  of  Neoc»sarca,  c  15,  that  even  in  the  deacons,  l)6^a?,^unig  t^riaKOTrov  j  the  arch- 
large  towns  not  more  than  seven  deacons  deacon  should  therefore  oXoco^a).//dc  vTrdp- 
flhould  be  ap|)ointed.  ;f«v.     Isidor.  Pelusiot.  1.  IV.  ep.  188. 

*  See  Justinian.  Novell.  1. 1.  N.  Ill  ^  We  see  this  from  Tertullian.  ad  uxorem, 

*  See  Chrysostom,  H.  14,  act.  ap.  and  1. 1,  c.  VII.  viduam  alJetji  in  ordinem.  Also 
Concil.  Trullan.  II.  can.  16.  the  apostolic  constitutions  still  know  of  no 

*  Jerome,  for  instance,  complains  of  this,  difference  between  the  oniinntion  of  deacon- 
partictilarly  in  reference  to  the  Roman  esses  and  other  clerical  ordinations.  The 
church,  ep.  145  ad  Evangelum.  ordinary  praver  of  the  bishop  should,  ac- 

^  ConciL  Nic.  c.  18,  and  Concil.  Laodicen.  cording  to  the  same  authority,  run  thus: 

c  25.  "  Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

*•  L.  c  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and  of  woman ;  thoa 

'  Thus  Isidorus  of  Felusium  objects  to  a  who  didst  fill  with  thy  Spirit  Miriam,  De- 

certain  Lucius  of  Pelusium,  an  archdeacon,  borah,  Hannah,  and  Huldah ;  thou  who  didst 

that)  by  his  wicked  arts,  he  kept  the  bishop,  yonchsafe  to  a  woman  the  birth  of  thy  onix 


■toiM  slill  to  luTO  reoogmied  tlw  ilso  to  b«  right^  But  now,  lAea 
«nggentod  notioni  aboot  tiie  ma^cal  efiecte  of  ordination  and  the 
digU^  of  the  olerieal  ozder  beoune  coafiBwally  more  predominant,  men 
kegu  to  ccooeiTe  ■omeflung  offe&dre  m  the  praotioe  of  ordaining  dea- 
eoneMea,  and  anodating  uem  with  ue  cferu* — which  practice  wat, 
ptib^o,  abreadv  forbidden  by  the  coorcil  of  Laodioea  in  their  elevenUi 
eanm.'  Xhe  Weetem  church,  in  porticulu,  declared  reir  atron^y 
aguast  this  onetom.*  Western  synods  of  the  fiiUi  and  nzth  centimes 
SMbade  generally  the  ^>p(Hntnient  of  deaconeaees.  Where  orduned 
deaoQoeHea  were  still  to  De  foond,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  in 
fidure  recdre  the  Uesrinff  of  ttie  bishop  aloos  with  the  laity;  — 
iDOtheT  proof  diat  before  thu  Ihey  were  reckoned  as  belonjpng  to  the 
elergy>  Thoee  prtdiibitJonB  came,  however,  only  from  French  ffjmoda; 
■id  it  cannot  be  mferred  from  them  that  the  appinntment  of  deaconesses 

kgatwafloai  AwiwlKididrt,imhet«b«r-  inblim?,  migbt  thn  be  eoomctod  aiilMf 

lifla Mid  inlha temple, place  female  kaepaw  iriih  the  preceding  or  wiih  the  foUcnriog 

tf  *7  bohr  gate*; — look  down  now  aleo  mti,  and  the  piiti^eeaplatoeJ  thtu :  "Am 

wan  Ikie  flij  handmaid,  ud  beMow  on  ber  theoldaKoribedeaoweiMihaTeaiTOKMad 

a*  Bolj  Ghost,  that  die  maj  iroithil;  per-  to  tbenuelvee  a  *P*c>*l  autharit;r  oTer  Iba 

■na  the  vroHc  committed  to  ber,  to  tbj  female  portion  of  the  chan^,  the  tjntA 

hiaor,  and  to  the  elory  of  ChrisL"  forbids   the   appointment   d  rach."    Bnt 

1  Connected  with  tiua  matter  is  the  ob-  ainre  it  wu  itqtiired  geneisJlj,  according 


the  19th  canon,  where,  to  the  ancient  rule,  that  the  deacooeuea 

~         ■      'd  be  sixty  

,.  .  .  _.._..  the  preiidi  „ 

Saictaieiiettn  clei^;,  who,  if  tbcr  joined  part  of   the  commnnitj,  notiiing   forbid* 


■orer.  the  reading  ia  dispntcd.      The     ihould  be  sixty  jeaii  old, 
■abject  of  discoarae  in  thia  canon  retales  to    were  the  preiiding  officen  over  the  femal 


Ac  CatboUc  chnrch,  and  vere  fonnd  quali-  ns  to  suppose  that  the  name  slanda  -foe 

led  and  able,  were  ra  be  permitted  to  retain  the  dcaeonesiti  gmerallif.     Now,  if  tre  anp- 

Ibair  places  1  and  it  iathen  added,  according  pode,  what  to  be  anre  ia  not  bnposaibw. 

Id  the  nnnmon  reading,  "  The  aame  mle  that  the  ajnod  forbade  the  appointment  of 

AaU  boU  enod  with  rejtard  to  the  dtaant-  deaconcase*  generally,  then  this  would  oon- 

mtm;'  and  it  is  accordingly  premppoaed  'fiici  with  the  niage  of  the  Greek  chintll 

Aat   the  latter  belonged  to  the  spiritnal  during  this  whole  period.    Or  we  might 

ncder.     Shortly  aTterwirds,  from  the  proper  lay  a  panicnlar  empbaais  on  the  phraae  Iv 

daacmeaie*  are  distingnisbed  the  (nbiuiiY)  iKuXiii^if,  and,  rannecling  it  with  the  word 

M«aUed  widows,  who,  at  tint  had  vat  rt-  that  follows,  nndetsland  the  sense  to  be, 

tartd  Oit  Xfipo^ina,  bdimgtd  genaaltg   to  that  irdtmailwat  coiuteratiat  or  onAaotiai 

tia  faitjr-     According  to  tfiii,  the  proper  onl^  was  forbidden  to  the  dcaconessea.  The 

fctoaniiti   received   clerical    ordination,  aitidi  in  the  paiiage  would  favor  thia  Ia*t 

XbUowing  the  other  reading,  it  woald  in  the  explanation. 

fM  Diane  ran  a*  (bllowa :  "  The  aarae  rule  ■  Hilarios  (called  the  Ambroaiaat)  layi 


fM  idaoe  n 
MTboMgi 


*  to  tbe  proper  doaconessea  ;  and  it    dnnL    Bnt  tbe  Hontaniita 


amptione  deft 
adheied  in  tl 


^oM  foltow  from  thia,  diat  diey  had  re-    case  aimplj  to  th«  ^  _ 

Mind  no  ordination  whatever,  and  were    chnrch ;  Ibr,  aa  to  tbe  real,  thcf  loo  IbUowtd 

d  with  the  laity.    The  whole  con-    the  general  tide  whidi  exdndcd  i 

t .■  ,.    ..  . ,  _     *. taking  pnbliely  before  the  cht 

I  Gnt  conncil  of  Orange,  (An    .      . 

.    1  the  year  Ml,)  c.  US.    DiacoiMi 

omnimodia  non  ordioandn:   si  qna  jam 

annt,  benedictioni,  qam  popnlo  impendltn^ 

_. ,. capita  aabmittant    8o,  too,  the  conncil  ot 

'Tbii  canon  is  likewise  of  donbtfnl  inter-  Epaon,  in  the  year  517,  c  27;  the  second 
nctatxin:  iU)Mv  ruf  Xeyoutvat  tptaffbru  conndl  of  Orieana,  in  the  fear  aB3,  c.  IS. 
«t  ffHK  ^^aiadri/irvac  ht  tiuiXtai^  naStaraa-  Tet  thia  council  attributed  to  sncb  an  01^ 
AsL  It  may  be,  that  the  canon  hod  no  dinadon  a  certain  Talidity ;  Bincei,in  itslTib 
nArcneewbatarer  lodeaconeasesgenenllr,  canon,  it  directed  that  the  ordained  deacon- 
hat  oolr  to  the  oldest  of  them,  who,  accord-  eases  who  had  remarried,  abonld  be  «Kr 
lag  to  Epipbanini,  (hKrea.  7EU  were  styled    clnded  &om  the  Mbmahip  ef  Ibe  diaidl 

TtO-  U.  11 
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in  the  Western  church  ceased  at  once,  and  in  all  the  districts  alike. 
In  the  East,  the  deaconesses  maintained  a  certain  kind  of  authority  for 
a  longer  period.  We  find  among  them  widows  possessed  of  property, 
who  devoted  their  substance  to  pious  works  and  institutions ;  like  Olym- 
pias,  known  on  account  of  her  connection  with  Chrysostom.  They 
there  had  it  in  charge  also,  by  private  instruction,  to  prepare  the  women 
in  the  country  for  baptism,  and  to  be  present  at  their  baptism.^  It  was 
considered  the  privilege  of  the  wives  of  bishops,  who,  by  common  under- 
standing, separated  from  their  husbands  after  the  latter  had  bound 
themselves  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  that,  if  found  worthy,  they  might  be 
consecrated  as  deaconesses ;  ^  and  thus  ike  female  church-office  con- 
tinued to  be  preserved  in  the  East  down  into  the  twelfth  century. 

Without  any  change  in  the  grades  of  the  clerical  order  hitherto  ex- 
isting to  the  church-offices  already  established,  many  new  ones,  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  were  added,  wliich  had  been  rendered  neces- 
sary in  part  by  the  great  increase  of  ecclesiastical  business  in  large 
towns.  As  the  chief  wealth  of  the  churches  consisted  in  landed  estates, 
and  the  care  of  improving  and  farming  these  estates  required  much 
labor  and  attention,  the  management  of  these  matters  was  specially 
entrusted  to  one  of  the  clergy,  mider  the  name  of  "  steward, 
(olicov6fjuK^^^  and  this  officer  obtained  by  degrees  the  supervision  gene- 
rally over  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  church.  This  method 
of  procedure  was  not,  however,  everywhere  followed  alike ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  council  of  Chalcedon  directed,  in  its  25th  canon,  that 
all  bishops  should  appoint  such  "  stewards,"  who,  entrusted  under  their 
authority  with  the  management  of  the  church  revenues,  could  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  administered.  Thus  the  mal- 
appropriation  of  the  property  of  the  churches  by  the  bishops,  as  well 
as  the  suspicion  of  any  such  thing,  was  to  be  provided  against.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  management  of  property  and  the  protection  of  the 
poor  who  were  supported  by  the  church  might  sometimes  lead  to  law- 
suits ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  conducting  of  such  suits  did  not  seem  com- 
patible with  the  standing  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were  wanting,  more- 
over, in  the  requbite  legal  knowledge ;  the  expedient  was  finally 
adopted  that  the  church,  like  other  corporations,  should  have,  for  the 
management  of  its  affiurs,  a  person  skilled  in  the  law,  who  should 
always  stand  prepared  to  defend  its  rights.  This  individual  was  called 
the  hducog^  defensor.* 

1  Sec  Pelagiua  on  Romans  16:  1.    This  -  Concil.  Trnll.  IT.  691,  canon  48. 

custom  most  have  existed  also  in  other  ^  Vid.  Basil.  Cecsar.  ep.  285  and  237. 

places  besides  the  East ;  for  in  a  collection  *  The  council  of  Carthage,  of  the  year 

of  Wf^enu  perhaps  North- African  church  401,  resolved  to  petition  tlio  emperor^  that 

ordinances,  which  are  wrongly  quoted  as  persons  might  be  assigned  to  the  churches, 

coming  from  a  fourth  council  of  Cartilage,  a  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishops,  who 

canon  (c.  12)  occurs:  Viduj©  vel  sanctimo-  should  be  prepared   to    defend    the   poor 

niales,  qusD  ad  ministcrium  baptizaudarum  against  the  oppressions  of  the  rich.    See 

mulierum  cliguntnr,  tarn  instructaa  sint  ad  canon  10,  in  the  Cod.  canon,  eccles.  A£r. 

officium,  ut  possint  et  sano  sermone  docere  c  75 ;  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year 

imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres,  tempore,  quo  407,  c.  3,  Cod.  Afr.  c.  97,  ut  dent  faculta- 

baptizands  sunt,  qualiter    baptizatori    in-  tem    defensorcs    constitucndi    scholastiooi 

terrogat»  respondeant  et  qualiter  accepto  (advocates.)   Wliich  was  granted :  see  Cod. 

bi^tismate  TiTant  Theodos.  L  16,  Tit  II.  1 3S,  oomp.  Poflsid. 
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AgBii^iliedzftwmg-npof  ibeprotocob,  or  reports  of  the  public  acts  of 
tlie  chiixe]i,  (the  gesta  ecdtfriastica,)  which  were  prepared  with  great  ex- 
•etness,  rendered  necesaaiy  the  appointment  of  trustworthy  secretaries, 
fimiliar  with  short-hand  writing,  out  of  the  bodj  of  Uie  clei^,  (the  rotarii, 
txoeptores.)  The  choice  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  prelectors,  was 
made,  br  man^  of  the  churches,  oat  of  the  class  of  yonng  men  who 
were  to  be  tramed  np  for  the  seryice  of  the  church.^ 

As  we  observed  in  the  preceding  period,  the  spirit  of  Christian  char- 
ilj  and  tenderness  was  shown,  6om  the  first,  in  the  care  of  nroviding 
far  the  nek,  and  in  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  bnrial  of  ue  dead. 
Tet  perhaps  no  particnlar  chnrch-offices  were,  till  now,  instituted  with 
rsfimnoe  to  these  objects :  it  had  been  a  voluntary  work  of  Christian 
b^e.'  But,  as  in  this  period  general  hospitals  had  been  established 
mder  the  direction  of  the  churches,  it  became  necessary  that  particuf 
kpr  individuals  should  be  appointed  in  the  churches  to  take  care  of  the 
■A.  They  were  called  Parabolamfi  At  Alexandria  they  formed,  in 
Ibe  fifth  centmrVy  a  distinct  order  or  guild,  which  might  legally  conabi 
sf  mx  hmidrei  members.  But  it  must  be  admitt^,  &e  same  abuse 
seems  to  have  crept  in  here  which  infected  so  many  of  the  institutions 
of  the  churches  in  the  principal  cities.  Wealthy  citizens,  who  of  course 
kept  aloof  fix)m  actual  attendance  on  the  sick,  obtained  admittance  into 
dus  guild,  merely  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  exemptions  to  which  it 
was  entitled ;  and  the  ambitious  prelates  of  Alcxandna  sought,  by  the 
multitude  of  these  Parabolanij  to  form  around  them  a  body  of  men  de* 
voted  to  their  iaterests,  whom  they  could  employ  for  purposes  which 
were  not  always  the  purest.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
by  civil  statutes  against  the  abuses  to  which  this  institution  was  liable.^ 

The  burial  of  the  dead  was  also  conmiitted  to  the  care  of  a  particu- 
kpr  class  of  men,  retamed  in  the  service  of  the  church,  (the  Koirt&rai,  co- 
piatao,  fossores.^) 

In  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  episcopal  dioceses,  the  country 
bishops,  (x^peniatsmm^ )  (see  vol.  I.,)  who  probably  had  their  origin  in 
very  early  times,  first  appear  in  conflict  with  the  city  bishops  in  the 
fimrth  centuiT.  The  former  name  was  borne  by  such  as  presided  over 
llie  church  of  a  principal  village,  and  to  whom  a  certain  number  of  vit 
hge  churches,  which  had  their  own  presbyters  or  pastors,  were  sub- 
jected.^   As  the  episcopal  system  connected  with  the  city  churches 

fit  AngustiiL  c:  ISL    DiffereDt  from  these  behavior  daring  the  pestilence,  toI.  L  sect  I. 

itSeaaon^  were  the  stewards  and  agents  of  '  napa/ioAavo<,  from  the  Greek  fropo^aX- 

die  bishops,  occurring  under  the  same  name  Xia^at  r^  Cc^i  ifvxvv,  since  these  people, 

b  die  Koman  church.    These  buter  the  in  cases   of  contagions   disease,  expc^ed 

teops  ebose  from  their  clem' ;  and  thej  their  lives  to  danger, 

m  frequently  mentioned  in  2e  letters  of  *  Cod.  Theodos.  1. 16.  Tit  IL  L  42  et  43. 

GneofT  the  6reat  *  Yid.  Hieronymi  ep.  17  ad  Innocent 

lEpipbaoius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tid-  Clerid.  quibus  id  officii  erat,  cmcntum  lin- 

nm,  (Paria,)  in  the  fifth  century,  after  teo  cadaver  obvolvunt,  (of  one  who  had 

having  been  prelector  when  eight  years  of  been  executed,)  etc    Ccd.  Theodos.  L  13. 

Cge,  was  admitted,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  Tit  L  1. 1,  and  L  IS.  Tit  IL  1. 15. 

some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  short-hand  *  Such  a  circle  of  villase  churches  trader 

wridaff,  among  the  exccptores  of  the  church,  a  chor-bishop,  was  called  a  ovftfiopta,    'Oi 

See  Ins  life  by  EuDodius.  vpoaniaafiivoi  r^   cvfipopiac.     Basil,  ep. 

*1m  lopeet  to  bunl,  con^  Cypriu^  S90,  and  ep.  14S.    Tlit  mtbaI  places  mb 
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had  at  so  earlj  a  period  become  already  matured,  this  system  would  now, 
as  a  matter  of  coarse,  be  extended  also  to  the  relation  of  the  chnrcfaei 
subordinated  to  the  rural  or  chor-bishops  ;  and  these  latter  themselves 
provoked  the  restriction  of  their  power  by  the  abuse  which  they  made 
of  it.^  By  synods  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  settled  that  the  chop- 
bishops  should  only  have  power  to  nominate  and  ordain,  without  consum- 
ing the  city  bishop,  ecclesiastics  of  the  lower  grade.* 

The  council  of  Sardica,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea,  at  length  for- 
bade wholly  the  appointment  of  chor-bishops.  The  former,  indeed,  pro- 
hibited the  appointment  of  bishops  in  those  smaller  towns  where  one 
presbvter  would  suffice  as  presiding  officer  over  the  church.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  ordinance  was  one  which  grew  out  of  a  perverted 
hierarchical  pride  ;  namely,  '^  tJuxt  the  name  and  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  should  not  be  degraded.^^  ^  The  council  of  Laodicea  ordained 
moreover,  that  in  place  of  the  country  bishops,  visitors  (irep^^Seirat^ 
should  be  appointed  ;  that  is,  probably,  that  the  bishops  should  nomi- 
nate certain  presb  vters  of  their  own  clergy  to  make  visitations  of  the 
country  churches  m  their  name  ;  and  thus,  in  respect  to  general  over- 
ffight  and  other  business,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  chor-bishops.^  Yet 
chor-bishops  are  still  to  be  met  with,  at  later  periods,  in  the  churches 
of  Syria,  and  in  the  West. 

But  the  practice  became  continually  more  general  of  substituting,  in 
the  place  of  the  chor-bishops,  presbyters  placed  by  the  city  bishops  over 
the  country  churches,  which  presbyters  stood  in  a  relation  of  more  iin- 
mediate  dependence  on  the  latter.^ 

ordinate  to  the  episcopal  main  village  were  ops  empowered^  in  their  stead,  to  mika 

denominated  aypol  vKOKeifievoi  or    imore-  such  tours  of  visitation  in  particular  p<»- 

Xovvre^  ro  .  .  .    Basil,  ep.  138,  or  canonica  tions  of  their  dioceses,  would  be  designated 

L  canon  10.  with  the  name  KepuydevroL    Aocordinglj, 

^  Basil  of  Cssarea  learned  that  his  chor-  such  occar  in  the  times  of  the  Dioclcsian 

bbhops  had  received  into  the  service  of  the  persecution,  who,  during  the  absence  of  the 

chunch   many  unworthy  men,   who  were  captured  Egyptian  bishops,  were  invested 

only  seeking  to  escape  the  military  service  with  full  powers  to  make  the  visitations  ia 

by  procuring  themselves  to  be  ordained  as  their  dioceses.    The   bishops  say :    Multi 

ecclesiastics.    For  this  reason  he  required  euntes  et  rcdeuntes  ad  nos,  qui  poterant  visl- 

them  to  send  him  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  tare.    See  the  letter  of  the  Egyptian  bisb- 

ecclesiastics  in  their  dioceses,  and  directed  ops  to  Miletius,  in  Maffci  Osservaadoni  lette- 

tfiem  to  ordain  no  one  for  the  future  with-  rarie,  T.  III.  p.  15.    At  the  same  time,  die 

out  informing  and  consulting  him.    He  as-  notion  of  a  person  travelling  about  as  a 

•erted,  however,  that  this  hod  been  the  an-  visitor,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied 

dent  usage.    Basil,  ep.  54.  in  the  term  Trepwdein^C'    It  might  also  si^ 

*  See  the  13th  Canon  of  the  council  of  nifv  simply  an  in^^ector,  who,  the  name 
Ancyra.  Concil.  Antiochen.  canon.  9.  The  only  being  changed,  was  the  same  as  the 
council  of  Laodicea  directed,  indeed,  in  its  chor-bishop  before  him ;  for  inptodeveiv, 
57th  canon,  that  they  should  have  power  neptodevrrf^y  are  terms  which  sometimes  oo- 
to  do  nothing  without  consulting  the  city  cur  in  the  sense,  to  attend  upon,  to  heal, 
bishop.  physician.    See  the  Homily,  erroneously  as- 

'  Concil.  Laodicen.  c  57.   CondL  Sardic.  cribed  to  Athanasius,  in  coecum,  ^  9'aiid 

c  6.  4  12.    The  former  signification  is,  however, 

*  The  word  ireptoSevetv  is  employed  to  de-  the  more  probable  one.  The  predicate 
Bote  those  tours  of  visitation  which  the  nepto^nmic  is  given  to  a  presbyter :  Scp^noc 
bishops,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  cler-  npetjjSvrepo^  kS  nepioSevr^^,  in  the  acts  of 
gy  and  laity,  made  through  the  several  parts  the  council  under  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  at 
or  their  dioceses.  Athanas.  Apolog.  c,  Ari-  Constantinople,  in  the  year  536.  actio  I. 
anos,  ^  74,  according  to  cd.  Patav.  T.  I.  P.  •  The  term  napoucia  denoted  originallj 
L  f.  151,  a.  We  might  accordingly  sup  each  church  :'EKK^<riaijirapoiKovaa^i3sA. 
poae  that  those  presbyters  whom  Sie  Ush-  IIL  28,  subeequently  the  greater  d^visioiia 
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In  mpeei  to  the  mty  churchea,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  true, 
la  this  period,  that,  beodes  the  old  episcopal  and  principal  church,  other 
ehnidies  should  be  founded ;  in  wluoh,  since  all  could  not  be  convene 
eofly  accommodated  with  room  in  Uie  principiJ  church,  the  portions  of 
Hie  cfMmnnnity  dwelling  at  a  distance  might  hold  their  assemblies  on 
SimdayB  and  Mai^^lavs.  Still  it  was  by  no  means  as  yet  a  general  re^ 
ktaon  that  in  the  cities,  as  in  the  country,  separate  filial  communities 
arose  under  the  supervision  of  the  episcojMd  head-church.  Epiphanius 
dtes  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  that  there,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  di&rent  churches  under  particu- 
lar presbyters,  as  parish  clergymen,  were  founded,  to  which  the  resi- 
dflots  in  adjacent  streets  belonged.^  At  Constantmople,  each  church 
had  also  its  own  particular  clergy.  The  founders  of  churches  deters 
mined,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  <j{  clergy  for  them,  and  the  pro- 
portaonal  amount  of  revenue.  The  three  filid  churches  of  the  momer 
church  at  Constantinople  formed  here  Uie  only  exception :  these  had  no 
separate  body  of  clergy;  but  a  certain  number,  taken  interchangeably, 
acoording  to  a  certain  routine,  firom  the  derus  of  the  principal  diurch, 
were  sent  on  Sundays  and  feastdays  to  conduct  the  public  worship  in 
fliese  churches.  We  are  not  warranted,  however,  firom  this  &ct,  to  de- 
termine anything  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  other  churches  in  this 
great  capital.^  At  Rome  the  relation  of  all  the  other  churches  to  the 
episcopal  head-church  seems  to  have  been  very  nearly  like  the  relation 
oc  ftoee  three  filial  churches  to  the  head  church  at  Constantinople ; 
but  perhaps  with  this  difference,  that  though  all  the  clergy  were  incor- 
porated with  the  clerus  of  the  episcopal  head  church,  yet  they  did  not 
ecmduct  the  public  worship  in  the  other  churches  by  turns ;  but  its  own 
particular  presbyter  was  constantly  assigned  to  each  one  of  these 
dinrches  (tituli.)^  The  Roman  presbyters  who  conducted  the  public 
wtnship  in  the  filial  churches  had  not,  however,  the  right  of  consecratr 
iDg  the  holy  supper ;  but  bread  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 


gf  tiie  dmrdi,  which  m  the  political  phraseo- 
hgj  were  denominated  dtouc^aet^^  Basil,  ep. 
61;  90  alao  a  smaller  ecclesiastical  whole, 
Ak  eitT  cfanrch,  with  its  filial  coontrj  com- 
■snitaes;  and  finaUr  the  coantry  comraani- 
Ihi  hi  piuticQlar,  Basil,  ep.  206  and  240. 
Benoe  the  Latin  Faroeda,  Farocbia,  Ptes- 
bjfer  regent  parochiam,  Solpic.  Serer.  dial 
L  L  e.  a    And  hence  Parochos. 

1  HiBrea.  29.  Arian.  'Oom  kKKXtfoiai  i%> 
mSuSiuaK  ktuAi^aiac  h  'A^^avSpelgi  imd  iva 
ifigfigKioKOtrov  o^aat,  koZ  Kof  ISiav  roimut 
hutiuyfievoi  dot  icpecpimpoi  did,  rdf  iiucX^ 

<  Joftiaian.  L  T.  m.  Novell,  m.  OIk 
UufJSrrai  HiXifpuctnfc,  oUe'ek  rtwrOv  l^ef  tQv 
Tpiup  <iiui9f  Koivoi  6k  dot  r^  rk  iytortnn 

Aattyrer  mptwoaroivrtc  Kord.  rlva  vtpMip 
aat  cMtflv,  rdf  Xurovffyiaf  h  abnlc  mi- 

▼OL.  XL  14* 


*  That  the  presbyten  of  the  filial  chordies 
at  Borne  did  not  quit  their  connection  wiUi 
the  clems  of  the  principal  church,  seems  to 
follow  from  the  words  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Bmocent  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  De- 
centins,  of  the  year  416,  |  8 :  Qnamm  (ec- 
clesiamm)  preslnrteri,  quia  die  ipso^  propter 
plebcm  sibi  creditam,  nobiscnm  conTenire 
non  possnnt,  (where  seems  to  be  nnderstood 
the  words,  —  sicnti  cseteris  diebus  nobis— 
cum  conTcninnt,)  as  also  in  the  words,  — 
nt  se  a  nostra  commnnione,  maxime  illo 
die,  non  jndicent  separatos.  Bat  that  the 
presbyters  were  nstuUlj  appointed,  in  the 
case  of  these  filial  chnitihes,  to  minister  tor 
some  considerable  length  of  time,  seems 
evident  from  the  designation  of  a  chorch  of 
this  sort  at  Rome :  1Sv0a  Oiruv  6  irpto^ 
repoc  owiiyev  (the  diorch  where  he  was  ac* 
costomed  to  conduct  the  wonhip.)  Athanaf 
i^wlog.  c.  Axiaa.  f  90. 
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bishop  was  sent  to  them  from  the  principal  church :  this  ihey  amply 
distributed,^  —  the  holy  symbol  serving  at  the  same  time  to  denote  the 
unbroken  ecclesiastical  bond  between  them  and  the  bishop  of  the  prin- 
eipal  church. 

The  metropolitan  constitution  which  we  saw  growing  up  in  the  pra- 
ceding  period,  became  in  this  more  generally  difiused  and  more  per- 
fectly matured  and  consolidated.  On  the  one  hand,  to  the  metro- 
politans was  conceded  the  superintendence  over  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  province  to  which  their  metropolis  belonged ;  it  was  de- 
cided that  they  should  convoke  the  assemblies  of  provincial  bishops, 
and  preside  over  their  deliberations ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  r^b- 
tion  to  the  entire  collegium  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  to  the  indi- 
viduals  composing  it,  were  also  more  strictly  defined,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  arbitrary  extension  of  their  power,  and  to  establish  on  a  se- 
cure footing  the  independence  of  all  the  other  bishops  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions.  For  this  reason,  the  provincial  synods,  which  were 
bound  to  assemble  twice  in  each  year,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  for  the  whole  province,  were  to  assist  the  metropolitans  in  de- 
termining all  questions  relating  to  the  general  al&irs  of  the  church ; 
and  without  their  participation,  the  former  were  to  be  held  incompetent 
to  undertake  any  business  relating  to  these  matters  of  general  concern. 
Each  bishop  was  to  be  independent  in  the  administration  of  his  own  par- 
ticular diocese,  although  he  could  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  provincial  synods  for  ecclesiastical  or  moral  delinquencies.  No 
choice  of  a  bishop  could  possess  validity  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
metropolitan :  he  was  to  conduct  the  ordination ;  yet  not  alone,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  at  least  two  other  bishops ;  and  all  the  bishops  of 
the  province  were  to  be  present  at  the  ordination  of  the  metropolitan. 

We  noticed  already,  in  the  preceding  period,  that  the  churches  in 
some  of  the  larger  capital  towns  of  entire  great  divisions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  from  which  towns  also  Christianity  had  extended  itself  in  wider 
circles,  had  attained  to  a  certain  preeminence  and  peculiar  dignity  in 
the  estimation  of  Christians.  This,  by  force  of  custom,  passed  over  also 
into  the  present  period ;  yet  without  any  distinct  expression  at  first  <^ 
ihd  views  of  the  church  on  that  point.  The  council  of  Nice,  in  its 
mxth  canon,  which,  by  its  vague,  indeterminate  language,  gave  occasion 
for  many  disputes,  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  settie  some  definite  rule 
on  this  point,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Alexandrian  church ; 
having  been  led  to  do  this,  perhaps,  by  occasion  of  the  Meletian 
controversies  in  Egypt.  It  is  here  said:  ^^Let  the  ancient  custom 
which  has  prevailed  m  Egypt,  libya,  and  Pentapolis,  that  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  should  have  authority  over  all  these  places,  be  still  main- 
tuned  ;  since  tins  is  ike  custom  also  with  the  Roman  bishop.  In  like 
manner,  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  other  provinces,  the  churches  shall 
retain  their  ancient  prerogatives."  ^    Aiterwards,  this  canon  goes  on 

^  In  the  aboT&Kdted  pwsages  from  the  wt^peig,  hriaKonov  nuvniv  tovtuv  hcttv  r^ 

letter  of  Innocence :  Fermentnm  a  nobia  k^ovaictv^  hcu6rf  Koliyiv  rg  Fufw  hrtatsiiK^ 

oon^BcUim  per  acolythoa  acdpinnt.  tovto  avv^ec  Icrar  bf/otufQ  de  tuu  xorid  r^if 

*  Td  dp;(<ua  k^  KfxmiTu  rd  iv  'Ajyvim,t  'Avrtoxftav  xai  h  tcu(  d^Acuf  ^o^muc;  t^ 


to  fpMk  of  ths  ri^iis  of  tke  metrapolitaiu  ffenenOy ;  from  whicli,  how 
•rer,  ve  an  not  to  infer  that  the  oishopB  fint  named  were  placed  in 
tiift  aame  olaas  wttli  all  the  ottier  metropolitaaa ;  on  &.%  oontnrj,  diey 
•le  died  aa  ntetropolitana  of  Ugher  rank,  thon^  notluDg  vaa  debutaljr 
Mid  nspaetii^  tlrar  precisa  relation  to  the  oiQier  metnipoUtans.  As 
B  1i»  proviooea  hen  named,  which  were  to  be  Bobordinata  to  ttie  AleX- 
Hdrian  ehoieh,  diere  were  alao  partieolar  metropolitana,  it  ia  plai^ 
•ndant  tiuU  some  hi^er  rank  muBt  have  been  intended,  in  Sua  eaae^ 
dian  that  which  wai  attributed  to  tlie  ordinaiy  metropolitan.  The  wbcde 
nhtiiHi  having  been  in  the  fint  plaoe  of  polilieal  origin,  it  waa  Aai^ 
wted  at  first  ij  a  name  borrowed  &om  the  poUtioal  administratioiin 
Ae  emiare.  iu  the  magistratea  that  ^eeidea  orer  die  pditieal  admhk- 
iAalioD  in  theae  nuun  diviaioi»  of  the  Ilomaa  empre  were  denominated 
Jbwdb,  (ff^KTM,)  tiuB  MppellatioD  waa  transferred  also  to  thoae  wbo 
pMided  over  the  eoolesiastical  gorenment.^  Snbeeqaentlj,  ohinoe 
waa  made  of  the  more  ecdeaaatioal  name  ot  Patriardu.*  Ori^nallj, 
%  waa  Hie  dmreliee  of  the  three  great  caintal  citaes  of  the  Soman  em- 
pire, Borne,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  which  held  this  pnmunent 
mk.     In  these  churches,  which  were  regarded,  moreover,  as  eeoledte 

roficsB,  eccletnastical  and  political  coneideradons  were  conjoined, 
to  Hicse  there  was  now  added  another  chnroh,  which  had  in  its 
faor  nfflther  antiquity  of  political  nor  of  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  while 
Biaiiy  churches  which  were  subordinated  to  it,  as  for  instance  the 
dmnh  of  Epheaus,  had  precedence  over  it,  as  by  ecclesiastical  charao- 
ter,  so  by  its  political  relation  in  the  ancient  consdtntion  of  t}ie  Roman 
empire.  When  the  abj  of  Bmntimn,  which  in  eariier  times  was  itself 
■obordinate  to  the  metropolu  at  Heraclea  in  Thnce,  became,  under 
Aa  name  cS  Constantinopte,  the  seat  of  govomment  for  the  whole  of 
the  Boman  emjnre  in  the  East,  and  the  second  ca|ntal  of  the  entire 
Bomaa  world,  it  was  necessary  that  its  church  also  should  be  distio. 
giMhed  as  the  church  of  the  second  imperial  reudence,  and  shoold  r6- 
arive  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate.  Accordingly  the  second  ecumenical 
eaoninl  of  Constantinoide  directed  ^ready  in  881,  in  its  second  canon, 
diat  the  bishop  of  CooBtantinopte  should  take  rank  next  after  the  Ba- 


>  Sw  OmwQ.  Chile  c* 

o  IS.     Doobdesi    of  their  p«nioi 

.  oaiidptoTiL 

L9  An>  Minor,  Fontnj,  and  CKt> 
-  ander  tba  nniia  «f  PoMvob. 


Letrmraon 
laled  with  an 

[  the  exardia,  who  tnb«o-    KTeratiiioceBciaiidptOTiii«eii>flluB 
"«  Minor, 


ft  tlumwiM  TBcrind.     When,  fn  cmM-  wiA  tfaeM  Indiridtnli  ihoold  Am  Id  A* 

fmatg  of  tbe  preowUiv  oontrorcniM  con.  comTaon  rietiti  of  dw  CaihoUo  elmid  (••• 

aning  docirinaL  nm;  idiiim*  aioK  in  Cod.  Theodos.  L  10.  Tit.  H.  1.  a.  SocnL 

teEMtenid»iTcli,Kad  it  bacune  neecuiij  Mst  Y.  S.)    To  Qiit  tmagtmvat.  and  Ilia 

to  eofrael  Taikmi  diiocdcn,  h  wai  deter-  qnami  among  the  biabopi  whicli  tpntng 

miati,  lor  ttM  Hkc  of  natoring  nnanimitj  out  ol  it,  Gregorj  pf  HaDaima   allBOM  Is 

aid«rdcriatbedinreb,tDuip(nnt — bMidt*  Ui  canneD  de  tplaeiMi^  t.  798,  lAera  ba 

Ac  fcUopi  of  AktamWa,  Aotlocfa,  and  aayi  to  Iha  bidiopa :  Qpivont  i^  hP»Tt  aol 

OnlMilhiiiiilii   aim  niiii  aliwdi,  lliiniiih  npiiwidiir|  Wf,  lii«Mtap6r*f«M'{|iA 
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msai  bisbop,  since  Constantinople  was  New  Borne ;  ^  and  the  coondl 
of  Gbalcedon,  (A.D.  451,)  in  its  last  canon  but  one,  confirmed  this 
decree  with  the  following  noticeable  comparison  between  the  church  of 
the  ancient  and  that  of  the  new  Borne :  '^  Thefaiher%  righdy  conceded 
that  rank  to  the  episcopate  of  ancient  BomCj  because  Borne  wa»  ike 
nUetrees  city  ;  "  and  following  out  the  same  principle,  the  fathers  of 
this  council  of  Constantinople  attributed  equal  rank  to  the  episcopate 
of  tbe  new  Borne,  because  they  rightly  judged  that  the  city  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  government  and  of  the  senate,  enjoyed  equal 
dignity  with  ancient  Bome,  had  the  same  precedence  in  eccle^astical 
affairs,  and  must  take  the  second  place  after  the  latter ;  so  that  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  ought  to  ordain  the  metropolitans  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace,  and  also  the  collectiye  bishops 
of  the  barbarian  tribes  within  those  dioceses.  Finally,  after  many  dis- 
putes with  the  church  of  Antioch,  there  was  added  still  the  fifth  patri* 
archate,  of  a  church  distinguished  simply  in  a  spiritual  respect,  enjoy- 
ing originally  not  even  the  rank  of  a  metropolis,  the  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem.^ 

This  division  of  the  whole  Boman  church  jurisdiction  into  four  or  five 
patriarchates,  intimately  connected  as  it  was,  in  part,  with  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Boman  empre,  would  naturally  have  respect,  in  the 
first  place,  to  those  churches  only  which  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Boman  empire  ;  although  it  naturally  exerted  some  indirect  influence 
also  on  those  churches  without  the  empire,  which  had  been  planted  by 
the  churches  within  it.  But  it  did  not  apply  in  the  same  sense,  and  in 
tlie  same' way,  even  to  all  those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  emjnre. 
A  peculiar  spirit  of  freedom  distinguished,  from  the  earliest  tipies,  the 
church  of  North  Africa.  The  church  at  Carthage  had,  it  is  true,  en- 
joyed by  custom  particular  consideration  as  the  church  of  the  principal 
city  of  North  Africa ;  her  bishop  presided  in  all  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  North-African  church  ;  ^  yet  he  by  no  means  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  bishops  of  the  other  five  North-African  churches,  as  the 
patriarchs  did  to  the  bishops  of  tiieir  greater  church  dioceses ;  and  even 
the  bishop  of  Bome  did  not  properly  possess  the  authority  of  a  patii* 
arch  in  the  North-African  church.  This  church,  in  a  council  at  EQp- 
poregius,  (now  Bona  in  the  district  of  Algiers,)  A.D.  393,  protested 
expressly  against  such  a  title  as  the  patriarchs  bore  in  other  countries, 
and  would  recognize  the  validity  of  no  other  titie  than  that  of  bishop  of 
tiie  first  church.^ 

Since  the  patriarchal  constitution  formed  a  still  more  universal  bond 
of  unity  for  the  church  than  that  of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  and 
since  the  patriarchs  stood  related  to  the  metropolitans  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  latter  to  the  bishops,  it  is  possible  that,  by  this  means,  greater 
unity  and  order  were  introduced  into  the  management  of  all  the  eccle- 

1  "E^efv  rh  irpeafieia.  1%-  rifitjc  [lerd,  rdv  *  Caaon  39,  in  Cod.  Canon,  eccles.  Afr. 

r^ 'Pi»fttic  tiriffKonaVf  didL  T^  dv(u  atrti^  vittv  ITt  prims  sedis  episcopiu  non  appelletnr 

'F6faiv,                        princepfl  sacerdotum,  aut  samma«  sacerdos, 

*  OonciL  Chalc.  act  Vll.  \Hopx<K  rCiv  Upov^)  ant  aliqaid  hnjnamo^i 

OoBfilia  plenAiia  AfiictB.  ted  tantam  primia  sedif  episoopns. 


imeBosm  OftBE  mmajt  obubcb*  1^ 

Wifiriil  affiuxs  of  tlie  Boman  ehuroh ;  bat  it  maybe  questioned,  if  fh» 
eotward  unity  wUeh  vas  bitm^t  about  by  this  system  of  constraint, 
pnnred  aafaitttry  in  its  influence  on  the  church  deyelopment.  The  bond 
of  oofcirard  oonstnint  could  never  rightly  adjust  itsefr  to  the  spirit  of 
Gbistianity,  which  requires  a  free  outward  development  of  me  indi- 
nduafity  of  character  from  within.  The  history  of  the  church  in  the 
fifth  century,  in  particular,  teaches  how  oppressdve  the  despotism  of  the 
patriarchs  at  Alexandria  ttod  at  Antioch  sometimes  became.  And  if^ 
m  tiie  one  hand,  fimr  principal  portions  of  the  Boman  church  were  in 
iUs  manner  brought  into  closer  unity ;  yet,  on  the  otiier,  oppontions  so 
Boch  the  more  violent  were  thereby  engendered  between  the  petriai^ 
dhal  ohurohes  of  the  East,  —  the  sources  of  numberless  schisms  and 
disorders.  The  history  of  the  church  in  these  centuries  shows  how 
Mfh  of  impure,  woridly  interest  became  diflfiDUied  in  the  church, 
fkana^  tiie  eager  tiiirst  and  strife  of  the  bishops  for  precedence  of 
nak ;  what  misehievons  disputes  sprang  out  of  the  mutual  jealoomes  of 
liie  patriarchs,  —  particulariy  the  jealousies  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andna  towards  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  —  and  how  this  state 
€f  thingB  contributed  to  check  the  oppositions  of  the  diflbrent  tenden- 
cies of  the  dogmatic  spirit  in  their  free  evolution,  and  to  intermingle 
with  ifaem  woridly  and  party  passions ;  so  that,  by  the  impure  motives 
iduch  made  use  of  the  doctrmal  interest  as  a  pretext,  this  interest  it- 
self was  smothered.  Very  jusUy  could  Ghregory  of  Nanrianzus  say, 
as  he  did  at  Constantinople  in  380,  when  lamentmg  over  the  evils  of 
tike  church,  which  he  had  learned  icom  his  own  experience :  '^  Would 
to  Heaven  there  were  no  primacy,  no  eminence  of  place,  and  no  iyran- 
Ileal  precedence  of  rank ;  that  we  might  be  known  by  eminence  of 
rirtue  alone !  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the  distinction  of  a  seat  at 
the  ri^t  hand  or  the  left,  or  in  the  middle  ;  at  a  higher  or  a  lower 
place ;  of  gnng  before  or  aside  of  each  other,  has  ^ven  rise  to  many 
oBorders  amone  us  to  no  salutary  purpose  whatever,  and  plunged  moh 
fitodea  in  ruin.'^  ^ 

In  proceeding  to  speak,  then,  of  the  Boman  Ushop  in  particular, 
ligard  must  be  had  to  two  different  points  of  view :  the  Boman  bishop^ 
mtuidtred  08  one  of  thoeefour  pafyiarchsj  in  his  relation  to  the  more  ez- 
tinded  church  junsdiction  which  was  subordinate  to  the  Boman  ehurch 
m  especial ;  and  the  Boman  bie^p  in  hie  relation  to  the  entire  ehurek^ 
or  partieidarlff  to  that  of  the  Weet.  As  it  resjpects  the  first ;  —  it  is 
to  tnis,  the  above-cited  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council  has  reference ; 
and  probably  Bufinus  ^  gives,  in  this  case,  the  most  correct  explanation 
of  the  matter,  when  he  expounds  this  canon  as  implying  that  the  dio- 
cese of  the  BcMuan  Ushop  embraced  the  whole  circle  or  district  which 
hekmged  to  the  administration  of  tiie  vicarius  urbis  Bonus,  (the  proviii> 
das  suburtncarias,  i.e.,  the  niajor  part  of  middle  Italy ;  all  lower  Italy, 
Sdly,  Sardinia,  and  Condca.^    Add  to  this,  that  the  Boman  cfauroi 

^OratS8,f.4S4.  Su^k«  to  the  Boman  bbhop  JnUvMB^I 

*  BaSn.  L  5,  nt  mboAicarianiiii  eoctefi-  per  torn  scriptaqal  in  Sidhot  ^ni in  SardmOt 
mm  •offidtudinem  jpenL  et  in  Italioy  wmt  iitrca  po§tti,q—  iff  winl 

*  See  KodtiaBignitAtBm  imperii  Bcmimii,  eognotcant. 
■eciio4S,aad  the  letter  of  te  eoudl  d 
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had  become  possessed,  bj  donations  and  legacies,  of  many  landed 
estates  lying  without  these  limits,  which  gave  her  opportujnty  of  knit- 
ting firmly  to  her  interests  many  influential  connections.  Again,  as  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  church  in  the  Roman  empire  hung  closely 
connected  with  the  poUtical  constitution,  the  Roman  church  necessarily 
possessed  this  advantage  over  all  the  patriarchal  churches,  that  it  was 
the  church  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  politico- 
ecclesiastical  point  of  \dew  was  always  made  of  prominent  importance 
by  the  Orientals,  as  is  shown  in  the  above-cited  decrees  of  ike  Coih 
stantinopolitan  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  councils.  Theodoretus,  bishop 
of  Cyprus,  says,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  Leo  the  Great,^  that  everything  conspired  to  ^ve  the  'church 
of  Rome  the  primacy :  those  advantages  which,  in  other  cases,  were 
found  distributed  among  different  churches,  and  whatever  distinguishes 
a  city,  either  in  a  poUtical  or  in  a  spiritual  respect,  were  here  con- 
joined ;  — and  he  then  proceeds  to  notice  first  the  political  superiority. 
Rome  was  the  largest,  the  most  splendid,  the  most  populous  city:  firaoi 
her  proceeded  the  existing  magisterial  power ;  from  her  the  whole  em- 
pire took  its  name.  Finally,  the  great  distinction  of  the  Roman  church, 
in  respect  to  reUgion,  was,  that  she  had  been  honored  by  the  martyrdom 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  possessed  their  tombs,  which  were 
objects  of  reverence  also  to  the  East.^  All  this  taken  together  mi^t 
create  even  among  the  Orientals  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Roman 
church. 

With  the  people  of  the  West,  all  this  was  made  to  rest  on  such  dog- 
matic grounds  as  converted  it  into  something  entirely  different.  We 
observed  already,  in  the  preceding  period,  how,  firom  confounding  the 
ideas  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church,  from  the  notion  of  a  neces- 
sary outward  unity  of  the  church,  the  idea  had  there  sprung  up  of  an 
uninterrupted  outward  representation  of  this  unity,  necessarily  existing 
at  all  times ;  and  how  this  idea  had  been  transferred  to  the  cathedra 
Petri  in  the  Roman  church.  This  idea,  handed  down,  in  its  yet  vagoe 
and  unsettled  shape,  to  the  present  period,  in  connection  with  its  root| 
the  false  and  grossly  conceived  Old-Testament  view  of  the  Theocracy, 
contains  within  It  the  entire  germ  of  the  papacy,  which  needed  nothing 
more  than  to  unfold  itself,  imder  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  c<Hir 
genial  soil  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  the  confusion  of  the  outward 
form  with  the  inner  essence  became  continually  more  inveterate. 

We  saw  this  idea  carried  out  to  some  extent  in  the  preceding  period, 
particularly  in  the  North-African  church :  —  not  that  this  tendency  of 
the  Chriistian  mind  prevailed  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  North-African 
church  ;  but  rather,  because  here  was  the  dogmatic  spirit  which  appr^ 
hended  this  tendency  with  the  clearest  consciousness, —  and  in  this 
church  it  appears  again,  during  the  present  period,  with  peculiar  promi- 
nence.    Optatus  of  Mileve,  who  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 

"l  Ep.  113.  didaffKukov  r^f  oP.JTiJfzac,  Ilfrpov  ica?  ITav^ov, 

•  Theodoretus,  in  the  letter  above  referred  nlf  ^yjKac,  ruv  'nioruv  rug  xlfvxac  ^urt^wotK* 

to,  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  fol-  So  an  illuminating  influence,  which  issued 

lows :  '£^ei  koI  tCsv  koIvuv  nariptw  Koi  from  their  proximity 
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oe&biiy,  repreBenta  the  spostle  Peter  as  the  head  of  the  apostiea,  —  ai 
iha  repreaeatative  of  &»  unity  of  the  chnrch  and  of  the  apOBtolio 
powo*,  who  had  recfHred  the  keyB  of  the  kiDgdoin  of  heaTen  for  the 
pupoM  of  ffving  them  to  tiie  others.  He  finds  it  worthy  of  remark, 
Aak  Peter,  notwithstanding  Aat  ho  had  denied  Christ,  ret  continaed  to 
hoild  tUs  relation  to  the  net  of  the  apostles,  so  that  toe  objectiTe  side 
of  the  nnity  of  the  chnrch,  which  was  thus  incapable  of  being  invali- 
dated by  any  human  bnlt,  appears  in  its  nnchangeable  constancy.  In 
the  Boman  church  be  perceives  the  indeBtruclible  cathedra  Petri.  This 
riands  in  ^  same  relation  to  tfie  otiier  ejnscopal  churches  as  Ha  apo»- 
fle  Peter  stood  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Tixe  Roman  church  repre- 
snti  the  one  TisibJa  ohutih,  the  one  e]nEcopate.'  There  was  one  apoe- 
foGe  powar  in  Peter,  from  which  tiie  apostolic  powers  of  the  others 
■ned  forth,  as  it  were,  Hke  so  many  different  streams ;  and,  in  like  maiK 
aer,  time  is  one  ejnacqial  power  in  the  Roman  church,  from  which  the 
odwr  episcopal  powers  are  Imt  so  many  different  streams.  How  much 
m^  be  derived  out  of  this  idea,  so  apprehended  f  Far  more  than 
flw  individual  who  thus  expressed  himself  was  aware  of.  Augustm 
wodld  be  led  by  his  thorou^y  ChiiBtian  character ;  by  the  prevuling 
tsadency  in  his  inner  life  and  in  his  system  of  faith  to  the  objectively 
godlike ;  by  that  spirit  of  protestation  against  all  deification  of  man 
winch  actuated  him,  —  and  by  which  no  inconsiderable  opposition  was, 
IB  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  actuaUy  escited  against  the  Catholic 
dement,  although,  in  the  case  of  Aagustin  himself,  this  reUgious  ele- 
aeat  laid  become  completely  fused  with  the  Catholic,  —  by  all  these 
inward  causes,  Augnstin  would  be  led  to  more  correct  views  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  their  reference  to  Peter.  He  rightly  perceived, 
that  not  Peter,  but  Christ  himself,  is  the  Rock  on  which  the  church  has 
been  fbnnded ;  that  this  word  of  our  Lord,  therefore,  has  reference  only 
to  that  fidth  in  Christ  in  the  person  of  Peter,  through  which  he  was  the 
■an  of  rock  ;  and  tiiat  consequently  the  whole  church,  which  rests  on 
tts  fiutfa,  is  represented  by  Peter.  "  He  was,"  says  Angustin,  "  in 
ttoi  case,  the  image  of  the  whole  church,  which  in  the  present  world  is 
ihaken  W  divers  trials,  as  by  floods  and  storms  ;  and  yet  does  not  fall, 
because  it  b  founded  on  the  rock  from  which  Petor  received  his  name. 
For  the  rock  is  not  so  called  after  Peter,  but  Peter  is  so  c^led  after 
tte  rock  ;  just  as  Christ  b  not  so  denominated  after  the  Christian,  but 
dte  Christian  after  Christ ;  for  it  is  on  this  account  our  Lord  declares, 
On  this  rock  I  will  found  my  church,  because  Peter  had  stud :  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Ood.     On  this  rock,  which  thon  hast 

*  S«e  Optaitu  MIlcTitaa.  I.  VIL  c.  S.  very  orcamiliinre  of  Peter's  denial,  ihal  Mi 

Bubo  oniUBi  Pctmi  utii  erot,  ti  poat  qood  perton  could ,  bs  lilUe  u  tbul  of  tnj  othai 

HpiTit,   KjUiii  Teniam   conHqacrdnr,  ec  miui.fiiniijih  ibe  rock  on  wbieh  the  kingdom 

pnEfeiri  ■potlolia  ODiDibiis  mEniil,  el  clavca  of  Clirist  nas  (o  be  bnilc     And  1.  IL  c.  S: 

r«gnie(xlc>raiDcoiiimanirdDdwc(clcri9,totiu  In  arhe  Ruma  t,  Pecro  prima  duhcdram 

■ecepil.      Tbii)  men  confonndcil  the  faiih  epiieopoltm   ate  collatam,  in  qua  xdvit 

wbieli  Peter  expreited  in  the  tpiril  of  all  omninm  BixHlaloniin  capnt  Pctnu,  in  qua 

belieren,  md  to  whieb  alone  Christ's  word*  ona  caihcdra  unilM  ab  omnibta  icrraialiir, 

idbTC<l,«i&  tt«  penoDofPiUraaaniani  at  coiieri  apouoU  lingalM  tibl qiiit<liw  ds- 

iangad  of  dnwiog  iha  txniriMhi  fivm  lliis  IcndamL 
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confessed,  he  declares,  I  will  biuld  my  church ;  ^  for  Christ  was  the  Rook 
on  whose  foundation  Peter  himself  was  built ;  for  other  foundation 
hath  no  man  laid  than  that  which  is  liud,  which  is  Christ  Jesus/'  ^ 
Had  Augustin  made  himself  clearly  conscious  of  what  he  here  expressed, 
and  prosecui^d  it  to  the  end,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  conception 
of  the  church  as  the  communitv  of  the  believers  in  Christ,  and  so  — 
as  this  faith  is  an  inward  invisible  fact  —  to  the  conception  of  the  invi^ 
ble  church ;  and  consequently  this  passage  would  no  longer  have  re- 
tained with  him  the  sense  which  men  woidd  fain  give  it  in  reference  to 
the  visible  church,  to  the  episcopal  power,  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
Roman  church  in  particular  to  the  church  universal.  Having  once 
been  led,  however,  by  the  whole  course  of  his  religious  and  theological 
tr^niiig,  into  the  habit  of  confounding  together  the  visible  and  the  invisor 
ble  church,  and  having  allowed  this  error  to  become  firmly  rooted  in  his 
doctrinal  system,  his  views  became  thereby  narrowed ;  and,  instead  of 
holding  fast  by  the  purely  spiritual  conception  of  the  church  which 
must  hiive  here  presented  itself  to  him,  he  involuntarily  substituted  for 
it  the  conception  of  the  visible  church,  which  had  already  been  firmly 
established  in  his  system  ;  and  so  it  may  have  happened  that  even  in 
his  mind  too,  with  the  notion  of  Peter  as  a  representative  of  the  church, 
there  came  to  be  associated  the  idea  of  a  permanent  representation  in 
the  Roman  church.^  But,  without  question,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom  among  the  North  Africans  was  the  farthest  possible  removed, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  from  any  inclination  to  concede  all  the  conse- 
quences which  there  was  a  disposition  already  in  the  Roman  church  to 
derive  from  these  notions. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops  we  perceive  the  idea  beginning 

1  This  exposition  is  certainly  correct  as  sure,  before  he  had  come  to  de%'iate,  as  be 

to  its  spirit,  bat  not  exactly  according  to  did  aftenvards,  from  the  ordinary  exposition 

the  letter;  as  these  words  refer  litei*ally  not  of  this  passa^,  as  it  was  understood  at 

to  Christ  himself,  but  to  Peter  personally, —  Rome  and  in  North  Africa ;  but  the  fact  is 

bat  at  the  same  time  only  in  so  far  as  he  explained  in  the  way  above  described,  that, 

had  borne  witness  of  this  faith.  by  this  change  of  views  as  to  the  cxcgetical 

^  Ecclesia  non  cadit,  quoniam  fundata  est  meaninj^,  nothing  was  changed  in  Augostin's 
super  petram,  unde  Fetrus  nomcn  acccpit.  doctrinal  system.  He  distinguishes,  in  the 
Kon  enim  a  Petro  petra,  sed  Pctrus  a  petra  j  place  above  referred  to,  a  threefold  relation 
sicut  non  Christns  a  Christiano,  scd  Christi-  of  Peter ;  —  the  same  person  being  con- 
anus  a  Christo  vocatur.  Idco  quippe  ait  sidered  in  respect  to  his  individual  nature 
Dominus,  Super  banc  petram  sedificabo  ec-  as  a  man,  in  respect  to  his  nature  by  divine 
cleslam  meam,  quia  dixerat  Pctrus :  Tu  es  grace  as  a  Cliristian,  and  at  the  same  time 
Christus,  Filius  Dei  vivi  Super  banc  ergo  as  abundantiore  ^tia  primus  apostolorum. 
petram,quamconfcssus,  sedificabo  ecclesiam  Those  words,  it  is  true,  ought  properiy  to 
meam.  Petra  enim  erat  Christus,  super  refer  to  the  second  relation  of  Peter,  i'nas- 
quod  fundamcntum  etiam  ipse  axUficatus  est  much  as  he  represented  the  person  of  all 
Petrus,  1  Cor.  3:  11.  Ecclcsia  ergo,  quas  Christians;  but  it  is  easy  to  sec,  that,  in 
fundatur  in  Christo.  In  Johann.  Evang.  substituting  the  notion  of  the  church  in  the 
Tractat.  124,  §  5.  The  other  exposition  of  place  of  Christians,  he  might  be  led  to  con- 
this  passage,  by  which  it  is  referred  only  to  found  the  second  and  the  third  toother, 
the  person  of  Peter,  Augustin  himself  had  Thus  Peter  was  distinguished  iis  the  nret  of 
presented  in  his  work  contra  epistolam  Do-  the  apostles  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
Bftti,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  he  was  to  represent  the  visible  church  in  his 

•  In  the  book  de  utilitate  credendi,  §  35,  own  person,  and  that  its  development  was 

he  traces  the  development  of  the  church  as  to  proceed  forth  from  him.    And  what  was 

a  divine  institution,  endowed  with  divine  considered  true  of  Peter,  was  transferred  to 

authority,  ab  apostolica  sede  per  successiones  the  church  of  Kome 
ciasooponinL    This  book  he  wrote,  to  be 
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tinmij  to  derdope  U«elf  mwe  deul;  nod  dtednctlj,  that  to  them,  «a 
Ik  tueciuori  «m  reprMenCofu'et  ^  tJie  mottle  POa-y  belonged  (Im 
mmtagu  sniduoe  of  the  whtde  chivch.  Attboo^  it  may  be  obsetred, 
iBnbflgt,here  and  there,  m  occaskoal  ingtaiwes,  that  the  idea  of  mu- 
nod  J™™™",  aflHodatei  vith  Bome,  was  tnosferred  from  its  pi^li- 
cd  meaning, and  clothed  in  aapiritnal  dnss ;'  ;et  notlung  was  to  them 
■we  oftnnTe  than  that  codiinoD  of  the  pt^lwal  and  tpuitnal  pnnitk- 
ces  which  they  believed  they  discovered,  whenerer  tbnr  hidwr  ^gmlj 
lad  moAadbfy  instead  of  bung  eafiered  to  rest  tm  the  fiMinuiaon  of  the 
firne  inslitation,  was  attempted  to  be  derived  bom  the  political  sapoiv 
«ty  of  Bone.  The  delegates  of  tbe  Btnnan  bishop,  Leo  die  Qieat, 
poiwted  emphatieally  against  Uie  abovewentioDed  decree  of  the  oonD- 
lj[  of  Chalcedon,  which  on  this  groood  attriboted  to  the  bishqw  cf 
Oanatautanople  the  same  rights  as  to  the  epiBcopato  <d  Bome.  When 
tUs  decree  came  to  be  made  known  to  Leo,  be  despatched  variooiletten 
to  Ae  emperor,  to  Anatolins  the  patnarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  the 
lAole  coooeil,  in  which  he  stron^y  declared  his  disa[f  robation  <£ 
lAirt  be  pronounced  to  be  aosnrpation.  In  die  letter  to  the  emperor  he 
says : '  **  The  case  is  quite  different  with  woridly  relitionB,  and  with 
ftoae  that  concern  tbe  things  of  God  ;  and  without  that  rock  which  our 
Loid  has  wonderfully  laid  as  tbe  foundatioii,  no  structure  can  stand  firm. 
Ift  it  satisfy  Anatolius  that,  by  your  assistance,  and  by  my  ready 
loent,'  he  hAa  attuned  to  tbe  bishopric  of  so  great  a  city.  Let  not 
the  imperial  city  be  too  small  for  him,  which  yet  be  cannot  convert  into 
an  apoetolic  sec,"  (sedes  apostolica.)  Leo  appealed  to  tbe  innolable 
ao&oritr  of  the  Nlccoe  council :  he  alluded  very  probably  to  the  abov^ 
dted  oxth  canon  of  that  council,  which  really  Stood  in  necessaiy  con- 
ttadictioD  with  this  new  arrangement,  only  on  the  principle  that  the  ^g- 
Bty  of  the  church  stood  wholly  independent  of  political  relations.  He 
contended  for  ihe  rights  of  uie  Alexandrian  and  of  tbe  Antiochian 
durehes,  which  would  be  impaired  in  case  that  the  church  at  Constai>- 
tjnoi^e  claimed  to  iteelf  the  primacy  over  the  entire  East ;  he  con- 
tsnaed  for  tbe  rights  of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  which  would  be  jeop 
ariized  by  the  patriarchate  which  Anatolius  assumed  over  Asia  Mmw, 
Pontns  and  Thrace.  And  he  contrived,  in  the  end,  to  trace  back  the 
lu^er  inviolable  dignity  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  cburehee 
also  to  the  apostle  Peter  j  of  the  former,  namely,  to  Mark,  the  disciple 
(f  the  ^lostle  Peter ;  and  of  the  second,  immediately  to  Peter  tiimmlfj 
Boee  be  was  the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  place.  AnatoUos 
banng  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  second  ecomenical  counral, 
iduch  had  adjudged  this  rank  to  the  church  of  Conatantino|)le,  Leo 

'la  ibe  miuitAble  work. de 

irhkh  WW  probkbl?  i 

rou,  whik  he  itas  stiU  .    ....  

ii  ii  Mid  :  Ronu,  qnc  uid«i  ptr  atia  in  roiucqneiice  of  cotun  dupmta  a 

^ntnua  ucenloiii  princtpanim   amplkir  to  mMlen  of  doctriiie.    Tbe  Romui  kidtops 

lieu  at  UT«  retigioiu*  qnam  loiio  potn-  well  DndcrMoad,  bowcrer,  bow  to  ukt  u- 

MM;  udLeo  M.  p.  eO:  Civiiu  umdo-  luilage  of  ererT  occuionwhidi  casld  ht 

tilil  M  ragik,  per  tmma  b.  Petri  ledem  iDlerprcted  into  tlw  reeagnilto  of  •  ntM 

cq««cUiefia>,luia>pra«dcg«RCgioa*  ececedad  id  ifaaa. 

nun.  15 
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replied,  that  no  assembly  of  bishops,  whether  large  or  small,  cotild 
decide  anything  against  the  authority  of  the  Nicene  council.  He 
speaks  on  this  occasion  with  singular  contempt  of  a  council  which  was 
afterwards  generally  reckoned,  both  in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern 
church,  among  the  number  of  ecumenical  councils.  The  canon  drawn 
up  by  that  body  he  declared  t6  be  null  and  void  ;  and  would  allow  it 
no  validity,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  had  never  been  commum- 
cated  to  the  Roman  church.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  as  to  what  the  popes,  even  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  behoved  themselves  to  be,  or  would  fain  be,  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  church,  after  having  once  listened  to  the  language  which 
they  themselves  hold  on  this  subject.  When  a  North-African  council 
at  Carthage  had  sent  a  report  of  their  conclusions,  in  the  decision  of  a 
controverted  point  of  doctrine,  to  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent,  and  de- 
manded his  assent  to  these  conclusions  ;  in  his  answer  of  the  year  417, 
he  first  praised  them  because  they  had  considered  themselves  bound  to 
submit  tiie  matter  to  his  judgment,  since  they  were  aware  what  was 
due  to  the  apostoUcal  chair ;  since  all  who  occupied  this  seat  strove  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  that  apostle  from  whom  the  episcopal  digmty  it- 
self, and  the  entire  authority  of  this  name,  had  emanated.  With  good 
right  had  Ihey  held  sacred  the  institutions  of  the  fathers,  who  had  de- 
cided, not  according  to  human,  but  according  to  the  divine  counsels, 
that  whatever  was  transacted  in  provmces,  let  them  be  ever  so  remote, 
should  not  be  considered  as  ratified,  until  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  apostolic  chair ;  so  that,  by  its  entire  authority,  every  just  deri- 
sion might  be  confirmed,  and  the  other  churches  (as  the  ptire  streams 
should  be  distributed  from  the  original,  undisturbed  source,  through  the 
different  countries  of  the  whole  world  ''^)  might  learn  from  tld%  church 
what  they  had  to  ordain,  whom  they  had  to  pronounce  innocent,  and 
whom  to  reject  as  irreclsdmably  wrong.  Leo  the  Great  declares,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Illyrian  bishops,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Siricius,  he  names  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica  the  representative 
of  the  apostolic  power,  (vicariua  apostolicus,)  "  tliat  on  him,  as  the 
successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  on  whom,  as  the  reward  of  his  faith,  the 
Lord  had  conferred  the  primacy  of  apostolic  rank,  and  on  whom  he  had 
firmly  grounded  the  universal  church,  was  devolved  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  to  participate  in  which  he  invited  his  colleagues,  the  other 
bishops."  * 

lEp.  80,c5.  Persuasioni  tuoo  in  nullo  pe-  natural  sense  of  the  pa5«ig;c,  simply  to  thit 

nitus  suffragatar  quonimdam  episcoporum  sinjrle  canon  of  the  council. 

ante  sexaginta  (ut  jactas)  annos  facta  con-  ^  The  tliouglit  is  plainly  implied,  that  all 

scriptio,   nunquamque    a    prajdcccssoribus  the  churches  could  hold  fast  to  the  pure 

tuis  ad  apostolicae  sedis  transmissa  notitiara,  doctrine  only  by  remaininj^  steadfast  in  their 

cui  ab  initio  sni  caduca;  dudumque  collapsse  connection  with  the  lloman,  as  tlie  mother 

sera  nunc  et  inulilia  subjicere  fundamenta  church,  —  the  ori<^nal,  invincible  fountain- 

voluisti.    It  hardly  answers  the  purpose  to  head  of  the  transmitted,  divine  doctrine,  as 

attempt,  as  has  been  done,  to  makt  out  that  well  as  of  all  spiritual  power. 

^e  authority  of  this  council  was  recognized  ^  Quia  per  omnes  ecclesias  cura  nostra 

by  Leo,  and  thus  to  bring  the  latter  into  distcnditur,  exigente  hoc  a  nobis  Domino, 

agwemcnt  with  the  opinion  of  the  later  qui  apostolical  dignitatis  beatissimo  apostolo 

Roman  church,  by  referring  this  disparaging  Petro  primatum  fide!  sua:  remoneratioM 

judgment  of  Leo,  without  any  regard  to  the  commisit,  tuiiversalem  ecclesiam  in  fiinda- 
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The  fimmble  riioation  of  the  Boman  church  in  its  relation  to  the 
Ettrtem  churches,  brought  along  with  it  many  circumstances  which  ^ 
might  be  tuned  in  support  of  this  assumption  of  the  Roman  bishops. 
As  we  have  ahreadj  haa  occasion  to  observe,  the  Eastern  church  stood 
m  fiur  greater  dependence  on  political  influences  than  the  Western ;  and 
what,  in  some  respects,  stood  connected  with  ttus  fact,  there  was  in  the 
fixrmer  no  church  possessed  of  such  decided  external  preponderance  as 
flie  Boman  church  enjoyed  in  relatbn  to  the  West.  On  the  contrary, 
tte  oppontions  and  jealousies  among  the  patriarchal  churches,  as 
we  have  said,  were  tne  source  of  many  disputes;  and  the  hi^er 
authority  of  the  recently  promoted  Byzantine  church,  in  particular, 
wis,  at  all  times,  a  thing  extremely  offensive  to  the  ancient  patriarchal 
church  of  Alexandria.  Again,  the  Western  church,  by  reason  of  its 
nedominant  Boman  spirit,  so  unbending  and  practical,  and  by  reason  of 
its  characteristic  fife,  which  was  not  so  resUesslv  scientific,  preserved 
greater  tranquillity  in  the  course  of  its  doctrinal  development.  On  the 
oAer  hand,  the  more  excitable  and  actively  scientific  spirit  of  the  Ghreeks, 
the  speculative  bent  of  mind,  the  manifold  spiritual  elements  which  here 
ctme  in  contact  with  each  other,  — •  all  this  was  a  source  of  manifold 
disputes  in  the  Greek  church,  which,  through  the  disturbing  interference 
of  tiie  state,  were  still  further  promoted,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  intricate  and  perplexing.  Now,  while  in  the  Western  church  the 
greatest  tranquilfity  prevailed,  contrasted  with  this  agitated  condition 
rf  liie  Oreek  church,  it  came  about  that  the  contending  parties  of  the 
latter,  and  especially  those  who  had  against  them  the  dominant  power, 
icm^t  to  obtam  on  their  side  the  voice  of  the  Western  church,  and 
especially  of  the  Boman  as  the  most  influential  and  the  one  which  gave 
tfae-tone  to  all  the  rest ;  and  that  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the 
dominant  party,  took  refuge  at  Borne.  Now,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
inqxntance  to  such  persons  to  gain  in  their  favor  the  voice  of  the  Bo- 
man church,  so  this  interest  influenced  them  in  the  choice  of  their  ex* 
presrions ;  and,  to  show  their  respect  for  the  Boman  church,  they  made 
use  of  such  expressions  as  they  would  not  have  employed  under  other 
drcmnstances.  But  the  Boman  bishops,  who  were  already  in  the  habit 
of  passing  judgment  on  all  the  relations  of  the  church  from  that  once 
established  and  settled  point  of  view  which  we  have  just  described, 
finmd  accordingly  in  such  expressions,  looking  as  they  did  at  nothing 
but  the  letter,  an  acknowledgment  of  that  point  of  view,  without  con- 
cerning themselves  to  inquire  what  the  persons  who  used  these  expres- 
aoDs  really  had  in  their  minds.  Protestations  undoubtedly  sometimes 
ftDowed  from  the  dominant  party  of  the  East,  when  the  decisions 
of  the  Boman  bishops  ran  contrary  to  their  interests.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  Boman  bishop  Julhis,  instead  of  concurring  with  the  domi- 
nant party  of  the  Eastern  church,  which  had  deposed  from  his  ofiice  the 
bishop  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  had  invited  both  parties  to  present 
the  matter,  by  their  delegates,  before  an  assembly  of  the  Western 

Biento  iprinf  soliditAte  constitnens,  necetsi-    locuuniis.     Leo.  ep.  V.  ad  Metropolitanoi 
titefli  toDicitiidiius,  qnam  hAbemu,  cnm    Bl/r. 
Ut,  qai  nobis  eoU^  ctiitato  junctl  nmt, 
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church  ;  the  Eastern  bishops,  convened  at  Antioch,  declared  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him,  a  foreign  bishop,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  in  the 
bSbats  of  the  Eastern  church  ;  that  every  synod  was  independent  in  its 
decisions  ;  that  he,  as  bishop  of  a  larger  city,  was  no  more  than  the 
other  bishops  ;  that  it  had,  in  truth,  just  as  little  entered  into  the  minds 
of  his  predecessors  to  interfere  in  the  interior  affairs  of  the  Eastern 
church,  to  set  themselves  up  as  judges  over  the  decisions  of  the  East- 
ern synods  in  the  Samosatenian  disputes,  as  it  had  occurred  to  the  older 
bishops  of  the  East  to  constitute  themselves  judges  in  the  controversies 
of  the  West ;  as,  for  example,  the  Novatian.^  But  the  party  in  whose 
fieivor  the  Roman  bishops  had  decided,  finally  obtained  the  victory ;  and 
they  could  accordingly,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  declare  that  pro- 
testation to  be  null,  and  maintain  the  validity  of  their  own  judicial  sen- 
tence. Under  such  favorable  circumstances  they  received  many  pub- 
lic testimonials  of  their  supreme  juridical  authority,  which  in  the  sequel 
became  of  importance  to  them.  To  this  class  belong  the  three  follow- 
ing decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica :  ^  ^^  I.  When  a  bishop  is  con- 
demned in  a  matter,  and  he  believes  that  injustice  has  been  done  him, 
file  synod  which  judged  him  shall  write  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julias ;  so 
that,  if  necessary,  the  investigation  may  be  renewed  by  the  bishop  of 
the  neighboring  province,  and  he  himself  name  the  judges.  11.  That, 
in  such  a  case,  no  other  person  shall  be  nominated  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  deposed  bishop,  until  the  Roman  bishop  shall  have  received  notice 
of  it,  and  decided  on  the  point.  IH.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  deposed 
bishop  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  latter  considers  a  new 
investigation  to  be  advisable,  he  may  commit  such  investigation  to  the 
bishops  of  the  neighboring  province,  and  may  also  send  to  it  prcsbytets, 
out  of  the  body  of  his  clergy,  to  assist  in  the  inquiry."  Thus  this 
synod,  no  doubt,  assigned  to  the  Roman  bishop  a  certain  supreme 

E)wer  of  jurisdiction,  a  right  of  revision  in  the  affairs  of  the  bishops, 
ut  it  admits  also  of  being  easily  explained  how  they  came  to  do  tUs. 
Besides  the  Western  bishops,  those  only  from  the  East  were  present  at 
this  council  who  had  been  condemned  and  deposed  there  by  the  party 
hostile  to  them.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  dominant  party  in  this 
council,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Eastern  synods  with  re^wtl  to  Atha- 
nasius  should  be  reversed,  and  the  latter  restored  to  his  place  again. 
The  council  of  Sardica  was  intended,  it  is  true,  in  its  first  arrangement, 
to  be  an  ecumenical  one.  But  as  the  Orientals  had  in  a  great  measure 
separated  from  it,  it  could  lay  no  just  claims  to  this  character  ;  and  it 
seems  that  its  canons,  in  the  next  succeeding  times,  stood  in  no  verv 
high  authority  even  in  the  Western  church  itself.  But,  very  natural- 
ly, these  canons  must  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
church ;  and  in  this  church,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  forgotten.  So 
much  the  more  easUy  might  it  here  happen  that  these  canons,  to  which 
a  pecuUar  importance  must  have  been  attached,  would  be  unconsciously 
confounded  and  given  out  for  the  same  with  those  of  the  Nicene  coun- 

^  Vid.  Julli  epist.  I.  adv.  Etuebiaoos,  §  4  et  5.    Socrau  I.  XI.c  15.    Hilarii  opuB  histx>* 
iknm  Ftagmenuim,  IIL  §  26.  ^  Canon^  ILL  lY.  et  Y. 
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ciL  A  MOond  deolantien,  bj  which,  in  the  year  878  or  881,  a  oer- 
Wn  saprane  aathoritj  of  jnrisdictioo  ia  ecclesuutical  affiun  was  «oii- 
oeded  to  Hie  Bomao  bishop  Damasas,  proceeded,  however,  odIt  irom  «d 
mMperotf  Ontaan ;  and  had  referenoe  ramply  to  a  sdusm  vbich  had 
ariien  m  Itome  in  irtiich  the  Bomaa  bishop  was  particularly  interested. 
(See,  below,  Hiatory  of  Schisou.) 

A  tbird  case  was  this :  The  biahop  Bjlarios  of  Aries,  whose  seal  in 
ffiseharane  the  duties  of  his  B|dritnal  office,  wbose  life  of  strict  uetj 
nd  active  beneroleDce  cotmnaDded  anivenial  respect,  had  prDceeded,  on 
ft  eeartain  oceattoa,  while  Tinting  the  churches  as  metropolitan  bishop  <J 
tins  put  of  Gaol  (Gallia  Narbonnenss)  —  wluch  aathorit7  ik.6  bishoM 
of  AHm  had  exercised  for  a  long  time,  tiiotigh  not  wiJiioat  its  Imng  d» 
pnted, — to  depose  from  his  office,  with  the  cfHuent  of  a  synod,  a  cm- 
tui  Irisbop  by  the  name  of  Celidonins,^  The  latter,  howerer,  appUed 
to  Borne,  and  soeceeded  in  persuading  Leo  that  injustice  had  been  done 
Ud.  Hilarios  himself  hastened  to  Bmne,  and  mienly  defended  luB 
canae.  Bnt  wbea  he  perceived  that  Leo  was  already  committed  <»  ibe 
ride  of  CeUdonios  and  determined  to  take  his  part,  he  judged  it  advisfr 
bb  to  leave  Rome  agun.  At  tliis  proceeding,  lico  was  sul  more  exas- 
pnated :  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  punishable  act  of  disobedience,  that 
ffilariuB  ventured  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  ecclesiastical  jurmli<v 
lion.  He,  without  further  ado,  reinstated  Celidomua  in  lus  office ; 
Aoagb,  even  according  to  the  decrees  of  Sardica,  it  aimpiy  belonged 
to  him  to  direct  that  a  new  investigation  of  the  matter  sfaomd  be  insti- 
tated  in  the  province  itself,  by  the  neighboring  bishops,  in  which  he 
Umelf  might  participate  by  means  of  his  delegates.  He  went  so 
br  as  to  declare  that,  as  the  metropolitan  authority  had  been  conferred 
by  his  predecessors  on  the  bishop  of  Aries  only  by  a  special  grant, 
ffiUrins  had  forfeited  this  power  by  his  abuse  of  it,  and  that  it  should 
agUD  be  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  Vienna.  His  unspiril;ual  mode  of 
^iprehending  the  idea  of  tlie  church,  and  the  hierarchical  arrogance  so 
Moly  comlmied  therewith,  carried  him  to  such  an  extreme  that  he  could 
my :  **  He  who  tiiinks  Mmself  called  npon  to  dispute  the  primacy  of 
m  ^MStle  Peter,  will  find  himself  in  nowise  able  to  lessen  that  dignity ; 
bst,  ni^d  np  by  the  spirit  of  bis  own  pride,  will  plunge  himself  into 
fceD."  ■  Thus  whoever  refused  to  subject  himself  to  the  usm-ped  spirit- 
nl  domination  of  a  man,  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  ^ 
heaTen.  It  had  been  well  for  Leo,  if  he  had  applied  to  himself  what 
ie  addressed  to  the  Grallic  Inahops :  "  That  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
was  not  to  be  forbidden  to  any  Christian  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  an 
Bgry  priest ;  that  a  soul  for  which  Christ  has  shed  his  blood,  must  not 
In  excluded  &om  the  ^vilege  of  church  communion  on  account  of  some 
itngmficant  word."  The  young  emperor,  Valentbian  HI.,  who  waa 
at  Uie  beck  of  the  Roman  Inshop,  isroed  thereupon  a  law  in  the  Tear 
415,  in  vhidi  he  says :  "  The  pnmacy  of  the  apostolic  seat  having  Seen 

>  U  ii  dk^oted,  wbcthei  Alt  tbhopbe-  ilnitduiig  hu  power  bejond  tba  IbiiM  ot 

lo^ed  n>  tk  motnin^Uii  diocoe  of  BiU-  thM  diocoM,  ud  Ifau  lo  riol«M  ecctoiiiMi- 

tht,«rwbBd>w  ««1  fat  diBidt  JliirifiiM.  oiftnM. 

«firtcB.ie*Mw  IB  Hmwnat  my  at  ■Tid.qt.S.ia 
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establislied  by  die  merit  of  the  apostle  Peter,  by  the  dignity  of  the  diy 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  authoriiy  of  a  holy  synod,^  no  pretended  power 
ahall  arrogate  to  itself  anything  against  the  authority  of  that  seat.  For 
peace  can  be  universally  preserved  only  when  the  whole  chui^h  acknowl- 
edges its  ruler."  Resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop  is 
declared  to  be  aa  offence  against  the  Roman  state.  It  is  established  as 
a  settled  ordinance  for  all  times,  that  as  well  the  Ghdlic  bishops,  as  the 
bishops  of  all  the  other  provinces,  could  not  properly  undertake  any- 
thing without  authority  from  the  Pope  of  the  eternal  city  (Papa  urbis 
setemse.)  What  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  seat  ordained,  should  be 
law  for  all,  so  that  every  bishop  who,  when  summoned  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Roman  J)ishop,  declined  to  appear,  should  be  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  emperor,  by  whom  the  spiritual  and  the  political  points  of  view 
were  here  confounded  together,  willed  that  the  church  of  his  empire, 

i'ust  as  the  latter  itself^  should  have  one  acknowledged  principal  head ; 
ut  the  whole  previous  constitution  of  the  church  could  not  possibly  be 
overthrown  by  an  imperial  edict.  Hilarius  seems,  notwithstanding,  to 
have  remained  in  possession  of  his  metropolitan  dignity ;  he  maintained 
the  rights  of  his  church,  although  he  sought  by  a  respectful  deportment 
to  become  reconciled  with  the  Roman  bi^op.^ 

The  North- African  church,  which  most  (Ustinctly  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  these  consequences  were  derived,  was,  however,  the 
&rthest  removed  from  conceding  these  latter.  That  spirit  of  ecclesias- 
tical freedom  which  had  already,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  opposed  itself 
to  the  Roman  assumptions,  was  here  ever  predominant.  As  cases 
were  frequently  occurring  in  which  members  of  the  clerical  body  that 
had  been  deposed  on  account  of  their  offences,  took  refuge  with  the 
Roman  church,  and  were  there  received ;  the  councils  of  Carthage,  in 
the  years  407  and  418,  ordained  ^  that  whoever  thereafter,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North-African  church  itself,  ap- 
pealed to  one  beyond  the  sea,  should  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  x  et  it  subsequently  happened  that  a  deposed  presbyter, 
Apiarius,  appealed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Zosimus.  The  latter  was  dis^ 
posed  to  bring  the  matter  before  his  tnbunal ;  and  when  this  met  with 
some  resistance,  he  fell  back  for  support  on  the  cited  canons  of  the 
council  of  Sardica ;  which,  however,  he  caused  to  be  presented  by  his 
delegates  at  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  419,  as  Nicene  canons. 
To  the  Africans  it  appeared  extremely  strange  that  these  canons, 
which  were  wholly  unknown  to  them,  were  nowhere  to  be  found  in  their 
collection  of  the  domgs  of  the  Nicene  council.  They  resolved  that  they 
would  assume  them  for  the  present  to  be  valid  ;  yet  cause  inquiry  to 
be  made  by  consulting  the  genuine  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  d(»ngi 

1  The  eoanctl  of  Nice  or  of  Sardica.  Impatienter  fenmt  homines,  si  me  loqu- 

'  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  are  no  mur,  qaomodo  nobis  oonscii  snmos.   Aares 

remaining  records  of  these  transactions  be-  prseterea  Romanorum  quadam  teneritadine 

tween  l^ary  and  Leo.    The  words  which  pins  trahantor,  in  qnam  st  se  Sanctitas  torn 

the  city  praefect,  (prsefectns  nrbis,)  Aoxili-  demittat,  plnrimum  ta  nihU  perditonu  ftO- 

aris,  who  sooffht  to  make  himself  mediator,  qniris. 

■ddrened  to  UilAiy,  are  worthy  of  notice:  '  Cod.  i^.  e.  IS. 


Itt 

cf  &»  Zneene  ooooal,  preMired  in  the  EiBtoni  chanhea  at  Constuiti- 
wofLty  Alnaadria,  and  Anlioch,  for  tbe  pnrpoee  of  Mcertainitig  whether 
wf  Tedj  brionged  to  them.  Tlua  the^  gne  notice  of  to  the  Booiaa 
Im^  BeubinnB,  ufao  had  meanwiule  sncoeeded  Zodntu.  They  in- 
itted  bin  iJao  to  ttia!k»  inqolriea  oS  the  Kke  nature ;  but  at  the  Bame 
tine  dwj  docdazed  ^at,  eren  aocndin^  to  dkese  lawa,  the  a&in  ti 
eftar  eeoledaatica  b 


a  bendes  Irishopa  most  be  aetQed  only  irithin  their  own 
IMTinoea.  **  Ifow  although  these  laws  were  obserred  in  Italy,  yet  they 
Aoold  not  be  compiled  to  sabmit  to  audi  mtolenble  enoroachmmtsi 
let  they  hoped  tiut  nnder  hie  eoolesiaHtical  rule  they  wotdd  not  hare 
Id  anfibr  firom  sneh  arrogance."  *  Amid  the  doctrinal  diEputes  of  flie 
Sfb  and  nxtib  oentuies,  tbe  Felo^on  oontrorerBy  and  that  conoeming 
tiie  edict  de  tnftiu  eapitulU,  we  see  often  the  Africans  muutnmng 
thnr  dootainol  prindiJee  even  when  in  contradiction  with  tbe  Roman ; 
and  we  see,  in  not,  ttie  Roman  bishop  Zosimns  finally  yielding  to  tiie 
deoBona  of  the  Africans. 

We  mnat  aeeoidin^y  bold  ftst  to  tiiis  as  the  resolt  of  &e  chnioh 
development  of  this  period,  —  that  the  idea  of  an  external  eharcE 
Aeooia^  nnder  one  sovereign  head  woe  already  present  in  the  minda 
rf  tbe  Boman  Inshops ;  and  ^though  a  spiHt  of  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
denee,  which  flowed  from  the  earliest  ChnstiBn  andqnity,  atill  preeented 
many  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  this  idea,  and  the  Eastern  church 
anr  remained  dimnclined  to  adcnowledge  it,  yet  important  germs  of  sndi 
a  realization  were  already  existing  in  the  West«m  chnrchee,  which, 
■ndor  bvorahle  circmoBtances,  in  later  times,  would  doubtless  be  taken 
advantage  cf. 

To  represent  the  outward  umfy  of  the  church,  another  important 
institotaon  cune  in  daring  this  period,  which,  it  is  tnie,  originated  also 
m  that  general,  fondamental  idea  of  the  external,  ^'iuble  church ;  yet, 
if  tbe  Christian  doctrine  had  not  first  evolved  itself  into  precisely  this 
fam  of  a  univeisal  monarchy,  could  not  so  eauly  have  shaped  itself  in 
Hu  way  it  did ;  —  we  mean  Uie  general  Mtembliea  of  the  ehurchf  con> 
dKa  nnivenalia,  eaM»  aLam/mUat  (by  eltai/ifv^  was  onderstood,  originally, 
the  Boman  eminre.)  Men  being  accustomed  already  to  regard  the 
pntvindal  synods  as  the  lughest  lo^slative  and  judicial  tribunals  for  the 
dmdwsof  the  several  provinces,  it  was  natural,  when  disputes  arose 
^neh  occupied  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christendom  of  the  Roman 
■qire,  tfut  the  thon^t  should  occur  of  forming,  after  some  analogous 
Mmier,  a  fike  bibunal  for  the  Christendom  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire ;  aiid  this  was  soon  transferred,  generally,  to  the  entire  church 
uveraaL  The  provincial  synods  then  being  customarily  regarded  aa 
orgKis  of  the  Holy  Bprit  for  tbe  guidance  of  the  churches  ti  a  offlrtaitf 
fisttiet,  so  now  this  was  ajqJied  to  the  relatioti  of  univeraal  councils  to  tb* 
ihoUt^urch.  Hese  nmversal  coundls  had  a  two-fold  um,  to  decide  di8> 
pates  ooncennng  doctrines,  and  to  detormine  the  oonstitotion,  the  fbma 
of  wonhip,  and  the  disdpline  of  the  church;  to  which  latter,  the  oanra* 
«f  these  asBombliea  had  mfbintee. 
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It  was  not  possible,  at  these  councils,  to  arrive  at  a  calm  understand- 
ing of  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Each  party  was  fettered  to  its  sja- 
tem  already  made  out,  and  judged  everythmg  by  it  without  entering  al 
all  into  the  examination  of  the  notions  entertained  by  others.  It  was 
a  strife  of  party  passions ;  and  the  result  of  the  proceedings  was  already 
predetermined  by  the  relation  of  the  contending  parties  to  the  dominant 
power.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  who  expressed  the  result  of  a  large 
and  various  experience,  gives  the  following  remarkable  account  of  the 
mode  of  proceeding  at  such  assemblies :  ^  '^  I  am  so  constituted,"  he 
writes, ''  that,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  dread  every  assembly  of  bishops ; 
for  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  good  end  of  any  one,  —  never  been  at  a 
synod  which  did  more  for  the  suppression,  than  it  did  for  the  increase, 
of  evils ;  for  an  indescribable  thirst  for  contention  and  for  rule  prevails 
in  them,  and  a  man  will  be  far  more  likely  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
reproach  of  wishing  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  other  men's  wicked- 
ness,  than  he  will  be  to  succeed  in  any  attempts  of  his  to  remove  it." 

Yet,  despite  of  the  many  impure  human  motives  which  intruded 
themselves  into  these  councils,  men  regarded  them  as  the  organs  bj 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  guided  the  progressive  movement  of  the  chorea, 
— •  as  the  voice  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  determined  what  had  before 
been  doubtful,  and  to  which  every  man  was  bound,  therefore,  to  sob* 
mit  his  own  fallible,  subjective  juagment.  The  theory  of  Aagustin  <m 
this  subject  was,  that  ^Hhe  decision  of  controverted  questions  does  nol 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  and  directly  from  the  transactions  of  these 
councils ;  but  tliat  these  transactions,  rather,  are  prepared  by  the  the<v 
logical  investigations  which  have  preceded  them.  The  decinons  of 
councils  simply  give  the  expression  of  public  authority  to  the  result  at 
which  the  church,  in  its  development  thus  far,  has  arrived.  Hence  it 
may  happen  that  a  controverted  matter,  at  a  particular  time,  cannot  as 
yet  be  decided,  even  by  a  general  council ;  because  the  previous  inves- 
ligations  have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  for  a  definitive,  a 
settled  result."  According  to  this  theory,  general  councils  should  express 
and  settle  firmly  the  universal  Christian  consciousness,  up  to  that  point  of 
its  development  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
the  actuating  principle  of  the  whole  life  of  the  church,  it  has  reached 
at  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  universal  Christian  consciousness  is 
thus  merely  fixed  in  a  determinate  expression,  —  the  sum  and  contenii 
of  Christian  truth  more  clearly  and  distinctly  evolved  in  opposition  to 
the  latest  errors.  Hence  an  enlightened  church-teacher  may,  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  be  in  error  on  some  one  important  point,  without  there- 
fore  falling  into  heresy ;  since,  in  respect  to  this  one  point,  there  may 
as  yet  have  been  no  general  decision  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
But  when,  by  continual  investigation,  the  evolution  of  the  universal  Chris- 
tian consciousness  has  reached  this  point,  and  expressed  itself  on  the 
matter  in  question  through  the  voice  of  a  general  council,  a  proper 
hunulity  requires  it  of  the  individual,  that  he  should  submit  his  own  sub- 
jective judgment  to  that  general  decision  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1 S^  ad  PtoooiK  5S. 
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It  is  only  the  pride  of  self-will  that  revolts  against  lawful  authority ;  it 
is,  in  truth,  a  principle  grounded  in  nature,  that  the  part  should  subor- 
dinate itself  to  the  whole.  According  to  the  theory  of  Augustin,  how- 
erer,  the  earlier  councils  might  be  corrected  and  improved  by  later 
ones ;  since  each  council  gives  only  that  decision  which  answers  to  the 
stage  of  development  which  the  church  has  arrived  at  in  each  several 
period.  Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Augustin  really  supposed 
that  a  council  could  express  positive  errors ;  or  whether  his  opinion  waa 
simply  like  that  soon  afterwards  expressed  by  Yincentius  of  Sirinum, 
m  Us  Commonitorium,  a  work  written  somewhere  about  the  year  484 ; 
namely,  that  a  later  council  should  correct  the  decisions  of  the  earlier, 
only  80  far  as  to  define  what  the  other  had  left  undetermined,  just  as 
the  more  advanced  development  of  the  church  might  require  in  its  op- 
poodon  to  new  forms  of  error  J  Thus  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  evo- 
lution of  Christianity  among  mankind  was  to  find  an  impassable  barrier 
in  the  decisive  authority  of  general  councils.^  We  sec  here,  fully  de» 
Tekped  already,  the  germs  of  that  system  of  restriction  which  grew 
oat  of  the  habit  of  confounding  together  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
church,  and  which  reigned  supreme,  until,  by  the  work  of  God  in  the 
Beformation,  was  produced  that  free  life  of  the  spirit,  which  has  its 
ground  in  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  uniformly  accompanies  it  where 
it  is  preached  in  its  purity. 

The  essence  of  Christianity  struggles  against  the  demand  of  a  blind 
sabmission  to  human  authority ;  it  requires  no  other  obedience  than 
tiiat  which  answers  to  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  man's  spirit ;  and 
it  stands  in  no  sort  of  contradiction  with  true  freedom,  but  rather  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  produce  it.  All  that  it  requires  is,  that  man's 
5{nrit,  having  become  conscious  of  its  true  wants,  should  submit  to  the 
teachings  of  God's  eternal  Spirit,  who  alone  can  communicate  that 
which  will  satisfy  all  its  longings.  This  Spirit  speaks,  through  the  divine 
word,  to  each  individual,  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his  heart,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  recipiency  ;  and  it  is  only  what  each  one  knows  from 
&is  source  and  through  tUs  revelation,  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his 
heart,  that  he  can  vitally  believe,  and  from  his  inmost  consciousness  ac- 
knowledge to  be  true.  .  Facundus  of  Hermiane  says :  ^  "To  his  priests, 
assembled  in  his  name,  Christ  can  never  be  wanting;  because  he,  being 
ahmghty  truth,  can  in  no  way  prove  false  to  his  promise."  But  the 
condition  here  presupposed,  >*ithout  which  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise 
could  not  be  realized,  was  in  fact  precisely  the  thing  so  often  wanting 

^  Aofn^thi.  de  baptismo  contra  Donatis-  ^  Thns  the  excellent  bishop  Facnndas  of 
tu,  L  LL  c.  3.  Ipsa  plenaria  concilia  suepe  Hermiane  —  a  man  who  shows  great  free- 
pfiora  postcrioribos  emendari,  cum  aliquo     dom    within   certain    limits  —  says,  aboat 

enu  et  cognoscitur  i\ 

typho  sacnlcgae  snpc 

cervicc  arrogantiae,  sine    una  comenuone    qunui  ub  quuu  luuru 

firidae  invidiae,  cum  sancta  humilitate,  cum    anctoritate  credarous. 


erperimento  renim  aperitnr  quod  clansnm  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  (dcfena. 

entt  et  cognoscitur  quod  latcbat,  sine  ullo  trium  capitnlomm,  1.  V.  c.  5 :)  ^eque  enim 

typho  sacnlcgae  superbia,  sine  ulla  inflata  est  alia  conciliorum  faciendorum  ntilitas, 

cervicc  arrogantiae,  sine    ulla  contentione  quam  ut  quod  intellectu  non  capimas,  ex 

firidae  invidiae,  cum  sancta  humilitate,  cum  auctoritate  credarous. 

pace   catholica.  cum    caritate    Christiana.  "  In  the  VIII.  vol.  of  his  work,  DefenA. 

But  where  did  ever  such  a  spirit  prevail  in  trium  capitulorum,  c  7. 
a  council  ?    Compare  with  this  tne  aboT»> 


cited  words  of  Gregory  of  Nmzians. 
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in  these  assemblies.  Almost  anything  else  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
aflirmed  of  them,  than  that  they  were  assembled  in  the  name  of  ChrisL 
What  warrant  had  men  to  beUeve  that  they  who  had  not  brought  with 
them  the  temper  which  was  required  in  order  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  ought  to  be  considered  as  its  organs  for  the  rest  of  the 
church?  In  thmgs  spiritual  and  divine,  it  cannot  hold  good  that 
the  individual  must  subordinate  himself  to  the  whole ;  for  the  individual 
spirit  may,  in  truth,  by  its  freedom  and  by  the  purity  of  its  will,  out- 
run, in  its  own  course  of  development,  the  whole  multitude  chained  to 
that  spirit  of  the  age  which  js  not  the  spirit  of  truth.  The  individual 
may  have  fought  his  way  to  freedom,  where  the  multitude  are  in  bond- 
age. Errors  are  often  propagated  without  design,  when  they  have  made 
good  their  dominion  over  the  consciousness  of  men.  Individuals  who 
surrender  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  speaks  not  barely  to 
the  masses,  but  also  to  each  individual  according  to  the  recipient  tern* 
per  of  his  mind,  attain  by  clear  consciousness  to  the  separation  of  the 
true  from  the  false  ;  and  how  could  they  possibly  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  subject  themselves  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  imtruth  ?  But  even 
in  case  the  spirit  of  truth  had  been  spoken  by  a  general  council,  stall 
ilu0  expression  could  be  binding  only  on  him  who,  by  the  same  spirit 
of  truth,  had  recognized  the  same  as  true  from  the  divine  word.  Thus 
there  was  substituted  here  a  cringing  to  human  authorify  and  consequent 
servility  of  spirit,  in  place  of  that  true  humility  which  gives  all  the  honor 
to  Otoiy  the  Spirit  of  absolute  truth  alone ;  and  which,  therefore,  in 
freeing  men  from  bondage  to  human  opinions,  makes  them  free  indeed* 

As  the  decisions  of  general  councils  had  respect  not  only  to  matters 
of  doctrine,  but  also  to  matters  connected  with  the  outward  life  of  the 
church,  to  the  church  constitution,  and  to  church  usages,  another  e^ 
ensued ;  namely,  that  by  means  of  them  the  forms  of  trwning,  which) 
by  their  own  nature,  are  multiform  and  variable,  were  subjected  to  aa 
unchangeable  law  of  dead  uniformity. 

Again,  since  the  general  councils  constituted  a  Ic^lative  tribunal 
for  the  entire  church,  the  material  was  now  at  hand  for  a  universal 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  Roman  abbot,  Diojiysius  Exiguus,  pre- 
sented to  the  Western  church,  in  the  early  times  of  die  sixth  century,  a 
book  of  ecclesiastical  laws ;  consisting  of  a  collection  which  he  had  made 
fix)m  the  written  decisions  (decretales)  of  the  Roman  bishops  —  in 
answer  to  ecclesiastical  questions  addressed  to  them  —  from  the  time  of 
Siricius,  or  from  the  year  385  and  onward,  and  from  decrees  (canones) 
of  the  general,  and  of  the  more  important  provincial  councils.  This 
work  soon  obtsdned  paramount  authority ;  and  it  had  an  important 
influence  in  shaping  out  the  papal  monarchy  in  the  Western  church, 
that  he  had  assigned  so  prominent  a  place  to  the  papal  decrees. 

n.  The  Disciplinb  of  the  Church. 

The  principle  was  transmitted  from  the  preceding  to  the  present 
limes,  that  those  who  had  by  gross  transgressions  violated  their  bap- 
tismal vows,  should  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and 
from  participating  in  the  communion ;  and  not  till  tiiiey  had  given  satis* 
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bctoty  prDO&  of  repeDtaace  were  they  to  receive  absoladon  from  Hie 
Uabop,  and  to  be  admitted  agun  to  church  fellowship.  During  the 
KovktUn  c<»tn>TeraieB  of  the  preceding  period,  mea  had  agreed  on 
eerbuD  commoa  priociplea  respecting  the  natnre  of  penitence.  It  was 
^reed  that  to  no  one,  of  whatever  offence  he  might  have  heen  goiltj, 
pnrided  that  by  his  conduct  thus  iar  he  had  shown  the  marlts  of  sincere 
Hj)Milance,  should  be  refosed  the  commimion  in  the  hour  of  death.^ 
Gndnally  the  pewtents  came  to  be  distributed  into  different  classes, 
after  the  same  maoner  as  the  catechumens,  according  to  their  different 
d^vea  of  fitness  for  being  restored  back  to  the  fellow^p  of  the  church. 
&e  first  class  was  formed  of  those  who  were  not  yet  allowed  to  enter 
Am  dmrch.*  Ihey  were  bound  to  stand  wi&out  the  doors  of  the  church, 
nd  to  bnidore  with  weeping  the  intercession  of  the  members  of  the 
Hnmonity  as  they  entered ;  at  the  aame  time  prostrating  Ihemselves 
fct  the  euth, — hence  they  were  called  xpoiuJawvrcf.  ^ext  followed 
ftoM  who  were  peimitted  to  listen  with  all  the  nnbaptized  in  the  outer 
■Kft  of  Qie  clmrch  (the  tvp^f ,  the  ferula)  to  tiie  sermon  and  to  the 
nacEng  of  the  scriptures.  Then  foUowra  those  in  whose  behalf  a 
^leaal  prayer  of  the  church  was  offered ;  on  which  occaaon  they  fell 
OB  their  knees,  and  hence  were  called  O^nmiirTovTcc,  substrali.  finally,, 
dioee  who  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  all  the  prayers  and  transactions 
rf  the  church,  hut  yet  could  not  themselves  bring  a  gift  to  the  altar,f 
or  anticipate  in  the  communion  (jup'f  T/wfop^  noiium-vTn  tuv  TrpoanxCir.')* 

filtering  under  obligations  to  do  penance  for  particular  sins  within  a 
determinate  time,  waa  a  practice  winch  had  no  existence  in  this  period. 
Hie  only  cases  which  could  occur  were,  either  that  the  bishop  excluded 
fiom  church  feUowship  those  whose  tranagreesioos  had  become  suffi- 
ciently notorious,  and  granted  to  them  the  privilege  of  readmission  only 
oo  condition  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a  church  penance  fixed  upon 
ij  himself  in  some  proportion  to  their  crime ;  or  else  that  they  voluo- 
larily  made  confession  of  their  sins  to  the  bishop,  which  act  was  consid- 
ered in  itself  a  token  of  repentance,  and  therefore  had  some  influence 
ia  nutigatjng  the  penance  of  the  church.'^ 

Still,  in  carrj'ing  out  the  principles  which  had  been  established  on 
fte  subject  of  adnus^on  to  the  communion  and  of  penance,  the  chiuvh, 
ance  it  no  longer  constitnted,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  a  body  snb- 
Mdng  by  itself  and  independent  of  all  others,  found  many  difficulties 

1  fae  ConciL  Nic  canoa  13.    If  nicfa  *  nxtd  hj  evil  ■piriu,  in  ihe  Mme  plu«  wllh 

Mna«  Hibaciincnilr  ncoreml,  he  wu  to  Eoeigmaeiu.    The  fine  ii  ihc  more  probi- 

k  placed  back  anct  aum  in  the  fbunh  ble. 

dMi  of  p<miimtes.  *  ChrrsoiloiD  uji  of  those  who  csme  to 

*  'An^D^invi  TK  itfAjioiaf  thej  m  the  commnnioD  u  impeniient  noDen : 
Mlbd.  in  Giegoiy  Kyucn.  episloU  cuioiu-  Taii /lit  Hi'jiu(  i/ilr  atiol  iruirtjf  iinlpfa- 
ca  ■■)  Leiojnm-  ficv,  ™i  f  6i  i;TtF(TTcwr  ^/ur  Ty  diw  laroW 

*  BuU.  ep.  mtmira,  m.  AmlnTM.  de  ^fuprv,  ni  ru  uRd^ra  t^  (taarov  duaalat 
teaaimaK,Yll.v,  10.  lidon.     S«e   the  UomiW   on   the   feut  at 

*  U  u  nDreruin  *h>t  i«  neul  in  Ihe  1 7th  Epiphaov,  giTil.  T.  V.  foL  iiS.  The  nme 
laao  of  the  ranncil  of  Antyra  bv  i!(  nif  bold*  the  deacons  wmnntaUe  if  thefihoald 
r7T^f-"-~f  (T^ra^iu,  —  whether  it  de-  admit  to  the  commanion  ■  penoD  wbon 
■MCI  (hoae  amofie  tba  Gm  claie  cf  cMe-  (be;  knew  to  be  eniltr  of  ">!  ""  *^i^ 
cfcmcM  witboal  Uie  doon  of  the  cbnrcb,  wai  paniabaUe  with  wi-lniinn  fro™  tbe 
^_  ^ ■  T>  .n  wemdien,  WkwGI^rfSe daidi.    Jbm. t»,Jbl&. 
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which  could  not  exist  in  the  foregoing  period,  at  least  in  the  same  de- 
gree. Cases  occurred  in  which  the  bishop,  by  ri^dly  carrying  out 
ttiese  principles,  must  necessarily  fear  that  a  schisni  woidd  be  produced 
in  the  churcn.  The  Donatists,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak,  main- 
t£uned  that  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  keep  the  church  pure,  no  regard 
should  be  paid  to  consequences ;  although  even  their  own  bishops,  it  was 
alleged,  could  not  always  proceed  in  exact  accordance  with  this  principle. 
Others,  on  the  contrary, — as,  for  instance,  Augustin, — maintained  uat 
men  should  be  content  simply  to  rebuke  many  of  the  evils  which  were 
widely  spread.  Much,  they  said,  must  be  reserved  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  wisdom  and 
patience,  so  as  to  avoid  a  worse  evil,  and  not  to  root  up  the  good  fruit 
with  the  tares.^  The  second  difficulty  was,  to  carry  out  these  principles 
in  their  application  to  the  great  men  of  this  world,  who,  even  in  the 
church,  could  not  be  forgetful  of  meir  worldly  rank.  It  was  every- 
where an  acknowledged  principle  that  here,  before  the  tribunal  of  God's 
word,  no  respect  of  persons  ought  to  be  admitted.  Chrysostom,  in  re- 
quiring the  deacons  to  debar  the  unworthy  from  participating  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  says :  "  Though  the  commander  of  an  army  or  the  gov- 

,  jemor  of  a  province,  though  one  decked  with  the  imperial  crown,  should 
approach,  yet,  if  he  is  unworthy,  refiise  him."^    But  there  must  also 

l^ve  been  men,  like  Chrysostom,  who  spoke  thus  and  acted  accordingly ; 
who  did  not  fear  to  sacrifice  everything  temporal,  in  rigidly  carrying 
out  what  they  owned  to  be  their  duty  as  shepherds  of  tiie  flock.  In 
the  Western  church  the  example  of  an  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  declared 
to  several  emperors,  that  if  they  proceeded  to  execute  a  purpose  which 
appeared  to  him  in  violation  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  emperor,  he 
could  not  admit  them  to  the  communion,  showed  how  much  could  be 
effected  in  these  times  of  despotism  by  the  firmness  of  a  bishop  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  and  responsibleness  of  his  call- 

•  mg.  The  emperor  Thcodosius  I.,  incensed  at  a  seditious  tumult  which 
•broke  out  in  the  year  390  at  Thessalonica,  abandoned  thousands,  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  the  blind  fury  of  his  soldiers.  When  the 
emperor  came  afterwards  to  jNIilan,  Ambrose,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  sickness  to  retire  into  the  country,  at  first  avoided  an  interview 
with  him,  supposing  that  passion  loft  in  his  soul  no  room  as  yet  for  the 
lessons  of  religion.  He  thought  that  a  letter  which  the  emperor  might 
find  time  to  peruse  silently  by  himself,  might  make  a  more  salutary  im- 
pression on  him.  He  placed  before  him  the  example  of  the  penitent 
king  David,  and  wrote  :  "  Sin  can  be  removed  only  by  tears  and  re- 
pentance. No  angel  or  archangel  can  forgive  sin ;  and  the  Lord  him- 
self, who  only  was  able  to  say  to  us,  I  am  with  you,  when  we  sin,  foi^ 
gives  the  sins  of  those  only  who  come  to  him  with  repentance.  Add 
not  to  the  sin  already  committed  still  another  —  that  of  presuming  to 
partake  of  the  holy  supper  unworthily,  which  has  redounded  to  the  ruin 
of  many.  I  have  no  occasion  to  be  obstinate  with  you ;  but  I  have 
cause  to  fear  for  you.     I  dare  not  distribute  the  holy  elements,  if  you 

I  See  Anga8tixLC.Fanheniaa.LIIL  c.  13,  et  seqq.       ^  Horn.  82.  Matth.  near  Uie  end. 
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■dm  to  be  praMnt  and  rec^re  them.  Shall  I  venture  to  do  Hiat 
'vtioh  I  should  not  preBame  to  do  if  the  blood  of  one  innocent  indiridntl 
lid  beat  shed,  when  the  blood  of  so  manj  innocent  persons  has  been 
rihed }"^  Tfaeee  words  of  Ambrose  made  such  an  impresdon  on  the 
kui  <^  HieodoeioB,  that,  penetrated  with  the  deepest  BUKiiish,  he  sub- 
jected lumself  to  ^e  public  penance  of  the  church,  having  fint  laid 
■ode  his  imperial  robes ;  ana,  aa  Ambrose  savs,  not  a  daj-of  his  life 
|Mwd  afterwards  in  which  he  did  not  rememW  with  pain  diat  cruel 
taoaaction.'  Ambrose,  it  is  said,  did  not  pre  him  absolution  until,  to 
percnt  the  Hke  effects  of  his  irascible  disposition  for  the  future,  he  had 
mewed  a  law  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  wMch  forbade  any  sentence  of 
iaath  proDOODced  b;  the  emperor  to  be  executed  short  of  an  interval 
of  flurtj-  days  ;  so  that  &e  sentence  might  be  recalled,  if,  after  the  sub- 
dding  of  passion,  he  found  occasion  to  repent  of  it.  The  excellent 
tnbop  Facnndue  of  Henniane  observed  eamequentlv  to  the  emperor 
hatiniaii,  who  was  distracting  the  church  by  his  despotic  conauot : 
*■  Would  God  but  raise  up  aooSier  Ambrose,  there  would  be  no  want  of 
■Bother  TbeodonuB."  ' 

When  pdwerfol  individuals  bade  defiance  to  all  the  tribunals  of  the 
dntreh,  one  means  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops ;  that  of 
•nlemnly  excluding  tliem  from  the  church  bj  the  anathema,  and  making 
ttos,  together  with  the  crimes  committed  by  such  individual,  known  to 
■&  their  colleagues  m  a  circular  letter.  This  means  was  em[doyed  by 
Synenns  against  Andromcus,  the  worthless  governor  of  Pentapotia,  who 
Hd  OM>rc9sed  the  poor  in  the  most  cruel  mauaer ;  and  the  means  were 
attended  with  a  happy  result. 

In  the  large  cities,  espedally  within  the  Greek  church,  a  spedal 
Itesbyter  was  appmatcd  for  the  purpose  of  attendine  to  tie  duty  <tf 
emleflBicm,  and  M  determining  for  the  penitents  their  due  proportion 
of  church  penance.  But  when  the  patriarch  Kectarius  of  Constanti- 
BO(de  was  led,  by  the  scandal  created  by  the  crime  of  an  ecclemastic 
na  made  publicly  known,  to  rescind  this  office,  (about  the  year  390 ;) 
Ae  OHisequence  of  this  was,  that  the  whole  system  of  confession  and 
fcnance,  as  it  had  till  now  existed  in  the  Greek  church,  came  to  an  end ; 
wA  it  was  left  free  to  each  individual,  according  to  his  conscience,  to 
|Ktake  in  the  communion.*     Still  bishops — even  the  Greek  church,  as 


•.  in  bi*  life  of  Ainbnwe.   Tbe-  duced,  in  bit  ddenee  on  Ait  occutoo,  llut 

tkatua  and  Rnfinoi  (peak,  il  i*  tme,  of  a  yerj  eiunple  of  kiDg  David  which  Am- 

fKMMial  iDtarieir  of  Ambrose  with   iha  brtnc,  in  the  letter,  had  alreadj  oted  againtt 

IBperor,  whom  be  met  at  the  ibrtxbold  of  him  I 

the  dinnrb.    In  thii  case  we  mnil  Boppoio  '  Ambrose,  in  liii  fnnciml  diicoaiM  oier 

Ah  ihe  emDeror.  noiviihstaDding  the  writ-  Ibis  emperor:  SnsTit  otnnc,  qao  ntcbumv 

D  ihii  letter,  nill  rtn-  insigne  repnm,  deflevit  in  eccfeaia  pobliM 
I,  neqoe  nlliu  poMan  diM 

_  .   .  _ ,  ^ am  doleret  errorem. 

11  of  Amhrose's  lener,  bnl  '  Qnia  li  aaae  Deiu  aliqnem  Ambn^ 

■ake  Ambrose  mt  oiallj  to  the  cm|»eror  nm  inscitaret.  etiam  Thaidotiiu  doo  deeanL 

Mriy  ifae  tame  thin^  which  are  wriileo  Vit>  defeni.  Dinin  rapinikinini,  1.  XIL  c  T. 

m  All  Inter,  it  ii  (|aii<  pn^iaUe,  Ihat  what  *  Socialet,  V.  1 9.  Soiom.  VIL  IS.  O^Bp. 

nafontahiediDlhelttteTcamelobetnn*-  Horin.  de  PimilFaiia,  1.  TL  21.    llw  bm- 

hndwaaoialDUnTiew  which  M<r«r  took  [iMaaf  Ouytonom,  whidi  itiO  jnoaa^w— 
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examples  of  the  next  succeeding  times  teach  us  —  ever  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  refusing  the  communion  to  vicious  men.  That 
abolition,  however,  of  the  ancient  system  of  church  penance  had,  if  we 
may  believe  the  church  historian  Sozomene,  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
general  state  of  morals. 

m.  History  of  the  Schisms  op  the  Church. 

As  in  the  preceding  period,  so  also  in  this,  we  have  concluded  to 
separate  the  history  of  church  schisms  from  that  of  the  disputes  con- 
cerning doctrine  ;  the  former  standing  closely  connected  witn  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  and  the  history  of 
the  church  constitution,  and  hence  finding  here  its  most  natural  place. 

1.  The  Donatist  Schism. 

The  most  important  and  influential  church  division  which  we  have  to 
mention  in  this  period  is  the  Bonatist,  which  had  its  seat  in  Nortih 
Africa.  This  schism  may  be  compared  in  many  respects  with  that  of 
Novatian  in  the  preceding  period.  In  this,  too,  we  see  the  conflict,  for 
example,  of  Separatism  with  Catholicism  ;  and  it  is  therefore  important, 
in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  settie  and  establish  the  notion  of  the  visible, 
outward  unity  of  the  church,  and  of  the  objective  element  in  the  thing? 
of  religion  and  of  the  church.  That  which  distinguishes  the  present 
casp  is,  the  reaction,  proceeding  out  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  called  fortii,  in  this  instance,  by  a  peculiar  occasion,  agsdnst 
the  confounding  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  elements ;  on  which 
occasion,  for  the  first  time,  the  ideas  which  Christianity,  as  opposed  to 
the  pagan  religion  of  the  state,  had  fii-st  made  men  distinctly  conscious 
of,  became  an  object  of  contention  within  the  Christian  church  itself, — 
the  ideas  concerning  universal,  inalienable  human  rights ;  concerning 
liberty  of  conscience ;  concerning  the  rights  of  free  reli^ous  conviction. 
The  more  immediate  and  local  occasion  of  these  disputes  lay  in  a  cer- 
tain spirit  of  fanaticism,  which,  ever  since  the  spread  of  Montanism,  had 
prevailed  in  North  Africa,  and  also  in  various  circumstances  superin- 
duced by  the  Dioclesian  persecution. 

We  observed  already,  in  our  account  of  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
clesian, that  as  there  were  many  at  that  time  who  had  been  induced,  by 
force  or  by  fear,  to  deliver  up  the  sacred  writings  in  their  possession, 
(the  traditores ;)  so  too  there  were  many  accused  of  this,  against 
whom  the  accusation  could  by  no  means  be  proved.  Such  a  charge 
might  easily  be  converted  into  a  weapon  for  the  gratification  of  per- 
sonal malice  :  the  propensity  to  mistake  inferences  for  facts  rendered  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  prove  the  accusations.  AATien,  for  example,  sm 
individual  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  pagan  magistrates,  found 
means,  through  some  favorable  circumstances  or  other,  to  deliver  him- 
self without  denying  ;  yet  men  were  prone  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  faith,  he  would  assuredly,  like  other 
true  confessors,  have  suffered  martyrdom, — ho  could  have  escaped  only 
by  denying.  Agsun,  as  we  have  also  remarked  already  in  the  history 
of  that  persecution,  tiie  same  principles  were  not  held  by  all  with  re- 
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god  to  Am  pnper  mode  of  conduct  on  these  oectudonB.  Two  parties 
riood  oraosed  to  etch  otiier ;  &  prudent  and  &  &iiatical  one.  At  the 
hiNid  of  Ott  prodent  partj  was  the  bishop  MeoBurins  of  Carthage ;  and 
li  it  'wafl  oomnoQ,  especiall;  in  the  Weatara  church,  fi>r  the  archdea> 
MOf  to  be  the  ooofidanta  d  the  bishope,  and  to  take  puns  &&t  the  regn- 
htians  ordused  t^  them  sbould  be  carried  into  effect,  and  l^at  the  a» 
cqibne  aS  Hie  dmrch  should  be  maintuned ;  so  it  happened  that  bis 
iidkleaeoii  Cecilianns  stood  in  this  relation  to  Mensorius.  The  two 
■eem  to  have  been  united  in  a  matoal  nndentanding  to  oppose  anpersti- 


Tbere  were  many  who,  with  broken  credit,  Having  become  wev;  of 
Be  and  anzioiiB  to  get  rid  of  it,  hoped  in  Hiartp^om  to  find  a  death 
hmnable  anxng  tlie  Christians  and  meritorioos  in  the  nght  of  God ; 
•r  who,  perseeated  by  the  coDsdoosness  of  guilt,  hoped  in  this  way  to 
free  tlienwelTes  at  mce  from  all  their  sins ;  or  who  were  eager  to  be 
ttnnm  into  prism  as  oonfesson,  that  they  mi^t  there  be  loaded  with 
hooor,  kind  Izeatment,  and  presents  of  m.  kinds,  by  their  feQow  Chris- 
Hmm,  Hensurins  could  not  eodure  that  snch  persons  shoold  be  oon- 
fitmed  in  tiieir  knaveiy  or  their  delomon,  and  that  other  Christians 
dwold  be  deceived  and  abased  by  them.  He  was  dedrons  also  of  pre- 
venting the  scandal  which  would  thus  be  g^ven  to  the  Pagans.  He 
tfaerefbte  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  llie  expressions  of  honor  and  re- 
spect which  were  paid  to  such  men  in  their  prisons,  as  well  as  to  the 
"  eir  death. 


lererence  shown  them  as  martyrs  after  their  death.  In  general,  this 
pndent  man  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  &natics  who,  without  being 
accused  or  called  for,  sorreadered  tbemseWee  to  the  pa^  authoritieB, 
and  though  unasked,  yet  pubUcly  declared  they  had  Bibles  in  their 
biuses,  but  that  they  would  not  deliver  them  up,  —  that  such  enthumasts 
riioald  be  reverenced  as  martyra.  Since  ^e  Christians,  moreover, 
without  reflection  or  prudence,  thronged  in  crowds  to  their  dungeons, 
and  aneaaneas  and  alarm  might  in  this  way  be  easily  excited  among 
tlie  Pagans,  be  directed  hia  archdeacon  to  take  precautions  agunst 
iseh  results.  As  Mensurius  disapproved  of  everything  like  fanati- 
cal imprudence,  so  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  everything  for 
the  preaervatiou  of  lua  own  life,  and  for  the  external  quiet  of  his  com- 
■nmty,  which  could  be  done  without  directly  or  indirectly  denying  the 
bitli.  Wben  he  heard  that  a  church  at  Carthage  was  to  be  searched 
Ij  Hie  FagaDB,  he  caused  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  to  be  removed 
bun  it  to  a  jdace  of  safety,  and  writings  of  heretics  to  be  substituted  in 
Arir  stead,  which  die  inqnisitots  were  satisfied  to  find  there,  and  asked 
to  farther  questions.^  Mensurius,  as  a  natural  consequence,  made  all 
vidi  whose  saperstitioD  and  bnadcism,  or  with  whose  selfish  interests, 
Us  own  prudence  and  firmnen  came  in  conflict,  his  fiercest  enemies  ; 
■od  theee  peisons  took  pains  to  propagate  the  most  infamous  stories  of 
3u  oondnet.  ttliethcr  in  this  matter  he  and  Cscilianus  were  whoUif 
innocenli,  or  whitther,  misled  by  a  wellmeant  but  over-earnest  aeal 
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agsdnst  fanaticism,  they  allowed  themselres  to  be  drawn  into  various  acts 
of  violence  which  might  furnish  groands  for  just  crimination,  camioty 
for  the  want  of  impartial  sources  of  information,  be  certainly  known. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  antagonists  of  Mensurius  accused  him  of  con- 
cealing the  truth,  and  of  asserting  that  none  but  writings  of  heretics 
were  surrendered  to  the  Pagans,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself 
from  the  charge  of  giving  up  the  sacred  scriptures.  And  even  if  the 
pretence  were  well  grounded,  yet,  declared  they,  it  was  not  allowable  for 
a  Christian  to  use  such  deception.  Again,  they  accused  him  of  having 
caused  the  most  harsh  and  violent  measures  to  be  adopted  by  Caeciliaa 
for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  Christians  generally  from  testifying 
their  love  and  their  sympathy  for  the  imprisoned  confessors.^ 

The  fanatical  party  was  patronized  by  the  then  primate  of  Numidia, 
Secundus,  bishop  of  Tigbis.  In  a  letter  to  Mensurius,  he  disapproved 
the  manner  in  which  that  bishop  had  censured  the  fanatical  confessors ; 
and  declared  that  all  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than 
deliver  up  their  Bibles,  deserved  to  be  honored  as  martyrs.  Followins 
the  prevailing  style  of  allegorical  exposition  peculiar  to  that  age  ana 
country,  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  Rahab,  who  refused  to  sui^ 
render  up  the  two  spies ;  for  these  were  a  symbol  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  ^^When  the  soldiers  of  the  police,"  as  he  reported, 
<<  came  also  to  him,  and  demanded  copies  of  the  Bible,  he  said  to  tiiem: 
I  am  a  Christian  and  a  bishop ;  I  am  no  traditor.  And  when  they 
asked  only  for  a  few  useless  pieces  as  a  show,  (such  as  writings  of  here- 
tics,) he  refused  to  give  them  even  these  ;  —  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Maccabee  Eleazar,  who  would  not  consent  even  to  appear  as  if  he 
partook  of  the  swine's  flesh,  lest  he  might  set  an  example  of  apostacy 
to  others."  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  opinion  was  still  prevailmg  with  many  in  the 
North-African  church,  which  had  maintained  its  ground  from  the  time 
of  Cyprian,^  that  the  validity  of  all  sacerdotal  acts  depended  on  the 
subjective  character  of  the  persons  who  performed  them,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  valid  only  in  case  they  were  performed  by  menh 
bers  of  the  true  Catholic  church ; — that  consequently  a  sacerdotal  act  ex- 
ecuted by  an  excommunicated  person  was  wholly  without  force.  YThen, 
therefore,  in  the  year  305,  the  Numidian  provincial  bishops,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  above-named  Secundus,  assembled  at  Cirta  in  Nu- 
midia  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  a  new  bishop  for  this  city,  the  presi- 

1  See  the  representation  of  this  matter  by  ante  carceris  fores  martymm  patres  matrei- 
a  Donatist,  in  the  collection  of  Da  Pin,  que  Fanctissimse,  et  ab  extremo  oonspecm 
above  referred  to,  f.  155  et  156.  The  fanat-  libcronim  excussi,  graves  nocte  dieqno 
leal,  feu^perverting  hatred  of  the  Dona-  yigilias  ad  ostium  carceris  exercebant.  Eral 
lists,  the  language  of  unbridled  passion,  fletus  horribilis,  et  acerba  omnium,  qui  ad* 
which  is  not  to  be  mistaken  even  in  this  erant  lamentatio,  prohibere  pios  marmnm 
representation  itself,  inspire  the  reader  with  complexus  et  divclli  a  pietatis  officio  Chris- 
hut  little  hope  of  finding  here  any  historical  tianos,  Cfedliano  ssviente  tyranno  et  cm* 
truth.    Thus  among  other  things  it  is  said :  deli  camitice. 

£t  csedebantur  a  Csciliano  passim,  qui  ad  '  Augustin.  breviculus  collat.  cum  Donii- 

alendos  martvres  veniebant,  sitientibus  in-  tistis.  d.  III.  c.  13,  §  25.    Monumenta  in 

tus"  in  vinculis  confessoribus,  pocuU  fran-  Du  Pin  1.  c  f.  174. 

gebantur  ante  carceris  limina,  cibi  passim  ■  See  above,  the  disputes  concerning  bap- 

koeimndi   canibof   spai^bantnr,  jacebant  tism  by  heretics,  toI.  L  sect  2. 
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4eBt  opMied  the  meeting  1^  deoluing  HaA  they  ought  fint  to  examine 
ftamawTW,  aad  male  sore  that  there  was  no  traditor  among  them, 
(nuw  a  penon  of  th»  deeeription,  exokded  b;  the  hat  itself  from  the 
yMMnimum  of  the  chorob,  was  Tinfit  for  the  peifonnance  of  vaj  Bacr»- 
■eatal  act.)  Sereral  among  the  eztsting  tnshope  were  accused  l^ 
nmor ;  sereral  oonld  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  of  haTing  g^vea 
n»  ottwr  writiogs  (e.g.  on  medicine)  instead  <^  the  Bible ;  one,  who 
pbiiily  had  no  each  excuse  to  ofier,  trat,  thou^  he  had  surrendered  a 
ewT  of  (he  Bible,  vet  remuned  st«ad&st  in  the  confesnm  of  the  fitith, 
mid  to  the  bishop  eeonndus :  "  Yon  know  how  long  Floma  (the  pdioe- 
effioer)  persecuted  me,  to  induce  me  to  scatter  incense,  and  God  detrr^ 
(red  me  from  his  haada,  my  brother ;  but  ance  God  has  forgiven  me, 
do  joa  also  leave  me  to  the  jnd^nent  of  God."  Hereupon  Secundus, 
is  «  mj  dtaiaoteristio  of  hia  buttic,  spritual  pnde,  exclaimed :  "  What 
•n  we  to  do,  titen,  witii  the  mari^i  t  Because  they  did  not  ^ve  up 
tii^  BiUes,  was  the  very  reason  fi»  which  they  have  been  crowned." 
The  accoaed  sud :  "  Lmvo  roe  till  I  appear  hefore  the  jodgmentwat 
of  God  ;  there  I  will  render  my  account."  A  certain  bidiop,  Purpo- 
noB,  of  irascible  temperament,  —  against  whom  a  &r  weightier  charge 
was  pending,  which  doubtless  required  to  be  more  c&refiilly  looked 
into,  ^  instead  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  cast  suepiciou  on  8e- 
eundus  himself:  "How  could  it  be  believed  that  when  he  had 
been  seized,  and  had  declared  that  he  posseesed  copies  of  the  Bible, 
and  yet  did  not  deliver  them  up,  the  <^cerB  of  police  would  quietly 
noeive  such  a  declaration,  aoA  allow  him  to  go  free,  wlule  so  many 
odiets  who  had  declined  to  surrender  their  Bibles,  were  compelled  to 
■ofier  severo  tortures  and  death?"  Since,  however,  the  conduct  of  the 
paesn  authoritiee  varied  so  much  according  to  their  different  tempers ; 
asd  aince  so  many  particular  circumstances  might  procure  for  one  a 
better  lot  than  fell  to  Uie  others,  tiiis  conclusion,  which  was  intended  to 
bring  snBpici<m  cm  Secundus,  was  at  least  a  very  unsafe  one.  Another 
Secundos  among  the  assembled  lushops,  nephew  of  the  one  fint  men- 
timied,  begged  the  latter  to  conader  what  oanger  threatened  the  peace 
tC  the  church,  if  men  should  be  disposed  to  push  the  matter  further. 
AD  the  accused  would  in  the  end  unite  agunst  him ;  and  consequently 
a  achism  was  inevitable.  Therefore  it  was  finally  resolved,  for  the  pre^ 
wvation  (^the  quiet  of  tiie  church,  to  leave  all  Uiat  was  past  to  the  judg- 
ment rfGod.^ 

.  *  8m  die  tnsHctuni  of  thii  uHmblj  in  vnt.     Ont  rtuon  wn  the  deflniie  iUie. 

Aaputiii.  cmli*  Cmconiom,  L IIL  c  17,  ment  of  the  dale  uid  of  the  co[UIll^  whkk 

tio,  mad  Ibe  monamenta  in  Dit  Pin,  f.  1 79.  common  prmctice  ia  dril  miuaclioiu  wu 

Iha  DoBttiKi  decUred,  it  ii  bne,  at  the  contiarj  to  ibe  ecclwiudcai  cotiom.  Wiib- 


_      .     .  «  in  Canhiage,  A.D.  411,  oni  doobt  lliii  waa  censured  ti] 

t  ttiilf    docnmeota  were   intcnmlated,  liiu,  H  wl  Dnchnrcblike  tbio^,  in  the  Sic- 

(til  AanMin.  teeiicoL  coUat  d.  IIL  e.  17,  mian  formulas  of  faith ;  jtn  a  wm  in  the 

■al  L  <vI)b  Ftn,  IbL  SSl ;)  but  thar  aiier-  inilailce  where  he  ceoiored  it,  an  enliralf 

tiou  can  be  regarded  no  otberwiie  Iban  ai  different  affair,  —  it  related  there  to  a  d^ 

TCf;  vmyMmti  at  Ifaej  were  iodiocd  to  taimination  of  doorinee,  which  could  mM 

dcaj  tretTtliiilS  dial  conflicted  with  the  in-  b«  M  boond  to  a  particnlar  lime ;  hot  l>er& 

tooti  of  Ibcir  paitr;  "'^  the  leaaoni  al-  on  the  other  hand,  it  ttlaied  to  a  jadidat 

Sw  wAb«i  ten  ao  dMidTewii^  wiM*- 
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We  have  brought  together  these  characteristio  traits  oat  of  the  timet 
that  preceded  the  Donatist  schism,  because  it  is  in  the  excitement  of 
temper  which  here  betrays  itself,  and  in  the  hostile  relations  betwixt 
the  prudent  partj  of  Mensurius  of  Carthage,  and  the  opposite  fismatacal 
party  of  the  Numidian  bishops,  we  must  look  for  the  ori^nal  caoses  of 
this  schism. 

The  bishop  Mensurius  died  soon  after  the  Dioclesian  persecutioii  was 
ended,  in  the  year  311,  by  the  edict  of  Gaierius.  Having  been  caDed 
on  some  special  business  to  appear  before  the  emperor  Maxentius  at 
Rome,  he  died  on  the  way  when  he  was  returning  home.  It  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  on  the  demise  of  a  bishop,  that  his  archdeacon  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy;  because,  having  possessed  the  confidenot 
and  been  often  vested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  bishop,  he  had  already 
acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  church.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
archdeacon  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  presbyters,  this  practice  would 
easily  become  an  occasion  of  jealousies  and  divisions.  Csdcilian  had 
particularly  against  him  that  party  in  the  Carthaginian  community  and 
m  the  Numidmn  church  who  disputed  the  principles  of  Mensurius.  Al 
the  head  of  his  enemies  in  Carthage  stood  a  bigoted  widow  by  tfie 
name  of  Lucilla,  a  person  of  wealth,  and,  by  means  of  her  wealth,  of 
power.  This  individual  attached  great  importance  to  certun  fragmentf 
of  human  bones  which  she  had  obtained  from  some  quarter  or  other, 
and  which  she  gave  out  to  be  relics.  These  pretended  relics  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  kissing  every  morning  previously  to  partaking,  as  was 
customary  in  this  country,^  of  the  consecrated  bread.^  She  usually 
took  them  along  with  her  also  to  the  early  morning  service,  and  here  too 
kissed  her  relics  previously  to  partaking  of  the  communion.  The  arch- 
deacon, whose  duty  it  was  to  look  afler  the  order  of  the  church,  repri* 
manded  her  for  this  superstitious  custom,  and  threatened  her,  in  case 
she  did  not  desist  from  it,  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly necessary  that  some  check  should  be  given  to  the  spreading  super- 


At  all  events,  enough  has  not  been  of  snch  an  assembly,  even  under  these  tSr- 

UA  ma  of  the  older  sjmodal  transai^tions  to  cnmstances,  might  be  proved, 

render  it  possible  to  decide,  whetlier  this  ^  See  vol.  I.  sect  2,  respecting  the  daily 

waa  seally  so  unprecedented.    The  other  communion  in  the  church  of  North  Africa, 

party  <xmid,  however,  adduce  an  example  *  See  Optatus  Milevit  de  schismate  Doo- 

of  ne  «ontrarj.    To  the  Donatists,  who  atistar.  1.  L  c  16.    In  this  place  it  ia  sudt 

puahed  their  opposition  to  the  confounding  ante  spiritalem  cibum  et  potnm ;  which 

of  eeciesiastiad  and  political  matters  to  the  cannot  refer  to  the  domestic  communioa 

extreme  of  fanaticism,  such  a  determinate  alone/ for  in  this  the  second  had  no  plaee. 

date  was  in  itself  a  hateful  thing,  because  it  Probably  Lucilla  observed  the  same  cii»- 

looked  like  such  confusion.    It  is  worthy  of  tom  in  the  church  communion  which  she 

remark,  that  they  even  required  an  exam-  had  been  in  the  practice  of  at  home,  and 

pie  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  determination  thus  her  superstitious  observances  becamt 

of  date  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  =— a  proof  known  to  Csecilian.    The  opinion  of  An- 

of  the  very  narrow  character  of  their  criti-  bespin,  (Albaspineus,)  that  she  had  been 

dam.    The  ssoMcf  reason  was,  that  at  the  led  by  the  custom  or  the  mutual  kiss  of 

time  of  the  persecution  no  such  assembly  brotherly  love  preceding  the  communion,  to 

oonld  have  been  held.    This  reason.  Mar-  transfer  this  form  to  her  relics,  for  the  por- 

eellinus,  the  president  of  the  religious  con-  pose  of  maintaining  thereby  the  comma* 

ference,  who  rejected  the  first  as  amounting  nion  with  her  patron  saint,  is  not  sufficiently 

to  nothing,  declared  to  be  more  weigh^.  well-groundea,  since  the  practice  of  kissing 

But  the  &hops  of  the  oUier  party  could  relics,  especially  with  females,  existed  else* 

easily  die  examples  out  of  the  histor^r  of  where  also. 
te  pantevtioiii,  bj  wfaidi  the 
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riUon  nilh  renid  to  nfict,  and  perhapa  GsaaliBD  fomid  it  particniarly 
oftonn  Aat  us  aeemed  to  atti^te  ft  hi^ier  auctifpiig  power  to  h«r 
nlks  Aaa  to  die  nenment  of  the  nipper.^  Muy  indications  go  to 
Atrw  tbat  tbe  Knnu^n  bisbou  sotirip^ed  die  dioice  trf  CiBciliaii,  and 
inmaAatelyaftarUeiiBariai' death  onaeamred  toBecomfor  thenHwlres 
ft  partT  in  tho  coemaiuij,  and  to  oi^kmw  tim  par^  to  CiBcilian.  D(^ 
MtaSiOUimcfCaaeNum  ta  Namdift,  is  aud  to  uto  1>een  busy  erea 
at  ^f  Mi^  stage.'  Mfiimdns  of  Ti^ns,  jvimata  of  Nanudu,  tbe 
aealoQa  aotagodat  of  die  Oaeeiliao  party,  sent  oertun  eoclesiastics  to 
Garthafpi,  who  hdd  sepaiate  assemblies  in  the  boose  of  Lndlla,  and 
plaoed  ft  pioriaonaiy  superintendent,  imder  the  civtMnary  title  of 
nsilor,  (npMdmfr.)  over  (he  entire  afiairs  of  tbe  ehnrob.*  Tba 
man  nutanoe  the  pa^  of  Gmnlian  bad  to  fear  against  lus  cbmoe, 
Am  aton  w^eat  reason  bad  they  for  baatemnK  the  whole  thing  to  a  coor 
dmapo.  Bot,  widiont  donbt,  it  was  difficolt  cere  to  bit  upon  tbe  right 
eSBM  tot  preMrvinc  anaiuniity  and  qniet ;  for  if  they  waited  until  the 
aninl  oCtae  Knnii£an  provincial  Irisaope,  who  were  m  tlie  praotiGe  of 
amdng  at  the  oxdinataon  t^  the  Inahop  vt  Cartbaoe,  it  waa  to  be  fan- 
seco  that  dtese  would  oppose  the  election.  Sbcrald  the  or^nation  be 
eoiqileted  before  their  arrival,  new  cause  would  be  (^ven  them  for  dis- 
tlrtTffr"^~i  and  complaint ;  but  stiU  they  conld  not  pronounce  tbe  eps- 
oopal  eonseoration,  after  it  had  once  been  Bolemnizcd,  null  and  void  ; 
■nee,  althoagh  the  Nnmidian  provincial  bishops  might  often  be  invited 
to  aaost  on  these  occaKons,  yet  nothing  had  been  expresslj^  settled  on 
this  point  in  the  eccleaiastic&l  laws.*  The  election  and  ordmation  were 
dMrobre  baatened  to  a  completion,  and  tbe  latter  office  was  performed 
ij  ft  neighboring  Inahop,  Felix  of  Aptongis."  Agtunst  the  new  bishop, 
toe  powerfdl  Lucilla,  with  her  pait^,  now  took  her  stand ;  and  to  dua 
party  belonged  tbe  elders  of  the  Garthagjnian  chorch.* 

1  Optatni'.  ana /nrpaalrel  Mlid  ulatari  ginii  ordinent,  aimt  nee  BomnDie  ecrlesla 

0^  MB.  —  althoB^  Ae  pnrpoKtnt  maj  be  oidinBt  aliqnu  eplscopni  metrapoUuniu ; 

iMunJ  alio  limply  to  lime.  ttd  dc  proiimo  Ontirnaii  cpucopDi.    Aog- 

■^  tbe  inTotigatioiu  of  the  tribaiul  mtio,  hrencaliu  d.  Ill,  in  Dn  Pin  monn- 

isj.  _.  _!. 1 T» under  the  menu,  f.  311.    According  to  Optatni,  1. 18, 

jidlohSTe  Ibeie  were  two  mdiTidual*,    Botnu    asd 

CaniNigriiadhnc  Celealiiu,  pinbabl;  pmhjUn  in  the  Cn- 

uiiwio  Cndliano  icbiima  leciue  Canha-  thaginian  charrh,  who  haitcned  Ihe  election 

riM.    Bm  AagnMin.  bnrkaliit,  L  c  ap«d  in  hope*  that  the  dmice  might  hll  on  one 

nPia,£alS.  or  thenuelTo.     The  fact  that  lo    manj 

■  Thai  nj*  AagnHJa,  Benno  M,  f  9>,  reaHm  were  hnntrd  np  (hnn  one  qnanar 

T.T.  ad.  Benedict.  Patia,  f.  146,  D.    The  and  anoifacr  to  inraltdata  that  obiMtioa  of 

""'""*'  ...  .    ^  ....■,  p^^Ij^  that 


«Udi  Mt  mbKOMntlT  at  Rome,  nn 
SMan  biAMHddiiadea,  It  ii  Hid 
htm  uiu»ed :  Donalnm  a  Caiii  Nigri 


N  be  wiiallj  relied  on.    Yet  tbe  waa,aceordinglotbemoTecommonpraetiE«, 

intit,  BM  improbable ;  and  all  lolemntMd  in  the  prtwnoe  and  wUh  tbe  «»■ 

Mc  pneodnag  cnnnuuaoei   place   Iba  operaiioDarilwHnmi^antdsluna.  Optatn% 

rof  Ifao  Dodatiit  Khiim  in  a  deanr  ho««Ter,intTodQC«i  tbainmaikof  hiioa^ 
ai  a  npoTt  (didtnr.)    PvAtft  tbe  tratfa  at 

•Tie  tmaumu  at  A«  Donatiit  part^,  bottom  waiiiBpljtU*, that thow two pna* 

■  Aa  faUgkMi  eonfaiiKM  in    Cu&age,  bTten  aapind  after  tbe  eplaeopal  dl^ri^, 

*til  that  it  wai  br  DO  meani  a  eomiDon  and,  bavt^  been  dlMpnointed,  wete  fee  Hh 


b7.*_ .„    ...  .     „ 

Car  tba  bWiop  of  Ciarth^e  to  be  nwon  led  to  fceiar  tbe  dhiiion. 

i   hj   %    Nnmidian    HetropoUtan  *  TIm  name  of  tbb  town  ia  written  i« 

^tadkabeatwckaiwCatbolicB  Ij:  AtttagDenai*,  AptangUaoBi,  Au 

—  —  Nnmidia,  wet  ptonfa.  tana. 

xpnaodUM Canha.  •  Ttm  ii  Imi  ilrtt^  siii*il  : 
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The  primate  of  Numid^a  came  afterwards,  with  hia  bishops,  to  Car* 
thage,  either  without  being  sent  for,  or,  as  the  other  party  alleged,  at 
the  invitation  of  Lucilla  and  those  connected  with  her.  They  met  firom 
the  latter  with  a  very  fnendly  reception  ;  and  they  manifested,  fiom  the 
first,  hostile  feelings  towards  Gddcilian,  whom  they  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge as  a  bishop.  Gsecilian  now  challenged  his  adversaries  to  produce 
their  charges,  if  they  had  any  against  him :  but  they  began  by  accis- 
ing  as  a  traditor  the  bishop  who  had  ordsdned  him ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  that  old  principle  of  the  NorUi-African  church,  they  refused  to 
recognize  as  vsJid  an  ordination  which  had  been  performed  by  a  tradi- 
tor. Gaecilian  went  still  farther :  he  oflfcred  to  resign  his  oflSice,  and 
return  to  his  former  post  as  a  deacon,  so  that  he  could  be  ordained  anew 
by  the  Numidian  bishops.^  But  the  latter  were  too  far  committed 
against  him  to  enter  into  any  such  compromise.  They  now  proceeded 
to  accuse  Caecilian  himself ;  and,  as  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  to  be 
a  regular  bishop,  they  chose  in  his  stead  the  reader  Majorianus,  a  favo- 
rite  of  Lucilla.  An  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian  bishops  at  Carthage 
excommunicated  GsBcilian,  because  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
ordained  by  a  traditor.^  The  fanaticism  which  prevailed  already  at 
tills  assembly  is  characteristically  shown  by  the  following  expression  of 
(me  of  its  members :  ^^  As  unfruitful  weeds  are  mown  down  and  cast 
away,  so  the  thurificati  and  traditores,^  and  those  who  are  schismaticat 
ly  ordained  by  traditors,  cannot  remain  in  the  church  of  God,  except 
tibey  acknowledge  their  error,  and  become  reconciled  with  the  church 
by  the  tears  of  repentance."* 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  schism  in  the  North-Afrioan 
church.  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  casea, 
each  of  the  two  parties  now  endeavored  to  secure  for  itself  the  recogni- 
tion of  other  churches  ;  and  thus  the  breach  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
tended. The  emperor  Gonstantine,  who  just  at  the  present  juncture 
had  obtuned  the  sovereignty  over  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  moat 
have  been  prejudiced  from  the  beginning  agmst  the  party  of  Majori- 
nus ;  for,  in  the  very  first  laws  by  which  he  bestowed  various  privileges 
on  the  CathoUc  church  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  he  expressly  ex- 

trstem  of  oivanizadon  which  prevailed  in  decline  giving  ap  what  had  been  entrosted 
the  North- Ajfrican  church  (see  vol.  I.  4  I  )•  to  them ;  and,  at  all  events,  most  have  been 
The  adversaries  of  the  Donatists  explain  obliged  to  give  np  the  whole  to  the  new 
this  as  follows :  When  the  bishop  Men-  bishop,  whoever  he  might  be.  It  is  qnite 
sarins,  uncertain  as  to  the  issue  of  his  busi-  evident  that,  as  often  happem  m  simifatf 
ness,  left  Carthage,  he  entrusted  the  precious  cases,  such  motives,  the  existence  of  wfatdi 
movables  of  the  church  to  the  care  of  these  could  not  possibly  be  proved,  were  falsely 
elders,  with  the  charge  to  deliver  them  over,  imputed  to  these  persons, — alter  the j  be- 
in  case  he  died  before  his  return,  to  his  sac-  came  hated  as  the  promoters  of  Donatism. 
oessor  in  the  bishopric.  But,  as  these  ^  Optat  I.  19.  Csdhan  would  hardlj 
seniores  wished  to  retain  the  whole  in  their  have  been  induced  to  consent  to  this,  had  he 
own  possession,  it  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  not  at  that  time  conceded  the  principle,  thai 
to  deliver  them  over  into  the  hands  of  Cas-  an  ordination  performed  by  a  tradtior  was 
oilian,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  enmity  invalid. 

to  him.    Optatas,  I.  19 :  Qui  faucibus  avar-  ^  Augnstin.  breviculns  d.  m.  c.  14,  4  26. 

ituBCommendatam  ebiberant  predaoL  Cum  '  See  vol.  I.  §  1. 

seddere  cogerentur,  subdnxerunt  communio-  ^  Liber  c.  Fulgentinm  Donatistam,  c.  HL 

ni  pedem.  Bat  how  was  this  known  to  be  the  Da  Pin  monomenta,  p.  17S. 
iMt  XtetlMMpeiMoi certainly oovld not 


eMed  iiie  otlier  party  frmn  all  share  m  {hem,  and  declared  himself  de- 
cidedly oppoeed  to  it ;  although  this  proceeding  was  in  direct  oontradio> 
tion  to  those  prindples  of  universal  toleration  which  Consf^nt^ne  had 
afowed  ni  tbe  lawa  enacted  about  the  same  time.  The  fanaticism  which 
we  &id  prevailing  in  this  party  at  its  very  origin,  may  doubtless  have 
fimushed  oocasion  enou^  for  representing  it  to  the  emperor  as  com- 
poaed  of  dangerous  men,  without  his  knowing  anything  more  about  the 
chancier  of  mese  disputes.^  The  party  of  Majorinus,  which  saw  itself 
ooDdemned  without  a  hearing,  presented  to  the  emperor,  then  residing 
ia  Gaul,  a  petition,  entreating  him,  by  his  love  of  iustice,  to  name 
jpAgoB  in  that  countary  itself  for  &e  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  na> 
ttfre  of  the  ccmtroversy  which  had  ansen  in  the  North-Amcan  church,* 
ThOT  pnMUy  chose  to  have  their  judges  from  Gaul,  because  these 
wcNud  be  feast  HaUe  to  suspicion;  inasmuch  as  this  country  had  escaped 
fte  laat  persecutions  of  the  Christian  church,  and  therefore  no  traditors 
wore  to  De  found  there  as  in  the  other  churches.    The  emperor  there- 

£  directed  that  Melchiades,  (Miltiades,)  bishop  of  Rome,  with  five 
Gallic  Inshops,  should  inquire  into  the  aflbir ;  that  Gaecilian  should 
appear  before  Aem,  with  ten  bishops  who  were  to  present  the  charges 
agynat  lum,  and  ten  other  bishops  who  were  to  defend  him.  The  trial 
was  holden  in  the  year  813 ;  and  Melchiades  came  attended  with 
fifteen  other  Italian  bishops.  The  bbhop  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae  in 
Numidia,  with  whom,  as  we  remarked  above,  the  germ  of  the  schism 
be^m,  now  also  stood  at  the  head  of  Caecilian's  accusers ;  as  indeed 
he  seems  generally  to  have  been  at  that  time  the  soul  of  the  whole 
party.  His  charges  against  the  latter  were  found  to  be  unsustsdned  ; 
but  he  himself  was  declared  guilty  of  various  acts  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  church.  The  party  of  Majorinus  having  declared,  as  was  to  be 
eipected,  that  injustice  had  been  done  them  by  this  decision,  Constan- 
tfaie  directed,  in  the  year  314,  that  the  charges  against  the  ordainer  of 
Oneilian,  the  above-named  bishop  Felix,  should  be  examined  according 
t»  the  usual  judicial  form  at  Carthage,  where  access  could  be  had  to 
afl  Ae  records  and  witnesses  that  might  be  needed  in  the  trial ;  and 
that  an  ecclesiastical  convention  at  Aries  should  hear  delegates  from 
the  two  parties,  and  so  enter  into  a  new  investigation  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  result  of  the  first  inquiry  was,  that  Felix  was  declared  inno- 
oeni.  The  council  of  Aries  decided  likewise  against  the  party  of  Mar 
jorinus,  and  established  at  the  same  time  three  canons  which  in  part 
lere  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  this  party,  and  partly  were  designed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar  divisions  for  the  future.  As  the  charge 
of  denying  the  &ith  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  had  been  one  of  £e 
principal  occasions  which  led  to  this  schism,  and  such  accusations,  re* 
peatea  over  merely  on  the  ground  of  vague  report,  might  often  result 
in  fflmilar  consequences,  it  was  decided  in  tiie  thirteenth  canon  that 
those  only  tifho  could  be  convicted  by  public  documents  of  having  deliv- 
ered up  copies  of  the  holy  scriptures  or  pn^rty  of  the  churoh, 

1  lo  s  reseript,  isracd  in  the  beginnhie  of  ^  Ko&earutm  iuaniac  6»dputnt ;  mendoo 

Ae  Tear  313,  addressed  to  CaKilianiis,  biAop  is  made  of  their  ftavia, 

of  tarthage,  and  cited  in  EaseUiis,  X.  6,  *Thep^tiooistobeawadiBOplitai^l 

the  adiierentt  of  the  other  party  an  sQrled  §  ti. 
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or  of  ha^4ng  irifonned  against  other  Christians  before  tiiie  tribouals, 
should  be  deposed  from  their  spiritual  ofSces.  No  other  accusation 
but  those  which  could  be  thus  substantiated,  should  be  received.  As, 
moreover,  the  party  of  Majorinus  held  fast  to  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  the  North-AfricMi  church,  that  the  validity  of  a  sacramental 
act  depended  on  the  fact  that  the  performer  of  it  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church,  it  was  established  as  a  rule,  in  reference 
to  ordination,  that,  although  this  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  a 
person  who  could  be  legally  convicted  of  those  transgressions,  it  should 
still  remain  valid  in  case  nothing  else  was  to  be  objected  agidnst  it.  The 
same  principle  of  the  objectivity  of  sacramental  acts  was,  moreover,  in 
the  eighth  canon,  so  defined  —  probably  with  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  North-African  schismatics  —  that  baptism  was  always  to  be 
considered  valid  if  it  had  been  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.^  For  the  rest,  it  may  well  be  inferred  £rom  the 
passionate  tone  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  uiis  council  and  sent  to  the 
Roman  bishop  Silvester,  that  the  spirit  wnich  prevailed  in  it  was  not 
calculated  to  dispose  the  other  party  for  peace.  The  party  of  Majori- 
nus appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. We  have  observed  before,  how  very  strange  it  then  appeared  te 
Constantino,  that  an  appeal  should  be  maide  from  an  episcopal  decision 
on  ecclesiastical  matters  to  his  own  tribunal.  In  his  reply  to  the  bisk- 
ops,  he  manifests  his  displeasure  against  the  party  of  Majorinus  by 
the  most  violent  expressions.^  Tet  he  accepted  the  appeal,  and  lis- 
tened himself  to  the  delegates  of  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
316 ;  his  decision  also  went  in  favor  of  Caecilian.  From  this  time  ike 
whole  matter  took  another  turn  ;  laws  of  the  state  now  appeared  against 
the  party  of  Majorinus  ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  churches,  and  the 
places  where  they  assembled  were  confiscated.^  They  were  treated  as 
transgressors  of  the  imperial  laws.  The  force  by  which  it  was  sou^t 
to  destroy  them,  proved,  as  usually  happens,  only  the  means  of  ^ving 
them  a  new  impulse,  and  pushed  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  already  ex- 
isting among  them  in  the  bud,  into  full  development.  MajorinuS|  in* 
deed,  died  in  the  year  815  ;  but  with  him  the  schism,  which  had  struck 
deeper  root,  by  no  means  ceased.  Besides,  he  had  rather  served  to 
^ve  an  outward  name  to  the  party,  than  really  constituted  the  head 
and  soul  of  it.  The  latter  had  till  now  been  Donatus,  bishop  of  Casse 
Nigrse  in  Numidia,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Majorinus  as^ 
under  similar  circumstances,  Novatus  had  done  to  Novatian  at  the  be- 
^nmng  of  the  Novatian  schism.  But  Donatus,  the  successor  of  Majo* 
rinus,  was  himself  iiiQ  head  and  soul  of  the  sect.  And  he  was  weB 
suited  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  party,  being  a  man  of  fiery,  untutored 
eloquence,  of  great  firmness  of  principle,  and  of  great  energy  of  ae- 
tion.     The  excessive  admiration  of  Ms  party  converted  him  into  a 

1  According  to  one  reading,  this  canon  for  the  expression  of  any  snch  oppontion  ttt 

would  be  pointed,  not  against  these  North  the  Arians  ? 

Africans,  bm  against  the  Arians.    But  the  ^  See  this  letter  in  Du  Pin  acta,  f.  184. 

other  is  most  probably  the  original  reading.  >  Aug.  ep.  88,  §  3.    Contra  lit  PetiUani 

What  possible  occasion  could  there  be,  at  c.  92,  §  205. 
tkat  time,  esp^ally  in  the  Westam  church, 
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«OTl:er  <^  nnracleB,  uid  gave  him  the  title  of  the  Oreat.^  Fnun  hfan, 
loo,  the;  receired  &ta  name,  the  SonatitU;  and  b;  this  name  we  shall 
laneefOTth  call  them.' 

The  DonatiatB,  in  their  pnblio  declarations,  must,  of  course,  appl;  to 
ftemMlres  some  appropriate  title  in  order  to  diBtinemsh  their  owa  sect 
from  die  party  of  mnr  opponents,  and  from  the  douiinaiit  church  in 
Nortti  Afrwa.  The;  themore  oijled  t^iemsekes  hj  a  name  wholly 
mcdbnnve  in  itself,  ue  "pus  Donati,"  as  the  most  convenient  way  of 
naldng  OiemBelves  bunm  in  tiieir  relation  to  anotiier  detenninate  ho- 
man  party.  This  otlier  party,  it  is  true,  following  the  unjustifiable 
jnctice  of  imputing  inferences  of  Iheir  own  ss  facts  against  their  adver- 
Miice,  a^ned  from  this  party  name  that  they  were  for  being  some- 
Oaag  dee  Uian  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  Ga^olic  church ;  t^t  l^ey 
Am  set  Ihemsdvea  off  as  a  mere  human  party ;  jnst  as  in  after  times  a 
■mlsr  license  of  impntation  was  often  indulged  m  by  the  churtA  dovA- 
HMHt  against  dntreh  partitt  which  had  seceded  &om  it.  The  Donatists 
\n  DO  means  admitted  the  thing  wUch  was  sssumed  in  these  accusa- 
bans ;  they  declared  that  they  ctJled  themselves  after  the  name  of  Do- 
natas,  not  as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  but  as  one  of  the  bishops  of 
Ae  ancient  church  derived  from  Christ.'  And  not  without  reason 
could  they  say  that  they  might  rightly  call  their  adversaries,  precisely 
after  the  same  manner,  Mensurifits  and  Cfficilianiata.*    The  name  Dona- 

I  It  went  to  inch  >  pnu  that  they  were  in  Magnus  were  one  uid  the  Bsmc  indiTidaal ; 

Aa  habil  or  ■weAiing'  per  caooa  DonatL  that  the  formpr,  on  accoant  of  having  m) 

AagtHt.  Eiurrat.  ia  I'b.  A.  f  5.  ^o'lf  distingnished  hlmiclf  bj  hia  actmtT 

*  One  miclit  Iw  doabLfal,  whether  the  in  behalf  of  uc  intcrcata  of  hia  party,  hsd, 

■MBel  pan  Donati,  UonatitliE,  Donatiani,  after  the  death  of  MajotiDnB,  obtained  the 

WnderiTedorigiDatljfromDoiiBlaB  aCaii*  Hnt  bishopric  of  hii  partj.     In  farorof  thij 

B^gria,  or  from  Donatai  Maenoi.    The  ez-  wonld  be  the  fact,  ibal  Oplstna  of  MiteTa 

fkuiiini  gi*en  bj  DonaCisu  lbein»e1ve»  aecina  to  hare  knowledge  of  onl;  one  Do. 

poiMB,  it  ii  tmc,  qoite  distinctly',  to  the  lac-  natai ;  but  ag«in>l  it  ii  the  fact  that  tha 

lirdcriTation  («e  the  words  of  Petilianoa,  Donaliata  expreaal}'  diilingaiabed  one   of 

liAop  of  Cna  in  [Camidia,  which  will  pre-  ihcte  two  Donameea  from  the  other,  (ace 

a«Mlj  be  quoted,  co!lat.c.r)onatiBl.fol.  296,  Augnslin.  brevicnina  coUat.  c.  DonatiatU 

taf.     But  it  mBT  be  that  although  this  d.  III.     Dn  Pin,  f.  333,  c.  20;}   and,  more- 

MlBa  was  taken  originoUj  from  Doiuuns  a  over,  the  Catholic  biahopa  recognized,  at  (he 

CMii  Kigria,  jet  this  pcnon  was  afterwards  religious  conference  in  Caithagc,  this  dii- 

fclgDtten  among  hia  pan;,  in  conseqnence  linctiun  as  a  correct  one ;  and  Anguatiii  — 

tl  iba  &r  greater  inSnence  of  the  aecond  who  at  an  earlier  period,  as  be  aava  in  hia 

DoBartoa.     The  title  pan  Donati  actually  KEtractiuns,  had  confounded  together  the 

wenis  already  in  the  petition  of  the  Dona-  two  Donati  —  cxpreesly  diatinguuhc*  them, 

lit  party  addicascd  to  the  empcnir  Con-  c.  Crcscooinm  Donaliatam,  1.  II.  f  2.  Again: 

MDline,  in  the  j-ear  313,  (in  OptatQs,  L  1.  the  IrnnslnTion  of  bishops,  forbidden  by  the 

|tli)and.ifthiBcilstionia  perfectly  correct,  laws  of  the  church,  waa  by  no'meana  ao 

IS  fiDlbcr  donbi  cooUl  eiiat  aboot'  the  cor-  common  in  the  Western  church  as  it  waa  in 

t«ctoes«  of  the  deriTBtiun  of  the  name  from  theEaEtcm;  and,  had  Donatna  M,  inctirred 

Dooatiu  a  Cuia  Xigris.    But  it  is  certain  the  charge  of  an  act  so  eontraiy  lo  the  lawt 

Aat  Optatna  docs  t>o(  pit  ni  the  original  of  the  church,  his  adversariea  conld  hardly 

title  ofthis  petition,  but  hoa  modiSed  it  by  haTs  faiied  to  make  use  of  anch  ao  adian- 

(be  name  which  the  Doualiat  puty  then  tage  against  him. 

We.    The  original  title  we  find  rather  in  '  The  w<uds  of  (he  Donatiat  Cresconini 

tberelalioAnaliDiproconaaliaAfricK, where  are  :  Quod  Donntusnon  auctor  eliastitDter 

it  ii  laid,  libelluA  tradilar  a  parte  Majorini,  ecrlesi^  qtiac  antea  non  fueral,  aed  a  ChiiatO 

Tliua  the  pan?  waa  atjlcd,  till  the  time  when  dcdactic  et  antiquis  untis  ex  episcopii  fnerit. 

■he   name   of  Majorinos   became   wholly  In   Angustin.  c  Cieaconini   Donatjatam, 

tdipaed  I7  thM  of  DonBiaa  Magnns.    Yet  L  IV.  f  7. 

there  ia  one  other  poasible  mppositioii, —  *  The  woidi  of  the  Donatift  hiahi^  Peti> 

ihat  Oooataa  a  Cmii  Kigria  and  Donatnt  Ganoi  at  the  cunhtenee  fa  Cailhige :  8(0 
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tists,  which  was  applied  to  them  by  their  opponents,  may,  in  its  intended 
meaning,  perhaps,  have  implied,  &om  the  beginning,  something  that  was 
offensive :  they  themselves  would  never  acknowle<j^e  it.* 

Ursacius,  a  count  of  the  empire,  had  been  directed  to  carry  Qie  laws 
against  the  Donatists  into  effect ;  and  a  person  of  this  description,  ac- 
customed to  military  despotism,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  proceed 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  with  that  spirit  of  kindness  and  forbearance, 
without  which  the  enthusiastic  spirit,  already  in  existence,  mi^  easily 
be  fanned  into  a  fiercer  flame.  The  forcible  measures  to  which  Ursa- 
cius resorted,^  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Donatists  to  unite  widi 
the  dominant  church,  produced  the  most  violent  ferment  of  spirits. 
There  existed  in  North  Africa  a  band  of  fanatical  ascetics,  who,  despis- 
ing all  labor,  wandered  about  the  coxmtry  among  the  huts  of  the  peas- 
ants, (whence  they  were  called  by  their  adversaries  circumceUianeSj^ 
and  supported  themselves  by  begging.  They  styled  themselves  the 
Christian  champions,  aganistici.  These  people  could  easily  be  exdted 
to  any  species  of  fanaticism :  while  the  Pagans  were  still  in  power,  par- 
ties of  these  circumcelliones  had  often,  to  no  useful  purpose,  demolicuied 
the  idols  on  their  estates,  and  thus  exposed  themselves — which  was  in 
fact  their  object — to  martyrdom.^  It  is  no  more  than  natural  that 
these  persons,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  discourses  of  their  bisbope, 
and  roused  by  the  persecutions  against  the  Donatist  party,  should  be 
easily  hurried  on  to  every  species  of  fanaticism  and  violence. 

The  emperor  Coustantine  was  perhaps  cool  and  prudent  enough  to 
have  learned,  from  what  had  fallen  under  his  own  sad  experience,  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  persecutions ;  or  he  may  have  been  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  some  one  of  the  wiser  bishops.  For,  as  early  as  the 
year  317,  he  sent  a  rescript  to  the  North- African  bishops  and  commu- 
mties,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  forbear  retaliating  with  wrong  the 
wrong  which  they  suffered  from  the  Circumcellions.  They  ou^t  not, 
with  foolish  hands,  to  intermeddle  with  the  vengeance  which  God  had 
reserved  to  himself;  especially  in  a  case  where  what  they  sufiered 
from  the  rage  of  such  men  would,  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  equivalent  to 
martyrdom.  K  they  adhered  to  this  principle,  they  would  soon  see  the 
fanaticism  perish  of  its  own  accord.^    When  now  the  Donatists,  in  addi- 

eos  dicere  possum,  immo  palam  aperteqne        '  That  it  was  by  their  opponents  alone 

designo  Mcnsuristas  et  Caeciliaoistas,  I.  c  these  people  were  colled  dirtnnce/itoms,  while 

f.  296,  N.  30.  they  gave  themselves  the  name  of  o^otuutfid, 

^  The  Donatist  grammarian  Cresconios  is  clear  from  Aagostin.  cnarmt  in  ^.  132, 

affirmed  that,  according  to  the  Latin  gram-  §  6.    Thej  sprang  from  the  ancient  ascetics, 

matical  use,  thev  ought  at  least  to  be  called,  and  hence  were  opposed  to  the  more  recent 

not  Donatists,  but  Donatiani,l.  II.  c  1,4  2.  monasticism.    Angustin  describes  them  as 

*  The  Donatists  were  persuaded  that  the  follows  :  Grenus  hominnm,  ah  tUihlnts  operHmt 

death  of  this  man,  who  was  killed  sometime  otiosum^  cmdelissimum  in  mortibus  alienis, 

afterwards  in  an  affray  with  the  barbarians,  vilissimum  in  suis  (fanatical  contempt  of 

was  a  divine  judgment  in  punishment  for  life)  maximeinagris  hrritans^abagrisvaccou^ 

bis  crimes.    But  the  logic  of  fanaticism,  as  et  t^ictus  sui  causa  trilas  circumiens  rusthommt 

usual,  argued  from  one  or  two  cases  to  all,  unde  et  circumcellumes  noroen  accepit    c. 

and  hence  the  Donatist  bishop  Fetilianus  Gaudentinm  Donatistam,  1. 1.  §  32. 
said :  Periit  Macarius,  penit  Ursacius,  cunc-        *  See  Constantine's  rescript  in  the 

tique  comites  vestri  Dei  pariter  vindicta  menta.    Du  Pin,  f.  138. 

rxieront     AugnstnL  c  literas  Petiliani, 
IL^aos. 
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tioQ  to  Hfhat  fhej  had  done  already,  transmitted  to  the  emperor,  in  the 
jear  821,  a  petition,  in  wluch  they  declared  that  nothing  wotdd  induce 
Ikem  to  enter  into  ohnrch  feUowship  irith  that  scoundrel,  h^  bi^  that 
Ifcej  would  rather  soffer  everything  he  might  choose  to  inflict  on  them;* 
Constanibe  became  convinced,  doubtless,  still  more  than  ever,  by  the 
iODO  of  tlua  document,  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  must  follow, 
if  fiolenfc  measures  for  tiie  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  church  were 
;|lBsa6d  any  &rther.  Experience  led  him  to  act  according  to  theprin- 
c^ea  whdch,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  sjnrit  of  Gnris- 
tiaaity,  lie  ou^  to  havepursued  from  the  beginning.  In  a  rescript 
addrmed  to  the  Vicar  Verinus  in  North  Africa,^  he  granted  to  the 
DonaliBts  full  liberfy  to  act  according  to  tfteir  aum  convictions,  declar- 
iagihat  tins  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to  the  judgment  of  Qod.^ 
^To  these  principles  Constantino  remidned  firm  to  the  end.  When 
Ibe  Circomcellions,  with  force  of  arms,  demolished  a  church  which  he 
kad  caused  to  be  erected  for  the  GathoUcs  in  the  town  of  Gonstantina, 
die  emperor  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense,  and  demanded 
ao  indenmification  of  the  Donatists.'^  If  men  had  only  remained  true 
to  these  doctrines  of  toleration,  and  simply  punished  the  acts  of  violence 
eommitted  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  laws ;  had  the  emperor  al- 
ways spoken  and  acted  on  this  principle  of  the  Christian  politician, 
(irtuch  consists  precisely  in  acknowledging  the  just  limits  of  all  civil 
power,)  a  principle  which  is  capable  of  exhibiting  itself  in  the  province 
of  religion  only  on  the  negative  side ;  the  North- African  church  doubt- 
ksB  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  any  of  those  disorders  which  subse- 

Sntly  ensued,  although  the  Donatists  might  have  long  subsisted  as  a 
inct  party  in  the  church.  But  disastrous  was  the  result  whenever 
an  emperor  was  disposed  to  pursue  any  other  than  a  negative  course  in 
iriation  to  religious  disputes. 

The  Western  emperor,  Constans,  to  whom  North  Africa  fell  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  not  at  first  inclined  to  resort  to  any  forcible 
neasnres  for  uniting  the  Donatists  once  more  to  the  dominant  church. 
He  simply  employed  those  means  which  were  then  firequentiy  resorted 
t»  OQ  the  part  of  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes.^  He 
firected  his  two  commissaries,  Ursacius  and  Leontius,  in  the  year  840, 
to  endeavor,  by  the  distribution  of  money  under  the  name  of  alms,  to 
lin  over  the  Donatist  churches.^    As  the  emperor  Constans  issued  at 

1  KnUo  modo  se  oommioiicataros  antistiti       ^  Optatns  represents  this  as  haying  been 

ipias  neboloDL  done  Jirst  by  Macarios.    He  mentions,  in- 

t  In  Angnstin.  tn-ericiiliis  collationis  dlei  deed,  the  preceding  persecndons  by  Leon- 

III.e.S],n.  39.  tins,  Ursacios,  and  Gregorias.    Bnt,as  he 

'  Epistola  Constantini,  qna  libertatem  gives  no  precise  dates,  it  is  nevertheless  quite 

jMdi  triboit  Donatistis.  Index  Collationis  possible  that  the  whole  onght  to  be  rcfeired 

ujL  cap.  549.  to  the  first  persecution  under  the  emperor 

*Inezprei8ioiis,itmustl>ealIovred,which  Constantine;  and  consequently  the  persecn- 

«ci«  woonding  to  the  Donatists,  since  he  tion  under  the  emperor  Constans  would 

does  noi  avoid  such  terms  as  eamm  furor.  have  first  commenced  after  the  death  of  the 

*  TIm  rescript  in  Du  Pin,  189,  composed,  bishop  Caicilian  of  Carthage,  and  under 
k  must  be  admitted,  in  too  theological  a  the  new  bishop  Gratus.  But  the  discoune 
ayle  fbr  an  emperor.  (sermo)  in  memory  of  the  two  martyn, 

*  See  abore,  in  the  casei  of  Constantine  Donatus  et  Advocatnsi  first  published  \^ 
ladJuliHiL  Dn  Pin  in  the  collection  of  woawwgeia,  (I  e^ 

YOL.  n.  17 
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the  same  time  ftn  edict  whereby  he  called  upon  the  North-African 
Christians  to  return  back  to  the  unity  of  the  church  which  Christ  loved,^ 
it  was  the  less  possible  that  the  object  of  these  measures  should  remain 
concealed  from  the  Donatist  bishops.  This  covert  attack  serred  Ofolj 
to  exasperate  them :  they  excited  their  communities  to  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance.  More  forcible  measures  soon  succeeded;— die  Do- 
natists  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  churches ;  —  they  were  fallen  upon 
by  armed  troops  while  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God.  Such  acts 
could  not  be  committed  without  the  effusion  of  blood ;  those  that  fell 
victims  to  the  persecution  were  honored  by  their  party  as  martyrs ;  ^ 
and  the  annual  celebration  of  the  days  of  their  death  furnished  new 
means  for  enkindling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Donatist  party. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  by  a  count  of  the  empire,  named  Gregorius. 
The  bishop  Donatus  wrote  to  him  in  a  wild,  insurrectionary  spirit,^  with 
abusive  language  Uttle  becoming  the  character  of  a  bishop.  But  the  most 
furious  persecution  began  in  the  year  347.  The  imperial  commissaries, 
Paul  and  Macarius,  traversed,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa,  distributed  money  to  die  poor  in  the  name  of  the  emperor^  pre- 
sented costly  church  utensils  to  individual  communities,  and,  at  the  same 

§oii  190J  represents  the  persecution  as  hav-  period  far  remote  from  the  time  of  these 
ing  b^^n  already,  under  Leontius  and  Ur-  events,  so  much  higher  autliority  as  an 
sacius),  in  the  attempt  to  win  over  the  historical  witness.  It  may  furthermore  bo 
Donatist  churches  bv  means  of  the  distri-  supposed,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  duthor 
bution  of  money.  \t  is  here  said  (c.  3:)  of  the  ''Discourse"  might  himself  bare 
^  Mittit  (viz.  diabolus,  salutis  inimicus)  i>c-  confounded  times  and  names  j  and  that  thus 
cunias,  quibus  vel  fidem  capcret,  vel  pro-  the  persecution  under  the  emperor  Constans 
fcssionc  legis  occasionem  fuccR't  avaritiae  bepin  first  with  Macarius,  in  the  year  347. 
(foster  avarice  under  the  pretext,  tiuit  no-  But  still  it  is  not  probable  that  the  bishops 
thing  more  was  intended  than  a  ])rc)fession  of  the  Catholic  party  would  have  quietly 
of  divine  truth,  —  the  pro/csgio  being  in  this  observed,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  toleration 
case  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  means  of  with  which  the  Donatists  were  treated,  whh- 
recoiving  money  from  the  emperor)."  But  out  making  any  attempt  to  draw  from  the 
this  hardly  agrees  with  the  first  beginning  emperor  Constans  some  new  measures  for 
of  the  persecution  under  the  emperor  Con-  the  supf)rcssion  of  the  schism.  The  reports 
stantine ;  for  then  the  Donatists  were  at-  of  the  ''  Discourse "  and  of  Optatns  may 
tacked  at  once  with  severe  measures  as  vio-  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that 
lators  of  the  imperial  decree.  The  question  three  separate  attempts  were  made  m  the 
now  ari.<es,  whether  we  ought  rather  to  fol-  reign  of  Constans,  —  the  first  by  Leontius 
low  the  representation  of  the  case  in  the  and  Ursacius,  the  second  by  Grcgoriu:},  and 
sermo,  or  that  of  Optatus ;  or  whether  we  the  last  by  Macarius.  In  the  case  of  the 
should  seek  to  unite  them  both  together,  first  and  of  the  second  of  these  attempts, 
In  the  first  case,  it  might  be  assumed  tliat  tlic  beginning  may  have  been  made  by  the 
CTerything  said  by  Optatus,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  money.  It  cannot  assured- 
distribution  of  money  and  the  measures  ly  be  affinncd  to  be  improbable,  that  Con- 
taken  by  Donatus  against  it,  shonld  be  stans  wonld  have  resorted  twice  in  sncces- 
transferred  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  sion  to  the  same  means  with  such  unhappy 
which  he  assigns,  —  namely  to  the  first  part  results ;  since  we  arc  but  too  well  aware, 
of  the  rciffu  of  Constans  *,  that  wh:\t  he  how  slow  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  to 
relates  of  Macarius  should  be  ascribed  to  grow  wise  by  experience. 
Leontius  and  Ursacius ;  and  that  in  place  ^  Christus'  amator  unitatis  est,  nnitas  igi- 
of  the  bishop  Grattis  of  Carthage  should  be  tur  fiat  1.  c.  Passio  Donati  ci  AdTOcati, 
substituted  nis  predecessor  C(fcilian.    Thus  §  3. 

Optatus  must  have  wholly  confounded  the  -  Thus  it  was  %rith  Honoratus,  bishop  of 

times,  —  as  indeed  he  is  not  remarkably  Siciliba,  whose  life  is  related  in  the  tract 

exact  in  such  matters.    At  the  same  time,  al)Ove  referred  to. 

however,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  arc  *  Gregori.  macula  senatus  et  dedecns  pr»- 

justified  in  attributing  to    the    unknown  fectorum  j  words  quoted  by  Optatus,  1.  HL 

author  of  the  "  Discourse,"  although  it  is  c  3. 
highly  probable  that  he  did  not  live  it  a 


time,  exhorted  bH  to  ofier  no  TesBtance  to  the  unity  of  the  chnrcli.  £& 
this  connection,  the  object  of  these  presenta  was  perfectly  clear  to  eveiy 
one.  The  biBhop  Draiatas  of  Caraage  repelled  the  adrances  of  tiie 
imperial  officer  widi  the  remark :  "  iniat  has  &e  emperor  to  do  viib 
the  church  ?"'  He  sent  a^nonitions  to  all  Uie  Dtmtist  ohnrchea, 
char^g  them  to  reoet?e  ncme  of  the  money.  Judging  from  the  cha^ 
aoter  of  Donatna,  it  may  well  be  presomed  litat  he  betrayed  a  great 
want  of  CbriHtian  reflection  and  pradence  —  qualities  most  needful  at 
{his  time  to  prevent  the  ^mnt  exoeasea  of  &nati<nsm,  when  parties  of 
enthnuastic  CSrcnmoellionfl  were  wandering  about  tiiroag^  tiie  country. 
The  principle  expressed  in  those  words  of  Donatus,  that  church  and 
state  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  had  at  that  time, 
dmogh  the  reactiea  which  began  to  mainifest  itself  against  the  domi> 
naat  ^voh  party,  become  nmrersally  recognised  among  the  Donatasts. 
la  their  senntms,  the  Donatist  bishops  spoke  of  &e  oormption  of  the 
rimndi,  which  had  ori^nated  in  the  confiinai  of  the  church  and  flte 
slate.  "  Tia  evil  spirit,  before  openly  combated  in  the  church,"  said 
they,  "  was  now  a  still  more  dangeroos  enemy  in  its  covert  attacks, 
■nee  it  made  a  pretext  of  religion  itself,  and  sb^ve  to  insinuate  itmlf 
mto  men's  heart  by  flattery."  Those  whom  it  seduced  to  apostacy, 
(tlie  traditors,)  and  who,  by  humbling  themaelves,  might  have  been  able 
to  regain  the  divine  favor,  it  now  endeavored  to  make  secure,  by  flatter- 
ing them  that  they  could  still  be  ChristianB,  and,  in  truth,  bishops,  and 
by  tempting  tlieir  ambition  and  tlieir  avarice  with  the  favor  of  princes 
aad  worldly  ^fts."  What  impression  must  these  and  the  like  discourses 
liave  {voduced  on  the  minds  of  the  Circumcellions,  inclined  already  to 
erery  fiuiataoal  extravagance !  Accustomed  to  trace  all  comiptitHi 
among  the  Chiistdans  to  the  influence  of  earthly  power  and  grandeur, 
and  to  the  abnndance  of  worldly  goods,  this  ruling  idea  mounted  with 
them  to  a  fanatical  spirit,  that  breathed  hatred  agunst  all  who  possessed 
power,  rank,  or  wealth.  They  roved  about  the  country,  pretending  to 
be  tlie  protectors  of  the  oppressed  and  sufiering —  a  sacred  band  who 
were  fighting  for  the  rights  of  God.  Perhaps  they  rightly  perceived 
diat  tliere  was  a  great  deal  in  the  relation  between  the  proprietors  and 
Ifaeir  oftentimes  heavily  oppressed  boora,^  between  masters  and  slaves,  that 
was  at  variance  wiUi  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Cbristiuiity.  But  in  the 
Wky  in  which  they  were  disposed  to  better  the  matter,  all  civil  order 
mint  be  turned  into  confusion.  They  took  the  part  of  all  debtors 
a^nst  their  creditors :  their  chie&,  Faair  and  Azid,  who  styled  thenh 
sSves  the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  the  Holy  One,^  sent  threatening  letten 
to  all  creditors,  in  which  Uiey  were  ordered  to  give  up  the  obligations 
of  their  debtors.  Whoever  refused  to  obey  was  attacked  on  his  own 
estate  by  the  furious  company,  and  might  congratulate  himself  if  he 
could  purchase  back  his  life  by  Uie  remis^on  of  the  debt.     Whenever 


'  In  die  Donktiit  Knnon,  ijuolsd  in  Dn  ^"'^^ 
Ka,  t  IBI:    BUndM  dcMpUoDii  ioiidue,        'Tbephnaa;  Deo  ludi 

que  nb  obuxa  nligiook  uimM  taadn-  the  wateh-mid  of  dwir  fiinnlriwH. 
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thej  met  a  master  with  his  slave,  thej  obliged  the  former  to  take  the 
place  of  the  latter.  They  compelled  venerable  heads  of  families  to 
perform  the  most  menial  services.  All  slaves  who  complained  of  their 
masters,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were  sure  of  finding  with  ihem 
assistance  and  the  means  of  revenge.^  Several  of  the  Donatist  bishops, 
desirous  of  clearing  their  party  from  the  reproach  of  being  the  abettors 
or  advocates  of  such  atrocities,  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
produce  any  effect  by  their  representations  on  the  fanatics,  are  said  to 
have  besought  themselves  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  against 
men  who  refused  to  be  governed  and  set  right  by  the  church;^  and  this 
gave  the  first  occasion  for  resorting  to  force  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  outrages  of  the  Circumcellions.  Now  came  in  those  exhortations  of 
Donatus,  and  other  like-minded  bishops,  to  excite  the  Circumcellions  to 
revolt.  Their  ferocious  deeds  furnished  a  welcome  pretext  for  resort- 
ing to  other  persecuting  measures.  It  was  determined  that  the  unity 
of  the  church  should  be  forcibly  festered ;  the  Donatists  were  to  be 
deprived  of  their  churches,  and  compelled  to  worship  with  the  Catho* 
lies.  It  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  how  much,  in  all  that  was  done, 
proceeded  fix)m  imperial  edicts,  and  how  much  from  the  despotism,  the 
passion,  or  the  cruelty,  of  individual  commanders.  Force  continuallj 
excited  the  fanatic  spirit  still  more ;  the  report  spread  that  the  exo- 
peror's  image  was  set  up  after  the  pagan  manner  in  the  churches,  and 
the  worship  paid  to  it  which  is  due  only  to  God.  Many  Donaiist  bish- 
ops and  clergymen,  many  Circumcellions,  fell  victims  to  the  persecution. 
It  b  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reporters  of  the  facts  on  the  Catholic 
ride  would  seek  to  curtail,  and  those  on  the  other  side  to  exaggerate,  the 
truth :  hence  an  accurate  statement  is  out  of  the  question.  Certain  it 
is,  that  many  Circumcellions  sought  only  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  R- 
nally  it  came  to  that  pass,  that  they  threw  themselves  from  precipices, 
cast  themselves  into  the  fire,  and  hired  others  to  kill  them.^  The  most 
eminent  bishops  of  the  Donatist  party,  such  as  Donatus  of  Carthage, 
were  exiled  ;  and  thus  it  was  imagined  a  final  check  had  been  given  to 
tiie  resistance  of  the  Donatists.  So  much  the  more  violent  was  the  re- 
action when  a  change  of  political  relations  took  place,  and  the  parhr 
hitherto  oppressed  thereby  recovered  once  more  its  freedom.  This 
came  about  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian,  in  the  year  861. 
The  Donatists,  in  conformity  with  their  peculiar  principles,  were  quite 
satisfied  that  Christianity  should  cease,  under  the  pagan  ruler,  to  be  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  state.  Their  bishops  transmitted  to  him  a  pe- 
tition, in  which  they  besought  a  ruler  who  regarded  only  justice,  to  re- 
scind the  unjust  decrees  that  had  been  issued  agsdnst  them.  There 
could  be  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining  a  fiivorable  answer,  since  the  petition 
perfectiy  agreed  with  the  principles  of  this  emperor,  (see  Section  I.  p. 
52.)  He  therefore  issued  an  edict  by  which  eveiything  which  under 
the  preceding  reign  had  been  unlawfully  undertaken  against  them,  was 
to  be  annulled.     As  they  were  now  reinstated  in  possession  of  the 

^  See,  among  others,  Augustin.  ep.  185,    pears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  attempt 
ad.  Bonifac  4  18*  of  Macarias  to  restore  union. 

*  Accordioig;  to  OptataS)  IH,  4,  this  ap-        <  Yid.  Optat  IIL  4  and  12. 
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dwnshM  vludt  had  been  taken  from  titem,  their  sepantiat  fanaticism 
finUjed  ita^  in  the  wildest  fret^.  They  regarded  those  chtircbes, 
Utd  the  ohoToh  fimntora,  as  having  been  stuned  and  polluted  by  &9 
m>  vlddi  Uw  pro&oe  bad  made  m  them  while  they  were  in  then:  poa- 
wioc ;  ther  daahed  the  utennig  of  the  ohnrch  to  jnecea ;  they  painted 
tmr  the  walla  of  the  chnnhes ;  Hay  poliahed  down  the  altan,  or  re- 
■oi«d  them  entirely  from  the  (dmrohes.^ 

Under  the  sooceeding  emperwa,  tlie  ritaation  of  the  Dtxialieto  agm 
*M»«mw*  worse  ;  and  they  themsalreB  did  the  moat  injury  to  their  cause 
liy  thor  wild  ianaddsm.  Tba  pasnonate  temper  of  their  bishops  natn- 
nllj  led  to  new  dinmons  among  themselyes.  A  Donalaat  dmoon  in 
Gtrthage,  by  tlte  name  of  Maiimian,  who  had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  witli 
Piimiaoiig,  the  Donatist  bishop  <st  that  city,  and  who  had  been  enom- 
mmicsted  by  &e  latter,  finding  fcdlowers,  set  up  a  separate  party, 
wbiek  stood  in  predsely  the  same  relatiim  to  the  maia  body  of  the  Do- 
natists  as  tiie  Donatists  themselres  did  to  the  Gatfaolio  church.  In  this 
eontroTeray,  the  Donatists  were  driTen  into  manyinoonsistescies,  of  which 
tbur  adveraaries  were  not  slow  to  take  advantue. 

The  deplorable  effects  of  this  long-continued  schism  on  the  peace 
nd  proaperity  of  the  African  church,^  and  also,  as  it  must  be  allowed, 
tbe  preTuling  conviction  that  there  was  no  way  of  salvation  out  of  die 
Gathelie  churelk  fired  the  zeal  of  the  North-African  bishops  to  use  every 
efibrt  in  order  to  heal  the  division.  Particularly  deserving  of  mention 
here,  aa  a  distinguished  theological  polemic,  is  AugiiBtdn,  a  presbyter, 
and  8absec|uently  a  bishop,  of  EQpporegius  in  M^umidia.  His  confidence 
in  the  vakdi^  of  his  lo^cal  and  dogmatic  principles  made  him  feel 
perfectly  sure,  that,  if  the  Donatist  bishops  could  omy  be  induced  to  en- 
ter into  a  calm  investigation  of  arguments,  they  mi^t  easily  be  led  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  errors.^  Bat,  not  to  mention  that  a  funda- 
mental em^  in  the  notion  entertuned  on  both  udes  concerning  the 
dtnreh,  presented  a  great  difficult  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  understand* 
ing  between  the  two  parties,  the  chief  obstacle  of  all,  which  prevented 
any  hearty  and  permanent  union,  the  prejudices  of  part?  B[uTit  and 


paadon  did  not  admit  of  bwig  buiished  from  the  dispostions  of  men 
W  any  power  of  lo^c ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  &r  more  natural 
ttat  disputatioQ  would  serve  only  to  excite  the  passions  to  a  fiercer 
flame,  and  to  cause  the  difierences  to  appear  still  greater  on  both  sides. 
It  was  an  excellent  plan  which  Augostin  proposed  to  the  aged  bishqt 

1  8m  Opttt  BDIeTlt.  n.  35,  and  L  VL  TeHaSnire  pott  tot  uinos,pMtjadi<MatqD« 

*  Tka  fninti"*'  inlolamies  mmt  lo  tu,  kcfaitRM,  quod  umd  priodpM  tot  diMepKui- 
tat  wbtm  Iha  Dmmiuu  wen  tb«  domiiuiit  libn*  liumtb  M  atnoHiiB  p«nu  cpucopit 
fH9  U  Hteo,  Done  of  tham  would  tbd-  flniii  una  potnit.  8e«  Angutia.  c.  Crewo- 
Ineto  baka  bnad  fiiT  the  Cubolk*,  iriw  ainm  DoudMun,  L  L  f  4.  Ha  ought  in- 
wtn  in  tba  minmi^.  See  Angnitin,  e.  lU.  deed  lo  baTs  learned  *otiiet)iiii)r  from  eo 
Beffianl,  L  n.  f  IS4  long  azperienoe ;  bat  tha  only  diffienlij  cm 

*  The  Oooatiu  Cnwonliif  wie  not  to  tbe  p»n  of  AsBUtiii  «ai  not  waiAj,  — 
■BdtaUof  die  waj.irtienhacaittnndllia  CraMonhif  complain*,  an  intolamnda  aiM>- 
anSdeoee  of  Aogtuliii,  who  profcMcd  lo  gantia,  bat  the  natnnl  coofldence  vt  <me 
be  able  to  ^Mpote  ao  eamly  of  a  controTcr-  who  wai  flrnlj  RMted,  with  all  hie  haMti 
CT.oe  irtikbibT  BO  long  a^D&ao  manf  at  thlnfcfa^  in  a  dogmatta  ujttmt- 

■■(■  had  biM  wU  (w  bett  Met:  Hm 
tql.il  17* 
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Fortonius, — both  of  them  men  distinguished,  in  their  respective  par- 
ties, for  Christian  love  and  moderation,  —  that  each  of  them,  with  ten 
others,  lovers  of  peace,  and  agreeing  with  them  in  doctrine,  should  come 
together  in  some  villa,  where  there  was  no  church  of  either  partv,  and 
where  members  of  both  parties  dwelt ;  that  each  should  prepare  himself, 
by  silent  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace,  for  the  common  investigation  ;* 
and  that  tney  should  agree  not  to  separate  till  they  had  come  to  the 
wished-for  union.  But  where  would  it  have  been  possible  to  find  ten 
such  men  of  both  parties,  who  would  be  able  constantly  to  mftintniw^ 
even  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  that  tone  of  mind  which  Augustin  required  ? 
Since  the  Donatists  contended  as  the  oppressed  party  with  the  dondmmt 
one,  they  had  reasons,  not  without  some  foundation,  for  mistrust  with 
regard  to  any  proposal  coming  from  that  quarter ;  and,  besides  this, 
ttiey  feared  and  hated  the  superior  logic  of  Augustin.^ 

At  the  general  African  council  held  at  Carthage  A.D.  403,  a  form 
was  drawn  up,  whereby  all  the  Donatist  bishops  were  to  be  invited  to 
choose  delegates  out  of  their  own  body,  prepared  to  discuss  the  con- 
tested points  with  chosen  men  from  the  Catholic  party.  The  fonns  of 
this  invitation  were  conceived,  it  is  true,  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  yet  it 
contained  a  good  deal  which  was  calcula^ied  to  irritate  the  minds  of 
liie  Donatists.  The  Catholic  bishops  could  not  consent  to  forget  that 
(hey  spoke,  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  truth,  with  mfn  who  were  in 
error ^  and  whose  errors  it  was  their  business  to  correct.^  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  Donatists  would  refuse  to  comply  with  any  such  pro- 
posal. And  when  now,  in  addition  to  this,  Augustin,  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Donatist  churches,^  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  inconsistencies  of  their  party,  and  interpreted  the  conduct  of 
their  bishops  in  declining  the  invitation  held  out  to  them,  as  a  token  of 
distrust  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  e£fect  could  only  be  to  in- 
crease their  indignation.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  Circumcelliona 
were  stirred  up  to  new  fury,  and  that  those  ecclesiastics  who  had  taken 
a  zealous  part  in  the  disputation  with  the  Donatists  became  the  special 
objects  of  it.  Such  occurrences  would  furnish  occasion  for  new  penal 
statutes  agunst  the  Donatist  party ;  though  influential  voices  already 
protested  agiunst  the  practice  of  applying  to  the  emperors  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  laws. 

In  respect  to  Augustin,  he,  at  least,  who  througjh  so  many  devKxis 
wavs  and  severe  strug^es  had  come  to  the  knowl^ge  of  the  truth  in 
which  he  found  rest,  must  doubtless  have  been,  on  this  very  account, 

1  See  Angnstia.  ep.  44,  AJ).  398.  a  disputation  with  the  dialectic  Stoks ;  llial 

*  The  Donatist  Cresconins  objects  to  An-  Christ  repelled  the  entrapping  onestions  of 

ffostin,  that  dialectics  '*non  congrnat  Chris-  the  Phansces,  MatUi.  22 :  17,  wi^  a  syllo- 

3ana  Teritati^**  and  that  the  Donatist  teadiera  gism :  and  he  says  of  these  latter,  **  They  had 

would  therefore  much  sooner  avoid  than  not  leartied  from  yon  to  revile;  else  per- 

rafnte  him,  as  a  homo  dialecticns,  (  c.  Cres-  haps  they  would  have  chosen,  with  moie 

ooninm.  1.  I.  S- 1^-)    ^  ^V^J  ^  this,* An-  bitterness,  to  caU  hun  a  dialoiikian^  rather 

gnstin  says :  Hanc  artem,  quam  dialecticam  than  a  Samaritan,^ 

Tocant,  qu»  nihil  quam  conseauentia  de-  '  De  vestra  correctione  gaudera  ci^ieil- 

monstraie,  sen  vera  veris  sen  talsa  fabis,  tes.    Cod.  canon,  eodes.  afr.  c.  92 

nunquam    doctrina    Cfaristiano   formidat  *  Ep.  76. 
Be  rafim  to  the  fiKt  that  Ftal  did  Boi  avoid 
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more  mSdlj  dispoeed  towards  those  who,  in  his  opuiioD,  were  in  error. 
Se  maj  hft?e  kanied  fixxn  his  own  esqpeiience,  that  errors  were  not  to 
be  expelled  bj  fcrce ;  that  it  required  something  else  besides  human 
wisdom  to  ffvode  the  development  and  porifioation  oi  a  human  souL 
de  more  dbejilT  penetrated  he  was  with  the  truth  that  grace  ahnie 
ooaU  tnilj  enh^ten  and  sanctifgr  men,  the  less  would  he  be  inclined  to 
attempt  {mducing  reli^oos  couTiotion  by  outward  means.  In  hct^  Axh 
fiDsian,  befinre  his  habiti  of  thinking  became  fixed,  and  particularly  be* 
me  tl^y  had  attained  to  a  systematic  harmony  around  a  mnglepinn^ 
was  fiur  from  indulgjing  any  wish  to  subject  to  outward  constraint,  that 
njdoh  only  can  proceed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  out 
of  the  free  development  of  the  inner  man. 

.  In  tike  meeting  above  alluded  to  with  the  Donatist  biahop  FortuniuSy 
it  came  about  that  the  latter,  as  the  Donatists  were  frequently  in  tlie 
habit  of  doing,  urged  against  the  Catholic  church  the  violent  meamires 
af  wfaidi  it  had  been  the  occanon.  Augustin,  feeling  compelled  to  saj 
something  in  vindication  of  his  paH^,  was  so  hx  misled  as  to  appeal  to 
ihe  exanqde  of  Elijab,  who  slew  with  his  Own  hand  the  prophets  dt 
BaaL  But  when  Fortunhis  replied  that  a  distmction  was  to  be  made 
b  sneh  matters  between  the  times  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testunent^ 
Augustin  acknowledged  that  he  was  right.^  Somewhat  later,  he  pub- 
fished  a  work  against  the  party  of  Donatus,  in  the  first  book  of  which 
he  decidedly  condemns  all  the  measures  which  had  been  employed  to 
iicoe  back  the  Donatists  to  the  ruling  church.^  And  when,  at  ^the 
eouDcfl  of  the  North-African  church,  held  at  Carthage  A.D.  404^ 
tte  question  was  a^tated  about  requiring  the  emperor  to  pass  new 
penal  laws  against  the  Donatists,  by  which  numbers  might  be  the  more 
easily  brought  back  to  the  CathcSic  church,  Augustin,  with  several 
dfaen  <^  tiie  younger  bishops,  declared  against  it.  He  said  men  must 
go  ftrward  simpl;f  with  the  word  of  truth,  must  seek  to  conquer  bv  aiv 
fluments,  unless,  instead  of  open  and  avowed  heretics,  they  would  nave 
bTpocritical  Cathdic  Christians.  Hence  the  council  ought  not  to  be 
sakflfied  with  merely  providing  for  the  safetjr  of  those  who,  by  defend- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church,  exposed  themselves  to  the  fury 
af  the  Circumcellions.'  This  opnion  was  adopted  in  part  by  the  coun- 
ciL  It  was  proposed  to  the  emperor  Honorius  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Nertii-African  cnurch,  that  the  fixed  pecuniary  mulct  of  ten  pounds  of 
gdd,  which  had  been  laid  by  his  fikther  Theodomus  against  the  demr 
df  the  heretics,  or  the  owners  of  those  places  where  they  held  their 
assemblies  for  worship,  should  be  assessed  only  against  those  Donatist 
bishops  and  clergy,  within  whose  dioceses  acts  oi  violence  against  the 

>  ^K.  44.    Wt  levem  Tidit,  quod  Tiden-    not  m  jet  letnwd  bj  ezparicBoe  how 
tali*  torn  iJCTiiMe  joftia.    H»c    m«di  im  the  Domlists  wen  bold  mm^ 


fiwpktiim  spirita  ■nclontate  Dei  fi^  to  oomiiiitt  while  they  weot  iiiiMiiiihed» 

dehent,  qui  proool  dnbio  norit,  coi  ctuum  or  how  nmeh  a  terere  ooone  or  eoadMl 

pRMboQCMli  would  oontribate  to  their  in 

*  TUt  wofk,  eontm  pertem  Dooeti,  hei  Bat  om  wrong  caa  never  joetifj 

aeieooiedown  to  m;  Mt  its  tendency  hae  nor  the  end  Muctify  the  neens. 

bMBtfaMdeicribedbjAngQfltin.inRetnio-  *Sp.9e.  Aagnttini nd ViauertinBi,t H, 

tMioa.  L  n.  e.  6.    He  mTS  in  tfa»  plnee.  he  wid  epirt.  1S6,  id  JoBifcdMi»  f  Sfc 

K  hiwnii  hs  had  > 
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Catholic  clergy  should  be  perpetrated.  Yet  the  attempt  is  said  to  have 
been  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure  that  the  law  whereby  heretics 
were  excluded  from  the  right  of  receiving  donations  and  legacies,  and 
of  leaving  legacies  in  their  wills,  should  be  expressly  extended  to  the 
Donatists,  who  would  not  consent  to  be  reckoned  among  the  heretics.^ 
When,  moreover,  to  the  proposal  of  the  North-African  council  were  ad- 
ded the  complaints  of  individuals  who  had  been  abused  by  the  Gircumr 
cellions,  there  were  enacted,  in  the  year  405,  against  the  entire  Dona- 
tist  party,  as  a  heretical  one,  various  laws  which  were  still  more  severe 
than  the  council  itself  had  required. 

The  North-African  bishops,  of  whom  Augustin  was  the  soul,  labored 
incessantly  to  bring  about  a  religious  conference  with  the  DonatistB, 
where  they  might  be  brought  over  to  the  true  faith  by  the  force  of  argor 
ments.  The  Donatists,  generally,  sought  every  means  of  avoiding  so 
useless  an  experiment.  But  it  so  happened,  in  the  year  410,  that  cer- 
tain Donatist  bishops  who  had  been  summoned  before  the  higher  civil 
authorities  were,  by  some  means  or  other,  perhaps  by  some  objectioii 
which  was  brought  against*  them,  led  to  assert  for  the  first  timd  that 
they  would  doubtless  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  cause,  were 
thev  but  allowed  a  patient  hearing.^  They  were  immediately  taken  at 
their  word ;  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  urgently  renewing  their  request 
that  a  religious  conference  might  be  appointed,  appealed  to  the  bci 
that  the  Donatists  themselves  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that  movement. 
And  the  emperor  Honorius  ordered  a  religious  conference  to  be  held 
between  the  two  parties  at  Carthage,  A.D.  411.  If  the  Donatist  bish- 
ops, after  being  three  times  invited,  still  decUned  taking  any  share  in 
the  religious  conference,  their  conduct  should  be  interpreted  to  ^gnify 
a  consciousness  of  being  unable  to  defend  their  cause,  and  their  com- 
munities should  therefore  be  compelled  to  unite  with  the  Catholic 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  any  who  might  comply  with  the  invitation, 
should  at  some  future  time  receive  again  the  churches  of  which  they 
were  deprived.  The  imperial  tribune  and  notary.  Flavins  Marcellinus, 
Augustin's  friend,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  this  religious  confer- 
ence as  the  emperor's  commissioner,  and  to  act  as  judge. 

The  Catholic  bishops  made  such  overtures  to  the  Donatists  as  were 
calculated  to  give  them  confidence.    They  declared  themselves  ready 

^  CSod.  Afr.  canon  93.    If  we  compare  minutes.    MbreoTer,  it  may  be   gathered 

tbeae  minntes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  from  manj  of  the  works  against  the  Dona- 

ooancil  with  the  report  of  them  drawn  up  tists  which  Aogostin  had  at  that  time  al- 

by  Aagnstin,  in  the  letter  already  referred  ready  written,  and  which  we  shall  hereafter 

to,  addressed  to  Boniface,  we  shaU  donbUess  cite,  that  he  had  then  actually  made  the 

see,  that  this  report  is  not  strictly  correct ;  transition  from  his  earlier  liberal  princ^les, 

periiaps  becaose  the  ^ole  matter  was  no  to  more  strict  and  rigid  ones, 
longer  present  to  Angnstin^B  memory;  for       *  In  the  letters  missiTC  of  this  conftrence, 

this  council  certainly  required,  as  is  CTident  the  fact  was  appealed  to,  that  the  Donatists 

ttom  the  appendix,  a  penal  law  against  the  themselves  had  demanded  it,  (sic  ante  bre- 

Donatists  generally,  as  such,  but  one  by  no  yissimnm  tempus  Donatistamm  episcopoa 

means  so  severe ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  mild-  in  judido  iUnstrium  potestatum  collationem 

ness  and  liberalitv  as  is  described  by  Au-  postulasse  non  dnbiom  est.    Gesta  coUa- 

grittin  in  the  two  letters  above  referred  to,  tionis  in  Dn  Pin,  f.  247,)  although  the  Don 

«■  peculiar  to  his  earlier  mode  of  thinking,  atists  denied  all  knowledge  of  having  do 

by  ao  mMBS  v^nm&i  indf  in  thoM  maadftd  aay  ineh 
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to  Tcagn  beir  lushoprics,  and  to  Barreoder  them  into  the  h&nds  of  the 
IXnatist  luhoui  klone,  in  ease  the  latter  guned  the  victory  in  the  con- 
fiwence.  Sdcq  s  [wopodtioii,  it  raa,j  be  granted,  required  bat  httie 
■dMenial,  ednce,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  were  veil  convinced  that  the 
can  mppoeed  could  never  happen.  Tnere  was  more  in  the  other  pro- 
poBftl,  ukt  if  tihe  cause  of  the  Donatists  -was  lost,  and  if  their  bishopB 
mrald  come  over  to  &e  Catholic  church,  they  should  be  recognised  in 
their  ejnscop^  character,  and  stand  on  the  same  level  vrith  the  Catholic 
Imbops  in  t^  exernse  of  their  functions.  But  if  the  commnnitieB  vere 
nrt  satisfied  with  this,  both  should  reagn  their  dignitieB,  and  the  Dona- 
tists  and  Cadx^ics,  now  united,  choose  a  new  bishop.  "  Be  brotheiB 
widi  na  in  the  Lord's  inheritance,"  Bud  Augustin ;  "  let  us  not,  for  tbe 
nke  of  preaervine  our  own  stations,  hinder  the  peace  of  Christ."  * 
Aagnstin  preached  in  Carthage  before  the  commencement  of  the  coi> 
brraioe,  two  discoorBes,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  inspire  the  Catholics 
&ere  with  love  and  gentleness  towards  the  Donatists,  and  called  oa 
them  sedulously  to  avoid  everything  which  might  be  calculated  to^vA 
oience  to  their  excitable  feelings,  or  to  arouse  their  passions.  "  l^eir 
tjtia  are  inflamed,"  sud  he :  **  they  must  be  treated  prudently  and  with 
ftrbeanmce.  Let  no  one  enter  into  controversy  witlt  the  other — let 
iw  (me  at  Umi  moment  even  defend  his  faith  by  disputation,  lest  some 
spark  &om  the  controversy  kindle  into  a  great  fire,  lest  occamon  of  ot- 
feoce  be  given  to  those  who  seek  occasion  for  it.  Do  you  hear  reviling 
'  e,  endnre  it;  be  willing  not  to  have  heard  it;  be  silent.     Do 

,  he  brings  charges  against  my  bishop,  and  shall  I  be  silent  ? 
e  silent  U  those  charges  ;  not  that  you  are  to  allow  them,  but 
to  bear  them.  -  You  best  subserve  the  interests  of  your  bishop  at  the 
present  moment,  when  you  forbear  meddling  with  bis  cause.  Repay 
not  revihngs  with  revilings,  but  pray  for  him."  * 

There  met  together  at  Carthage,  A.D.  411,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
ax  tnahope  of  the  Catholic,  and  two  hundred  seventy-nine  of  the  Dona- 
6tt  party.  The  Donatists  had  evidently  come  to  the  conference  with 
reluctance,  and  full  of  distrust:  this  was  shown  on  all  occaaons.  The 
tribune  Marcellinus,  in  conformity  with  the  imperial  edict,  made  known 
to  tbem  the  proposal,  that,  in  case  they  wanted  confidence  in  him,  they 
nre  at  liberty  to  choose  another  person  of  equal  or  of  superior  rank  to 
prende  along  with  him.  The  Donatist  bishop  Petilianus  thereupon  de- 
dared  :  "  It  is  none  of  our  concern  to  ask  for  another  judge,  since  in 
fitct  W  did  not  ask  for  the  firgt.  The  busineas  belongs  to  those  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  affiur."  * 

Amid  Buch  vast  numbeTS  on  both  sides,  the  transactions  could  hardlr 
be  conducted  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Marcellinug  demanded^ 
in  eom[^ance  with  &e  imperial  letters  missive,  that,  according  to  the 
eonunon  mode  of  judicial  proceedings,  deputies  should  be  chosen  &om 
eadi  of  the  two  parties,  Beven  in  number,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  tiieir 
Kspective  sides  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  But  the  <Ustru8tfiil  DonatistSj 
prtgudiced  agwnst  the  whole  businesa,  at  first  poatively  refused  to  enter 

iAac«tlB.«.lS8,8«nB0  8SS,f.4.  ■P.8ST,f4.  >a«(tMlW.eMa. 
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into  such  an  arrangement.  They  declared  that  the  judicial  mode  of 
proceeding  was  not  applicable  to  this  spiritual  concern.  Amid  weari- 
some, fruitless  disputes  about  this  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
form  of  transacting  business,  the  time  of  the  meeting,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  day,  was  spent.  At  length  the  Donatists  were  obliged 
to  yield,  and  to  choose  seven  bishops.  Augustin  was  the  ablest  speaker 
on  the  one  side,  Petilianus  on  the  other. 

When,  on  the  second  day  of  the  assembly,  the  seven  deputies  <rf 
each  party  entered  the  hall,  the  imperial  commissioner  invited  them  to 
take  their  seats  as  he  took  his  own.  The  Catholic  bishops  followed  the 
invitation  ;  but  Petilianus  said,  in  the  name  of  the  Donatists :  ^^  We  do 
not  sit  in  the  absence  of  our  fathers,  (the  other  bishops,  who  could  not 
assist  at  the  conference,)  especially  as  the  divine  law,  Ps.  26 :  4,  fiir- 
bids  us  to  sit  down  with  such  adversaries."  Marcellinus  thereupon  de- 
clared, that  respect  for  the  character  of  the  bishops  forbade  tiiat  he 
should  remain  seated,  if  they  chose  to  stand ;  and  he  ordered  his  chair 
to  be  removed. 

The  matters  brought  forward  at  this  religious  conference  related  to 
two  disputed  questions ;  the  one,  as  to  the  fact  whether  Felix  of  Ap- 
tonga,  and  Caecilian,  were  traditors ;  the  other  was  a  question  of  doe- 
trine,  viz.  what  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  church,  — - 
whether  the  church,  by  communion  with  unworthy  members,  lost  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  genuine  Christian,  Catholic  church.  The  controversjy  on 
the  first  point  can  have  no  farther  interest  for  us :  in  respect  to  the 
controversy  on  the  second  point,  we  shall  treat  upon  it  connectedly, 
when  we  come  to  survey  the  whole  matter  of  dispute  between  the  two 
parties. 

The  imperial  commissioner  decided,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  decision  was  followed  by  severer  laws, 
by  which  all  the  Donatist  clergy  were  banished  from  their  country,  and 
th^  laity  of  the  party  were  condemned  to  pecuniary  fines.  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  oppressed  party  was  thereby  excited  to  new  and  more  vio- 
lent outbreaks.  When,  in  the  year  420,  the  imperial  tribune  DulciUus 
signified  his  intention  to  carry  the  laws  against  the  Donatists  into  exe- 
oution,  Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Thamugade,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
seven  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Donatists  at  the  conference  of 
Carthage,  declared  that,  if  force  were  used  to  take  away  his  church, 
)ie  would  bum  himself  up  in  it,  together  with  his  community.  The 
tribune  having  written  to  him,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  bb  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  that,  according  to  this,  he  must 
rather  seek  safety  in  flight ;  Gaudentius  defended  his  premeditated  sui- 
cide, and  appealed,  among  other  arguments,  to  the  example  of  Razis, 
2  Maccab.  14.  This  was  the  occasion  of  Augustin's  writing  his  work 
against  Gaudentius ;  a  treatise  important  on  account  of  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  suicide,  and  on  other  points  connected  with  the  history 
of  Christian  morals,  (see  the  fourth  Section.)  When  the  Vandals,  in 
the  fifth  century,  made  themselves  masters  of  this  country,  the  Dona- 
tists, as  such,  had  to  suffer  no  persecutions  from  them.  It  was  only  as 
adherents  of  the  Nicene  creed  that  they  were  persecuted,  in  common 
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with  other  confessors  of  the  same  system.  They  continued  to  surriTe, 
u  a  distinct  party,  down  to  the  sixth  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
letters  of  the  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  Great. 

We  DOW  pass  to  consider  the  theological  points  of  dispute  between 
the  two  parlies.  The  first  point  related  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
ehorch.  The  same  remarks  which  we  made  on  this  subject,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Novatian  controversies  in  the  preceding  period,  apply  also  to 
the  DonaUst  disputes.  Both  parties  were  involved  in  the  same  grand 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  church,  by  their  habit  of 
mnfouDding  the  notions  of  the  invisible  and  of  the  visible  church  with 
each  other.  Proceeding  on  this  fimdamental  error,  the  Cathohc  fathers 
mtuntained  that,  separate  from  the  communion  of  the  one  visible  Catho> 
lie  church,  derived,  through  the  succession  of  the  bishops,  from  the  apos- 
tles, there  is  no  way  of  participating  in  the  influences  of  the-  Holy 
^rit  and  of  obtaining  salva^on  ;  and  hence  it  could  not  seem  other- 
wise than  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  of  them  who  were 
actuated  by  a  pure  zeal  of  Christian  charity,  to  bring  the  Donatists  to 
acknowledge  this  universal  viuble  church,  alljiongh  they  were  not  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  any  difference  of  creed.  Oti  the  other  hand,  the 
Donatists,  owing  to  this  same  confusion  of  notions,  held  that  every 
church  which  tolerated  unworthy  members  in  ita  bosom  was  itself  pol- 
luted by  the  communion  with  them  :  it  thus  ceased  to  deserve  the  pre- 
^catea  of  purity  and  holiness,  and  consequently  ceased  to  be  a  true 
Christian  church,  since  such  a  church  could  not  subsist  without  these 
predicates. 

As  it  concerns  Augustin,  the  principal  manager  of  tins  controversy, 
it  is  easy  to  explain,  from  the  course  of  his  religious  and  theological  de- 
velopment,  how  this  notion  of  the  church  came  to  be  considered  by  him 
of  BO  much  importance  ;  and  the  foundation  on  which  this  notion  was 
established,  by  his  logical,  systematizing  mind,  exerted  a  great  influence 
fta  all  succeeding  times.  Augustin  had  been  carefully  educated,  by 
bis  pious  mother,  Monica,  in  the  faith,  early  implanted  in  his  soul,  that 
the  way  to  heaven  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  Catholic  church.  From 
the  yeare  of  his  youth  and  upward,  he  had  fallen  into  many  errors  of 
theory  and  practice,  and  into  a  series  of  violent  conflicts.  Uc  passed, 
finally,  from  Manioheism,  which  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
many  years,  to  Skepticism.  AVhilst  he  was  in  this  state  of  skepticism, 
ind  whilst  an  inward  impulse  of  his  intellect  and  hia  heart  compelled 
^  "still  to  believe  in  some  objective  truth,  the  thought  took  possession 
of  his  soul :  Must  not  God  have  instituted  an  authority,  capable  of  be- 
ing known  by  sure  and  cert^  marks,  to  conduct  the  restless,  doubting 
(pint  of  man,  to  the  truth  which  he  needs  ?  From  skepticism,  the 
tiansitioD  was  here  formed,  in  his  case,  —  which  was  a  case  often  re- 
peated in  history,  —  to  the  faith  in  the  authority  of  a  visible  church, 
(m)Ted  to  be  of  divine  origin  by  evidences  not  to  be  mistaken.  AgMn, 
although  the  belief  in  the  tinith  and  divbity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
which  had  attended  him  from  his  childhood,  and  never  forsaken  him, 
even  when  ho  embraced  Manicheism,  asserted  its  power  in  his  sonl  more 
ttnmgly  as  he  grew  older ;  yet  be  was  in  doabt  as  to  tb»  question  where 
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these  doctrines  of  Christ  were  to  be  found,  since  each  one  of  the  sects 
claimed  to  be  itself  in  possession  of  them.  He  wanted  that  knowledge 
of  the  right  hermeneutical,  exegetical,  and  critical  principles,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  answer  this  question,  as  to  what  were  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christ,  out  of  the  sacred  scriptures  alone.  The  hep- 
meneutical  and  critical  principles  of  the  Manicheans  had  completely  un- 
settled him :  he  wanted  a  stable  authority,  which  could  show  him  where 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  unfalsified  collection  of  religious 
records,  and  the  correct  doctrinal  exposition  of  them,  were  already 
present.  This  authority  he  believed  he  found  in  the  tradition  of  the 
universal  church.  When  Augustin  considered  that  this  church  had 
come  forth  victorious  out  of  all  her  conflicts  mth  the  powers  that  had 
assailed  her  from  without,  and  with  the  manifold  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity in  erroneous  forms  of  doctrine  ;  when  he  perceived  what  a  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  mode  of  human  thought,  and  in  the  entire  life  of 
man,  had  been  effected  by  means  of  this  church,  how  the  loftiest  truths 
of  religion  had  passed  into  the  common  consciousness  of  humanity 
where  this  church  had  become  dominant ;  he  confounded  in  Una  case 
what  the  church  had  effected  through  Christianity,  and  what  Christi- 
anity had  effected  through  the  church,  as  the  instrument  and  vessel  for 
its  diffusion  and  propagation,  with  what  the  church  had  done  in  and  of 
itself  as  a  visible,  outward  institution,  in  this  determinate  earthly  form. 
What  he  might  justly  regard  as  a  witness  for  the  divine,  world-trans- 
forming power  of  the  gospel,  appeared  to  him  as  a  witness  for  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  visible,  universal  church  ;  and  he  did  not  consider 
that  the  gospel  truth  would  have  been  able  to  bring  about  effects  equally 
great,  by  its  inherent  divine  power,  in  some  other  vessel  in  which  it 
could  have  been  diffused  among  mankind  ;  nay,  that  it  would  have  been 
able  to  produce  still  purer  and  mightier  effects,  had  it  not  been  in  many 
ways  disturbed  and  checked  in  its  operation  by  the  impure  and  confin- 
ing veUcle  of  its  transmission.^ 

As  Augustin,  at  the  time  of  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists,  had 
already  incorporated  into  his  life,  and  woven  into  the  very  texture  of 
his  thoughts,  this  confused  mixture  of  conceptions  necessarily  distinct ; 
as  this  error,  then  universally  prevailing  in  the  Western,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  North-African  church,  had  thus  passed  over  into  his  inmost 
habits  of  thinking,  it  is  easy  to  see  of  what  weight  this  point  must  have 
seemed  to  him  in  the  present  dispute.  Hence  he  could  say  :  ^  "  No 
one  attains  to  salvation,  and  to  eternal  life,  who  has  not  Chnst  for  hia 
Head.  But  no  one  can  have  Christ  for  a  Head,  who  does  not  belong 
to  his  Body,  which  is  the  church."  ^  Hence  the  error,  growing  out  of 
this  confounding  and  nuxing  together  of  distinct  notions,  that  the  union 
of  believers  with  Christ  was  brought  about  through  the  union  with  this 

^  The  authorities  for  this  delineation  are  tholicse  et  moribns  Maniehasomm,  de  yen 

famished  by  Augustin's  confessions,  by  the  religione,  and  de  utilitate  credendi 

works  which  he  composed  during  the  great  ^  Dq  uniiate  ecclesife,  c.  49. 

crisis  of  his  inner  life  until  the  first  years  '  Habere  caput  Christum  nemo  poteiiti 

of  his  spiritual  office,  and  especially  the  nisi  qui  in  ejus  corpore  faerit,  quod  est  eo- 

worVj  de  ordine,  de  moribos  eccIesisQ  ca-  desia. 
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viable  dmrb.  And  benee.  in  foDowing  oat  this  prindple,  he  aspcris: 
''Tlw  enOKCIiriitii  the  Head  uddteBodr:  —  the  Head  » the  <q)li^ 
begotien  Sm  of  God,  lad  tlie  Body  » the  rfaonh.  He  vfao  agrees  nk 
with  Bcnptore  in  the  doctnne  cooceraing  the  Head,  although  he  ma; 
■tuid  in  external  eommniiifm  nith  the  chnrefa,  Dotvithstanding  bclongi 
nM  to  htr.  Bat,  moreOTer,  he  who  hohia  fiift  to  aU  that  wnptura 
teaches  respecting  the  Head,  and  TCt  deaTca  not  to  the  umtr  of  the 
(^orch,  belongs  not  to  ber." ' 

It  is  a  &ct  paiticiilarly  woithj  (^  notice  in  the  polemical  writings  of 
Angiutin,  that,  wiienerer  the  Douatists  made  appeal  to  miracles,  an- 
awers  to  prayer,  nnons,  and  to  the  holv  Urea  oF  their  bishdts.  aa  evi- 
dences th»t  the  true  church  was  with  them,  he,  oa  the  other  nnnd,  will 
allow  the  raliditj  of  do  other  evidence  than  the  objective  testimonr  of 
the  divine  word.  "  Let  them  not  try  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  ^eir 
diurch,"  save  be,'  "  hj  the  councils  of  their  bishops,  by  deceitful  miraco- 
kms  signs,  rince  we  have  been  warned  and  put  on  our  guard  against 
nch  proob  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  (Matth.  24 :  25,)  but  let  them 
do  it  by  the  law  and  prophets,  and  by  the  word  of  the  only  Shepherd.' 
lieitber  do  we  ourselves  affirm  that  men  ought  to  believe  us  in  main- 
tuning  that  we  are  in  the  Catholic  church,  because  this  church  is  ro- 
eouunended  by  an  Optatus  of  Milcve,  or  bv  an  Ambrose  of  Milan,  or 
other  numberless  bishops  of  our  commumon  :  or  because  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  assemblies  of  our  colleagues  ;  or  because  such  wonder- 
tal  instances  of  answers  to  prayer,  or  of  the  healing  of  the  sick,  have 
been  witnessed  on  sacred  spots  in  the  whole  world,  which  have  been 
visite'l  bv  tbe  members  of  our  communion  ;  or  bccaiiae  this  person  has 
had  a  vution,  and  that  other  has  heard  in  a  trance,  that  be  should  not 
nnite  himstlf  with  the  Donatist  party,  or  that  lio  should  tbrsahc  it."  It 
most  be  admitted,  however,  that  Augustin  is  inconsistent  with  himself 
and  moves  round  ia  a  circle,  when,  in  disputing  with  the  Donatists,  he 
allows  validity  to  no  evidence  but  that  of  the  scriptures,  in  fevor  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  while,  in  h(s  controversy  with  the  Manicheans,  he  makes 
the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures  themsclvcB  to  depend  on  that  of  th« 
church  which  referred  to  them,  and  from  which  we  have  received  th« 
■acred  canon.* 

The  Donadsts  maintained  that  the  church  should  cast  out  from  ita 
body  those  who  were  known,  by  open  and  manifest  ains,  to  be  unworthy 
nembers.  To  prove  this,  they  adduced  the  fifth  chapter  of  Paul^ 
fireb-epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  the  apostle  has  given  certain 
ndes  for  the  practice  of  church  discipline,  "  When  the  church  did 
not  act  in  accordance  with  these  rules,"  said  they,  "but  tolomtod 
Mch  uQwortby  membcrB  in  her  communion,  she  lost  the  predicates 

*  De  DTiiUle  ecclcsiiE,  t  7.  exprciu«<l  hj  wvcniinc  Ihr  pro|<o^itii>n :  Ego 

*  L.  c.  f  *'■  Tvro  anhnlinc  ccrlexiiB  iinn  rifiliiram,  nU 
'  L.  c.  i  jl>.  mc  evMgplii  coinmuvcrot  Baruiriliw.  Unt  it 

*  The  v?1t-known  ami  remiu'kii)ite  wonlf,  trarlitiuLicomlui'tri.tlinitii;)!  ilici-hiin'liitotht 
NCtn  epittolum  .Manklmn.  ^  6 :  Ei.'o  rem  inintum,  it  hv  no  mcuiii  follow),  ihM  thef 
CTWij.tlio  non  CTwtcrem,  nisi  me  cwholii'B  an;  WlicTiid  oii  iho  ffnuinil  of  iu  aiitlwritj. 
CccImue  commaTcrct  Bnnorilaaj  wIi'iIe,  on  Wc  ice  hem  llial  cuDriiiion  at  idru,  (ha 
Oie  ethi-.r  hand,  what  be  u,r%  against  ihe  csnu  of  vhirh  i«  N  ei>U]'  KGoastcd  for  bj 
Donatiiu  would  admit,  peihapa,  of  baiiig  «faM  ba*  bcMi  Hid  abora. 
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of  purity  and  holiness."  All  those  passages  of  holy  writ  which  Ind  m 
avoid  the  company  of  the  wicked,  they  referred — confoiinding  inward 
disposition  wiu  outward  conduct-^ to  the  avoiding  of  external  c<»npaii- 
ionship  with  them.  Augostin,  taking  the  position  of  the  Catholic 
church,  replied  that,  it  was  true,  church  discipline  should,  by  all  meanSy 
be  vigorously  maintiuned  ;  but  that  still  such  a  complete  separation  from 
Uie  rest,  even  of  manifest  transgressors,  was,  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  church,  impracticable  ;  that  the  evil  must  be  patiently  endured,  to 
avoid  a  still  greater  one,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  reformadon  to  such 
as  could  be  reformed,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  wickedness 
which  w^  to  be  corrected  by  church  discipline,  was  shared  by  too 
many.  The  apostle  Paul,  he  attempts  to  show,  by  what  we  must  allow 
to  be  a  rather  forced  interpretation,^  was  speaking  only  of  incUviduahj 
whose  vices  were  not  common  to  many,  and  whose  vices  were  univer- 
sally known ;  so  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  such  persons  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  just  by  all.  But 
when  the  same  disease  had  infected  many,  nothing  was  left  to  the  good 
but  pain  and  grief,  that  so  by  the  mark  revealed  to  Ezekiel,  (Esek.  9 : 
4,)  they  might  be  preserved  from  the  destruction  with  which  all  were 
threatened.  Where  the  infection  of  sin  had  seized  on  the  many,  the 
severity  of  a  divine  chastisement  was  required  ;  for  the  counsels  of  hu- 
man separation  were  vain  and  mischievous ;  they  proceeded  from  pride; 
iiiey  rather  disturbed  the  weak  among  the  good,  than  exerted  any 
power  of  reformation  on  the  boldly  wicked.  Let  man  then  punish,  whi^ 
he  may  punish,  in  the  spirit  of  love.  Where  he  may  not,  let  him  su£br 
patiently,  sigh  and  mourn  with  love,  until  either  chastisement  and  refor- 
mation come  from  above,  or,  at  the  general  harvest,  the  tares  be  rooted 
out,  and  the  chaff  sifted  away.  Thus  the  good  and  faithful  Christians, 
certain  of  their  own  salvation,  may  persevere  to  dwell  in  unity  among 
the  corrupt,  whom  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  punish,  seeking  to  extir- 
pate the  sin  which  is  in  their  own  heart.^  The  Catholic  part^  appealed 
to  those  parables  of  our  Lord  which  treat  of  the  separation  of  the  good 
and  bad,  reserved  unto  the  final  judgment ;  the  parables  of  the  tares, 
of  the  good  fruit,  of  the  draught  of  fishes.  The  Donatists  replied, 
either  that  these  passages  referred  simply  to  the  mixing  together  of  die 
good  and  the  bad  in  the  worlds  and  not  within  the  church  ;  that  by  the 
fieldy  the  nety  was  to  be  understood,  not  the  church,  but  the  worid ;  or 
they  maintained  that  those  passages  referred  simply  to  the  mixing  in  of 
secret  sinners  with  the  saints  ;  since  even  tJiei/  allowed,  that  a  complete 
separation  was  in  this  life  impossible,  and  demanded  only  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  were  manifestly  vicious.^    As  it  respects  the  first  of  these 

^  In  the  phrase,  **  si  qais,**  he  maintained,  qnid  habcat  a  piscatoribus,  id  est  a  sacerdo- 

was  implied  one  among  manv  difTcrently  tibus,  ignoratur,  donee  extractum  ad  littos 

disposed ;  and  in  the  words,  "  nratres  nomi-  ad  pur^ntionem  boni  seu  mali  prodantor. 

nantnr,"    that   his   offence  was '  generally  Itti  et  bitentcs  et  in  ccclesia  constituti  et  a 

known.  sacerdotihiu  ignorati,  in  divino  judicio  prodi- 

^  Angnstin.  c.  epist  Farmenian,  1.  III.  ti.  tanqnam  pisces  mali  asanctommconsor- 

4  12,  et  seqq.  tio  sefiarantiir.    Sec  CoilaL  Carthag.  d.  IlL 

*  As  it  respects  the  second  position,  the  ed.  I)u  Pin,  fol.  314.  and  the  brevioilas  of 

Donaiists  explained :  Hoc  de  reis  latentibm  Augustin  concerning  this  dajr. 
dictam,  quoniam  reticolnm  in  mari  positam 
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poffitioDB,  we  may  remark  here  a  noticeable  dispute  between  the  Dona- 
tists  and  their  antagonists,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  term,  "  world,"  in 
flie  sacred  scriptures ;  where  it  becomes  evident,  how  the  same  funda- 
mental  error  in  confounding  the  notions  of  the  inmsible  and  of  the  visir 
Ue  iAuTi^y  in  which  both  parties  were  involved,  prevented  their  coming 
to  a  mutual  understanding.  The  Donatists  appealed  to  the  fact,  that 
Christ  himself,  in  explaining  this  parable,  taught  that  the  field  is  the 
world,  Augustm,  on  the  other  hand,  replied,  that  in  this  passage 
Christ  used  the  term,  ^^  world,"  in  place  of  the  church.^  This  was 
perhaps  correct ;  but  the  question  comes  up,  In  what  particular  point 
of  view  was  this  notion  of  tiie  church  employed  7  That  portion  of  the 
finble  church  which  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  invisible,  could, 
however,  only  form  an  antithesis  to  that  portion  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment caUs,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  world.  But  of  the  external,  visible 
ehurchj  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  one  with  the  invisible,  it  may  with  proprie- 
ty be  said,  that  it  belongs  to  the  world  in  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  rre- 
eisely  because  the  Donatist  bishop  Emeritus  failed  to  mark  this  distinc- 
tion of  ideas,  he  uttered  —  as  Augustin  expressed  it  —  that  petulant 
exclamation.  He  then  proceeded  directly  to  quote  those  passages  from 
John,  where  the  world  expresses  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  ;  and  demanded,  whether  that  could  be  said  of  the  church  ?  — 
finr  example,  the  world  knows  not  Gt)d,  therefore  the  church  knows  not 
God.  But  of  one  portion  of  the  vuUfle  church  all  this  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said ;  and  the  Donatist  himself  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
applying  all  this  to  the  secret  unworthy  members  who  yet  belonged  to 
tibe  visible  church.  Pity  that  he  had  not  made  himself  distinctly  con- 
scious of  this !  Augustm  answered,  that  the  holy  scriptures  used  the 
tenn,  ^^  world,"  sometimes  in  a  good,  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense.  In 
the  former,  for  example,  when  it  is  said,  the  world  believes  in  Christ, 
is  redeemed  by  him  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  considered,  that  the  invisi- 
Ue  church  receives  its  members  out  of  the  world  ;  that  they  who  once 
belonged  to  the  world,  in  that  biblical  sense,  do,  by  becoming  incorpo- 
rated, by  feith  and  participation  in  the  redemption,  into  the  invisible 
diurch,  cease  belonging  to  it  any  longer.  Augustin  ^ays,  one  need 
only  distinguish  the  different  senses  of  the  term  '^  world,"  and  one 
would  no  longer  find  any  contradiction  here  in  the  scriptures.  But  he 
would  have  advanced  farther,  and  been  still  more  free  from  prejudice, 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  if  he  had  duly  distinguished  the 
different  significations  of  the  word  "  church."  He  says :  *'  Behold  the 
worid  in  the  bad  sense,  aU  who  cleave  to  earthly  things  among  all  the 
nations ;  —  behold,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  in  the  good  sense,  all 
who  believe  and  have  hope  of  eternal  life  among  all  nations."  ^  But 
are  not  the  last  mentioned  precisely  the  members  of  the  genuine  church 
of'  Christ,  of  the  invisible  church,  among  all  the  nations  where  the  gos- 
pel has  found  its  way,  —  among  all  the  different  earthly  forms  of  appear- 
ance of  the  visible  church  ? 
It  is  remarkable,  but  also  very  natural,  that  the  Donatists,  to  show 

1  Kondnm  ipfom  i^>peUatQm  esse  pro  eodesia  nomiiit.  *  Lb  e.  1 817. 
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temper  of  his  mind.  Owmg  to  this  intenne^ate  relati(Mi  to  boih  par- 
tieSy  he  could  of  course  make  his  cause  good  to  neither ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  ob- 
scure in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself.^ 

G^iat  separatist  pride  of  the  Donatists,  which  attributed  so  much  wei^ 
to  the  subjecdvely  human  element,  as  their  principle  compelled  them 
to  doy  often  expressed  itself,  in  the  heat  of  controversj,  in  an  extremelj 
harsh  and  unchristian  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  not 
imfrequently  explains  his  own  views  in  a  very  beautiful  style,  and  in  the 
genuinely  Christian  sense,  respecting  the  might  and  validly  of  the 
objectively  divine  element;  respecting  the  relation  of  the  human  ele- 
ment to  the  same,  as  a  mere  organ ;  and  respecting  the  vanity  and  emp- 
tiness of  the  human  element,  whenever  it  aspires  to  be  anything  more 
than  this. 

When  the  Donatist  bishop  Petilian  pressed  Augustan  to  declare  ex- 
plicitly whether  he  acknowledged  GsDcilian  as  his  &ther,  in  which  case 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church  would  be  made  to  depend  wholly  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  latter  individual,  Augusdn  at  length  de- 
clared: ^^  I  have  one  Head,  but  this  is  Christ ;  whose  apostle  I  hear 
flaying :  ^  All  is  yours,  but  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.'  For 
even  m  the  case  where  the  apostle  called  himself  a  fetther,  he  added, 
that  we  might  beware  of  attriouting  to  his  paternity  any  weak  humam 
fbundation,  ^  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospeV  To  the  gospel, 
then,  I  trace  my  parentage.  It  is  one  thing,  when,  from  motives  of 
respect,  we  call  the  more  aged  or  the  more  deserving,  our  &ther8 ;  and 
it  is  quite  another,  when  the  question  is  put  us,  whom  have  we  for  our 
&ther  as  it  respects  eternal  salvation,  as  it  respects  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  the  participation  in  the  divine  promises.  As  it  ooft- 
cems  eternal  salvation,  —  I  beg  pardon  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  it  is  he 
that  bids  me  so  speak,  —  the  apostle  is  not  my  father  in  respect  to  that; 
—he  who  tells  me:  ^I  have  planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  but  God 
gave  the  increase.  So,  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anydiing, 
neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.'  In  re- 
.  Bpect  to  my  salvation,  I  acknowledge  no  other  father  than  Grod ;  of 
whom  our  Lord  says :  '  Ye  shall  ctd^  no  man  father  on  the  earth,  fiir 
one  is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,'  and  to  whom  we  daily  say: 
^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.' "  ^  When  Petilian  made  use  of  Izie 
strongest  expressions  to  show  that  all  religious  acts  possessed  their  true 
oignificance  only  in  their  (the  Donatists')  alone  pure  and  holy  churdi, 
that  none  but  a  clergyman  without  spot  or  blame  could  duly  administer 
the  sacraments ;  when  Petilian  expressed  himself  to  this  purport,  that 
everything  depended  on  the  conscience  of  him  who  imparted  bi^tiaii, 
once  it  was  tiirough  him  the  conscience  of  the  recipient  was  to  be 
deansed;  Augustin  replied:  ^^  Often  the  conscience  of  man  is  unknown 

^  Aagnstin  doubtless  perceived  madi  timt  reticns  loquitur :   he  oonld  not,  howvrari 

WIS  anti-catholic  in  the  nermeneutical  rules  exactly  specify  what  they  were.    De  doo» 

of  Tichonins  relative  to  the  significations  trina  Christiana,  1.  ILL  S  ^» 

of  the  body  of  Christ.    These   he  calls  >  ColUt  c.  Donaiist.  L  e  £  aiS 
Donatist  newi:  Qbs  ncal  Dooalista  h»- 


to  me,  Imt  I  am  eertun  of  the  mercy  of  Christ.  When  Fetiliao  Baid : 
**  WLoever  receives  &e  feith  from  an  nnbeliever,  receiven  not  fdth,  but 
goilt,"  *  Auguatin  ansnered ;  "  But  Christ  is  ffuthful,  from  whom  I  re- 
oeive  ftuth,  tad  not  guilt."  When  Pedlian  said :  "  The  character  of 
neiTtbhig  depends  strictly  on  its  orig^  and  its  root  (consequently 
here  oa  the  character  of  the  person  adminiBtering  the  sacrament^)  —  a 
gennine  new  birth  can  proceed  only  from  good  seed,  Augnstdn  replied : 
"  My  origin  is  Christ,  my  root  is  Christ,  my  Head  is  Christ.  The  seed, 
bam  which  I  am  regenemted,  is  the  won!  of  God,  which  my  Lord  exhorts 
ne  obediently  to  follow,  although  he  thnmgb  whom  I  bear  it,  may  not 
himself  practise  what  he  teaches."  To  the  remark  of  Fetalian :  "  How 
ibsonl  to  suppose  that  he  who  is  guilty  through  bis  own  tmusgresffloiMr 
can  absolve  others  from  guilt!"  he  replied:  "He alone  makes  me  &ee 
from  gnilt,  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  sgaiu  for  our  justification; 
ibr  I  believe  not  in  the  minister  by  whom  I  am  baptized,  but  in  Him 
who  jostifiea  tiie  sinner,  so  that  my  faith  is  accooated  unto  me  fyt 
ri^tMusness."  ' 

As  Fetilian,  in  bis  pastoral  letters  agunst  the  Catholic  ohnrch,  had 
hnnight  many  charges  against  Angustin  himself,  the  latter  replied  to 
flieee  charges  in  his  third  book  against  Fetiiian,  confining  himself 
trinlly  to  the  interests  of  the  cause.  "  Let  no  man,"  he  says,  "  glory 
in  man.  If  you  see  anything  pr^eworthy  in  us,  let  Him  be  praised 
from  whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  And  in  all 
which  you  acknowledge  to  be  good  in  us,  be  foUonere  of  us,  if  we 
llso  are  followers  of  Christ.  But  if  ye  surmise,  believe,  or  sock  a&er, 
filings  that  are  bad  in  as,  bold  fast  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and,  throw- 
ing yourselves  on  that,  forsake  not  his  church  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
neas  of  men,  Matth.  23 :  3.  Observe,  do  what  we  bid  you ;  but,  where 
ye  believe  or  know  that  we  do  wrong,  do  not  after  our  works ;  for  at 
preaent  it  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  justify  myself  before  you,  since  I 
nave  tindertaken  to  recommend  to  you  the  cause  of  truth  and  salvation 
without  regard  to  my  own  personal  concerns,  that  none  may  glory  in  a 
man.  For  cursed  is  he  that  puttetb  his  trust  in  man.  If  tliis  word  of 
file  Lord  is  kept  and  observed,  even  though  I  may  fall,  so  far  as  it  con- 
1  personal  intereata,  yet  the  cause  I  serve  will  come  off 


Since  the  Cathofics,  in  their  controversy  nith  the  Donatists,  distiit 
goiahed  the  church  on  earth,  in  which  genuine  and  spurious  members 
an  mixed  together,  from  the  church  of  heaven,  purified  from  its  span- 
008  members,  they  might  easily  have  been  led,  by  pursuing  this  distino- 
tint  still  fiirther,  to  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  the  visible  and  of  the 
inrisible  church.  In  this  way  they  furnished  occasion  to  the  Donatists 
of  charing  them  with  supposmg  the  existence  of  (wo  rfliirMes;  but  they 
were  extremely  uneasy  under  this  accusation,  and  would  allow  of  no 
odker  distinction  than  that  of  two  different  conditions  of  one  and  the 
same  church,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  present  a  mortal  church,  but  would 

I  Qoi  fldon  >  perSlo  M^Mtit,  ma  fldem        *  A^aniD.  c  TMUan.  1. 1,  f  S; 
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hereafter  be  an  immortal  one.^  And  Auffostin,  in  his  book,  ^^  de  imi 
tate  ecclesiie,"  says :  "  Many  stand,  in  the  communion  of  the  sacra- 
ments, with  the  church,  and  are  still  not  in  the  church."  *  But  what 
means  this :  They  are  not  in  the  churchj  and  they  yet  stand  in  conh 
munion  with  the  church  ?  In  the  outward,  apparent  church  they  are 
certainly  ;  but  in  the  inner,  invisible  church,  to  which  none  can  belootf. 
otherwise  than  by  the  temper  of  the  heart,  they  are  not.  And  wra 
what  church  can  they  stand  in  communion  by  a  bare  outward  participa- 
tion of  the  sacraments  alone  ?  Certainly  with  no  other  but  with  that 
which  is  itself  merely  an  outward  and  visible  one ;  from  which,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  bare  form  of  manifestation,  destitute  of  the  inner  life, 
no  true  life  can  proceed.  Augustin  would,  therefore,  if  he  had  made 
himself  distinctly  conscious  of  what  was  implied  in  his  own  conceptiona, 
have  properly  said :  ^'  Many  stand  in  outward  communion  with  the  visi- 
ble church,  who  are  yet,  by  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  by  no  means 
members  of  the  mvisible  church."  And  he  himself  does  m  fi&ct  inti* 
mate,  m  another  place,  that  there  is  a  church,  which  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  something  other  than  the  bare  appearance  of  the  church,  or  the 
bare  visible  church  —  a  church  with  which  they  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  by  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  stood  m  no  sort  of  connection,  — • 
when  he  says  of  such :  ^^  We  ought  not  to  believe  that  they  are  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  church,  because,  in  a  bodily  manner,  they 
participate  id  its  sacraments.  But  they  are  not  in  that  communion  of 
the  church,  which,  in  the  members  of  Cnrist  by  mutual  union,  makes  in- 
crease to  that  measure  of  its  growth  which  God  has  appointed ;  for  that 
church  is  founded  on  a  rock,  as  the  Lord  says :  On  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  church.  But  such  persons  build  on  the  sand."  ^  To  what 
results  would  Augustin  have  arrived,  if  he  had  made  clear  to  himself  the 
distinction  of  ideas  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  words  ? 

Another  more  important  pomt  of  dispute  related  to  the  employment 
of  force  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Donatists  bore  their  testimony  on 
this  pomt  with  emphasis  in  favor  of  that  course  which  the  example  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sense  of 
man's  universal  rights,  called  forth  by  the  latter,  required.  The  point 
of  view  first  set  forth  in  a  clear  light  by  Christianity,  when  it  made 
religibn  the  common  good  of  all  mankind  and  r^ed  it  above  all  narrow 
poUtical  restrictions,  was  by  the  Donatists  manfully  asserted,  in  oppo- 
ution  to  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical  rights  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  which  had  sprung  up  out  of  a  new  mixture  of  ecclesias- 
tical with  political  interests.  They  could  not  succeed  so  well  in  unfold- 
ing the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  here  they  easily  passed 
from  one  extreme  over  to  the  other.  If  their  opponenis  erred  on  the 
ude  of  confounding  too  much  the  church  with  tiie  state,  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  too  much  inclined  to  represent  the  oppodtion  between 

1  ColUt  fol  818.    Sandem  ipsam  vnam  '  C.  Petflian.  XL  f  247,  and  de  doctnna 

at  tanctam  ecdesiam  Bono  ene  aliter,  toxic  Qiristiana,  L  IIL  S  45.    He  himself,  in  cen- 

antem  aUter  fatoram.  soring  the  expression  of  Tichonios,  bipard* 

'  §  74^    Mnlti  sont  in  sacramentorom  torn  corpns  Domini,  distingnishes  the  corpiu 

oommnnioiie  onm  toduuL^  e(  Uusen  jam  Ckriki  verum  atqoe  nmvhtvm, 
non  aoiift  Ib  aodatku 
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tbe  two,  which  was  grounded  in  fhe  early  relation  of  the  church  to  a 
WS^  state,  as  a  relation  that  must  ever  continue  to  exist. 

The  Dcmatist  bishop  Petilian  says :  *^  Did  the  apostles  ever  persecute 
any  one,  or  did  Christ  ever  deliver  any  one  over  to  the  secular  power  ? 
ChriBt  commands  us  to  flee  persecutors,  Matth.  10 :  23.  Tliou  who 
callest  thyself  a  disciple  of  Clmst  oughtest  not  to  imitate  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  heathens.  Think  you  thus  to  serve  (rod, —  by  destroying  us 
with  your  own  hand  ?  Ye  err,  ye  err,  poor  mortals,  if  ye  believe  uiis ; 
ht  Gt>d  has  not  executioners  for  his  priests.  Christ  persecutes  no  one ; 
for  he  was  for  inviting,  not  forcing,  men  to  the  faith ;  and  when  tiie 
apoetles  complained  to  him  of  the  foimders  of  separate  parties,  Luke  9 : 
M,  he  said  to  them :  ^  He  who  is  not  agsdnst  us,  is  for  us ; '  and  so  too 
Paul,  in  Philippians  1 :  18.^  Our  Lord  Christ  says :  *  No  man  can 
come  unto  me,  unless  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.'  But 
why  do  you  not  permit  every  man  to  follow  his  own  free  will,  since 
God,  the  Lord  himself,  has  bestowed  this  free  will  on  man  ?  He  has 
amply  pointed  out  to  man  the  way  to  righteousness,  that  none  might 
be  lost  through  ignorance.  Christ,  in  dying  for  men,  has  given  Chris* 
tians  the  example  to  die,  but  not  to  kill.  Christ  teaches  us  to  suffer 
wrong,  not  to  requite  it.  The  apostle  tells  us  of  what  he  had  endured, 
not  of  what  he  had  done  to  others.  But  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
princes  of  this  world,  in  whom  the  Christian  cause  has  ever  found  only 
its  enemies  ?  "  He  cites  examples  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ; 
he  supposes  he  finds  mention  made  of  princes  hostile  to  the  church  in 
1  Corinth.  2 :  6.  Yet  he  adds :  "  This  may  have  been  said,  however, 
of  the  ancient  pagan  princes ;  but  you  suffer  not  the  emperors  of  this 
world,  who  would  be  Christians,  to  be  such,  since  you  mislead  them,  by 
your  false  representations,  to  turn  the  weapons  prepared  against  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  against  Christians."  The  Donatist  bishop  Oau- 
dentius  says :  "  God  created  man  free,  after  his  own  image.  How  am 
I  to  be  deprived  of  that  by  human  lordslup,  which  God  has  bestowed  on 
me  ?  What  sacrilege,  that  human  arrogance  should  take  away  what 
God  has  bestowed,  and  idly  boast  of  doing  this  in  God's  behalf!  It  is 
a  great  offence  against  God,  when  he  is  defended  by  men.  What  must 
he  think  of  God,  who  would  defend  him  with  outward  force  ?  Is  it  tbat 
God  is  unable  to  punish  offences  against  himself?  Hear  what  the  Lord 
says :  *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'  The  peace  of  the  world  must  be  intro- 
duced among  contending  nations  by  arms.  The  peace  of  Christ  invites 
the  willing  with  wholesome  mildness ;  it  never  forces  men  against  their 
wills.  The  almi^ty  God  employed  prophets  to  convert  the  people  of 
Israel ;  be  enjoined  it  not  on  princes ;  the  Saviour  of  souls,  the  Lord 
Christ,  sent  fishermen,  and  not  soldiers,  to  preach  his  fEuth." 

1  Petnian  would  say,  that  to  Christianfl  nothing  as  genuinelj  Christian  beyond  iSbtb 

Cferj  one  §boal4  be  welcome  who  preached  pale  or  their  own  spotless  chnrcb,  did^  not 

Quist;  bat  this  the  Catholics  conld  not  act  consistently  accordinj^  to  this  principle; 

ieet  sin43e  to  them  the  faith  in  Christ  was  with  which    inconsistency  Angnstin  took 

nothing  witboat  faith  in  the  visible  chnrch.  care  to  reproach    them.     Vid.  Angnstin. 

And  even  the  I>ooatists,  in  recognizing  oontim  literal  Petiliani,  L IL  §  17S  el  180 
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Augustin,  in  attacking  these  arguments  of  the  Donatists,  now  ap- 
peared as  the  advocate  of  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  of  which  he 
lumself,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  at  an  earlier  period  the  op- 
ponent. He  was,  in  this  case,  carried  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  times; 
and  this  spirit  had  found  a  point  of  union  for  such  errors  in  his  hatnt 
of  confounding  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  He  who  possesses 
at  all  times  a  clear  consciousness  that  the  true  and  real  church  of 
Christ  is  an  invisible  one,  is  also  constantly  aware  that  it  cannot  be 
built  up  and  advanced  by  any  outward  human  mechanism,  but  only  by 
that  which  penetrates  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  begets  a 
free  conviction.  But  he  who  overvalues  the  vehicle  of  the  outward 
church,  will  also  deem  it  a  matter  of  high  importance  that  men  should, 
in  the  first  place,  be  introduced  into  this — and  that  indeed  can  be 
effected  by  a  great  variety  of  outward,  human  means. 

As  early  as  the  year  400,  Augustin  had  changed  his  principles  oil 
this  subject ;  for  already  he  defended  a^inst  the  Donatist  bishop  Par- 
menianus,  the  resort  to  force  against  the  Donatists,  though,  in  his  advioe 
^ven  at  the  same  time  before  a  council  in  Carthage,  (see  above,}  he 
cud  not  yet  allow  himself  to  be  determined  by  these  principles.  ISut, 
even  at  a  still  subsequent  period,  we  find  examples  to  show  that  he  sof^ 
fered  himself  to  be  guided  in  his  mode  of  action  by  a  milder  Christiaa 
spirit  than  that  was  which  could  give  birth  to  such  principles.^  Pit^  it 
was  that  errors  which  grew  first  out  of  practice  should,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Augustin's  logic,  —  so  adroit  in  combining  things  true,  half  true, 
and  false,  into  a  plausible  whole,  —  be  wrought  into  a  systematic  theory, 
and  thereby  become  the  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Augustin  did  indeed  know  too  well  what  constituted  the  essence  of  io- 
ward  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  faith  and  of  temper,  to  be  capable 
of  entertaining  the  opinion  that  fsdth  could  be  brought  into  the  heart  by 
outward  arrangements;  —  penetrated  as  he  was  with  the  conviction 
that  man's  conversion  can  only  be  a  work  of  divine  grace  operating  on 
the  sold.  Moreover,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  truth,  that  mere 
external  communion  with  the  church,  which  alone  was  capable  of 
being  forcibly  brought  about  by  means  of  fear  and  pumshment, 
can  make  no  one  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  he  main- 
tained that  man  may  nevertheless  be  prepared  in  various  ways,  by  ou^ 
ward  means,  by  suffering,  for  faith  and  conversion.  He  appealed  to 
the  highest  example,  that  of  God,  who  by  suffering  educates  men,  brings 
ttiem  to  a  consciousness  of  themselves,  and  conducts  them  to  faith ;  -—  to 
tibe  example  of  the  parent  who  corrects  the  son  for  his  profit.  "  Who 
doubts  but  what  it  is  better  to  be  led  to  God  by  instruction,  than  by 
fear  of  punishment  or  affliction  7  But  because  the  former,  who  will  be 
guided  only  by  instruction,  are  better,  the  others  are  still  not  to  be 
neglected.  Show  me  the  man  who,  in  real  faith  and  true  consciousness, 
says  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  soul:  '  My  soul  thirsteth  after  God  y 

^  He  demanded  that  even  deeds  of  vio-  Christian  gentleness ;  and  if  he  conid  ae- 

lence,  which  had  been  committed  by  furioas  compUsh  his  end  in  no  other  wav,  he  was 

Circumoelliona  on  the  clergy,  should   be  determined  himself  to  make  application  to 

punished,  not  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  emperors.    See  Augustin.  ep.  139  ad 

the  laws,  bat  accordiiig  to  the  spirit  of  Marcellinam. 
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and  I  will  allow  that  for  such  a  person,  not  onlj  the  fear  of  temporal 
punishments  or  imperial  laws,  but  even  the  fear  of  hell,  is  unnecessary : 
whateyer  separates  him  from  his  highest  good,  is  punishment  enough 
for  him.  But  many,  like  bad  servants,  must  often  be  reclaimed  to  their 
master  by  the  rod  of  temporal  suffering,  ere  they  can  attain  to  this 
highest  stage  of  religious  development."  ^  We  are  shown  here  how 
seductive  may  be  a  comparison  of  two  relations  altogether  differing  in 
kmd.  Augustin  forgot  to  inquire  into  the  natural  limits  of  the  civU 
power  J  and  of  all  outward  human  might,  in  conformity  with  what  the 
sacredness  of  man's  universal  rights,  grounded  in  God's  creation,  r^ 
quires.  He  failed  to  consider  that,  owing  to  the  natural  limits  fixed 
and  determined  by  these  universal  rights  of  man,  the  government  of  a 
state  can  be  compared,  neither  with  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
nor  even  with  the  course  of  twuning  to  which  the  parent  subjects  his 
son  in  the  years  of  his  pupilage.  What,  according  to  this  principle  set 
up  by  Augustin,  might  not  despotism  hold  to  be  allowable,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pretended  holy  end,  the  general  good ;  as  soon  as  the  question, 
which  is  the  only  one  here,  WhcU  is  rigid  ?  came  once  to  be  subordir 
nated  to  the  question.  What  is  expedient  and  salutary  ? 

Very  justly  Augustin  observes :  "  The  state  is  as  far  from  being 
able,  by  punishment,  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  moral  disposition,  as 
on  inward  piety.  Groodness,  too,  comes  only  from  free  will."  *  But 
he  wrongly  infers  from  this,  that,  as  the  state  is  authorized  and  bound 
to  restrain  the  outward  sallies  of  wickedness  by  punishment,  the  same 
holds  good  also  of  the  outward  sallies  of  heresy  or  schism.  Here  again 
he  compares  things  wholly  differing  in  kind.  Not  everything  that  ex- 
hibits itself  outwardly,  becomes  subject  thereby  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
file  state.  Much  evil  reveals  itself  outwardly  in  actions,  and  neverthe- 
less cannot  on  that  account  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state.  This  latter  extends  only  to  that  evil  which  can  be  judged  on 
principles  of  political  law  and  equity,  and  which  violates  the  outward 
order  of  the  civil  community.  But  with  this,  the  individual  or  common 
expression  and  the  individual  or  common  profession  of  religious  convic- 
tions, of  whatever  sort  they  may  be,  do  not  of  themselves  come  in  con- 
ffict.  It  might  be  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  but  it  was  in 
contradiction  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  subject  the  individual  or 
common  expressions  of  religious  faith  to  maxims  of  civil  jurisprudence. 

On  these  false  premises  Augustin  goes  on  to  affirm,  from  the  princi- 
ple that  the  state  has  no  concern  with  the  piety  of  its  subjects,  because 
this  must  spring  solely  out  of  free  conviction,  "  that  the  state  must  here 
leave  everything  to  the  freedom  of  each  individual ;  from  this  principle 
it  would  follow  that  the  state  must  also  leave  full  freedom  to  its  subjects 
for  every  crime.  Or  ought  murder,  adultery,  and  all  other  crimes,  to 
he  punished,  and  sacrilege  alone  be  left  to  go  unpunished?"^  He 
descended  to  the  sophi^itic  reasoning :  "  Divisions  and  sects  are  derived 

>  See  c.  Petilian.  I.  IT.  q).  185  ad  Boni-  antarhomicidia,pTinianturaduUeria,pnnian- 

fiunnm.  tnr  cictera  qnantalibct  scclcris  sire  libidinu 

'  C.  lit  PGtiliani,  1.  TI.  1 84.  facioora  sea  flagitia,  sola  saorilegia  Tolnmiia 

*  C.  Gandent  Donatist  1.  L  §  20.    Fimi-  a  ngnantiam  legibna  imponitA. 
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by  Paul,  Gal.  5 :  19,  like  all  other  transgressdoDS,  fix)m  one  and  the 
Bame  fountain  of  inward  corruption,  the  flesh  —  hence  classed  in  the 
Mme  category.  If,  then,  the  state  is  not  authorized  to  employ  punish- 
ment  against  some  fruits  of  the  flesh,  neither  can  it  be  aothorued  to 
employ  it  agsdnst  others ; "  —  where  he  makes  no  account  whatever  of 
the  consideration  that  the  religious-moral  point  of  view,  fixHn  which 
Paul  here  regards  the  matter,  is  altogether  different  from  the  civil  and 
judicial,  from  which  alone  the  state  can  regard  it.^ 

With  good  right,  it  is  true,  Augustin  asserts,  in  opposition  to  the  Do- 
natists,  that  even  kings  are  bound  as  Christians  to  serve  their  particii- 
lar  vocation  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  that  as  each  must  serve  God  in  hSs 
own  peculiar  way,  according  to  his  particular  vocation,  so  they,  too, 
must  serve  God  in  a  peculiar  way  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
their  office.^  But  he  erred  only  in  deriving,  from  this  correct  position, 
consequences  which  he  was  in  no  way  authorized  to  derive  nrom  it. 
The  question  arose,  in  the  first  place,  in  what  does  a  government  in  the 
Christian  sense  consist ;  and  how  fieur  does  the  province  of  kingly  power, 
or  of  civil  power  generally,  in  human  aflGEiirs,  reach  ?  To  make  use  of 
their  power  against  heretics,  cost  the  emperors  no  sacrffice  of  self-deniaL 
On  the  contrary,  it  flattered  the  consciousness  of  the  sovereign's  ri^ts; 
and  he  might  believe  that  in  this  way,  which  was  so  easy  for  him,  he 
could  atone  for  many  transgressions.  But  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
actuated,  in  his  whole  conduct  as  emperor,  by  the  spirit  of  Chiistiaa 
self-denial,  he  would  assuredly  have  far  better  subserved  the  cause  of 
Chi^stianity  than  he  could  have  served  it  by  the  demolition  of  every 
idol,  which  work  Augustin  so  highly  extols  as  the  prerogative  of  impe- 
rial power.* 

But  we  may  allow  that  Augustin  was  perhaps  authorized  to  avail 
himself,  in  defending  the  church,  of  a  principle  which  at  this  time  had 
already  become  universally  predominant  in  church  practice,  and  of 
which  this  theory  of  church  rights  already  lay  at  the  foundation. 
"  Who,"  says  Augustin,  "  will  not  give  his  approbation  to  the  laws  br 
which  the  emperors  forbid  sacrifices  even  on  penalty  of  death  ?  Wm 
not  the  Donatists  themselves  agree  with  us  here  ?  "  K  they  did  so,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  were  defeated  by  their  own  inconsistency.^ 

It  was  the  case  with  Augustin  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  that, 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  a  right  interpretation  of  scripture, 

^  Angrostin  a^nst  the  Donatists :  Cum  be  laid  to  the  charjire  of  aU  the  Doiuitz8t& 

in  Teneficos  vigorem  legum  exerceri  juste  In  the  passage  rcicnrcd  to  above  agaiiul 

fiiteantur ;  in  haercticos  antcm  atque  impias  Parmenian,  Auj^isUn  speaks  doubtfully  oa 

dissensioncs  nolint  fatcri,  cum  in  iisdcm  this  point:  Quid  istis  videatur,  ut  crimen 

iniquitatis  fructibus  auctoritate  apostolica  idololatriflo  putcnt  jnste  ab  imperatoribos 

numerentur  ?      C.  epist  Parmeniani,  I  L  vindicari  aut  si  nee  hoc  volunt,  etc ;  and 

f  16.  he  says  here,  that  many  Donatists  would, 

^  C.  lit  Pctiliani,  L  IL  §  310.    Habent  in  general,  allow  only  oi  a  vindicta  spirita- 

regcs  excepta  humani  eeneris  socictate,  co  lis  by  excommunication  in  rclipous  ma(- 

ipso  quo  rcj^cs  sunt,  unde  sic  Domino  ser-  ters.     On  the  other  hand,  ep.  93,  directed 

Tiant,  quomodo  non  possunt,  qui  regcs  non  to  the  Donatist  Vincentius,  he  says,  i  10: 

sunt  Quis  vestrum  non  Inndat  leges  ab  impen- 

*  Noo  enim  auferenda  idola  dc  terra  pos-  toribus  datas  adversus  sacnJficia  PagiDO* 
•etooiaquam juberepriyatufl.  Augustin.  1. c.  mm? 

*  This  inooDiistenfiy  oonld  not,  perhaps, 
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be  imagined  he  had  fonnd,  in  some  detached  and  misapprcheDded  p&s- 
Mgea  Ot  the  Bible,  a  fidse  theory,  which,  in  his  systematimig  mind, 
be  had  fismed  to  himself  independently  of  holy  wnt ;  and  thus  by  his 
neans  the  wrong  appreben^on  of  such  a  passage  of  scripture  was  estab- 
Eabed  as  the  claseical  foundation  of  an  error  that  prevailed  for  cento- 
ries.  Thos,  in  his  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  supper,  Luke  14, 
paying  DO  regard  to  the  rule  which  requires  that  the  point  of  compari- 
Mn  should  be  ascertuned  and  held  fast,  and  affixing  too  literal  a  sense 
to  die  word  orajv^n,  t.  23,  he  supposed  he  found  the  theory  expressed 
here  that  men  were  anthorized  and  bound  to  employ  force,  and  compel 
men  to  participate  in  the  supper;  —  that  is,  to  enter  into  communion 
with  the  universal  visible  church,  out  of  whose  pale  salvation  was  not 
to  be  obtained.  Thus  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  theory,  "  Coge," 
w  "  Gompelle  intrare  in  ecclesiam."  ^ 

Tine,  Angnstin  continually  expl^ns,  that  everything  must  flow  from 
the  temper  of  love ;  but  of  what  use  was  this  principle,  in  a  theory 
ihich  gave  full  sway  to  arbitrary  will  ?  How  often  was  not  the  holy 
name  of  love  abused  by  fanaticism  and  the  love  of  power  ?  It  was  by 
Angnstin,  then,  that  a  theory  was  proposed  and  founded,  which,  tem- 
pered though  it  was,  in  its  practical  application,  by  his  own  pious,  phi- 
Bnthropic  spirit,  nevertheless  contained  the  germ  of  that  wliolo  system 
of  spiritual  despotism,  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  which  ended  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  inquisition. 

II.  TJte  Meletian  Schism  in  Er/ypt. 
The  second  schism  which  deserves  notice  in  this  poriod  was  the  Me- 
btian,  which  originated  in  E^ypt.  The  causes  which  led  to  it  wore  in 
taany  respects  similar  to  those  that  gave  occasion  to  the  Novatian  and 
to  the  Donatist  schisms.  In  the  very  place  where  the  spirit  of  peace 
tad  of  love  should  have  most  prevailed,  in  the  prison  colls,  where  many 
Inhopa,  companions  of  the  same  sufferings,  were  together,  arose  a  dis- 
pate  ab>out  the  different  principles  of  proceeding  with  those  who  had 
alien  away  during  the  Dioclcsian  persecution.  There  existed  among 
the  prisonere  a  more  rigid  party,  wno  mointiunod,  on  the  same  principle 
which  Cyprian  had  once  advocated  under  the  persecution  of  Deeius, 
(hat  all  who  should  have  violated,  in  any  way,  their  fidelity  to  the  Chris- 
tian futb,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  until 
the  perfect  restoration  of  peace  ;  ant^tbat  if,  up  to  that  time,  they  had 
Buaifested  a  spirit  of  sincere  contrition,  they  should  then  first  obtain 
fiHr^veness,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  guilt.  At  the  head  of  this 
more  rigid  party  stood  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Thebaid, 
The  bishop  of  this  city,  being  a  metropolitan,  possessed  the  highest  rank 
next  after  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  frc<jucntly  stood  on  the  same 
level  with  him  in  administering  the  general  concerns  of  the  church.' 


1  Vid.  «p.  »1   III   Vini-em.  (p.  ISS  ad  in  islia  aalem 

Bonrftdnm-    Hi  qui  inreniuntnr  in  vii«  ct  corrretnr. 
iqMbiu,  id  m,  in  hf  resilxu  e(  srhi<iiniiiihiu,         '  Eni|ihan.   luEres.   Meletian.  68.      Tu> 

epgtmiiir  hilrare.     In  illii  qni  lenilcr  piiino  tarit  t^  'Ai/vmr  trpaiiu/r  xai  iruTtptUtf 

■ddncti  lont,  compleU  eM  prior  obcdiealia :  r^  Ilirfv  lurd  T^v  h^paaatimipi  iif  V 
VOL.  n.                                    19 
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Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  it  aeems^ 
had,  like  Cyprian  in  the  Decian  persecution,  for  special  reasons,  with* 
drawn  himself  awhile  from  his  community,  agreed  in  his  principles  with 
the  milder  party.  The  pastoral  letter  on  church  penance,  which,  in 
the  year  306,  this  bishop  addressed  to  the  Egyptian  church,  breatheB 
a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  wisdom.^  He  disjdayed  in  it  a  more  coi^ 
rect  appreciation  of  penitence  as  a  moral  duty,  than  generally  pre* 
vailed  ;  attaching  more  importance  to  the  temper  than  to  the  external 
conduct,  and  jud^ng  with  less  severity  those  who,  yielding  solely  to 
physical  weakness,  had  been  forced,  by  the  anguish  of  torture,  to  a  mo- 
mentary denial  of  the  fedth,  which  they  afterwards  deeply  regretted.^ 
Many  Christians  had  been  mean  enough  to  force  their  Christian  slaves 
to  offer,  instead  of  themselves,  under  the  delusive  notion  that  Grod's 
tribunal  could  be  deceived  like  a  human  one.  The  bishop  Peter 
showed  in  this  case  his  correct  moral  judgment,  in  treating  the  doves 
with  more  lenity  than  the  masters.  Inasmuch  as  the  former  had  been 
in  a  sense  constrained  by  force  and  fear,  their  church  penance  was 
therefore  to  last  only  a  year ;  and  they  were  thus  to  learn,  for  the  futorey 
to  do  the  will  of  Christ,  and  to  fear  only  him.  But  the  masters  were  to 
be  subjected  to  three  years  of  penance,  as  hypocrites,  and  because  they 
had  forced  thebr  fellow-servants  to  offer,  not  having  learned  from  the 
apostle  Paul  that  servants  and  masters  have  one  Lord  in  heaven.  ^'  But 
if  we  all  have  one  Lord,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  as 
Christ  is  all  in  all  among  Barbarians,  Scythians,  bond,  and  free,  they 
should  consider  what  they  had  done,  when  they  would  fain  deliver  their 
own  souls,  but  compelled  their  fellow-servants  to  the  worship  of  idols." 
His  correct  judgment  was  seen  again  in  the  severity  which  he  showed 
to  those  of  the  clergy  who,  instead  of  caring  solely  for  the  salvation  of 
the  communities  entrusted  to  them,  and  waiting,  in  their  appointed 
sphere  of  labor,  the  will  of  the  Lord,  had,  in  the  pride  of  fanaticism, 
abandoned  their  communities,^  and  voluntarily  given  themselves  up  to 
martyrdom,  and  then — what  was  frequently  the  punishment  of  £Etfiati> 
cal  presumption  —  shrunk  back  and  denied  in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death. 

Meletius,  at  a  subsequent  period,  obtained  his  freedom ;  while  those 
bishops  who  held  other  and  milder  principles  of  penitence,  remained 
still  in  the  prison.  He  exercised  his  authority  as  the  second  metropoli- 
tan in  Egypt,  during  the  absence  of  the  bishop  Peter,  whom,  being  & 
confessor,  he  thought  himself  entitled,  perhaps,  to  despse,  on  account  of 

6afTt?Jpl'eu>c  avTov  ;tapn'.    It  is  also  highly  *  llp<MofjL€Voi  wrd  r^f  iurdevelac  tvC  <W]p- 

pToba!>le,  that  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  icof. 

council  had  its  origin  in  this  relation ;  and  ^  Toachine  this  point  he  sars,  c.  10 :  **  So 

its  olgoct  was  to  secure  as  incontei^tible,  to  did  no  one  o?  the  apostles ;  for  the  apostit 

the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  hw  gcnenil  pri-  Paul,  who  had  gone  through  manj  conflicts, 

macy  over  the   entire    Egyjitian    church,  and  who  knew  that  it  was  better  to  depart 

which  was  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  and  be  >\'ith  Christ,  added, '  Nevertheless,  to 

the  rank  of  the  church  of  Lvcojwlis.  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  toil* 

>  This  letter  was  received  bv  the  Greek  Since  he  did  not  seek  his  own  profit',  but 

diurch  into  the  number  of  the  fetters  incor-  what  would  be  for  the  good  of  manr,  thit 

porated  Into  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  laws,  they  should  be  saved,  he  held  it  to  be'  more 

under  the  title  of  hnaroKdl  kovovikoL  necessary  than  his  own  rest,  to  abide  with 

ih»  brothien  and  care  for  them  " 
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iaa  flight ;  be  travelled  throngh  the  whole  dioceae  of  the  AleT&Qdn&n 
ptfariareh,  vitfain  vhich,  relying  on  the  authority  just  described,  he  nn- 
aertook  to  ordain,  and  to  excommunicate,  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
He  did  not  recognize  the  offinai  power  of  those  to  whose  charge,  as 
Periodeuta,  or  visitors,  the  bishop  Peter  of  Alexandria  had  c<HDiiutted 
the  destitute  commnuitiea.  Their  different  views  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  those  who  had  faUen,  or  who  had  become  snspet^dof 
denying  Qod  in  some  way  or  other,  was  here,  too,  probably  made  a  sub- 
iect  of  diBcnsBion,  or  at  least  used  as  a  pretext ;  unce  ue  Meletiana 
MMted  of  representing  the  pure  church  of  the  martyrs.  Four  Egyp- 
tian bishopfl,  among  tiie  imprisoDed  confsssors,  declared  themselvefl 
firmly  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Meletius,  who,  however, 
look  no  notice  of  this  protestation.  The  hisbop  Peter  of  Alexandria 
wned  a  writing  to  the  Alexandrian  church,  wherein  he  bade  all  to 
svcnd  fellowship  witii  him,  nntil  the  matter  could  be  more  closely  inve» 
iigated  in  connection  with  other  bishops ;  and  at  length  he  excluded 
Um  —  probably  after  his  own  return  —  from  the  functions  of  the  ept- 
o^m]  omce,  and  from  the  fellowship  of  his  church,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  communities.^    Also,  fiuh3e(|uentiy  to  the  martyrdom  of 


'  Amoi^  the  tioorce*  which  ti 
C(igiDoflbeMeUtiBaKhifiTii,tbc 
•  good  deal  of  contradictioD. 
fUce  nmoDg  these  n 


inly  di 


r  of  Ihc  calhe- 
4nl  of  VenmA.  (in  the  cwBerraiioni  Ivliera- 
rie,  T.  nL  Verona,  1739,)  whirh,  therefore, 
m  most  nikc  Ibe  point  of  drpKnnre  in 
injaiiin^  into  these  contradicltons.  Il'init, 
•  letter  of  four  irapriwned  confcssom  from 
'  ■  .  Pachomins, 
(nbseqnentlj 
OKa  mfl  nunvra,  larcDrdin?  lo  Eu^eh.  h.  e. 
Tin.  13.)  ad'ilressed  to  the  W(hop  Melriius. 
k  this  letter  it  is  urced  agninst  Meletina, 
lAom  atill  thej  call  dilecltig  et  ronnninister 
fa  Domino,  thnl,  in  violation  of  (he  ri);hts 
«f  foreign  hirhop).  and  panitQlarly  of  Peter 
ef  Alexandria,  he  is  reported  (o  hate  ander- 
tiken  to  onlain  in  forrisn  dioeeaes;  which, 
Dtrerthelcc  was  altof^lbcr  at  variance  with 
Ae  aneient  !■•>  of  the  chnirh.  It  ia  wcr- 
ttj  of  remark,  that  among  the  cnmndn  of 

if  penitence 
n  IHK  ciieo  ai  an,  as  ii  no  awpnle  had  aa 
;«t  ariien  on  that  noitit.  Kcxt  follows  [he 
Maij,  that,  when  Meletins  had  received  this 
letter,  be  did  not  answer  it.  did  not  even  >«■ 
pur  to  the  biihops  in  prison,  nor  iieek  for 
the  bishop  Peter :  bnl.  after  those  bishops  had 
ahtadr  perished  by  martjtdom.  that  he 
OUne  to  Alexandria,  and  there  entered  into 
ft  (mnbinBtion  with  two  restless  men.  who 
were  aDxiona  lo  obtrude  themMlves  on  the 
connnnnitiei  aa  teacben,  of  whom  Arini 
*H  one,  (Me  Ae  aection  relating  lo  doclii- 
nal  cooiroTcnie*.)    TbcM  dbeorared  to 


liim  two  [ircBhytcrs,  nominated  by  Peter  al 
chorch  visitors,  who  bad  concealed  thetn- 
lelvcs.  The  text  now  reads;  Commcndaiw 
ris  occasionem  Meletius  scpanivit  coa,  (in 
the  Greek  probably  lifupiCrv.)  The  eenM 
of  the  ohfcnre  passage  is  probnblv  thit : 
Meleliaa  accused  these  prasbvtera  of  having 
shown  inconstancy  to  the  faith,  or  eowardicc 


or  auspcnded  Ibcm  from  (heir  oflSccs,  n 
mending  to  them  to  improve  the  op|jortani- 
ly  furnished  them  by  the  persecution,  of 
rtstnrinj:  llicmhclvea  to  their  good  standing, 
by  showing  stead ra<(ncsa  in  confessing  iht 
faith.  He  hitntelf  ordained  Iwq  as  prcabT- 
ten.  one  of  whom  was  in  prisan,  and  tM 
other  hnd  hern  condemned  to  work  in  th« 
mines,  n'  a  reword  of  their  constancy. 

From  this  narrative  it  is  apparan(,  that 
the  disputes  which  Melcliua  excited  wem, 
berond  all  doubt,  connected  with  his  severe 

Snnciplcs  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conduct 
Dring  (he  pcr<eruiiona ;  although  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  thia  in  the  preceding  letter*. 
The  third  doenmenl  is  the  letter  of  Iho 
bishop  I'eter  to  the  Alexandrian  eommnnl- 
IT,  in  which  he  bids  them,  on  account  of 
the  difflcitlties  with  Mcletins,  lo  hold  no 
communion  with  him.  With  Ihe  account 
of  Ihe  origin  of  the  Meletinn  eonlrover^iet 
which  ia  lo  be  gathered  froni  these  doca- 
ihe   report  of  Epiphanina  for  the 


r  ground  a 


Of  thi)  Ibe  letten  above  cited  do,  indeed, 
m  nothing.  The  lealons  Heletian  aalhor 
nhotn  Ep^hanhu  makM  nw  ofl  may  pti^ 
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the  bishop  Peter,  A.D.  311,  and  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  Alexander, 
under  whom  the  Arian  controversies  broke  out,  this  schism  still  coniaih 
ued  to  exist. 

The  council  of  Nice  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  this  schism  by  nulder 
regulations.  The  council  directed  that  Meletius,  since  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  hb  restless  character,  should  reside,  simply  as  a 
titular  bishop,  without  active  jurisdiction,  at  Lycopolis  ;  and  for  the  ixt- 
ture  refrain  altogether  from  bestowing  ordination,  whether  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country.  Yet  the  clergy  who  had  been  already  ordained  by 
him,  should  remain  in  possession  of  their  offices,  only  taking  rank  after 
the  others  who  had  received  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
But  if  these  should  be  removed  by  death,  before  them,  then  they  might 
take  their  places,  in  case  they  should,  by  the  vote  of  the  communities, 
be  found  worthy ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.^ 
But  the  Meletian  schism,  which,  moreover,  found  fresh  sources  of  nour- 

haps  also  have  represented  the  affair  in  an  the  imprisonment  of  Peter;  neither  does  he 
exaggeratcKl  light ;  still  it  ia  quite  possible  mention  it  himself  in  his  letter.  MorcoTer, 
that  a  dispute  of  this  sort  maj  hare  already  Ensebius,  IX.  6,  reports  that  under  the  per- 
occorred,  althoiu^i  it  had  as  yet  led  to  no  secution  renewed  by  Maximinns,  in  411, 
open  rupture.  The  narrative,  which  is  the  the  biHhop  Peter  was  suddenly  seiied  and 
second  of  those  documents  of  Maffei,  inti-  beheaded,  without,  making  mention  of  any 
mates  this.  According  to  Epiphanius,  Me-  earlier  imprisonment  of  his.  On  the  oon* 
letins,  when  he  left  the  common  prison,  had  trary,  from  the  last  words  of  Peter,  wfaicfat 
been  condemned  to  labor  in  the  mines.  On  to  be  sure,  in  the  Latin  translation,  in  whidi 
his  journey  to  the  place  of  his  punishment,  they  are  preserved  to  us,  sound  somewhat 
he  is  represented  as  having  undertaken  to  obscure,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  wat 
ordain  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  This  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  was  intending 
story  is  perhaps  false  —  perhaps  it  is  a  ru*  soon  to  appoint  an  ecclesiastical  trial  in 
mor  which  gradually  arose  and  spread  Alexandria  itself:  Ne  ei  communicetis,  do- 
among  the  Meletian  party  in  order  to  shield  nee  occurram  illi  cum  sapientibns  viris  ^ 
him  against  some  evil  suspicion.  The  doc-  videam  quie  sunt,  quas  cogicavit. 
nments  of  Maffei  seem  to  presuppose,  that  With  these  narratives,  however,  the  story 
Meletius  had  then  obtained  his  entire  free-  of  Athanasius,  Apolog.  c.  Arianos,  4  ^% 
dom.  What  Kpiphanius  relates  is,  on  the  (which  Socrates  follows,)  in  part  conflicts; 
other  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  narrative  that  the  bishop  Petrus  {MtXeriov)  ItzI  voX- 
of  Maffei,  that  as  the  party  of  Peter  had  Xo«c  iXeyx'^^<^  irapavouioic  xal  &vffi^  ip 
styled  themselves  the  catholic  church,  so  Koivy  ttwodtf}  tCw  tfriaKOKuv  Kodeikrv.  Am 
the  party  of  Meletius  styled  itself  the  church  it  concerns  the  rrapavofucu^  this  coincides 
of  tne  martyrs ;  for  it  is  clear,  in  fiict,  from  with  the  reports  above  cited ;  for  by  them 
that  narrative,  that  Meletius  was  fond  of  would  of  course  be  undcratood  these  very ' 
making  confessors  ecclesiastics.  In  the  arbitrary  ordinations.  In  respect  to  ^ 
church  history  of  Socrates,  I.  24,  one  ao>  second  matter,  however,  the  passionate  op- 
count  w  especially  deserving  of  notice,  that  poncnts  of  the  Melctians  are  not  to  be 
while  the  bishop  Peter,  who  afterwards  died  whollv  believed.  It  might  perhaps  be,  that 
as  a  martyr,  had  taken  refuge  in  flight,  this  charge  was  conjured  up  at  a  later  perir 
{^yovToc  Sid  Tdv  rbre  Siu^^fiov,)  Meletius  od,  by  enemies  of  Meletius.  They  inferred 
'usurped  the  right  of  ordaining  in  his  dio-  from'the  fact  that  Meletius  had  been  releas- 
cesc.    If  this  account  were  correct,  the  ori-  ed  from  the  same  imprisonment  in  whidi 

S'n  of  the  schism  would  be  still  more  clear,  the  others  had  experienced  martyrdom,  m> 
cletius  had,  perhaps,  remonstrated  against  cording  to  the  same  licentious'  mode  of 
his  flight  with  Peter  himself;  and  imagined  draMring  conclusions  we  have  already  w^ 
himself  to  be  the  more  warranted,  on  that  ticcd,  that  he  must  have  procured  his  free- 
account,  to  interfere  with  his  authority,  dom  by  consenting  to  offer.  For  Uic  rest, 
The  narrative  of  Epiphanius  does  indeed  this  story  of  Athanasius,  too,  seems  to  go 
conflict  with  this  view ;  but  anachronisms  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  hi£- 
are  no  uncommon  thing  in  this  author,  op  Peter  was  still  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
From  the  documents  edited  by  Maffei,  the  that  he  subsequently  rotumed  to  Alexan- 
absence  of  Peter  from  Alexandria  at  this  dria.  and  there  convoked  a  synod  against 
time  is  clearly  made  out  indeed,  but  not  his  Meletius. 

imprisonment  The  bishops  who  style  them-        ^  See  the  letter  of  the  Nicene  conndL  ia 

selves  prisoners  say  nothing,  however,  of  Socntes  I.  9. 
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idunent  anud  the  Arian  disputes,  continued  to  propagate  Itself  titi  into 
the  fifth  centniy. 

HL  Schism  between  Damawut  and  Urtima,  of  Rome. 
In  this  Bchiam,  we  observe  the  cormpljng  influence  of  worldly  proe- 

Crity  and  abundance,  and  of  the  confusion  of  spiritual  things  wiu  secih 
',  on  the  spirit  of  tiie  Boman  chnrch.'  We  see  what  a  migh^  in- 
terest of  profane  paemona  was  ab«ady  existing  there.  The  p^cnlar 
occasion  which  lea  to  the  breaking-out  of  this  schism,  lay  in  uie  iinme- 
^te  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  Roman  bishop  Idberius  had,  in 
856,  been  deposed  from  his  place,  and  sent  into  exile,  by  the  emperor 
Conatautias,  b«cause  hewoula  not  consent  to  the  condemna^on  of  Atlu- 
narans.'  The  archdeacon  Felix,  who  acceded  to  the  emperor's  wishes, 
was  elevated  to  the  place  of  Libeiius.  But,  when  the  latter  sabse- 
qnently  consented  to  subscribe  a  creed  drawn  up  at  Sirmium  by  tlie 
Arian  party,  Constanliua  permitted  him,  in  the  year  358,  to  return  to 
Bonie ;  and  he  was  agun  at  liberty  to  resume  his  bishopric.  Meanwhile 
a  distinct  party  had  been  formed  m  the  church  by  a  certain  presbyter, 
named  Eusebius ;  which  party  held  their  conventicle  in  a  private  house, 
•nd  avoided  all  fellowship  with  those  who  were  favored  by  the  party  at 
eourt.'  Now  this  party  refused  to  recognize  Liberius  as  bishop,  on 
account  of  his  recantation,  and  hence  continued  to  hold  their  separate 
•Bsemblica.  Felix  was  banished ;  and  ho  is  reported,  at  least  by  the 
enemies  of  Liberius,*  to  have  subsequently  repented  of  his  tranation  to 
Arianism,  and,  for  this  reason,  to  have  led  a  life  of  penance  at  the  villa 
to  which  he  had  withdrawn  himself.  The  meetings  of  the  Eusebian 
party  were  forcibly  broken  up ;  Eusehiua  was  kept  confined  in  a  room 
of  his  own  bouse,  where  the  meetings  had  been  held. 

In  this  ferment  of  the  Roman  communities,  achisms  might  easily  be 
Mcaaoned  by  the  new  election  of  a  bishop  in  the  place  of  liberius, 
after  his  death,  in  366.  The  real  course  which  matters  took,  aa  we 
liave  two  opposite  reports,  which  proceed  from  the  opposite  parties, 
eannot  be  certainly  traced.  According  to  the  account  of  one  party, 
Damasus  was,  iu  the  firat  place,  regularly  chosen  and  ordained  bishop  ; 
bat,  afterwards,  a  deacon,  Ursinna  or  Ursicinua,  who  had  aspired  to  uie 
episcopal  dignity,  with  his  party,  took  possession  of  the  church,  which 
niB  called  after  its  builder,  or  the  presbyter  who  conducted  divine  wor- 
ihip  in  it,  the  church  of  Sicininux  /  and  caused  lumself  here  to  be 
onhdned  bishop.*  According  to  the  other  report,''  the  party  which  had 
always  continued  to  be  fsuthfully  devoted  to  the  bishop  liberius,  imme- 
diately after  hia  death  made  choice  of  Ursiclnus.     But  Damaaua,  who 

)  Af  AmnUnni  Hurvtliniu  tct;  jnitl?  *  See  vita  Eniebii,  I.  c. 

Kmuki  on  occuion  of  thii  eontroTeny,  *  Basilica  Sidnini. 

L S7, e. a.  'Set  the  arcoanta  in  the  chronide  of 

*  See  below,  under  the  head  of  doctrinal  Jerome,  in  SocnOa  and  SazomeD. 
fDDtniTeniea,  ''  The  introdadion  to  the  petition  of  Har> 

•  See  the  history  of  the  aafleringg  of  Ihii  cellinns  and  of  Fanstinns,  two  preabytBrt 
Su^na.  vhicb,  it  mnit  be  allowed,  u  it  belonging  to  the  part;  of  Unicinna,  and  of 
eomea  from  an  enlhnaiaatic  admirer,  U  not  Ladfer  of  Caiaiia,  to  the  emperon  Theo- 
Mttilled  to  faU  belief.  PabUibtd  b;  Baliu,  doaioi  aod  Arcadina.  FnhUahed  br  Sll- 
UMeUu.  L  n.  pag.  ui.  noad.  opp.  T.  L 
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belonged  to  those  who,  during  the  banishment  of  Liberins,  had  attadied 
themselves  to  Felix,  and  who  had  ever  aspired  after  the  episoopate, 
was  nominated  bishop  by  the  party  of  Felix.  Thus  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined which  one  of  the  two  competitors  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
distnrbances  and  deeds  of  violence.  Although  the  truth  is,  that,  when- 
ever any  matter  became  an  object  of  sealous  contention  among  the  low- 
er classes  of  the  passionate  and  restless  Roman  people,  many  thin^ 
might  be  done  which  the  heads  of  both  parties  would  gladly  have  avoid- 
ed ;  vet  it  is  most  probable  that  neither  of  the  two,  in  this  case,  could 
be  wholly  exempted  firom  blame.  Damasus  appears,  moreover,  on  other 
occasions,  to  have  been  a  proud  man.^  Bishops,  who  diould  be  minis- 
ters of  peace,  and  surrender  up  evervthing,  sooner  than  allow  any  strife 
to  go  on  for  tiieir  own  honor,  suffered  the  matter  to  take  such  a  course, 
that  a  bloody  struggle  must  decide  the  question,  which  of  the  two  was 
the  regular  bishop.  On  one  day  there  were  found,  in  the  church 
occupied  by  IJrsicinus,  which  was  stormed  by  the  party  of  Damasus, 
the  oead  bodies  oC  a  hundred  and  thirtv-seven  men.^  Damasus  at  last 
.conquered,  and  tTrsicihus  wa9  banished.  But  the  division  oontinqed 
to  exist  longer ;  and,  moreover,  other  foreign  bishops  were  drawn  into 
it  To  suppress  this  schism,  and  the  quarrels  that  grew  out  of  it,  tlis 
emperor  Grratian  issued,  in  the  year  878  or  881,  the  law  which  wo 
have  noticed  already  in  a  cmrsory  manner,  and  to  which  he  was  moved 
by  the  petition  of  a  Boman  council.  By  this  law,  he  conferred  on  tho 
Koman  bishop  the  right  of  deciding,  in  the  last  instance,  on  the  aflbiis 
of  the  bishops  who  were  implicated  in  this  schism;^  providing,  however, 
that  they  should  not  encroach,  by  so  doing,  on  the  authority  of  the  m^ 
tropolitans  in  the  provinces. 

Remark.  —  The  schisms  of  Lucifer  of  Calaris  and  of  Meletius  of 
Antioch,  on  account  of  the  intimate  connection  in  which  they  stand 
with  the  history  of  doctrinal  controversies,  are  reserved  for  the  fourth 
section. 

^  See  Basil  Cesar,  ep.  239,  f  S.  *  By  this  schism,  occasion  was  gtnn  fat 

*  AmntiaxL  Marodlin.  L  27,  c  8.  the  law,  although  its  expressioiis  are 

raL 


SECTION    THIRD. 

CHKISTIAH    LIFE    AND    CHRtSTIAH    W0B5HIF. 

I.  Choistiait  Life. 

1.  ^  Qtnerat,  Character  m  Om  Period. 

From  ttie  changes  which,  in  the  preceding  sections,  we  saw  taking 
pliee  ia  the  relations  and  circnmstances  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
Bwy  to  form  some  probable  conjecture  as  to  what  would  be  the  new 
■hafung  of  the  whole  Christian  life  in  the  present  period.  The  vast 
who,  from  external  considerations,  without  anv  inward  call, 
..      —  .    .  . ,  id  to  i  ■     ' 


joined  tbemselveB  to  the  Christian  communiuea,  serred  to  introdace 
into  the  church  all  the  corruptions  of  the  heathen  world.  Pagan  rices, 
pagan  delnsions,  pagan  superstition,  took  the  garb  and  name  of  Chris- 
tianitt',  and  were  thus  enabled  to  exert  a  more  corrupting  influence  oa 
the  Christian  life.  Such  were  those  who,  without  any  real  interest 
whatever  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  living  half  in  Paganism  and  half 
in  an  outward  show  of  Christianity,  composed  tbe  crowds  that  thronged 
t^  churches  on  the  festivals  of  the  Christians,  and  the  theatres  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Pagans.^  Such  were  those  who  accounted  themselvea 
Christians,  if  they  but  attended  church  once  or  twice  in  a  year  ;*  while, 
inthout  a  thought  of  any  higher  life,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  eveiy 
species  of  worldly  pursuit  and  pleasure.  There  were  maltltudes, 
especially  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East,  who,  although  no  longer  Pa- 
nns,  and  although  they  were  denominated,  in  the  most  general  sense  of 
ue  word,  believers,  yet  kept  hack,  during  the  greatest  part,  or  even  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  from  the  communion  of  the  church  ;  and  only  when 
admiHiished  hy  tbe  actual  or  apprehended  approach  of  death,  in  sudden 
attacks  of  sickness,  in  earthquakes,  or  the  unforeseen  calamities  of  war, 
took  refuge  in  baptism.  Othen,  who  bad  received  baptism,  thought 
themselves  reli^ous  enough,  if  they  attended  church  on  all  the  festivals 
—  a  practice  denounced,  therefore,  by  Chrysostom,  as  a  mere  form, 
wholly  without  influence  cm  the  inner  life ;  —  custom,  but  not  pie^.' 

The  greater  the  number  of  these  nominal  Christians,  the  more  mis- 
chievous became  the  errors  which  made  them  feel  secure  in  tins  out- 
ward Christianity,  which  confirmed  them  in  tbe  delusive  notion  that 
dwy  could  hre  in  sin,  and  yet  obtain  salvation.  Of  this  kind  were 
tiioee  many  corruptions  of  purely  Christian  ideas  which  we  have  ab^ady 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  tne  preceding  period ;  —  false  notions  of  what 
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CODstitates  fcuth  ;  the  confounding  of  ihe  inward  thing  with  the  outward 
mgn ;  that  reliance  on  externals  in  religion,  which  Tcew  out  of  this  very 
habit  of  overlooking  what  belongs  to  faith  and  to  me  life  of  faith,  and 
of  confounding  the  divine  realities  which  fiuth  apprehends,  with  tho 
outward,  eartUj  forms  which  were  designed  merely  to  symbolize  them. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  here  at  once,  —  which  it  will  be  our  object  after- 
wards to  explain  more  fully  in  detail, —  the  mischief  presente  itself  in 
the  delusive  persuasion  that  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  life,  could 
make  sure  of  being  delivered  from  divine  punishment,  and  introduced 
into  the  community  of  the  blessed,  by  the  charm  of  outward  baptism ; 
which  mistaken  confidence  in  the  magical  cleansing  and  atoning  efficacy 
of  baptism  encouraged  numbers  to  persevere  to  the  last  in  the  indul- 

Sence  of  their  lusts,  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  this  as  a  final  reme- 
y.  It  presents  itself  again  in  the  delusive  persuasion  respecting  the 
sanctifying  effects  of  the  communion,  even  when  received  without  suit- 
able preparation,  and  only  on  the  principal  festivals ;  in  the  delusive 
persuasion  respecting  the  merit  of  an  outward  attendance  on  church| 
of  pilgrimages  to  certain  spots  consecrated  by  religious  remembrances, 
of  donations  to  churches,  of  alms-giving,  especially  to  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  —  no  respect  being  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  what  was  thus 
bestowed  had  been  acquired,  nor  to  the  disposition  with  which  it  was 
given.  Instead  of  bearing  the  cross  in  their  hearts,  men  relied  on  the 
magical  power  of  the  outward  sign.  Instead  of  soberly  carrying  out 
{he  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  their  lives,  they  folded  up  the  scroll  on 
which  it  was  written,  to  wear  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet.^ 

IkCschievous  was  the  influence  resulting  from  the  doctrinal  controver- 
sies, inasmuch  as  they  were  conducted  with  an  inconsiderate  zeal ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties  sacrified  everything 
else  to  the  one  interest  of  a  formal,  orthodox  theory  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
attention  of  men  was  directed  away  from  the  true  essence  and  from  the 
demands  of  practical  Christianity.  Mischievous  was  the  influence, 
also,  of  the  uncvangelical  notion,  which  continually  gained  ground,  of  a 
^tinct  outward  priesthood,  confined  to  a  single  class  of  men, — whereby 
the  originsd  idea  of  the  priestiy  character  belon^g  in  common  to  aU 
Christians,  ever  became  more  completely  obscured  and  suppressed. 
That  which  should  be  the  concern  of  all  Christians,  and  which  should 
be  required  of  them  all,  as  spiritually-minded  men,  was  supposed  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  spiritual  order  and  to  monks ;  and  whoever  was 
exhorted  to  lead  a  more  sober  and  holy  life,  was  ever  ready  to  reply : 
^^  I  am  of  the  world  ;  and  secular  men,  if  they  are  believers,  if  they 
abide  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  do  not  lead  an  extremely 
vicious  life,  will  doubtiess  reach  heaven ;  though  they  may  not  attain  to 
those  higher  seats  which  are  reserved  for  the  samts.    I  have  not  left 

^  Jerome,  after   having^  ipoken  of  the  ana^,  lY.  fol.  109.    Chrysostom,  ad  pop. 

Fhariseea:  H«c  io  oor&  poitanda  sunt,  Anuochen.  H.  19,  ^  4,  T.  IL  ed.  MoQuaii- 

non  in  corpora.    Hoc  apud  nos  saperstitio-  con,  f.  197.    AiyvvatKeg  kcU  rd.  fwcp&  mudia 

«B  mnliercalc  in  panmlis  evangeliis  et  in  iam   ^hudfc  fuyahi^  ehayyiTua  i^aoruot 

crncifl  ligno  et  istinsmodi  rebus  osque  bodie  tov  rpaxv^ov. 
fiwtiunu    In  c.  as,  MaUh.  L IV.  ed.  liarti- 
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the  ir<ttld.    I  am  no  clergjrman,  no  monk.     Of  such  alone  these  loftier 
TOtaes  can  be  recfoired." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be  wrong  to  judge,  from  the 
great  mass  of  nominal  Christians,  the  character  of  the  whole  church. 
The  manj  examples  of  individual  church-teachers,  who  were  truly  pene- 
trated with  the  gospel  spirit,  and  earnestly  labored  to  promote  it.  may 
ri^tly  be  considered  as  testifying  to  what  was  within  the  church  itself; 
for,  without  the  Christian  spirit  under  which  they  had  been  tr^ed  and 
educated,  they  assuredly  never  could  have  become  what  they  were* 
80,  too,  in  many  of  the  appearances  of  Monasticism,  notwithstanding 
ill  its  aberrations,  there  was  still  expressed  a  warm  Christian  spirit, 
which  must  have  come  originally  from  the  church. 

It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  bad  element^  which  had  outtvardljf 
asiumed  the  Christian  garb,  should  push  itself  more  prominently  to 
notice  in  public  life.     Hence  it  was  more  sure  to  attract  the  com- 
mon gaze,  while  the  genuinely  Christian  temper  loved  retirement,  and 
created  less  sensation ;  except  in  those  cases,  which  were  not  unfre- 
qiient  in  this  period,  where  opposition  elicited  the  hidden  Christian  life, 
and  made  it  appear  brighter  in  the  conflict.     "  Watch  the  oil-press," 
8ud  Augustin  to  those  who  saw  nothing  but  the  evil  swimming  on  the 
surface  ;  "  watch  it  a  little  more  narrowly,  and  do  not  look  at  the  scum 
alone  that  floats  on  the  top.     Only  seek,  and  you  will  find  something."^ 
At  the  present  time,  the  relation  of  vital  Christianiti/  to  the  Chrisd- 
anity  of  mere  farm  resembled  that  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  ex- 
isted between  the  Christianity  of  those  to  whom  religion  was  a  serious 
concern,  and  Paganism,  which  constituted  the  prevailing  rule  of  life. 
As,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  life  of  genuine  Christians  had  stood  out  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  life  of  the  pagan  world ;  so  now  the  life  of  such 
as  were  Christians  not  merely  by  outward  profession,  but  also  in  the 
temper  of  their  hearts,  presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the  careless 
and  abandoned  life  of  the  ordinary  nominal  Christians.     By  these  lat- 
ter, the  others,  to  whom  Christianity  was  a  serious  concern,  and  who 
placed  it  neither  in  a  formal  orthodoxy,  nor  in  a  roimd  of  outward  cere- 
monies, were  regarded  in  the  same  light  as,  in  the  earlier  times,  the 
Christians  had  been  regarded  by  the  Pagans.     They  also  were  re- 
proached by  these  nominal  Christians,  just  as  the  Christians  generally 
had  been  taunted  before  by  the  Pagans,  with  seeking  to  he  righteous 
wermueh.     Such  is  the  picture  which  Augustin  has  drawn  from  the 
life  of  these  times.     '*  As  the  Pagan  who  would  be  a  Christian,  hears 
rude  words  from  the  Pagans ;  so  he,  among  the  Christians,  who  would 
live  a  better  and  more  conscientious  hfe,  hears  himself  abused  by  the 
Christians  themselves.    He  who  would  be  sober  among  the  intemperate, 
chaste  among  the  incontinent ;  he  who  would  honestly  serve  God  among 
those  who  consult  astrologers  ;  he  who  would  go  nowhere  but  to  church 
among  those  who  flock  to  the  silly  shows,  must  hear  rude  language  from 
Christians  themselves,  who  will  say  :  *  You  are  really  a  very  great  and 
righteous  man,  a  second  Elijah  or  Peter ;  —  you  must  have  descended 

1  j^uurrat  f .  80^  f  1. 
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from  heayen.' "  ^  In  another  place,  he  says  :^  ^^  As  soon  as  a  man  be- 
ans to  live  for  Qod,  to  despise  the  world,  to  abstain  from  rerenging  in* 
juries,  from  seeking  after  riches,  or  any  earthly  goods  ;  to  look  down 
Vifon  all  these  things,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  God,  and  to  walk 
fiuthfully  in  the  way  of  Christ,  —  not  only  the  Pagans  say  of  him,  *  He 
18  mad  ; '  but  what  should  give  us  greater  concern,  because  it  shows 
that,  even  in  the  church,  many  sleep  and  will  not  be  awakened,  he 
must  expect  to  hear  Christians  themselves  remark  :  ^  What  is  the  man 
about  ?  What  can  have  entered  into  his  head  ? '  "^  Such  individuals  of 
the  l^ty  as  were  distinguished  by  their  piety  from  the  great  mass 
of  nominal  Christians,  and  from  ^e  worldly-minded  members  of  the 
clergy,  often  excited  the  jealousy  of  these  latter,  and  had  to  saSet 
their  persecutions.*  Such  examples  were  too  bx>ublesome; — they 
were  too  severe  censors  of  morals. 

""  We  have  already  observed,  in  describing  the  spread  of  Christiamiy, 
where  we  adduced  the  testimony  of  Pagans  themselves,  as  nmmpeache- 
able  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  pious  Christian  females,  presenting  pat- 
terns of  genuine  wives  and  mothers,  often  furnished  a  beautiful  contrafit 
to  the  prevailing  depravation  of  manners  and  reckless  pursuit  of  earth- 
hr  things,  to  be  found  in  the  families  of  Pagans,  or  ot  mere  nominal 
Christians.  From  such  wives  and  mothers,  t£e  true  religious  instmo- 
fion  of  the  husband,  or  at  least  the  pious  education  of  the  children, 
often  proceeded.  By  them,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  were  planted 
in  the  souls  of  those  who  afterwards  produced  great  effects  as  teachers 
of  the  church.  The  pious  Nonna,  by  her  prayers  and  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  the  religion  which  shone  through  her  life,  gradually  won  over 
to  the  gospel  her  husband  Gregory,  who  had  belonged  to  an  unchristian 
sect,  and  he  became  a  devoted  bishop.  Their  first-bom  son,  whom 
they  had  long  yearned  after,  was  carried,  soon  after  his  birth,  to  the 
altar  of  the  church,  wh^re  they  placed  a  volume  of  the  gospels  in  his 
hands,  and  dedicated  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  example  of 
a  pious  education,  and  this  early  consecration,  first  received  fit>m  his 
mother,  of  which  he  was  often  reminded,  made  a  deep  impresdon  on 
iiie  son ;  and  he  compares  his  mother  with  Anna,  who  consecrated 
Samuel  to  God.  This  impression  abode  upon  him,  while  exposed,  duiv 
ing  the  years  of  his  youth,  which  he  spent  at  Athens,  to  the  contagion 
o£  the  Paganism  which  there  prevailed.  This  son,  the  distinguished 
ohurch-teacher  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  says  of  his  mother,  that  her 
emotions,  when  dwelling  on  the  historical  facts  connected  with  her  faith, 
overcame  all  sense  of  pain  from  her  own  sufferings :  hence,  on  festival 
days,  she  was  never  known  to  be  sorrowful,  and  death  surprised  her 
wlule  praying  before  the  altar .^    The  pious  Anthusa  of  Antioch  retired 

^  In  f.  90,  T.  I.  ^  4.  itaqae  eos  habent,  et  auasi  cenridbas  bom 

'  In  V>.  48,  T.  II.  §  4.  impositos ;  nt  a  bono  aodncant  opere,  Tariif 

*  In  V/.  48,  T.  11.  i  4.  pereecationibos  inqoietant.    In  ep.  ad  Tit 

*  So  says  Jerome :  Vere  nnnc  est  cernere,  in  c.  L  T.  1 V.  f.  4 1 7. 

plerisqae  nrbibas  episcopos  sive  prcsbyteros,  '  Grcgor.  Nazianz.  orat  19,  f.  292,  and 

0i  laicos  viderint  hospitales,  amatores  bono-  tbe  epigrams  of  Gregory      Naaanxen,  in 

mm,  inndere,  fremere,  quasi  non  liceat  fa-  Muratori    anecdota    Grasca   Patav.    1709, 

cere  quod  cpiscopus  non  faciat,  et  talcs  esse  pag.  92. 
laioos  damnatio  sacerdotum  sit.     Grafet 
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firiHii  the  bnsde  of  the  great  woiid,  to  which  she  belonged  by  her  con- 
dition, into  the  still  retreat  of  domestic  life.  Having  lost  her  husband 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  from  regard  to  his  memory,  and  a  desire  to  devote 
herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  son,  she  chose  to  remain  a 
widow ;  and  it  was  owing  in  part  to  this  early,  pious,  and  careftd  edu* 
cation,  that  the  boy  became  afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  great 
church-teacher,  John  Chrysostom.  Similar  was  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  education  of  her  son,  by  the  mother  of  Theodoret.  In  like  man- 
ner, Monica,  by  her  submissive,  amiable,  and  gentle  spirit,  softened  the 
temper  of  a  violently  passionate  husband  ;  and,  while  she  had  much  to 
soffer  from  him,  scattered  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  the  young  soul 
of  her  son  Augustin,  which,  after  many  stormy  passages  of  life,  brought 
fiurth  their  fruit  in  hun  abundantly.  To  make  their  children  early  ac- 
qmunted  with  the  holy  scriptures,  was  considered,  by  such  mothers,  as 
a  task  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  them.^ 

2.  Ascetic  Tendency j  and  the  Monastic  Life  which  proceeded  from  it. 

In  the  preceding  period,  we  saw  that  the  tendency  to  ascetism  was 
promoted,  in  the  more  earnest  Christian  minds,  by  the  opposition  to  the 
pagan  depravation  of  manners.  Now,  as  it  was  the  case  in  the  present 
period,  that,  owing  to  the  great  multitude  who  outwardly  professed 
Christianity,  especially  in  the  largo  cities,  this  depravation  obtruded  it- 
self on  these  more  earnest  souls,  even  under  the  external  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  as  within  the  outward  church  itself  so  marked  a  contrast 
had  arisen  between  those  who  were  Christians  in  spirit  and  disposition, 
and  those  whose  Christianity  consisted  only  in  profession  and  ceremo- 
nial performances,  the  necessary  consequence  was,  that,  by  pushing  this 
opposition,  apprehended  in  too  outward  a  manner,  to  an  undue  extreme, 
this  ascetic  separation  from  the  world  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent ;  as  indeed  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  first  appearances  of  this  sort 
maiufested  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  which  were  seats 
of  corruption. 

In  the  preceding  period,  the  ascetics  were  accustomed  to  live  singly, 
each  according  to  his  own  inclination,  without  any  specific  form  of  union, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  In  Egypt  it 
was  customary  for  the  ascetics  to  settle  down  snigly  in  the  country,  at 
no  great  distance  from  some  village,  where  they  supported  themselves 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  and  devoted  the  surplus  to  charitable 
purposes.^     It  was  first  in  this  present  period,  when  the  previously  ex- 

*  Diiughtcrs  al?o  were  enrly  made  famil-  a  broken  heart,  liberal  support  of  the  poor ; 

iar  with  such  portions  of  the  holy  scriptures  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  who  were 

as  were  deemed  to  b«?  c«pecially  suited  to  poor  or  strangers :  active  pity  for  all  in 

the    capacity    of   childhootl.      They  were  distress,  reverence  for  the  T>ious,  care  for  the 

tau*»ht  to  commit  Psalms  to  memory.     Sec  monks,  providing  for  their  support  to  the 

Greiror.  Nrsseni  vita  Maerimc  opp.  torn.  II.  satisfiU'tion  of  all  their  bodily  wants,  so  that 

f.  179.     ^Vhat  was  generally  supposed  to  they  mi;;ht  devote  themselves  to  theic.  call- 

constitute  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  woman,  int;:  without  disturbance.   Yid.  Nil.  Perister. 

may  be  seen   from   the  description  which  c.  III. 

Kiliis  trive*  of  Peristera:  constant  studv  of  ^  Athanas.  vita  S.  Anton.    "Ekootoc  tw» 

the  holy  scriptores,  (fu?JTij  ruv  'de'uiv  Xoyi'  pavXofiivuv  iatny  vpoaixeWf  o^  ftOKpav  r$c 

uv  dt^vcK^j)  fervent  prayer  proceeding  from  Idiac  sw/<9C  «^u  /i^vmc  ifiKdn,                   ^ 
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bting  germs  of  all  tendencies  of  life  attained  to  a  more  settled  and  de« 
finite  mode  of  growth,  that  the  fireer  form  of  the  ascetic  life  shaped  it- 
self into  Monasticism — a  phenomenon  of  great  importance,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  it  had  already,  in  this  period,  oa  the  evo- 
lution of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Christian  and  church  life  in  the  East; 
as  on  account  of  the  vast  influence  which  it  had  in  later  times  on  the 
culture  of  the  Western  nations. 

As  it  is  true  of  this  whole  ascetic  tendency,  that,  although  it  might 
find  some  foothold  in  a  partial  and  onesided  apprehension  of  Christian- 
ity, yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  peculiarly  Christian ; 
so  is  it  also  true  that  this  particular  product  of  tiie  ascetic  tendency 
cannot,  in  itself  considered,  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  springing  simply  out  of  the  spirit  of  this  religi<m. 
Something  like  it  is  in  fact  to  be  found  in  other  religions,  (as  for  exam- 
ple in  Buddhaism ;)  and  particularly  in  those  countries  of  the  East 
where  Monasticism  first  developed  itself,  the  way  was  already  prepared 
for  it  in  the  circumstances  of  tiie  climate,  and  in  the  prevaiUng  habits 
of  feeling,  which  were,  in  some  measure,  due  to  these  circumstances. 
In  Egypt,  the  birth  place  of  Monasticism,  something  like  it  had,  in 
fieu^t,  abready  appeared  among  the  Jews,  in  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutss; 
and  in  Palestine,  where  Monasticism  eiurly  found  its  way,  the  Essenes, 
with.many  other  societies  of  a  similar  kina,  had  preceded  it.  Monasti- 
cism, on  the  contrary,  was  at  variance  with  the  pure  spirit  of  Chiis- 
tianity ;  inasmuch  as  it  impelled  men,  instead  of  remaining  as  a  salt  to 
the  corrupt  world  in  which  they  lived,  outwardly  to  withdraw  from  it, 
and  to  bury  the  talent  which  otherwise  they  might  have  used  for  tiie 
benefit  of  many.  But  though  Monasticism  was  not  a  form  of  life  that 
sprang  originally  and  purely  out  of  Christianity,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  Christianity  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into  this  foreign 
mode  of  life,  whereby  with  many  it  became  ennobled,  and  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  eflecting  much  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  efiected  by  any  such  mode  of  living. 

In  the  fourth  century,  men  were  not  agreed  on  the  question,  as  to 
who  was  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  Monasticism,  whether  Paul  or 
Anthony.  If  by  this  was  to  be  understood  the  individual  from  whom 
the  spread  of  tins  mode  of  life  proceeded,  the  name  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  latter ;  for  if  Paul  was  the  first  Christian  hermit,  yet  he 
must  have  rem^dned  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  and, 
without  the  influence  of  Anthony,  would  have  found  no  followers.^  Be- 
fore Anthony,  there  may  have  been  many  who,  by  inclination  or  by 
peculiar  outward  circumstances,  were  led  to  adopt  this  mode  of  life ; 
but  they  remained,  at  least,  unknown.  The  first  whom  tradition  — 
which,  in  this  case,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  entitled  to  little  confidence, 
and  much  distorted  by  feible  —  cites  by  name,  is  the  above-mentioned 
Paul.^   He  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Decian  persecution,  which, 

^Jerome,  in  his  account  of  tho  life  of  fables  which  were  circulated  about  Paul; 

Panl.sajrsrery  justly  of  Anthony:  Noutam  but  even  his  own  biography  of  him  b  not 

ipee  ante  omnes  fuit,  qnam  ab  eo  omnium  free  from  them,  and  it  gives  no  distinct  |ttO> 

mdtata  snnt  stadia.  tore  of  the  man. 

*  Jerome  himfelf  sjpeaka  of  the  absnid 
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tto  doabt,  raged  m&  peculiar  violence  in  his  native  land,  the  Thebud 
in  Upper  Egypt,  to  withdraw  himself,  when  a  yooiig  man,  to  a  grotto 
in  a  remote  mountain.  B;  degrees  he  became  attached  to  the  mode 
t^  life  he  bad  adopted  at  first  out  of  necessity.  Nourishment  uad 
elothing  were  snpphed  him  by  a  palm  tree  tJiat  had  sprung  up  near  the 
grotto.  Whether  everything  in  thiB  legend,  or,  if  not  everything,  vhai 
part  of  it,  is  historically  tme,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Anthony,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  ^ve  a  more  de- 
tailed account,  having  heard  of  Paul,  viated  hun,  and  made  him  known 
to  otheiB.  But  as  Athaoasius,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  is  wholly  silent 
M  to  this  matter,  which  he  certainly  would  have  deemed  an  important 
orcunistance, — though  he  states  that  Anthony  visited  all  sscetjcs  who 
were  experienced  in  the  spiritual  life, — the  story  must  be  dismissed  as 
unworthy  of  credit. 

Anthony,  whom  we  may  regard,  therefore,  as  the  father  of  Monasti- 
asm,  sprang  from  a  respectable  and  wealthy  family  in  the  village  of 
CoDoa,  in  the  province  of  Heracleopolis  (magna)  a  city  of  the  Hepta- 
some,  bordering  on  the  Thebaid.'  He  was  bom  about  the  year  251. 
He  received  a  simple,  pious  education,  but  no  literary  training  ;  —  a 
thing,  indeed,  hardly  kno\ni  in  the  old  Coptic  families,  into  which  the 
influence  of  the  Aiexaadrian  Hellenism  hnd  not  penetrated.  The  Cop- 
tie  language  was  hia  vernacular  tongiie  ;  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
learn  the  (jrreek  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Greek  culture ; 
and  as  often  happens  with  such  men,  in  whom  the  contemplative  bent 
of  mind  predominates,  he  had  no  disposition  to  Icam  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. He  would  have  been  under  the  necessity,  moreover,  of  resorting 
to  tJie  school  in  which  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  was  given ;  but, 
owing  to  the  more  serious,  retiring  disposition  for  which  he  was  early 
distinguished,  he  avoided  the  society  of  noisy  boya.*  From  the  first, 
too,  he  took  little  interest  in  matters  of  worldly  learning ;  but  a  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  a  craving  aO:cr  the  intuition  of  divine  things,  were 

1  Soiom.  1. 1,  c.  13.  lion  of  scriptnre,  to  pray  widioot  reasing, 

*  Ailianiuius  Mivi  of  him.  in  ihe  account  whs  90  conslanlly  present ;  numely,  becaose 

of  hii  life,  \  I :  Vpaiiiiara  jiadcai  oif.  iinn-  ho  had  every  thing  which  he  had  heard  read 

jrra.    We  mi;;ht  lake  this  to  mean  iJiat  from  the  scripture!,  ao  deeply  imprialcd  on 

Anthonj  did  not  learn  bow  to  rend  at  alL  hia  memory.    If  ihe  pa^isd^^  is  so  explain- 

Hiiu  An|;astin  understood  it,  who,  in  the  ed,  it  mi^ht  bo  unilerslood  here  also  a* 

piologue  to  his  wnrk,  do  doiTtrina  Chriatia-  speaking  simpty  of  the  public  rending  at 

na,  f  4,  says  of  Anthony,  that  without  church,  and  it  would  bcnnneressBry  to  sup- 

knowing;  how  to  read,  he  commiltcd  the  pose   that   Anlhonv  knew  how  to   read. 

Bible  to  luemoiy  by  merely  hearing  il  read.  This  intcrprctnlion,  liowever,  is  at  any  nta 

Bat  this  is  inconsuleat  with  wliui  Ailuina'  nut  the  most  sim]>lc.    But  even  supposing 

rioi  lays  of  Mm  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  Anthony  had  first  read  the  Bilile  him- 

Toif  ia-<r^-vu<ifiaiit  ^(mor>ui',  r^i'  tj  ai-rCiv  self  in  the  Oiplie  tmn'iliition,  yet  it  follows, 

ii^Xuav  tv  iaiiru  iurijici.    This    might,  from  ihe  narmtive  of  Atluinn.<ins,  thai  at  a 

perhaps,  still  be  understood  as   referring  Liti^r  period  he  could  diH[iensc  entirely  with 

l^dy  to  those  portions  of  scripture  whicli  the  written  atripturc,  ht'ciiusc  its  words  were 

be  iMard  rcail  m  the  chur;-h.    But  aficr-  so  deeply  inipreweil  on  hia  memory  as  to 

wardi  loo.  wtirre  he  is  speaking  of  Antho-  be  eonsiautir  present  to  him:  KoJ  Aeuritii 

■r's  oscetii-  life,  he  laj-a  of  him:  Koi  y,p  airC,  ri,f   /Lvii^v   avrl    Bi^'/luv    yivteOai. 

wpoadxiv  bi'Tu^  Ti)  arayvuijtt.    It  vould  bo  Thus  the  slutcmcnt  of  Auguslio,  and  whM 

possible,  indecil,  still  to  understand  Atlta-  we  shall  ufif  rwtirds  cite  frum  a  cunTersatiou 

naaiu*.  not  a.»  spciiking  in  this  paasaip;  of  between  Aniliony  and  a  man  of  learning, 

AnUiony's  prirale  exercises,  bat  only  ex-  may  be  reconciled  with  the  abo>e  accoDOt 
plaining  why  it  was  that  la  him  the  Invita- 
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the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  youth  as  he  grew  up  to  matariW. 
He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  church,  and  what  he  read  himself  m 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  what  he  heard  read  in  the  scripture  lessooa  at 
church,  became  deeply  imprinted  on  his  soul :  it  was  to  him  matter  for 
spiritual  nourishment,  which  he  constantly  carried  with  him,  so  that  in 
his  subsequent  years  he  could  wholly  dispense  with  the  written  scrip- 
tures. Between  his  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years  he  lost  his  parents ; 
and  on  him  alone  devolved  the  care  of  a  young  sister,  left  with  hunself 
an  orphan,  and  of  all  the  affsdrs  of  the  family.  These  cares  may,  per* 
haps,  have  proved  irksome  to  him,  unsuited  to  his  ^peculiar  tempera- 
ment. Once,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  church,  —  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  his  heart  to  God  in  silent  devotion,  he  frequently  visited, 
even  at  seasons  when  there  was  no  service,  —  his  imagination  set  vividly 
before  him  the  contrast  between  a  man  perplexed  with  the  care  of 
earthly  matters,  and  the  primitive  apostolical  community,  in  which,  as  it 
was  usually  conceived,  no  one  possessed  any  earthly  property  of  his 
own.  Occupied  with  such  thoughts,  he  once  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  church ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  gospel  concerning  the  rich  young 
man  was  read  before  the  assembly.  Anthony  considered  those  words 
of  the  Saviour  to  the  rich  young  man,  which  he  heard  in  this  particular 
state  of  mind,  as  words  particularly  addressed  from  heaven  to  himself. 
And  as  the  language  was  understood  by  him,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  time,  in  a  sense  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  already  shown  to 
be  incorrect  (see  Vol.  I.,  Sect.  II.,  p.  279,)  as  if  it  had  reference,  not 
to  the  inward  disposition  alone,  but  to  the  outward  deed  ;  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  thus  called  to  make  an  outward  renunciation  of  all 
his  earthly  goods  and  possessions.  The  considerable  landed  estates 
which  belonged  to  him,  he  gave  to  the  inliabitants  of  his  village,  under 
the  condition  that,  for  the  future,  they  would  trouble  neither  him  nor 
his  sister  with  demands  for  the  payment  of  the  public  taxes  and  other 
claims  of  that  kind.^  He  sold  everything  that  was  moveable,  and  dis- 
tributed the  avails  to  the  poor,  reserving  only  the  smallest  portion  of  it 
for  his  sister.  While  listening  a  second  time,  during  divine  service,  to 
those  words  of  our  Lord  which  bid  us  take  no  care  for  the  morrow, 
taking  the  language  once  more  in  too  literal  and  outward  a  sense,  and 
not  according  to  the  spirit  and  connection  of  the  whole,  he  now  gave 
away  to  the  poor  the  small  remainder  of  his  property  which  he  had  re- 
sen'cd  particularly  for  the  maintenance  of  his  sister,  that  he  might  free 
himself  entirely  from  all  cares  about  earthly  things.  He  placed  his  sister 
to  be  educated  with  a  society  of  pious  virgins,^  and,  settling  down  near  his 
paternal  mansion,  began  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism.  He  heard  of  a  ven- 
erable old  man,  who  was  living  as  an  ascetic  on  the  border  of  a  neigh- 
boring village.  He  sought  him  out,  and  made  him  his  pattern,  fixing 
his  own  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village ;  and,  whenever  he 
chanced  to  hear  of  approved  ascetics  living  anywhere  in  those  districts, 
he  visited  them,  abode  with  them  for  a  season,  and  then  returned  to 
his  former  place.  He  supported  liimself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands, 
and  distributed  what  he  did  not  need  for  himself  to  the  poor. 

^  Vita,  \  S :  Ivd  elc  fj^  irunrv  hx^o^of  avry  n  Koir^  adeX^.  '  Uap^evuvL 
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Anibonj  wanted  a  right  conception  of  the  Ghriatian  renanciaiion  ef 
jaopeT^.  He  failed  of  the  right  conception  of  eapreme  love  to  Ood, 
wbicb,  instead  of  destroying  man's  natural  feeling,  wonld  inclnde  them 
in  itself,  would  refine,  sanctify^,  and  ennoble  them.  Starting  with  these 
wrong  views,  he  struggled  urciblj  to  sappreae  the  thoughts  and  feet 
ingi  M  love  wMch  drew  him  to  his  aieter  and  other  merobers  of  bia 
fanalj.  He  wanted  to  forget  everything  that  bound  him  to  tiie  earth ; 
bat  nature  clamed  her  rights :  these  feelings  and  thoughts  would  intrude 
upon  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  disturb  him  in  his  meditadimB.  In 
feelings  which  God  himself  planted  in  man's  heart,  he  imagined  that 
he  saw  a  temptation  of  the  adversary,  when  he  shoi^d  rather  have  per- 
eeived  in  bis  own  self-will  and  presumption,  which  aspired  to  rise  above 
the  oatuial  feelings  of  humanity,  a  perversion  of  the  pure  divine  im- 
pulse, and  a  temptation  of  the  ungodly  spirit,  which  vitiated  and  dis- 
turbed in  him  the  pure  longing  after  holiness.  Moreover,  the  lower 
impulses  and  ener^es  of  nature  wore  excited  to  greater  activity,  the  len 
^y  were  employed.  Hence,  in  his  solitude,  be  had  to  endnre  maoj 
cocmictB  with  sense,  which  in  sQme  {kctive  vocation,  demanding  the  exer- 
tion of  all  his  powers,  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided,  ^e  tempta- 
tions he  had  to  battie  with  were  so  tbuch  the  more  numerous  and  pow^ 
erful,  as  he  was  given  to  idle  self-meditation,  as  he  busied  himself  in 
fighting  down  the  impure  images  that  were  constantly  imog-uji.&om 
the  abyss  of  corruption  within  his  heart,  instead  of  despising  them,  and 
forgetdng  himself  in  worthier  employments,  or  in  looking  away  to  the  ever- 
lasting source  of  purity  and  holiness.  At  a  later  period,  Anthony,  with 
S  conviction  grounded  on  long  years  of  experience,  acknowledged  this, 
and  said  to  bl^  monks :  "  Let  us  not  busy  our  imaginations  in  painting 
ipectres  of  evil  spirits ;  let  us  not  trouble  our  minds  as  if  we  were  lost. 
Let  us  rather  be  cheerful  and  comforted  at  all  times,  as  those  who  have 
been  redeemed ;  and  let  ns  be  mindful,  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  who 
has  conquered  them  and  made  them  nothing.  Let  us  ever  remember 
that,  if  the  Lord  is  with  us,  the  enemy  con  do  us  no  harm.  Ihe  spirits 
of  evil  appear  different  to  us,  according  to  the  different  moods  of  mind 
in  which  they  find  us.  If  they  find  that  we  are  weak-hearted  and  cow- 
ardly, they  increase  our  fears  by  the  frightful  images  they  excite  in  ua, 
and  then  the  unhappy  soul  torments  itself  with  these.  But  if  they  find 
ns  joyful  in  the  Lord,  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  future  blessed- 
ness and  of  the  things  of  the  Lord,  refiecting  Chat  everything  b  in  the 
Lord's  band,  and  that  no  evil  spirit  can  do  any  barm  to  the  Christian, 
&er  tarn  away  in  confusion  from  the  soul  which  they  see  preserved  by 
roch  good  thoughts."^ 

At  that  time  he  was  for  overcoming  the  evil  spirits,  in  whom  he  b^ 
held  the  enemies  of  bia  holy  endeavors,  by  stiU  stricter  regimen  of  life. 
He  betook  himself  to  a  certain  grotto  in  the  rock  at  some  distance  from 
the  village,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  tomb  (called  in  the  East  a 
mausoleum.)  Here,  as  it  is  probable,  by  excessive  fasting,  and  by  ex- 
haustion &om  his  inward  conflicts  in  this  unnatural  place  of  abode,  he 

>  AOmbh.  Tit  AatoB.  i  41. 
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broaght  himself  into  states  of  an  over-excited  imagination  and  nervous 
derangement,  in  which  he  fancied  he  had  received  bodilj  harm  from 
the  spirits  of  darkness.  He  fell  at  last  into  a  swoon,  and  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  village  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  At  a  later  period, 
he  retired  to  a  still  more  distant  mountain,  where  he  passed  twenty 
years  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  dilapidated  castle.  After  this,  he  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  desired  to  have  him  for  their  guide  in 
Hie  spiritual  life.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  men  who  sought  him  out. 
Many  joined  themselves  to  him,  and,  under  his  guidance,  trained  them- 
selves to  the  abstemious  life  of  hermits.  The  deserts  of  Egypt  became 
'filled  with  the  cells  of  these  eremites.  Many  flocked  to  him,  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  partly  to  see  the  wonderful  man,  partly  for  advice  and 
consolation,  and  to  obtain  the  cure  of  diseases  (particularly  of  those 
fits  which  men  were  in  the  custom  of  tracing  to  the  influence  of  malig- 
nant spirits)  by  the  virtue  of  his  prayers.  Parties  in  strife  submitted 
tiieir  matters  of  dispute  to  his  arbitration.  He  exhorted  all  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  love  of  Christ ;  striving  to  make  them  feel  the  love 
of  God,  who  spared  not  his  only-begotten  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  all. 

To  escape  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  and  deliver  himself  from  the 
tibrong  of  men,  of  all  conditions,  that  disturbed  him  in  his  prayers  and 
meditations,  Anthony  betook  himself  to  a  more  distant  solitude  among 
the  mountains.  Certain  Nomadic  Saracens,  who  wandered  over  this 
district,  were  seized  with  reverence  at  the  impression  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  brought  him  bread.  This,  together  with  the  fndt  of  some 
date  trees  which  he  found  ^n  the  spot,  sufficed  for  his  nourishment. 
But  as  soon  as  the  monks  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  discovered  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  they  provided  him  with  bread.  Yet  Anthony  was 
resolved  to  save  them  this  labor.  He  procured  some  implements  of 
agriculture,  sought  out  a  spot,  near  the  mountain,  capable  of  tillage, 
and  well  watered,  and  sowed  it  with  gnun,  from  which  he  harvested 
what  sufficed  for  his  support.  As  he  was  afterwards  visited  here,  too, 
by  strangers,  he  raised  a  supply  of  vegetables,  that  he  might  have 
imerewith  to  refresh  those  who  had  made  the  long  and  wearisome  jour- 
ney to  find  him.  He  wove  baskets,  and  exchanged  these  for  such  arti- 
cles of  nourishment  as  were  brought  to  him. 

He  could  easily  acquire  the  fame  of  being  a  worker  of  miracles ; 
ance  many,  particularly  of  those  who  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of 
evil  spirits,  were  indebted  to  his  prayers,  and  to  the  impression  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace  which  went  forth  from  him,  for  the  soothing  of  the 
kimultuous  powers  which  had  agitated  their  inner  being.  But  he 
pointed  those  who  applied  to  him  for  help,  or  had  been  indebted  to  him 
lor  it,  away  from  himself  to  God  and  Christ.  Thus,  to  a  military  offi- 
cer who  applied  to  him  for  the  healing  of  his  daughter,  he  said  :  ^'  I 
also  am  a  man,  like  thyself.  K  thou  believest  in  the  Christ  whom  I 
serve,  only  depart,  and  pray  to  Grod  in  thy  faith,  and  it  shall  be  done."^ 
Usually,  he  exhorted  the  suffering  to  patience.  They  were  to  know 
that  the  power  of  healmg  belonged  neither  to  him,  nor  to  any  other 
man,  but  was  the  work  of  Grod  alone,  who  wrought  it  when  and  for 

^  Vit  Anton.  ^  4S. 
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ulioin  he  pleased.  Thus  those  who  left  him  without  having  obtiuned 
the  bodily  relief  they  expected,  learned  from  him  a  lesson  more  vain* 
able  than  any  deliverance  from  bodily  ills,  —  submissioD  to  the  divine 
Till.'  He  exhorted  his  monks  not  to  attribute  too  great  worth  to  mi- 
ncnloQs  ^fls  and  wonderful  cures ;  and  not  to  estimate,  by  these,  the 
depee  of  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  bnt  to  esteem  holiness  of  Uv 
ing  still  higher.  "  To  do  wonders,"  he  told  them,  "  is  not  our  work, 
bat  the  Saviour's.  Hence  he  said  to  his  disciples :  '  Rejoice  not  that 
the  sfHiits  are  subject  to  you,  but  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are 
mitten  in  heaven : '  for  that  our  names  are  written  in  heaven  is  a  wit 
ness  of  our  virtue,  and  of  our  life  ;  but  to  ezpel  evil  spirits  b  the  grace- 
of  the  Savioor,  which  he  has  bestowed  on  us."  ' 

It  was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  that  Anthony  made  bis  ap- 
pearance at  Alexandria ;  and  then  his  appearance  always  produced  a 
great  effect.  Thus  it  was,  when,  in  the  year  311,  the  emperor  Mazi- 
mia  renewed  the  persecution  in  Egypt.  True,  Anthonv  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  ^ve  himself  up  aa  a  victim  ;  but  neither  aid  he  fear  dan- 
ger, in  firing  the  courage  of  other  Christians  to  unwavering  confesaon, 
in  manifesting  love  to  the  confessors  in  the  prisons  and  the  mines.  His 
example  and  his  words  did  so  much,  that,  to  hinder  them,  the  gover- 
nor issued  a  command  for  all  monks  to  leave  the  city.  Other  monks, 
vbo,  on  thb  occasion,  had  also  come  into  the  city,  concealed  them- 
selves ;   but  Anthony  appeared  in  public,  yet  no  one  dared  to  touch 

A  second  time,  in  the  year  352,  when  ho  was  a  hundred  years  old, 
lie  made  his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  to  counteract  the  spread  of  Ari- 
anism,  which  was  then  supported  there  by  the  power  of  the  state.  His 
appearance  made,  at  that  time,  so  great  a  sensation,  that  Pagans  them- 
selves,  and  even  their  priests,  came  to  church,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  man  of  God,  as  they  themBelves  called  him.^  People  belraig- 
ing  to  the  pagan  ranks  pressed  forward  with  the  rest,  to  touch  the 
garments  of  Anthony,  in  hopes  of  bemg  healed,  if  they  could  only  do 
uiat.  It  is  said  more  Pagans  were  converted  to  Christianity  during 
the  few  days  of  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  than  during  a  year  at  other 
times. 

Many  sayings  of  this  remarkable  man,  which  hare  come  down 
flirongh  the  oral  tradition  of  his  disciples,  lead  us,  indeed,  to  recognize 
m  him  a  great  soul.  The  favor  of  princes,  by  which  so  many,  in  other 
respects  distinguished  men  of  the  church,  have  still  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted,  could  not  touch  the  mind  of  Anthony.  When 
the  emperor  Constantine  and  his  sons  wrote  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
&ther,  and  begged  of  him  an  answer,  it  made  no  impression  on  him. 
He  said  to  his  monks :  "  Wonder  not  that  the  emperor  writes  to  us, 
for  he  is  a  man ;  but  wonder  much  rather  at  this,  that  God  has  writ- 

'  L.  c  i  SB.  br  lirtne  of  iheir  gnasufM  of  miDd,  caald 

*  L.  c  f  38.  diipetitewithBcho^ticcnUare^whoae  Balh- 

*  What  AthviMiai  relslcs,  ^  TO,  u  can-  et  of  spirit  might  KTve  iaslod  of  syllo- 
InDcd  bj  the  rerwinra  which  a  Synesins,  giim« ;  and  place!  bioi  by  the  lide  of  Her- 
wUk  yet  •  Pagan,  ihowi  lowirdi  Aiilbon;.  mM  and  Zoniailer.  In  hu  Dion.  od.  FetBT 
Be  namw  bim  among  the  nu«r  men,  who,  f  B). 
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ten  his  law  for  men,  and  spoken  to  them  by  Ins  own  Son.'*  At  first  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  receive  the  letter, 
rince  he  knew  not  how  to  answer  a  letter  of  that  sort.  Bat  when  tiie 
other  monks  represented  to  him  that  they  were  Christian  princes,  and 
that  they  might  look  upon  his  neglect  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  and 
thereby  take  offence,  he  allowed  the  letter  to  be  read.  In  his  answer, 
he  first  congratulated  them  that  they  were  Christians,  and  next  told 
them  what  he  considered  would  be  most  conducive  to  their  wel&re ; 
that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon  their  earthly  power  and  glory  as  a 
great  thing,  but  rather  to  think  of  the  future  judgment ;  that  iliey 
ought  to  know  that  Christ  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  King.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  philanthropy,  to  justice,  and  to  care  for  the  poor.^ 

Once  there  came  to  him  a  learned  man  of  the  Pagans,  and  made 
merry  with  him,  because  he  could  not  read.  He  asked  him  how  he 
could  endure  to  live  without  books.  Anthony  thereupon  asked  him  whiofa 
was  first,  "  spirit  or  letter."  The  learned  man  replied :  "  Spirit  is  the 
first."  "  Well,"  said  Anthony,  "  the  healthy  spirit,  then,  needs  not 
letters.  My  book  is  the  whole  creation :  this  book  lies  open  there  be- 
fore me,  and  I  can  road  in  it  when  I  please,  —  the  word  of  God."*  When 
others  were  ridiculing  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  Anthony  asked  them 
idiich,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  went  first  in  the  Knowledge  of 
an  things,  and  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  which  gave 
the  more  assured  conviction,  "  the  conclusions  of  reason,  or  the  fiadfli 
which  comes  from  immediate  contact."  ^  When  they  said,  the  last,  he 
rejoined :  "  You  are  right ;  for  faith  proceeds  from  a  state  of  the  soul, 
(a  certain  determination  of  the  whole  inner  life.)*  What  we  kn/ow  by 
faith,  that  you  seek  to  prove  by  argument ;  and  oftentimes  you  cannot 
even  express  that  which  we  behold  in  the  spirit." 

Anthony,  who,  in  the  eariy  years  of  his  monastic  life,  had  tormented 
himself  so  much  with  temptations,  and  been  able  to  find  no  rest  in  con- 
stant self-contemplation,  observed  afterwards,  from  his  own  experience : 
"  This  is  man's  great  work,  to  take  his  guilt  upon  himself  before  God, 
and  expect  temptations  till  his  latest  breath.  Without  temptation  no 
one  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  an  abbot,  who  asked 
him  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  replied  :  "  Trust  not  in  your  own  ri^te- 
ousness,  and  regret  not  what  is  already  past."  ^ 

Severe  to  himself,  Anthony  was  mild  to  all  others.  A  monk,  for 
some  offence,  had  been  expelled  from  his  cloister,  and  Ins  brethren  were 
tbwilling  to  receive  him  back.  Anthony  sent  him  back  again  to  his 
cloister,  with  these  words  to  the  monks :  "  A  ship  stranded,  lost  her 
cargo,^and  was  with  difficulty  drawn  to  the  shore  ;  but  ye  are  for  unk- 

^  L.  c.  §  31.  *  H  likv  yhp  vianc  &3ro  dtadiatuc  ^KCK 

<  Yit  Anton.  §  73.    Socrates  bist  eccles.  yivtrai, 

lY.  23.    Perhaps  this  story  was  floating  *  He  would  probably  say,  mea  should  not 

before  the  mind  of  Synesios,  and  be  merely  spend  so  much  time  in  reflecting  on  tbeir 

eonfoanded  Ammun  with  Anthony,  when  sms,  instead  of  getting  free  from  SiemselTes, 

be  said  of  the  former:    OIk  t^tvpEy,  ciXX'  and    striying  continually  forward   in   tlie 

hcpivt  j^iav  ypofifmruv^  roaovrov  avTu  tov  work  of  holiness.    (Sec  Apophthegm. patr. 

voO  mpinv,  f.  48.  f  IV.  Coteler.  moonment  occles.  Grsc.  T.  L) 
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mg  again  at  sea  what  has  been  safely  brought  mto  harbor/'^  To  Didj- 
mus,  the  learned  soperintendent  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, who,  from  his  youth  up,  was  blind,  he  said,  on  meeting  with  him 
dturing  Ins  last  residence  in  Alexandria :  ^^  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that 
you  are  in  want  of  eyes,  with  which  even  flies  and  gnats  can  see ;  but 
rejoice  that  you  have  the  eyes  with  which  angels  see,  by  which,  too, 
God  is  beheld,  and  his  light  received."^  At  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  five  years,  feelings  the  approach  of  death,  and,  with  entire  con- 
sciousness, cahnly  and  cheer&Uy  awaiting  the  end  of  his  earthly  ca- 
reer, he  was  solicitous  that  the  exaggerated  reverence  of  the  Egyp- 
tians towards  him  should  not  convertms  remains  into  an  object  of  su- 
perstition* It  was  their  custom,  after  the  ancient  manner,  to  embalm 
the  bodies,  especially  of  those  who  were  venerated  as  saints,  as  mum- 
mies, take  them  into  their  houses,  and  place  them  there  on  small 
couches.  The  superstitious  veneration  of  reliques  might  here  easily 
find  a  foothold.  To  guard  agidnst  this,  Anthony  urgently  recommended 
to  his  monks  to  keep  the  place  of  his  burial  concealed,  lest  his  body 
ni^t  be  dug  up  by  others,  and  preserved  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed ;  for  he  wished  not  to  be  more  highly  honored  than  the  patri- 
archs, and  Christ  himself,  who  had  all  been  buried. 

Anthony  gave  to  his  age  a  pattern,  which  was  seized  with  love  and 
enthusiasm  by  many  hearts  that  longed  after  Christian  perfection,  and 
which  excited  many  to  emulate  it.  Disciples  of  Anthony,  belonging  to 
Greek  and  to  old  Egyptian  families,  spread  Monachism  throughout 
every  part  of  Egypt ;  and  the  deserts  of  this  country,  to  the  borders 
of  Lybia,  were  sprinkled  with  numerous  monkish  societies  and  monkish 
cells.  From  hence  Monachism  spread  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  where 
the  climate  was  most  favorable  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  and  where,  too, 
even  at  an  earlier  period,  —  among  the  Jews,^  —  much  that  was  ana- 
logous had  ahready  existed.  Anthony,  indeed,  was  visited,  not  only  by 
monks  belonging  to  Egypt,  but  also  by  monks  from  Jerusalem.*  The 
person  who  most  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  Monachism  in  Pales- 
tine was  Hilarion.  Bom  in  the  village  of  Th'abatha,  or  Thanatha,  in 
Palestine,  four  miles  south  of  Gaza,  he  resided,  while  a  youth,  for  the 
imrpoee  of  study,  at  Alexandria,  when  the  fame  of  Anthony  moved 
him  to  seek  out  the  great  anachoret ;  and,  afler  having  spent  several 
months  in  Anthony's  society,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  witii 
die  intention  of  pursuing  there  the  same  mode  of  life.^  Anthony, 
without  any  conscious  design  of  his  oum^  had  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  mode  of  living  in  common ;  for  it  had,  in  truth,  happened,  of  its 

1 L.  c.  f  SI.  time  a  new  appearance  among  them,  and 

*  Soout  L  c  pcrhap  had  arisen  from  an  emulation  of 

'  We  might  refer  here  to  the  example  of  the  Christian  monks ;  bat  maj  also  have 

the  £«sencs,  of  a  Banos.    Joseph,  de  rita  been  a  mode  of  life  which  had  come  down 

na,  I  2.    At  this  time  Nilns  speaks  of  Jew-  from  ancient  times,  and  which  was  inoor- 

iih  monks,  in  the  Tractatos  ad  Magnam,  rectlv  thought  to  be  something  new. 

e.89,  oposcnla,  Romss,  1673,  f.  279.    'lov-  *  See  Palladii  Laosiaca,  c.  S6,  biblioUi. 

iaiuv  nvet  fol   atratTovfuvoi   iucTTjfioaifvtpf  patmm  parisiensis,  T.  XIII.  f.  939. 

wapi  rov  vopw,  haovaiu^  raimfv  ijanuoavTO^  ^  Ilicronymi  rita  Hilarionia.  Soiomeil 

h  eofvms  garoud^avnc.    It  may  be,  as  IIL  14. 

HOas  Moof  lo  mppoM,  thai  this  wai  at  thai 
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accord,  without  any  special  efforts  of  his,  that  persons  of  similar  dis- 
position had  attached  themselves  to  hinii  and,  building  their  celb 
around  his,  made  him  their  spiritual  guide  and  governor.  Thus  arose 
the  first  societies  of  Anachorets,  who  lived  scattered,  in  single  cells  or 
huts,  united  together  under  one  superior.  But,  independent  of  Antho- 
nj,  an  individual  made  his  appearance  in  Egypt,  who  brou^t  together 
the  monks  in  one  large  connected  building,  and  gave  to  the  entire 
monastic  life  a  more  regular  and  systematic  shapng.  This  was  Pacho- 
mius,  the  founder  of  the  cloister  life.  The  societies  of  the  AnachoretSi 
who  lived  in  a  certain  union  with  each  oilier  in  single  cells,  were  called 
Aavpat^  (lauras  ;)  a  term  which,  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  adjeo- 
tive  Xmipogj  denoted  properly  a  large  open  place,  a  street ;  the  connect- 
ed buildings,  in  which  monks  dwelt  together,  under  a  conunon  superior, 
were  called  kowo^ul^  (coenobia,)  fiovaarifpuiy  (monasteria,)  ^povTum/pui^  Pa- 
chomius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  a  young  man, 
aflcr  having  obtained  his  release  from  the  military  service,  into  whidi 
he  had  been  forced,  attached  himself  to  an  aged  hermit,  with  whom  he 
passed  twelve  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  felt  the  impulse  of  Christiaii 
love,  which  taught  him  that  he  ought  not  to  live  merely  so  as  to  pro- 
mote his  own  growth  to  perfection,  but  to  seek  also  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren.  He  supposed  —  unless  this  is  a  decoration  of  the  legend  — - 
that,  in  a  vision,  he  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel  giving  utterance  to  the 
call  in  his  own  breast,  —  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should  be  an  in- 
strument for  the  good  of  his  brethren,  by  reconciling  them  to  Otoi^  On 
Tabennde,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  betwixt  the  NomeB 
of  Tenthyra  and  Thebes,  he  founded  a  society  of  monks,  which,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Pachomius  himself,  numbered  three  thousand,  and  after- 
wards seven  thousand  members  ;  and  thus  went  on  increasing,  until,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  it  could  reckon  within  its  rules  fifty 
thousand  monks.^  This  whole  association  was  called  a  xon^uiv,  coeno- 
bium, — a  term  which,  originally  designating  the  entire  whole  of  a 
monlush  society,  although  distributed  through  several  buildings,  waa 
afterwards  transferred  to  single  cloisters  ;  of  which,  too,  it  was  usually 
the  case  that  each  one  embraced  a  distinct  society.  The  entire  body 
of  monks  stood  under  the  guidance  of  Pachomius ;  and  afterwards  his 
successors,  the  abbots  of.  the  cloister  in  which  the  institution  had  its 
ori^,  continued  to  be  the  heads  of  the  whole  order.^  He  was  regaidr 
ed  as  the  superior  of  the  whole  coenobium,  the  abbot  or  abbas-genenl| 

1  Thai  Evagrias,  hist  eccles.  L  L  c  21,  dUryftov  kotAuov&c  ^adn^  Kotuer^Taim  I 

distinguishes  ^povriar^pia  koZ  rof  koXovuc'  vanfp  ^ftuv  imt^ae  tovto  rd  aya&ov  fcap^ 

vac  Aat'poi* :  and  in  the  Life  of  the  ablwt  Kvpiov.    Even  before  Pachomius,  a  person 

Sabas,  which  Cyril  of  Scjthopolis  compos-  bj  the  name  of  Aotas  ('A(^rac)  made  an  al- 

ed,  we  find  ft  distinction  made  between  tempt,  but  without  success,  to  found  mow 

Xaiifxu  and  KOtvQJkaj  §  68,  in  Coteler.  ecde-  similar  institution.    Acta  Sanctonun  mens. 

sisB  GnecsB  monumenta,  T.  XIL    The  name  MaJ.  T.  III.  In  the  Appendix,  f  77. 


c  909.  also 
inregulam 

latter  as  the  founder  of  the  more  closelj    Pachomii,  §  7. 

oonoected  societies  of  monks :  Kord  r^        ^  The  first  example  of  a  like  rule,  whidi 

SXi/v^  6Te  jMOvaxk  T^yovo,  oiin  fjv  kocvo^uxv^    was  introduced  into  the  later  amgregatfeBf 
Ic  kB&OToc  runt  apx^uv  /wvaxu^  fterd  rdv    and  oiden  of  monki. 
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(Uie  Hebrew  and  Syriac  word  for  &ther ;)  or,  as  he  was  styled  in 
Ureek,  the  ctrchimcmdriU ;  ^  and,  at  certain  seasons,  he  made  visita- 
tions to  the  several  cloisters.  The  entire  monkish  society  was  distribu- 
ted, according  to  the  varions  degrees  of  progress  which  its  members 
bad  attained  in  the  spiritual  life,  into  several  classes,  twenty-four  in  all, 
after  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet ;  and  each  of  these  classes 
had  its  own  presiding  officer,  as  to  each  also  was  assigned  its  particu- 
lar labors.  They  employed  themselves  in  the  ordinary  monkish  avoca- 
tioDB  ;  such  as  weaving  baskets,  for  which  they  made  use  of  the  rushes 
of  the  Nile,  &bricating  mats  or  coverings,  (^ioQoi^  not  neglecting,  how- 
ever, other  kinds  of  business,  such  as  agriculture,  and  ship-building.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  each  cloister  possessed  a  vessel  of  its 
own,  built  by  the  monks  themselves.  Palladius,  who  visited  the  Egyp- 
tian cloisters  about  this  time,  found,  in  the  cloister  of  Panopolis,— - 
.which  aUo  belonged  to  this  association  of  monks,  and  contsdned  within 
it  three  hundred  members,  —  fifteen  tidlors,  seven  smiths,  four  carpen- 
ters, twelve-camel  drivers,  and  fifteen  tanners.^  Each  cloister  haa  its 
itewardj  (oUovofwc^^  who  provided  for  the  bodily  wants  of  all,  and  with 
whom  the  fabrics,  when  finished,  were  deposited ;  and  all  these  stew- 
ards were  placed  under  a  general  steward  of  the  whole  association, 
(the  fiiyac  olKovoftoq^  who  was  stationed  at  the  principal  cloister.  The 
htter  had  the  oversight  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  entire 
ooenobium  ;  to  him  were  given  over  all  the  products  of  monkish  labor. 
He  shipped  them  to  Alexandria,  where  tiiey  were  sold,  to  provide 
means  for  purchasing  such  stores  as  the  cloisters  needed  ;  and  whatever 
remained,  after  these  wants  were  supplied,  was  distributed  among  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  decrepit,  of  this  populous,  though  impoverished 
country.  A  part  abo  was  sent  to  the  prisons.^  Twice  in  the  year, 
on  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  in  the  month  Mesori,  (about  the  season  of 
oar  August,)  all  the  superiors  of  the  single  cloisters  met  together  in 
the  principal  cloister.  At  the  last  meeting,  they  brought  in  reports  of 
the  administration  of  their  office.  It  was  at  this  time,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  with  God  and  with  each  other  was  celebrated.* 

No  person  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the  society  of  the  monks  was 
admitted  at  once  ;  but  he  was  first  asked,  whether  he  had  not  commit- 
ted a  crime,  and  was  not  seeking  refuge,  among  the  monks,  from  civil 
penalties  ;  whether  he  was  his  own  master,  and  therefore  warranted  to 
decide  on  his  mode  of  life  ;  whether  he  deemed  himself  capable  of  re- 
nouncing his  property,  and  everything  he  called  his  own.  He  must, 
m  the  next  place,  submit  to^  a  period  of  probation,  before  he  could  be 
leceived  into  the  number  of  regular  monks.^  He  was*  adopted,  on 
pled^ng  himself  to  live  according  to  the  monastic  rules.^  Pachomiua 
also  founded,  at  this  early  period,  cloisters  of  nuns,  which  received  the 
means  of  support  trora  the  cloisters  of  the  monks.^ 

^  From  the  word  ftavSpa,  the  fold,  flock.  ^  Yit.  Pachom.  f  52.  Hieronjin.  1.  c  f  8. 
yid.S\\nB,\.Il.ep.52j fiavaarifpuw^fimfdpa.        ^  A  oovitiatc,  according  to  the  earlier 

*  1/nviintr  c  39.  practice  of  the  EsseDes. 

•  ViL  Pachom.  1.  c  §  19,  §  78,  \  85.   Hie-        •  The  bfu^oyrioi;,  called  afterwards  the 
mnrmi  prafiu.  in  regoL  Pidwai.  Luim-  Totam,  ooict,  S  68.  HIeranjm.  praAtt.  S  ^9. 
ea,f.9ft7.  7  Lanaiaca,  fl  800. 
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The  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life  having  spread  wi&  sucli  vkh 
lence ;  and  vast  numbers  of  men,  possessing  ^flferent  dispositions,  and 
utterly  without  the  inward  strength  and  tranquillity  necessary  to  en* 
dure  the  solitary,  contemplative  habits  of  the  cloister,  having  withdrawn 
into  the  deserts  ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  sudden  and 
uncallod-for  adoption  of  the  anachoret  mode  of  Hfe,  the  extravagances 
of  asceticism,  and  its  accompanying  pride,  should  give  birth  to  many 
wild  sallies  of  the  fanatical  spirit,  and  many  mental  d^orders.  We  find 
examples  of  anachorets,  who  were  so  persecuted  by  iheir  tormenting 
thoughts,  83  to  end  their  lives  by  suicid^.^  We  hear  of  .many  who^ 
after  having  pushed  their  abstinence  and  self-castigation  to  the  utmost 
extreme,  imagined  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  Christian  peifection^ 
and  might  now  soon  dispense  altogether  with  those  means  of  grace 
which  other  weak  Christians  needed.  They  despised  assembUng  with 
others  for  devotional  purposes,  and  even  for  the  communion.  *  finally^ 
they  imagined  that  they  were  honored  with  special  visions  and  revel^ 
tions.  The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  they  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  in- 
Banity ;  or  else  what  had  hitherto  inspired  them  appeared  at  once  to 
be  self-delusion.  From  the  temptation  to  seek  an  entire  estrangement 
from  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humamty,  into  which  they  had  fordblj 
wrought  themselves,  they  sunk  back  to  entire  abandonment  and  vut 
garity.  The  sensual  impulses,  which,  in  the  intoxication  of  pride,  ther 
had  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  wholly  to  suppress,  broke  forth  wiu 
still  greater  violence.^  They  not  only  rushed  back  to  their  ordinary 
earthly  pursuits,  but  now  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  giving  them- 
selves up  to  every  sensual  enjoyment.     Sometimes,  after  having  been 

^  Examples   of  temptation    to    suicide,  Muprv^c  drpeidif^  mtktftov  (f  anb  Koi  an^ 

among  the  monks,  amid  their  inward  con-  .vdsvro^ 

flicts,  occurred  frequently.      See    that  of  Xatpovaiv  $t6Tov  rowf  ^vravurraftevou 

Stagirins,  to  whom  Cnrysostom  addressed  his  (They  wjoire  to  be  redeemed  from  thto  Invnd 

beautiful  letter  of  consolation;— a  young  conflict  and  thto  melancholy  Hfc.) 

man  of  a  noble  family,  who,  feeling  the  For  the  purpose  of  warning  them  against 

emptiness  of  life  in  the 'high  world,  was  so  such  dangers  from  the  inward  conflicts  of 

much  the  more  strongly  attracted  br  the  the  soul,  the  abbot  Pachomius  said  to  his 

ideal  of  the  monastic  order ;  but  through  the  monks :  "  If  suggestions  to  blasphemo  God 

sadden  change  of  life,  which  his  mind  waa  present  themselves  to  one  who  wants  a  tni- 

not  mature  enough  to  beai*,  was  thrown  into  ly  prudent  and  collected  spirit,  ther  wiH 

Tiolent  fits  of  mental  disca<«e,  and  so  led  to  soon  plunge  him  to  destruction,    fiteooo^ 

imagine  himself  tempted  of  Sata^Uo  com-  many  have  destroyed. themselves;  some,  be- 

mit  suicide.    Nilus,  I.  II.  ep.  140,  f.  182,  reft  of  their  senses,  havelrast  themselves 

says  tFnir  many  monks  who  could  find  no  from  precipices,  others  laid  open  theicJigF^ 

escape  from  the  inward  temptations  which  els,  others  killed  themselves  in   difleranl 

assadcd  them  in  their  solitude,  filled  with  ways:  fSf  it  is  something  very  bad,  if  one 

desperation,  plunged  the.  knife  into  their  who  understands  the  evu  does  not  point  it 

bodies,  or  threw  themselves  headlong  from  oat  to  such  persons  ere  it  becomes  rooted." 

precipH%s.    Many  fancied  Uiat  in  this  way  Vit  Pachom.  ^61. 

they  should  ^e  raartjFW.    See  Gregor.  Na-  *  Hence  Nilus,  wbo  was  a  man  of  large 

rianz.  Gajrm'en  4V,  ad  Hellenium  opp.  T.  IL  inward  experience,  pve  to  one  who  asked 

f.  107  :  him  why  many  of  the  monks  had  so  sadly 

evrftJKovoiv  noU^  npo^^paviuK  ^avaroic,  feHen,    the    following    answer:    "Priding 

Avwl  ind  o<?eTepfiC  ^roX^w  Kal  yac^poc  jhemselves  on  their  ascetic  perfection,  thev 

AvavKv                                        /       r->  log^  by  their  presumption,  the  protection  of 

(They'dled  by  volnntwy  ttarratioD.)  S^od  spirits,  and  the  evil  ones  became  there 

fiMxeiav,    Nil  L  L  ep.  386. 
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tossed  to  and  fro,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  they  at  length  arriyed, 
oat  of  these  hard  triab,  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  to  a  dis- 
creet piety .^  We  see  a  mark  of  true  wisdom,  in  the  practice  of  en- 
deavoring to  heal  those  who,  through  the  pride  of  asceticism,  had  fal- 
len, or  were  in  danger  of  falling,  into  insudty,  by  forbidding  them  to 
engage  in  such  efforts  any  longer,  and  obligmg  them  to  live  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  men. 

The  history  of  incipient  Monachism  is  rich  in  remarkable  phenome- 
na, cotiveying  the  most  important  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
yelopment  of  religious  morality,  and  on  the  manifold  states  of  the  inner 
Iife«  We  will  here  introduce  a  few  examples,  to  illustrate  the  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made. 

A  mcmk,  by  the  name  of  Yalens,  belonging  to  a  monastic  order  in 
Palestine,  had  become  proud  of  his  gr^at  ascetic  efforts.  Some  friends, 
peibaps  according  to  a  usual  custom,  having  made  a  present  of  certain 
irtieles  of  food  to  the  monks,  the  presbyter  Macarius,  who  presided 
over  the  society,  sent  a  portion  to  each  in  his  cell.  But  Yalens,  with 
scomfiil  language,  bade  the  bearer  carry  it  back  to  Macarius.  The 
latter  perceived  tine  danger  which  threatened  the  sanity  of  Valens's 
mind.  The  next  day  he  went  to  him,  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  a 
flense  of  his  dangerous  self-delusion,  and  entreated  him  to  pray  God 
that  he  might  be  healed.  As  he  refused  to  listen  to  all  advice,  his  case 
ecmtinually  grew  worse.  He  had  visions,  and  imagined  the  Saviour 
himself  had  appeared  to  him,  in  a  form  of  light,  testifying  his  approba- 
tion of  so  holy  a  life.  When,  on  the  next  day,  the  monks  assembled 
to  unite  in  participating  of  the  holy  supper,  Valens  refused  to  unite 
with  them.  "  I  need  not  the  supper,"  said  he,  "  for  I  have  this  day 
seen  the  Lord  Christ  himself."  The  monks  found  it  necessary  to  bind 
the  insane  man.  For  the  space  of  a  year,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
and  to  a  tranquil  mode  of  life,  directly  opposed  to  his  previous  ascetic 
halnts,  for  his  recovery  ;  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  one  extreme 
most  be  cured  by  resorting  to  the  other .^ 

Another,  by  the  name  of  Heron,  belonging  to  Alexandria,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  monastic  society  in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  had  carried 
flie  mortification  of  his  senses  to  such  extent,  that  he  could  travel  thirty 
miles  into  the  desert,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  without  food 
or  drink,  repeating  constantly,  as  he  went,  certain  passages  of  the  Bible 
from  memory ;  and  that  he  often  lived,  for  three  months,  on  nothing  but 
die  bread  of  the  eucharist,  and  wild  herbs.  This  man  became  so  proud 
as  to  fancy  himself  superior  to  all  others.  He  would  be  advised  by  no 
one ;  affinning  that,  as  Christ  had  said,  ''  Let  no  man  on  earth  be 
called  your  master,"  it  was  men's  duty  to  acknowledge  no  earthly  supe- 
rior. *He  also  came,  at  length,  to  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
take  any  part  in  the  communion.  Finally,  he  felt  within  him  such  a 
fire,  such  a  restiess  fever,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  remain  in 

*  Which,  in  vpiritnal  thcrafjentics,  was  '  "Evxat^  Kni  7rouii}.ij  u6ui^opf/oei^  Ktu  a^po- 

derignatcd  bj  the  name  <)cu«piCic  (discretio:)  yc^ripu  ^ii^t  rd  otrifta  airrov  Kodt/wrii^^  xo- 

ttk  tin-  mafmapCm  itMupLoa^u^^  ipxirtu  ^rpdf  i^uf  Ae^  frar  ra  ivasnia  nit  Ivavriotc  iofmrmm 

T^  maup  ru9  mperinf  iyi^jnipia  iuMpiaar,  Laai.  c.  91. 
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his  cell.^  He  fled  from  the  desert  to  Alexandria,  and  there  plunged 
into  a  directly  opposite  mode  of  life.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  houses  of  entertainment ;  he  ran  into  all 
sorts  of  extravagance  :  these  threw  him  into  a  severe  sickness,  in  wluch 
he  came  to  his  senses,  and  was  seized  once  more  with  the  craving  after 
the  higher  life  he  had  lost.  Afterwards  he  found  a  cahn  and  cheeifiil 
death? 

Another,  by  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  settled  down  by  himself  on  a  spot 
lying  beyond  the  Scetic  desert  in  Egypt,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
^'  Ladder,"  (xAi/io^,)  where  no  man  had  ever  dared  to  dwell,  because  the 
only  spring  which  could  provide  water  for  this  spot  in  the  parched  wil- 
derness, lay  fourteen  miles  distant.  There  he  persevered  to  dwell 
alone,  for  fifteen  years,  collecting,  in  earthen  vessels,  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January,  the  dew,  which  at  this  season  plentifullv 
covered  the  rocks  in  this  country,  and,  with  the  moisture  thus  preservedi 
quenching  his  thirst.  This  unnatural  mode  of  life  was  too  much  for 
his  nature.  The  attempt  at  a  proud  estrangement  from  all  human  pas- 
sions was  the  means  of  its  own  punishment.  In  striving  to  deny  his 
human  nature,  he  lost  all  firm  hold  of  real  existence  ;  he  grew  scepti- 
cal about  his  own,  about  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  all  thmgs  else ; — 
everything  appeared  to  him  like  a  phantasm.  The  thought  seized  bim, 
that  the  world  had  sprung  into  existence  of  itself,  without  any  Creator ; 
that  it  moved  in  a  constant  show,  without  any  substantial  ground  of  ex- 
isting things.  In  desperate  insanity,  he  forsook  the  desert,  wandered 
about  dumb  from  one  city  to  another,  frequented  the  places  of  public 
resort,  and  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  gluttony.^ 

Besides  these  iudindual  examples  of  monks,  whose  spiritual  pride 
led  them  into  such  self-delusion  that  they  imagined  themselves  superior 
to  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary 
revelations  and  visions  which  they  received,  enabled  to  dispense  wifli 
all  human  instruction  and  help  from  others,  we  see  this  spirit  of  fanati- 
cal pride  carried  to  the  pitch  of  self-deification,  extending  itself  with 
Monachism  in  a  \iidening  circle,  like  a  contagious  disease,  through 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  as  far  as  to  Pamphylia.  Thus  arose  a  sect, 
which,  according  to  the  expressed  reports  of  the  ancients,  had  its  ori^^ 
in  the  Syrian  Monachism,  and  which,  moreover,  wears  on  its  frx)nt  the 
*  undeniable  marks  of  its  origin.  This  sect  propagated  itself  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  down  into  the  sixth,  and,  in  its  after 
effects,  reached  perhaps  still  further  ;  that  is,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
sect  stood  in  any  outward  connection  with  later  appearances  which 
bear,  in  many  respects,  a  strong  affinity  to  it.^   They  were  called,  some- 

1  This,  too,  was  no  anfrequent  occnrrence,  •  Laasic.  1.  c.  c.  33.    Similar  cases  must 

that  the  monks,  to  escape  their  inward  temp-  have  often  occanxid,  as  we  may  see  from 

tations,  forsook  their  cells,  and  ran  alxjut  Laus.  c.  95. 

ftt)m  one  place  to  another.    Nilus  says  of  a  *  In  case  the  Euchites  of  the  fourth  cen- 

Serson  of  this  description :  "  He  will  change  turv  stootl  in  any  immediate  conuectkm 

is  place,  but  not  the  anguish  of  his  heart.  wit\i  the  Euchites  of  the  eleventh  centnrr, 

He  will  rather  nourish  and  increase  his  and  the  so-called  Boj^miles  of  the  twelftL 

temptatknis.    L.  I.  ep.  295.  Without  question,  tlie  affinity  may  also  be 

'  Ifc  c.  c.  39.  tcoQunted  for  fh>m  An   iuward  'analqgXf 
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times,  after  the  luune  of  those  who  at  different  times  were  their  leaders, 
Lampetians,  Adelphians,  Eustathians,  and  Marcianists ;  sometimes 
after  yarioos  peculiarities  supposed  to  be  observed  in  them  ;  Euchites, 
(tBxtrat)  Messalians,^  on  account  of  their  theory  about  constant  inward 
prajer ;  also  Choreutes,  (a?v»Tw»)  from  their  mystic  dances  ;^  Enthu- 
riasts,  (tvdnvauumi^  On  acoount  of  the  pretended  communications  which 
they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 

Most  probably,  it  was  in  the  first  place  a  practical  error,  without 
any  tendency  to  theoretical  heresies.  They  were  monks  who  fancied 
themselves  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  ascetic  perfection  ;  and,  as 
fhey  now  enjoyed  such  intimate  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  such 
complete  dominion  over  sense,  as  to  be  no  longer  under  the  necessity 
of  making  the  same  efforts  as  before,  supposed  that,  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  law,  they  needed  only  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  wiiii- 
oat  rule  or  disciplme.  They  would  allow  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the 
purely  contemplative  repose,  the  state  of  inward  prayer,  which  they 
represented  as  being  the  highest  of  attainments.  They  discarded  w 
tiie  occupations  of  common  life, — all  manual  labor,  by  which  the  monks 
were  used  to  provide  for  their  o^ti  support  and  for  the  relief  of  others, 
but  which  they  regarded  as  a  degradation  of  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit. 
They  were  for  li\'iiig  by  alms  alone,  and  were  the.  firsts  mendicant 
friars.  From  this  practical  error  proceeded,  by  degrees,  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Eucliites. 

which  is  found  to  exist  between  mystic  sects  who  had  old  synodal  acts  for  his  anthoritj, 

of  this  sort.     It  is  to  1)6  observed,  however,  calls  this  Kuj^tathius,  from  whom  they  bore 

that    Thcodorelus    already    describes    the  the  name,  alMaifior. 

tkxtTnc  iv  fwva.xifiu)  -poaxr/finn  rii  ftavixdi-        *  Kpi])haniu<;  says  distinctly,  h.  86,  that  it 

w  voooitTar.      Hist,  relij^ios.  c.  III.   ed.  was  tlie  monkish  spirit  carried  to  excess,  a 

Halens.  T.  III.  p.  1146.     To  be  sure,  The-  misconception  of  what  the  gospel  means  by 

doretus  may  also  have  held,  on  no  jrood  renunciation  of  the  world,  in  fact  the  false 

cronnds,  analojrous  doctrines  of  this  monk-  notion  lyinp  at  the  lK)ttom  of  the  whole  sy»- 

■h  mysticism  to  be  Manichean  or  Gnostic ;  tem  of  Monachism.  pubhed  to  the  utmost 

or  he 'may' have,  through  mistake,  confound-  extreme,   which   led   to  this  error  of   the 

ed  Manicheans  who   concealed  them^^clves  Euchitcs.     'Eaxoi'  fit  to  p'/.n^fpov  tovto  (^fXh 

Slider  the  monkish  >^rb,  with  the  ordinary  vri^a  an^d  r^f  ufifTpiag  tuv  ni-Ov  iu6e7j^(jv 

Eoi^ites.   The  fact  that  the  monks  had  their  iK^i'/Aag.    This  direction   of  the  monkish 

imaginations  constantly  busied  with  the  im-  spirit  is  attacked  also  by  Nilus,  in  the  Trao- 

mres  of  evil  spirits  persecntinj;:  them,  may  tatus  ad  Magnam,  \  21  and  22.     He  there 

MTe  famished  ground  for  the  introduction  of  very  justly  remarks  that  the  faculties  of 

the  Manichean,  as  it  did  really  give  rise  to  sense,  in  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  age,  being 

tbeEuchitian  doctrines.    See,  respecting  the  employed  on  nothing,  they  must  operate  so 

tpread  of  Manicheism  among  the  monks,  much  the  more  powerfully  to  dbturb  and 

Vita  Eatbymii,  \  33.    Coteler.  monumcn-  confuse  the  higher  life ;  that  consequently 

ta  ecclesioiGntcae,  T.  II.  p.  227.  the  prayer,  which  they  used  as  a  )>rctext, 

*  Signifying  the  same,  according  to  the  must  in  their  case  suffer  the  greatest  inter- 

Chaldee  t'Sy^.  ruption.     He  derives   this    false  tendency 

1  r«  i  T  *u    rn.  .  fro™  Adelphius  of  MesoiKjtamia,  (the  Eu- 

»  aTX       il  ^^^^<^™P«°^«^-  -       ,  .  chite  who  has  aireadv  ken  mentioned,)  and 

»  A    these  differen    names  are  found  m  ^^^  Alexander,  whb  had  been  the  aithor 

Tnnotheus  de  rcceptione  h^reticorum,  in  ^^  disturbances  for  some  time  in  Constan- 

Cweler    monumenta   eccles.«  Gran^a.    T.  ^. ^^^     ^      j^        ^,,^^  Alexander  who  was 

ni.    The  name  uapKiarcorai  ,s  from  Mar-  ^^^  founder  of  a  monkish  order  in  which 

cian,  an  exchan::er.   under  the   emperors     ^^^^^  „„  j  o:«^««  ««-<»  b«r.»  ««  ^uu^„^ 
t-  ^        J  T    ••  -        rn.  r  ^  Ml'         praver  and  smpng  were  kept  up  witnoat 

JMta.  and  Josunian.  The  name  ^..^a/A,an,    rntormUsion,  <iav  and  nipht,  the  meinben 

1^^"%    ,  T"'"-  r  ^K°"?  V'"^  ?  '"    of  the  onlcr  coniinuallv  relievinR  each  oth- 

origiii ;  and  the  more,  aa  Fhotitis,  Cod.  52,         ' 
VOL.  IL  21 
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Their  fundamental  principle  was  this,  that  every  man,  by  Tirtae  of 
hia  origin  from  the  first  fallen  man,  brings  with  him  into  this  world  an 
evil  spirit,  under  whose  dominion  he  lives.  Here  we  recognize  again 
the  monkish  theory  about  evil  spirits  that  awaken  in  men  the  sensual 
desires.  All  ascetic  discipline,  all  the  means  of  grace  in  the  church, 
are  without  power  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  tyranny  of  this  evil 
spirit.  These  can  only  avail  to  check  the  single  outbreaks  of  sin,  while 
the  man  still  remains  under  its  dominion.  He  is,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  a  continual  struggle  with  sin ;  and  stands  trembling  before 
it,  under  the  discipline  of  the  law.  They  combated  the  prevailing 
notions  about  a  magical  transformation  by  virtue  of  baptism,  adhering, 
however,  to  the  ordinary  view  in  another  respect.  "  Baptism,"  said 
ihey,  "  Uke  shears,  may,  indeed,  clip  away  the  earlier  sins,  (procure 
the  forgiveness  of  past  transgressions,)  but  the  root  of  the  evil  still  re- 
mains behind,  from  which,  therefore,  new  sins  will  continually  germi- 
nate ;  for  the  evil  spirit  still  retains,  in  fact,  his  domimon  over  the 
soul."^  But  what  could  not  be  brought  about  by  any  outward  means, 
or  by  any  ascetic  discipline,  might  be  effected,  however,  by  the  true 
inward  prayer.  Whoever  attained  to  this,  would  thereby  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  that  had  governed  him  from  his  birth, 
whose  departure  would  be  sensibly  perceived ;  and  he  would  enter,  in  a 
way  sensibly  manifest  to  his  own  feelings,  into  communion  wiEh  the  di- 
vine Spirit.  He  would  put  on  the  divine  raiment,  and  at  once  become 
inaccessible  to  all  temptations  of  sin.  That  freedom  from  the  affections 
of  sense^  to  the  attainment  of  wliich  othei*3  sought  to  fight  their  way 
through  a  course  of  severe  ascetic  discipline,  he  would  immediately 
reach  by  this  inward  prayer,  lleuce,  too,  such  a  man  was  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  fasting  or  of  self-mortification.  Freed  from  the 
law,  he  might  abandon  himself,  with  confidence,  to  all  those  exposures 
which  others  must  avoid  through  the  fear  of  temptation.  Owing  to  the 
immediate  divine  revelation  which  he  would  now  enjoy,  such  ^  person 
stood  exempted  from  all  furtlier  need  of  instruction  from  others,  all 
further  need  of  human  guidance. ^  By  this  doctrine,  the  essence  of  the 
monastic  life  of  that  period,  which  was  founded  upon  obedience  and 
subordination,  would  necessarily  be  destroyed.  For,  of  course,  to  the 
Euchites,  their  prayer  supplied  the  place  of  all  other  modes  of  devo- 
tion and  means  of  grace  ;  and  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  exalted 
far  above  other  Christians,  who  were  still  in  bondage  to  sense,  and 
under  the  yoke  of  the  law.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  true 
spiritual  sacrament  of  the  supper  was  only  among  themselves  ;  the 
outward  ordinance  of  the  church  they  represented  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. Although  they  believed  that  they  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  it,  yet  they  joined  in  the  celebration  of  it,  in  order  that  they 

1  Tiraoth.  1.  c  2.    'On  rd  Ayiov  3aTrriafm  iKKoirrei  rf/f  afiapria^.    By  this  we  must 

oi^dev  avfi^aXXercu  elc  r^  rov  Aai/iovog  tov-  su))ply  what  is  wanting  in  the  less  accurate 

Tou  duj^tv,  oi^  yap  lariv  Uavbi^  rii^  fii^ac  acc^onnt  of  Thecnloretus,  hisl.  eccles.  IV.  10. 
rtjv  ufiapnUnf  rof  owovaujfievag   upxi/(Hv        '^  ThcodorcL  IV.  10,  h.  e.     Timoth.  de 

Toic  av^puiTOic  iKTtfifiv.    Thcodorct.  hicret.  reccptione  baireticor.  §  9.    Joh.  Damascen. 

lab.  IV.  U.     Avpov  iiKfjv  u^aipeiTai   tCjv  hicres.  §  6. 
ifutprrifiaruv  rd  irpoiipa,  r^  6^  />i^v  oOk 
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might  stall  be  conndered  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  They  also 
discarded,  in  particular,  sacred  music  ;  as  their  mystic  tendency  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  do.^  That  they  sought  after  revelations  in 
dreams,  we  may  easily  believe,  according  to  tiie  unanimous  testimony 
of  their  opponents ;  since  many  indications  of  the  tendency  to  that  en- 
tiiusiasm  which  looked  for  divine  suggestions  in  dreams,  is  elsewhere 
to  be  found  also  in  this  period.  Their  adversaries,  moreover,  report  of 
tiiem,  that  they  were,  for  this  reason,  much  given  to  sleep ;  which  is 
possibly  an  exaggeration,  but  it  may  also  be  true  ;  ^  for  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  such  a  monotonous  direction  of  the  soul,  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  essential  constitution  of  human  nature,  must  have  often  passed  off 
into  sleep  and  dreams. 

The  mystical  bent  of  this  sect  led  to  various  other  errors,  which  are 
often  found  connected  with  similar  appearances.  In  various  ways,  we 
see,  connected  ^th  such  appearances,  the  habit  of  confounding  sensual 
with  spiritual  feelings,  particularly  sensual  with  spiritual  love, — a  habit 
which  has  oft;en  been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
Thus,  too,  the  Euchites  compared  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  soul  to 
its  heavenly  bridegroom,  in  a  grossly  sensual  manner,  with  an  earthly 
union.' 

The  pi^de  of  the  mystical  sects,  and  the  tendency  of  idealism  to  re- 
duce everything  to  a  subjective  form,  led  frequently  to  a  pantheistic 
self-deification.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  Euchi- 
tes. They  asserted,  that  they  had  become  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  Deity  was  able  to  assume  all  possible  forms,  and  did  actu- 
ally assume  all  forms,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
himself  to  such  souls  as  were  fitted  to  receive  him.  "  The  three  hy- 
postases of  the  Triad,"  they  taught,  "  are  nothing  but  different  forms 
of  revelation  of  the  one  divine  Essence,  —  the  Trinity  resolves  again 
mto  Unity."*  Thus  they  were  led  to  look  upon  the  appearances  of  the 
angels  in  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
upon  Christ  himself,  as  only  different  forms  of  the  manifestation  and 
revelation  of  the  one  divine  Essence  ;  and  they  were  persuaded  that, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual  perfection,  all  was  concentrated  in  them. 

1  This  is  seen  from  a  fragment  of  the  Koivuiiac  yLvofdvrjq  ahry  napa  tov  oipavlou 

tract  of  the  monophvsite  Severus,  written  i'v/x(^iov^  inuq  aia^iivtrox  ij  yifvij  iv  rij  ai'vov' 

a^nst  the  work  of  tfie  Euchite  Lampctios,  aia  tov  av<5pof. 

which  was  entitled  the  TeMamtnL  We  gath-  ■•  Timoth.  S  6.    Aey ovaiv  Im  rpeic  ir/ro' 

tr  from  the  opposite  position  taken  bv  the  (rruaei^  tic  fiiav  VTTuoToaip  uvaXvovral  mU 

former,  that  the  Euchites  approved  only  of  fifraSd/Jjoi'rau,  koI  on  fj  'dtia  (ftvaic  rpeirerai 

a  i'ftvnv  iv   KopAiq.     See   Wolf,  anecdota  koX  iwraSujJ^Tai  etc  ^irrp  av    h&i/jfy  ivd 

Gmca,  T.  III.  p.  182;  and  this  inference  is  ovyKpu^  raic  iavrf/c  a^icuc  ^x<^i  c.  XL 

confirmed  bv  the  wts  of  a  svnod  lield  in  H  yt';tV  ^^'  Trin'fiaTiKov  fiiia-ia/J^TOL  ilq 

opposition  to  the  Euchites,  cited  bv  Pho-  r^v  deiav  ^i-aiv.      The   Euchites    having 


aa 
dif- 

iwrof.  '  ferent  parties  may  have  arisen  among  them ; 

*  Cases  at  least  occur  elsewhere,  of  monks  and  thus  the  party  which  asserted  these  things 
wbo,  in  despair  from  not  being  able  to  es-  of  the  Trinity,  may  not  have  been  the  same 
cape  temputtiona  in  singing  and  prayer,  with  the  one  which  taught  that  those  who 
•ought  relief  in  immoderate  sleep,  fece  were  enlightened  by  their  prayer  had  a  sen* 
inLmen.M4.    ^^  ^^        snoos  intuition  of  the  Trini^ 
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If  angel,  patriarch,  prophet,  Christ  himself,  were  named  to  such  a  per- 
son, his  reply,  in  each  case,  was,  "  That  am  I  myself.*'  ^  Perhaps  they 
were,  likewise,  by  their  mystical  idealism,  led  to  deny  the  realit?  of 
Christ's  miracles,  to  explain  them  as  only  symbolical ;  since  such  mots 
in  the  sensible  world  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  wholly 
unimportant  to  the  religion  of  the  spirit.^ 

It  shoiUJ  be  mentioned  also,  as  among  their  peculiar  opinions,  thai; 
they  considered  fire  as  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe, — an  opin* 
ion  of  which  we  find  many  traces  also  in  other  theosophic  sects. 

It  was  sometimes  objected  to  the  Euchites,  that  they  pushed  their 
Antinomianism,  and  their  mistaken  freedom,  to  such  an  excess,  as  even 
to  permit  those  who  were  called  perfect  to  abandon  themselves  to  every 
vice.  True,  we  ought  not  to  give  too  much  credit  here  to  the  report 
of  adversaries  ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  practical  error  did  not, 
at  least,  lie  so  very  remote  from  their  principles  and  their  spirit.  Their 
presumptuous  self-confidence,  their  defiance  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  might  thus,  perhaps,  meet  with  its  own  punishment ;  and  we 
have,  in  fact,  noticed  above,  in  the  case  of  the  monks,  many  examples 
of  transition  from  the  extreme  of  ascetic  severity  to  an  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness of  morals.   . 

As  it  was  a  principle  held  by  the  Euchites,  in  common  yiQ,\h  many 
nmilar  sects,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  that  it  was  right  to 
conceal  from  common  men,  who  were  enslaved  to  their  senses,  the 
higher  truths,  which  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  receive,  and  to  affect 
an  assent  to  their  opinions ;  it  was,  on  this  account,  difficult  to  discover 
the  members  of  this  sect,  and  to  seize  upon  any  clue  to  their  doctrines. 
Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (after  the  year  381,)  condescended  to 
act  according  to  the  same  principle,  with  a  view  to  find  them  out,  pun- 
ish, and  expel  them.  He  managed  to  enter  into  a  conference  mth  ^eir 
superior,  Adelphius,  as  if  he  were  entirely  of  the  same  opinion  with 
him,  and  thus  enticed  him  to  a  confession,  which  he  then  made  use  of 
against  Adelphius  himself,  and  his  whole  sect.^ 

A  similar  spirit  of  ascetic  fanaticism  threatened  to  spread  far  and 
wide,  when,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  zeal  for  the 
monastic  life  was  diffused  by  Eustathius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sebaste 
in  Armenia,  through  Paphlagonia,  and  the  districts  of  Pontus ;  and 
there  are,  indeed,  many  indications  which  serve  to  show  that  some  out- 
ward connection  existed  between  the  Euchites  and  the  Eustathians, — a 
fact  which  the  name  JSiistatfdanSy  given  also  to  the  Euchites,  seems  to 
confirm.  The  synodal  writings,  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Gran- 
gra,  the  metropolis  of  Paphlagonia,*  which  was  assembled  for  the  pur- 

1  Kpiphan.  I.  c  time  the  meeting  of  this  council  is  to  be 

^  Yet  this  cannot  he  certainly  inferred  assigned.    The  first  question  admits  of  be- 

from    the    opposite   position   ox    Severus.  ing  more  cosily  settled  than  tlie  last    AU 

Wolf,  anccdota,  T.  III.  p.  17.  tljc  facts  are  in  favor  of  an  affirmatiTe  an- 

•  Theodoret  h.  e.  IV.  12.  swer  to  this  question.    Not  only  is  the  te** 

^  There  arc,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  two  timony  of  Socrates,  II.  43,  and  of  Sozomeii» 

disputed  points,  yiz.  the  question  whether  III.  14,  to  this  effect  but  the  whole  is  in 

the  Eustatliians,  lol  irepl  Eiara^iov,)  against  perfect  accordance  with  the  character  of 

whom  this  council  was  directed,  really  sprung  Eustathius,  who  was  a  zealous  ascetic,  and 

from  Eostathins  of  Sebaste,  and  to  what  the  first  preacher  of  the  ascetic  life  in  the 
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poM  of  appoang  Hiese  errors,  frimiafa  lu  the  best  meuis  of  infomiibg 
(KiTselves  widi  regard  to  dieir  character ;  while  the;  present,  at  tfa« 
nme  time,  a  rems^sble  memorial  of  the  healthful  spirit  of  Christiaa 
'  morals,  which  set  itself  to  oppose  this  onesided  tendency  of  asceticism. 
Wives  forsook  their  hosbands  and  children,  husbands  their  wives,  serr- 
ants  their  masters,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ascetic  life.'  Several, 
who  had  placed  too  great  confidence  in  themselves,  fell  into  immoral 
practaces.  They  despised  marriage  and  the  domestic  life.  Those  who 
wore  the  ascetic  garb,  fancied  that  at  once  they  had  become  perfect 
Christians,  and  looked  down  with  contempt  on  others  who  went  about  in 
their  ordinary  apparel.  They  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper,  where  married  priests  had  consecrated  the  elements. 
Where,  in  the  country,  no  charches  had  as  yet  been  erected,  and  di- 
Tine  worship  was  held  in  private  houses,  they  refnsed  to  jtnn  either  ia 
myer  or  in  the  communion,  because  they  held  that  no  dwelling  was 
kAj  enough  for  such  purposes,  the  owners  of  which  lived  in  wedlock. 
They  celebrated  their  private  worship  in  separate  aasemblics,  ascribing 
to  that  worship  a  sacredness  which  was  wanting  to  the  church  asseiih 
Uie8.> 

As  these  fanatical  tendencies,  which  grew  out  of  the  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm, threatened  to  bo  the  cause  of  so  much  disturbance  to  the  church 
Kfe,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  protecting  it  against 
tills  danger,  and  of  guiding  the  ascetic  life,  which  was  highly  prized,  in 
a  course  of  development  which  would  be  salutary  to  the  church,  and 
condatent  with  gocii  order.  For  tliis  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  particu- 
Iw  encouragement  was  given  to  the  regular  institution  of  the  cenobitic 
Kfe  ;  and  next,  it  was  attempted  to  bring  this  into  closer  connection 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  and  into  a  condition  of  greater  de- 
pendence on  the  episcopal  super^-ision  in  each  diocese.^     In  the  ceno- 

ominlriw  aronnd  the  Ponms,  and  had  furm-  Emtalhias,  who  hy  a  party  had  been  de- 
ed ■  whole  BchooL  Sec  Bniilii  Cn-sarcpn^.  pOMd.  as  realtv  a  IJinhoi),  rtiiI  thought  ibem- 
fp.  eS3,  ( Here  we  find  Taeniioncd,  in  rare,  geWea  jititiHcd'tO  treat  him  eonttmplnoDElr. 
be  Mwclic  (Ireas,  to  which  the  Euslathiana,  But,  if  we  assume  tliat  the  Couneil  was  held 
KFording  to  the  report  of  tlie  council  of  at  sotne  earlier  dat«.  it  is  singular  ngain, 
Gangrs,  (HTibed  a  pcmltir  ■anciil;  —  the  that  no  allusion  to  it  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
£t*a  iififiaaiiaTa,  that  is,  accotdin;  (o  the  lellen  of  Basil.  Still  tho  case  niay  have 
letter  of  Basilius,  ri  naxii  ifusTim,  tai  ^  been,  that  Basil,  on  account  of  the  relation 
5*11  aoJ  tSc  iAfyrmi  jii-peiK  t^  I'-TmcV^/iirQ.)  in  which  he  etood  with  the  party  by  whom 
•nd  ep.  1 19.  Epiphaniaa,  htere*.  lb.  We  this  council  was  held,  did  not  recogniie  it  «i 
penxire  also  in  the  letter*  of  Baiiliiu,  b  a  leRsI  one. 

Dace  of  oppoailiou  to  the  new  monastic  '  The  tame  was  the  case  among  the  Ed- 

•pirft  fn   the  dislricu  of  the   Pootus.     At  chitc-.     Job.  Damnfc.  p.  9D7. 

leaM  at  Neoosarea.  where  the  attachment  *  The  same  wan  ime  amon);  Ibe  Enchites. 

v>  old  nupea  prevailed,  the  spreading  of  Job.  Damasc.  pa^.  37. 

Ae  Bwetic  life  anuing  men  and  virgitii  waa  •  The  eiamjilcs  of  such  men  b»  Basil  of 

broai^t  ap  aa  an  objection  a^xainsl  Basitiui  Cesarea,  and  Chrrsostom,  teach  this.     The 

of  CBaana.    8ee  ep.  SOT  ad  Neocasateeo*.  life  of  Basil  of  'CKsarva,  of  Gregory  of 

( 1.  Kazianinm,  aiid  the  doctrinal  coDtrovetaiai 

Bat  the  second  qneition  belongi  among  of  the  foprih  and  fifth  centuries,  show  what 

du  moM  difBcnIt  of  deHakn.    If  we  *ap-  diTisions  in  the  chnrcbea  conld  fcrow  oat  of 

MB,  wjib  Pigi,  who  tbilowa  Sorraiei  and  the  ioflaence  of  the  monlu.    The  coaadl 

BocoBWD,  tbs  conndl  to  have  been  held  of  Chalcedon  decreed,  in  its  foanb  canon, 

AJ).  360,  then  Ibere  is  something  strange  that  tw  person  should  be  allowed  to  fooDd 

b  Ae  Banur  Id  wMcb  Ibe  coanca  nana  >  doiilar  wdboot  petuiMkw  </ (he  tMnp, 

EaMathiBi,«inMlie«atllieBbislUHi:iuilaai  and  that  Oe  monka  ia  town  and  coonl^ 

•«iB|TM«A«(teaMMildidBaCcoMUw  ■boold  be  obedltM  to  As  Uihop. 
TOL.  U.                            21* 
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bitio  Gfe,  everything  was  subjected  to  one  guidance,  after  a  regular 
plan ;  to  each  individual  was  assigned  his  particular  place,  and  sphere 
of  action ;  obedience  and  humilitv,  the  unconditional  submission  of  the 
wiU  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the  superior,  who  should  be  obeyed,  * 
even  to  the  utter  sacrifice  of  one's  own  inclinations,  —  these  stood  in 
the  highest  rank  of  monkish  virtues.  Every  extravagance  was  to  be 
immediately  checked,  and  reduced  within  proper  linnts,  by  the  guidanoe 
of  the  superior.  Whoever  felt  himself,  in  any  way,  restless  and  xut 
easy,  was  not  only  required  not  to  conceal  it  from  his  leaders,  but  to  dis> 
close  to  them  his  whole  heart,  that,  through  their  experience  and  wis- 
dom, he  might  receive  advice  and  consolation ;  lest  the  evil,  concealed 
in  his  own  breast,  should  spread  wider,  and  at  last  become  incurable. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  monastic  life,  the  essence  of  true  bib 
mility,  which  has  its  foundation  within,  in  a  temper  proceeding  from  the 
sense  of  dependence  on  God,  was  often  misconceived,  and  outward  hii> 
miliation  before  men  substituted  in  the  place  o{  inward  humiliation  b^ 
fore  God.  A  servile  spirit  grew  out  of  thb  confusion  of  ideas.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  order,  strict  discipline,  subjection  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  the  laws  of  the  whole,  and  wise  guidance,  were  absolutdj 
necessary  to  keep  in  the  right  course  a  multitude  of  men,  of  di&rent 
humors,  and  often  rude  and  uncultivated.  Gt>od  and  pertinent  are  the 
remarks  of  Basil  of  Gaesarea,  respecting  the  advantages  of  ihe  comnMm 
life  of  the  Cenobites  over  the  solitary  l^e  of  tiie  Anachorets ;  while,  aft 
'  the  same  time,  they  furnish  one  example  of  a  truly  evangelical  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Monachism :  — "  The  eremitical  life  conflicts  with 
the  essential  character  of  Christian  love,  since  here  each  individual  is 
concerned  only  for  what  pertains  to  his  own  good ;  while  the  essence  of 
Christian  love  prompts  each  to  seek,  not  alone  what  serves  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  also  the  good  of  others.  Neither  will  such  a  person 
find  it  easy  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  failings  and  deficiencies ; 
since  he  has  no  one  to  correct  him  with  love  and  gentleness.  Wliat  is 
written  in  Ecclesiastes  4  :  10,  applies  to  the  case  of  such  a  person : 
'  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth  ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to 
help  him  up.'  In  a  society,  many  can  work  together,  so  as  to  fulfil  the 
divine  commands  on  different  sides.  But  he  who  lives  alone  is  ever 
confined  to  one  single  work ;  and,  while  this  is  being  done,  other  works 
must  be  neglected.  Next,  if  all  Christians  constitute  together  one 
body,  under  one  Head,  and  stand  related  to  each  other  as  the  membeis 
of  one  body ;  how  can  any  such  relation  subsist,  when  they  live  thus 
separated  from  one  another,  each  striving  to  be  enough  for  himself? 
But  if  they  do  not  find  themselves  standing  in  the  right  relation  to  eadi 
other  as  members  of  the  same  body,  neither  can  thev  stand  in  the 
right  relation  to  their  common  Head.  In  one  society,  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  each  individual  passes  over  to  all ;  the  gifts  of  grace 
imparted  to  each  become  a  common  possession  of  all,  and  the  gracious 
g^  of  all  redound  to  ihe  advantage  of  each  individual.  But  he  who 
hves  for  himself  alone,  has,  perhaps,  a  gracious  gift ;  but  he  makes  it 
iuiiN:^table,  since  he  buries  it  in  his  own  bosom ;  —  and  whoever  is 
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acquainted  mih  the  parable  of  the  talents,  must  know  how  great  a  re- 
fponnbilify  is  thus  incarred."  ^ 

A  stmg^e  now  arose  between  the  Cenobities  and  the  ascetics  who 
traced  their  ori^  back  to  an  earlier  period ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  new  rules  of  tiie  monks,  but  wished  to 
maintain  their  ancient  independence.  Thej  were  in  the  habit  of  Hy- 
ing two  or  three  together ;  and  they  built  their  cells,  for  the  most  part, 
in  cities,  or  in  the  larger  villages.  They  supported  themselves,  like 
other  monks,  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands ;  and  their  very  opponents, 
ike  adherents  of  the  new  order  of  the  Genobites,  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  diligent  and  industrious.  The  latter,  who 
alone  have  left  behind  any  accounts  of  these  classes  of  ascetics,  (known 
in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Sarabaites,  in  Syria  under  that  of  Remo- 
both,)  give,  it  is  true,  a  very  unfavorable  description  of  them  ;  and, 
$B  they  could  be  no  otherwise  than  hostilely  disposed  towards  these  ad- 
versaries of  the  new  form  of  the  monastic  life,^  what  they  have  to  say 
on  this  subject  is,  of  itself,  liable  to  suspicion  ;  and  many  of  their  ob- 
jections show  at  once  that  they  originated  in  hatred,  and  were  without 
any  just  foundation.  Gassian,  for  example,  accuses  them  of  misappro- 
priating to  purposes  of  sensual  indulgence,  or  covetously  hoai-ding  up, 
the  surplus  of  their  earnings.^  Or  even  supposing  this  was  managed 
by  them  in  the  best  possible  manner,  still  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
atUun  to  the  virtue  of  the  monks.  For  the  monks  practised  daily  the 
same  self-denial ;  but  to  the  ascetics  their  very  bounty  to  the  poor  was 
an  occasion  of  pride,  which  daily  received  nourishment.  Now  we  see 
here  at  once,  what  Gassian  himself  was  unable  to  conceal,  that  the  first 
of  ihe%e  charges  could  not,  in  so  sweeping  a  manner,  be  laid  against 
Ae  Sarabaites  ;  and,  as  it  concerns  the  second,  it  is  evidently  a  mere 
inference  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  from  the  false  assumption  that, 
witbout  the  outward  and  unconditional  submission  to  another's  will,  with- 
out the  servile  obedience  of  the  monks,  there  is  no  true  humility.  Bad 
qualities  and  good  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  among  these  people,  as 
among  the  Genobites  ;  but  their  enemies,  of  course,  held  up  to  notice 
tte  worst  side.  Jerome  charges  them  with  hypocrisy  ;  *  of  which  there 
was  no  lack,  indeed,  among  many  of  the  monks.  He  says  of  them, 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  outward  show  of  sanctity,  which 
they  affected,  to  dispose  of  their  wares  at  a  higher  rate  than  others;  — 
wliich  might  be  no  less  true  of  the  monks.^    He  accuses  tliem  of  speaks 

1  See  Basil,  regula  fus.  VII.  11. 346.    It  is  ticularly  accused  of  a  spirit  of  freedom  nn- 

Snelj  remarked  also  by  Nilas,  against  the  becoming  in  monks,  (sine  pastore  et  lege 

exaggerated  estimate  of  the  hermit-liie,  III.  Tivcre,)  and  to  this  same  spirit  ever^r  thing 

73 :  **  Whoever  says,  I  become  an  anacho-  bad  in  them  was  attributed.    In  this  yeiy 

let,  that  I  may  have  no  one  to  excite  my  place,  it  is  conceded  that  they  were  of  a 

anger,  is  not  es<«entially  difRerent  from  an  far  better  kind  than  the  defi^enerate  monks 

inratiofial  bmte ;  for  we  see  such  also  quiet  that  strolled  about  through  the  country, 

when  a  man  does  not  excite  them  to  anger.**  (the  Gyro  vagi.) 

And  be  quotes,  as  opposed  to  the  anachoret  *  Collat.  18,  c.  YII. 

life,  the  texts  in  Eplies.  5 :  21,  Pet.  4  :  10,  *  £p.  22  ad  Eustochium. 

Pet  S:  13,  Philipp.  2:  4.  *Nilus  himself  objects  to  a  dass  of  the 

*  In  the  mle  of  the  Benedictines,  c.  I.  it  monks,  that  intoa»  woptaruar^  fut4f9BtoOm 

k  also  plaiaij  efMeirti  thai  tlMj  wm  par>  rfx*^*    Ad  liagnam,  e.  80. 
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ing  against  the  clergy.  It  may  well  be,  that,  as  laymen,  they  were  in- 
clined to  boast  of  their  superiority  to  the  clergy,  on  the  score  of  their 
ascetic  mode  of  life.  It  may  be,  that  they  opposed  the  pride  of  asceti- 
cism to  that  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that,  among  theoe 

»ople,  many  pious  laymen  were  led,  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  re- 
jion,  to  attack  the  vices  of  a  woridly-minded  clergy.  There  may 
Jiave  been  some  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  most  of  the  objections 
brought  against  them,  as  well  as  the  quarrels  of  which  they  were  tiie 
occasion,  would  have  ceased,  or  never  existed,  had  tiiey  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  same  strict  oversight  which  prevailed  among  the  Cenobitet. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  contemplate  Monachism  in  its  various  reli^ 
tions,  during  this  period,  to  the  Eastern  church.  As  it  commonly  haj^ 
pens  with  historical  phenomena  of  this  kind,  deeply  grounded  in  the 
life  of  an  age  and  pervading  all  its  manifestations,  that  the  best  and 
worst  qualities,  springing  from  tiie  Christian  and  the  unchristian  spirit, 
meet  together,  and  are  found  in  closest  contact ;  so  it  happened  in  the 
case  of  Monaclusm.  Some  care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised  here,  in 
separating  the  opposite  elements,  if  we  would  neither  unjustly  condemn, 
nor,  through  the  influence  of  party  feelmgs,  without  regard  to  histoid 
cat  &cts,  approve  die  phenomenon  here  presented ;  as,  in  truth,  we 
may  find  abundant  examples,  in  this  very  period,  of  both  these  equally 
partial  and  erroneous  ways  of  passmg  judgment  on  Monachism. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Ana> 
chorets  from  the  Cenobites.  To  the  former,  it  was  ol^ected,  in  this 
period  itself,  that  they  lived  solely  for  themselves ;  were  wanting  in  ac- 
tive charity  ;^  —  in  defending  them  against  which  objection,  Augustin 
observes  that  those  who  brought  agsdnst  them  such  complidnts,  did  not 
reflect  how  useful  those  might  be  in  a  spiritual  sense,  who  were  nol 
personally  visible,  by  means  of  their  prayers,  and  the  example  of  their 
life.^  Chrysostom,  however,  says  that  it  were  certainly  better,  if  *the 
Anachorets  also  could  live  together  in  a  society,  so  as  to  manifest,  in 
an  outward  manner,  the  bond  of  charity.  Yet,  in  either  case,  he  ob- 
served, the  essential  requisite  of  love  might  be  present  in  the  dispel 
tion ;  for  love,  assuredly,  is  not  restricted  to  the  limits  of  space.  They 
had,  in  truth,  many  admirers  ;  and  these  would  cease  to  adbnire^  if  ther 
did  not  love  them :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiej  prai/ed  far  the  fvhm 
Uforld^  which  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  love.^  Even  those  among  the 
Anachorets  who  Uved  entirely  secluded  and  separate  from  the  world, 
were  not  therefore,  by  any  means,  excluded  from  all  exercise  of  influ- 
ence upon  others.  The  greater  tiie  reverence  they  inspired  by  their 
strict  eremetic  life,  the  more  they  were  sought  out,  in  their  grottos  or 
cells,  on  their  rocks  or  in  their  deserts,  hymen  of  every  rank,  from  the 
emperor's  palace  to  the  lowest  hovel,  who  visited  them  for  counsel  and 
consolation.^    Men  who,  in  the  crowd  of  earthly  affairs,  in  the  dAsalmg 

^  Yidcntur  nonnnllis  res  homanas  plu    sit  et  vita  ad  exemplmn,  quoram  oorpoft 
qnam   oportet   deserniste.     Angastin.  de    videre  non  sinimor. 
moribus  ecclesue  catbolicie,  1. 1.  ^  66.  *  Chiysostom.  H.  78,  in  Joannem,  4  4 

'  Auffiutiii.  L  c  non  iDtelligentibas,  quan-    opp.  ed.  Montf.  T.  YIU.  f.  464. 
tarn  sons  eomni  animni  in  orationibiis  pro-       *  See  Uie  II.  book  of  Cbtysostoin  ooDtm 

oppognaiofM  TitiD 
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gUtter  of  the  worfd,  were  not  easily  brought  to  think  of  any  higher  coa- 
cerns,  would  approach  one  of  these  recluses  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
rendered  them  at  once  snaceptible  for  higher  impresaions.  A  word 
spoken  to  Qtvat  in  that  state  of  feoling,  guatiuned  by  the  whole  vener^ 
ble  aspect  of  the  recltiae,  might  produce  greater  efiects  than  long  dis- 
courses tinder  other  circumstances.'  Oftentimes  these  hermits,  afler 
having  rem^ed  for  years  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  appeared 
publicly,  on  the  occurrence  of  great  and  general  calamities,  or  as  pro- 
tectors of  entire  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  dreading  the  heavy 
Tongeance  of  some  exasperated  emperor.  A  spirit  which,  Jiving  by 
hiA,  was  conscious  of  being  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  world  and 
bdcpendent  of  earthly  things,  gave  thevt  courage  and  power  to  speak 
boldly,  where  no  other  man  dared  to  do  so  :  their  independence  add 
flieir  rererence  for  a  higher  power,  which  even  tie  mightjest  of  the 
earth  acknowledged,  procured  for  ihem  a  hearing.  When,  aiter  the 
tnsoiTCction  at  Antioch,  A.D.  387,  the  emperor  Theodosius,  under 
be  impulse  o!  violent  anger,  threatened  the  whole  city  with  destmc- 
lion,  the  monk  Macedonius,  who  for  many  years  had  not  suffered  blm< 
lelf  to  be  seen  in  the  world,  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  hurried  to 
Antioch,  and  pot  himself  in  the  way  of  the  two  imperial  commissioners, 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  judicial  trials.  They 
dismounted  reapeetfully  from  their  horsen,  and  embraced  liis  hands  and 
knees.  He  bid  them  tell  the  emperor,  that  he  ought  to  remember  he 
■as  a  man,  and  possessed  of  the  same  nature  with  thoac  who  had  done 
the  wrong.  "  The  emperor  is  thus  angry,"  said  he,  "  because  the  im- 
perial images  have  been  destroyed,  which,  however,  may  easily  be  re- 
itored  ;  and  he  was  intending,  for  this  reason,  to  destroy  men,  who  are 
ttie  living  images  of  God,  and  one  hair  of  whoso  head  it  was  beyond 
luB  power  to  restore,"*  The  monks  wore  frequently  vLsitcd  by  the  sick, 
who,  when  they  failed  of  relief  from  medical  skill,  hoped  to  obtain  a 
core  through  the  intercessions  of  these  pious  men.  Those,  especially, 
who  were  suffering  under  mental  disorders,  and  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  frequently  applied  to  them  ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that,  in  such  states  of  mmd,  the  immediate  imjiression  of  a 
Kfe  so  exalted  above  the  world  might  produce  extraordinary  effects. 
Hous  monks,  rich  in  inward  experience,  might  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunities,  even  where  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  bestow  what  the 
tu^ortnnate  patients  came  in  quest  of,  to  leave  on  their  minds,  and  on 
those  of  the  attendants  or  friends  who  brought  them,  some  salutary  les- 
•TO.  Women  came  to  them,  to  ask  for  their  hitercessions  with  God, 
that  he  would  send  them  children.  Mothers  brought  their  children, 
that  they  mi^t  bestow  on  them  their  blessing,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Scatter  in  their  youthful  minds  some  seed  of  religious  truth  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Theodoret,  who  often  recurs  to  a  salutary  impression  of  this 
«ort,  which  he  had  received  in  his  childhood,'  Monks  were  also  called 
to  pray  in  families,  and  could  avul  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
1  To  ndi  cBMTieoca  KOiu  rc&n,  L IL        *  TbcodoiM.  but.  i^  p^.  1188  M  ISIt, 
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doing  good.^  Especially  did  the  societie?  of  monks  form  a 
trast  in  the  more  or  less  remote  neighboihood  of  such  large  cities  m 
Antioch,  which  were  seats  of  wealth,  splendor,  and  luxury,  and  of  dk 
solute  manners.  What  an  impression  must  it  have  produced,  w1i0d 
either  from  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  counsel 
consolation  or  obtaming  the  intercession  of  these  men,  the  citizens 
ited  them  from  the  midst  of  their  busy  pursuits,  and,  in  a  mode  of  fifi 
destitute  of  every  sensual  enjoyment  and  comfort,  witnessed,  amidst  id 
these  deprivations,  a  tranquillity  of  soul  of  which  they  had  not  era 
formed  a  conception !  Easily  may  it  be  explained,  why  so  many  of  Am 
youth,  of  both  sexes,  should  feel  themselves  constrained  to  ezchaofli 
their  affluence  for  this  poverty !  To  the  monks,  those  persons,  in  ai 
Greek  empire,  often  betook  themselves,  who,  after  an  a^tated  and  resi 
less  public  life,  tlux)ugh  many  political  storms  and  reverses,  either  dit 
gusted  at  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  world  and  craving  for  repose,  m 
driven  by  necessity  to  escape  from  some  threatening  danger,  wmn^ 
here  a  still  retreat,  where  they  might  end  their  days  ;  as  in  the  cisi 
of  tiiat  venerable  monk  Nilus,  who,  having  retired  from  a  staticm  of 
trust  and  dignity  in  Constantinople  to  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  be^mmu 
of  the  fifth  century,  could  write  as  follows  :^  "  So  great  grace  has  Cm 
bestowed  on  the  monks,  even  in  anticipation  of  the  future  world,  thai 
they  wish  for  no  honors  irom  men,  and  feel  no  longing  alter  the  greal 
ness  of  this  world  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  seek  rather  to  remnn 
concealed  from  men :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  great,  wIm 
possess  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  com 

{)elled  by  misfortune,  take  refuge  \rith  the  lowly  monks,  and,  delivered 
rom  fatal  dangers,  obtain  at  once  a  temporal  and  an  eternal  salvation." 
And  in  the  monastic  profession,  might  they  now  find  a  new  inner  VtS^ 
and  turn  the  treasure  of  experience  they  had  acquired,  to  their  own 
benefit,  and  that  of  others. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  solitary  life  of  the  Anachorets  and 
the  common  life  of  the  Cenobites,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  saiM 
objection  cannot  be  made  against  the  ascetic  mode  of  livinff  in  common^ 
which  might  be  brought  against  the  insulated  life  of  the  Anachorets, 
viz.  that  the  spirit  of  active  charity  was  here  wanting ;  for,  as  we  hare 
already  remarked,  judged  on  the  principle  of  Christian  love,  the  GeiK^ 
bitic  mode  of  life  had  the  advantage  over  the  other.  The  eagnoiim 
formed,  in  fact,  little  communities,  in  which  every  kind  of  Christitti 
activity  and  virtue  found  room  for  exercise,  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  as  are  strictly  connected  with  the  ties  of  family.  Chrysoston 
says  of  this  class,  that  they  had  fled  from  amidst  the  bickerings  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  charity  with  less  disturbance.* 
People  of  all  ranks  might  here  associate  together,  and  find  a  suitabk 
occupation,  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship.  Eveiy 
kind  of  employment  not  interfering  witii  tranquillity  and  the  other  fd- 
lations  of  the  monastic  life,  was  here  pursued,  and  prosecuted  with  ^ 

1  Nil.  L  IT.  ep.  46.  iroAAof  mia  rdc  ipidac  ^  rairro  kit  fdtM 

*  Lib.  I.  ep.  I.  yevofuvoi^    r^  ovaTriTi'  yetjpyovm  ftkr'  6/0^ 

*  'E^Kuin  yapifTtJV  irpayftdTctv  ^tXaveuua    fieiac  Tfo^iXifC-    M.  7S,  in  ErangeL  Job.  i  4 
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feelings  which  ought  to  animate  every  Christian  calling.     Prayer,  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures,  sacred  music,  here  alternated  with,  and  accom- 
ptined,  bodily  bbor.^    The  bond  of  Christian  fellowship  here  united  to- 
gether what  was  separated  by  the  relations  of  the  world.     Slaves,  on 
vhom  their  masters  had  bestowed  freedom  that  they  might  enter  a 
ckuster,  here  joined  in  brotherly  fellowship  with  those  who  had  sprung 
from  the  noblest  families ;  and  here  they  were  trained  for  a  higher  life. 
It  was  the   spirit  of  Monachism  which  gave  special  prominence  to  that 
Christian  point  of  view,  from  which  all  men  were  regarded  as  originally 
equal  in  the  sight  of  Grod ;  which  opposed  the  consciousness  of  God's 
image  in  human  nature,  to  the  grades  and  distinctions  flowing  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  state.     Hence  this  spirit,  where  it  was  pure,  not 
leeognizing  the  distance  which  the  earthly  relations  had  fixed  between 
dares  and   fireemen,  plebeians  and  nobles,  invited  and  admitted  all, 
wilhont  distinction,  to  the  fellowship  of  that  higher  life,  which  had  re- 
qwet  only  to  the  universal  interests  of  humanity.     The  spirit  of  con- 
tempt for  earthly  show,  the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy,  revealed 
itKtf  in  ihe  pure  appearances  of  Monachism,  and  in  much  that  pro- 
ceeded from  it.     Nilus  says :  "  In  raising  recruits  for  the  military 
serrice  of  this  world,  slaves  are  rejected  ;  but  into  the  ranks  of  the 
sidiers  for  piety,  slaves  enter  with  joy  and  confidence."  ^    The  same 
miter,  citing  the  example  of  Job,  chap.  81,  gives  special  prominence 
to  compassion  for  the  race  of  slaves,  whom  a  mastership  of  violence, 
destroying  the  fellowship  of  nature,  had  converted  into  tools.^    Among 
4e  works  of  Christian  piety,  he  names  the  redeeming  of  slaves  from 
bondage  to  cruel  masters.*     Slaves,  who  were  oppressed,  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  pious  monks  ;  and  the  latter  interceded  for  those  in  trouble 
with  their  masters.     The  abbot  Isodore  of  Pclusium,  writing  in  behalf 
of  one  of  these  to  his  master,  observes :  "  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  man 
who  loves  Christ,  who  knows  the  grace  which  has  made  all  men  free, 
could  still  hold  a  slave  ;"^  and  to  another  he  said  :  "  The  noble  dispo- 
ntion  frees  those  whom  violence  has  made  slaves  ;  wherever  this  blame- 


^  In  the  greater  monastic  mle  of  Basil iiis,  inr;  as  the  barely  contemplative  or  the  prao- 

tbose  occupations  are  permitted  and  rccom-  tical  point  of  view  in  the  monastic  life  pre- 

nended  to  the  monks,  which  did  not  compel  dominated.    Nilus.  who  proceeded  on  the 

tbem  to  be  too  mach  separated  from  one  former,  is  a<;ainst  the  employment  of  monks 

toother,  as  well  in  the  labors  themselves,  in  apricultuR'.    See  Nil.  de  monastica  ex- 

tt  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  indus-  crcitntione.  c.  21. 

try;   fnich    occupations    as   sul)«er%'ed  the  ^  Nil.  IV.  4. 

neces<*ary  purposes  of  life,  and  not  unseem-  'Nil.  Perister.  sect  10,  c.  VI.  f.  165. 

ly  or  hurtful  passions ;  as,  for  example,  the  Ttjv  irepl  to  oUenKov  yivoc   avffra^dav^ 

occupation  of   the  weaver,  of    the    shoe-  d~rp  KareSov/xjaaTo   Tiiioiaa  ttjv  ^'otv  i 

maker,  so  far  as  these  trailes  did  not  ad-  (Hi'aorf/a. 

minister  to  luxurj-.    Architecture,  the  car-  *  The  question  to  the  rich  man  who  came 

prater's  trade,  the  smith,  the  cultivator  of  to  meet  death  without  haviiirr    used    hifl 

tbc  soil,  were  not  to  be  rejected  on  their  property  in  accordance  with  the  impulses  of 

own  aiTuunt.  j)rovided  onlv  they  created  no  Christianity.      T/ra    decTTrvruv    bmtpo^rvw 

distorljance,  and  did  not  interrupt  the  life  ufiOTrjra  rfj^   (jk/tjoo^  dov/yeiac  uTTtj/yM^ac ', 

of  the  commanity.    In  tliis  case,  such  occu-  L.  c.  sect,  IX.  c.  I.  f  134. 

pations  a;;:ricuhure   e^J>ecialIy,  were  to  be  ^  Ov  jiip  otimt  oUfrrjv  Ix^^^  '^'  ^^^XP^ff' 

iMieferred  to  many  other  employments.  The  rov,  eiiora  ttjv  ;taptr  t^  ;rdi*raf  £?.fin9fOw- 

Tiewfr  on  this  fubject  were  not  everywhere  aaaav,   £pp.  L  I.  ep.  14S. 
precuelj  the  Mme.    They  differed  aooord- 
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less  disposition  was  found,  Paul  knew  no  difference  between  bond  and 
free."i 

The  cloisters,  moreover,  were  institutions  of  education,  and  as  snch 
wci:e  the  more  distinguished  on  account  of  the  care  they  bestowed  on 
religious  and  moral  culture,  because  education  generally,  in  this  period, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  complmts  of  Libanius  and  Chryaoetom, 
had  fallen  into  neglect.  Vanity  and  the  love  of  dis'play  were  among 
the  first  lessons  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  sophists ;  and,  in  the  large 
cities,  corruptions  of  all  sorts  threatened  the  tender  age.  Basil  of 
Gaesarca,  in  his  rules  for  the  education  of  the  clobter,  ^ves  the  follow- 
ing directions :  ^'  Inasmuch  as  our  Lord  has  said,  ^  Sufifer  little  cbildrtn 
to  come  unto  me,'  and  the  apostle  praises  those  who  from  their  youth 
had  been  taught  the  holy  scriptures,  and  exhorts  men  to  bring  up  theiz 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  earUest  age  is  particularly  well  suited  for  being  received  into 
the  cloisters.  Orphan  children  should  be  received  gratuitously  ;  and 
those  who  have  parents  should  be  admitted,  when  brought  by  them  id 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  They  should  receive  a  pious  cdtusa' 
tion,  as  children  belonging  in  common  to  the  whole  society  of  brethroiL 
Separate  buildings  should  be  specially  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  —  a 
particular  diet  and  mode  of  living,  carefully  adapted  to  their  age, 
should  be  appointed  for  them  ;  —  the  superintendence  of  their  edudk 
lion  should  bo  entrusted  to  a  person  of  years,  experience,  and  well-tried 
patience,  who  understood  how  to  manage  them  with  parental  tender 
ness.  Every  fault  should  be  so  punished,  that  the  punishment  migjki 
prove  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  of  discipline  over  the  temper  whidi 
had  led  to  its  commission.  For  example,  if  one  indulged  angry  pas- 
sions towards  another,  tlie  fault  should  be  punished  by  causing  him  tc 
serve  the  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence :  greedines 
should  be  punished  by  fasting.  From  the  beginning,  they  should  obtak 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures  ;  instead  of  the  fablec 
of  the  poets,  they  should  commit  to  memory  the  narratives  of  the  mira 
cles  ;  instead  of  the  Gnomes,  passages  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
Only  at  the  stated  hours  of  social  prayer  should  the  grown  people  anc 
the  children  come  together.  As  many  handicrafts  must  be  leamec 
early,  the  boys  should,  in  such  cases,  be  allowed  to  spend  the  day  will 
the  master-workmen,  but  should  sleep  and  cat  with  the  others.  Thej 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  monastic  vow  until  grown  up,  anc 
then  only  when  they  showed  an  inclination  and  aptitude  for  the  monas 
tic  life  :  in  the  opposite  case,  they  should  not  be  bound  to  do  so."  * 

The  cloisters  were  distinguished  for  their  hospitality  and  benevolence 
to  the  poor.  The  cloisters  of  Egypt,  for  example,  provided  means  d 
subsistence  for  the  imfruitful  districts  of  Lybia  :  they  sent  ships,  ladei 
with  grain  and  articles  of  clothing,  to  Alexandria,  for  distribution  amon] 
the  poor.® 

1 1.  306.  also  narrated,  that  a  certain  abbot  and  pfM 

'  Basil,  reg.  fus.  §  15.  bncr,  named  Serapion,  under  whose  direc 

'  See  Cassian.  institut.  ceenob.  1. 10,  c.  22.  tion  stood  many  cloisters  and  ten  thonsMK 

HisL  Laos.  c.  76.    In  this  last  place,  it  is  monks,  obtained  and  could  distribute  anus 
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In  the  eloisten  on  the  nonntun  of  Nitria,  there  irere  seven  baike- 
boaseB,  nhich  wovidcd  the  Anachorets  of  the  bordering  Lybian  desert 
vith  broad.  TravelleiH  vho,  after  a  weaiy  ralgrimage,  arrived  here 
from  tia  wOderaeaa,  were  suddenly  snrprised  oy  the,  ught  of  a  large 
body  <£  men  at  labor  anudst  prayer  and  spiritual  songs ;  and  they  found 
among  them  a  brotherly,  hospitable  reception :  they  were  refreshed  in 
body  and  mind.  These  monks  were  not  prevented,  by  any  ascetic  scro- 
ples,  from  providing  themselves  with  wine,  for  the  retresmnent  of  their 

Cte.  Every  stranger  might  tarry  with  them  as  long  as  he  pleased ; 
if  he  rem^ed  longer  than  a  week,  they  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
idle,  bnt  required  him  either  to  join  in  the  manual  labors,  or  to  occupy 
Himself  with  a  book.' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  evils  resulted 
from  Uie  monastic  insdtuticu ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  its 
liBving  degenerated,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  excessive  multipli- 
oation  of  Sie  monks ;  partly  to  the  tendency  iteelf,  so  alien  from  the 
nire  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  had  first  led  to  this  form  of  ChrisliaQ 
Hfe,  and  which  was  then  still  more  promoted  by  it.  In  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  causes,  the  same  thing  happened  here  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  witii  phenomena  Gntcring  deeply  into  the  life  of  a 
period,  that  numbers,  without  any  special  inner  call,  were  hurried  into  the 
current  by  the  general  enthusiasm  or  the  love  of  imitation  ;  or,  by  some 
■Domeotary  shock  which  served  to  deceive  them  as  to  their  own  char^ 
aeter,  wore  impelled  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  without  being  in  the 
least  degree  fitted  for  the  tranquil,  uniform  life  of  Monachism.  Others 
ehoee  this  mode  of  life  on  account  of  the  imposing  show  of  holiness  with 
which  it  was  invested,  induced  by  the  opportunity,  which  it  promised 
them,  of  indolently  gratifying  their  desires  and  passions  under  the  mask 
of  reU^on.  People  of  the  lower  classes  renounced  no  earthly  enjoy- 
ment by  entering  upon  the  monastic  life,  but,  under  the  appearance  of 
(enouncing  the  world,  secured  earthly  goods,  on  which  they  never  could 
have  reckoned.^  What  must  have  been  the  result,  when  rude  people 
U  the  lowest  class  set  themselves  up  all  at  once  as  leaders  of  mouUsb 
ncieties  ?  Tet  Nilua  complains,  that  a  man  who  was  but  yesterday  a 
water-carrier  at  an  inn,  might  to-day  make  himself  pass  as  an  abbot ; 
■nd  Isodore  of  Pclusium,  that  shepherds  and  runaway  slaves  fonnded 
ehnsters,^  —  for  all  which,  indeed,  the  bishops  were  answerable,  mnee  it 
showed  a  want  of  ovcr^ght  over  the  whole  diocese  of  the  church ;  nnless 
the  truth  was,  that  the  swarms  of  monks  had  now  become  too  powerful 
even  for  the  bishops.  Uneducated  men,  of  rude  and  savage  character,* 
who  brought  their  restless  spirit  with  them  into  the  seats  of  quiet,  were 
eager  to  seize  on  every  occasion  which  gave  employment  to  their  pa* 

•Dj«l  (he  harvttt,  in  iheSomiwof  Aracnoe  OOri  narai/Buvrif  tI  to)  a  ^  rft™  myos- 
in Ep'pl,  sui:b   u  quantiiy  of  crain,  that  fUvai,  unKip  i/i-opiiat  oi'  ^Uooo^iat  inmdt- 
»ol  onlj  no  pt/or  ptreun  iu  the  wholu  conn-  eiv  loi'  /in™i«ov  iiiov  Btmu^/Kwu. 
Itj  niSered  want,  bnl  he  found  it   in   hii  ■  Kilua  de  monutint  exercilat  c.  IS.    b- 
power  alio  (o  support  the  poor  in  Alex-  idor.  l'clu«.  1. 1,  ep.  S6S. 
vtiiiM.  *  At  Isidonu  of  Pelntinm  wriles :  Sri^ 

■  Uin.  Imu.  cVL  tai  ^aJui^tt  ct  poraxfif,  AUd  ft^Um  ^ 

*SiL  TnctaL  id  Wigiwa,  ms.  197.  x^t"- 
VOL.  H.                                   22 
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sions.  Hence  the  troops  of  wild  zealots,  who  rayed  against  pagans  and 
heretics,  demolished  and  plundered  temples ;  who  often  took  so  mis- 
chievous a  part  in  doctrinal  controversies ;  who  were  eager  to  be.em- 
t)loyed  as  tools  of  fanaticism,  and  of  the  ambition  of  those  who  stood 
eaders  of  the  church  partj.  Add  to  this,  that  to  such  men,  who  con* 
stantly  moved  in  one  narrow  circle  of  intuitions  and  feelings,  and  who 
were  in  no  sense  in  a  condition  to  step  beyond  tins  narrow  range,  that 
to  such,  every  deviation  from  their  own  accustomed  modes  of  thou^t 
and  expression  easily  appeared  as  a  departure  from  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  itself,  it  was  persons  of  this  class  who  led  the  Heathens, 
men  like  Libanius  and  Rudlius,^  to  draw  up  such  im&vorable  pictures 
of  the  monastic  institution,  about  which  they  formed  their  judgment 
from  such  spurious  off-shoots.  Distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
moderation  and  love  of  truth,  is  the  judgment  which  Synesius,  while 
yet  a  Pagan,  pronounces  on  Monachism,  when  he  says :  ^^  Such  men  as 
Amus  of  Egypt,  with  whom  intellectual  intuition  supplied  the  place  of 
scientific  culture,  might  be  allowed  to  discourse  of  divine  things,  with- 
out scientific  preparation ;  but  the  case  was  different  with  the  great 
crowd  of  those  who  wished  to  pass  judgment  on  spiritual  matters  with- 
out the  spiritual  sense,  especially  with  such  as  had  not  been  led  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  life  by  any  original  inclination  of  nature,  but,  sprung 
from  different  classes  of  society,  bad  seized  upon  it  merely  on  account 
of  the  pecuUar  consideration  in  which  it  was  held,  —  people  whom  th^ 
necessities  alone  had  brought  together."  ^ 

Out  of  Monachism  sprang  the  most  heterogeneous  tendencies  of  the 
religious  spirit.  It  was  the  case  with  many,  tiiat  the  incessant  struggles 
with  their  own  nature,  and  the  large  and  various  inward  experience  mus 
acquired,  opened  to  them  a  profound  knowledge  of  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  the  remedy  which  alone  can  secure  to  man  the  healing  of  his 
moral  evil,  and  give  him  inward  peace  and  repose.  They  became  sat- 
isfied, from  their  own  experience,  of  the  vanity  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  founded  on  works ;  while,  in  reliance  on  the  grace  of  re- 
demption, in  child-like  submission  to  God,  they  found  a  spring  of  com- 
fort, of  peace  and  power,  which  they  could  never  have  found  in  all  the 
discipline  of  asceticism.  Thus  there  occasionally  sprung  up  out  of  Mon-"^ 
achism,  a  warm  and  living  Christianity,  lia\nng  its  scat  in  the  heart,  and 
exerting  its  influence  there  ;  —  a  Christianity  directly  opposed  to  the 
opus  operatum  of  asceticism.  We  see  this  in  the  example  of  Chrysostom, 
who  was  trained  up  under  the  influence  of  the  monastic  hfe ;  in  that 
of  Nilus,  who,  in  his  letters  on  trusting  in  works  which  cannot  stand, 
often  poiQts  away  from  this,  to  trust  in  the  Redeemer  alone ;  ^  and  in  the 


^  See  his  poetical  description  of  his 
travels. 

*  Svnesii  Dion.  CM)r  oix  h  i^pCitri  ijnxric 
irrl  Toi'de  rov  f3iov  k^^^atv'  Cxmep  6k  uj^jo 
rX  Tuv  ev6oKifiOv%nuv^  r^v  yewuiav  aipemv 
l^ri?xjKaai  ^avrodanoi  rk  &vTec  rd  yivij  koI 
KOTu  xoctav  iKuarm  awioTOfievoi. 

*  For  instance,  in  his  beaatiful  exposition 
of  Rom.  2i  15,  1.  III.  ep.  284.  "  We  shall 
be  oar  own  accnsers  in  the  day  of  judg- 


ment, if  our  own  conscience  condemns  vs. 
What  other  defence  or  help  shall  we  then 
find,  in  tliat  state  of  anxiety,  besides  reli- 
ance on  our  most  compassionate  Lord, 
Christ  alone  1  Like  a  benevolent,  pcaoe- 
brinping,  friendly  angel,  the  remembrance 
of  Christ,  our  dearly  beloved  Master,  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  the  midst  of  our  despon* 
dency.  and  the  deep-rooted,  unshaken  faith 
in  him  has  banished  trembling  and  shame, 
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example  of  their  contemporary,  Marcus.^  Nor  were  all  those  who  ex- 
ercised themselves  in  subduing  the  power  of  sense  by  the  severest  absti- 
nence, therefore  governed  by  the  delusive  notion  tiiat  the  essence  of 
Christian  perfection  consisted  in  such  works  of  renunciation  and  morti- 
fication of  self,  and  that  it  was  possible,  in  this  way,  to  obtain  especial 
merit  in  the  sight  of  (Jod.  The  monk  Marcianus,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  a  desert  of  Syria,  and  was  famed  for 
the  rigid  austerity  of  his  life,  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  to  the 
contrary.  Attracted  by  his  universal  renown,  Avitus,  an  aged  monk, 
came  from  another  desert  to  visit  him.  Marcian,  out  of  his  scanty 
means,  had  provided  himself  with  the  best  meal  which  could  be  procur* 
ed.  Having  conversed  awhile  with  each  other,  and  united  in  prayer 
about  the  third  hour  after  noon,  the  hermit  served  up  his  meal  in  a  dish, 
and  invited  Avitus  to  partake  of  it.  But  the  latter  declmed,  saying, 
tbat  it  was  not  his  custom  to  eat  before  evening,  and  that  he  often  fasted 
two  and  even  three  days  together.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Marcian,  "  to 
oblige  me,  deviate  a  Httlc  to-day  from  your  usual  habits  ;  for  I  am  ill, 
and  cannot  wait  till  evening."  As  this  representation  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, made  no  difference  with  his  guest,  who  was  determined  not  to 
relax  in  the  least  from  his  austere  rule,  Marcian  said :  "  I  am  very 
sorry  you  have  come  so  far  in  jthe  expectation  of  seeing  a  man  of  strict 
self-control,  and  that  you  must  be  disappointed  of  your  hopes,  since,  in- 
stead of  that,  you  have  found  in  me  a  person  who  indulges  himself." 
At  hearing  this,  Avitus  was  troubled,  and  declared  he  would  prefer 
rather  to  eat  flesh,  than  allow  any  such  thing  to  be  said.  Then  said 
Marcian :  "  I  also  lead  the  same  life  as  vou  do,  and  am  accustomed  to 
eat  only  when  night  approaches.  But  we  know  that  love  \s  better  than 
&8ting ;  for  the  former  is  a  divine  law,  while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  rule  which  we  impose  on  ourselves  of  free  choice."  * 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  also  sprang  up,  out  of  Monachism,  the 
spirit  of  self-righteoasness  on  the  ground  of  works ;  a  legal  morality  sep- 
arated from  all  connection  with  the  inward  essence  of  the  gospel,  and 
tending  especially  to  keep  back  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption ;  the  spirit  of  a  slavish  self-mortification,  at  war  with  the 
essence  of  Christian  liberty ;  the  spirit  of  a  pharisaicaJ,  ascetic  pride. 
Many,  who  felt  the  ungodly  impulses  in  human  nature,  were  persecuted 
flie  more  by  impure  thoughts,  the  more  they  gave  heed  to  them, 
instead  of  employing  their  minds  on  other  subjects  capable  of  tasking 
their  utmost  powers.  Many,  who  would  violently  suppress  the  purely 
hunan  impulses  of  their  nature,  as  if  they  were  a  hindrance  to  the 

filed  the  heart  with  joy,  and  brought  back  which  God  is  bonnd  to  bestow  on  them :  both 

die  wanderer  from  Gcid  tu  union  and  fel-  arc  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    If 

kwship  with  him."  Christ  died  for  us  according  to  the  wrip- 

1  See,  e.  g.  in  his  smaller  tracts,  the  sec-  tnres,  and  we  live  not  to  ourselves;  but  to 

tion  ^epi  Tcfu  oiofjjtvoiv  e^  Ipyuw  diKaiova^ai.  him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  we  are 

BibL  patr.  Galland.  T.  VIII.  f.  13.    He  assuredly  pled^'ed   to  serve  him,  even  till 

•ays,  lOT  example :  **  Some  snppose  they  death.    'How  can  we,  then,  look  upon  our 

pQfsesa  tme  faitn,  without  keeping  the  com-  adoption  by  God  as  a  reward  which  he  if 

Bumdments :   but  others,  who  keep  them,  bound  to  confer  on  us  1 " 

eipect  the  Kingdom  of  God  ai  a  reward,  ^  Theodoret  reiigioa.  hiat.  c  3 
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striving  after  moral  perfection,^  and  yet  could  not  irholl j  stifle  the  Tuee 
of  nature,  as  we  saw  above  in  Hie  example  of  Anthony, — many  of 
these  tormented  themselves  in  vain;  they  devised  the  stras^est 
expedients  for  the  crucifixion  of  self  and  the  mortification  of  mm 
nature ;  yet  without  advancing  a  step  in  true  inward  holiness.  The 
legal,  slavish  spirit  of  Pharisaism ;  fear  of  malignant  fiends  and  of 
the  evil  one  ;  fear  of  the  dreadful  images  of  divine  wrath,  came  in  place 
of  the  child-like,  free,  cheerful,  God-trusting  spirit  of  Christian  love. 
We  are  here  presented  with  appearances  which  remind  us  rather  of 
the  spirit  of  the  self-torturing  Saniahs  of  India  striving  to  munan  them- 
selves, than  of  the  temper  of  child-like  love,  resignation  and  cheerful- 
ness, which  the  gospel  brings  with  it.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
this. 

Eusebius,  a  monk  in  Syria,  employed  another,  by  the  name  of  Am- 
mianus,  to  read  to  hun  from  the  gospels.^  But  certam  countrymen,  who 
happened  to  be  ploughing  in  a  neighbonng  field,  drew  off  his  attention^ 
so  lliat  a  portion,  which  he  had  not  distinctly  understood,  must  be  read 
over  a  second  time.  To  punish  himself  for  this,  he  took  a  vow,  that  he 
would  never  go  in  any  other  way  or  direction,  than  one  narrow  path 
that  led  to  the  church.  And,  to  compel  himself  always  to  look  to  the 
earth,  he  fastened  about  his  loins  an  iron  girdle,  riveted  to  his  neck  % 
heavy  iron  collar,  and  by  a  chain  connected  this  collar  to  his  ^rdle ; 
thus  bringing  himself  into  such  a  bending  posture,  that  he  must  always 
look  to  the  earth.  Being  asked  for  what  useful  purpose  he  was  sub- 
mitting to  so  painful  a  constraint,  which  allowed  him  neither  to  look  up 
to  heaven  nor  around  on  the  fields,  he  replied  :  it  was  a  stratagem  he  was 
employing  agcdnst  Satan  ;  thus  confining  his  conflict  i^dth  Satan  to  such 
trifling  matters,  where  he  had  but  little  to  lose  nor  Satan  much  to  gain, 
and  where  if  the  latter  was  overcome,  still  the  victory  would  appear  to 
be  not  worth  the  contest.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  reducing  the  straggle 
against  sin,  and  the  work  of  sanctification,  fborn  the  interior  of  the  heart 
to  a  mere  outward  play  with  mechanics  !  Another,  who  had  invented  a 
refined  species  of  torture  for  the  castigation  of  himself,  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that,  conscious  of  his  sins  and  the  pumshment  they  de- 
served, he  was  seeking,  by  means  of  these  self-inflicted  pains,  to  lessen 
the  severer  pimishment  which  threatened  him  in  hell.^  Here,  in  the 
obscuration  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  redemption,  we  find  the 
germ  of  the  whole  unevangelical  theory  respecting  penance,  as  a  volun- 

^  Even  those  who  were  inflaenced  more  earthlv  relationships,  reckoning  this  a  pert 

by  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianitv,  vet  suf-  of  the'duty  of  becoming  dead  to  the  world; 

fered  themselves  to  be  so  for  mislerf,  by  the  so  entirely  did  he  misapprehend  the  nature 

false  notions  of  the  monks  respecting  es-  of   Christian    renunciation  c^   the  wotM, 

trangement  from  the  world,  by  seeking  af>  which  has  reference  to  the  world  only  M 

ter  likeneiis  to  Ood  in  the  renunciation  of  opposed  to  God  and  his  kingdom ;  to  thai 

their  own  human  nature,  as  to  mistake  alto-  which- is  ungodly.    In  like  manner,  he  re- 

gether.  on  this  point,  the  essential  character  quires  of  the  monk,  that  he  should  show 

of  Christianity,  which  would  adopt  into  it-  scu  of  kindness  to  his  necessitous  relatiret, 

self  all  the  pure  feelings  of  humanity,  aim-  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  to  the  poor 

ing  simply  to  inspire  into  them  a  new  life,  who  are  entirely  strangers.    See  NiL  1.  Ill 

to  sanctify  and  ennoble  them.    Thus  Nilus  ep.  290. 

himself  requires  of  the  monk,  that  he  should  '  Hist  religios.  c  SS. 
suppress  within  him  all  remembrance  of 
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tary  BatisfiBU^tion  paid  to  divine  justice  ;  out  of  which  grew  the  doctrine 
ij£  indulgences,  and  many  other  superstitious  notions. 

In  tii^  way  arose  the  class,  called  the  Stylites,  who  spent  whole  years 
standing  on  lofty  pillars.  Thus  Simeon,  for  example,  who  was  the  first 
of  this  order,  and  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  finally 
established  himself  on  a  column  which  measured  six  and  thirty  ells,  or 
nzty  feet  from  the  ground.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  impression 
produced  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  of  its  efiects  in  leading 
to  the  conversion  of  rude  pagan  tribes.^  Simeon  is  said  to  have  been 
the  instrument  of  much  good,  also,  by  the  exhortations  to  repentance 
which  he  gave  from  his  pillar,  and  by  settling  disputes  and  restoring 
peace  between  enemies.  To  these  benevolent  labors  of  the  man,  Theo- 
doret  appeals,  in  endeavoring  to  defend  him  from  the  reproach  with 
which  he  might,  not  without  reason,  be  charged,  for  expending.thcLener* 
pes  of  his  will  upon  so  frivolouaa  thing.  Divine  grace  — so  he  sup- 
poses *-  had  thus  operated  through  him,  m  order  to  arrest,  by  such  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  attention  of  men  who  were  not  to  be  in- 
stmcted  except  through  their  senses,  and  to  bring  them,  by  this  means, 
to  the  divine  doctrine  itself.  His  language  deserves  notice :  ''  As 
princes,  after  certain  periods,  change  the  emblems  on  their  coins,  choos- 
ing sometimes  the  lion,  at  others,  stars  or  angels,  for  the  die,  and  en- 
deavoring to  give  a  higher  value  to  the  gold  by  the  striking  character 
of  the  impression ;  so  God  has  made  piety  assume  these  novel  and  varied 
forms  of  life,  like  so  many  new  characters,  to  awaken  the  admiration, 
not  only  of  the  disciples  of  the  faith,  but  also  of  the  unbelieving 
world."  ^  Doubtless  he  was  right  in  supposing,  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian piety,  although  ever  one  and  the  same,  is  yet  capable  of  exhibiting 
itself  in  manifold  forms  of  life,  as  these  vary  with  the  changing  forms 
of  culture  ;  yet  this  spirit,  nevertheless,  cannot  take  such  forms  as  con- 
tradict, and  threaten  to  suppress  or  to  render  indistinct,  its  own  essen- 
tial character.  Christian  piety  needed  not  to  be  stamped  with  a  form 
80  foreign  firom  its  own  nature,  and  adapted  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
rude  men,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  exerting  its  appropriate  mflu- 
ence.  The  divine  power  within  it  operates  by  its  own  energy,  though 
not  always  in  so  sudden  and  surprising  a  manner,  yet  the  more  deeply 
and  tlioroughly,  just  because  it  operates,  not  on  the  senses  and  the 
ima^ation,  but  on  that  which  affines  to  God  in  human  nature.  Had 
Simeon  planted  himself  down  among  those  rude  men,  and  labored 
among  them,  by  preaching  the  gospel  in  words  and  works,  by  a 
fife  animated  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love,  he  would  not  per- 
haps have  so  speedily  induced  thousands  to  submit  to  baptism  ;  but, 
irhat  is  far  more,  he  would  have  gradually  introduced  the  power  of  the 
gospel  into  their  hearts,  and,  by  its  means,  brought  about  a  new  crea- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  after  so  sudden  an  impression,  which  was,  in 
aU  respects,  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  natural  man,  who  looks  after 
the  godlike  in  outward  appearances,  men  were  easily  led  to  form  their 
conception  of  Christianity  accordingly,  as  a  religion  designed  to  com- 

1  See  p.  lis.  *  Hiat  religioi.  c  as,  T.  HL  pi«.  I27i. 
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mnnicate  to  their  previous  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking  —  as  we  so 
often  find  it  in  the  case  of  conversions  produced  after  this  maimer-— a 
different  form,  much  rather  than  a  different  spirit.  The  natural  man, 
imder  which  scriptural  name  we  include  alike  the  rude  and  the  wnmd.v 
educated,  is,  beyond  question,  more  easily  impressed  by  that  which 
strikes  the  eye  as  something  superhuman,  than  by  the  appearance  d 
the  truly  godlike  which  lies  concealed  under  the  cover  of  the  purely 
human  form ;  but  that  impression,  too,  will  be  far  more  likely  to  leaa 
men  to  deify  that  which  has  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  senses,  than 
to  worship  Him  who  alone  is  to  be  worshipped.  And  of  this  we  have 
an  example  in  the  present  case  ;  for  the  unages  of  this  Simeon  were 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration,  and  the  figure  of  him| 
as  Theodoret  informs  us,  presented  under  the  form  of  a  protecting  spirit^ 
was  set  up,  as  a  species  of  amulet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  shops  in  Rome. 

Many  a  person  might,  doubtless,  be  prompted  by  ambition  to  subdue 
and  bring  under  his  sensuous  nature,  even  to  as  great  an  extent  as  Hub 
Simeon  did ;  and  still  be  very  far  from  presenting  the  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult offering  of  inward  self-denial,  which  was  not  to  be  done  by  such 
artificial  modes  of  discipline.^  That  truly  devout  and  pious  monk,  NiloSi 
li^tly  directs  the  attention  of  one  of  these  Stylites  to  the  very  poiDl 
where  he  fiuled,  to  the  radical  evil  within,  which,  in  this  partial  victOKj 
itself  over  the  flesh,  found  such  means  of  nourishment :  '^  Whoever  ex- 
alts  himself,"  he  writes  to  him,  ''  shall  be  abased.  You  have  dons 
nothing  worthy  of  praise,  in  having  stationed  yourself  on  a  lofty  pUlar ; 
and  yet  you  wish  to  obtam  the  greatest  praise.  But  look  to  it,  lest  for 
the  moment  you  be  extravagantly  praised  here  by  mortals,  but  be 
obliged  hereafter,  contrary  to  your  hopes,  to  appear  wretched  before 
the  eternal  God ;  because  you  were  intoxicatod  here  by  the  undeserved 
pndse  of  men."  ^ 

There  were,  in  fact,  monks  who  carried  dchumanization  to  such  an 
extreme,  as  to  divest  themselves  of  every  attribute  which  gives  dignity  to 
humanity,  and  to  become  mere  brutes.  As  if  without  consciousnesSi 
and  as  if  deprived  of  their  senses  in  broad  day,  they  wandered  about, 
like  wild  animals,  in  deserts  and  on  mountains,  supporting  their  wretch- 
ed existence  on  the  herbs  with  wMch  nature  supplied  them. 

1  The  story  perhaps  may  be  tine,  althongh  his  right  foot,  whidi  was  therefore  spnine^ 

there  was  notning  sapemataral  in  it,  bat  when,  as  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  tht 

only  what  may  be  very  naturally  explained,  phantom   of  Satan  yanished.     8eei   ictti 

that  Simeon  nsA  a  vision,  which  at  first  he  sanctorum  mens.  Janoar.  T.  L  f.  871.    tf 

was  tempted  to  consider  as  real,  ^  a  yision  this  is  not  a  tmo  story,  yet  the  inner  tnitk 

which  presented  before  the  mnch-admired  at  least  reflected  itself  in  this  legend, 

man  the  reflected  effenrescence  of  his  own  ^  L.  II.  114.    The  same  writer  want  OM 

spiritnal  pride,  and  whidi  he  snbseqnently  of  these  Stylites,  L  c.  ep.  115,  to  take  heed 

reo(^:nized  as  an  ootward  temptation  of  the  lest,  while  he  raised  his  body  aloft,  'his  ml 

devu,  but  which  he  might,  in  a  more  lalatary  should  groyel  on  the  earth,  and  widi  Hi 

waj,  haye  recognised  as  a  temptation  aria-  thoughts  be  far  removed  from   heaycnl^ 

ing  out  of  inward  oormption.    He  once  things.  Before,  he  had  conversed  with  men, 

imagined  he  saw  an  uigBl  appear  before  whom  admiration  had  dnwn  arovnd  him; 

faun  with  a  diariot  of  fire,  wno  wanted  now  he  addresied  himself  particnlarij  to 

to  transport  him  to  heaycn  like  Elijah,  be-  women. 

canse  me  anffcte  and  blessed  spirits  were  *  According  to  an  apt   similitude,  the 

longinff  after  nim;  and  he  was  ahneady  on  monks  that  grazed  like  animals,  the  /36d««b 

lU  pomt  of  momtifig  iato  the  etoufiot  with  See  Soaomen,  VI 83. 
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While  Monactusm  nmst  be  regarded  as  an  institution  vbich  properij  ( 
oiiginated  in  the  Eastern  chorch,  and  which  corresponded  partictUarly 
to  me  cfimste,  no  lees  Uian  to  the  Bpirit  of  the  East ;  it  was,  on  Uie  f' 
other  hand,  an  institation  which  found  little  t«  favor  it  in  the  ruder  and 
mora  Tariable  clhnate,  and  m  the  more  active  sjnrit,  of  the  West 
Hence,  too,  it  was  a  bnger  time  before  this  product  of  the  East  could 
find  its  WSJ  from  that  quarter  into  the  Western  districts ;  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  met  here  with  a  more  strennous  resistance  than  in  the 
East.  Athananns  was  the  first,  who,  during  his  residence  at  different 
times  when  banished  from  the  East,  among  the  Western  people,  introduc- 
ed among  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Orient  Monachism.  His  bio- 
gn^ihieal  account  of  ibe  monk  Anthony,  which  was  early  translated  into 
the  lAtin,  had  a  great  influence  in  this  matter.  Besides,  respectable 
Uehope  of  the  West,  who  had  been  banished  to  the  East  during  the 
Arian  controversies,  brought  back  with  them,  on  their  return,  the  ei^ 
thuoasm  for  the  monastic  lif e  ;  aa  for  instance,  Euscbins  of  Vercelli. 
Hen  poeseseong  such  great  influence  as  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Martiii  of 
Tonn,  the  Presbyter  Jerome,  contributed  subsequently,  in  the  course 
of  the  fourth  centurr,  sdll  further  to  awaken  uid  difiuse  this  tendency 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Italy  and  in  Gaul.  Men  and  women  of  the 
hif^est  rank  in  Home  were  impelled  by  the  ascetic  spirit  which  was 
spread  by  Jerome  daring  his  residence  in  that  city,  to  retire  from  the 
great  world,  in  which  they  had  shone,  and  devote  themselves,  in  Pales- 
tine or  elsewhere,  to  the  monastic  life.  But  Jerome  created  for  him- 
self, by  Uiis  very  influence,  a  multitude  of  enemies  at  Some,  whose  at- 
tacks mdaced  bum  to  leave  that  city ;  and  we  need  not  doubt,  that  the 
extravagances  into  which  this  man  was  so  easily  burned  with  regard  to 
ererythmg  which  he  undertook  to  advocate,  contributed  rather  to  in- 
jure than  advance  the  cause  of  Monachism  which  he  espoused.  Augua- 
tin,  who  softened  the  exaggerations  of  Jerome,  endeavored  to  diffuse 
Monachism  in  North  Africa.  He  opposed  it  to  the  licentjous  spirit  of  the 
ataoDing,  wildly  fanatical,  Donatist  ascetics  (the  Circumcellioncs ;}  and, 
beyond  question,  it  had  here  become  quite  evident  that  the  ascetic 
spvit,  wluch  had  continued  to  prevail  in  these  districts  ever  unce  the 
Spread  of  Montanism  by  Tertullian,  needed  a  more  rigid  discipline  and 
restraint,  to  keep  it  from  breaking  out  in  those  sallies  of  wild  fanaticism, 
into  which  it  was  so  apt  to  be  betrayed  when  left  to  it«elf.  In  the 
nund  of  Augostin,  Monachism  was  associated  with  the  ideal,  which  evea 
before  his  conversion  had  floated  before  a  soul  so  smitten  with  the  crav* 
ing  after  the  divine  ;  and  first,  in  a  form  which  adapted  itself  to  the 
PlatoiuRm  to  which  he  was  then  devoted.  While  living,  during  that 
memorable  period  of  his  life  in  which  the  great  criras  with  him  was  pr^ 
paring,  in  hi^  intellectn^  society  with  his  giends  at  Milan,  he  was 
Mitea  witii  the  idea  c^  an  association  of  like-minded  men,  who,  united 
by  one  spirit,  renouncing  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  throwing  up  all 
iraridly  property,  should  live  together  in  the  common  striving  afler  the 
Rntempladon  and  knowledge  of  divine  things,  (in  the  miifXom^n'  ;^  all 
^  means  of  the  individuals  being  thrown  mto  a  common  fimd,  oat  of 
vldch  the  oosBDOD  wauii  sboaU  b«  ni^iied.  ]JLluflth«eiistiii{itftt» 
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of  mind,  this  ideal,  with  which  the  passions  and  desires  that  still  goreni- 
ed  him  were  in  conflict,  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  him  to 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  impotency.  JBut  when  afterwai^  he 
obtained  through  the  gospel  the  power  of  bringing  his  ideal  nearer  to  a 
realization,  the  image  of  that  Platonic  association  was  supplanted  in 
Ids  mind  bj  the  idea  of  that  primitive  apostolical  commumty  at  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  strove  after,  and  which,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Monachism,  he  supposed  he  found  there  once  more  restored.  From 
this  starting  point  was  unfolded  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  seno- 
narj,  wUch  he  founded.  After  this  model,  he  planned,  when  he  afte^ 
wards  became  bishop,  the  canonical  community  of  his  clergy. 

But  he  was  aware,  also,  of  the  corruptions  which  grew  out  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  sought  to  counteract  them,  and  to  purify  Monachism 
from  the  bad  influences  which  were  connected  with  it.  To  this  end,  he 
wrote  his  work  on  the  obligation  of  the  monks  to  labor,  (de  opere  mo- 
nachorum,)  which  he  dedicated  to  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage ;  hopbg, 
through  his  authority  and  influence,  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better. 
Augustin  observes  that,  in  these  countries,  the  majority  of  the  monks 
consisted  of  persons  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  —  slaves,  to  whom 
their  masters  had  for  this  object  either  ^ven,  or  been  willing  to  give^ 
their  freedom,^  or  persons  who  came  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or 
firom  the  workshops.^  It  would  be  a  grievous  sm,  in  his  opnion,  not 
to  admit  such  persons ;  for  from  the  ranks  of  such  many  truly  great 
men  had  proceeded ;  since  it  is  by  that  which  is  inconsiderable  and  vile 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  that  God  is  used  to  produce  the  greatest 
effects,  1  Corinth.  1  :  27.  But  he  rightly  feared  the  danger  of  idle- 
ness and  too  great  freedom,  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  severe  corporeal  labor  and  to  rigid  restraint.  Many  were  there, 
who  would  be  right  well  disposed  to  exchange  a  needy,  sorrowful,  and 
laborious  life,  for  one  free  from  all  care,  exempt  from  laJbor,and,  Skt  the 
same  time,  looked  up  to  with  universal  respect.  They  who  discarded 
the  obligation  to  manual  labor,  ventured,  in  defending  their  principles, 
to  pervert  many  passages  of  the  Kew  Testament.  When  that  precept 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  2  Thessal.  8  :  12,  was  objected  to  them,  they  ap- 
pealed, on  the  other  hand,  to  those  misconceived  passages  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  in  which  all  care  for  the  wants  of  the  morrow,  hence 
all  labor  to  acquire  the  means  of  sustenance  for  the  morrow,  were  £mp- 
bidden.  Christian  perfection  was  made  to  consist  in  this,  —  that  men 
should  expect,  without  laboring  for  their  support,  to  be  provided  fiwr  by 
the  hand  of  God,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air.  This  precept  of  Christ, 
they  contended,  Paul  could  not  mean  to  contradict ;  the  laboring,  ao- 
cordingly,  as  well  as  the  eating,  in  those  words  of  Paul,  must  be  1mde^ 
stood,  not  in  the  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense, — as  referring  to  the 
obligation  of  communicating  the  nourishment  of  the  divine  word,  which 
men  had  themselves  received,  to  oUiers  also,  —  an  example  of  the  pe^ 
Torsion  of  scripture,  worthy  to  be  noticed. 

^  See  aboTe.  etiam  liberti,  rel  popter  hoc  a  dominit  Ub^ 

'  Nanc  aatem  Teniiint  plemmqTie  ad  hanc    rati  live  liberandi,  et  ex  vita  msticana  et  ex 
proftMriofnem  et  ex  oonditioiie  lervtti,  vel    opttcuk  nerdtatioiie  et  plebeio  labore 
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'  Aagmtan,  in  tlna  Toit,  also  describes  the  mischievona  consequences 
ufaieh  had  arisen  from  the  abnae  of  their  liberty,  and  from  idle  habits 
■nong  the  monks  in  the  West.  In  the  roonldBh  garb,  vhlch  made  them 
teqtected,  the;  were  accustomed  to  stroll  about  in  the  provinces  tradr 
Bg  in  reliqaes,  which  were  something  trumped  up  for  ^e  oecasion,  or 
petending  that  thej  had  parents  or  relatives  in  this  or  that  country, 
wbom  they  were  going  to  visit :  they  everj-where  took  advantage  of  the 
Mtward  impression  of  their  sanctity  to  extort  money,  and  oftentimes 
Qmr  hypocrisy  was  exposed  by  the  vices  in  the  indulgence  of  which  they 
were  snrprteed.i 

In  the  early  times  of  the  fifth  century,  John  Cas^anus,  who  became 
prendent  of  a  cloister  in  Massillia,  (KlargciUee,)  introduced  the  monas- 
lio  iDstitutions  of  the  East  into  the  South  of  France,  where  he  made 
Ibem  known  by  his  works  on  the  rules  of  the  cloisters,  (institutiones  coe- 
Bolrialee,)  and  his  sketches  of  the  spiritual  conversations  of  the  Oriental 
Monks.*  The  cloisters  of  Southern  France  became  the  scats  of  a  prao- 
tieal.  Christian  sjHrit,  which,  amid  tho  distmctions  and  dcvastationfl 
iriueh  eame  over  this  country  during  the  marauding  incursions  of  bar- 
buoos  tribes,  proved  a  great  blessin;;  to  the  people  ;  as  for  instance  the 
cluster  on  the  island  of  Lerina,  (Lurins,)  in  Provence,  in  particular. 
^ese  clcristera  bccamo  also  spiritual  seminaries,  which  sent  forth  the 
Inbops  most  distinguished  for  their  self-^crificing  and  pious  labors ; 
BQch  as  Faustus  of  lliez,  (Rhcgium,  Rhcji,)  and  Cresarius  of  Aries. 
Tet  Monachism  would  perhaps  liaie  been  unable  to  withstand  the  des- 
tactive  influences  which,  in  this  and  tlie  next  following  times,  were 
B)n«ading  far  and  wide,  and  the  irregularities  prevailing  in  the  spirit- 
xai  order  would  have  becomo  more  widely  diffused  in  Monachism,  which 
had  a  still  laxer  constitution,  had  not  a  remarkable  man  inti-oduced  into 
tte  monastic  life  a  more  settled  order  and  a  more  rigid  discipline,  and  pv- 
n  it  that  shaping  and  direction  by  which  it  became  so  influential  an 
mstmmcnt  particularly  for  the  conversion  and  the  culture  of  rude  nadons 
by  Christianity.  This  remarkable  man  was  Benedict.  And  since  he 
contributed  so  much,  by  the  spirit  and  form  which  he  gave  Monachism, 
to  die  Christian  education  of  ihe  western  nations,  we  must  endeavor  to 
become  better  acquiunted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of  liis  char- 
loter,  and  nith  the  work  which  proceeded  from  him,  in  its  earliest  de- 
nlopinent. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  we  possess  bo  little  that  is  trust- 
Worthy  and  precise  relative  to  the  education,  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
individual ;  the  oldest  source  of  information — namely,  the  narrative  of 
fte  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  the  Great,  though  derived,  according  to 
Ida  account,  from  disciples  of  Benedict  —  bemg  so  distorted  by  exag- 

S rations,  and  the  effort  to  give  the  whole  story  a  miraculous  air,  that 
g  facts  at  bottom  do  not,  in  many  cases,  admit  of  being  any  longer 
neertained  ;  and  in  the  general  t_vpe  of  the  wonder-working  saint,  as 
Mixed  and  delineated  in  the  colors  of  that  age,  it  is  the  less  possible  to 
find  out  what  in  fact  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  man. 
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Benedict,  bom  A.D.  480,  sprang  from  a  respectable  fiaxnily  in  tlia 
Italian  province  of  Nursia.  His  parents  sent  him  to  Rome,  for  the  pia^ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  literary  education.  Bat  well  might  the  ingemioas 
disposition  of  the  young  man  be  only  shocked  at  the  dissolute  morals  by 
which,  at  that  time,  he  must  have  found  himself  surrounded  at  Borne. 
He  hsul  probably  heard  and  read  about  the  lives  of  the  Anachorets  ct 
the  East ;  and  these  holy  examples  possessed  so  much  the  more  attrac- 
tion for  him,  as  they  were  contrasted  with  the  impure  exhibitions  of 
character  which  he  saw  everywhere  around  him.  He  longed  for  soli- 
tude, and  left  Rome,  accompanied,  for  the  first  twenty-four  miles  finm 
that  city,  by  the  nurse  whom  his  parents  had  sent  with  him  as  an  at- 
tendant to  Borne,  and  who,  from  affection,  was  unwilling  to  leave  him. 
But  Benedict,  following  his  ascetic  bent,  deserted  her  also ;  and  pio- 
ceeding  eight  miles  further,  finally  came  to  a  deserted  country  lying  on.  a 
lake,  which  hence  bore  the  name  of  Sublacus,  (Subiaco.)  Here  he  fell  in 
with  a  monk,  named  Bomanus,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  purpoee. 
Struck  with  admiration  at  the  glowing  zeal  of  the  young  man,  Bomanos 
inromised  him  lus  assistance  and  protection.  To  tius  person  alone,  Bei^ 
edict  discovered  the  grotto  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence. 
The  cloister  of  Bomanus  was  near  by,  and  he  could  therefore  provide 
the  young  hermit,  who  was  here  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence, 
with  bread,  by  sparing  what  he  brought  him  fix)m  his  own  daily  aUoiF* 
ance.  A  steep  rock  lying  between  the  cloister  and  the  grotto  cf  Bene- 
dict, he  had  agreed  with  the  latter,  that  he  should  let  down  the  bread 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  by  means  of  a  long  rope.  To  the  rope  was 
attached  a  bell,  by  the  sound  of  which,  Benedict  might  be  directed  to 
the  spot  where  the  rope  was  let  down. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  this  grotto,  he  was  discovered  by 
some  shepherds  who  were  pasturing  their  flocks  in  this  region ;  and  the 
story  soon  spread  abroad  about  the  hermit  who  had  here  been  found. 
He  was  shortly  held  in  great  veneration  through  the  whole  country 
around,  and  numbers  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  supply  him  with  mb 
means  of  support.  His  fame  became  at  once  so  great,  that,  the  place 
of  abbot  having  fallen  vacant  in  a  neighboring  convent,  the  monks  con- 
ferred the  office  on  him.  He  told  them,  it  is  true,  beforehand,  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  their  savage  manners.  Yet  he  suffisred 
himself  to  be  over-persuaded.  The  degenerate  monks,  displeased  witii 
his  severity,  sought  to  take  his  life :  he  told  them  they  might  choose 
themselves  an  abbot  that  suited  their  own  disposition,  and  retired 
again  to  his  former  solitude.  But  he  continually  became  an  object  <rf 
more  general  attention,  both  on  account  of  his  contests  with  the  wild 
monks,  and  on  account  of  his  deUverance  from  the  dangers  which  tiireair 
ened  him,  which  tradition  afterwards  magnified  into  a  miracle.  The 
disturbance  of  all  existing  earthly  relations,  which  followed  as  one  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  the  migration  of  the  nations,  would  at  that 
period  impel  men  to  seek  the  more,  and  cling  firmly  to,  that  which  was 
mdependent  of  and  saperior  to  all  earthly  vicissitudes,  and  could  secure 
them  peace  and  shelter  amid  the  storms  of  the  world.  Hence  multi- 
tudes thronged  to  him^  for  the  purpose  of  training  themselves  under  his 
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gnidaiice  to  iiie  way  of  life  which  promised  such  a  refuge ;  which  taught 
men  bow  to  adopt  from  choice  and  to  love  these  deprivations,  to  which 
many  were  driven  by  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Men  of  consideration 
aft  Rome  placed  their  sons  with  lum,  that  he  might  educate  and  train 
them  for  the  spiritual  life.  He  was  enabled  to  found  twelve  cloisters  ; 
and  to  each  he  distributed  twelve  monks  under  a  superior.  Some  he 
reteined  under  his  own  guidance.  Even  Goths  of  the  lower  ranks  came 
io  him :  he  employed  &em  in  such  labors  as  were  adapted  to  their 
physical  powers  and  stage  of  culture,  as  agriculture,  and  the  removal  of 
4ie  wild  vegetable  growth  where  gardens  were  to  be  planted.^ 

To  get  rid  of  the  disputes  with  Florentius,  a  neighboring  priest, 
Benedict  lefl  this  district  also,  after  he  had  distributed  his  monks  into 
diffiarent  cloisters  under  suitable  superiors.  He  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  followers,  retired  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which 
lay  on  a  high  mountain,  called  Castrum  Cassinum,  where  he  laid  the 
fixmdation  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  monastic  establishments,  out  of 
which  sprang  afterwards  the  rich  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  Amid  the 
roToIutions  of  these  times,  Paganism  had  still  been  able  to  maintain 
itaelf  here  among  the  coimtry  people,  or  to  spring  up  and  extend  itself 
anew.  He  found  standing  here  a  grove  and  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  in  which  the  peasants  made  their  offerings.  He  conducted  the 
people,  by  his  preaching,  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  induced  them 
to  cut  down  the  grove  and  demolish  the  temple.  In  place  of  the  latter, 
he  erected  a  chapel,  consecrated  to  St.  Martin.  Even  Totila,  the  king 
of  the  Ostro-Goths,  evinced  his  respect  for  Benedict ;  and  the  latter 
spoke  to  him  with  freedom.  The  labors  of  this  man  were  a  fore-type  of 
the  labors  of  his  successors,  who,  like  himself,  were  occupied  mainly  in 
preaching  the  faith,  destroying  Paganism,  educating  the  youth,  and  cul- 
Urating  the  land,  and  by  these  means  were  enabled  to  accomplish  so 
much.  But  the  monastic  rules  of  which  he  was  the  author,  are  partic- 
uhriy  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  oym.  spirit,  and 
of  the  new  snaping  which,  through  his  instrumentality,  was  ^ven  to  the 
Mimachism  of  the  West. 

Benedict  aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life  of  the  irregular 
monks,— who  roamed  about  the  counti-y,  and  spread  a  corrupting  influ- 
ence both  on  manners  and  on  religion, —  by  the  introduction  of  a  severer 
&cipline  and  spirit  of  order.  The  abbot  should  appear  to  the  monks 
aa  the  representative  of  Christ ;  to  his  will,  every  other  will  should  be 
mbjected  ;  all  were  to  follow  his  direction  and  guidance  unconditionally, 
and  with  entire  resignation.  No  one  was  received  into  the  number  of 
die  monks,  until  after  a  year's  novitiate,  during  which  he  had  often 
been  reminded  of  the  strict  obligations  of  the  monastic  rule,  and  had 
withstood  many  trials.  Then  he  was  obliged  to  place  himself  under  a 
solemn  vow,  which  moreover  was  recorded  by  himself  in  writing,  that 
he  would  remain  constantly  in  the  cloister,^  live  in  all  respects  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  and  obey  the  abbot.  But  the  rules  admonished  the 
abbot  to  temper  the  severity  necessary  for  discipline,  by  the  spirit  of 

iyitaBeiMdicti,e.yL  >  The  votnm  stabiUutif  m  opposed  to  the  Gyrovagi 
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love :  He  was  to  let  mercy  prevail  over  rigid  justice,  that  he  might  hiiO' 
self  find  mercy.  He  shodd  love  the  brethren,  while  he  hated  than 
faults.  Where  he  was  obliged  to  punish,  he  should  do  it  with  prodenoe] 
and  beware  of  gomg  to  excess.  His  own  fallibilitj  should  be  ever  preS' 
ent  to  his  mind,  and  he  should  remember  that  the  bruised  reed  oa|^ 
not  to  be  broken.  Not  that  he  should  give  countenance  and  encouragO' 
ment  to  vice,  but  that  he  should  endeavor  to  extirpate  it  with  prudenoe 
and  love,  just  as  he  should  see  it  would  be  salutary  for  each  individual; 
and  he  should  strive  rather  to  be  loved  than  to  be  feared.  He  should 
not  be  restless  and  over-anxious.  In  no  afiair  whatever  should  he  be 
inclined  to  extremes  and  obstinate.  He  should  not  be  jealous,  nor  too 
suspicious ;  since  otherwise  he  never  could  find  peace.  In  hie  coat 
mands,  even  where  thev  related  to  worldly  employments  and  labors,  he 
should  proceed  with  foresight  and  reflection.  He  should  discriminate 
and  moderate  the  labors  which  he  imposed  on  each  individual.  He 
should  take  for  his  pattern  the  example  of  prudence  presented  in  the 
words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Gen.  33  :  13  :  ''If  men  should  ove^ 
drive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die."  With  that  discretion  which 
is  the  mother  of  the  virtues,  he  should  so  order  all  things  as  to  give  foD 
employment  to  the  enterprise  of  the  strong,  without  discouraging  the  weak. 
True,  humility  was  too  much  confounded  with  slavish  fear,  and  too  much 
importance  was  attached  to  the  outward  demeanor.  The  monk  was  to  let 
his  humility  be  seen  in  the  postures  of  his  body ;  his  head  should  be  con- 
stantly bowed  down  with  his  eyes  directed  to  the  earth,  and  he  should 
hourly  accuse  himself  for  his  sins  ;  he  should  ever  be  in  the  same  state 
of  mmd  as  if  he  were  momently  to  appear  before  the  dread  judgment- 
seat  of  God.  But  all  this,  however,  Benedict  represent^^d  to  be  only  a 
means  of  culture,  wherebv  the  monks  were  to  attain  to  the  highest  end 
of  love,  that  makes  men  free  ;  respecting  the  nature  of  which,  he  thus 
beautifully  expresses  himself:  "  When  the  monk  has  passed  through  all 
these  stages  of  humility,  he  will  soon  attain  to  that  love  of  God,  wnich, 
being  perfect,  casteth  out  fear,  and  through  which  he  will  begin  to  practaae 
naturally  and  from  custom,  without  anxiety  or  psdns,  all  those  rulee 
which  he  before  observed  not  without  fear.  He  will  no  longer  act  firam 
any  fear  of  hell,  but  from  love  to  Christ,  from  the  energy  of  right  habitSi 
and  joy  in  that  which  is  good." 

Benedict  was  doubtless  aware,  that  the  ascetic  severity  of  many 
of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  East  was  imsiuted  to  the  rude  men 
of  the  West,  and  also  to  the  more  unfriendly  climate.  Hence  he  did 
not  require  of  his  monks  many  of  the  mortifications  which  were  some- 
times imposed  upon  those  of  the  East,  and  allowed  them  in  several  in- 
dulgences, which  were  there  sometimes  forbidden ;  as,  for  example,  the 
use  of  wine  in  a  prescribed  quantity.^  As  the  monks,  in  addition  to 
their  devotional  exercises  and  spiritual  studies,  were  also  to  be  employ- 
ed at  hard  labor  in  the  field  or  in  their  different  trades,  and  in  some 

1  C.  40.    Licet  legamus,  yinnm  omnino  was  to  lead  only  ad  honcstatem  moram  el 

moDachornm  non  esse,  sed  oaia  nostris  tern-  initium  conversationis,  not  ad  perfectionea 

poribns  id  monachis  persaaderi  non  potest ;  conversation  is — that   the  latter  mast  be 

and  c  73,  he  expUum  himself  that  his  rale  learned  from  the  rales  of  the  fathers 
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a  of  the  year,  particiilarly  eeed-tdme  and  harvest,  might  be  ex- 

poaed  to  soTere  bnl,  the  prudent  Benedict'  was  careful  not  to  prescribe 
any  particular  measure  of  food  or  drink,  irhich  was  never  to  be  exceed- 
ed. The  abbot  was  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule,  ao- 
ending  to  the  labors  which  devolved  on  the  monks,  and  accordiog  to 
die  season  of  the  year.  In  like  manner,  it  was  strictly  enjoined  on  the 
abbot,  tiiat  be  should  have  respect  to  the  necessities  of  the  sick  and 
Ibe  feeble,  of  old  men  and  of  children,  in  the  regulation  of  their  diet, 
and  of  their  occapations.  He  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  monks  might 
aettie  down  in  rough  and  savage  countries,  as  they  afterwards  oAen 
did,  where  they  would  not  find  even  that  measure  of  food  and  drink 
vbuih  he  had  idlowed  them.  Reckoning  on  this,  he  exhorted  them  to 
anbtniasion :  even  t&m  they  should  praise  God,  and  not  murmur.' 
Worthy  of  notice,  too,  is  the  p^ns  he  took  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
tiie  love  of  gain ;  laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  monks  should  always 
seQ  the  products  of  their  industry  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than  waa 
given  for  other  worldly  fabrics,  bo  that  in  all  things  God  might  be 
'  praised.* 

The  same  circumstances  of  the  times  by  which  so  many  ivere  induced 
to  apply  to  Benedict  for  the  purpose  of  being  formed  and  disciplined 
under  his  guidance  for  the  spiritual  life,  tended  also  to  promote  the  en- 
tfau^asm  for  the  monastic  life  which  proceeded  from  Benedict's  disci- 
ries,  and  to  further  the  rapid  spread  of  tliis  form  of  it  by  means  of  his 
disciples,  such  as  Placidus  and  Maurus,  m  Sicily  and  in  Gaul. 

S.  Tie  different  TcntJaicies  of  the  Heligioiis  Spirit  in  their  relation  to 
the  Monastic  Life  and  to  Asceticism. 

We  will  now  once  more  cast  a  glance  at  the  relation  of  Monachism 
to  the  different  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  in  this  period.  There 
waa  a  very  narrow  and  bigoted  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life,  pro- 
Meding  from  the  same  nari-ow  ascoiic  tendency  which  first  gave  hirth 
to  Monachism,  and  which  waa  greatly  promoted  by  it ;  —  a  tendency 
wiuch,  while  aiming  to  exhibit  Christian  perfection  in  the  monastic  life, 
cansed  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  universal  Christian  calling  to  be  mis- 
^prehcnded,  and  contributed  very  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  piety 
io  the  subordinate  positions  of  the  ordinary  Christian  life.  This  distino- 
tint  betwixt  Christian  perfection  in  Monachism,*  and  the  ordinary  Chria- 
tiinity  of  the  world  and  of  social  life,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
woridly  men,  particularly  in  largo  towns,  who  excused  their  want  of 
Christian  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  the  many  stains  of  their  lives,  with 
^  pica  that  they  wore  no  monks,  but  persons  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
world. 

But,  along  with  the  ianatical  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Monachism,  there 
arose  also  a  blind  zeal  of  another  kind  in  opposition  to  it.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  many  worthless  individuals,  who  only  abused 

'  Who  Kcms  Io  hoTe  poAsessed  himself        '  C.  57. 
Ibe  doDDin  diicretionU.  *  The  fiXocofia,  u  it  wu  commooly  d»- 
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Monasticism  to  cover  tip  their  own  wickedness  under  the  show  of  sano- 
titj,  and,  under  this  deceptive  veil,  to  gratifv  their  own  worldly  passions, 
mainly  contributed  to  bring  the  monastic  life  into  hatred  and  contempt 
True,  Salvianus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  tiie  fifth  century,  brings 
as  a  proof  of  the  rude  and  trifling  worldly  taste  which  prevailed  at  thai 
time  in  Carthage,  that,  when  monks  visited  that  place  from  the  cloisters 
of  Egypt  or  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  in  the  streets  with  jeers  and 
curses ;  ^  —  and  there  may  have  been  some  ground  for  his  complaint. 
But  2s  ilus,  the  mouk  and  the  zealous  friend  of  Monachism,  himself  ao- 
cuses  the  worthless  monks,  who  roamed  about  in  the  cities,  pestered 
femiilies  by  their  impudent  mendicancy,  and,  hiding  all  wickedness 
under  the  mask  of  their  seeming  holiness,  often  robbed  their  hospitable 
entertiiinera.  It  was  owing  to  such  men,  that  the  once  universally  re- 
spected mode  of  life  had  become  an  abomination,  and  even  the  true 
virtue  of  the  monk  looked  upon  as  no  better  than  hypocrisy;*  —  thai 
those  who  were  once  regarded  as  the  censors  of  manners,  were  expelled 
from  the  cities  as  introducers  of  corruption ;  ^  —  that  the  monks  —  which 
doubtless  is  an  exaggeration  —  were  objects  of  universal  ridicule.* 

Yet  there  were  many  who,  instead  of  detesting  this  degenerate  species 
of  Monachism,  rather  took  advantage  of  the  monstrous  births  in  which 
this  degeneracy  was  seen,  to  bring  into  disrepute  this  whole  mode  <^ 
Hfe ;  and  who  hated,  in  Monachism,  not  those  excesses  which  ran  in 
the  direction  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  precisely  those 
qualities  which  were  most  truly  and  profoundly  Christian  in  this  mode  of 
life :  —  who,  with  no  friendly  feelings,  felt  themselves  rebuked  and  dis- 
turbed in  their  frivolous  pursuit  alter  pleasure  by  such  Chrbtian  seri- 
ousness and  strictness  of  Christian  life.  The  blind  zeal  of  this  party  for 
their  convenient,  worldly  Christianity  flamed  out  with  the  most  violence 
on  those  occasions  when  the  view  of  the  monastic  life,  or  the  influence 
of  pious  monks  in  noble  families  themselves,  had  served  to  awaken  there 
a  more  earnest  and  elevated  sense  of  religion ;  when  they  witnessed 
in  these  cases  a  change  of  life  extending  itself  which  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  their  inclinations.^  Especially  when  young  men  of  noble  birth 
were  induced  by  sudden  impressions,  exciting  them  to  a  more  serious 
turn  of  life,  or  through  the  influence  of  pious  mothers,  to  pass  over  to 
the  monks,  not  only  was  the  opposition  between  worldly-minded  husbands 
and  their  Christian  wives,  on  such  occasions,  often  more  strongly  ex- 

Sressed,  but  kinsmen  and  friends  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  master: 
ley  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  family,  that  young  men  who 

1  Salvian.  de  gubcrnatione  Dei,  1.  8,  pag.  '  L.  c.    *Qf  ?.i»,ufwrff  u:re?MVPcvTai  rdv 

194,  cd.  Baluz.     Si  quando  aliqui?  Dei  ^er-  7:o7J(jv  ol  iroii  G0i6pm'L(Trai. 

vus   nut   dc  JEgyptiorum  ccenobiis  ant  dc  *  C.  22.    Hapa  '^tuvtuv  xAmi^ovrrM. 

sacris  Hicrusalem  locis  aut  de  Sanctis  cremi  ^  TJius,  in  the  times  of  cardinal  Rieheliea 

venorandisque  sccrctis  ad  urbcm  illam  ofH-  and  Loni^  the  Fourteenth  in  France,  it  was 

cio  divini  opcris  aceessit.  simul  ut  popiilo  assuredly  not  the  free  p]»irit  of  the  pospel, 

apparuit.  contamelias,  sacrilegia  et  maledic-  but  the  frivolous,  worldly  temper,  the  Chri«- 

tiones  accipit.  tianity  of  politics,  the  ceremonial  rclijrion 

"^  Nil  us  do  monastica  excrcitationc,  c.  9.  of  Jesuitism,  wliich  is  doubtless  rcconcilca- 

*0  TtepLiro^ffTOC  fiioc  kyivETo  fidtXvKTo^  Kai  ble  with  tlicm  both,  wliich  set  itself  to  op- 

^  TL)v  u?.7/^(jc  Kai^  aperrfv  (iiovvruv  KTqai^^  pose   the  effects   which  flowed    from    the 

(it  shonld  read  perhaps  uoKtjavQ^)  dndnj  ve-  glowing,  ascetic  seal  of  an  abbe  St  Cjimn 

vo/darm,  and  his  followers. 
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might  one  day  rise  to  the  most  splendid  posts,  should  betakb  themselves 
to  the  mountains  and  the  deserts,  go  about  in  the  squalid  dress  of  the 
monks,  weave  baskets,  cultivate  the  soil,  water  gardens,  and  employ 
themselves  in  other  such  menial  occupations.^  The  whole  party 
who  detested  Monachism,  but  with  it  also  every  other  form  of  earnest 
Christian  fife,  was  roused  to  activity  on  such  occasions.  When  the 
emperor  Yalens,  in  865,  promulgated  a  law  which,  perhaps  not  without 
good  grounds,  was  aimed  against  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  reli- 
pon,  but  really  for  the  sake  of  indulging  their  indolent  propensities  and 
ridding  themselves  of  the  burdens  of  the  state,  had  withdrawn  themr 
selves  into  the  monkish  fraternities  ;^  the  party  above  mentioned  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  institute  persecutions  against  the 
monks.  Chrysostom,  who  was  at  that  time  himself  a  zealous  monk,  felt 
himself  called  upon,  on  this  occa^don,  to  write  his  three  books  on  Mo- 
nachism. 

Bat  between  these  two  extremes  there  was  a  more  moderate  party, 
which,  while  they  recognized  all  that  was  truly  of  worth  in  Monachism, 
opposed  on  evangelical  grounds  the  one-sided  over-valuation  of  this,  and 
the  tmder-valuation  of  every  other  form  of  life  which  should  equally 
be  pervaded  with  the  Christian  spirit.  This  tendency  is  apparent  in 
the  council  of  Gangra,  already  mentioned.  Here  the  ascetic  and  \m- 
married  life  was  admitted  to  be,  in  itself  considered,  and  so  far  as  it 
proceeded  from  a  pious  disposition,  a  good  thing ;  but  the  married 
nfe  also,  and  fife  in  the  ordinary  civil  and  social  relations,  together  with 
the  use  of  earthly  goods,  were  represented  as  capable  of  being  sancti- 
fied by  a  right  temper  ;  and  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
on  the  proud  ascetic  spirit  that  despised  the  conunon  relations  of  life. 
This  tendency  particularly  characterizes  Chrysostom.  Although  him- 
self greatly  indebted  to  Monachism  for  the  character  of  his  imier  life ; 
although  everywhere  inclined  to  place  a  very  high  value  on  the  victori- 
ous power  of  the  will  over  the  sensuous  nature,  where  it  was  enlivened 
by  the  spirit  of  love ;  although  enthusiastically  alive  to  the  ideal  of  holy 
temper  and  holy  hving  in  Monachism ;  yet  he  was  too  deeply  penetrated 
by  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  not  to  be  aware  that  the  latter  should  per- 
vade all  the  relations  of  life.  And  his  large  experience,  gained  at  An- 
tioch  and  at  Constantinople,  had  led  him  to  see  how  mischievous  the 
delusive  notion  that  men  could  not  strive  after  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life  amid  ordinary  earthly  relations,  must  be,  and  had  actually  been,  to 
practical  Christianity.  This  delusion,  therefore,  he  sought  in  every 
way  to  counteract.  After  having  described,  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
the  various  means  of  grace  which  Christianity  furnishes,  he  supposes 
the  objection  to  be  raised :  "  Why  say  you  this  to  us,  who  are  no 

^  Sec  Chrrpostomns  adversus  oppugnato-  specie  religionis  cam  coetibns  monasontdn 

ret  Tiue  monasticie,  1.  I.  \  2.    'Av^punovc  congreganiur,  —  they  should  be  drawn  forth 

iXti/^epovc  Koi   eiyeteig  Ktu  Avvafuvovc  iv  from  tlieir  lurking-places,  and  compelled  to 

rptr^  ^,  hTcl  rdv  ai/jjpdv  tovtov  uyofuvovc  take  on  them  the  ourdens  of  the  state ;  or 

piov.  tl»ey  should,  like  the  clergy,  (see  vol.  IL 

«  Cod.  Tbeodos.  1.  12,  Tit  L  1.  63.    Qui-  sect.  1,  p.  139,)  give  up  their  property  to 

ten  isnavte  lecfatGrefl  desertis  civitatum  others, 
mimewas  captant  solitodiaet  ac  lecreta,  et 
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monks  ?  '*  And  he  answers,  "  Do  you  put  this  question  to  me  ?  Ask 
Paul,  when  he  says,  ^  Watch  with  all  perseverance  and  supplicaticm,' 
Ephes.  6 :  18,  and  *  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  Bom.  13 :  14; 
for  surely  he  wrote  these  words,  not  for  monks  only,  bat  for  all  inhabi- 
tants of  cities.  Except  in  relation  to  marriage,  there  ought  to  be  no 
distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  monk ;  everything  else  the 
former  is  bound  to  do  equally  with  the  latter.  And  Christ,  m  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  confines  not  his  benediction  to  the  monk.  Enjoy 
the  marriage  estate  with  due  moderation,  and  you  shall  be  first  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  entitled  to  all  its  blessings."^  And  in  another 
place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  prophetic  visions  of  Isaiah :  *  "  Would 
you  know  how  the  prophet  saw  God  ?  Be  yourself,  too,  a  prophet 
And  how  is  this  possible,  do  you  ask,  since  I  have  a  wife,  and  must 
provide  for  the  bringing  up  of  my  children  ?  It  is  possible,  if  you  do 
but  will  it ;  for  the  prophet  also  had  a  wife,  and  was  the  father  of  two 
children  ;  but  none  of  these  things  was  a  hindrance  to  him.'*     In  ex- 

E)unding  the  first  words  of  salutation  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he 
ys  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  to  men  who  had  wives, 
cluldren,  and  servants,  Paul  nevertheless  applies  the  appellation  of 
saints.  Although  Chrysostom  —  which  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
in  a  man  of  such  predominant  and  lively  feelings  -r-  did  not  always  ex- 
press Umself  after  the  same  manner ;  yet  when  he  had  become  ao* 
quainted,  from  his  own  experience,  with  the  corruption  of  the  church, 
he  often  declared  himself  with  great  energy  against  the  want  of  Chris- 
tian love  among  the  better  disposed,  who  in  solitude  lived  only  for  their 
own  improvement,  instead  of  employing  the  gifts  bestowed  on  them  for 
the  good  of  others.  "  Behold  what  perversencss  now  reigns,"  says  he  in 
one  passage.  "  They  who  possess  some  of  the  joy  of  a  good  conscience 
dweU  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  have  torn  themselves  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  as  if  it  were  inimical  and  alien  to  them ;  something  not 
their  own."^  Thus,  too,  he  complains,  in  his  »{xth  homily  on  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,*  that  they  in  whom  there  were  still  some  rd- 
midns  of  the  old  Christian  wisdom,  had  forsaken  the  cities,  the  market, 
and  the  intercourse  of  life,  and,  instead  of  forming  others,  took  poesea- 
sion  of  the  mountains.  "  How  shall  we  conquer  the  enemy,"  he  eu* 
claims,  "  when  some  have  no  care  for  virtue,  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested for  it,  retreat  to  a  distance  from  the  order  of  battle  ?  "  And  in 
another  discourse  he  very  justly  refers  to  the  parable  of  the  talents,  as  • 
proof  that  there  can  be  nothing  truly  good,  the  advantage  of  which  does 
not  extend  also  to  others ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Though  you  fitst, 
though  you  sleep  on  the  ground,  though  you  eat  ashes  and  mourn  per- 
petually,  but  without  benefiting  any  other  individual,  you  mil  not  bring 
much  to  pass.  Though  you  exercise  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
monk,  but  give  yourself  no  concern  that  others  are  going  to  ruin,  you 
cannot  maintain  a  good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.^    Neither  vol* 

1  Hora.  VII.  Hehr.  f  4.  *  Horn.  VL  ep.  I.  ad  Corrath.  §  4. 

^  Homilia  in  Seraphim,  4  1*  MoDtfaacon,        ^  Kov  r^v  uKpav  <^tXo<yo<^lav  6ffK^,  tQ»  dk 

VI.  f.  Ids. Xoinuv  anoi^Xufievuv  o^Ayf,  ovdefuav  icr^fOf 

*  Horn.  VU.  Ephes.  \  4.  fmpd  ^e^  •tropp^aiaif. 
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nntary  poverfy,  nor  martyrdom,  nor  anything  else  we  may  do,  can  tes- 
tify in  our  favor,  if  we  have  not  attained  to  the  crowning  virtue  of 
bve."  1 

As  we  here  perceive,  Ghrysostom  attacked  the  exaggerated  opinion 
of  Monachism,  by  assuming  for  Ids  position  the  consciousness  of  the 
miiversal  Christian  calling,  the  sense  of  the  principle  of  holy  living, 
which  he  recognized  as  belonging  in  common  to  all  true  believers ;  but 
he  was  still  too  much  influenced  by  the  prevailing  views  of  hb  time  to 
be  able  always  to  carry  out  and  apply  that  position  with  logical  consist- 
ency. It  is  apparent  here,  as  it  often  is  in  his  case,  that  on  one  side 
he  was  confined  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  age ;  while,  on  the  other, 
by  his  profound  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  he  rose  above  it, 
and  was  thus  betrayed  into  self-contradiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  arose  in  the  Western  church,  at  Rome,  another  man,  who  had 
the  courage  and  freedom  of  spirit  to  express  and  apply  that  fundament- 
al principle,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  previuling  views  of  the  time,  and, 
from  this  main  position,  to  attack  the  whole  ascetic  way  of  estimating 
moral  worth.  This  was  the  monk  Jovinian,  who  flourished  near  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  may  appear  singular,  that  this  reaction 
agsdnst  Monachism  should  proceed  from  Monachism  itself ;  but  this  was 
a  natural  reaction  springing  from  the  inner  Christian  life,  which  in  many 
was  roused  into  action  by  Monachism  —  a  phenomenon  which  often  oc- 
curred. Thus  we  saw  dready  the  indications  of  such  a  reaction  in  the 
case  of  a  ISilus  and  of  a  Marcus. 

Jovinian,  the  protestant  of  his  time,  went  on  the  principle,  "  that 
there  is  but  one  divine  element  of  life,  which  all  believers  share  in 
common  ;  but  one  fellowship  with  Christ,  which  proceeds  from  faith  in 
him ;  but  one  new  birth.  All  who  possess  this  in  common  with  each 
other  —  all,  therefore,  who  are  Christians  in  the  true  sense,  not  barely  in 
outward  profession  —  have  the  same  calling,  the  same  dignity,  the  same 
heavenly  bleasings ;  the  diversity  of  outward  circumstances  creating  no 
difference  in  this  respect."  Accordingly  he  supposes  an  opposition 
altogether  imiversal,  admitting  of  no  intermediate  link,  no  grade  of  dif- 
ference, between  those  who  find  themselves  in  this  state  of  grace,  and 
those  who  are  shut  out  from  it.  Uence  he  derives  the  conclusion,  that  the 
life  of  ceUbacy  or  that  of  marriage,  eating  or  fasting,  the  usnig  or  forbear^ 
mg  to  use  earthly  goods,  all  this  can  make  no  difference  between 
Christiims,  where  the  same  one  ground  of  the  Christian  life  is  present. 
Everything  depends  on  the  inward  Christian  life,  on  the  temper  of  the 
heart,  not  on  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  on  outward  works  by  them- 
selves considered,  in  which  forms  and  works  the  temper  which  makes 
the  Christian  only  reveals  itself.  Of  course,  the  whole  Uieory  respecting 
a  loftier,  ascetic  stage  of  Christian  perfection,  respecting  the  difference 
between  the  counsels  which  Christ  gave  to  those  only  who  strove  after 
that  stage  of  perfection,  and  the  ordinary  duUes  incimibent  on  all  Christ- 
ians, respecting  the  merit  of  certain  outward  works,  fell  to  the  ground. 
"  Virpns,  widows,  and  married  women,'*  said  he,  "  who  have  been 

1 E^  L  ad  Corlntfa.  H.  SS. 
VOL.  n.  28* 
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once  baptized  into  Christ,  have  the  same  merit,  if,  in  respect  to  mfABj 
there  is  otherwise  no  difference  between  them.^  llie  apostle  Paul  says, 
*  Know  ye  not,  that  your  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? '  He 
speaks  of  one  temple,  not  in  the  plnral  number,  to  denote  that  Qod 
dwells  after  the  same  manner  in  all.  And  as  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  one  God,  so  should  there  be  also  but  one  peo]^6  in 
them,  John  17  :  21,  that  is,  lus  dear  children,  who  are  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.^  The  apostle  John  makes  no  other  distinction  than  one, 
between  those  who  are  bom  of  Qod  and  sin  not,  and  those  who  are 
not  bom  of  Qoi.  Christ  makes  no  other  separation  tlian  that  between 
those  who  stand  on  the  right  and  those  who  stand  on  the  left  hand,  the 
sheep  and  the  goats." 

Jovinian  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate 
leal  unconditionally  to  condemn  fasting,  the  hfe  of  ceUbacy,  Monachiam, 
considered  purely  by  themselves,  though,  in  other  respects,  he  seems  to 
have  been  inclined  to  extremes  in  polemical  matters.  Estimating  the 
power  and  worth  of  Christianity  only  by  its  influence  on  the  temper,  it 
was  therefore  the  temper  only  which  he  attacked  in  the  present  case ; 
the  presumption  and  arrogance  which  attributed  to  the  unmarried  and 
ascetic  life,  a  peculiar  merit  beyond  the  other  tendencies  of  the  Christ* 
ian  life  generally.  Hence  he  continued  to  live  as  a  monk  himself,  and  so 
refuted  the  charge  that  he  had  devised  such  doctrines  merely  for  the 
sake  of  liberating  himself  from  a  yoke  which  was  irksome  to  hun.  ^^  It 
amounts  .to  the  same  thing,"  said  he,  ^^  whether  a  person  abstain  from 
this  or  that  food,  or  partakes  of  it  with  thanksgiving.  I  do  thee  no 
injustice,"  he  remarked,  addressing  those  who  Uved  in  celibacy  ;  **if 
thou  hast  chosen  the  unmarried  life  on  the  ground  of  a  present  necessi- 
ty, be  careful  only  not  to  exalt  thyself.  Thou  art  a  member  of  the 
same  church  to  which  the  married  also  belong."  He  merely  sought 
to  show,  that  men  were  wrong  in  recommending  so  highly  and  indis- 
criminately the  life  of  ceUbacy  and  fasting,  though  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  both,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  be  good  and  bene- 
ficial. 

In  respect  to  marriage,  he  appealed  in  its  defence  to  the  fact,  that 
so  great  worth  was  ascribed  to  it  immediately  at  the  creation ;  and  that 
it  might  not  be  said  that  this  had  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  alonei 
the  same  testimony  had  been  confirmed  by  Christ,  Gen.  2  :  24 ;  Matth. 
19 :  5.  He  adduced  the  example  of  the  married  saints,  from  the  Old 
Testament,  to  defend  himself  against  ihe  common  objection,  that  tluB 
appUed  only  to  the  early  infancy  of  mankind,  when  the  multiplication  of 
the  race  was  particularly  necessary ;  and  added  such  proof  passages 
from  the  New  Testament  as  1  Tunoth.  5  :  14  ;  Heb.  18:4;  1  Corintlu 
7  :  89  ;  1  Timoth.  2  :  14.^    He  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  Paul  reqmred 

1  Viiginei,  ridaas,  et  maritatM,  qua  ae-  '  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Jeronio  (LI 

mel  in  Christo  lotae  snnt,  li  non  dUcrepant  ^  SO,  contra  Jovinian)  cited  the  whole  book 

CKteris  operibas,  doadem  esse  meriti.  of  Solomon's  Song  as  an  evidence  in  fiavor 

*  £t  qnomodo  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritns  of  marriaj*e.    From  this  we  might  ioftr, 

Sanctai  nnns  Dens ;  sic  et  nnus  popnlos  in  that  he  rejected  the  mystical  interpretadMi 

ipsis  sit)  hoc  est  qnasi  filii  carisaimi,  divixMO  of  that  book,  which  was  then  con^mon ;  and 

natana.  in  thk  cate  m  ihoold  bave  hun  mtbHt 
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of  &•  Uabop  and  deacon  only  that  each  shoold  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  that  he  according;  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  la 
mpect  o(  tuix,  he  cited  Bom.  14 :  20 ;  1  Timoth.  4:8;  that,  ao- 
floiuiDe  to  the  deduction  of  Paul,  to  the  pnre  all  thingB  are  pore ; 
diat  C£nBt  was  pronounced  by  the  Pharisees  a  man  gluttnnous  and  a 
ni»4nbber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  unners  ;  that  he  did  not  diedua 
4m  banquet  of  Zaccheus,  and  diat  he  attended  the  marriage-feast  at 
Caaa.^  Christ  chose  the  wine  for  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  the 
wine  as  a  h.(Aj  sjmbol.'  He  says,  justly,  that  those  morti£catioD8 
ecnld  not  be  possessed  of  anj  pecuHar  Chnatian  character,  mnce  they 
were  practised  also  among  the  Pagans  in  the  worship  of  Cjbele  and 
111  Iffls.^  Bat  it  must  hare  been  an  extremely  contracted  nottoit 
of  final  ends,  which  led  him  to  understand  the  proposition,  that  all 
other  creatores  are  made  for  the  use  of  man,  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  intended  only  to  gubierve  man's  sensual  wanta.  Accordingly  lu> 
itokooed  op  a  number  of  animals,  which,  if  they  were  not  to  serve  as 
fcod  for  man,  were  created  by  God  to  no  purpose,  and  he'  inferred 
Ihafc  therefore  it  most  have  been  the  Creators  design  that  man  should 
cat  flesh ;  *  a  concluiuon  which  Jerome  found  it  quite  easy  to  refnte. 

Not  merely  in  reference  to  the  outward  woriis  of  aaceticUm,  but  also 
m  other  respects,  Jovinian  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  false  di- 
leetion  of  the  moral  spirit  of  his  age,  which  looked  to  external  works 
■lone,  instead  of  looking  only  at  the  temper  of  the  heart ;  as  was  seen, 
br  example,  in  the  exaggerated  opinion  entertained  of  martyrdom,  solely 
en  the  ground  of  the  outward  suffering.  He  expressed  himself  as  f<u- 
laws :  *'  A  person  may  be  burnt,  strangled,  beheaded,  in  a  time  of  per- 
secutioD,  or  he  may  flee  or  die  in  the  prison.  These  are  indeed  diffei^ 
ent  kinds  of  conflict ;  but  there  is  only  one  crown  of  victory." 

The  fitlse  direction  of  morals  agiunst  which  Jovinian  took  his  stand, 
baring  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  men  did  not  apprehend  the  Christian 
life  on  the  side  of  its  inward  connection  with  faith,  it  came  about  for 
Qua  Tery  reason,  that  to  outward  works  was  ascribed  a  meritoriousneas 
of  varioas  degrees  ;  aud  the  fear  of  future  piuushment,  the  aspiration 
after  the  hi^er  stages  of  blessedness,  were  employed  as  incentives  to 
moral  and  ascetic  exertions.  Jovmian,  on  the  other  hand,  went  on  the 
prindijJe  that  the  true  Christian,  who  by  faith  has  become  partaker  of 

isse :  hoc  romcdo,  illnd  noQ  comedo,  Doto 
Tiniim  bihere.  qnod  ex  aquia  creavi. 

'  In  lypo  aangnmia  sni  non  oblnlil  aqnun, 
9cd  Tinum.  Fram  ihe  fact  that  the  «ch4 
"lypm"  is  here  emplojeii,  it  cannot  be  dl- 
TOeUy  infrrred,  Ihal  he  ucribed  to  the  iter*- 
ment  of  the  nipper  only  s  ■jmholical  d^ 
nifiouicy ;  for  ihu  name  i>  giTen  lo  the  ex- 
tumat  ■Tjnbola,  aa  inch,  even  by  thoM  wha 
Btuched  other  tioiions  to  ihem ;  tor  exam- 
ple, hy  Cyril  of  Jenisalem. 

■  Qosii  noD  et  fopentitio  gcnliliain  at' 
tain  meini  Oeam  oMerret  et  Isidii. 

*  Qnii  BHu  porconiiD  abxjoe  en  aunt- 
am  T    Qnid  eapms,  «erv«U,^ate.    (^1* 


fnof  of  tho  more  liberal,  inqairing  tpirit 
rf  dia  man.  Bot  Ihe  Ungnage  which  he 
Mploj>  reapecting  the  charch,  (JeTDmc, 
L  IL  t  IS.)  lolA  DOTit  canticam  Chrisli, 
Menu,  notvithslandint;,  to  point  to  a  mrt- 
tSol  interpretatioD  of  Solornon's  Sooi;.  In 
tke  pnseot  rase,  we  can  underBtand  the  ai- 
BmoUation  of  Jofinian  only  as  followi: 
The  botieit  of  tilings,  the  nnioa  of  Christ 
«&!>  hii  ebnnih,  would  not  have  been  re|>. 
iWiiiliil  bera  Dndcr  inch  imaee«,  ki  carried 
on,  if  llie  nnion  betwixt  tbe  two  Kxei 
were  not  a  nured  thing. 
*  joTiaiMi't  mannet  la  characteriiticall<r 
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a  divine  life,  is  already  certain  of  his  salvation.  He  has  nothing  hi^er 
to  aspire  after,  than  that  which  is  already  secured  to  him  bj  &ith  :  he 
needs  only  to  preserve  what  he  has  received,  to  seek  to  persevere  in 
the  state  of  grace  in  which  he  has  once  been  placed  ; — and  this  can  be 
done  only  in  the  progressive  life  of  hoUness.  ^^  K  you  ask  me,"  said 
be,  '^wherefore  tiie  just  man  should  be  actively  exerting  himaelfy 
whether  in  times  of  peace  or  of  persecution,  when  tiiere  is  no  progreas, 
when  there  are  no  greater  rewards ;  I  answer,  he  does  this,  not  that 
he  may  deserve  something  more,  but  that  he  may  not  lose  what  he  has 
already  received."  ^ 

Wherever  there  is  a  living  faith,  there,  according  to  Jovinian,  is  fel- 
lowship with  the  Redeemer ;  there  is  divine  life  ;  and  wherever  this  is^ 
there  it  comes  oflf  victorious,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power  over  all  evil ; 
there  sin  can  find  no  entrance.  The  good  tree  can  bring  forth  oolj 
good  fruit  ;  the  evil  tree  must  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  He  who  is  bom 
of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin.  Hence  it  also  followed,  that  whoever  had^ 
by  regeneration,  received  the  divine  life,  could  not  any  longer  live  in 
that  slavish  fear  of  sin  to  which  the  monastic  asceticism  had  linked  itself 
together  with  its  preventive  remedies  and  cunningly  devised  tricks  for 
foiling  Satan.  See  above.  In  opposing  this  paii^  asceticism,  Jovin^ 
ian  remarked,  ^'  He  who  is  baptized,  cannot  be  tempted  of  the  deviL'* 
As  he  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  referring  the  inward  life  to  Christ 
as  its  source,  he  must  have  understood  here  by  baptism,  not  so  much 
an  outward  baptism  operating  with  the  power  of  a  charm,  as  the  in- 
ward baptism  growing  out  of  faith,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  '^  In  those 
who  are  tempted,''  says  he,  "  it  is  seen,  that,  like  Simon  Magus,  they 
have  received  only  the  water,  not  the  spiritual  baptism.  The  spirituiil 
baptism  they  only  have  received,  who  have  been  baptized  with  the 
genuine  faith  by  which  regeneration  is  obtained."  ^  The  first  of  the 
above-cited  passages  might  be  so  understood,  as  if  Jovinian  considered 
the  state  of  the  regenerate  to  be  one  beyond  the  reach  of  all  temptations; 
in  which  view  he  might  justly  be  charged  with  teaching  a  practically 
mischievous  error.  But  this  assuredly  could  not  be  his  meaning ;  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  moral  efforts  of  the  just  man. 
See  above.  And  moreover,  he  himself  clearly  expltdns  how  he  understands 
the  phrase  ^^  to  be  tempted,"  in  that  proposition,  when  he  says,  that 
such  a  person  cannot  be  overcome  by  Satan  in  temptations,  cannot  be 
plunged  into  guilt.  ^ 

Without  doubt,  however,  Jovinian  must  have  supposed,  accor^g  to 
this  assertion,  that  he  who  had  been  once  really  regenerated,  could  not 

1  As  we  have  remarked  already,  that  the  good  works,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  reward, 

Tiews  of  Jovinian  are  not  to  be  considered  bat  to  preserre  the  parity  which  has  been 

as  wholly  insalated  from  all  other  phenom-  imparted  to  ns.*'     'Oooi  roB  Xovrpcn  t^t 

ena  of  the  ace,  bat  as  connected  with  a  iraMyyevealac  ii^uj^fuv^  tUl  ava-^a  kpya  A 

more   general   reaction  of  the   Christian  dc*  6viwM)<jtv  irpocn^pofuv,  6mA  dtd.  fvXth 

spirit  excited  by  Monacfaism  itself;  so  we  k^p  r^  do^eiatic  Mv  Ko&apoijfToc.    BthL 

may  observe  in  the  present  case  a  remarka-  patr.  Ghilland.  T.  VllL  f.  U,  ^  22. 

ble  analogy  between  Jovinian's  expressions  ^  Plena  fido  in  baptismate  renati. 

and  those  of  the  monk  Marcas ;    for  also  '  Eam  a  diabolo  non  posse  snbrerti.  Ae> 

Mafcas  says :  **  We  who  have  been  deemed  cording  to  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  fail 

vwtlqr  or  the  laver  of  regeoention,  o&et  first  book  i^iaiiist  Jovinian. 
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again  fall  from  fhe  state  of  grace ;-— that  wlieneyer  one  who  appeared 
to  have  been  baptized,  to  believe,  was  surprised  into  sin,  this  was  eyi- 
dence  that  he  did  not  as  yet  possess  living  faith,  had  not  as  yet  been 
really  renewed. 

As  it  is  extremely  easy  for  a  man,  in  combating  one  error,  to  fall  into 
another  of  an  opposite  kind,  so  it  seems  to  have  happened  with  Jovi- 
nian.  We  noticed  how,  in  opposition  to  the  over-valuation  of  a  certain 
species  of  outward  worl^,  and  to  the  theory  of  a  certain  loftier,  ascetic 
Christian  perfection,  he  gave  prominence  to  the  unity  of  the  divine 
fife  in  all  believers.  Again,  Jovinian  attacked  the  arbitrary  theory, 
grounded  on  a  misconception  of  the  passage  in  1  John,  5 :  17,  accoitU 
ing  to  which  sins  were  classified,  by  reference  solely  to  the  outward  act, 
into  mortal  (peccata  mortalia^  and  venial  sins,  (peccata  venialia,)  a  divi- 
rion  by  which  the  number  ot  sins  excluding  from  eternal  life  was  often 
extremely  limited.  In  opposition  to  such  a  theory,  he  maintained  that 
&e  gospel  required,  and  brought  along  with  it,  a  new,  holy  disposition, 
with  which  every  sin,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  stood  directly  op- 
posed ;  that  the  new  man,  the  new  life  from  God,  excluded  everything 
rinful ;  that  as  all  goodness  spring  out  of  the  same  disposition  of  love 
to  God,  so,  too,  all  sin,  however  different  it  might  be  in  outward  appear- 
ance, proceeded  from  the  same  fountain,  manifested  the  same  ungodly 
fife.  Christ  says :  "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  As  Christ  then  dwells  in  us  without  any 
grade  of  distinction  whatever,  so  we  also  dwell  in  Christ  without  any 
degree  of  difference.  "  If  a  man  love  me,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  he  will 
keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Whoever  is  righteous,  loves,  and 
whoever  loves,  to  him  come  the  Father  and  Son,  and  they  dwell  in  his 
tabernacle.  Bu^  where  such  an  inhabitant  is,  there  I  think  nothing 
can  be  wanting  to  the  owner  of  the  dwelling.  The  gospel  presents  five 
virgins  that  were  foolish,  and  five  that  were  wise :  the  five  who  had  no 
<ril,  remained  without ;  the  other  five,  who  had  prepared  themselves  with 
the  light  of  good  works,  entered  with  the  bridegroom  into  the  bride- 
chamber.  The  righteous  were  saved  with  Noah,  the  sinners  were  de- 
stroyed together.  In  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  no  other  distinction  was 
maoe  account  of  than  that  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  The 
[nst  were  delivered,  all  the  sinners  were  consumed  by  the  same  fire. 

ne  salvation  for  those  that  were  saved,  one  destruction  for  those  that 
remained  behind.  Lot's  wife  is  a  witness,  how  no  allowance  can  be 
made  for  swerving  firom  righteousness,  even  in  the  least  respect.  Who- 
ever savs  to  his  brother, "  Thou  fool,  and  Raca,"  is  in  danger  of  hell-fire. 
And  wnoever  is  a  murderer  or  an  adulterer,  is  in  like  manner  cast  into 
hell-fire.  So,  too,  he  maintidned  that  it  was  the  same  thing  whether  a 
man  became  converted  early  or  late.  The  moment  men  entered  through 
£uth  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  there  was  no  longer  any  diflfer- 
ence  between  them;  they  all  possessed  the  same.  "Between  the 
brother  who  was  always  with  the  father,  and  him  who  was  received 
afterwards  because  he  had  repented,  there  was  no  difference.  The  lar 
borers  of  the  first,  the  thud,  the  axth,  the  nmth,  and  the  eleventh  hxna^ 
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received  each  alike  one  penny ;  and  that  you  may  wonder  the  more,  the 
payment  begins  with  those  who  had  labored  the  shortest  time  in  the  vin^ 
Yard."  But  Jovinian  did  not  here  consider  that  although  the  divine 
ufe,  as  a  common  property  of  all  who  believe,  is  one  and  Sie  same,  yet 
different  stages  are  to  be  found  in  its  development,  and  in  tiie  degree 
in  which  man's  nature  is  assimilated  and  pervaded  by  it ;  that,  along 
with  the  divine  life,  the  principle  of  sin  stiU  continues  to  linger  in  be- 
lievers, which  may  more  or  less  prevail,  or  be  overcome  and  suppressed 
by  the  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  that  in  this  respect  it  is  assuredly 
right  to  speak  of  a  more  or  less^  of  a  distinction  of  degrees,  as  weU 
with  regard  to  goodness  as  to  sin.^  This  error  lies  at  the  root  also  of 
Jovinian's  mode  of  expression,  whereby  he  represents  sanctificalion  as  a 
mere  preserving  of  that  which  had  been  once  received,^  but  not  as  a 
progressive  development  of  it.* 

If,  then,  in  connection  with  this  doctrine,  he  maintained  that  a  penmi 
once  regenerated  could  not  be  drawn  into  sin,  and  if  he  allowed  of  no 
distinction  between  the  outward  manifestations  of  sm ;  the  consequence 
necessarily  follows,  that  the  regenerate  individual  mi^t  indeed  be 
tempted  to  sin,  but  could  never  be  so  overcome  by  temptation  as  to  be 
led  mto  actual  sin.  Thus  his  theory  would  unquestionably  conduct  to 
a  result  contradictory  to  the  universal  experience  of  Christians,  whidi 
could  only  be  adhered  to  by  a  system  of  self-deception.  How  fiir  he 
was  really  involved  in  this  his  one-sided  theory,  plainly  appears  fitm 
the  extremely  tortuous  methods  of  explanation  by  which  he  seeks  to 

1  Excellent  are  the  remarks  which  Liicke  senring  of  the  state  of  innocence  into  wiiidi 

takes  ocv';ision  to  introiiace  rcs|>ecting  Jo-  man  has  entered  through  justification.  Yet, 

viniHii,  in  liis  beautiful  coiumcntAry  on  the  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  to  foUow 

epistles  of  John,  for  which,  cortainlv,  man?  necessarily  from  the  whole  connection  of 

will  join  me  in  thanking;  him.  P.  166.  ""Jo-  ideas  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  Joviniaii'i 

Ttnian  !»tooil  at  the  same  ideal  position  with  writings,  that  he  gave  such  andae  promi- 

John ;  and  his  ethico-critical  edbrts,  in  the  nence  to  the  notion  of  constancy,  as  was 

tpirit  of  a  reformer,  were  aimed  especially  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  progreiaiTe 

m  oppoiiition  to  the  mock  holiness,  the  ex-  development  in  the  Christian  life, 

temality,  and  half-way  character    of  the  *  In  the  case  above  cited,  where  Jovinian 

Christian  life  of  his  time,  to  reassert,  in  its  remarks  that  there  is  no  difference  between 

ftiU  oU>amess,  precision  and  truth,  the  fun-  virgins,  widows^  and  married  women,  pio- 

diUDEienta]  moral  conception  and  ideal  of  the  vided  only  they  do  not  difier  in  respect  to 

Mapel.**     I  i*ould  only  wish  to  say  in  addi-  their  other  works,  the  passa^  might,  to  be 

Son,  that  Jovinian.  in  opposing  the  ideal  sure,  be  so  understood  as  if  he  meant  to 

•tandard  of  Christi.inity  to  that  which,  hav-  assert  a  possible  difference  in  ie»peet  to 

lag  regard  barely  to  the  manifestation,  and  good  worcs,  and  accoriingly  wonki  admit 

hence  overlooking  its  connection  with  the  the  existence  of  distinctions  in  the  estim** 

idea,  respected  the  mere  appearance,  failed  tion  of  moral  diarscter.    But  accordiaff  to 

to  distinguish  sufficiently  between  the  ideal  the  connection  of  his  ideas  as  elwwbcie 

Dositaoii,  and  that  of  the  manifestation;  —  a  exhibited,  with  which  diis  assertion  woold 

distinction  which  John  wast  careful  to  observe,  otherwise  clash,  we  most  conceive,  nnlcM 

Thus  he  was  led  in  a  certain  sense  to  con-  we  are  willing  to  suppose  him  inconsistent 

found  the  two  positions  with  each  other.  with  himselC  that  be  understood  hii  own 

*  Undoubtedly  this  expnession,  in  itself  position  in  the  following  sense :  provided 

coQsiviered,  may  admit  also  of  being  onder^  onlv  they  did  not  so  differ  in  respect  to 

ttood  in  an  altogether  faultless  sense,  so  fiir  their  other  works,  as  that  some  of  them 

m  ail  pure  development  mav  be  regarded  manifested  bv  their  conduct  the  true  bap- 

as  a  preserving,  securing,  and  maintaining  tism  of  die  Spirit,  while  the  others  showed 

la  its  purity  of  the  ori^^mal  principle ;  and  by  their  conduct  that  they  had  not  leeeii^ 

•a,  too.  all  *progTea(si>ne  sanctiticatioQ  may  be  any  sach  baptism,  bat  *oniy  the  ootwaid 

coaMdetvd  as  the  preserving  of  the  divina  ***p*Hi  of  appeaiaaee. 
Illb  faapaited  b j  ngeaciatioa ;  as  the  pra- 
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bring  the  passages  of  scripture,  adduced  against  him  by  the  other  partj, 
into  hannonj  with  that  theory.^ 

We  must  notice  too,  by  the  way,  a  pomt  which  belongs  strictly  to 
the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  but  which  we  bring  in  here  on 
account  of  the  connection  in  which  this  point  stands  also  with  Jovinian's 
whole  mode  of  thinking.  As  he  be^ns  and  proceeds,  in  his  entire  the- 
ory, by  immediately  referring  the  inner  life  of  each  indindual,  through 
fieiith,  to  Christ,  without  presupposing  any  external  medium  of  commu- 
nication ;  as,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  the  notion  of  fellowship  with  Christ 
had  precedence  of  the  notion  of  tbe  church ;  so  this  latter  notion,  too, 
must,  in  his  system,  take  an  altogether  different  position.  The  notion 
of  the  invisible  church,  as  a  community  of  believers  and  redeemed  sin- 
ners, spiritually  united,  was  by  him  made  far  more  prominent  than  the 
notion  of  the  visible  church,  derived  from  outward  tradition.  "  The 
church,  founded  on  hope,  faith,  and  charity,  is  exalted  above  every  at- 
tack. No  imripe  member  is  within  it —  all  its  members  are  taught  of 
Ck)d.  No  person  can  break  within  its  enclosure  by  violence,  nor  creep 
in  by  fraud."  *  It  is  plainly  evident  that  Jovinian  could  only  have  un- 
derstood by  the  church,  here,  the  invisible  church.  So,  too,  in  the  follow- 
ing predicates  which  he  applies  to  the  church  :  "  The  titles  bride,  sister, 
mother — and  whatever  other  names  you  may  think  of — refer  to  the 
community  of  the  one  church,  which  is  never  without  her  bridegroom, 
without  her  brother,  without  her  son.  She  has  one  faith,  and  within 
her  there  arise  no  schisms  by  means  of  erroneous  doctrines.  She  ever 
remains  a  virgin  to  whom  the  Lamb  goes ;  him  she  follows,  and  she 
alone  knows  the  song  of  Christ."  Of  course  he  can  understand  by  the 
church,  here,  only  the  commimity  of  true  believers. 

Jovinian's  reasons  against  the  worth  of  the  unmarried  life  found  ad- 
mittance among  the  laity,  monks  and  nuns,  in  Rome.^  But  it  was  natu- 
ral that  the  Roman  bishop  Siricius,  with  whom  we  have  already  become 
acquainted,  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  married  priests,  should  declare 
strongly  against  the  doctrines  of  Jovinian.     At  a  Roman  synod,  held 

1  Thus  when,  in  objection  to  his  views,  own  side  only  in  a  way  running  directly 
the  parable  was  cited  of  the  different  raeas-  counter  to  the  connection  in  which  they  are 
nre  of  iDcrease  from  the  scattered  seed,  found,  lie  opposed  it  by  another  interpreta- 
accordiug  to  the  different  quality  of  the  soil  tion  no  less  contnidiciory  to  the  connection 
on  which  it  fell,  Alatth.  13,  Luke  8,  Mark  4,  of  the  pa5snj;c,  maintaining  that  by  the  dif- 
hc  maintained  that  the  only  point  to  be  ferent  mansions  were  to  be  understood  sim- 
hekl  fast  here  was  the  difference  between  ply  the  dijjireni  church  communities  on 
the  good  and  the  bad  ground.  All  the  rest  earth,  which  still  constituted,  however,  but 
belonged  not  to  the  matter  of  comparison,  but  one  chun'h  of  God.  Non  in  icgno  coelo- 
to  the  decoration  of  the  figure ;  and  in  fa-  rum  divcrsas  significat  mansiones ;  sed  ec- 
▼or  of  this  explanation  he  urged  the  absurd  clesiarum  in  toto  orbe  numcrum,  quro  con- 
argument  that  the  difference  of  numbers  stat  una  i>er  septem  (h.  e.  in  septem  ecclesiifl 
could  be  of  no  importance  here,  because  apocalyp^eos  nonnisi  una  ccclesia.) 
Mark  pursued  the  reverse  order  in  his  enu-  *  Scinius  ecclcsium  spe,  fide,  caritate,  in- 
meration.  Numerum  non  facere  pnejudi-  acccssibilem,  inexpugnabilem ;  non  est  in 
ciura,  praisertim  quum  et  evangelista  Mar-  ea  inmiaturus,  omiiis  docibilis,  (soil,  a  Deo, 
CQf  retrorsum  numeret  To  defend  himself  aa  the  Vulgate  translates  the  term  deodidoK- 
against  the  application  of  the  words  in  rof,)  impetu  irrumpere  vel  arte  eludere,  (it 
John  14:  2,  **ln  my  Fathers  house  are  should  read  perhans,  illiidere^  enter  in  by 
many  mansions,"  w;Iich  in  fact  could  bo  trick,  by  deception,)  potest  nullus. 
employed  by  his  adTenaries  in  iaTor  of  their  *  Angnstin.  Hsros.  S3,  Betxact.  XL  22. 
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in  390,  he  pronounced,  in  the  harshest  and  most  unjustifiable  language,' 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  Jovinian  and  eight  of  his  adherents.' 
Jovinian  betook  himself  to  Milan,  and  there  perhaps  sought  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  then  residing  in  that  jdace. 
But  here  he  was  opposed  by  the  mighty  influence  of  the  bi^p  Am- 
brose, who  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  aflGur  by  the 
synodial  letter  of  Siricius,  and  who,  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  ascelio 
tendency  and  of  Monachism,  could  be  no  otherwise  than  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  Jovinian.  In  his  reply  to  Siricius,  written  in  the  name  of  a 
synod  held  at  Milan,  he  declared  his  agreement  with  the  judgment  pro* 
nounced  by  the  latter.  Jovinian  and  his  firiends  were  banished  from 
Milan.  But  perhaps  the  silent  working  of  his  influence  continued  to  be 
felt  there,  if  it  were  not  the  case  that,  independent  of  him,  a  similar  reae- 
tion  proceeding  out  of  Monachism  itself  caJled  forth  there  an  oppoadon 
to  the  spirit  of  monkish  morality. 

Ambrose  must  also  witness  the  influence  of  these  principles  among 
his  own  monks  at  Milan.  Two  persons  of  this  order,  Sarmatio  and  Bar* 
batianus,  attracted  notice,  who,  like  Jovinian,  disputed  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  unmarried  life.*  Not  being  allowed  freely  to  express 
their  principles  in  the  cloister,  they  released  themselves  from  that 
yoke.*  Next  they  repaired  to  the  church  at  Vercelli,  where  perhaps, 
as  the  church  happened  at  that  time  to  be  without  a  bishop,  they  hoped  to 
find  a  better  reception,  and  to  be  able  to  propagate  their  principles  with 
less  danger  of  disturbance.  But  the  bishop  Ambrose  immediately  sent 
warning  of  them  in  a  letter,  which  ho  addressed  to  the  church.*  He 
accused  them  of  spreading  such  doctrines,  as  that  the  baptized  needed 
not  concern  themselves  about  striving  after  virtue ;  that  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  could  do  them  no  harm ;  that  it  was  foolish  in  them  to  ab- 
stain from  the  enjoyments  of  life  ;  that  virgins  and  widows  ought  to 
marry.  But,  in  a  statement  of  this  sort,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  distort- 
ing influence  of  passion.  Taking  these  charges  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  Jovinian  and  the  other  positions  held  by  these  men,  it  be- 
comes probable,  that  with  Jovinian  they  intended  merely  to  affirm  : 
*' Whoever  received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  possessed  means 
enough  for  overcoming  sin,  and  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  a  pain- 
iul  asceticism." 

As  to  the  rest,  Jerome,  the  warm  opponent  of  Jovinian,  by  the  ex- 
aggerated statements  into  which  he  continually  fell  in  conducting  his 
attacks,  served  rather  to  place  the  cause  which  he  defended  in  an  un- 

1  He  calls  Jovinian  Inxnria:  majifistcr.      *  *  Ambrose  intimates  himself,  that  nothing 

*  Inccntores  novae  hseresis  ct  blosplicmiffi  could  be  objected  to  them  as  long  as  they 

divina  sententia  et  nostra  judicio  in  perpe-  were  at  Milan.    He  points  to  the  reason 

tnum  damnati.    For  the  rest,  even  Siricius  which  cliiefly  induced  them   to  leave  the 

witnesses  of  the  spread  of  these  doctrines,  cloister,  when  he  says :  iutenlicta  ladibrio- 

when  he  says:   Sermo  hnereticorum  intra  sx  disputation!  licentia.     But  it  was  an 

ecclesia  canc'ri  more  scrpebat.  ungrounded  inference  of  his  own  making, 

'  When  Ambrose  accuses  them  besides  when  he  accuses  them  of  having  left  tht 

of  asserting :  Delirare  cos,  qui  jejuniis  cas-  cloister,  because  they  could  not  indulge,  ■• 

tigent  camem  suam,  ut  menli  subditam  fa-  they  wished,  in  riotous  living,  nuUas  erat 

dant,  —  this  may  perhaps  be  a  consequence  luxuriai  locus. 

of  his  own  dramng.  ^  Lib.  10,  ep.  82,  ed.  BasU. 
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bfomble  light,  and  to  fbrther  tbat  of  lus  opponent ;  for  it  seemed, 
ucording  to  the  statements  of  the  fonner,  that  his  opponent  was  right 
m  asserting  that  men  could  not  extol  the  life  of  ccUbacj  without  depre- 
datiiig  the  state  of  marriage,  which  Christ  has  sanctioned,  and  thereby 
ootraging  tbe  common  sense  and  feeling  of  Christian  men.  Aagustin, 
perceiving  this,  was  led  to  write  his  book  de  bono  conjugali,  in  which 
be  sought  to  to  do  away  the  above-meutioned  objection,  bj  acknowlcdg- 
mg  the  worth  of  mamage,  and  yet  ascribing  a  still  higher  stage  of 
Christian  life  to  the  state  of  celibacy,  when  chosen  out  of  a  right  temper 
of  heart.  In  this  tract  he  distinguishes  himself,  not  onlj  for  bis  greater 
noderadon,  but  also  for  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the  ascetic  life  in 
ita  comiectioii  with  the  whole  Christian  temper ;  as  it  is  in  fact  the 
great  merit  generally  of  Ms  mode  of  apprehending  the  Christian  sys- 
tem of  morals,  that,  like  Jovinian,  he  opposed  the  tendency  to  Bet  a  value 
npou  the  outward  conduct,  outward  works,  as  an  opus  operatum,  without 
regard  to  their  relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart.  Sy  gimz 
pnminence  to  the  latter,  Augustin  approached  Jovinian ;  and  he  would 
nave  come  still  nearer  to  him,  had  he  not  been  on  so  many  ^des  fet- 
tered to  the  church  spirit  of  his  tiroes.^ 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  ascetic  spirit  and  of  ^lonachism,  should 
be  noticed,  abo,  a  person  respecting  whoin  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  again,  as  an  antagonist  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  church 
Bjorit,  —  the  presbyter  Viifilantiua.  lie  probably  believed  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  the  rich  young  man  were  misappreh ended,  (see 
above,)  when  taken,  as  they  were  by  many,  in  the  sense  of  an  im-itatioQ 
to  give  all  they  possessed,  at  once,  to  the  poor,  and  to  retire  among  the 
monks.  Thfy,  he  maintained,  who  managed  their  own  property,  and 
distributed  ita  income  gradually  among  the  poor,  did  better  than  those 
who  gave  away  the  whole  at  once.  It  behoved  each  individnal  to  pro- 
vide rather  for  the  wants  of  tlie  poor  of  his  own  neighborhood,  instead 
of  sending  his  money  to  Jenisalem,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  who 
were  there,  (tbe  monks.)  "  Should  all  retire  from  the  world,  and  live 
in  deserts,"  said  he,  "  who  would  remain  to  support  the  public  worship 
of  God  ?  Who  would  exhort  sinners  to  virtue  V  This  would  be  not  to 
%ht,  but  to  fly." 

But  such  individual  voices  could  effect  nothing  of  importance  against 
a  tendency  of  the  church  which  was  so  decided,  nor  could  they  coun- 
teract a  form  of  church  life  which  had  already  become  so  prevalent. 
Honachism,  in  fact,  was  to  bo  preserved ;  furnishing,  as  it  did,  so  impor- 
tant a  means  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  of  Christian  culture 
in  the  succeeding  centuries. 

'  Thn>   Anen^tin,  ha  well  u  Javininn,  the  Ihpn  ttiffi  of  the  development  of  God'a 

Mil,  ihu  true  ninrtvrdom  ronsiiits  in  the  kinj^lotn,  mi^iht,  in  the  Chriclian  virtue  of 

dupoiition  of  The  m'incl ;   and  that  A  min  abstmrnre  and  seirdenUI,  be  fullv  equal  (O 

■bo  had  no  onlward  call  (o  hcrome  a  mar-  the  Chrietinna  who  led  o,  life  o(  rclibacj  in 

Irr,  Tct.  in  the  lemrier  on  whii'li  aJl  moral  a  hoi]'  tein|>er.     Contincnlin  virtatem  in 

worth  depcnils,  mi);rii  be  qaiie  eqaal  to  the  hahiin  Bnimi  wmper  esse  dcberc,  in  opera 

martTTi.    Thai  it  waa  also  with  regard  to  aatem  pro  remm  ct  lemponuo  oppOTtniu> 

akdnenee.    So  Abraham,  alttiongb  he  lived  tats  maaifeatail 

■        •■  -" gweabU  - 
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n.  Christian  Worship. 

1.  Relation  of  Christian  Worship  to  the  whole  sphere  of  the  Chris- 
tian Life. 

As  the  consciousness  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  was  grado- 
allj  supplanted  by  the  idea  of  a  class  of  men  particularijr*  consecrated 
to  God,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to  devote  their  time  and  thoughts 
to  divine  things  ;  so,  too,  the  original  relation,  grounded  in  the  essence 
of  Christianitj,  of  the  common  worship  of  Chnstians  to  the  whole  circle 
of  Christian  life,  respecting  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  period, 
was  continually  becoming  obliterated.  Men  forgot  that  Christian  wo^ 
ship  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  place,  times,  or  actions,  but  was 
meant  to  embrace  the  entire  life,  consecrated  to  God.  Yet  the  more 
distinguished  church-teachers,  such  as  Chrysostom  and  Augnstin,  well 
understood,  that  living  Christianity  could  proceed  only  out  of  that  orig- 
inal Christian  consciousness,  to  which  the  whole  Christian  life  presented 
itself  as  a  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  they  labored  to 
revive  this  consciousness,  —  to  counteract,  in  every  way,  that  delusive 
notion,  which  placed  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  the  opus  operatum  of 
joining  in  outward  acts  of  worship,  and  to  introduce  the  point  of  view 
into  practical  life,  that  instruction  in  di\ine  truth,  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  prayer,  were  not  to  be  confined  solely  to  the  church  as- 
semblies, but  should  be  diifused  through  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life. 
Accordingly  Chrysostom,  in  his  skth  discourse  against  the  confounding  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism,^  observes,  that  "  God  permitted  the  single 
temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  dcstro\xd,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a  thou- 
sand others  of  far  higher  dignity  than  that ;  for  the  apostle  declares,  *  Ye 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.'  Adorn  this  house  of  God,  drive  from 
it  all  wicked  thoughts,  so  that  you  may  be  a  temple  of  the  Spirit,  and 
make  others  do  so  too."  '*  Christians,"  he  remarks  in  another  dis- 
course, "  should  not  merely  celebrate  one  single  day  as  a  feast ;  for 
the  apostle  says,  1  Corinth.  5:8:'  Let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old 
leaven,'  &c.  We  are  not  to  stand  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  by 
the  golden  altar,  —  we,  whom  the  Lord  of  all  existence  himself  has  made 
hb  own  dwelling,  and  who  continually  hold  converse  with  him  by 

Erayer,  by  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  by  the  sacred  scriptures, 
y  alms,  and  by  the  fact  that  we  bear  him  in  our  hearts.  What  need 
therefore  of  the  sabbath,  to  him  who  celebrates  a  continual  feast,  who 
has  his  conversation  in  heaven  ?  Let  us,  then,  celebrate  a  continual 
feast,  and  let  us  do  no  sin ;  for  this  is  the  keeping  of  the  feast."  ^  In 
opposition  to  those  who  thought  themselves  righteous  because  they 
regularly  attended  church,  he  says :  *'  If  a  child  daily  goes  to  school 
and  yet  learns  nothing,  would  that  be  any  excuse  for  lum  ?  —  would  it 
not  rather  serve  to  aggravate  his  fault  ?  Just  so  it  is  with  us ;  for  we 
go  to  the  church,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  spending  a  few  moments 
there,  but  that  we  may  go  away  with  some  great  gain  in  spiritual  things. 
If  we  depart  empty,  our  very  zeal  in  attending  the  sanctuary  will  re. 

^  Ady.  Jad«os,  YL  ^  7,  T.  I.  661.        >  H.  39,  in  Matth.  ^  3,  ed.  Montf.  T.  TIL  1 435. 
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donnd  to  our  condemnation.  But  that  this  may  not  be  the  result,  let 
ns,  on  leaving  this  place,  friends  with  friends,  fathers  with  their  children, 
masters  with  their  servants,  exercise  ourselves  in  reducing  to  practice 
the  lessons  we  have  here  learned.  This  momentary  exhortation  cannot 
extirpate  every  evil ;  the  husband  should  hear  it  again  at  home  from 
his  wife,  the  infe  from  her  husband."  ^  And  in  another  discourse :  * 
"  When  you  have  sung  together  two  or  three  Psalms,  and  superficially 
gone  through  the  ordinary  prayers,  and  then  return  home,  you  suppose 
diis  suffices  for  your  salvation.  Have  you  not  heard  what  the  prophet, 
or  rather  what  God,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  says :  '  This  fe(y 
pie  honor  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.'  ?  "  He  was 
ever  pressing  this  point,  that  every  house  should  be  a  church ;  every 
&ther  of  a  family,  a  shepherd  for  his  household  ;  that  he  was  equally 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  members,  even  for  that  of  the  do- 
mestics, whom  the  gospel  placed  on  a  level  with  all  other  men  in  their 
relation  to  Grod.^  He  complains  that,  whilst  in  the  early  Christian  tunes 
the  house  was  by  the  love  of  heavenly  things  converted  into  a  church,  the 
church  itself  was  now,  through  the  earthly  direction  of  thought  in  those 
that  visited  it,  converted  into  an  ordinary  house.*  Augustin,  likewise. 
Bays  to  the  members  of  his  community :  "  It  is  your  business  to  make 
the  most  of  your  talent :  each  man  should  be  a  bishop  in  his  own  house ; 
he  must  see  to  it,  that  his  wife,  his  son,  his  daughter,  his  servant,  (since 
he  is  bought  with  so  great  a  price,)  persevere  in  the  true  faith.  The 
apostolical  teaching  placed  the  master  above  the  servant,  and  bound  the 
servant  to  obedience  towards  his  master ;  but  Christ  has  paid  one  ran- 
9am  for  both.^^  ^ 

In  respect  particularly  to  prayer,  Chrysostom  often  took  ground 
against  the  delusive  notion,  which  grew  out  of  that  Jewish  tendency, 
that  unevangelical  distinction  of  secular  and  spiritual  things,  which  we 
m^t  so  often  allude  to,  as  though  this  duty  might  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  performed  in  every  place,  and  during  the  ordinary  business  of 
fife,  which  indeed  should  be  sanctified  thereby,  as  well  as  in  the  church. 
"  When  Christ  came,"  says  he,  "  he  purified  the  whole  world  ;  every 
place  became  a  house  of  prayer.  For  this  reason,  Paul  exhorts  us 
to  pray,  everywhere  with  boldness,  and  moreover,  without  doubting. 
1  Timotii.  2:  8.  Mark  you,  how  the  world  has  been  purified  ?  As  it 
regards  the  place,  we  may  everywhere  lift  up  holy  hands ;  for  the  whole 
earth  has  become  consecrated,  more  consecrated  than  the  holy  of 
hofies."  •  Ailer  ha\'ing  remarked  that  all  the  works  of  the  frjul  earthly 
fife  should  flow  from  prayer,  and  find  support  in  the  same,  he  supposes 
it  objected  by  a  worldly  man  of  those  times  :  "  How  can  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  man  tied  to  the  courts  of  justice,  pray  and  resort  to  the  church 
thrice  in  a  day  ?  "  And  he  replies :  "  It  is  possible  and  very  easy ;  for,  if 
you  cannot  easily  repair  to  the  church,  you  may  at  least  pray  before 

»  H.  V.  de  «Utui«,  4  7,  T.  IL  f.  71.  *  In  Matth.  H.  32,  S  7.    Tore  oL  oUim 

*  Horn.  XI.  in  Matth.  S  7.  imujtoiai  i/aav^  viiv  6k  tj  iKK?.iioia  oiiua  yi- 

•  Horn.  VL  in  Genesin,  \  2.    'Ejc«?j7«ov  yovev. 
wot^QV  aoO  rf^  oiiuav,  koI  yap  koI    hrtvdv'  ^  S.  94. 

poctl  md  Ti^  Tuv  xatdiuv  koI  1%  tu»  cUtnjv       *  HomiL  L  de  cmoe  et  lalione,  ^  1,  T.  IL 

1404. 
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the  door,  and  that  even  though  you  may  be  tied  to  the  courts  of  jistioe : 
for  it  needs  not  so  much  the  voice,  as  the  dispo^tion  of  the  he^ ;  not 
80  much  the  outstretched  hands,  as  the  devotional  soul ;  not  so  much  tlus 
or  the  other  posture,  as  the  mind."  He  then  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  It  k 
not  here  as  m  the  Old  Testament.  Wherever  you  may  be,  you  still 
have  the  altar,  the  sacrificial  knife,  and  the  offidring  by  you ;  for  you 
yourself  are  priest,  altar,  and  sacrifice.  Wherever  you  are,  you  may 
raise  an  altar,  by  simply  cherisliing  a  devout  and  serious  temper.  Place 
and  time  are  no  hindrance.  Though  you  bow  not  the  knee,  tihough  you 
beat  not  the  breast,  though  you  stretch  not  your  hands  to  heaven,  but 
only  manifest  a  warm  heart,  you  have  all  that  belongs  to  prayer.  The 
wife,  while  she  holds  in  her  lap  the  spindle  and  spins,  can  with  her  soul 
look  up  to  heaven,  and  call  with  fervency  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  possible  for  this  man  to  offer  a  fervent  prayer,  whUe  he  is  on  his  way 
alone  to  the  market ;  for  that  other  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  Ood,  who  site 
in  his  shop  and  sews  leather ;  and  the  servant  who  makes  purchas- 
es, goes  errands,  or  sits  in  the  kitchen,  has  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
doing  the  same  thing."  ^ 

To  this  period  also  was  transmitted  from  the  primitive  Christiaa 
times  the  right,  closely  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  the  univep- 
0al  Christian  priesthood,  and  belonging  to  all  Christians,  of  instructing 
and  edifying  themselves  by  going  Erectly  to  the  fountain  of  the  divine 
W(Nrd.  Hence  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were  multiplied,  and  exposed 
for  sale.'  It  was  regarded  as  the  chief  part  of  a  pious  Christian  edo- 
cation,  both  in  men  and  women,  to  become  early  familiar  with  the  holy 
scriptures.  Thus  Jerome  notices  it  of  Lieta,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  that 
she  taught  her  daughter,  from  early  childhood,  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the 
sacred  scriptures  instead  of  jewelry  and  silks  ;  ®  that  she  learned  pa- 
tience from  the  example  of  Job ;  that  she  never  suflFered  the  gospel  to 
be  out  of  her  reach.*  Among  both  women  and  men,  of  whatever  rank 
in  society,  it  was  regarded  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  those  with 
whom  Christianity  was  a  serious  concern  of  the  heart,  that  they  were 
much  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  —  as  the  examples  of 
Monica  and  Nonna  show.  The  rhetorical  preacher  who  pronounced  the 
foneral  discourse  on  the  younger  Constantine,  mentions  it  to  his  pnuse 
tibat  he  constantly  nourished  his  soul  out  of  the  sacred  writitigs,  and 
formed  his  life  by  their  precepts.^  This,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  empty  eulogy ;  but  it  enables  us  nevertheless  to  see 
what  was  reckoned  in  tms  age  as  belonging  to  the  qualities  of  a  pious 
prince.  When  Pagans  who  were  inquiring  after  the  truth,  found  diflt 
culties  in  the  Christian  doctrines,  tiiey  did  not  repair  at  once,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  clergy,  but  oftentimes  to  their  finends  among 
the  Christian  laity.     These  sought  for  a  solution  of  the  questions  pro- 

1  De  Anna  S.  TV.  ^  6,  T.  IV.  f.  738.  positnra  de  manlbus.     Comp.  abore,  tht 

^  Scriptara  renalis  fertar  per  poblicam.  examples  from  the  rale  of  Basil,  and  what 

Aagonin.  in  Pg.  36,  S.  I.  ^  2.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says  respecting  the  edii- 

•  Ep.  107,  ^12.  Pro  gemmis  ct  serico,  di-  cation  of  Macrina. 
vinos  codices  amet  *  Anonymi  monod.  in  Constantin.  jim. 

^  In  Job  Tirtatis  ct  patientin  exempla  p.  7,  ed.  Morell.    *EvTeiy&ev  tcai  piov  hs&tr 

Mctetnr,  ad  evangeiia  tnmseat,  nanqaam  eft  fuiKoi  ^^  ifij^v&fu^ 
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poeed  to  tliem  in  the  holy  Bcriptores ;  and  vhen  they  met  vitb  diffient 
ties  there  too  hard  for  them  to  sol^e,  Angustin  inviteB  them  not  so 
amch  to  seek  instniction  from  their  spiritaal  guides,  as  to  pray  for  light 
bvm  shore.'  For  those  who  were  awakened  by  the  public  worship  of 
God  to  more  seriona  reflection  on  divine  truth,  or  who  were  desirous 
of  studying  &e  scriptarea  in  a  more  quiet  way,  rooms  were  provided 
md  JiiRiished  with  Bibles  in  the  galleries  of  the  church,  (wwrKmjpio,) 
to  wluch  they  could  retire  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  meditation.' 
Jerome  complains  of  it  as  an  evil  that  men  and  women  all  thought  them- 
•elres  competent  to  discourse,  however  deficient  their  knowledge,  on  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume.^ 

The  clergy  were  not  the  first  to  derive  from  the  unevangelical  theory 
respecting  a  distinct  priestly  caste  the  inference  which  lay  not  very  re- 
mote, that  the  fountiua.of  the  divine  word  was  to  be  approached  only  by 
diemselves ;  that  the  laity  must  depend  for  all  their  instruction  in  divine 
things  simply  on  the  clergy,  without  being  entitled  to  go  to  the  original 
•onrce  itself:  but  it  was  the  altogether  worldly-minded  liuty,  who,  as  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  distinction  between  a  spiritual  and  a  secnlar 
dasB,  to  set  up  for  themselves  a  convenient  Christianity,  subservient 
to  their  pleasures,  so  made  use  of  the  same  pretext  as  a  reason  for 
avoiding  all  intercourse  with  the  divine  word,  and  an  excuse  for  their 
indifiereuce  to  higher  interests,  alleging  that  the  study  of  the  Bible 
was  a  bosmess  properly  belonging  to  ecclesiastics  and  monks.  But 
distinguished  church-teachers,  such  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  con- 
tended strenuously  against  this  way  of  thinking.  The  former  denomi- 
nates the  excuses :  "  I  am  a  man  of  business ;  I  am  no  monk  ;  I  have 
a  wife  and  children  to  provide  for,"  *  cold  and  exceedingly  censurable 
words ;  and  maintiuned,  on  the  contrary,  that  just  those  persons  who 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  the  world  and  exposed  to  its  many 
temptations,  stood  most  of  all  in  need  of  those  means  of  preservation 
and  safety  which  the  holy  scriptures  furnish  —  more  even  than  those 
who  ted  a  life  of  silent  retirement,  far  from  all  strife  with  the  outward 
world.*  Frequently,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  his  public  dis- 
courses, he  exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  uiat  which 
ftey  heard  read  from  the  scriptures  in  the  church,  but  to  read  them 
also  with  their  families  at  home ;  ^  for  what  food  was  for  tlte  body,  such 
flie  holy  scriptures  were  for  the  soul,  — the  source  whence  it  derived 
substantial  strength.'  To  induce  his  hearers  to  study  the  scriptures, 
he  was  often  accustomed  —  when  there  was  as  yet  no  set  lesson  of  the 

*  Ad  ipanniDDniintim  paliaoruido,pcte,  ~ 
lMt».    Bermo  109,  4  3. 

1  Fuliaiu  of  Nola,  cp.  3!l,  T.  L  p.  109. 

SI  qdrlB  HIKtH  1«scl  nwUrmndft  In  bn  voluntAl, 

*  SoU  Kripnm  tit  est,  qnam  libi  om- 

im  pMBitn  lindifvil,  haoc  pirnila  vmi,  -.  -   -      ,  ,        , 

huK  delinu  senex,  hinc  rophisW  Ttrfwrnu,  riir  6ciuy  itpooixee'  ypo^uv.    Horn.  »,  m 

banc  BDiTCTti  pneromnnt,  Uctrant,  docent,  G«n*».  (  S'                                     ,    _, 

■BtMua  ditcMt.    AMi  addncto  Bnperdlio  '  'Oirtp  t  ot^um^  rpif^irpir  t^  otora- 

frudia  TCrta  Onlintalaa,  ioUi  mnllomilH  ""'  T^t  nffipot  I^IWiT 

It  MOfa  Hwta  pbOiMoplMnr,  aia  dke  .        ^   -  t~ 

Tou  n.  24* 


Panlinan 

»H,n 

1  qnod  Yiro*  docennt.    Ep.  53  od 
1  tlju  BiuTiKoc  avK  !crr»  l^wv,  yiA 

L  da  Luaio,  T.  I. 

?.??'"? 
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sacred  word  prescribed  for  every  Sunday — to  give  out  for  sometiiiie 
beforehand  the  text  which  he  defigned  to  make  a  subject  of  discourse 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  to  exhort  them,  in  order  that  they  mi^ 
be  bettor  prepared  for  his  remarks,  in  the  meantime  to  reflect  upon  it 
themselves.^  In  like  manner,  Augusiin  says:  ^'Do  not  allow  yom^ 
selves  to  be  so  immersed  in  present,  earthly  things,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
say,  I  have  no  time  to  read  or  to  hear  Grod's  word."^  Among  the  charac- 
ters of  the  zealous  Christian,  whom  he  describes  under  the  figure  of  the 
ant,  as  one  that  treasures  up  from  the  divine  word  that  which  he  may 
have  occasion  to  use  in  the  time  of  need,  he  places  the  following :  '*  Hb 

foes  to  church  and  listens  to  God's  word ;  he  returns  home,  finds  a 
tible  there,  and  opens  and  reads  it."^  Often  does  Chrysostom  trace 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  life,  —  the  S|H:ead 
of  error  and  of  vice,  —  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  scriptures.^ 

Two  hindrances  to  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  mi^t  then  for 
the  first  time  unquestionably  have  been  removed,  had  Christianity  been 
directed  also  to  multiply  and  diffuse  the  means  of  general  mental  cultih 
Tation,  and  by  associations  formed  in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  supply  what 
individuals  could  not  obtain  for  themselves.  These  two  hindrances 
were^  first,  the  fact  that  but  few  knew  how  to  read,  and  second,  the  hi^ 
price  of  manuscripts.^ 

In  respect  to  this  second  hindrance,  of  poverty,  which  forbade  the 
purchase  of  a  Bible,  Chrysostom  reckoned  it  among  those  pretexts 
which  would  certainly  give  way  to  real  earnestness  and  zeal  about 
Christianity.  ^^  As  many  of  the  poorer  class,"  said  he,  ^^  are  constantlT 
making  this  excuse,  that  they  nave  no  Bibles,  I  would  like  to  asc 
them,  can  poverty,  however  great  it  may  be,  binder  a  man  when  he 
does  not  possess,  complete,  all  the  tools  of  his  trade  ?  What,  then!  is  it 
not  singular  that  in  this  case  he  never  thinks  of  laying  the  blame  to  his 
poverty,  but  does  his  best  that  it  may  not  hinder  bun ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  case  where  he  is  to  be  so  great  a  gainer,  he  complains 
of  his  poverty  ?  "^ 

As  to  those  who  were  prevented  from  studying  the  scriptures  lliem- 
selves,  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  cnurch,  as  Chrysostom  ex- 
plains in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  and  in  other  places,  was  to  serve 
as  a  remedy  for  this  want ;  for  on  these  occasions  not  single  passages 
merely,  but  entire  sections  and  whole  books  of  the  Bible,  were  read  in 

1  This  he  descrihes  as  his  method  in  the  ifimdi^     Catecfaes.  Y.  §  7.     Angnttfii 

disooarse  on  LazamSf  referred  to  in  the  pre-  makes  a  distinction  between  the  book  of 

ceding  note.    T.  I.  f.  737.  creation  and  the  book  of  the  sacred  writings : 

*  l^n  mihi  vacat  legere.  In  Psalm.  66,  In  istis  codidbns  non  ea  legunt,  nisi  qni 
1 10.  litteras  novemnt,  in  toto  mnndo  l«gMl  ft 

*  Andire  sermonem,  andire  leefcionem,  in-  idiota.  In  Psalm.  45,  ^  7.  Anfiutia  was 
Tenire  libmm,  aperire  et  legere.  In  Fsahoi.  in  want  of  a  Bible,  when  the  desire  first 
66,  4  3.  arose  in  his  mind  at  Mihm  to  become  more 

^  K  g.  Proosm.  in  episL  ad  Bom.  T.  IX  accurately  acquainted  with  the  divine  doc- 

1 426.  trines :  Ubi  ipsos  codices  qnsmmns  !  Unie 

*  CrriU  of  Jerusalem  adduces  as  a  rea-  aut  quando  comparamus  1  Confess.  L  Yl 
son  whj  all  could  not  read  the  Bible,  "  ig-  ^  IS.  A  difficulty  which,  to  be  sure,  be  could 
Borance  and  the  pressure  of  business,**  w  easily  surmount,  when  he  was  in  right 
flrdyrsr  &iva»rat  rdc  ypi^  avaytv^Ketv^  oest  about  the  matter. 
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eonneotioik  Henoe  many  vho  could  not  read  had  etill  been  able,  by  » 
eonBtaot  attendADce  at  church,  and  by  carefiilly  listeiung  to  the  pordona 
nad  in  each  y«ar,  to  treaaure  ap  in  their  memoriea  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  aacred  eoriptores.' 

2.  Sdatitm  of  PtMc  Wortlm  to  AH.  Chureh  Building*;  thar 
BmbelUaimentt ;  Imaget. 

We  reiDatl:ed  in  the  preceding  period,  that  the  primitive  Ghristiaii 
way  of  thinking  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  art,  aa  being  a  heathen 
|n«ctice.  This  etem  oppodtdon  to  est  would  naturally  cease  as  the  op- 
poeilion  to  the  now  constantly  declining  Fagamsm  relaxed.  Chrietiait- 
ity  might,  and  indeed  by  its  very  nature  should,  appropriate  to  its  own 
use,  purify,  ennoble,  and  sanctify  even  art:  but  the  danger  now  threat- 
ened, that  the  artistic  element  would  become  too  predominant  for  the 
Iwalthfol  development  of  religious  morals ;  that  external  splendor  and 
omiunent  would  supplant  the  umple  devotion  of  the  heart ;  that  sense 
.  ud  tibe  imagination  would  be  called  into  exercise  more  than  the  mind 
and  the  affections.  Yet  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  the  primitive 
evangelical  tamper,  directed  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
miuntained  the  straggle  with  this  new  tendency  which  threatened  to 
turn  devotion  away  from  the  inner  essence  of  reli^on. 

Kb,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  whole  outward  form  of  the  charch 
and  of  church  life  betokened  a  community  propagating  itself  in  opposi- 
tioQ  to  the  dominant  power,  a  community  peraecutcd  and  oppressed ;  so, 
ia  the  present,  the  altered  wtuation  of  this  community  manifested  itself 
in  its  whole  external  appearance.  The  churches  destroyed  under  the 
IKociefiian  persecution  were  again  rebuilt  in  greater  ma^ificence ;  the 
Christian  emperors  emulated  each  other  in  erecting  splendid  structures, 
and  in  embellishing  and  enriching  them  in  every  way.  Wealthy  and 
noble  laymen  followed  their  example ;  and  the  delusive  noUon  inaintt- 
atad  itself,  that,  in  so  doing,  men  performed  a  work  of  peculiar  merit 
and  of  the  highest  service  to  religion.  Many  believed  that  by  thus 
emtribnting  to  adorn  the  churches,  by  presenting  them  with  costly  ves- 
■els,  mounted  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  they  could  atone  for 
their  sins.  Hence  Chrysostom  felt  lumself  constrained  to  say :  "  God 
fitrbid  that  we  should  believe  it  is  enough  for  our  salvation,  if  we  rob 
widows  uid  orphans,  and  present  to  the  altar  a  golden  cbalice,  set  witb 
I««ciou8  stones !  Wouldst  thou  honor  the  offering  of  Christ  ?  Then 
present  him  thy  own  soul  as  an  offering,  for  which  he  himself  has  offered 
up  his  life.  Let  this  'become  a  golden  one ;  for  the  church  is  not » 
■kirehonse  of  gold  and  sOver  manufactures,  but  it  is  the  community  of 
angels  ;  hence  we  ask  for  souls ;  for  even  this  (donation  made  to  the 
church)  God  accepts  only  ibr  the  sake  of  souls.'    Hie  pious  and  en- 

1  Ai  wu  done  bj  Panhenini,  lAer-  *  ChrruMt  in  Matth.  b.  50,  f  3.  So  alw 
wild)  biabop  in  Lampunu,  in  who«e  jomb,  be  utyimbii  SOtb  homilT  on  Mattbew,  i  S: 
'~  ii  related.  liieraTum  impeninii,  uncianini     "  Inslud  of  presftiling  lo  tbs  church  iplen- 

_.    _.j  -f  .   .   -     ,   yjiem    aid  leiMila,  and  expending  I«rge  tonu  tn 

omuncDling  the  wdli  and  iIm  gronndt  of 
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lightened  abbot,  Isidonis  of  Pelasiam,  in  a  beautifully  written  letter, 
complains  of  his  bishop,  that  he  superfluously  decorated,  with  cosdy 
marbles,  the  outward  structure  of  the  church ;  whilst  he  persecuted  the 
pious,  and  thus  destroyed  the  true  church  consisting  of  the  community 
of  beUevers.  He  admonishes  him  to  be  careful,  and  distinguish  between 
the  church  building  and  the  church  itself;  the  latter  bemg  composed 
of  pure  souls,  the  former  of  wood  and  stone.^  In  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, said  he,  church  buildings  did  not  as  yet  eidst ;  but  the  church 
consisting  of  the  commimities  was  rich  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Now, 
the  church  structures  were  resplendent  with  marbles ;  but  the  church 
itself  was  barren  of  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit.' 

Magnificent  public  buildings,  already  erected,  and  pagan  temple0| 
were  also  occasionally  presented  as  gifts  to  the  churches,  and  were  conse- 
crated and  altered  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship.  Yet  it  might 
well  be  that,  in  the  provmcial  towns,  the  more  simple  places  of  assem- 
bly, which  bore  the  impress  of  Christian  antiquity,  continued  for  a  kmg 
time  to  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  splendid  church  edifices  in 
the  large  cities.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  (who  lived  after  the  middk 
of  the  fourth  century,)  labors  to  show,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  thai 
the  distinguishmg  mark  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with  Jud^sm  and 
Paganism,  could  not  consist  in  the  beauty  of  its  outward  buildings,  in 
which  it  was  excelled  b^  both  those  religions ;  but  what  constituted 
the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  what  it  had  in  preference  to  both  these 
religions,  was  the  spiritual  being  of  the  church,  the  community  of  be- 
fievers,  God's  true  temple.  The  living  God  would  have  living  temples. 
In  this  discourse  he  remarks,  that  no  Christian  churches  were  to  be 
found,  or  at  least  but  very  few,  which  could  be  compared  with  the 
ruins  of  the  neglected  heathen  temples.^  Doubtiess  this  language  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  literally  true.  We  must  make  allowance  for  what  should 
be  attributed  to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  or  explained  as  too  general  a 
conclusion  from  individual  examples. 

The  Christian  churches  were  planned  after  the  pattern  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  this  threefold  division  was  closely  connected  with 
the  whole  peculiar  form  of  worship,  as  it  had  sprung  out  of  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  priesthood,  corresponding  to  the  Jewish,  and  of  a 
New  Testament  sacrificial  service  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  three  parts  were,  firsts  the  front  court,^  where  all  the 
unbaptised.  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Catechumens,  could  stand  and  hear  the 
sermon  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  ;  the  place  assigned  to  all  the 
uninitiated :  next^  the  proper  temple,  the  place  assigned  to  the  com* 
munity  of  laymen,  believers  and  baptised  persons :  ^  finally ,  the  sanctu- 

w«re,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  snre,  bUhopt  *  Lib.  L  Tract  JLIV.    Qaod  aut  niillaiii 

Uke  Theophilos  of  Alexandria,  (who  hence  ant  perranim  est  per   omnem   ecdesiam 

bore  the  somame  of  'Xl'&quuvik^)  that  were  Dei  orationis  \xki  membmm,  quod  ponit 

very  willing  to  deprive  tne  poor  of  what  qnavis  mina  in  se  roergentiboB  idok>uUri» 

was  their  dne,  and  expend  it  on  the  erection  flsdibas  nnnc  nsqae  aliqaateniu  companuri 

of  splendid  boildincs.  *  Ilpdvaof,  vdpi^^,  femUi,  so  (Ailed  from 

^  Ort  iiXXb  hmvtKKhioia  Kot  dXAd  IicxAj;-  its  oblong  form. 

oiaoT9p(ov,  ^  /ihv  ydp  f^  6ftuiujv  ^*xCfVi  ^  *  The  vaocy  the  Upov  in  the  more  restrid- 

d*  &ir6  %i^9iv  Kot  (viKuv  oUndoftdroL  ed  sense  of  the  term ;  called  from  its  sliape 

*8Mlik.ILep.MS.  ivoBcvr  oavIs  eodMi^  (the  !»▼«,)  whos 
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ary,^ — tiie  place  appropriated  to  the  oflfering  of  the  New  Testament 
sacrifices,  ana  to  the  priests  who  presented  them,  and  therefore  separat- 
ed by  a  veil '  and  rading  ^  firom  the  other  parts  of  the  church.  Hero 
stood  the  altar :  here  stood  the  ^p6voc,  the  chair  (cathedra)  of  the  bishop ; 
and  in  a  semicircle  aronnd  it  were  seats  for  uie  clergy.  The  clergy 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  holy  sapper  within  the  limits 
which  separated  the  altar  firom  the  other  parts  of  the  church.^ 

The  consecration  of  new  churches  was  celebrated  with  great  solem- 
nity. It  was  a  popular  festival,  which  such  bishops  as  Theodoret  coui^ 
eonaly  invited  even  Pagans  to  attend ;  and  the  day  of  the  year  in 
which  this  consecration  had  been  made,  was  likewise  solemnized.  The  un- 
evangelical  notion  which,  like  so  many  other  errors  of  church  life,  grew 
out  of  the  confusion  of  outward  things  with  spiritual,  was  already  be- 
coming fixed,  that  by  this  consecration  the  churches  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity  of  their  own  ;  although,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  an  evangelical  tendency  of  spirit  which  placed  the 
essence  of  the  church  rather  in  the  communion  of  hearts,  and  derived 
all  tme  consecration  and  holiness  solely  from  the  direction  of  the  spirit, 
opposed  itself  to  this  error.^  Chrysostom  represents  the  benefit  of 
prayer  in  the  church  to  consist,  not  in  the  holiness  of  the  place,  but  in 
the  elevation  of  the  feelings  hy  Christian  communion,  by  the  bond  of 
hve  ;  ^  although  the  very  men  who,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  impulse 
of  their  purely  Christian  consciousness,  uttered  so  many  noble  thoughts 
in  oppoffltion  to  the  sensuous  and  Judaizing  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
those  dmes,  were  nevertheless  urged  on  by  that  spirit,  unconsciously,  to 
warrant  and  confirm  many  a  practice  which  was  at  war  with  that  purely 
Christian  consciousness.  Thus  Chrysostom,  for  example,  who,  as  is  ev^ 
dent  from  the  proofs  already  given,  understood  so  well  how  to  distin- 
guish and  hold  apart  the  New  Testament  point  of  view  from  that  of  the 
Old,  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the  church  to  the 
temple  of  the  Old  Testament,  mentioned,  among  other  things,  the  higher 
virtue  of  the  sacred  lamp  in  the  church,  compared  to  that  in  the  temple ; 
sbce,  by  the  oil  of  the  former,  miraculous  cures  had  been  wrought  by 

also  was  the  chancel,  from  which  the  holj  limits  of  the  sanctuarf.    Ambrose  b  re- 

•criptarefl  were  read,  and  occasionally  the  ported  to  have  been  the  fin>t  to  make  a 

■ermon  was  delivered,  (ajn3uv,  palnitnmf  change  in  this  respect  in  favor  of  the  empe- 

SQggcstiis.)    Usage  was  not  always  alike  in  ror  Theodosins :  he  assigned  the  latter  ft 

this  respect.    Sometimes  the  sermon  was  place  at  the  head  of  the  church,  immediate* 

preached  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  some-  It  in  front  of  the  limits.  (Trpd  ruv  dpv^ruv.) 

times  from  the  tribane,  ^iffM^  or  exedra  of  Sozom.  hist  eccles.  YII.  25. 

the  bishop.  *  The  term  '*  church  "  says  Chrysoatom, 

^  Tu  &yia  Ttjp  dyiiw,  rd  divTOy  sanctuari-  is  a  designation  of  fellowship,  —  iicK^aia 

UD,  Brffia  metonymice.  avarrffioToc  kqI  ainfodov  i<mv  bvoua.     In 

>  kft^^'pa.  Psalm.  149,  T.  V.  f.  498.    The  church  ia 

*  ILiyiOuitg,  canccUL  not  wall  and  roof,  but  faith  and  life  —  ^  ^«* 

*  As  in  this  distinction  of  the  clergy  is  lO^noia  ob  roixoc  Koi  6po^,  6?M  viartg  KtU 
exhibited  the  false  notion  of  the  priesthood,  pioc.    Sermo  in  Entrop.  T.  III.  f.  386. 

ao  the  Byzantine  spirit,  which  tended  to  draff  «  'Evrav^  lari  rl  irXeov,  oiw  iibfiovcia^ 

into  the  church  even  the  distinctions  of  Koi  if  ovfi^ia,  xa2  riH"  AyoTri/f  6  oMtauof, 

worldly  rank,  is  betrayed  in  the  circum-  It  is  true,  he  adds,  on  the  false  principle  of 

atancc  that  an  exception  was  made  in  this  the  priesthood,  by  which  he  too  was  fettered : 

case  with  regard  to  the  emperors,  who  were  nalalrGfv  Upiuv  H/xoc    De  incomprdienai- 

Abapermiued  to  take  Owiriiliioe  within  the  bili,  T.  L  f  469, 4  ^ 
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iliose  wno  used  it  in  the  exercise  of  tnie  fidth.^  It  was  charged  as  a 
high  misdemeanor  on  AthanasiuSi  that  on  the  Easter  festival  he  had  as- 
sembled the  community,  whom  the  other  churches  had  not  nxxn  enou|^ 
to  accommodate,  in  a  large  edifice  recently  founded  by  the  emperor  C^ 
stantine,  before  it  had  been  consecrated  according  to  the  usual  foroL 
Prayer  and  worship,  it  was  alleged,  ought  never  to  be  o&red  on  any 
unconsecrated  spot.  Athanasius  met  his  accusers  with  the  words'of 
our  Lord,  that  he  who  would  pray  should  shut  himself  in  his  chamber: 
no  place  therefore  was,  in  itself  considered,  too  profane  for  prayer.' 

As  it  regards  the  decoration  of  churches  with  representations  of  re- 
li^ous  objects,  it  is  necessary  first  to  distinguish  here,  from  other  images^ 
the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  sign  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  king- 
dom  of  evil,  the  token  of  redemption.  From  the  actions  of  daily  life, 
in  which  this  sign  was  everywhere  customarily  employed,  and  which 
were  thus  to  be  consecrated  and  sanctified,  the  sign  probably  passed 
over,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  places  where  the  Chiristian  communities 
assembled  for  worship,^  although  other  symbols  were  still  kept  away 
from  them  as  savoring  of  Paganism.  A  true  and  genuine  Christiaii 
feeling  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  practice,  when  this  symbol  was  employed 
not  onlv  in  tiie  consecration  of  all  ecclesiastical  transactions,  as  in  bap- 
tism, clerical  ordination,  the  ordinance  of  the  supper,  the  reUgLoas  cel^ 
bration  of  marriage,  but  also  in  other  transactions  of  life,  whether 
of  a  more  sorrowfiil  or  joyful  kind ;  the  feeling,  tiiat  the  Christian's 
whole  life,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  should  be  passed  with  one  constant 
reference  to  the  redemption,  and  sanctified  tiiereby.  But  with  most, 
this  resort  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  become  a  mere  mechanical  act, 
in  performing  which  they  either  were  not  conscious  themselves  of  the 
ideas  thus  symbolized,  or  else  transferred  to  the  outward  sign  what 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  faith  and  to  the  temper  of  the  heart  alone, 
and  thus  fell  into  a  superstitious  veneration  of  the  symbol  itself.  The 
cross,  hitherto  simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornaments,  was  now  gorgeously 
decorated,  as  the  altered  condition  of  the  church  was  thou^t  to  re- 
quire, with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones.  The  universal  use  of  tiiia 
symbol  is  thus  described  by  Chrysostom :  "  The  sign  of  universal  exe- 
cration, the  sign  of  extremest  punishment,  has  now  become  the  object  of 

1  Horn.  32,  Matth.  4  6.    'laaaiv  6ooi  fierd.  stitious  maltitnde,  the  whole  place  was  con- 

ifuniuc  KoX  cvKotpuq  kTuiUf)  xpt^^^ifViH  voo!7-  secrated,  and  could  no  longer  be  used  for 

ftara  ih>aav,  anj  ordinary  purpose  of  soda!  life.    Yerj 

'  Athenas.  apologia  ad  Constantinm,  \  17.  justly  was  it  remarked  by  the  bishop  Syne- 

To  what  profanation  of  holy  things  that  su-  sins,  complaining  of  this    transaction   to 

perstitious  reverence  for  the  external  signs  Theophilus,  patriarch    of   Constantinople, 

of  the  holy  was  capable  of  leading,  this  ex-  that  in  this  way  the  holiest  ordinances  conld 

ample  may  show.    Two  bishops  in  Lybia,  be  abused  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

about  the  year  420,  were  engaged  in  a  quar-  vilest  purposes.    He  said  it  was  not  the 

rel  aboot  the  possession  of  a  place,  which  manner  or  Christianity,  to  exhibit  the  di- 

may  have  been  of  some  importance  as  a  vine  as  a  thing  which  could  be  charmed  with 

fortified  place  of  refuge  from  the  incursions  magical  necessity  by  certain  formulas  of 

of  the  barbarians.    To  secure  this  spot  for  consecration ;  but  as  something  that  had 

his  church,  one  of  them  resorted  to  the  fol-  its  dwelling  in  the  pure  and  godlike  temper 

lowing  stratagem.    He  pressed  his  way  in  of  mind :    Qare  napdvai  rmc  ^na&eoi  Kot 

by  force,  caused  an  altar  to  be  brought,  and  raic  oUdcug  ru  i9eu  6ux&ia&jtv.    Synes.  ep. 

consecrated  upon  it  the  sacrament  of  the  67  ad  Theophilum. 

tapper.    Now  in  the  opmion  of  the  super-  *  See  vol  L  sect  S,  p  609 


vnivenal  longing  and  love.  We  aee  it  everyirhere  triumpbant :  w« 
find  it  in  booses,  on  the  roofe  and  tbe  walla  ;  in  cities  and  villages  ;  on 
the  market  place,  the  great  roada  and  in  deserU ;  on  mounttuns  and 
in  TalloTB  ;  ^  on  the  sea,  on  ahipe ;  on  books  and  on  weapons ;  on 
vearing  apparel,  in  the  marriage  chamber,  at  banquets,  on  vessels  of 
gold  and  of  silver,  in  pearls,  in  pictures  on  the  walls,  on  beds  ;  on  the 
bodies  of  brute  animals  that  are  diseased ; '  on  the  bodies  of  those  pos- 
seased  hj  evil  spirits ; '  in  the  dances  of  those  going  to  pleasure,  and 
in  the  associations  of  those  thatjnortjfy  their  bodies."  *  Men  like  Angus- 
tm  denounced  the  mere  mechanical  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cioaa,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  that  which  it  was  de- 
ngned  (o  indicate,  the  inward  bent  of  the  affections,  to  that  which 
■bould  have  a  living  existence  in  the  temper  of  the  heart.  The  sign  of 
the  cross  was  to  remind  believers  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  ci&mg, 
of  their  destination  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  through  suiferingB 
to  follow  Chribt  to  glory.  God  wanted  not  such  as  described  this  sign 
OB  their  foreheads,  but  such  as  practised  what  this  sign  denoted  in  their 
daily  lives,  such  as  bore  the  imitation  of  Christ's  humility  in  their 
hearts.' 

It  was  a  somewhat  different  case,  where  representations  of  the  human 
form  were  emphyed  with  religious  allusions.  That  tendency  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  penod,  still  ex- 
[vessed,  at  the  beginning,  its  opposition  to  such  representations.  But 
as  Christianity  gradually  pressed  its  way  into  popular  and  domestic  life, 
tiie  cases  must  continually  become  more  freijuent,  where,  in  place  of 
the  objects  of  pagan  worship,  those  would  be  substituted  which  were 
dear  to  the  faith  and  feelings  of  Christians.  Besides  this,  a  change 
had  now  taken  place  in  the  views  and  in  the  taste  of  the  Christians. 
Those  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  shrunk  from  the  outward  splendor 
rf  religion  as  savoring  of  Paganism,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  so  often 
mentioned  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  were,  by  the 
altered  condition  of  the  church,  led  rather  to  wish  to  see  Christianitr 
emblazoned  by  externa!  pomp  ;  and  the  conversion  of  many  was  of  such 
a  kind,  that  in  truth  their  tendency  to  materialism  in  religion  merely 
took  wiother  shape  and  turn.  They  would  fmn  have,  in  Christianity 
too,  a  rehgiou  presented  under  images  of  sense.     This  tendency,  the 

•  Also  on  windows,  —  54  in  Mntth.  f  i.  freqacnily  mode  the  Bign  of  iIib  enss  wilh 
"Esi  Tuv  ihipiAji';  pavements  loo  were  !md  Ihe  tingcr  on  Ihcirforchrnds.  Bullhcreare 
with  11^119  of  ihe  croea;  a  praclice  fur-  nbo  soeral  places  whcie  this  cxpIanntiOD 
bidden  by  Ihe  second  coaocil  of  Tmllii,  69 1 ,  does  nol  »Dflicc,  nnd  which  pcrhnjii  cud  b« 
c.  13.  andcrslood  in  no  other  tense,  than  lb*t 

'  See  aboTc,  the  acconnt  of  the  ih«tori-  Chtii^tians  nclually  imprinted  in  SDmc  waj 

dtn  S«Tenu.  or  other,  or  hang  the  sign  of  the  croiB  OD 

'  It  being  the  intention  to  expel  e(illpiril4  lh«ir  rorchcnds.    Anguslin.  in  Psalm.  73, 

bj  Ihe  power  of  ihe  (tdsj.  \  6.    Jam  in  fronlibns  regum  prciio«iuB  est 

*  See  the  honiily  on  Christ's  divinilj,  t  9,  sisnum  miHs,  t[uiim  gemma  diademalii. 
T.I.  f.  571.  We  frequcntlv  find  il  men-  In  Ps.  32,  Enamkt.  Ill.f  IS.eomnared  with 
tioned  aUo,  that  Chri>iiain  iore  thcmnof  what  Chrvsosiom  savs,  Exposit.  m  Fs.  10», 
tht  ma  «B  tlvir  fmhada.  cffin^-ere  crucem  p.  6,  T.  V.  f.  259.  tiavrrf  t^i  rov  /iiTii-jov 
in  fiTrtile.  tifTvr.oii'  Iv  ru  iirTLtJTu,  porlore  ^yy  tjrvvpfn'  jrcpi^pouev,  ov  ufv  fAijrni  fiA- 
(mcem  in  fronle ;  —  and  id  several  places,  vm,  liUil  lol  oiroi  oJ  ri  iiadiifiara  ^rpuui- 
ws  are  to  Dndcrsund  bj  it,  or  at  least  may  /ityai  tnip  ri  Sta^/iara  oLrmi  PaOTaiavm. 
wiiSost  hmiard  a&detM«ii4  bj  tt,  that  littj        *  AngnMia.  p.  Wt,  f  3,  p.  8S,  |  U 
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imperial  family  of  the  Coastantines  certainly  had  to  a  remarkable  d6» 
gree,  and  in  many  things  they  gave  the  tone  to  others.  As  a  sabstitote 
for  the  remiuns  of  old  pagan  art,  Gonstantine  lavished  on  the  ptd)lic  monu- 
ments with  which  he  embellished  the  new  imperial  city,  the  reptesentatiou 
of  religious  objects  taken  from  the  circle  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
as,  for  example,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  Christ  under  the  image  of  tlie 
Good  Shepherd.^  The  sister  of  this  emperor,  Gonstantia,  the  widow  of 
Licimus,  petitioned  the  bishop  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  for  a  figure  of 
Christ. 

It  was  not  the  church-teachers,  then,  nor  the  leaders  and  heads  of 
the  communities,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  Christians,  with  whom  wd 
reckon  also  the  lofty  ones  of  the  earth,  that  introduced  the  use  of  re- 
Hgious  images.  At  Rome,  the  names  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
being  often  coupled  together  as  martyrs,  and  the  memory  of  both  cel^ 
brated  on  the  same  day,  it  came  about,  that  the  figure  of  Christ,  ai* 
tended  by  these  two  apostles,  was  painted  on  the  walls ;  a  &ct  by  whidi 
many  of  the  heathen  were  misled  to  suppose  that  Paul  had  been  chosen 
among  the  apostles  by  Christ  during  his  earthly  lifetime.^  Images  of 
martyrs,  venerated  monks,^  and  bishops,  were  dispersed  far  and  wide. 
The  Antiochians  had  the  likeness  of  their  deceased  bishop  Meletius  en* 
graven  on  their  signets,  and  painted  on  cups,  goblets,  and  on  the  walk 
of  their  chambers.^  The  figure  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac  was  a 
&vorite  subject  of  Christian  art.^  Among  the  rich  and  noble  men  and 
women  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  Christianity  was  af- 
fected even  in  the  mode  of  dress ;  and,  as  often  happens,  it  was  supposed 
the  corrupt  inclinations  which  remained  essentially  the  same,  were 
sanctified  by  the  seemly  show  of  a  Christian  outside.  When  it  was  the 
fashion  for  men  and  women  of  rank  to  wear  garments  on  which 
the  whole  representation  of  a  chase  was  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver 
threads,  they  who  made  pretensions  to  piety,  on  the  other  hand,  chose 
the  representation  of  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  ;  of  the  man  sick  of 
the  palsy,  who  took  up  his  bed  and  walked ;  of  the  blind  man  re* 
stored  to  sight ;  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood ;  of  the  Magda- 
lene who  embraced  the  feet  of  Jesus  ;  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazams. 
Bedizened  with  such  figures,  they  supposed  —  as  Asterius,  bishop  of 
Amasia,  in  Pontus,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  asserts  —  that 
their  dress  must  be  well  approved  in  the  sight  of  Grod.®  This  excellent 
church-teacher  advises  them  rather  to  dispose  of  such  garments  for  as 
much  as  they  would  bring,  and  use  the  avails  to  honor  the  living  inh 
ages  of  God  :  instead  of  carrying  about  the  sick  of  the  palsy  on  their 
garments,  rather  to  look  up  the  actually  sick  and  relieve  them  ;  instead 
of  wearing  on  their  bodies  a  kneeling  penitent  in  embroidery,  rather  to 
mourn  over  their  own  sins  with  a  penitent  spirit.^ 

1  Euseb.  do  v.  C.  IH.  49.  ^  See  Gregor.  Nyss.  orat  in  Abrah.  T. 

'  Christns  simul  cum  Petro  et  Paulo  in  III.  opp.  Paris.  1638,  f.  476.   Comp.  Aagos- 

pictis  parietibus.    Augnstin.  de  consensu  tin.  c.  Faustum.  1.  22,  c.  73,  tot  locis  pictum. 

ETangelistarum,  1. 1.  ^  16.  ^  Asterius  de  divite  ct  Lazaro  :  Tavta 

•  Aj  for  example,  Simeon  the  Stylite.  notovvTeg    ex'mjhtv    vofii^ovrnv,  koI    Ifurria 

See  above.  icexapiafuva  rift  i^^^  afupuvvv(T^at 

^  ChrrsoBtom.  Hon&iL  in  Meletiiini,  T.  IL  ?  See  above. 
£619. 
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At  ilie  same  time,  we  should  take  puna  to  distinguish  the  different 
{Konts  of  view  in  which  images  were  regarded  bj  individual  chnrch- 
tescben.  If  they  opposed  die  nae  of  images  in  the  church,  because 
the;  feared  it  would  degenerate  into  an  idolatrous  veneration  ;  if  they 
strove  to  elevate  tlie  reh^on  of  the  senses  to  that  of  the  spirit ;  if  they 
especially  rejected  the  images  of  Christ  on  tho  score  of  some  particular 
pnnciple  of  doctrine,  yet  we  axe  not  warranted  for  these  reasons  to 
conclode  that  they  condemned,  in  general,  all  representations  of  reli- 
l^ua  objects. 

Agfunst  images  of  Christ  in  particular,  there  might  be  the  more  decid- 
ed opposition,  masmuch  as  the  whole  tradition  of  the  church  witnessed 
that  no  genuine  likeness  of  Christ  existed :  in  &ct,  the  very  reason  why 
ineD  resorted  so  much  to  symbolical  and  parabolical  representations,  in 
reference  to  the  Saviour  and  his  work,  was,  that  they  were  conscious  of 
possessing  no  genuine  image  of  his  person. 

The  strongest  to  declare  himself  aj^iunst  images,  was  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  in  his  letter  in  reply  to  Constantia's  request  for  an  image  of 
Christ.  On  the  one  hand,  wc  observe,  atill  manifesting  itself  in  Euaebi- 
na,  that  arcrsion  to  images  which  was  closely  connected  with  the  more 
ancient  Christian  dew  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  with  that  sterner  op- 
poudon  to  every  thing  bordering  on  Paganism ;  not  less,  too,  ttie  by  no 
means  un^Tounued  anxiety,  lest  the  devotion  of  the  princess,  taking  too 
sensuous  a  direction,  mi^ht  be  turned  wholly  aside  from  the  essence  of 
Christianity :  on  the  other  biLnd,  along  with  these  common  traits  of  Christ- 
Unity,  we  see  a  great  deal  besides,  derived  from  the  peculiar  notions  in 
Origen's  system  of  faith,  which  Eusebius  was  inclined  to  favor.  "  What 
do  you  understand,  may  I  ask,  by  an  image  of  Christ  ? " —  says  Euse- 
Inns.  "  You  can  surely  mean  nothing  else  but  a  representation  of  the 
earthly  form  of  a  servant,  which,  for  man's  sake,  he  for  a  short  time 
assumed.  Even  when,  in  t}d»,  liis  divine  majesty  beamed  forth  at  the 
traosfigiiration,  his  disciples  were  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  such 
g^ry ;  but  now  the  figure  of  Clirist  is  become  wholly  deified  and  spirit- 
oaltzed,  —  transfigured  into  a  form  analogous  to  his  divine  nature.^ 
Who,  then,  has  power  to  draw  the  image  of  such  a  glory,  exalted  above 
every  earthly  form  ?  Who,  to  represent  in  lifeless  colors  the  splendor 
which  radiates  from  such  transcendent  majesty  ?  *  Or  could  you  be 
satisfied  with  such  an  image  as  tho  Pagans  made  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  thing  represented  ?  Bat  if 
you  are  not  seeking  for  an  image  of  the  transfigured  godlike  form ; 
but  for  one  of  the  earthly,  mortal  body,  so  as  it  was  constituted  before 
this  change,  yon  must  have  forgotten  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  forbid  us  to  make  any  ima;zc  of  that  which  is  in  the  heav- 
ens above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  Where  have  you  ever  seen  any 
such  in  the  church,  or  heard  of  tlicir  being  there  from  others  ?     Have 

•  Ilut  ftt  TflC  ciVti  davpnoTTi^  no!  a^J/nmii    ^  ri  t!ioc  tl{  T^r  tcanirm  noJ  tfraS  Sofay 

tv  foi  i'«)*iir  oinint,  (i«ina  ric  ^^ypaifi-  '  Ti(  6'  oCt  t^c  neaVTJK  afiac  «   uit 

03IOI ;  We  n^cognite  the  Origeniil.   Cemp.     AJiw  raf  annariiJoiaac  Koi  uiroorpajTroimjc 
to).  L  *cct.  3,  p.  1069.     T^  rou  iov}Mi  /lop-     fiaa/utpvyui  oio(  li  uv  ilii  tttraxapaiai  fitpcit 
■at  Afix«¥  Ipiifaot  col  gmjpaftoif. 
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not  such  things  (images,  therefore,  of  religions  objects)  been 
fiurfrom  the  churches  over  the  world?"  ^  He  sind  he  once  saw  in  a  woman's 
possession,  two  figures  of  men  in  the  garb  of  philosophers,  which  she 
pretended  were  Christ  and  Paul.  But  he  made  her  gire  them  up,  lest 
some  scandal  might  result  firom  them  either  to  herself  or  to  othen ;  lest 
it  might  seem  that  the  Christians,  like  idolaters,  carried  about  th^ 
Gtoi  in  an  image.^  Paul,  he  observed,  exhorts  all  Christians  to  cleave 
no  longer  to  the  things  of  sense,^  saying :  ^^  Though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  longer." 
The  godless  sect  of  the  Simonians  had  sax  image  of  Simon  Magus ;  and 
he  himself  had  seen  unong  the  Manicheans  a  figure  of  Mani.  **  But 
we,"  he  concludes,  '^  who  confess  that  our  Lord  is  Grod,  we  must  let  the 
whole  longing  of  our  hearts  be  directed  to  the  intuition  of  him  in  his 
divine  character ;  we  must  therefore  cleanse  our  hearts  with  all  earnest- 
ness, since  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  Gx>d.  Still,  should  any 
one  be  anxious  to  see  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  instead  of  beholding  him 
fince  to  face,  what  better  could  he  have,  than  that  which  he  himself  has 
drawn  in  the  sacred  writings  ?"  ^  Thus,  a  truer  image  of  Christ  could 
be  found  in  the  exhibition  of  his  life,  as  recorded  in  the  gospel  history, 
than  in  the  representation  of  his  bodily  form.  The  manner  in  which 
EusebiuB  speaks,  in  his  church  history,  concerning  the  busts  of  Christ, 
which  it  was  said  the  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood  at  Csesarea 
Philippi  had  made,  as  a  memorial  of  her  gratitude  to  Christ ;  and  tiie 
manner  in  which  he  there  speaks  of  other  ancient  images  of  Christ  and 
of  Paul,  perfectly  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  lum  in  the  pres- 
ent letter :  for  in  this  latter  passage  also,  he  consiaers  it  as  a  pagan 
way  of  expressing  reverence  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind.^ 

In  respect  to  Asterius,  his  polemical  attacks  were  directed,  as  may 
be  gathered  &om  the  passages  already  cited,  not  so  much  against  the 
use  of  religious  images  generally,  as  agsdnst  that  pomp  and  display, 
which,  to  the  injury  of  active  Christian  charity,  followed  in  its  train. 
Tet  even  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  on  the  same  grounds  with  Eu- 
sebius,  particularly  of  images  to  represent  Christ ;  and  maintained  that 
men  ought  not  to  renew  and  multiply  the  servant-form  which  Christ 
once,  during  the  days  of  his  flesh,  voluntaiily  assumed  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  ^'  Bear,"  said  he,  ^^  the  Logos,  who  is  a  spirit,  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  within  your  souls."  ^  In  these  views  of  Eusebius  and  Asterius, 
there  was  manifestly,  however,  something  of  a  one-sided  chaitu^ter. 

1  Ovxt  <Je  Kad*  d^^c  1%  oUovfiivfii  i^(^pia-  by  Boivin  in  the  remarks  on  the  second  toI- 

Toi  KoX  7:6/>(hj  tCjv  kKi^aluv  TTtifrvycUievrai  ume  of  Niccphorus  Gregoras.  f.  795. 

TOiavTa]  ' 'Qf    tUog  rCtv  Trd?Mi(jv  uTtapa^Xiicroc 

*  'Ivd  fi^  doKOftev  dtKijv  eldctXoXaTpowrcjv  ola  aur^pnc  h&ifuifj  (Tvi'ip^d^  TOff  iavroic 
Tdv  i^iov  fj/iuv  tv  eiKOVi  nepi^pEiv.  toi'tov  rifigv  eludoTuv  rbv  rpoKov,    £iu^ 

*  Hav/Mv  rl  Ilkovu  rjfui;  iraidevovroCy  fi^-  VII.  c.  1 8. 

Ken  ToZf  aapxiKOic  npoffovixfiv.  *  'ApKst  yrip  ofro  fj  fua  r^f  hfouftarwrfuf 

*  A  fragment  of  thia  letter  is  pre8er>'ed  Ta7reivoopom<fT],  ;/v  avx^aiperuic  6C  17/idf  jca- 
amon[^  the  transactions  of  the  council  of  retV^aro.  'Etti  <5e  r^f  Vt'.tW  ''^i'  ^aaru^uv 
Iconoclasts  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  754;  votjrC)^  rbv  uau/mrav  ?jdyov  nepi6cpe.  Be- 
and  from  these  it  has  been  adopted  into  tlie  spccting  the  connection  of  these  views  with 
sixth  action  of  the  seventh  oecumenical  the  peculiar  form  of  his  system  of  fiuth, 
council,  or  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  see  below,  in  the  fourth  section 

AJ3.  787.    More  of  it  hu  been  published 
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Tbtj  beb«7,  iDJ|Ort,  tiie  restricted  notions,  pecnlinr  to  Uie  earlier  ChriBt- 
iaa  period,  of  ChiiBt's  serrast-form ;  and  in  part  tbey  show  a  certain  ' 
KecvPlatoiiio  contempt  of  the  body.  The  earthly  humui  natore  of 
Christ  was  sot  recognised  here  in  the  profonnd  meaning  whioh  it  must 
ind  sdionld  have  for  the  Christian  feelings :  for  to  these,  OTerything  tliat 
pertainB  to  the  pmelv  human  nature,  even  now,  in  its  present  earthly 
t(«iD,haa  beensaoctified  and  ennobled  by  Christ;  and  on  this  side, the 
omvOTsal  Christian  feeling  would  naturally  plead  in  favor  of  the  images  of 
Christ  against  their  opponents :  although,  on  the  other  side,  t^o  troly 
eraQgehcal  directUHi  of  these  latter,  wluch  points  away  &om  the  senai- 
Ue  to  the  spiritnal  Christ,  communicating  himself  in  spiritual  fellow- 
ihip,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  this  tendency,  Asteriua  could  never- 
thelesa  approve  of  the  juctures  of  sufieriug  martyia,  and  speak  with 
lirelv  interest  of  the  impression  which  a  picture  of  this  sort  had  made 
on  himself.' 

In  the  same  sense  in  which  Asterius  spoke  ag^st  those  who  were  in  &e 
hatdt  of  displaying  on  their  dress  the  representation  of  sacred  stories  as  a 
natk  of  piety,  in  diia  same  sense  another  church-teacher,  near  tlie  closs 
of  the  fourdi  century,  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium  in  Phrygia,  r^ 
baked  those  whose  piety  consisted  in  multiplying  dead  images  of  the 
Bunts,  instead  of  coj^ng  their  example  in  the  practice  of  Christian  rir- 
tnee.^  Thus,  too,  Chrysostom  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  disclaiming  all 
knowledge  of  a  sensuous  image  of  Christ,  but  ever  speaking  of  Christ's 
Boral  imago  alone  in  the  copying  of  his  holy  walk,  or  pointing  away  to 
the  intuition  of  Christ  dorificd  in  the  eternal  life.  In  respect  to  the 
fimner, he  remarks :  "Teach  the  soul  to  form  a  mouth  which  is  like  the 
mouth  of  Christ ;  for  she  can  form  such  a  one  if  she  will.  And  how  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  By  what  colors  ?  By  what  materials  ?  By  no  colors, 
BO  materials ;  but  only  by  virtue,  by  meekness,  and  homiUty.  How 
niany  are  there  amongst  us  who  wish  to  see  his  form  ?  Behold,  wo  can 
not  only  see  him,  but  also  be  like  him,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest."^ 
And  with  regard  to  the  ktter  he  says,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
ntyesty  of  Christ's  appearance  :  "  Perhaps  you  are  now  seized  with 
die  desire  of  beholding  that  image.  But  if  we  will,  we  may  see  a 
far  better  one."  *  The  same  spirit  is  manifest  also  in  Augustin,  as 
irtien  ho  says :  "  Let  us  hear  the  gospel  with  such  a  mind,  as  if  we  saw 
die  Lord  present  before  us ;  and  let  us  not  say  to  ourselves, '  Blessed 
Ire  they  who  could  see  him ; '  since  many  among  those  who  saw  him 
have  perished ;  but  many  among  us  who  have  not  seen  him,  believe  on 
lum.  The  Lord  is  above ;  but  here,  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  is  die 
Lord  of  truth.'" 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  men  began,  by  degrees,  to  deco- 
rate the  churches  also  with  images  —  apractice,  however,  which  did  not 
become  general  until  near  the  close  of  this  century.^    Men  of  wealth 

1  See  hi*  di«coiine  on  the  martyrdom  oT  fngment  in  the  VI  act.  of  the  second  Nl- 

Eapbemia.  ceoe  cotindl. 

*  Oi  yip  r«V  n-ivafi  ri  aapiuxa  npooum  ■  In  Klalth.  H.  TS,  Tel  T9,  \  1. 
Tw  iyiiiv  did  xfiu/wruv  im/iMt  ifdv  hnv  *  In  XtUb.  H.  aTtnl  SS,  f  I- 
n6ti,  M  ail  rp^^ifuv  twtwv,  i}JiA  t^  <nuU-         ■  In  Eruig.  Job.  TttcL  90,  t  4- 
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and  rank  who  founded  churches,  wished  them  to  be  set  out  with  all  the 
embellishments  of  art,  and  so,  too,  with  the  rich  ornament  of  picturea ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  churches  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  martyra 
were  adorned  with  the  representations  of  Iheir  suflFerings,  and  with  pii^ 
turcs  from  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  When, 
on  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs,  great  multitudes  of  the  people  flocked 
to  these  churches,  these  pamtings  were  to  serve  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining, touching,  edifying,  and  instructing  the  rude  and  ignorant,  who 
could  not  be  instructed  and  edified  by  means  of  books.^  Still,  many 
influential  "voices  were  heard  objecting  to  the  superfluity  of  picture  onu^ 
ments ;  and  others,  against  the  use  of  them  at  all  in  ttie  churches.  A 
respectable  man  at  Constantinople,  who  wished  to  erect  a  church  in  mem- 
ory of  the  martyrs,  conceived  the  plan  of  ornamenting  it  with  various  pio- 
tures  from  nature,  which  perhaps  were  to  have  some  symbolical  rneaO' 
lag,  and  also  with  many  signs  of  the  cross.  But  the  pious  monk  Nilue, 
a  worthy  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  to  whom  he  commumcated  his  design, 
advised  him  to  be  sparing  of  picture  ornaments :  it  was  a  cUldish  tinug^ 
said  he,  to  dissipate  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  faithful  by  such  odk 
jects.^  Insteaa  of  this,  he  should  erect  in  tlie  sanctuary,  and  in  each 
compartment  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  a  single  cross,  and  decorate 
the  church  with  paintings  of  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
80  that  those  who  could  not  read  the  sacred  scriptures  themselves  mi^ 
be  reminded,  by  looking  at  the  paintings,  of  those  examples  of  piety^ 
and  thus  excited  to  imitate  them.  He  ought  to  abstain  from  all  supe^ 
fluilies,  and  seek  rather,  by  fervent  prayer,  by  steadfast  faith,  by  invinh 
cible  hope  in  God,  by  alms,  humility,  studf/  of  the  holy  scriptures,  comh 
passion  towards  his  fellow-men,  kindness  to  seruantSj  and  observance  of 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  adorn  and  to  preserve  himself 
and  all  his  family.^  When  the  aged  bishop,  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  or 
Constantia,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  making  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  came 
to  a  church  in  one  of  the  neighboring  villages,  and  there  found  on  a 
curtain  a  human  image,  whether  it  was  of  some  representation  of  Christ  or 
of  a  siunt,  he  immediately  rent  the  cloth,  expressing  great  indignation.  It 
was  contrary,  said  he,  to  the  authority  of  holy  scripture,  that  the  image 
of  a  man  should  be  hung  up  in  a  Christian  church.^  The  cloth  woiul 
be  in  better  use  to  shroud  the  body  of  some  poor  man.  This  arbitrarj 
proceeding  having  excited  dissatisfaction,  after  his  return  he  sent  to  the 
parish  priest  of  the  church  another  curtain,  to  replace  the  one  he  had 

torn  at  Ckmstsntinqile,  as  well  as  at  Anti-  find  an  allnsion  here  to   images    in   Ite 

och,  there  is  not  to  he  found  —  thouf^h  he  churches,  but  with  the  palace  of  a  hxdm 

frequently  alludes  in  his  figures,  metaphors,  which  is  ornamented  with   columns  tai 

and  comparisons,  to  the  manners  and  cos-  statues. 

toms  of  his  time  —  any  reference  to  images  ^  See  Paulinas  of  Nola,  carmen  IX.  et  X 

in  the  churches.    Montfaucon,  indeed,  sup-  de  S.  Felicis  natali. 

posed  tiiat  he  found  such  an  allusion  in  the  ^  Ni/nrudpc  xat  ^petpoirpivr^^  rd  toU^  wp^ 

H.  X.  Enhcs.  \  2,  but  wrongly ;  for,  in  this  Xex^eiotv  irepiiv?M\'7fij(u  rdv  dfda^^ibv  rSm 

place,  C;hr\'sostom  is  speaking,  not  of  the  iriantv. 

TisiWe,  but'of  the  invbible  church,  —  of  the  »  Nil.  1.  IV.  cp.  61. 

pillars  in  this  according  to  a  spirittial  sense ;  ^  Detestatus  m   ecclesia  Christi,  oontiB 

and  in  truth  he  there  compares  the  invisible  auctoritatem  scriptnranim,  hominis  pendon 

ebnrch,  not  with  a  splcnaU  church  erfi/fce,  imagincm. 

in  which  case  nnqiieitionaldy  we  shoold 
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Iran  down,  and  called  upon  the  lushop  John  of  Jerusalem  to  see  to  it 
duU  for  the  fdtare  no  such  chuicb-haD^gs,  bo  coDtradictory  to  the 
Christiaa  reli^on,  should  be  nsed.^  We  see  in  this  the  pioos,  indeed, 
bnt  unpalient  and  narrow  seal  which  characterized  this  man  generally. 
Bad  be  better  tmdentood  the  tfont  of  the  Old-Testiunent  command, 
and  been  capable  of  dnlj  distongnishing  &om  each  other  the  Old  and 
the  If  e«-Testament  economies,  he  wonld  not  have  been  so  greatly  ex- 
cited hj  what  he  saw.  Stdll,  however,  it  was  the  way  of  thinking  c^  the 
ancient  church,  which  he  foUowed  oat  in  this  case ;  and  at  all  events  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  principle,  as  it  seems,  on  which  he 
proceeded  here,  but  simply  his  arbitrary  motU  of  proceeding,  which  ex- 
cited oppoution.'  But,  without  much  question,  this  zeal  of  pious  men  is 
jastified,  when  we  reflect  how  easily  the  prevailing  spirit  of  piety,  which 
ma  directed  on  eenuble  and  outward  things,  night  betray  the  rude 
smltitnde,  who  were  to  be  gradually  weaned  fran  Paganism,  to  the  so- 
peistitMnu  veneration  of  images ;  especially,  as  the  excessive  reverence 
pittd  to  sunta  would  soon  be  transferred  also  to  their  pctures,  and  as 
t^orta  of  the  marvellous  effects  produced  by  the  images  which  men 
were  accustomed  to  regard  with  peculiar  venemUon,  aa  also  by  the 
nliqnes  of  the  saints,  soon  became  widely  spread. 

Angnstin,  as  early  as  the  last  times  of  the  fourth  century,  was  forced 
to  complain  of  the  &ct  that  many  worshippers  of  images  were  to  be 
found  among  the  rude  Christian  multitude* — which  worship  of  images 
the  Manicheans  l^d  aa  a  reproach  against  the  whole  church;  but  lie 
reckoned  those  image-worshippers  as  belonging  to  the  great  mass  of 
nominal  Christians  to  whom  ttie  essence  of  Chriatdaoity  waa  unknown/ 

In  the  Western  church  this  moderate  tendency,  between  unconditional 
oppoadon  to  images  and  image-worship,  mointsuned  itself  till  lato  into 

■  Qiua  oonu  nlicioiieni  noilniin  TCai-  phanini  to  the  etnperor  Tbeottociaa,  f.  391, 

■Ht.    See  q).  51,  Hieroafm.  tyui.  opera  In  which  he  writes  lo  him,  that  he  had  ofieo 

■d.  TdUni,  T.  I.  r.  £52.  called  on  hii  collcaeuca  to  aloliih  the  Inift- 

*  The  conncil  of  the  leooocIwM  U  Con-  km.  bni  the*  wonlfnot  listen  «  moment  to 

UMotiaoftIt  cited  aereial  wiilingi  of  Kpi-  nii  reprewn  lotions.     It  ia  hinllv  probable, 

pbanitis  againii  imuiea,  in  which  he  mun-  however,  that  at  thia  early  jieriud  Kiiiph*- 

tuned  thM  ihcj  ought  to  be  tu«d  ndther  in  nios  would  have  fonTiil  nnj  ocmiion  for  re- 

tin  chnreh.  ikor  at  (he  cemeuriei  of  the  sorting  to  the   aathorily  of  an    emperor 

aanvra,  nor  in  pdnte  dwetlings ;  bat  the  Sftainst  the  imago  ;  and  this  rery  incident 

•anunencas  of  these  piece*  is  extremely  with  John,  biMhop  of  Jerusalem,  renders  it 

Eahle  to  snspicion.     As  well  the  enemies  as  improvable  that  Gpiphanin?,  in  hit  deotara- 

At  friends  of  images  indnlged  ihemselTes  tions  a^nst  the  imacea,  conld  hnye  fonnd 

'    '  '   '  ling*  onder  ancient  ten-  at  that  time  so  violent  : 


crated  names,  in  faror  of  their  respediTe  should  rather  seem  that  the  enemies  of  im- 

principles.    The  Mends  of  images  appealol  ages  in  the  eichlh  centnry  fabriraicd,  in  thll 

to  the  fad  that  theae  vnidngs,  ascribed  to  case  also,  ocruirenrcs  of  an  earlier  period, 

^iphanina,  had  remained  hitherto  unknown  eon«sjunding  to  wbat  waa  dcme  in  their 

to  ereiy  bodj.    And  Ihon^  thia  cannot  be  own  time.    Frobablr  that  ungle  incident  ia 

iwnirilirr—l  a  deciure  proof  againat  their  the  lift  of  Epiphanra*  iriiidi  has  been  re- 

miiiirMMa   yet  then  fragments  bear  on  lateid,  waa  the  oocaaian  of  such  writings  b* 

ueir  &eB  roaoj  marks  of  baring  been  fab-  ing  forged  in  his  lu 

ikaied.    The  Rnt  cited  words  of  Epiph*-  'Kori  maltote* 

■Im  (GondL  Nic  n.  actio  VI  CondL  ed.  ~ 
BaidaiB.  T.  IT.  f.  390)  eonMpoed  in  fact 

too  Bcarty  with  die  otdinaiy  node*  of  ex-  i 
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the  following  period ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  ease  of  <ihe  Boman 
bishop,  Gregory  the  Great,  with  whom  we  shall,  begin  ihe  next  follow- 
ing period. 

But  this  moderate  tendency  did  not  so  muntain  itself  in  tbe  Eastern 
church.  Here  the  progress  was  rapid  from  one  step  to  another.  The 
spirit  of  the  East,  prone  to  excess  in  the  expresuon  of  feeUngs ;  its  more 
lively,  warm  imagination ;  its  confounding  of  the  sign  with  the  thing 
represented ;  its  predominant  artistic  sense ;  all  this  brought  it  about 
at  an  early  period  in  the  Oriental  church,  that  not  only  the  multitude 
passed  from  the  use  of  images  to  the  worship  of  them,  but  even  tile 
church-teachers  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  prevut 
ing  spirit,  and  sought  to  defend  their  course  on  scientific  grounds.  In 
the  course  of  the  sixth  century,  it  was  already  a  ruling  custom  in  the 
Greek  church  for  persons  to  prostrate  themselves  before  images  as  a 
token  of  reverence  to  those  represented  bv  them  (the  vpooxinnfmc,^  Al- 
ready did  the  Jews  lay  hold  of  this  prevailing  worship  of  images  to  ac- 
cuse the  Christians  of  apostacy  from  the  divine  law,  which  forbade  the 
use  of  images  in  religion,  and  of  idolatry.  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapo- 
lis,  in  the  ble  of  Cyprus,  who,  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote 
an  apology^  for  Christianity  and  for  the  Christian  church,  against  die  acco- 
aations  of  the  Jews,  was  forced  already  to  pay  particukr  attention  to 
these  charges.  What  remains  to  us  of  this  writing  ^  is  of  importance,  as 
giving  us  information  respecting  the  character  of  the  veneration  paid  to 
images  in  this  period,  and  respecting  the  light  in  wUch  this  practice 
was  regarded  by  those  who  expressed  with  consciousness  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

He  maintains,  against  the  Jews,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  directed 
unconditionally  against  all  devotional  use  of  images,  but  only  against 
the  idolatrous  use  of  them  ;  since,  in  fact,  the  tabernacle  and  the  tem- 
ple both  had  their  images.  But  from  the  idolatrous  adoration  of 
images,  the  Christians  were  assuredly  far  removed.  They  showed,  in 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  their  love  and  reverence  towards  Christ,  who  was 
represented  by  it,  in  accordance  with  a  principle  grounded  in  human 
nature.  As  s^ectionate  children,  whose  father  is  on  a  journey,  if  they 
do  but  see  his  coat,  his  chsur,  or  his  mantle  in  the  house,  embrace  eveiy 
Buch  article  and  kiss  it  with  tears,  so,  too,  we  believers,  out  of  our  tran- 
scendent love  to  Christ,  reverence  everything  which  he  did  but  touch ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  represent  the  symbol  of  his  passion  in  churches, 
in  houses  and  shops,  in  the  market  place,  on  the  articles  of  clothing; 
80  that  we  may  have  it  constantly  before  our  eyes,  and  may  be  re- 
nunded  of  it,  and  not  forget  it,  as  Uie  Jews  have  forgotten  their  Gh)d. 
He  argues  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  ceremony  of  prostration  some- 
times occurs  as  a  mark  of  respect  even  to  men,  and  Hierefore  could  not 
by  any  means  imply  the  notion  of  idolatry.  He  refers  to  the  cures  said 
to  have  been  wrought  on  energumens  by  means  of  images ;  —  and  in- 
deed, it  may  earily  be  conceived  that  the  impression  made  on  the  imagi- 
nation and  feelings  by  the  sight  of  such  objects  might,  in  the  case  of 

^  TIm  (higmeiili  in  Uw  fourth  action  of  the  leoond  TSSkmt  ooondL    HArdnin.  Condi 

xy.tiM. 
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8  of  Has  sort,  uisng  from  ths  pecoUar  nerrous  system  and  dis- 
pontioD  of  the  mdividn&l,  produce  eztroordinary  effects.  Id  the  same 
nuumer  may  be  enUmed  also  what  he  aays  about  the  sudden  coii7eiv 
mooB  wron^t  by  the  nght  of  images,  as  evidence  of  the  virtue  residing 
B  them ;  — ■  that,  in  ahnost  evoiy  part  of  the  world,  ahandoaed  men, 
miderera,  robben,  profligates,  idolaters,  were  every  day,  by  the  n^t 
<f  the  eron,  awakened  to  conviction,  and  not  otdy  so,  but  led  to  r»- 
DDonce  the  world  and  practise  eveiy  virtue.  All  wMch,  though  iheto- 
Beally  over-wroaght,  yet  cannot  be  pure  fabrication,  bat  was  probably 
dnwn  bfxa  some  few  individual  examples  in  which  rude  minds,  by  the 
B^  of  the  cross  or  of  other  images,  were  suddenly  overpowered,  and 
quit  a  life  wholly  abandoned  to  sin  for  penitence  in  Monachism.  Bnt 
It  may  indeed  be  a  question  whether  the  cri^  to  which  men  wei* 
Wra^t  by  sadden  impresmons  of  this  sort  had  not  been  prepared  long 
beforehand,  and  whether  the  effect  produced  was  of  a  permanent  char- 
■eter.  To  that  which  really  occurrea,  the  ready  ima^nation  of  the  East 
now  added  a  great  desl  that  never  happened.  Thus  arose  the  storiea 
aboat  niiracaloas  images,  from  which  blood  had  been  seen  to  trickle. 
Swh  &cta  also  Leoalius  adduces  in  defending  the  worship  of  images.* 
fiomming  all  together,  he  says :  "  The  images  are  not  our  gods ;  bat 
Aey  an  the  images  of  Christ  and  his  siunts,  which  e:u6t  and  are  vene- 
lated  in  remembrance  and  in  honor  of  these,  and  as  ornaments  of  the 
efaorches."'  We  see  here  how  closely  the  veneration  paid  to  images  was 
connected  with  the  whole  Oriental  mode  of  intuitioQ ;  how  this  exprea- 
■ton  of  reverence  by  no  means  amounted  to  so  much,  at  the  beginning, 
among  the  Oriental,  as  the  same  ceremony  would  have  done  among  the 
peo[de  of  the  West,  whose  colder  temperament  was  less  inclined  to  any 
vio^t  expression  of  the  feelings.  So  much  the  more  dangeroos,  how^ 
««r,  would  this  tendency  of  the  Oriental  spirit  to  sensualize  every- 
thing threaten  to  become  to  Christianity,  if  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity bad  not  opposed  to  it,  as  it  did  at  the  beginning,  a  sufficient 
eooDterpoise.  Yet  even  in  this  century  there  are  still  to  be  found  the 
Teatiges  of  an  oppostdon,  growing  out  of  the  purely  Christian  spirit, 
ipinst  the  spreading  superstition.  The  respectable  Monophjsite 
eharcb-teacher,  Xenayas,  or  Philoxenos,  bishop  of  Hicrapolis,  in  Syria,  ia 
tte  early  times  of  the  uxth  century,  decidedly  opposed  the  representa- 
tioas  of  angels  in  the  human  form,  and  the  representation  of  the  HiAj 
G)ioBi  in  ^e  shape  of  a  dove ;  doubtless  led  to  it  by  the  rude  sensuous 
Botions  which  were  attached  to  these  s^'mbols.  He  said  men  should  not 
dunk  they  honored  Christ  through  the  images  of  Christ ;  no  worship 
was  pleasing  to  him  but  the  worslup  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  SuoL 
mages,  with  which  a  superstitious  reverence  had  probably  become  cod- 
aeoted,  be  removed  team  the  churches.' 

1  Tf-***"f  oVsrw*  fitaat  H  rUmw  jt-  John  the  Schiamiile,  luftw^  6  dwMip. 

ftiam.  *<K,  in  hii  chnrch  hiiloi;,  ttvm  whidi  k 

■  ttfit  ^vofrvheo'  (ol  n/i^  (ol  cfirpnrrf-  ftagment  hu  been  {Ms^ved  in  the  flftli 

•r  fuXfrivf  rpottiiuva  col  (rpaannnu/uva.  actimi  of  the  Mcond  KicaiM  conncIL     'Bat' 

*  So  RiMM  tha  wBoofbjaM  UMariui,  daia.  CondL  IV.  1 90B. 
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We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  seasons  for  divine  worship  and  the 
festivals. 

8.  Seasons  for  holding  Divine  Worship  and  Festivals. 

Although  the  habit  of  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
points  of  view  had  already,  in  various  ways,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
earlier  sections,  struck  deeply  into  the  church  life,  yet  the  most  diih 
tinguished  church-teachers  of  this  period  continued  still  to  express  the 
purely  Christian  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  festivals  to  the  wh<Me  Christ 
lan  life,  which,  as  we  remarked  in  the  precedmg  period,  had  first  grown 
out  of  Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  Judaism.  Thus  Jerome  asserts,^ 
that,  considered  from  the  purely  Christian  point  of  view,  all  days  are 
alike :  every  day  is  for  the  Christian  a  Friday,  to  be  consecrated  bj 
the  remembrance  of  Christ  crucified ;  every  day  a  Sunday,  since  on 
every  day  he  could  solemnize  in  the  communion  the  fellowship  with 
Christ  though  risen.  But  festivals  and  meetings  for  divine  worsmip,  at 
stated  seasons,  were  instituted  for  the  good  of  those  who  were  not  yet 
ei^aUe  of  rising  to  this  position,  who  were  not  yet  so  minded  or  so  ai»> 
ciplined  as,  every  dav  of  their  life,  before  engaging  in  the  buaineas  of 
the  world,  to  offer  Cfod  the  sacrifice  of  prayer.  Chrysostom  delivered 
a  discourse  at  Antioch,  in  which  he  showed  tiiat  those  who  never  attend 
ed  church,  except  on  the  principal  festivals,  adopted  the  Jewish  point 
of  view  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  celebration  of  festivals 
was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  certain  times,  but  embraced  the  whole 
life  grounded  in  faith  ;  and  that  this  was  so,  he  endeavored  to  denum* 
strate  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  principal  Christian  festivals. 
^^  Our  first  feast,"  stdd  he,  ^^  is  the  feast  of  Christ's  appearance,  (the 
Epiphany,  rd  inu^uL)  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  this  feast  ?  To  show 
that  Grod  appeared  on  earth  and  dwelt  with  men ;  that  the  (mly-bego^ 
ten  Son  of  God  was  with  us.  But  he  is  ever  with  us.  We  may,  then, 
every  day,  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christ's  appearance.  What  is  Uie 
meaning  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  ?  We  then  announce  the  Lord's 
death.  But  this,  too,  we  do  not  signify  merely  at  one  stated  season ; 
for,  when  Paul  would  free  us  from  being  confined  to  stated  times,  he 
showed  that  it  was  possible  continually  to  celebrate  the  passover,  and 
said,  ^  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth 
{he  Lord's  death.'  And  what  is  the  import  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  { 
That  the  Spirit  has  visited  us.  Now  as  Christ  is  ever  with  us,  so  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  too,  is  ever  with  us :  we  may,  then,  continuaUv  celebrate 
also  the  feast  of  Pentecost." '  Li  like  manner,  the  church  historian 
Socrates  remarks,  that  Christ  and  the  aposties,  conformably  to  Christ- 
ian freedom,  gave  no  law  respecting  feasts,  but  left  everything  open 
here  to  the  firee  expression  of  the  feelings.  The  diversity  that  existed 
in  the  celebration  of  festivals  among  the  Christian  churches  of  different 
countries,  he  traces  to  this  very  fia^st  —  that  everv  thing  here  had,  from 
the  beginning,  witii  perfect  freedom  and  by  slow  aegrees,  spontaneonslj 
riiaped  itself  after  different  ways.'    Li  the  principle  lying  at  the  basu 

^  Ifc  n.  ep.ad  Gskt  civ.  ed.lCirtiaiiij,       *  In  Ftetecoit  h.  I  Hi  T.  f.  4S8. 
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of  the  state  lairs  on  this  point,  and  from  which  manj  of  the  arrange 
mentB  of  the  Bonum  chorcn  proceeded,  we  do,  indeed,  perceive  already 
the  predominance  of  Jewish  notions,  which  had  repressed  the  original 
Christian  eonscioasnesB. 

.  The  reference  to  Christ  crucified,  arisen,  and  glorified,  continued  to 
be,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  the  central  point  of  the  weekly  and  of 
the  vearlj  festivals  and  fiststnlays.  The  celebration  of  the  die$  ttationumj 
of  l¥ednesdaj  and  of  Friday,  respecting  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  preceding  period,  passed  over  into  this,  but  was  observed 
only  in  several  of  the  churches,  and  in  these  not  after  the  same  manner, 
Socrates  mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  that, 
OQ  Wednesday  and  on  Friday,^  the  holy  scriptures  were  there  read  in 
the  church  and  expounded  by  homilies ;  and  in  general  the  whole  ser- 
vice conducted  as  on  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  the  communion  except 
ed*  This  custom  probablv  vanished  by  degrees  in  most  of  the  church- 
es ;  *  only  Friday  continuecl  to  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ*8 
pasaon.  The  emperor  Constantine,  as  Sozomen  relates,'  enacted  a 
law,  that  on  Friday  as  on  Sunday,  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  busi- 
ness at  the  courts,  and  in  other  civil  offices,  so  that  the  day  might  be  de- 
voted with  less  interruption  to  the  purposes  of  devotion.^  At  Antioch, 
the  communion  was  celebrated  on  Friday,  as  well  as  on  Sunday.^  Also 
at  Constantinople,  Fridav  was  observed  by  the  more  serious  Christians, 
as  a  day  of  penitence  anj  fasting,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ^s 
passion  ;  ^  and  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  was  distributed.  It  is  true, 
the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  took  no  concern  in  it ;  as  we  learn  from  a 
discourse  of  Chrvsostom's,"  compl^dning  of  the  people,  because,  while  he, 
with  a  few  who  had  met  with  him,  were  rendering  thanks  to  God,  on  a 
Friday,  for  deliverance  from  threatening  famine,  most  of  them  had 
flocked  to  the  public  games  of  the  circus. 

We  noticed,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  origin  of  the  difference 
which  prevailed  as  to  die  cclcbratiou  of  the  Sabbath.  The  custom,  de- 
rived from  the  Jews,  of  paying  a  certidn  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  still 
continued  to  be  handed  down  in  the  Oriental  communities.*    In  several 

*  On  the  rirpai^  and  on  the  Topowtrt^.  ha?  not  hoen  preserved  to  onr  limes,  hy 

Befspectins;  the  M*nrice  which  was  held  at  which  Consuintine  ordered  this  in  respect  to 

Alexandria  on  Friday  roominfr.  see  Atha-  Sundav  already  U'fore  the  year  321.    See 

ia#.  hi*'!.  Arianor.  ad  monacbos,  \  SI.     If-  cod.  Theodo*.  1.  II.  Tit.  8, 1. 1. 

•ifK"  ry  'rapQ*TKf\if.  *  See  Chrr«»toni.  Horn.  V.  in  epiit  L 

'  Yet  Epiphanias.  in  his  expofiiL  fid.  ea-  ad  Timoth.  \  3. 

iboL  c.  21,  »tiU  mentions  fasting  on  the  '  Chr%-so«tom.  II.  in  the  sermon  first  pnb- 

Trrpnr  and  on  the  r-pocuJiarov  as  a  nniver-  lished  1>t  Mnntfauron,  T.  VI.  f.  272,  ^  1. 

ml  mstcvm  of  the    church.    Also  in  Uie  'H/i^pa,  fr^  nyerrnVfr  «cai  6//o/^«v  Wet 

cbarches  of  Milan,  it  seems  to  hare  been  '  The  one  jnst  referred  to. 

ifae  custom  to  assemble  on  these  days  about  '  In   the  apo«tolic  constitutions,  11.  5tt, 

Dooo,  sin^  to?<rther.  and  partake  of  the  the    Sabbath    is    particntarly    mentioiied 

communion,  and  with  this  terminated  the  alon<;  with  Sunday  as  a  day  for  the  assem- 

Cml    Amfffos.  cxpohitio  in  Psalm.  118.  M^  ^^"S  together  of' the  church:  VIII.  c3S, 

in  caw  we  are  to  andentand  the  pteriqnc  that  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  Sunday  the 

dies  in  thi^  pa«pa(re,  as  we  probably  should,  slares  should  rest  from  their  labors,  and 

to  refer  to  the  dies  stationum.    According  attend  church  with  the  rest  to  bear  the  ser- 

lo  Epirihanius,  these  assemblies  conTenea  mon.    L.  V.  15.  that,  the  Easter  Sabbath 

■boat  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  excepted,  there  should  be  no  teting  on  the 

•1.8.  Sabbath,  when  God  retted  from  the  woek 

4  This  may  hftTe  itood  in  the  law,  wUiA  efcmtioa.    The  96,  awMg  the  apoittkk 
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of  the  Eastern  churches,  the  Sabbath  was  celebrated  nearly  after  &• 
stme  manner  as  Sunday.  Church  assemblies  were  held,  sermons  de- 
livered, and  the  conmiunion  celebrated  on  this  day.^  The  direction 
g'ven  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  deserves  to  be  noticed,^  viz. :  that  on 
e  Sabbath,  Ihe  gospels  should  be  read  along  vdth  the  other  parts  of 
fhe  holy  scriptures.  It  may  be,  that  the  new  arrangement  which  this 
council  designed  to  introduce  by  the  above-cited  canon,  was  amply 
that  the  scriptures  generally  should  be  read  in  church  on  fhe  Sabbaia 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  Sunday.  And  in  this  case,  we  must  supposOi 
fhe  council  wished  to  restore  the  custom,  formerly  observed,  of  assem- 
bling for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  which  had  now 
become  obsolete  in  many  of  the  Eastern  churches.  Or  this  ordixumee 
may  be  understood  as  simply  indicating  fhe  design  of  fhe  council,  fhaL 
in  me  meetings  for  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  fhe  gospels  should 
be  read  together  with  other  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  whence  we  ought 
infer,  that,  as  fhe  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  had  been  taken  firom  the 
Jews,  it  had  been  fhe  custom  also  to  make  use  of  fhe  Old  Testammd 
only  on  this  day,  in  the  church  lessons.^  In  many  districts,  a  punotoal 
Jewish  observance  of  fhe  Sabbath  must  doubdess  have  become  comxnon : 
hence  the  council  of  Laodicea  considered  it  necessary  to  ordain,  that 
Christians  should  not  celebrate  flus  day  after  fhe  Jewish  manner,  nor 
oonnder  themselves  bound  to  abstain  firom  labor.^  It  was  a  general 
role  in  the  Eastern  church,  that  there  should  be  no  &sting  on  the  Sab- 
bath :  hence  fhe  Sabbath  also,  as  well  as  Sunday,  was  excepted  from 
fhe  period  of  fasting  before  Easter.^  But  in  many  of  the  Western 
churches,  particularly  in  the  Roman  and  the  Spanish,  opposition  to  the 
Jews  and  Judaists  ^  had  led  to  the  custom  of  observing  fhe  Sabbath 
rather  as  a  day  of  fastingJ  They  who  were  truly  enlightened  by  fhe 
gospel  spirit,  and  knew  how  to  distingmsh  essentiais  firom  non-essentials 
in  religion,  such  men  as  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Jerome,  and  Augustin, 
sought  to  avoid  all  controversy  on  matters  of  this  sort,  which  had  not 
been  decided  by  divine  authority,  and  which  had  no  particular  connec- 
tion with  the  essence  of  faith  and  of  sanctification.  They  held  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  such  matters,  each  individual  should  follow  fhe  custom  of 
his  own  church,  or  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  and  strive  that 

canons,  cxclades  from  the  fellowship  of  the  ty  with  the  first  interpretation  is,  that  tibft 

dinrch  those  who  fasted  on  the  Sabbath  customary  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  ii 

and  on  Sunday.  every  where  presupposed  by  this  oouncfli 

1  As  it  concerns  the  last  at  Antioch,  see  and  they  considered  themselves  bound  radi- 

the  passage  referred  to  above  respecting  er  to  moderate  the  Judaizing  tendency  tt> 

Friday.                                   ^  carry  this  celebration  to  an  extreme. 

^  C.  16.    Tlepl  Tov  h  trafl^cmf}  eiayyeXla  *  C.  29.    'Orl  ob  6€i  ;tp«n"«avot)f  loodai^E» 

fitrdL  irifHJv  ypii^uv  6vayivcf(JKe(r&cu.  kc^  iv  Ty  (Jaf^jSdTfp  ox^Xa^etv. 

'  It  is  an  objection  to  the  last  interprets-  ^  Hence,  by  the  decrees  of  the  ooimcQ  of 

tion,  that  both  ei^yye^  and  tripuv  ypa^uv  Laodicea,  c.  49  and  51,  the  commnnioii 

stand  without  the  article ;  accordingly,  do  and  the  commemoration  of  tlie  martyn 

not  express  here  any  antithesis;  but  the  might  bo  celebrated,  during  the  period  of 

whole  of  the  sacred  writings,  according  to  fasting,  on  Uie  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  Sun- 

their  different  parts,  seems  to  be  indicated  dav. 

here  generally.    Moreover,  if  such  an  an-  ^  See  vol.  I  p.  296. 

tithetis  had  been  intended,  instead  of  hipuv  ?  See  Cassian.  institut.  cosnobial.  1.  IIL 

ypafonff  the  phrase  naXaiac  dia^fiKfjc  would  c.  9  et  10.    Hleronym.  ep.  71  ad  Lactnhim 

4amem  have  been  used.    Bat  the  diiBcnl-  ^  6. 
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the  bond  of  charitj  nugfat  not  be  broken  bj  differenceB  in  such  unim- 
portant matters,  and  that  occasion  of  offence  might  not  be  giren  to  any 
man.  Ambrose,  when  questioned  on  this  point,  replied  that  at  Rome 
heSras  accnstomed  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  Milan  he  did  not. 
Angnstin  rightly  applies  the  rules  ^ven  bj  Paul,  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  ejustle  to  the  Romans,  to  this  diversity  of  practice.  He 
comptuns,  that  weak  minds  vere  disturbed  by  tlie  controvereial  obsla- 
nacy  or  the  superstitious  scruples  of  many,  who  would  insist  on  that 
practice  as  being  the  only  right  one,  for  which  they  supposed  they  had 
ibnnd  certain  reasons,  no  matter  how  weak,  or  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  as  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  fA«'r  ou^countTy,or  which  they 
had  seen  in  foreign  lands  ;  although  neither  the  holy  scriptures,  nor 
Om  mdmnai  traction  of  the  church,  decided  any  thing  as  to  the  point, 
and  although  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  as  to  any  practical 
adwitace.^  But  that  rigid  hierarchical  spirit  of  the  Roman  church, 
which,  from  a  very  early  period,  required  uniformity  in  things  unessen- 
tia],  wt>uld,  in  this  case  also,  put  a  restraint  on  religious  freedom.  In 
the  Roman  church,  it  was  affirmed  that  this  custom  came  down  from 
Peter,  the  first  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  ought  to  be  universally  ob- 
served. The  idle  tale  was  there  set  afloat,  when  the  ori^n  of  that  cus- 
tom from  the  old  opposition  between  the  originally  pagan  and  the  origin- 
ally Jewish  commuuiticG  was  no  longer  known,  that  the  apostle  Peter 
instituted  a  fast  on  the  Sabbath  in  preparing  for  the  dispute  with  Simon 
Magus.'  The  Roman  bishop  Innocent  decided,  in  bis  decretals  addres- 
sed to  the  Spanish  bishop  Deoentius,  (at  the  very  time  that  men  like 
Augostin  expressed  themselves  with  so  much  liberality  on  this  differ- 
ence,) that  the  Sabbath,  like  Friday,  must  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.' 
In  defence  of  this  rule,  he  offered  a  better  reason  at  least  than  those 
monks ;  viz. :  that,  in  ite  historical  import,  the  Sabbath  necessarily  be- 
Icmged  to  the  period  of  sorrow  which  preceded  Sunday,  the  joyful  day 
of  the  feast  of  the  resurrection ;  since  on  both  the  former  days  the 
apostles  were  plunged  in  grief,  and  on  Uic  Sabbath  had  hid  Uien^ 
selves  for  fear. 

As  to  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  the  custom,  which  had  long  prevailed 
in  the  church,  of  consecrating  this  day  in  a  special  manner  to  reUg- 

'  Ep.  54  ad  Jinnariam,  f  3.  Sensi  sBtpe  *  That  Itomnn  spiril  exprcssesi  itwif  nfler 
lokui  tt  ^mcD9  mnttiu  infinnoniin  per'  >  characIerUlic  manner  in  ihe  following 
toriiuuMies  Beri  per  qnonindim  fratnim  language  of  a  trcalitc  wbich  was  probablj 
uueatioum  obstioalionem  tcI  anpcmitio-  composoi  by  some  member  of  the  Roman 
mn  timiditalem,  qai  in  rcbaa  hujimnodi,  clerij}',  and  vtoa  inlendvd  to  proctire  Uie 
que  neque  BCriplnrE  Banctte  auctoriute,  Evncrol  recognition  of  the  Itomnn  nutom: 
»qae  nnirerMlii  eccle5in  treditione,  ncqne  Pctraa,  aposlolorum  capol,  rteli  janitor  et 
lilB  corrigenda!  otilitate,  ad  certum  poMunt  ecclcsic  fundamcntam,  cxtincto  Simone, 
teiminum  perrenire.  (tantnm  quia  inbist  qni  dinboli  fucrnt,  noimisi  JFJunii  vinccndl 
qiwlucoDqi]eraliocinatior<:^[anli«,aatqaia  n^^ra,  (tbot  Simon  Mnf^is  conid  be  Tin- 
in  una  palria  sic  ipie  conaiieTil,  aut  qaia  ibi  quished  bj  Peler  onlj  through  rusting,  wai 
tidil,  nbi  peregrinationera  soam,  qno  remo-  r*pro«cnlcd  as  a  tvpioal  allusion  to  the  fact, 
tiorcni  a  •tii».  eo  dortiorom  THctam  pnlot,)  that  Salaa  also,  whom  Bimon  Mngns  rep- 
lam  lilieioKu  eTcitnnt  qntEitione^,  ut,  niai  resented,  muld  be  conquered  ontj  bj  fut- 
qnod  ip^i  facinnt.  nihil  rrctnm  existiment  ing.)  id  ippnm  Bomanos  edocuit,  qnorum 
To  this  point  of  dispute,  ilic  two  beautiful  fidei  annuntiaiar  niuTeno  orbi  Hrranun. 
letters  of  Angnitin  relate,  the  me  juit  '  t  7.  SaUiato  JejKiuuidan  MM  nlio  arl- 
dted,  and  ep.  36  ad  Canlaimii.  daattwlma  deaMWtiat 
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ioos  employments,  and  of  abstaining  from  all  worldly  bosSnesBy  Wii 
established  by  a  synodal  law,  the  twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  connol  el 
Laodicea,  yet  with  this  restriction,  that  all  Christians  should  abstHi 
from  their  worldly  business  if  they  were  able.^  A  colliaon  betwixt  tiiu 
ecclesiastical  ordinance  and  the  relations  to  the  state,  which  mnst  haifi 
arisen  in  the  earlier  situation  of  the  church,  could  now  be  easily  remo? 
ed,  when  the  state  itself  recognized  the  church  as  such,  and  endeaTomi 
to  uphold  her  in  the  prosecution  of  her  principles  and  the  attainmeiii 
of  her  ends.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  emperor  Constantme, 
in  a  law  enacted  previous  to  the  year  321,  commanded  the  suspensidi 
of  all  suits  and  courts  of  justice  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  beautiful  exoep 
tion,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  by  which  h 
provided  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  after  the  usuaJ  forms,  ahooU 
be  permitted  to  take  place  on  Sunday.^  As  Eusebius,  in  his  life  ot 
Constantino,  relates,  he  also  forbade  all  military  exercises  on  this  dsy.^ 
By  a  law  of  the  year  886,  those  older  changes  effected  by  the  empe 
ror  Constantino  were  more  rigorously  enforced,  and,  in  general,  emi 
transactions  of  every  kind  on  Sunday  were  strictiy  forbidden.  Who 
ever  transgressed  was  to  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  guilty  of  sacrilege^ 
(as  a  sacrilegus.)  ^ 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  passion  at  that  time,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  to  run  after  the  various  public  shows,  it  so  happened  that  when 
these  specl|u;les  fell  on  the  same  days  which  had  been  consecrated  bj 
the  church  to  some  religious  festival,  they  proved  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  devotion  of  Christians,  though  chiefly,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  those 
whose  Christianity  was  the  least  an  affair  of  the  life  and  of  the  heart. 
Church-teachers,  such  as  Chrysostom,  (see  above,)  were,  in  truth,  often 
forced  to  complain,  that  in  such  competitions  the  theatre  was  vastly 
more  frequented  than  the  church.  And  among  those  who  gave  up  flM 
church  for  the  theatre,  many  might  be  found  not  wholly  unsusceptiUe 
of  right  feelings,  who,  if  they  had  not  been  hurried  along  by  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  would  have  employed  Sunday  in  a  way  more  senooe 
and  more  healthful  for  their  inner  life.  Moreover,  by  the  civil  relatione 
of  those  times,  many  were  obliged,  on  account  of  their  particular  place 
among  the  citizens,  to  take  part  in  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  public  shows,  and  so  to  be  interrupted  in  their  devotions 
even  against  their  will.  Hence,  the  North-African  church  resolved^  at 
an  ecclesiastical  convention  held  at  Carthage  in  401,  to  petition  fliie 
emperor,  that  the  public  shows  might  be  transferred  from  the  ChristiaD 
Sunday  and  from  feast  days  to  some  other  days  of  the  week.®  Owing 
to  the  prevailing  passion  for  the  shows,  this  petition  could  not  be  grant- 
ed, perhaps,  without  considerable  difficulty.     First,  in  the  year  425, 

1  Elye  (JwvoivTo  axo^a^tv,  oportere  quemqnam  Chrisdanomm  cogi  ad 

'  L.  II.  Tit  VIII.  1. 1.  hsec  spcctacala,  maxime,  quia  in  his  eza> 

*  Euseb.  vit  Constantin.  IV.  18,  19,  20.  ccndis,  qnic  contra  priccepta  Dei  sunt,  nnl- 

*  Cod  Theodos.  lib.  VIII.  Tit  VHI.  L  3.  la  persecutionis  nccessitas  a  qnopiam  adhi- 

*  It  is  adduced  as  a  reason :  Populi  ad  benda  est ;  sed,  uti  oportet,  homo  in  libera 
dream  magis  quam  ad  ccclcsiam  convcni-  voluntato  subsistat  sibi  divinitos  conoessa. 
ant, — and  on  the  score  of  those  obligations  Cod.  can.  eocles.  Afr.  c  61. 

derolTing  on  many  diMea  of  dtizeas :  Nee 
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the  exhibition  of  spectaoleB  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  principal  feast  iKji 
of  the  Christians,  vaa  forbidden,  in  oi^er  that  the  devotion  of  the  &ith- 
fhl  might  be  free  &om  all  disturbance.^  In  this  way,  the  church  re- 
oared  help  from  the  state  for  the  furtherance  of  her  ends,  which  conid 
•  not  be  obtained  in  the  preceding  period.  But  had  it  DOt  been  for  that 
ooofuskHi  of  spiritual  and  secular  interests,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vast 
number  of  mere  outward  eonverriont  thus  brought  about,  she  would 
have  needed  no  such  help.  The  spirit  of  church  fellowship  could  eficct 
more  in  those  ancient  times  than  ail  which  the  outward  force  of  politj- 
eal  law  and  a  stricter  chnrch  discipline  could  now  do,  towards  restrain- 
ing or  expelling  such  as  had  never  been  brought  to  feel  the  inward 
power  of  that  spirit ;  and  the  church  of  those  limes  could  well  dispense^ 
therefore,  with  the  outward  support. 

In  respect  to  the  yearly  festivals,  those  still  continued,  at  first,  to  be 
nuTersally  obsen-ed,  which  answered  to  the  weekly  feast^ye  ;  for,  as 
we  observed  in  the  preceding  period,  the  circle  of  yearly  feasts  had 
fining  out  of  that  of  the  weekly  feasts,  and  both  had  arisen  from  the 
aane  fundamental  idea,  around  which  the  whole  Christian  life  revolved.' 
Hence,  Augustin,  about  the  year  400,  still  mentions,  as  the  celobra- 
tioDB  recognized  in  the  whole  church,  only  those  of  Christ's  paasion 
and  resurrection,  of  his  ascension,  and  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

The  difference  of  views  with  regard  to  tlie  feast  of  the  paesovcr,  which 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  preceding  period,  continued  to  exist 
also  in  this  ;  but  men  were  wise  enough  not  to  allow  the  bond  of  Christ- 
ian fellowship  to  be  ruptured  by  this  difference*  Yet  the  spirit  of 
church  imiformity  wliich  sprung  up  in  the  West,  sought  to  insinuate  it- 
■elf  also  here.  The  council  of  Arlca,  in  314,  already  decreed  that  the 
paschal  feast  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
world ;  *  but  this  ecclesiaBtical  assembly,  to  which  the  people  of  the 
East  paid  little  attention,  Imd  no  such  great  and  general  influence  astO 
he  able  to  triumph  over  the  old  Asiatic  custom.  Now  to  the  emperor 
Constantino  it  seemed  scandalous,  that  the  commemoration  of  the  fact 
which  Iwd  the  foundation  for  the  recovery  of  mankind  should  not  be 
celebrated  by  all  Christians  on  the  same  day ;  and  that,  while  some  were 
fwdog,  others  should  be  feasting.  To  turn,  such  a  difference  would 
periiape  appear  more  grave,  and  less  compatible  with  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  church,  than  an  important  dogmatical  difference,  known  by  him 
to  eiist  about  this  time,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divmity. 
He  attempted,  first  through  the  ncgotiadons  of  IIosius,  bishop  of  Cor^ 

■  Totn  Chriilianonim  iclldcllDm  menta  el  Domininiel  aciitaferia  Mmel  m  pMcbo 
Dei  imllibna  occnptnmr.     Cod.   Thoodot.     erit  nliine  orlebrnnd«.) 

LXV.  Tit.  VIM.  5.  •Qnn-  una  lEirarnni   orbe  serranlnr,— 

■  This  wu  Brknowledpsi  even  by  the  qnod  I>«niiiii  pn-i-io  et  resnneclio  et  ■(!■ 
Bonun  bUhop  InnoreniiuHi  >nd  from  ilib  eceniiii  in  ntlum  el  ailventn<  dc  i«1oS[iiri- 
»«I7  &«  he  intmtA.  ihal  M  f«slins  niu  ms  Sancli  anniTeisariBsolennilote  ™lebr«n- 
pcarliml  nol  mervlT  bn  Good  FriilsT,  ImC  lur,  cp.  64  ad  Janoiir.  and  the  T  ~ 
on  the  Friday  of  encli  wee!i.  the  lame'prac-  above  rafiTied  lo  from  Hieronjm.  cr- 
ike  should  be  oWrred  alu  in  reipecl  lo  ep-  ad  Galat  I.  Il-  c  4. 
tha  SabbMh.  (I.,  c.  f  7.  Qaod  li  patant  *  Soaom.  L  IS. 
MBslatqiHBOoaabbatoj^qMUidnB;  eno  *ClL 
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dova,  to  bring  the  charches  together  in  one  usage.  In  thisy  howeyer, 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  therefore  convoked,  partly  for  this  object,  iha 
general  council  of  Nice,  in  325.  As  the  reason  wUch,  in  earlier  times, 
had  led  to  the  Oriental  custom,  and  which  especially  contributed  to  prfr 
serve  it,  viz.  the  adherence  to  Judaism,  no  longer  existed, — but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  polemical  tendency  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  spirit  rather 
predominated, — tliis  change  in  the  way  of  thinking  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  laying  aside  of  the  ancient  custom.^  Accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into,  at  this  council,  to  abandon  the  old  Jemsk  custom,  and 
to  celebrate  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion  always  on  Friday,  the 
remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection  on  Sunday.  It  was  acknowledged 
that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  mankind,  the  feast  of  the  passover  had 
lost  its  significance  ;  that  the  thanksgivbg  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper  had  taken  the  place  of  the  passover,  and  that 
the  former  was  restricted  to  no  particular  time.^  But,  as  it  usually 
happens,  there  were  still  many  communities  and  individuals  in  the  East, 
who  i*efused  to  depart  from  the  old  traditional  custom,  on  account  of  its 
very  antiquity,  without  assigning  any  further  reason  for  their  refuaaL 
Instead  of  winning  them  over  by  love,  the  church  excluded  them  from  her 
communion.^  Persecution  made  the  old  custom  stiU  dearer  to  them ; 
they  accused  the  Nicene  council  of  having  altered  it  out  of  flattety  to 
Constantme. 

The  council  of  Nice,  it  is  true,  had  decreed  ^  that  the  feast  of  Hie 
passover  should,  for  the  future,  be  celebrated  on  one  and  the  same  day ; 
but  they  had  suggested  no  means  for  seeming  uniformity  in  the  reckoning 
of  the  time ;  and  the  pur})ose  of  the  council,  therefore,  was  still  &r  from  be- 
ing attained.  In  the  Alexandrian  churches,  where  astronomical  and  math- 
ematical knowledge  was  very  generally  diffused,  the  most  accurate  cal- 
cuhitioiis  were  instituted,  which  the  whole  Eastern  church  followed. 
The  bishop  of  Alexandria  made  known  every  year,  at  the  feast  of 
Epipliany,  by  a  circular  letter  ^  to  his  whole  diocese,  the  day  on  which 
the  next  Easter  festival  would  fall.  But,  as  the  Boman  church  was  not 
00  exact,  differences  arose  as  to  the  time  of  Easter,  between  the  Eastern 
churches  and  those  of  the  West,  which  amounted  sometimes  to  a  week, 
occasionally  even  to  a  month ;  until  at  length,  particularly  by  means  of 
the  lloman  abbot  Diouysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century,  die  Alexan- 
drian mode  of  reckomng  was  introduced  also  into  the  Boman  church.^ 

1  This  rcASon^  that  it  was  so  disgraceful  a  rai^  TeTpadlraL,  (probablj  bj  on  abbrevi*- 
thin^  for  the  Christian  church  to  povcm     lion,)  z()uT07ra(7XLTau 

itself  by  the  pattern  of   the  unlielie%*ing        *  It  is  remarkable  that  this  decree  ocean 

Jews,  who  had  crucified  the  Lord,  is  made  only  in  the  letter  in  which  the  emperor 

particularly  prominent  tliereforc  by  the  cm-  Coubtiuitinc  (see  above)  made  known  and 

peror,  (ir/^ev  ttrru)  ^/uv  koIvov  furii.  tov  kx^i-  recommended  the  decit^ions  of  this  counci], 

arov  ru/i-  'lov^aiuv  vx^jov.    Sec  Euseb.  dc  and  that  anion;;;  its  own  canons  no  one  is  to 

▼ittt  Coitotantiui,  1.  III.  c.  18.       ^  be  found  wliich  has  any  reference  to  it 

2  Tliis  is  now  rd  Traa^o  kmriXEiv^  says  Perhaps  it  was  omitted  out  of  indulgence 
Chrvsostom  against  the  advocates  of  the  to  the  adherents  of  t}ie  ancient  custom, 
Jewiiih  custom.  Orat.  c.  JudxEos.  III.  §  4,  who.  it  was  hoped,  would  be  induced  to 
T.  1.  f.  611.  yield  by  degrees. 

'  They  were  denominated  as  a  separate    '   ^  Lil>eliu:»  paschalis,  ypofifiara  ^KaaxaXi^L 
sect,  (after  that  fourteenth  day  of  the  month        ^  The  more  accurate  and  detailed  devd- 
Nisau,)  Quartodecima&i,  Teaaape^KatdeKari-    opment  of  thia  point  is  to  bo  foiuui  ia  ft 
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It  became,  by  degrees,  as  we  have  observed  already  in  the  preceding 
period,  a  more  universally  prevailing  custom  to  prepare  for  tiie  jubilee 
of  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  by  a  season  of  penitence  and  fasting. 
Biifl  feat  was  compared  with  the  forty  days*  fast  of  Christ;  (see 
▼ol.  I.  p.  800 ;)  hence  it  received  the  name  of  retraapaKoorv^  quadri- 
geflima;  altiiough  the  whole  time  of  forty  days  was  by  no  means  ob- 
served so  generally  as  the  name  was  applied.*  It  was  sought  by  de- 
grees, however,  to  make  the  period  of  fasting,  in  its  whole  extent,  actu- 
dly  correspond  to  the  ancient  name  (quadrigesima.)  In  determining, 
then,  the  number  of  weeks  before  Easter,  that  difference  of  usage  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  the  Western  church  by  which  the  Sabbath  was 
excepted  from  the  fasi>days  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter  church, 
must  have  had  its  influence. 

This  period  of  fasting  was  designed  to  furnish  the  Christians  an  op- 
porfeanity  of  preparing  themselves,  by  a  more  moderate  indulgence  of 
Ae  sensual  appetites,  by  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  by  the  diligent  reading  of  God's  word,  to  enter  more  worthily  upon 
flie  celebration  of  the  days  consecrated  to  higher  spiritual  enjoyments, 
—  to  commemorate  the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  came  from  the 
resurrection  and  glorification  of  Christ,  —  to  engage,  by  means  of  self- 
examination  and  repentance,  in  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  holy  supper, 
m  which  so  many  participated  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival.* 

A  portion  of  the  year  so  consecrated  might  also  send  a  healthful  in- 
fluence through  the  rest  of  it.  An  occasion  was  offered  to  those  who 
divided  their  whole  time  between  worldly  business  and  sensual  pleasures, 
for  collecting  their  thoughts  from  this  dissipation  and  for  self-examina^ 
tion.  The  holy  scriptures,  which  at  least  they  heard  read  in  the  church, 
and  sermons  pointedly  exhorting  to  repentance,  would  lead  them  to  this. 
Their  minds,  less  absorbed  in  the  things  of  sense,  would  be  more  open 
to  spiritual  impressions.  The  solemn,  earnest  stillness  following  at  once 
upon  tumult  and  dissipation  in  the  large  cities,  the  sudden  change  in 
the  aspect  of  public  life,  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  trifling  mind  out 
of  its  sleep  of  security,  and  render  it  susceptible  of  higher  influences. 
In  truth,  the  commencement  of  the  fasts  must  have  produced  a  striking 


dlraertatioi]  of  F.  Walch.  in  the  novia  oom- 
mentariis  8oc.  Reg.  Gottinpensis,  T.  L 
Idelcr's  Chronolog}',  T.  II.  p.  202,  etc. 

*  About  this  difference  Socrates  treats, 
V.  22,  At  Antioch  the  nnmbor  of  forty 
days  was  accaratciv  observed  as  early  as 
the  fonrth  centurv;*  for  Chn'sostom  says, 
ont.  in.  c.  JndiEoio.  4  4,  T.'l.  f  fill,  in  a 
dbooarse  delivered  during  the  fast:  Nj7(Trfi'o- 
uev  Tdc  reatfixpaKovra  ravTOQ  rifiepac,  where 
tiie  only  qnestion  that  arises  is.  whether  the 
Sandays  and  Sabbaths,  in  which  no  fasts 
were  observed,  were  also  reckoned  aroonc 
these  forty  days.  The  difference  related 
Dot  alone  to  the  number  of  days,  but  also 
to  the  extendin;|^  of  the  fast  to  each  day, 
sad  to  the  kind  of  abstinence  which  was 
pnctised  at  meals  during  this  period.  Not 
onlj  among  the  oommimitiet  of  different 


countries,  but  also  amon^  individuals,  a 
different  custom  existed  m  this  respect 
Some,  who  would  be  emincntlv  pious,  pass- 
ed two  entire  days  without  food.  Others 
not  only  rcfraineil,  like  the  rest,  from  wine, 
flesh  and  oil  at  their  meals,  but  supported 
themselves  wholly  on  bread  and  water. 
H.  IV.  de  stntuis.  i  6. 

^  This  aim  is  assigned  to  the  instiintioD 
bv  Cbrysostom,  orat.  adv.  Judaea,  III.  \  4. 
'T.  I,f.'6Il.  'Ol  TrarifHX  irvirutrav  v/^pac 
reaaapaKuvTa  vrjmeia^j  ^X*^i  (ucpoaan,^^ 
ffiiwkji',  Iv'  h  T(uf  iiuepatc  rovr<wr  xadap- 
dtvrec  f '^'  fiKptSeiac  iirovref  koI  A'  i(x(JV 
Kol  6C  i/rrffioai-vrii  Kot  did  vfi<rreiaf  koI  did 
navx-vxidiJi  /ta?  did  doKpOuv  gai  di'  k^oftoXo* 
yijaectc  xa)  dtd  tup  dXhjv  dirarruv,  of  r« 
tunrd  dwttfuv  r^  ^fdrepav  fterd  lux&apc^ 
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change  in  the  large  towns.  ^^  Quiet,  to-day,  is  nowhere  disturbed/'  sajs 
Chrysostom  in  a  &8t  sermon  preached  at  Antioch,^  ^^  nowhere  do  we 
hear  cries ;  nowhere  the  noise  of  the  shambles,  the  bnstle  of  coda.  All 
this  is  past ;  and  our  city  presents  to-day  the  appearance  of  tt  sedate 
and  modest  matron.  To-day,  there  is  no  di£Eerence  between  the  taUe 
of  the  emperor  and  that  of  the  poor  man."  And  in  another  sermon :' 
^^  Then,  no  songs  are  heard  in  the  evening,  no  revels  of  the  dnmkard 
in  iho  day ;  \he  voice  of  clamor  and  contention  is  hushed,  and  profound 

Suiet  everywhere  reigns."  StiU,  as  it  usually  happens  with  snch  sad- 
en  revolutions  of  life,  this  change  was  more  often  transient  than  en* 
during,  more  apparent  than  real.  If  there  was  a  horse-race  at  the 
circus  during  the  fast,  all  was  over ;  the  city  rapidly  assumed  another 
look.  The  same  persons  who  had  been  momentarily  aroused  by  the 
earnest,  impressive  words  of  a  Chrysostom,  who  had  beaten  their  breasts 
and  sighed  over  their  sins,  now  fiUed  the  circus,  and  took  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  contending  sides.^  True,  men  soon  returned  back  again 
to  the  previous  quiet  and  repose  of  the  fast ;  but,  if  this  could  be  so 
easily  disturbed  oy  other  impressions  from  abroad,  it  is  plain  how  supei^ 
ficial  must  have  been  the  change  produced  on  these  occa»ons.  As  is 
QSuaUy  the  case  with  such  changes,  prescribed  by  law  and  enforced  by 
constraint,  the  end  often  fiBuled  of  being  attained  because  confounded 
with  the  means.  Men  looked  for  justification  and  increase  in  holiness^ 
in  outward  fasting,  and  entirely  forgot  in  this  the  essential  things,  tme 
repentance  and  sanctification,  which  the  period  of  fasting  was  only  de- 
signed to  remind  them  of.  Or  the  end  was  missed  because  men  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  the  church  from  constraint  and  in  opposition  to 
their  inward  feelings,  partly  influenced  by  the  sense  of  shame,  and 

Sartly  by  dread  of  the  divine  punishment.  Hence  many  sought  to  in- 
emnify  themselves  beforehand  for  the  forced  abstinence  imposed  (m 
them  by  the  fietsts,  by  indulging  in  the  more  riotous  excess  on  the  days 
immediately  preceding  them>  Many  only  complied  with  the  laws  of 
fasting  in  their  literal  sense  ;  refraining  from  meat,  but  taking  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  daintier  fare  out  of  what  was  permitted  by 
the  fiist  laws  literally  interpreted.'^ 

The  more  eminent  church-teachers  of  this  period,  Chrysostom,  An- 
gustin,  Maximus  of  Turin,  Csesarius  of  Aries,  Leo  the  Great,  often 
warned  against  this  hypocritical  tendency  of  the  fasts.  They  showed 
that  fasting  was  without  force  or  meaning,  except  as  accompanied  with 
the  hearty  forsaking  of  sin  and  sincere  penitence.  They  exhorted 
Christians  to  use  fasting  as  a  means  of  learning  how  to  subdue  sinful 
passions  and  desires,  propensities  and  habits.  They  gave  examjdes, 
especially  Chrysostom,  to  show  how  this  must  be  done.  They  took  this 
occasion  to  rebuke  the  corrupt  tendencies  particularly  prevailing  in 

1  H.  II.  in  Genesin,  4  1,  T.  IV.  f.  S.  T.  II.  f.  815.    Uapaivu  uxrre  f^  7^  he  r^ 

*  In  Ann&m  IL  L  4  ii  T.  IV.  f.  700.  vtiareiac  iaofihfpt  C^Tudav  icpoavi^tv  Xa^ 

*  See  the  admonitory  discourse  of  Chry*  fuipyl^  koj,  flit&rf, 
•ostom,  preached  after  an  mddent  of  this  ^  Aagnstin.  p.  209,  4  3,  et  lOS,  i  I.    Pre* 


sort  at  Antioch.    H.  YL  in  Genesin,  T.    tiosiores  sine   camibos   animalium 

rV.  opp.  On  the  other  hand :  Bestringendfls  snnt  de- 

*  Chrytost.  de  Foanitentia,  H.  Y.  4  5,    licue,  non  mntanda. 
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ttmr  own  timM  and  nader  tbeir  om  eyes,  aod  warned  mon  againat 
ttmm.  They  called  npon  ChristianB  to  unite  charity  aad  benevolencs 
with  fasting;  to  appropriate  to  these  purposes  what  thoy  saved  by  ab* 
ftinence ;  to  forgive  each  other's  offiBnces ;  to  1st  aside  coDtentions ;  as, 
in  &ct,  the  Insbops  made  it  a  point,  at  this  particular  season  of  fasting, 
to  close  all  disputes  in  die  communides,  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties ;  using,  as  a  means  for  this  end,  the  goi> 
fiction  of  unireraal  sinl^Uness  uid  need  of  redemption  awakened  by  the 
■euon,  and  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Chrisf  a 
sofferin^  for  the  sins  of  mankind :  they  moreover  called  on  masters  in 
particular  to  treat  their  servants  with  Inndness. 

Hie  season  of  fasting  ended  with  the  week  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  events  connected  with  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  commemo- 
rated in  it,  was  called  the  ffreat  week  Q0ioiu)t  i  tiry63jt.y  It  began 
nth  Fahn-Sunday,  (4^pa  tuv  jjoiuv.)  and  closed  with  the  great  Sabbath, 
as  it  was  called.  The  approach  of  the  Easter  festival  reminded  all, 
high  and  low,  of  their  individual  sins,  and  of  the  grace  to  which  they 
owed  their  forgiveness.  Hence  the  emperors  made  laws  ^  to  release 
ftose  who  had  been  arrested  for  minor  offences ;  and  on  Palm-Sunday 
Rwcial  decrees  of  mercy  were  frequently  issued  by  them.  "  As  on  thu 
toy,"  says  Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  discourses, "  our  Lord  delivered  men 
fnnn  the  chiuns  of  dn,  so  his  servants  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  imi- 
tate his  love  to  mankind,  and,  as  thoy  cannot  deliver  men  &om  spititnal 
fetters,  will  release  those  who  ard  bodily  bound." 

In  this  weekof  solemnities,  some  days  were  particularly  distinguished; 
Thursday,  for  example,  in  which  was  commemorated  the  last  supper  of 
Christ  with  hia  disciples,  and  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.^  On  this 
occasion  great  numbers  were  accustomed  to  participate  in  the  sacrament 
of  die  sapper.*  While,  on  other  occasions,  the  holy  supper  was  only  to 
be  received  with  fasting,  it  was  dispensed  on  this  day  in  memory  of  the 
original  institution,  in  the  afternoon,  and  could  be  received  after  a  meal.* 
Next,  came  the  day  commemorative  of  Christ's  passion.*  At  Antioch, 
perhaps  also  in  other  churches  of  the  East,  it  was  customary  for  dw 
church  on  this  day  to  hold  its  assembhes  in  the  grave-yard,  to  commem- 
otate  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  without  the  gates  of  JeruBalem."  The 
week  was  closed  by  the  great  StMaA,  (rt  /ujo  oo^,3a™.,)  on  which 
maay  were  baptized,  and  put  on  their  white  robes ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  cities  were  illuminated,  and  appeared  like  streams  of  fire.  The 
whole  population  poured  along  with  torches  to  church,  and  vigils  were 
kept  till  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  universal  jubilee,  the  feast  of  the 
nsurrection.    The  small  number  of  Pagans  who  stjJl  dwelt  amon^ 

1  Bn   the  Ttoaalj  at  Cbtjtoaltm   »-  *  Thu  it  wu  >t  leut  In  tbe  Konh-AiVt 

ipecdiig  the  meaniiig  of  thii  n&me.  ran  chare h.  by  (he  dcrree  of  the  council  of 

■  Sec  in  the  oodex  Theodot.  tbe  tilnlni  Bijipo,  AS>.  393,  in  the  cod.  caaoa.  ccdeL 

de  indulnntiis.  Air.  c  41.   Aaguatia.  ep.  M  ad  Juiiur.  t  1. 

•  lluyia   ittvTOf,  qnintk  feria  FMdUB,  '  The  V/^pa  roii  mufmi,  bIio  called  in  a 

dici  annivenariu,  quo  cans  DomiiuaL  c«I-  more  reatricted  Mue,  Fatcha. 

ehxnr.  ^See  (he  diKonrM  pf  CIuTMiioia  oa 

*See  ChiTMUom'i  diHSDiW  defend  tUfdaj.V.  IL 
oiiUad^.   LILCSat. 
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the  Gliristiang  must  also,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  been  aSsetod,  nl 
spite  of  themselves,  by  what  so  moved  the  whole  multitude  on  this  oeea- 
non  of  general  Easter  vigils.^ 

The  custom  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  of  holding  a  last 
festival  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  series,  the  oel»> 
bration  of  the  passover  was  concluded  with  the  following  Sunday  as  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feast.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  week,  nom  the 
Ikkster  Sabbath  and  onward,  the  persons  then  baptized  had  worn  tiieit 
white  garments,  and,  as  new  Christians,  the  new-bom,'  had  formed  a 
separate  division  of  the  community,  easily  distinguished  bj  their  dress. 
This  sacred  time  of  the  celebration  of  their  new  birth  bemg  now  over, 
they  laid  aside  their  white  robes :  the  bishop  exhorted  them  to  a  fitith- 
ful  observance  of  their  baptismal  vow,  and  they  joined  the  rest  of  As 
community.  This  important  transaction  gave  its  name  to  this  Sunday. 
So  it  was  at  least  in  the  Western  church.^  Thus,  then,  the  whole  period 
of  fourteen  days,  reckoning  from  Palm-Sunday,  was  a  festival.  As 
such,  it  was  recognized  also  by  the  civil  authority,  and  in  it  no  court 
of  justice  could  be  held>  Moreover  the  fifty  days  after  Easter  were 
specially  distinguished,  although  the  feast  of  Ascension,  and  the  fetst 
of  Pentecost,  in  the  more  restricted  sense — iiie  feast  of  the  out-pouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  selected  from  ihe  rest  for  particular  ceto" 
bration.  In  the  Eastern  church,  the  Acts  of  the  Ap<^es  were  read 
during  this  time,  in  the  public  worship,  as  recording  what  the  risen  and 
glorified  Christ  had  wrought  through  t^e  aposties ;  and  in  the  year  425, 
it  was  decreed,  that  during  this  whole  period  the  devotion  of  Christians 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  public  sports.^ 

To  these  were  added  two  principal  festivals,  which,  as  we  observed 
in  ihe  preceding  period,  most  probably  existed  in  their  germ  in  very 
early  times,  but  which  first  began  to  be  more  generally  observed  du^ 
ing  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that  in  an  opposite  order, — 
the  one  coming  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  the  other  from  tiie 
West  to  the  East ;  ^e  festival  of  Christ^ $  baptism,  and  the  festival  of 
his  nativity. 

As  to  the  first,  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  as  an  ancient 

1  Bespecting  this  Sabbath :  Aofinpo^opia  dealbatns  intra  octavas  Boas.    Ep.  34,  f  a 

Kci  fctrayuyia^  ^Idig.  rk  koI  djffiooi^  awea-  It  may  perhaps  hare  been  otherwise  in  the 

rtfaoftt&a-  nilv  yivoc  avdpuiruv  fiUpov  kcU  Eastern  charch,  where,  as  it  seems,  the 

6iia  naaa  da^lXei  r^  nvpi  t^v  vificra  xara-  newly  baptized  wore  their  white  garments 

f«i»ri{oirrer.     Oregor.  Nazianz.  oriit.  II.  in  until  the  end  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  See 

tascha  T.  orat  42,  at  the  beginning.    An-  the  passage  presently  to  be  referred  to  from 

gnstin :  Clara  TigiliflS  hnjos  celebritas  toto  the  Cod.  Theodos. 

orbe  terramm.     Bespecting   the  Pagans :  *  Dies  feriamm,  sancti  qnoqae  TttaAm 

Ista  nocte  malti  dolore,  miuti  pndore,  fwn-  dies,  qui  septcno  vel  pnecedant  namero  fd 

mJU  etiam,  qui  fidn  propinqtumt,  Dei  jam  sequuntur.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  II.  T.  YIILia 

timore  non  dormhmt  P.  S19.  •  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XV.  Tit  VIL  L  ft. 

'  Nori,  infantes.  Qnamdin  coelcstis  himen  laTacri  iraitaBtia 

*  Octava  infantiam,  dies  noTommf  do-  novam  sancti  baptismatis  Incem  Testhnenta 

minica  in  albis,  xvpuucrj  h  Mkoic.    Angus-  testantor,  (which  is  probably  said  only  in 

tin.  p.  876.    Hodie  octavse  dicnntor  infan-  conformity  with  the  nse  or  the  Easter* 

tinm^   miscentnr  hodie   fidelibos   infantes  church,)  quo   tempore   et   commemontfto 

BostTL  P.  SSO.    Hodie  completis  sacramen-  apostolica  passionis,  totius  Christianitatii 

torn  octaramm  Testrararo.    Comp.  ep.  55,  magistne,  a  cnnctis  jnre  oelebratar.   Wfakk 

t  Sft.  Beeperting  the  newiy  baptiaed :  Yette  nm  to  the  readng  of  tlie  Adi. 
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Ccipsl  feast  of  &e  church  id  Gastem  Asia,  under  the  name  of  Uie 
t  of  th«  appeantnee  or  manifestation  of  Christ,  who  had  tdtl  then  been 
hidden  from  ue  world ;  4  in^atta  or  tA  hnfima  according  to  Tit.  2 :  11.* 
Bat  if,  ia  the  re^on  where  this  feast  originated,  another  festival  haTing 
reference  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  homan  nature,  a  feaat 
dI  Christ's  nativity,  was  alrea^  existing,  the  latter  would  hardly  have 
become  so  entirely  lost  dght  of,  and  a  name  which  belonged  to  it  trans- 
ferred to  the  feast  of  Chnst's  baptism.  More  probably,  this  was  the 
mdr  festival  which  in  that  district  had  reference  to  the  first  appearance 
of  Cfariat.  Accordingly  Ghtrsostom  actually  denominates  it,  in  the  dis* 
oonrse  already  cited,  which  he  pronounced  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in 
Antaoch,  the  ftstival  of  Eppbany,  the  first  among  the  principal  feasts, 
and  the  only  one  which  had  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ 
among  men.^  He  speaks  here  according  to  the  views  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity which  prevailed  ui  those  countries,  where  a  Christmas  festival 
Wia  as  yet  wholly  unknown.  In  a  certun  sense,  men  doubtless  had 
nme  reason  for  placing  this  festival  in  spedal  connection  with  the  bajy 
tism  of  Christians,  — inasmncb  as  the  divine  life,  which  was  to  proceed 
forth  from  Christ  to  all  the  futbful,  here  first  began  to  reveal  itself  in 
a  viuble  way  to  the  greater  portion  of  men.  But  as  the  age,  confounds 
ing  the  outward  sign  with  the  inward  grace,  ascribed  to  the  water  in 
baptism  a  supernatural  power  to  sanctify,  so  it  supposed  tbat  Christ 
firat  imparted  to  the  water  its  power  to  sanctify,  by  his  onn  baptism.^ 
The  first  indication  of  the  celebration  of  this  feast  having  spread  to  the 
Western  church  we  find  about  tlie  year  360  ;  for  the  historian  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  relates,*  that  the  emperor  Julian,  then  residing  at 
Vienna  in  the  month  of  January,  celebrated  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in 
the  Christian  church.  By  means  of  the  union  of  the  Greek  colonial 
and  mercantile  towns  in  toe  south  of  France  wiUi  the  East,  this  feast 
may  have  been  adopted,  perhaps,  in  these  districts,  at  an  earlier  period 
thui  in  the  other  countries  of  the  West.  It  was  because  this  festival 
was  originally  unknown  to  the  Westom  church,  that  the  Donatists,  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  dominant  church  at  a  time  when  as 
yet  no  knowledge  of  any  such  feast  existed  among  the  people  of  the 
West,  rejected  it  as  an  innovation  ;  as  they  did  other  regulations  that 
arose  after  their  secession.^  And  as  this  festival  was  originally  nn- 
known  to  the  Western  church,  so  it  happened  that  its  meaning  also  was 
changed,  though  in  such  a  way  as  to  bo  easily  connected  with  tlie  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  festival.     The  general  conception  of  a  manifesta- 

1  Chrrvostom  io  hia  Homily  od  this  feait,  wonderful  praMrtj  of  remaining  freah  nr. 

1 1,  T.  IL  f.  369.    'Eireidq  otjc'  M  hitltv,  ml  jean.    Even  ChiTHMlom  pwtook  of 

Tin  maar  f}owro  KoraiiXot,  i^'  M  i^att-  Ihii  tnpenlition,  h.  di  Mptiamo  Cbritti,  S  i. 

tMOTVL  Being  ihe  Aut  of  Chrut'i  b&ptiim,  uid  oT 

*  H.  I.  in  Fenwcoat  4  I,  T.  IL  t.  4S8.  iMptiam  cpnerallT,  it  ww  alto  called  in  Hw 
Jiif/  itdv  topii)  vpim)  Ti  hn^anar  rif  i)  Eaatern  diurch,  fafm!  Tu>>  ♦w7«v,  ot  to  fira 
imSiaif  rit  ioprllt ;   hrrfdq   tfcuf   M  r^  Bo  in  Qi^ncy  of  Nuianwn. 

Jir  £f^  tat  roif  ay^pitnoit  mvavitfipuf?.  •  L.  SI,  c.  S. 

*  T^  Twv  iirioruii  iryiaat  fiiaai.     Cbrf-  *  Angnatin.  p.  S03,  f   I.     Herilo  falim 
MMomu.    Out  of  tbii  falae  notion  also  diem  nnnqnam  nobiacam  DonatiM*  cele- 
ipmnK  the  cuiom  at  ADttodi,  of  tott  ml-  bnre  Tolncnint,  qni»  ne«  nnitaicin  uBaa^ 
omIt  dnwiof  water  abou  midnigfat  bfthi*  aeo  Oriniaa  Bwlaria  ognMitfcaiil. 
faMt,  to  wUcb  wttv  WM  an&tod  tlw 
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tion  of  Christ  in  lis  divine  dignity,  or  in  hia  divine  calling  as  a  Bedeemeri 
was  applied  in  a  way  which  must  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  the  communities  of  the  West,  which  were  fimned 
of  pagan  Christians,  than  the  view  of  it  which  had  first  sprung  cot  of  the 
peculiar  conceptions  of  Jewish  Christians ;  (see  vol.  I.,  sect.  8,  p.  802 ;) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  festival  was  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  Christmas,  Arhich  had  been  established  here  for  a  long  time  already. 
While,  in  the  countries  where  the  feast  of  Christ's  baptism  had  its  difr 
tinct  traditional  meaning  as  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  and  where  it  was 
adhered  to,  therefore,  without  any  change,  everythmg  which  had  refii- 
rence  to  Christ's  infancy  was  connected  with  the  festival  of  Christmas; 
in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  manifeatalicHi 
of  Christ  was  applied  in  a  preeminent  sense  to  his  manifestation  to  the 
heathen  world,  as  the  Redeemer  of  all  mankind.  The  festival  was  re- 
ferred to  the  coming  of  the  three  wise  men  &om  the  East,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  Heathens  ;  and  so  this  feast  became  the  feast  of  the  first 
announcement  of  salvation  to  the  heathen  world,  of  the  first  conyendon 
of  some  Heathens,  as  the  precursors  of  the  approaching  general  conye^ 
aon  of  the  pagan  nations.^  When  these  two  pomts  of  view  became  united 
in  one,  the  general  conception  of  the  Epiphany  was  referred  to  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  after  his  baptism,  in  the 
first  miracle  at  Cana,  the  dies  natalis  virtutum  Domini.' 

The  case  was  directly  the  reverse  with  the  festival  of  Christ's  nativi^, 
which  in  its  ori^n  belonged  to  the  Western  church.  As  it  was  parbo- 
nlarly  from  the  church  of  the  West  the  dogmatic  tendency  proceeded, 
by  which  the  doctrine  of  origmal  sin  cleaving  to  all  men  from  their 
birth,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  being  renewed  and  sanctified  in  order 
to  deliverance  from  this  corrupt  nature,  was  clearly  unfolded ;  as  it  was 
in  the  church  of  the  West  that  the  practice  of  infiEmt  baptism  first  be- 
came generally  spread  ;  so  too  in  the  Western  church  originated  tiie 
festival  which  refers  to  the  sanctification  of  man's  nature  from  its  first 
germ  by  participation  in  a  divine  life.  This  feast  first  makes  its  ap* 
pearance,  as  one  generally  celebrated  in  the  Roman  church,  under  the 
Roman  bishop  Liberius,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.^  The 
general  participation  in  the  celebration  of  this  feast  leads  to  the  infie<r- 
ence,  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  a  festival  wholly  new.  It  was  not  til! 
later,  however,  that  it  spread  firom  the  Roman  church  to  Eastern  Asia. 
From  what  we  have  previously  observed  respecting  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  this  part  of  the  church,  it  would  already  seem 

^  Angustin.  p.  203.    Hodierno  die  mani-  nary;  bat  in  H.  VII.  he  savs,  that  although 

festatns  redomptor  omnium  gentiam,  fedt  the  tradition  respecting  w!iat  occoired  o« 

aollennitatem  omnibus  gentibu.    The  mjt-  that  day,  and  respecting  that  to  which  tht 

tic  interpretation  of  Pralm  72,  t.  10,  led  to  feast  aflndcd,  was  different,  yet  thons  was 

the  converting  of  the  three  Magi  into  three  bnt  one  fiuth  and  one  derotkm. 

kings.    See  TertnUian.  adv.  Judseos,  c  9.  *  Ambrose  relates,  that  when  his  ^ster 

'  Maximus  of  Tnrin,  in  the  beginning  of  Marcella  was  consecrated  as  a  nun  on  the 

the  fifth  century,  says,  after  having  dted  all  dies  natalis  Salvatoris,  in  St.  Peter's  dinidli, 

the  three  modes  of  explaining  the  feast:  by  the  bishop  Liberius,  the  latter  said  to 

8ed  qoid potissimnm  hoc  factum  die,  novit  her:  Vides  quantns  ad  natalem  sponsi  tii 

ipse,  qui  recit    H.  VL    He  calls  it  a  cer-  popnlns  convenerit    Ambros.  de  vizgtiiib 

tain  tradition,  that  the  three  facts  colkctivel J  LIILc.L 
ooeairBd  on  the  nme  day,  the  fixth  of  Jan- 
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detr,  that  tbe  Christmas  feast  could  not  be  one  which  originated  there ; 
bnt  Chrrsostom  savs  expresalv,  in  a  discourse  pronounced  at  Antioch 
in  celebration  of  tlus  festival,  on  tho  Soth  of  December  of  the  rear  386, 
that  it  hadfnt  beamu  knoan  there  Uta  than  ten  ytan  bfforc}  In  a 
senoon  which  Chrrsostom  pronounced  on  the  20th  of  December  in  the 
same  year,  on  the  feast  of  a  maTtTr,'  he  digresses  from  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  lus  disconrse  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  his  hearers  to  participate 
in  ttie  approaching  featiral  of  Christmas.*  The  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it,  shows  how  desirous  he  was  of  making  the  interest  more  general, 
wlucb  he  himself  felt  in  a  fesli^-a]  sdll  new  to  this  portion  of  the  church  * 
In  the  next  following  discourse,  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  sajs,  in- 
deed, that  this  feast,  although  still  new  in  that  part  of  the  world,  jet 
soon  acquired  equal  authority  with  the  more  ancient  high  festivals :  of 
this,  the  crowded  assemblies,  which  the  churches  could  scarcely  contain, 
bore  witness.  But  still,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  remarks,  that,  aa 
Qsoallj  happens  with  new  church  regulations,  all  were  not  satisfied  with 
ttie  celebration  of  this  new  festival.  A  controversy  arose  about  it. 
While  some  denounced  tbe  festival  as  an  innovatioD,  others  affirmed  in 
its  defence  that  it  had  been  known  of  old  from  Thrace  to  Cadiz.*  This 
cBfference  of  opituon  led  him  into  a  detailed  argtiment  in  support  of  the 
festiral.  Its  object  would  of  courae  be  acknowledged  by  every  Christ- 
ian of  the  orthodox  church  at  that  time,  as  worthy  of  commemoration. 
Tbe  grounds  of  opposition,  therefore,  could  relate  only  to  the  arbittury 

1  Horn,  in  diem  naUl.  Christi,  \  I,  T.  II.  mining  when  ihh  birth-daj  orTarrvd ;  fbr 

1 35 J.     Of-u  SiKorir  larni  trof,  l^  oS  H,'/^  we  find  the  liisliop  of  Kdcs^a  Mill  declaring 

ui  yvupiuas  jifiiv  oiTi/  i  i/iipa  jcjn-i/rai.  in  Iho  EOvonlh  ccnlnir,  tli*t  nobodr  knew 

Tme,  he  ii  uptakinc  in  An  ulacc  panlru-  on  who!  dav  Chrial  was  horn.    Sec  Asm- 

lailj  of  fA(  rrltlralioii  of  th,$  f,.al  on  tht  mnni  liibl.  orienlul.  T.  II.  f.  IGSS.    Il  was  not 

iKBity-jiftA  of  Dtrfwkier;  vet  ilic  roarf c  and  nntil  men  bcliet'ed  Ihni  there  wti<  M>ma  ac- 

mode  of  his  argument  cbowg  that  it  wai  ronnt  whirh  rould  be  rclird  on  r«»p«rtinK 

onlf  on  tbe  asumplion  of  the  iweniT-lifth  this  la^l -mentioned  fact,  (hat  (her  were  led 

of  becrtnlier  aa  the  birth-dav  of  Chriiil,  a  lo  connect  with  it  tbe  celebmiion  of  a  pai^ 

diainrt  fenst  for  tbe   celcbiilion  of  thii  liralar  fea«l.    At  the  tame  time  it  mav  ba 

birtb-dav  had  there  been  foonded.    If  ii  bad  laid  nri^ps  with  tmth,  thai  the  inlcrvft  in 

ifaewl*  been  ihe  cnslom  there  at  nn  carlitr  behalf  of  a  fiwtlval  which  most  hnro  rom* 

period' to  eclebrate  Mine  feiiival  of  Ibis  sort,  mended  itself  lo  ihc  feelinp  of  CbriMiani, 

Wt  on  *  different  day,  he  would  without  contributed  to  create  Ihe  tnlier  and  admit- 

dnlit  hare  aeparated'  tlie  celebration  of  lion  ihai  ihe  time  had  been  tnilj  deter- 

nrh  a  fen.ft  generally  fmm  Ihc  aanamplicm  mined. 

of  the  twcnti-fifth  <k  December  for  iti  ccl-  »  PUlogimmt.     T.  L  f.  4SS. 

rinlioiL    lie  would  h&Te  endeavored   lo  *  L.  e.  i  3. 

•bow  the  want  of  foundation  for  reckoning  *  ^^1lieh  he  here  ilyles  "  Iho  mother  of 

of  tlie  tone  previounlj'  fixed  upon,  before  all  oiher  feastg,  /ojTpurro^  iianiv  Tim  iof^ 

he  addared  the  reHwni  for  ibe  new  ralcnla-  run ."  as  indeed  nil  the  others  presinpposa 

tion.     Moreover,  il  would   aasaredly  hare  (he  birth  of  Chrut;  and  bo  namci  on  ihit 

been  «l  more  diffimli  to  introduce  the  de-  occasion  tho  principal  feasts,  iirn  }iip  tobt^ 

terminate  lime  adopted  at  Rome  into  ihe  ri  iio^'ia  nal  rd  jriiaxa  xal  i/  uraA^fif 

Antiochian   church,  if   another   lime    had  jioJ  i  ^lymdmrTi  tt/v  apxipi  «iiJ  i^  iiro**- 

(here   alreadv  been  fixed  apon.     The  an-  acr  tia)i<n: 

ibontr  at  the  Koman  chureh  would  hardly  •  'AvuSni  itdoi  Tnir  iirft  ©O^W  fiixpf  To. 

have 'been   such   as   to   induce  the  whole  itlpuv  olKofai  larndi/hic  "fl  hunifior  jrYmt- 

eommnnit;  to  Iranitfer  a  feast  already  ex-  Thonsh   this  asaariion  cannot  {lOH  for  a 

iMine.  to  another  day.    It  may  be  conjee-  crediMe  hiitorical  leatinioiiy,  jret  il  ■•  Mnn» 

Inrcd,  that,  prerions   lo  thia   time,   people  Ihing  in  faxor  of  the  supponlion,  that  tb« 

weie  u  far  from  thinkina  to  coniecrata  a  featiral  exined  from  euiy  timet  la  muty 


. -hinkina  to  coniecrata  a    featiral  exined  from  euiy  ti 

feait  to  tbe  binb-day  of  Chtiat,  •■  (hey  wet«    conntriei  of  the  Weat 
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determination  of  the  time :  hence,  Chr]r808t(Mn  labored  only  to  ahow  fhat 
the  true  time  was  determined. 

He  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  rapid  and  general  reeeption  of 
the  festival,  to  ite  authority  mcreasing  every  year,  as  evidenee  that  fht 
time  had  been  rightiy  assumed ;  applying  here  the  well-known  remark 
of  Oamaliel.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  the  settling  of  a  date  this  argu- 
ment can  decide  nothing ;  although  there  is  certoinly  good  reason  for 
suppo»Qg  that  the  natural  propriety  of  such  a  festivsJ,  its  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  which  glowed  in  every  Christian  breast,  pro- 
moted its  reception  on  its  own  account,  and  created  a  general  belief 
that  tiie  true  time  for  it  had  been  rightiy  determined.  Next,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  precise  time,  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives,  of  the  ceo- 
sus  of  the  Procurator  Quirinus.  On  this  point  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  been  deceived  by  false  reports;  or  perhaps,  at  Bome  itself^  cer- 
tain apocryphal  records  had  been  allowed  to  pass  as  genuine.  In  other 
homilies,  also,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Gredc 
fathers,  who  notice  this  festival  as  one  which  Christians  very  genmU^ 
observed,  there  are  nevertheless  marks  of  its  comparatively  recent  vt 
troduction.^ 

On  account  of  tiiis  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Christmas  festival 
from  the  West  into  the  East,  the  Christians  in  many  countries  of  the 
Sast  preferred,  instead  of  adopting  a  festival  altogether  new,  to  unite 
the  commemoration  of  Christ's  nativity  with  the  ancient  feaat  of  the 
Epiphany.  Thus  it  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  chureL 
And  it  was  attempted  to  justify  this  simultaneous  celebration  on  the 
authority  of  Luke  3 :  23,  from  which  passage  it  was  inferred  that  the 
baptism  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  his  nativity.'  Hence 
again  it  was,  that,  in  many  of  the  Greek  churches  where,  from  the  ear- 

1  It  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  Grc^oir  of  name  wonid  hardly  hare  been  traosferred  ta 
Kyssa  to  defend  the  authority  of  tins  festi-  the  new  feast  of  Christ^  nativitj. 
TflJ  against  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  *  See  Cosmas  Indicopleost  topognphk 
place  it  on  the  same  level  with  the  ancient  Christiana  in  Montfaucon,  coUectio  nova 
principal  feasts,  which  commemorated  the  patrum,  T.  II.  1.  V.  f.  194;  Cassian.  CoUat 
passion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  10,  c.  IL  respecting  the  simnltaneoas  eele- 
of  Christ,  when  he  says,  (Horn,  in  natalem  bration  of  these  festivals  by  the  Egyptiaiif. 
Chrisd,  T.  II.  ed.  i^aris,  1638,  f.  352:)  This  cnstom  of  the  Alexandrian 'cfanrcb 
Ht/deif  Ttft  KarH  rd  naaxa  fiv(TTijpi(f)  fioyrrif  must  have  been  altered,  it  is  true,  at  a  later 
T^  Toiavnjv  eixapurrlav  npeTreiv  hrovoeiro)^  period ;  for  in  a  homily  delivered  at  Alex- 
and  therefore  endeavors  to  show,  like  Chry-  andria,  in  the  year  438,  by  Panlns,  bishoD 
tOBtom,  that  that  which  constituted  the  ob-  of  Emisa  in  Phcenicia,  we  ^nd  the  feast  ot 
jeet  of  this  festival  was  presupposed  by  Christ's  nativity  described  as  an  indepea- 
everything  else  Christ  had  wrought  for  the  dent  feast  by  itself.  According  to  the  title, 
lalvation  of  mankind.  So  in  a  homily,  as-  this  festival  was  held  on  the  S9th  of  tlw 
cribed  incorrectly  to  Basil  of  Cassarea,  (T.  Egyptian  month  Choyac,  which  answers  10 
n.  opp.  ed.  Gamier,  f.  602,  ^  6,)  it  is  said:  the  25th  of  December.  See  acta  ooncilii 
Oideic  iuTwriXric,  (let  there  be  no  one  but  Ephesini  pars  IV.  Hardnini  ConciL  T.  L 
what  contributes  something  to  the  ^neral  f.  1694.  it  might  be,  that  the  intimate  eon- 
joy,)  Mei^  AxpioToCy  ^tv^fit&a  nva  koI  nection  of  the  Alexandrian  church  with  the 
ifieig  ^uvfiv  dyaKktaata^^  ovofia  ^ufieda  ry  Roman  in  the  time  of  Cyril ;  the  postnn 
iopT^  ifftiuv  deoifMvia^  —  from  which  passage  of  opposition  in  which  the  former  stood  at 
we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  in  the  country  that  time  to  the  churches  of  Eastern  A^; 
where  this  was  said,  not  even  the  old  Epiph-  the  dogmatical  interest  in  the  polemiei 
any  festival  of  the  Syrian  church  was  as  waged  against  the  Antiochian  trpe  of  doe* 
jti  introduced ;  since,  were  it  otherwise,  its  trine, — aU  this  oontribated  to  bring  aboil 

the  change. 
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G«t  times,  nwther  of  the  tro  feasts  had  been  observed,  and  where  the 
least  of  Christ's  nativi^  was  now  introduced  because  it  appeared  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  the  name  Hpiphauy  or  Theopkany  vas  trans- 
bired  to  the  latter.' 

Bat  to  explain  how  the  Christmas  festival  came  to  be  observed  first 
in  the  Roman  church,  and  to  paas  from  this  to  the  other  cliurches ;  and 
bow  the  time  for  its  observance  came  to  be  transferred  to  tills  ]^>arlacular 
date  of  the  25th  December ;  certain  imtagonistic  tendencies  were  re- 
feired  to,  growing  oat  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Boman 
church,  of  which  mention  is  already  made  in  older  writin^^.' 

Preoaely  in  this  season  of  the  year,  a  series  of  heathen  festivals  oc- 
corred,  the  celebration  of  which  among  the  Romans  was,  in  many  ways, 
cIohIt  iaterwoven  with  the  whole  civil  and  social  life.  The  ChristiaDs, 
on  thu  Tflry  account,  were  often  exposed  to  be  led  astray  into  many  of 
the  customs  and  solemnitieB  peculiar  to  these  festivals.  Besides,  these 
featirals  had  an  import  which  easily  admitted  of  being  spiritualized,  and 
with  some  eHght  change  transfonned  into  a  Christian  sense.  Firat  came 
the  satuma/ia,  which  represented  the  peaceful  times  of  the  golden  age, 
and  abolished  For  a  while  the  distinction  of  ranks,  the  distance  between 
serrants  and  free  men.  This  admitted  of  being  easily  transferred  to 
Qiristiuuty,  which,  through  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  Gotl,  through 
the  restoration  of  the  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  had  intro- 
daced  the  true  golden  age,  representing  the  eriuality  of  all  men  in  the 
Eight  of  God,  and  brought  the  like  true  liberty  as  well  to  the  Freeman 
as  to  the  slave.  Then  came  the  custom,  peculiar  to  this  season,  of 
making  presents,  (the  strense,)'  which  afterwards  paased  over  to  the 
Ghriatmas  festival ;  next,  the  festival  of  infants,  with  which  the  satu^ 
oalia  concluded,  —  the  aigiUaria,  where  the  children  were  presented 
with  images ;  *  just  as  Chnstmas  was  the  true  fcativa!  oF  the  children. 
Next  came  a  festival  still  more  analogous  to  the  Christms-s,  that  of  the 
■hortcst  dav,  the  winter  solstice ;  the  birth-day  oF  the  new  sun  about 
to  return  once  more  towards  the  earth  (dies  natalis  invicti  soils.)'    In 


le  pusace 


above  cited  frmn  the 


impi'of.  Jerome  dispnlcd  iho  iiropriolv  of 
tUi  me  of  the  term  Epijihama,  in  his  Com- 
nntnrr  on  EiRkiel.  c.  1 :  Kpiphaniarnm 
din  non.  at  qatdam  giutant,  natiilu  in  rarnc, 


*  The  BoxiDnt  of  Johannes,  b»hop  of 
Wfx,  in  Combefis.  anrtorinm  bihliotheeie 
pMrem  norusimnm,  I'am.  I&IB,  T.ll.,  and 
vilh  DDpplementHjT  additions  in  the  edition 
of  the  jiau™  npostoliti,  by  Colder.  T.  I. 
SIS.  if  Irnm  loo  laic  a  period,  and  too  fabn- 
looi,  CO  potiiesi  BOT  hiitorical  imporUineo 

'  Tbe  partifipaiion  in  the  eastoms  of  this 
pagan  fesliTOl,  aa  well  as  the  mulnal  Mnd- 
rag  of  prrsenta,  were  praetirea  for  which 
ibe  ChrJstiaiu  wen  alreadj  reprimaaded  bf 


*  itactoh.  SWuninl.  1. 1,  c.  XI.  quiE  tusum 
replnnti  adhuc  infamise  oscitlis  flctiliinu 
pricbpnt. 

'  The  Manichenn  Fanatn*  acluailj  bringa 
it  ai  a  Fhnri^  againEil  [he  Cliri^ilHns  of  the 
Cnlliolii^  church,  that  thev  eclcbrnted  the 
tolstitia  with  (he  Papins  :  ikilennus  pcntiam 
dies  cnm  ipsis  cclehnitis,  nt  Icilcndas  et 
FOlitiiia.  See  Aiignsiin.  t.  SO,  c.  I''aiiitum. 
The  Roman  bishop.  Leo  Ihe  Great,  com- 
plains that  many  Christians  hnd  retained 
the  paimn  custom  of  [uiylng  ohckinrr  from 
come  lofty  emiDcnco  to  the  rising  tiaa;  so 
too,  when  in  the  morning  they  were  ascotid- 
inj;  the  steps  of  St,  Peter's  church.  Leo, 
p.  26,  c.  4.    The  second  rouncil  of  Tmlla, 


still  und 


IS  [ho  cue  thai  the  re- 
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the  case  of  this  last-named  feast,  a  traDsition  to  the  Christian  point  of 
▼iew  naturally  presented  itself,  when  Christ,  the  sun  of  the  spiritual 
world,  was  compared  with  that  of  the  material.  But  the  compamon 
was  carried  still  further ;  for,  as  in  the  material  world,  it  is  after  the 
darkness  has  reached  its  highest  point  that  the  end  of  its  dominion  is 
already  near,  and  the  light  begins  to  acquire  fresh  power ;  so,  too,  in  the 
spiritual  world,  after  the  darkness  had  reached  its  utmost  height,  Christ, 
the  spiritual  sun,  must  appear,  to  make  an  end  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. In  fact,  many  allusions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
courses of  the  church  fathers  on  the  festival  of  Christmas.^ 

That  Christian  festival  which  could  be  so  easily  connected  with  tfie  feel- 
ings and  presentiments  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  whole  series  of  pagan 
festivals  belonging  to  this  season,  was  now,  therefore,  to  be  opposed  to 
these  latter ;  and  hence  the  celebration  of  Christmas  was  transferred 
to  the  25th  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  Christ- 
ian people  from  all  participation  in  the  heathen  festivals,  and  of  gradu- 
ally dravring  over  the  Pagans  themselves  from  their  heathen  customs  to 
the  Christian  celebration.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  particih 
larly  favored  in  a  New  Tear's  discourse  by  Maximius,  bishop  of  Turin, 
near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  where  he  recognizes  a  special  di- 
vine proAidence  in  appointing  the  birth  of  Christ  to  take  place  in  the 
midet  of  the  pagan  festivals  ;  so  that  men  might  be  led  to  feel  ashamed 
of  pagan  superstition  and  pagan  excesses.^ 

But  these  allusions  to  the  series  of  heathen  festivals  happening  in 
this  season  of  the  year,  furnish,  however,  no  decisive  evidence  that  the 
Christian  festival  was  instituted  on  this  account  generally,  or  that  it  was 
transferred  to  this  particular  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  opposed  to 
the  pagan  celebrations.  In  fact,  the  resorting  to  this  means  for  draw- 
ing away  men  from  the  pagan  supci'stitions,  was  a  very  hazardous  ex- 
periment, which  might  easily  lead  men  to  confound  Christianity  with 
Heathenism,  and  to  lose  out  of  sight  the  true  import  of  the  Christian 
festival.  Of  this,  indeed,  Leo  the  Great  found  it  necessary  to  give 
warning.^    Yet  we  must  allow,  that,  from  the  unsuitablcness  of  the 

ganism  had  already  almost  wholly  vanished,  (p.  25,  §  1,)  sa3rs,  that  this  day,  more  than 

much  more  must  tliis  have  ))cen  tlio  cose  any  otlicr,  presents,  by  the  new  light  beam- 

among  the  Roman  Christians  in  the  earlier  ing  furtti  even  in  the  elements,  an  image  of 

centuries.  this  wonderful  birth. 

1  Thus  says  Gregory  of  Nvssa,  in  his        ^  Maximus  Taurinens.  H.  V.  in  KaL  Jan. 

aennon  on  this  festival,  T.  Ill*  f.  340.  —  It  bibl.  patr.  Galland.  T.  IX.  f.  353.    Bene 

was  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  Christ's  qnodammo<Io  Deo  pro\identc  dispositom, 

nativity  took  place  at  this  season,  h  y  fiei-  ut  inter  mcdias  gcntiJium  fcstivitates  Chris- 

ov<r^ai  t6  okotoc  upx^Tcu  koI  tu  Tffc  vvKzhg  tus  Dominns  oriretur  et  inter  ipsas  tcnchro- 

fiirpa  r(f>  nXeova^ovri  1%  uktivoc  ovvudEiToi  sas    superstitiones    erroram    veri    luminis 

irpdg  kK7A'j)L\r  fivorijpiov  n  diii  tuv  datvofii-  splendor  cffulgcret,  ut  pcrspicientes  homi- 

wjv  Toi^  oLopaTucciTtpoiic  dajyilToi  ij  Krimc.  ncs  in  vanis  supcrstitioni>)us  suis  puras  di- 

Augustin.  p.  190,  ^  I.    "  Since  the  infidelity  vinitatis  emicuisse  justitiam,  prceterita  obti- 

which  covered  the  whole  world  like  a  ni<rht,  viscurentur  samlcj^io,  futura  non  colerent. 
was  to  diminish,  while  faith  increased  ;  for        ^  P.  21,  c.  6.    Diabolus  illudens  siinpli- 

this  reason,  on  the  nativity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ciorihus  animis  de  quonindam  persua&ionc 

Christ,  the  night  begins  to  erow  less,  and  pc3tifera,  quibus  ha;c  dies  soUcnnitatis  nos* 

the  day  to  increase.   Xet  us,  then,  celebrate  trsa  non  tarn  de  nativitate  Christi,  qoaro  de 

this  festival,  not  like  the  unbelievers,  on  ac-  novi,  ut  dicunt,  soils  orta  honorabilis  videa- 

eonnt  of  this  sun,  but  on  account  of  the  tur. 
Creator  of  this  son.''  So,  too,  Leo  the  Great, 
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means,  it  in  nowise  foUovs  that  such  a  means  vas  not  then  resorted 
to.  Easily  might  it  happen,  that,  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the 
anrie  object  proposed,  men  might  overlook  the  evil  oatnrally  connected 
inm  it.  In  a  later  period,  cmch  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  no 
matter  of  sorprise.  Bat  it  may  bo  qnestioned  whether  we  could 
ri^tly  presume  it  of  the  period  to  which,  according  to  what  hoa  been 
•ud,  tiie  origin  of  the  Christmaa  fesdral  must  be  referred.  We  can  hardly 
separate  the  origin  of  thia  festiTal,  considered  by  itself,  from  the  particular 
draignation  of  its  time  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  that,  after  a 
tiaditian  had  once  obtiuned  credit  respecting  the  day  of  Christ's  nativi^, 
and  aAcrr  the  festival  of  Christmas  had  been  fixed  on  this  day,  the  spe- 
nfic  time  would  be  altered  out  of  regard  to  the  festivals  of  the  Pagans. 
Yet  it  should  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  accommodation  of  Christ- 
iaa  to  paffan  institutions  proceeded,  in  most  cases,  from  the  side  of  the 
people  ;  ^e  church-teachers  resisted,  at  first,  the  intermingling  of  pa- 
gan eostoms  with  Christian ;  afterwards  they  gave  way,  or  were  them- 
selrea  carried  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Individual  exceptions, 
it  IB  true,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  yet  in  no  point  which  conld  be  compared 
irith  the  institution  of  such  a  principal  festival,  and  which  reached  back 
to  w>  early  a  period  as  the  origin  of  Christmas.  Originally,  the  prevdling 
mode  of  procedure,  in  the  Western  church,  vaa  by  no  means  to  con- 
nect the  celebration  of  Christian  festivals  with  pagan  ;  but  rather  to 
set  over  against  the  pagan  festivals,  days  of  fasting  and  penitence.'  The 
passage  of  FausLua,  in  which  Christians  of  the  Catholic  church  are  ac- 
cosed  of  taking  part  in  the  festivities  of  Paganism,  (see  above,)  seems, 
it  is  tme,  at  first  glance,  to  confirm  tbe  conjecture  above  mentioned ; 
but,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  rather  opposed  to  it.  Fans- 
tos  accuses  the  Christians,  first,  of  merely  changing  the  heathen  into  a 
Christian  superstition ;  for  example,  substituting  the  worship  of  the  maT" 
ijTB  in  place  of  the  worship  of  idols ;  *  and  secondly,  of  imitating,  with- 
out any  change,  heathen  festivities,  as  heathen  ;  —  and  here  he  names 
tbe  kalendae  and  the  toUtiUa.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
diarges,  we  know  certainly  —  a  fact  presently  to  be  mentioned  —  that 
the  chnrch  never  had  anything  to  do  with  those  pagan  festivities,  but 
coDstantiy  expressed  the  warmest  opposition  to  all  participation  in  them. 
The  same  would  be  true,  therefore,  of  the  celebration  of  the  solstitia, 
ance  this  belonged  in  the  same  category  with  the  rest.  But  if  Fauetus 
had  had  any  ground  whatever  for  accusing  the  Christians  of  altering 
&e  pagan  celebration  of  the  solstitia  into  a  Bccming  Christian  celebra- 
tion of  the  nativity,^  it  is  tbe  less  to  be  supposed  that  be  would  have 
ODiitted  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against  them,  as  the  feast  of  Christ's 
nativity  must  have  been  particularly  disagreeable  to  him  as  a  ManicluB- 
an,  who  looked  upon  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  as  a  sorry  super- 
stition. 

1  Leo  the  Gtfel  rilcs  it,  in  hi^  VII.  Scr-  prised  almi  knd  faiU,  which  were  not  ■]• 

no,  u  an  old  irediiion,  nt  qaotiea  nrrilai  lowal>le  on  the  prindpnl  (HliTets)  initareL 
pigmoonnn  in  nipersiitiombDi  eisct  tnten-        '  Idola  eonim  reniitia  in  Maityrei,  lo 

lior,  lane  pneripue  popnlna  Dei  onliooibn*  whidi  puuge  we  lliell  agwil  TBTCit  on  a 

tt  oftnbaa  piMttii  (nailer  wfaicb  he  com-  '  ' 
TOI»  U.                                        27 
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And  what  necessity  is  there,  in  truth,  of  searclung  for  oatwaid  canseB 
to  account  for  a  fact  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  explains  itself^ 
as  growing  out  of  the  inner  development  of  the  Christian  life  ?  As  it 
respects,  however,  the  specific  time  of  the  25th  of  December,  designated 
for  the  festival  of  Christmas,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  there  were  several  different  determinations  of  the  day  of 
Christ's  nativity  ;  and  we  might,  with  the  same  good  reason,  repeat 
the  question  with  regard  to  each  one  of  these,  —  How  was  this  ascer- 
tained ?  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  Roman  church,  this  point  was 
settled  by  the  authority  of  some  historical  tradition,  founded  on  apocry- 
phal records.  Now  it  is  very  possible,  we  may  admit,  that,  allowing  the 
existence  of  such  an  apocryphal  tradition,  it  might  have  been  helped 
along  —  not  indeed  by  any  design  of  imitating  or  rivaling  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  but  quite  independently  of  these  —  by  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation given  to  that  season  of  the  year.^ 

We  find  that  it  was  originally  a  principle  with  teachers  and  govern- 
ors of  the  church  to  resist  the  tendency,  among  the  multitude,  to  con- 
found pagan  rites  with  Christian.  We  see  this  particularly  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  New-Year's  festival,  the  Kalendae  Januarice.  The 
celebration  of  this  grandest  of  the  Roman  festivals,  which  began  with 
the  end  of  December  and  lasted  several  days,  was,  more  than  that  of 
any  other,  interwoven  with  the  whole  public  and  private  life  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  with  all  civil,  social,  and  domestic  arrangements,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. It  was,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year,  according  to 
which  all  sorts  of  business  had  to  be  adjusted  and  arranged.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  magistrates  entered  uix>n  their  several  offices.  It  was  there- 
fore the  ordinary  season  of  congratulations,  when  presents  were  mutually 
g'l ven  and  received.  Tcrtullian  already  found  reason  to  complain  that 
hristians  participated  in  all  these  customs.  In  defence  of  this  participa- 
tion it  could  ever  be  alleged,  as  it  was  still  alleged  by  many  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  that  this  whole  festival  was  in  truth  of  a  purely 
civil  nature,  having  no  necessary  connection  with  religion,  and  that  it 
might  be  joined  in,  therefore,  without  the  least  danger  to  the  fiuth.^  But 
with  this  celebration  were  united  customs  standing  directly  at  variance 
^th  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  rules  of  Christian  con- 
duct— ^riotous  excesses,  abandoned  revelry,  and  various  kinds  of  heathen 
superstition,  which  sought,  by  means  of  omens  and  the  arts  of  divina- 
tion, to  unveil  the  destinies  of  the  whole  year.  The  first  day  was 
spent  by  many  of  the  Pagans  in  an  luircstrained  indulgence  of  sensual 
enjoyments,  under  the  persuasion  that  such  a  beginning  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  year  of  pleasure.^  It  is  manifest  what  a 
corrupting  influence  this  contagious  example  of  pagan  immorality  and 


1  How  easily  the  determination  of  chro- 
nolof^ical  questions  of  this  sort  might  pro- 
ceed from  mystical  interpretations  of  scrip- 
tare  texts,  may  be  seen,  e.  g.  by  consulting 
Hieronym.  in  £zechiel.  c  I.  V.  1,  where,  on 
tlie  principle  that  the  first  month  of  the 
ci?il  year  of  the  Jews  must  nearly  corres- 
pond to  the  month  of  October,  the  fourth 


month  therefore  to  January,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  on  the 
fifth  of  January,  is  here  typified. 

'^  Petms  Chrysologus,  p.  155.  Esse  no- 
yitatis  Institiam,  non  yetustatis  errorem, 
anni  principium,  non  gentilitatis  offensam. 

'  See  Liban.  ^KOpdotf  KdXtv^v.  Chry- 
Bosu  HomiL  Kalend. 
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sopentition  would  exert  on  fhe  Christian  life :  indeed,  the  Christian 
teachers  were  often  forced  to  complain  of  it  in  their  homilies.^  Yet 
eren  in  this  case,  the  pagan  festival  could  have  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  one,  having  no  connection  with  the  pagan  in  religion,  by  simply 
giving  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  a  Christian  import,  on 
the  prindple  that  every  change  and  new  beginning  in  earthly  thmgs 
shoidd  be  sanctified  by  religion.  Thus  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
as  it  was  to  be  regarded  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  would  be 
most  appropriately  opposed  to  the  pagan  celebration  of  the  day.  Such 
considerations  are  to  be  met  with ;  for  instance,  in  Chrysostom's  dia- 
ccarse  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  But  to  no  one  does 
tlie  obvious  thought  seem  to  have  occurred,  of  converting  the  civil  ob^ 
Bervance  wholly  into  an  ecclesiastical  one :  for  this  thought  lay  too 
remote  from  the  original  Christian  point  of  view,  conformably  to  which 
an  festivals  were  referred  exclusively  to  the  momentous  facts  connected 
with  man's  salvation,  and  had  their  origin  in  a  purely  religious  interest ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  strong  reluctance  to  fall  in  with 
the  pagan  custom  of  celebrating  the  commencement  of  the  year  with 
religious  observances.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  to  separate  the  ecclesiastical  year  from  the  civil,  and  to  make 
the  year  begin  either  with  Easter  or  the  Christmas  festival.^  It  was 
only  to  oppose  a  counter  influence  to  the  pagan  celebration,  that  Christ- 
ian assemblies  were  finally  held  on  the  first  day  of  January ;  and  they 
were  designed  to  protect  Christians  against  tiie  contagious  influence 
of  pagan  debauchery  and  superstition.  Thus  when  Augustin  had  as- 
sembled his  church,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  first  caused  to  be  sung 
the  words,  ^^  Save  us,  0  Lord  our  God !  and  gather  us  from  among  the 
heathen ! "  Ps.  106  :  47  ;  and  hence  he  took  occasion  to  remind  his 
flock  of  their  duty,  especially  on  this  day,  to  show,  that  as  they  had,  in 
fentii,  been  gathered  from  among  the  Heathen  ;  to  exhibit  in  their  life 
the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  temper ;  to  substitute 
alms  for  New-Year's  gifts,  (the  Strense,)  edification  from  scripture  for 
merry  songs,  and  fasts  for  riotous  feasting.  This  principle  was  graduallT 
adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  Western  church,  and  three  days  of  pem- 
tence  and  fasting  opposed  to  the  pagan  celebration  of  January,^  until, 
the  time  being  designated,  the  festival  of  Christ's  circumcision  was 
transferred  to  this  season ;  when  a  Jewish  rite  was  opposed  to  the 
pagan  observances,  and  its  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  by 
repentance,  to  heathen  revelry. 

*  See  die  homilies  of  Asterins  of  Ama-  •  See  Isidor.  1.  I.  c.  40,  de  ofBciis  tnd 
■em.  of  Maxinms  of  Tnriu,  of  Chrysostom,  Condi.  TuroDense  II.  A-D.  567,  c.  17.  Trf- 
Aa^ufltin.  Leo  the  Grent.                 '  dtram  illud.  qao.  ad  calcandam  gentiliniii 

*  Wiih  the  Easier  festival,  rince  the  res-  cons-Tietudincm,  patres  nostri  statnercnt  pti- 
urrection  of  Onvt  was  the  beginning  of  a  ratas  in  Kalendis  Januariis  fieri  litanias.  lit 
new  creation,  and  the  ftpiritaal  spring  might  in  ecdesiiit  p^lUtar,  et  horn  octara  in  iprii 
be  associated  with  the  spring  of  nature.  Kalendis  cirmmcisionis  missa  Deo  propido 
With  the  Christmas  festival,  sroce  the  na-  celebretnr.  It  mar  he  a  qnestkm,  whether 
txritr  of  Christ  was  the  beginning  of  his  the  latter  refers  to  the  cirenmcisio  oordii,  or 
life,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  man's  sal-  already  to  the  memoris  circnmcisioiuf 
TBtioD,  and  the  festiTal  was  the  one  firom  Christ 

wfaidi  aD  thsodien  pnwesdad. 
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Besides  these  festivals,  should  be  mentioned  also  the  days  conaecnti 
ed  to  the  memory  of  holy  men,  who  had  endeared  themselves  to  the 
church  as  teachers,  or  as  martyrs  to  the  faith.  Of  these  we  shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter.  We  now  pass  to  consider  the  pardcolar 
acts  of  Christian  worship. 

4.  Particular  Acts  of  Christian  Worship. 

The  principal  acts  of  Christian  worship,  respecting  the  origin  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  preceding  period,  continued  to  be  observed  also  in  the 
present.  To  this  class  belongs  first  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  important  influence  which  the  reading 
of  large  portions  of  the  sacred  scriptures  had  on  the  church  life  of  this 
period.  At  the  beginning,  it  was  left  for  each  bishop  to  appoint  such 
portions  of  the  Bible  as  he  chose,  to  be  read  at  each  meeting  of  the 
church.  The  historical  and  practical  allusions  to  the  above-mentioned 
parts  in  the  cycle  of  Christian  festivals,  first  led  to  the  practice  of 
selecting  certain  portions  of  scripture  with  reference  to  the  principal 
feasts ;  and  this  practice  was  gradually  converted,  by  tradition,  into  a 
standing  rule.^ 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  whole  office  of  worship,  this  is 
a  point  on  which  we  meet  with  the  most  opposite  errors  of  judgment. 
Some,  who  looked  upon  the  clergy  as  only  offering  priests,  and  who  con- 
sidered the  main  part  of  Christian  worship  to  consist  in  the  magical  eflbcts 
of  the  priestiy  services,  were  hence  inclined  greatiy  to  overvalue  the 
liturgical,  and  wholly  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  the  didactic  element 
of  worship.  The  gift  of  teaching  they  regarded  as  sometiiing  foreign 
from  the  spiritual  office,  as  they  supposed  the  Iloly  Ghost,  imparted  to 
the  priest  by  ordination,  could  be  transmitted  to  others  only  by  his 
sensible  mediation.  Others,  however,  and  on  account  of  the  rhetorical 
style  of  culture  which  prevailed  among  the  higher  classes  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  East, —  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Greek  church — 
gave  undue  importance  to  the  didactic  and  rhetorical  part  of  worship ; 
and  did  not  attach  importance  enough  to  the  essentials  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  of  common  edification  and  devotion.  Hence  the  church 
would  be  thronged  when  some  famous  speaker  was  to  be  heard ;  but 
only  a  few  remained  behind  when  the  sermon  was  ended  and  the  church- 

1  What  AngnstiTi  says  in  the  prolo^e  to  to  bind  themselves  to  fonns  once  sanctioned 

his  homilies  on  the  first  epistle  of  John,  by  nse,  was  shown  also  in  the  present  case, 

may  serve  as  a  proof:  Solennitas  sanctorum  In  the  African  church  it  was  customary  to 

diemm,  qnibns  certas  ex  evan<^clio  Icctioncs  rend,  on  Good  Friday,  the  histonr  of  the 

oportet  recitari,  qnsB  ita  sunt  annus,  at  passion  from  Matthew.    When  Aujcnstin, 

aiisB  esse  non  possint    Tims,  in  Piaster  to  give  his  church  a  more  varied  and  fall 

week,  the  history  of  Christ's  rcsarrcction  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  passion, 

was  read  in  turn  from  all  the  gospels.    See  proposed  to  read  the  difTerent  (ro^pcis  year^ 

Angnstin,  p.  231  and  39.    Chrvsostom,  in  ly,  in  turn,  and  on  a  certain  Good  Friday 

Horn.  IV.  m  principio  actornm,  T.  III.  f.  85,  caused  the  iK)rtion  to  be  read  from  another 

•ays,  the  fathers  had  introduced  such  ap-  gospel,  disturbances  arose ;  for  many  were 

portionments    of    scripture    to    particular  disapi>ointed  not  to  hear  what  they  had 

times,  not  for  the  soke  of  abridging  Cluns-  been  accustomed  to :  Yolaeram  aliqaando^ 

tian  liberty,  {oifK  ivdt  imb  uvayKijc  Koipt^v  ut  per  singnlos   annos   secnndnm   omnee 

ri^  iXn/^rpcoi'  ^fdv  hno^iihMJiv,)  but  out  of  evangclistos  Hiam  pawio  legcretnr.   Factum 

eondetcension    to   the   necessities   of  the  est,  non  audierant  homines  qnod  consneT^- 

WBtk.    Bat  the  natnral  propenaity  of  men  rant,  et  pertarbati  nnt   P.  S32,  S  1. 
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jBSyen  fiiDowed.  ^^The  sermons,"  said  they,  ''we  can  hear  no- 
vliere  bat  at  ehnrch ;  but  we  can  pray  jost  as  well  at  home."  ^  Against 
fluB  abuse  Chryaostom  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak,  in  his  discourses 
preached  at*Antioch  and  Constantinople.  Hence,  too,  without  regard 
to  the  essential  character  of  the  church,  a  style  borrowed  from  the 
Ifaeatre  or  the  lecture-rooms  of  declaimers  was  introduced  into  the 
chorch  assemblies  ;  as  these  were  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
some  orator,  celebrated  for  his  elegant  language,  or  his  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  momentary  effect  on  the  ima^nation  or  the  feelings.  Hence 
(he  custom  of  interrupting  such  speakers,  at  their  more  striking  or  im- 
preasiTe  passages,  with  noisy  testimonials  of  approbation  (xpdror.)  Vain 
ecdeaastics,  men  whose  hearts  were  not  frill  of  the  holy  cause  they 
professed,  made  it  the  chief  or  only  fdm  of  their  discourses  to  secure 
the  applause  of  such  hearers ;  and  hence  labored  solely  to  display  their 
brilliant  eloquence  or  wit,  to  say  something  with  point  and  effect.  But 
many  of  the  better  class  too,  such  men  as  Gregory  of  Naziimzen,  could 
not  wholly  overcome  the  vanity  which  this  custom  tended  to  foster,  and 
(has  fell  mto  the  mistake  of  being  too  rhetorical  in  their  sermons.^  Men 
of  holy  seriousness,  like  Ghrysostom,  strongly  rebuked  this  declamatory 
and  theatrical  style,'  and  sdd  that,  through  such  vanity,  the  whole 
Christian  cause  would  come  to  be  suspected  by  the  Heathens. 

Many  short-hand  writers  eagerly  employed  themselves  in  taking  down, 
on  the  spot,  the  discourses  of  famous  speakers,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
wider  circulation.*  The  sermons  were  sometimes — though  rarely —  read 
off  entirely  from  notes,  or  committed  to  memory  ;  sometimes  they  were 
freely  delivered,  after  a  plan  prepared  beforehand  ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  altogether  extemporary.  The  last  we  learn  incidentally, 
from  being  informed  that  Augustin  was  occasionally  directed  to  the 
choice  of  a  subject  by  the  passage  which  the  *'  pnelector  "  had  selected  for 
reading ;  when,  he  tells  us,  he  was  sometimes  urged  by  some  impres- 
non  of  the  moment,  to  give  his  sermon  a  different  turn  from  what  he  had 
originally  proposed.*  We  are  also  informed  by  Chrjsostom,  that  his 
subject  was  frequentiy  suggested  to  him  by  something  he  met  with  on 
his  way  to  church,  or  which  suddenly  occurred  during  divine  service.* 

Church  music  was  cultivated,  in  this  period,  more  according  to  rule. 

1  See  Chnrsottom.  H.  m.  de  Inoompre-  ht.  to  his  Sermones.  Hence  the  different 
hntib.  4  6, 1*.  I.  469.  recensions  we  have  of  so  many  of  the  an- 

*  Gre^nr  of  Xazianzen  says  himself,  in     dent  homilies. 

hii  fkreweU  discoone  at  Constantinople:  *  Angnstin.  in  Psalm.  138.  jt  1-    Malnl- 

Kpor^can  X'H*^^  ^'^  fioi/aaTe^  apdre  etV  mns  nos  in  errore  lectoris  8e<|ai  voluntatem 

i^  rav  fifnpa  ifiuv.  Dei,  qaam  nostram  in  no^tro  |irof)0<iito. 

*  Thos  on  one  occasion  he  says :  ^*  This  ^  See  the  sermon  of  Chrysostora,  of 
h  no  theatre ;  Ton  are  not  sitting  here  as  which  the  theme  was  chosen  on  his  war  to 
spectators  of  comedians."  Ovde  y6p  '&ta-  ehnrch,  when  he  saw,  in  the  whiter  tiSM, 
TpOF  hm  rd  tropovra,  ob  rpayt^M^  Kttdiio&t  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  man? 
^tufuvot  vSv.    In  Matth.  H.  17,  ^  7.  sick  persons  and  bef^rs,  and.  touched  wita 

^  Uenee  Gregory  of  Nazianien,  in  his  pity,  felt  constrained  to  exhort  his  bearen 

fanweU  discourse,  preached  at  Constantino-  to  works  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity, 

pie,   says:   Xaipm  ypaptde^  fmpai  koZ  T.  III.  opp.  ed.  Montf  f  i48.^   Compare 

Xatf^avovcQU     Henoe    the    complaint   of  also  the  turn  which  he  gave  to  his  discourse 

Gandentins  of  Brescia,  that  his  sermons  in  a  certain  sermon,  when  the  lighting  of 

had  been  laaeeaiBtely  tnmtcribed  by  note-  the  lampa  drew  away  the  aticntioii  of  loi 

ftikm,whoMlMlofntl^   SMtheFM-  kmnn.  fiMT.IV.tMa 
VOL.  n.                                27* 
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In  connecdon  with  the  "  praelectors,"  ^  were  appcmited  chnreh-chorisfceny 
who  suug  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  interchangeably  with  the~choin  of 
the  congregation.  It  was  considered  very  important  that  the  idiole 
church  should  take  part  in  the  psalmody.^ 

Besides  the  Psalms,  which  had  been  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
the  short  doxologies  and  hymns  consisting  of  verses  from  the  hdiy 
scriptures,  spiritual  songs  composed  by  dbtingmshed  church-teachers, 
such  as  Ambrose  of  Milan  and  llilary  of  Poictiers,  were  also  introduced 
among  the  pieces  used  for  public  worship  in  the  Western  church.  To 
the  last-named  practice,  much  opposition,  it  is  true,  was  expressed.  It 
was  demanded  that,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  usage,  notiiing  should 
be  used  in  the  music  of  public  worship,  but  what  was  taken  from  the 
sacred  scriptures.  And  as  sectaries  and  heretical  parties  often  had 
recourse  to  church  i)salmody,  as  a  means  for  giving  spread  to  tiieir  own- 
peculiar  religious  opinions,  all  those  songg  which  had  not  been  for  a 
long  time  in  use  in  the  church,  were  particularly  liable  to  suspicion.' 

It  must  already  have  become  a  matter  of  complaint,  however,  as  wdl 
in  the  Western  as  in  the  Greek  church,  that  tiie  ecclesiasticid  musie 
had  taken  too  artificial  and  theatrical  a  direction,  and  departed  from  its 
ancient  simplicity ;  for  we  find  the  Egyptian  abbot  Pambo,  in  the  fourth 
century,  inveighing  ag^nst  the  introduction  of  heathen  melodies  into 
church  psalmody,^  and  the  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelu^um  complaining 
of  the  theatrical  style  of  singing,  particularly  among  the  women,  which, 
instead  of  exciting  emotions  of  penitence,  served  rather  to  awaken  an- 
ful  passions ;  ^  and  Jerome,  in  remarking  on  the  words  of  the  apoetle 
Paul,  in  Epbes.  5  :  19,^  says,  *'  Let  our  youth  hear  this ;  let  tiiose  hear 

1  iraXrcu,  cantores,  who,  like  the  Lectores,  directed,  nt  extra  psalmos  vel  scriptnras 

were  taken  from  the  younger  clerg}'.  canonicas  nihil  poetice  compositum  in  ee- 

'  In  the  fifteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  clesia  psallatur.    On  the  otlier  hand,  the 

Laodicea,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  others  be-  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  A-D.  633,  c.  13, 

ndes  the  rcgnUirly  appointed  church  can-  defended  the  use  of  such  sacred  hymns  as 

tors  should  sing  in  divine  service^  (n-ep^  tov  were  composed  by  Hilary  and  AmbroM. 

ujf  6eiv  kXeov  tCjv  kovovikuv  \jju?.tuv  tCiv  Even  the  ancient  hymns  and  doxolo(|;ies, 

twl  rdv  ufijSuva  availatvoin-uv  kcU  uirb  di^i-  taken  from  scripture,  were  not,  they  said, 

poCf  (the  church  song-books,)   ij/oXaovtuv  wholly  free  from  human    additions.     As 

hepov^  tIvoc  \>iOJiELv  ev  kKKXrjaia.)  But  this  prayers  and  liturgical  forms  of  human  oom- 

b  hardly  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  position  were  used  in  divine  service,  the 

the  participation  of  the  congregation  m  the  same  use  might  be  made  also  of  sacred 

diorch  music  was  to  be  wholly  excluded,  hymns  indited  by  men. 

At  least,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  must  be  ^  See  the  conference  of  the  abbot  Flambo 

regarded  as  a  temporary  and   provincial  with  his  disciples,  on  the  too  artificial  churdi 

regulation ;  and  it  would  be  in  direct  con-  music  of  Alexandria,  in  imitation  of  the 

tradiction  to    the    usage  of  the    Eastern  heathen  melodies,  (xovdver  K(d  Tpoiropia.) 

dinrch,  in  which  the  distinguished  church-  ^  The  monks,"  says  he,  ^  have  not  retired  into 

teachers,  such  as  Basil  of  Ciesarea   and  the  desert,  to  sing  beautiful  melodies,  and 

Chrysostom,  expended  much  labor  in  im-  move  hands  and  feet : "  MeXudovmv  ^fofura 

proving  the  style  of  church  music.    Most  koX  fiv^ui^atv  ^x^^  f^ol  otiaoat  JC^ipac  k/U 

probably  this  canon  is  to  be  understood  in  iuto^cuvovoi  (/3aAAot;<n?)  frodaf.    8ee  tlw 

tlie  sense,  that  none  but  persons  of  the  cler-  Scriptores  ecclesiastici  dc  Musica,  pnblisbed 

icai  order  should  hold  the  post  of  professed  by  the  abbot  Gerbert,  T.  L  17S4,  p.  3. 

church-singers,  so  that  the  singing  of  the  '  Isidor.  Pelus.  I.  I.  ep.  90.    Kormvia 

congregation  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  fiht  Ik  tuv  ^eluv  Ifjvuv  ob)^  imofdvovm^  rf 

independent  thing.  6i  roif  fiehwc  i^dvrTri  eif  ipe^ioftov  vadmdh 

*  bee  CondL  Laodioen.  c  69.    'Ori  ob  ntv  ;tP<J/<evoc,  oMev  a^nfp  kx^*»  nkew  ruv 

o^    The  first  council  of  Brsga,  in  the       *  See  his  Commentar.  in  ep.  Epheib  L  lU 
TMT  661,  e.  IS,  agianfll  the  Priscillimitti,    e.  V.  T.  IV.  £  387,  ed.  Miirtiiuuiy. 
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it  whose  office  it  is  to  Bmg  in  the  church.  Not  vtth  the  TOice,  but 
irith  the  heart,  most  we  mtike  melod;  to  the  Lord.  We  are  not  like 
flOOiediaaB,  to  smoothe  the  throat  with  sweet  drinks,  in  onler  that  we 
my  hear  theatrical  son^  and  melodies  in  the  church :  but  the  fear  <^ 
God,  pietj,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  should  inspire  our  songs ; 
ID  that  not  the  voice  of  the  singer,  but  the  divine  matter  expressed,  may 
be  the  point  of  attraction ;  so  that  the  evil  spirit,  which  entered  into  the 
liaart  (n  a  Saul,  may  be  expelled  from  those  who  are  in  like  manner 
ponessed  by  him,  rather  than  invited  by  those  who  would  turn  the 
DDiise  of  God  into  a  heaven  theatre." 

We  now  proceed  to  conedder  the  administration  of  the  taeroTiimtt. 

Aitd  first,  aa  it  respects  baptitm :  it  may  be  remarked  that  infant 
bl^ilasm-^as  we  have  observed  that  the  fact  was  already  towards  the 
dooe  of  the  preceding  period  —  was  now  generally  recognized  as  an 
IpOBtolical  institution ;  but  from  the  theory  on  this  point,  we  can  draw 
M  inference  with  regard  to  the  practice.  It  was  still  very  far  &om 
bong  the  case,  especially  in  tiie  Greek  church,  that  infant  baptism, 
llUuragh  acknowledged  to  be  necessary,  was  generally  introduced  into 
nnctice.  Partly,  the  same  mistaken  notions  which  arose  from  con- 
Bunding  the  Uiing  represented  by  baptism  with  the  outward  rite,  and 
lAich  i^rwards  led  to  the  over-valuation  of  infant  baptbm,  and  partly, 
ttie  frivolous  tone  of  thinking,  the  indifference  to  all  higher  concerns, 
irtuch  characterized  80  many  who  had  only  exchanged  die  pagan  for  a 
Christian  outside,  —  all  this  together  contributed  to  bring  it  about,  that 
among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  infant  baptism,  though  in  theory  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  necessary,  yet  entered  so  rarely  and  with  so  much 
difficulty  into  the  church  li^  during  the  first  half  of  this  period. 

Accustomed  to  confound  regeneration  and  baptism,  believing  that  they 
ware  bound  to  connect  the  grace  of  baptism  with  the  outward  ordinance, 
with  the  perfonnance  of  the  ext«mal  act ;  failing  to  perceive  that  it 
dtould  be  somethmg  going  along  with,  and  operating  through,  the  entire 
G&  ;  many  pious  but  mistaken  parents  dreaded  entrusting  the  baptis- 
mal grace  to  the  weak,  unstable  age  of  their  children,  which  grace, 
tDM  Tost  by  sin,  could  never  be  regiuned.  They  wished  rather  to  re- 
nrve  it  sgunst  the  more  decided  and  mature  age  of  manhood,  as  a 
tefiige  fixim  the  temptations  and  storms  of  an  nncertm  life. 

To  a  mother  who  acted  on  this  principle,  says  Gregory  of  Naoao- 
Mi :  "  Let  un  gfun  no  advantage  in  thy  child  ;  let  it  be  sanctified  from, 
&e  swaddling  clothes,  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  You  fear  for 
Ibfl  divine  seal,  because  of  the  weakness  of  nature.  What  a  feeble  and 
bint-hearted  mother  must  you  be !  Anna  consecrated  her  Samuel  to 
God,  even  before  be  was  bom ;  immediately  after  his  birth,  she  made 
)£m  a  priest,  and  she  tnuned  him  up  in  the  priestiy  vesture.  Instead 
of  feanng  tiie  fruity  of  the  man,  she  trusted  in  God ! "  ^  Others,  nnlike 
tiuB  mother,  were  induced,  not  by  an  error  of  the  understanding,  but  by 
%  delusion  springing  &om  an  altogether  ungodlike  temper,  to  defer 
fteir  baptism  to  a  future  time.  They  had  formed  their  conception  of  Qod, 

tOnt.4ak£Uli 
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of  whom  thej  would  gladlj  have  been  reHeved  from  the  necesutj  of 
thinking,  only  as  an  almighty  judge,  whose  aven^g  arm  appeared  to 
their  unappeased  conscience  ready  to  strike  them ;  and  they  sonj^  in 
baptism  a  means  of  evading  the  stroke,  without  being  willing,  howeveri 
to  renounce  their  sinful  pleasures.  They  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
sort  of  compact  or  bargain  with  God  and  Christ,^  to  be  permitted  to 
enjoy,  as  long  as  possible,  their  sinful  pleasures,  and  yet  in  the  end,  hj 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which  like  a  charm  was  to  wipe  away  tlieir 
sins,  to  be  purified  from  all  their  stains,  and  attain  to  blessedness  in  a 
moment.^  Hence  many  put  off  baptism,  until  they  were  reminded  by 
mortal  sickness,  or  some  other  sudden  danger,  of  approaching  death.' 
Hence  it  was,  that  in  times  of  public  calamity,  in  earthquakes,  in  the 
dangers  of  war,  multitudes  humed  to  baptism,  and  the  number  of  the 
existing  clergy  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  all.^ 

In  the  case  of  many,  who  first  received  baptism  in  the  later  period 
of  life,  this  proceeding  was  no  doubt  attended  with  one  advanta^,— 
that  the  true  import  of  the  baptismal  rite  might  then  be  more  tnuy  ex- 
pressed. It  was  not  until  after  they  had  been  led,  by  some  dispensa- 
tion affecting  the  outward  or  the  inner  life,  to  resolve  on  beoonung 
Christians  with  the  whole  soul,  that  they  applied  for  baptism ;  and  the 
ordinance,  in  this  case,  was  not  a  mere  opus  operatum ;  but  really  oon- 
stituted  to  them  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  life,  truly  conse- 
crated, in  the  temper  of  the  heart,  to  Grod.  Thus  it  was,  that  many 
made  it  a  point,  from  the  time  of  their  baptism,  to  enter  upon  the  litenl 
observance  of  Christ's  precepts ;  they  would  no  longer  take  an  oath  ; 
and  not  a  few  outwardly  renounced  the  world  and  became  monks, 
which,  at  all  events,  shows  what  importance  they  attached  to  this  ordi- 
nance. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  delaying  baptism,  with 
numbers,  was  their  want  of  any  true  interest  in  religion,  their  being 
bred  and  living  along  in  a  medley  of  pagan  and  Christian  superstitions ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  neglect  of  in&nt  baptism  contributed  to 
polong  this  sad  state  of  things.  By  means  of  baptism,  children  would 
have  been  immediately  introduced  into  a  certain  connection  witii  Hie 
church,  and  at  least  brought  more  directly  under  its  influence ;  instead 
of  being  exposed,  as  th^  now  were,  from  their  birth,  to  pagan  8ap6^ 
stition,  and  often  kept  at  a  distance,  in  their  first  truning,  fix)m  all  co» 
tact  with  Christianity.  To  commend  their  children  to  Ood  and  to  the 
Saviour  in  prayer,  was  not  the  custom  of  parents ;  but  rather  to  call  in 

1  They  are  very  justly  styled  by  Orejfory  proved  to  many  a  wammg  example.    A 

of  Nazianxen,  L  c  f.  643 :  XptaroKamfXov^  yoang  man  of  a  respectable  family  in  tha 

Mai  xpunifiTTopovc.  town  of  Comana  in  Pontns,  was  fttally 

'  Grregory  of  Nyssa,  de  baptismo,  T.  11.  wounded  by  the  Goths,  —  who  had  already 

f.  231f  aptly  calls  it:  Kaivti  Koi  irapado^  taken  die  snbarb, — as  he  was  going  oat  to 

iM7r6f}UL,  oi)  xp(fOov  Kctt  koi^^nc,  6XXa  frAj;-  reconnoitre.    As  he  Ml  dying,  be  begged 

uov^  dvofiiuVf  KarrjfXaa  nepiepyof  t^  KATd,  with  a  cry  of  despair,  for  baptism,  which  at 

ii^X'P  Ka&Q(>mu^.  the  moment  no  one  was  at  hand  to  bestow 

*  Updc  Tdc  tffxuTof  ianirvodc  ri^  6Uuia»  on  him.  To  be  sore,  if  he  had  been  moio 
i^nPaKkofUvoi  atj/rnfuav.  Chrysostom.  h.  correctly  taught  respecting  the  natore  of 
18,  in  Joh.  f  1.  baptism,  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  be 

*  Gngory  of  Nyssa,  in  the  sermon  above  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  sach  a 
dted,  mentions  a  caM,  which  is  said  to  have  ttnii 
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<dd  women,  who  were  supposed  to  poaeess  the  power  of  protecting  the 
Gfe  of  in&Dts  by  amolets  and  otber  devices  of  heathen  eupcrstition.' 

We  obseiTe<C  in  the  preceding  period,  tiat  the  oatechumenB  were  dis- 
tributed into  two  clasaea.  To  these,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  added  a  third.  At  first  a  distinction  was  made,  generally, 
between  those  who  professed  Christianity,  though  they  had  not,  as  yet, 
Ittained  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  die  Christian  doctrines,  nor  received 
baptism — the  catechumens,  who  were,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
WOTd,  called  also  ChristJaos,^  though  in  a  vaguer  sense, — and  the  fully  in- 
structed baptized  Christians.^  ^e  lowest  class  amon^  these  constituted 
flie  ^ifxufievix,  ixpoarai.  Or  Buditores,  audicntes,  who  tbok  this  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  admitted  to  hear  only  the  reading  of  the 
K^tures  and  the  sermon,  and  then  were  immediately  dismissed.* 

The  second  class  consisted  of  those  who  had  already  received  more 
foil  and  accurate  instruction  in  Christianity.  Id  behalf  of  these  a  special 
puyer  of  the  church  was  offered,  and  they  received,  kneeling,  the  hles- 
nog  of  the  bishop :  whence  their  name  tmHriin-ovTir,  yomJitvovrrf,  Geno- 
Bectentes,  Prostrati ;  also  Catechumens  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term.  This  prayer  of  the  church  was  so  composed  and  arranged,  as  to 
bring  direcUy  before  the  consciousncsa  of  these  individuals  their  need 
of  being  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  the  divine  doc- 
trines could  not  be  vitally  apprehended,  and  the  necessary  connection 
between  &ith  and  practice ;  as  well  as  to  assure  them  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  community  in  all  their  c 

'  ChTjSMIom  contrasts  the  Christian  con- 

— Uioii  which  (he  child  ought  to  rereiTC 

t  (he  finl,iriih  the  paean  anpcrstilion 

■ '  '    '"  iru  iroroediiUely  exposed :  TH 

_r„  „  .  .  tai  t6v  KOKKttin  ffri/wra  nal 
til  oAao  Td  iroUin  oviifac  ycuovra,  dcov  pii- 
trr  iTtpm  tu  imjA  iriptTidevat  iiX  i/  li/v 
irt  roC  ffTYii'pnO  tvioK^.  Horn.  12,  in  ep. 
I.  ^  Corinlb.  f  T. 

*  Hpnce  Ihc  «ct  of  ihc  bishop  or  presb^- 
Wr.  who  received  thi»e  who  wcro  not  Clins- 
tkiM.  u  cundiJatH  for  the  Chrislinn  chnrch, 
ta(o  the  fint  cliL99  of  catechumens,  by  mak- 
iae  met  (hem  Ihc  sign  of  Ihe  cross :  TXawlv 
Xptimantr(.  Conril.  ixrum.  Cons(antinop. 
L  c,  7.     TlmttP  xp^ffTvzviv. 

*  The  diTiiiirlion  Christiani  ac  fidelc-i, 
and  Chri!>iiani  e(  cotechumeni.  Cod.  The- 
odo*.  de  KpotUx.  1. 3. 

*  Some  hate  supposed,  that  there  was  a 
Kill  lower  class,  those  who  were  not  ts  j-et 
permitted  to  ailend  the  mcctintn  of  the 
(fmrrh,  the  l^udot-juvm.  But  as  ihis  atcend- 
■Dic  was  allowed  even  to  Pagans  and  Jews, 
It  is  scarce)?  powihle  to  suppose  that  a  class 
■f  olecbniDens  were  particularlf  dctigna- 
M  b;  a  name  which  signified  their  present 
exclusion.  Neither  would  the  term  liuSoii- 
fum,  denoting,  as  it  does,  not  the  fuct  (hat 
penons  have  not  jet  been  receiTcd,  but  that 
tbose  once  i«oeifed  han  been  exdnded,  be 
•oiled  Ut  lb«  caM  in  qnestiao.    Th*  V. 


canon  oT  die  ooancil  of  NcocKMrea  fin 
which  it  was  umpiv  ordered  that  thosa 
uKpooToi  who  hiid  &]ien  into  anr  sin  ren- 
dering them  unworthy  of  the  Christian 
name,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  be  dans- 
ferred  to  a  lower  class  of  ealechumens, 
should  be  wholly  excluded  from  llie_  list,) 
fumisiics  no  warrant  for  the  hypoihesis  of  ■ 
partimlar  class  of  excluded  persons  among 
the  catechumens:  on  t}ie  conirarj,  the 
canon  here  speaks  of  such  as  were  no  longer 
to  he  crinsidercd  as  belonging  to  Iho  ca(e- 

'  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Christian  feelinj;  expressed  itself  in 
these  prayers,  we  will  insert  here  (he  Ibnn 
of  this  prayer  acconlinc  to  (he  liturfcy  of 
the  ancient  church  of  Antioch ;  "  Tiiat  (ba 
all-merciful  God  wouhJ  hear  Ihcir  prater, 
that  ho  wonld  open  Ihe  eais  of  their  bearti, 
so  that  they  might  perceive  what  eye  halli 
not  seen  nor  esj  heard;  (hat  he  would  in- 
struct them  in  the  word  of  traih  i  that  he 
would  pUnt  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  (heir 
hearts,  and  confirm  the  faith  in  his  tmth  in 
their  souls;  that  he  would  reveal  to  [hem 
the  gospel  of  righteousness;  tbat  he  would 
bestow  on  them  a  godly  temper  of  mind,  a 
prudent  understanding,  and  on  nprigbt  Mid 
Tinuoos  walk,  so  that  they  might  at  all 


n!^t 


.  dwell  in  the  law  of  tbe  Lotd  di 
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On  leaying  Hm  clasSy  tiiej  next  took  fheir  place  among'  thoBo  wlio 
proposed  themselves  for  baptism,  tbe  bs^ytismal  candidates,^  the  Compe^ 
tentes,^  fwrtip/uvot.  They  learned  by  hwri  the  confession  of  fiiith,  nnce 
tiiis  was  to  be  orally  transmitted,  as  written  on  the  living  tablets  of  the 
heart,  and  not  in  a  dead,  outward  letter  (see  vol.  L  sect.  8,  p.  808 ;) 
and  tibis  confession,  as  containing  the  sum  and  essence  of  Christian  doo> 
trine,  was  explained  to  them  by  the  lectorea  of  the  bishop  or  the  pnth 
byter.  To  the  symbolical  usages  connected  with  the  preparation  for 
baptism,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  period,  new  (xm§ 
were  added,  yet  not  the  same  in  all  the  churches.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  custom  which  very  generally  previdled,  for  the  candidates,  uni3 
the  time  they  were  incorporated,  on  tne  octave  of  the  festival  of  Easter, 
by  the  complete  rite  of  baptism,  (in  the  Western  church,  see  above,) 
with  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  wear  a  veil  on  the  head  and  over  tiie 
Setce,  which  perhaps  was  meant,  in  the  first  place,  as  it  is  explamed  by 
Cynll  of  Jerusalem,  to  serve  as  a  symbol,  expressing  that  the  attentkm 
should  not  be  diverted  by  foreign  objects ;  afterwards,  on  the  ground 
of  St.  Paul's  declaration  in  the  first  epistie  to  the  Corinthians,  the  ad> 
ditional  meaning  was  ^ven  to  it,  that,  as  the  act  of  veiling  was  a  oga 
of  dependence  and  of  tutelage,  so  the  removing  of  the  veil  was  a  aga 
of  freedom  and  of  maturity  conceded  to  them  as  regenerated  peraoDS.' 
To  exorcism  was  now  added  insufflation,  or  breathing  on  the  candh 
date,  Qft^o^p,  insufflare,)  to  denote  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghosty 
as  the  former  had  denoted  deliverance  from  unclean  spirits.  The 
bishop  next  touched  the  ear  of  the  candidate,  saying,  in  the  words  of 
Mark  7 :  34,  ''  Ephphatha,  Be  opened,  and  may  Ghod  send  ihee  an 
open  understanding,  that  thou  mayst  be  apt  to  learn  and  to  answer."  * 
In  the  North-African  church,  the  bishop  gave  to  those  whom  he  re- 

otU,  from  all  devilish  sins,  and  from  all  ^  Th^ir  names  were  inscribed  for  thit 

temptations  of  the  evil  one ;  that  he  woald  purpose  in  the  chnrdi  books,  the  diphfcka, 

Tonchsafe  to  them,  in  his  own  time,  the  the  matricula  eoclesise ;  which  was :  nomea 

new  birth,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  in-  dare  baptismo.    The  ovofiaroypa^  b  men- 

▼estiture  of  the  new,  imperishable,  divine  tioned  in  CyrilVs  prologue  to  his  CatecheaeB, 

life,  {Mvfia  r^  d^i^opatac.    See  sect.  3,  ^  l\  and  to  this  tne  mystical  ezpositioa  of 

and  below,  the  doctrine  concerning  bap-  Gregorv  of  Njssa  aUudes,  de  bi^Ciniio, 

tism;)  that  he  would  bless  their  coming  m  T.  U.  r.  216,  where  he  says,  **diat,  as  bt 

and  their  going  out,  their  families,  their  do-  inscribed  the  names  with  ink  in  the  earthlj 

mestics ;  that  he  would  multiply  their  chil-  roll,  so  might  the  finger  of  Gbd  write  them 

dren,  bless  them,  preserve    them    to    the  down  in  his  imperishable  book:**  Aari  fui 

ripeness  of  age,  and  make  them  wise ;  that  ru  Muara,  Ivu  lyu  fikv  aCrra  raic  alad^ratc 

he  would  cause  all  things  that  awaited  them  kyxapa^o  ^liiXotf.    In  the  fifth  act  of  die 

to  work  together  for  their  good.**    The  dea-  council  under  Mcnnas,  A.D.  536,  a  deafion 

oon  then  bade  the  catechumens,  who  had  occurs,  'O  rdc  noocifvopioi  rijv  eic  rd  fioKTUh 

remained  kneeling  during  this  prayer,  to  /ux  npoatovruv  eyypa^iv  Terayfiivos, 

arise,  and  inrited  uem  to  pray  themselves,  ^  Simul  petentes  regnum  ooelorom.  An- 

'^for  the  angel  of  peace,  for  peace  npon  all  gustin.  p.  216. 

that  awaited  them,  peace  on  the  present  '  CyrilL  Prolog,  c.  V.    'EaKtiratnai  aoO 

days,  and  on  all  the  nays  of  their  lire ;  and  rd  rcpoaCmw,  Iva  axohxenj  "hoiitov  if  dcavota. 

for  a  Christian  end.**    He  condud^  by  An^stin.  p.  376,  \  2.  Hodie  octavtt  dican-  ' 

saying :  **•  Ommeod  yourselves  to  the  liv-  tur  mfantium,  revelanda  sunt  capita  eoram, 

ing  God  and  to  his  Christ**    They  then  quod  est  indicium  libertatis. 

received  the  blessing  from  the  bishop,  in  ^  The  sacramcntnm  apertionis.  Ambios. 

whieh  the  whole  community  joined  by  say-  de  ib  qui  mysteriis  initiantur,  c  L    See  tlw 

faig,  Amen.    See  Chrrsostom,  in  epist  II.  work  ascribed  to  him,  de  sacramentis,  L I 

ad  Corinth.  Hon.  XL  f  5.  0. 1. 
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eeived  m  competentes,  while  signing .  the  cross  over  them  as  a  symbol 
of  consecration,  a  portion  of  salt,  over  which  a  blessing  had  been  pro- 
Mmnced.  This  was  to  signify  the  divine  word  imparted  to  the  candi- 
dates Bar  the  true  salt  for  human  nature.^  When  the  baptism  was  to  bo 
performed,  the  candidate  was  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  baptistery, 
where  he  first  stood  with  his  face  towards  the  West,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
darkness  which  he  was  now  to  renounce,  and  pronounced,  addressing 
Satan  as  present,  the  formula  of  renunciation,  tiie  origin  and  meaning 
of  which  were  explained  under  the  preceding  period :  ^^  I  renounce  thee, 
Satan ;  all  thy  works,  all  thy  pomp,  and  ill  thy  service."  ^  Next  he 
tamed  to  the  East,  as  a  symbol  of  die  light  into  which  he  would  now 
enter  fix)m  the  darkness,  and  said :  ^^  To  Qiee,  0  Christ !  I  devote  my- 
self."» 

We  noticed  as  existing  ahready  in  the  preceding  period  the  custom 
of  ancnnting  at  baptism.^  In  this  period,  when  there  was  an  inclination 
to  multiply  symbols,  the  custom  arose  of  a  double  unction ;  one  as  a 
pelimtnary  rite,  denoting  the  consecration  to  be  imparted  to  the  be- 
Wer  by  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  whereby  he  was  to  be  delivered 
fiom  the  sins  of  the  old  man,  the  putting  away  of  whom  had  just  been 
symbolized  by  the  laying  aside  of  the  garments.^  The  second  unction, 
with  the  consecrated  oil,  (the  xp^ofia^  the  same  symbolical  act  which  we 
finmd  existing  already  in  the  preceding  period,  denoted  the  completion 
of  baptism  by  a  perfect  communion  of  divine  life  witli  the  Redeemer,  — 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consecrating  the  individual  to  the 
spiritual  Christian  priesthood.^  At  the  first  anointing,  the  head  only 
ifss  marked ;  —  at  the  second,  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  breast,  — 
to  show  how  this  consecration  by  the  divine  life  should  pervade  and 
ennoble  the  entire  human  nature. 

We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period,  how,  in  the  Western  church,  a 
distinct  sacrament  had  arisen  out  of  conjirniatian^  or  the  laying  on  tiie 
hands  of  the  bishop  as  a  symbol  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (see  above,)  which  originally  made  a  part  of  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  ideas  which  men  associated  with  the  administration  of  that  chrism, 
and  with  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  were  originally  so  kin- 
dred that  they  might  easily  be  led  to  comprehend  them  both  imder  one 
and  tiie  same  conception,  and  to  unite  them  in  one  transaction.  Yet 
on  this  point  the  usage  was  still  unsettied.^ 

^  Anfi^tin.  de  catechizandis  rudib.  c  26.  and  invocatio  Spiritns  Sancti,  as  constitut- 

GoDiession.  1. 1,  c.  11.  ing  together  only  one  act.    Adversm  Luci- 

*  'AiroTcuTGOfiai  aoi,  aarava^  koX  naay  ry  /erianos,  §  8.  Moreover,  Angustin,  in  his 
toutry  WW,  koI  trtunj  nj  Xarpeigi  aov.  work  de  baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  1.  V. 

•  twraaaoftal  aoi^  Xpifrre.  4  33,  considers  the  manus  impositio  to  be 

*  See  vol.  I.  sect.  3,  p.  315.  the  only  thing  necessar}'  in  tlie  case  of  those 
'  Crrill.  Mrstagog.  IL  c.  3.    Kotvuvai    who  had  already  received  baptism  in  a  he- 

^iyinodt    r^    KajOue?jaiov   'If/aov   Xpiarov.  rctical  church,  (and  so,  too,  Siricius  ep.  ad 

Constitut  apostol.  YII.  22.  Himerium,  4  2 ;)  so  that,  according  to  this, 

•  Tmmv  Tov  ayiov  xpiofiaro^  Kara^tudev-  confirmation  woald  consist  simply  in  the 
rir,  KoXatrde  xptoTiavoi,  says  Cvrill  of  Jem-  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  the  bit^hop.  But 
i^em,  Cateches.  Mystagog.  llL  c.  4,  conf.  the  seventh  canon  of  the  council  oi  Laodi- 
Gonril.  Laodic.  c.  48.  cea  ordains,  that  the  Fideles  from  several 

7  Jerome  reckons  among  the  things  re-  sects  whose  baptism  was  recognized  as 
served  to  the  bishop  the  manoi  impositio    yalid,  shonld  not  be  admittod  to  the  oom* 
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The  baptized  now  arrayed  themselves  in  white  robes,  as  a  sign  of 
regeneration  to  a  new  divine  life,  of  infantile  parity,  as  in  fact  the  lay- 
ing aside  of  the  old  garments  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  putting  away 
of  the  old  man.  Next  followed  a  custom,  in  the  Western  churches, 
also  handed  down  from  the  foregoing  period,  of  giving  them  a  mixture 
of  milk  and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of  childlike  innocence  (a  foretypeof  the 
communion  which  was  to  be  received  by  them.)^ 

To  the  times  of  administering  this  rite  more  particularly  observed  in 
the  preceding  period,  among  which,  however,  the  Easter  Sabbath  ever 
continued  to  be  the  principal  one,  was  now  added,  in  the  Greek  church, 
the  feoMt  of  Epiphany^  —  a  favorite  season  for  the  administration  <^ 
this  ordinance,  on  account  of  \\a  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Christ; 
while,  by  the  same  church,  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  not  reckoned 
among  the  other  customary  seasons  for  adnunistering  baptism.^  The 
free  evangelical  spirit  of  Chrysostom  declared  strongly  against  those 
who  would  confine  baptism  to  particular  seasons,  and  who  imagined  thai 
a  genume  baptism  could  not  be  administered  at  any  other :  he  bring? 
against  this  opinion  the  examples  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  The 
narrow  spirit  of  the  Roman  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  here  a^iin 
the  first  to  lay  a  restraint  on  Christian  liberty.  The  Roman  bishop  Siri- 
cius,  in  his  decretal  addressed  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarraco  in  opain« 
A.D.  385,  styled  it  arrogant  presimiption  in  the  Spanish  priests  that 
they  should  baptize  multitudes  of  people  at  Christmas,  at  the  feast  of 
Epiphany,  and  at  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  at 
the  other  regular  times ;  and  decreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  new-bom  infants,  and  other  cases  of  necessity,  baptisms 
should  only  be  administered  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost.* 

With  reference  to  these  two  constituent  portions  of  the  church 
assemblies,  the  catechumens  ^  and  baptized  believers,  the  whole  service 

nranion  till  they  had  received  the  chrism.  •  IL  I.  in  act.  ap.  4  8. 

The  Roman  bishop,  Innocent,  Huallv  deci-  ^  See  the  Decretals,  ^  3. 

ded,  in  his  Decretals  to  the  bishop  l)ecen-  ^  j^  respect  to  what  took  place  between 

tins,  A.D.  416,  ^6,  that  the  anointing  of  the  two  ))ortions  of  time,  the  arrangements 

the  forehead  belon^d  to  the  act  of  con-  seem  not  to  have  been  everywhere  alike; 

agnation,  (in  the  middle  age  called  confirm-  and  this  is  true  especi;\lly  so  far  as  it  con- 

ation,)  which  was  specially  appropriated  to  cerns  the  number  of  the  single  prayers  of 

the  bishop,    lloc  autem  pontiticium  solis  the    church,    appointed    for    the   difTercnt 

deberi  episcopis,  ut  vol  consigncnt  vel  para-  classes  of  Christians.    In   the  nineteenth 

cletum  Spiritum  trndant  Prcsln'tcris  chris-  canon    of   the    council    of  Laodicca,   the 

mate  baptizatos  unguere  licet,  sed  quod  ab  prayer  for  the  catechumens  is  mentioned 

episcopo  fuerit    consecratum,  non    tamen  first  after  the  sermon ;  then,  after  their  did- 

frontem  ex  eodem  oleo  signare,  quod  solis  mission,  the  prayer  for  the  penitents,  (Pee- 

debetur  episcopis,  cum   traduut  Spiritum  nitentos.)     In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 

paracletum.  there  occurs  also  a  speci.il  prayer  for  the 

*  Hieronym.  adv.  Lucif  4  8,  Cod.  canon,  baptismal  candidates,  (Compeicntcs;)  but 
eccles.^fr.  canon.  37.  Mel  et  lac  et  quod  the  author  of  these  Constitution?  seeks  in 
nnodiesolennissimo, — probably  Easter  oab-  every  way  to  multiply  the  liturgical  serri- 
bath  or  Easter  Sunday —  (more  probably  ces,  and  ft  may  be  questioned  whether  such 
the  former,  because  on  Easter  Sunday  they  a  church-prayer  was  ever  in  actual  as0. 
already  united  together  in  the  communion)  We  find  no  indication  of  it  in  Chryvostom. 
—in  infantum  mysterio  solet  ofFerri.  There  certainly  occurs,  however,  in  the  lat- 

*  Cbrysost.  II.  I.  in  act.  ap.  ^  6.  He  here  ter  writer,  (li!^  III.  de  incomprclicnsib.  ^  6, 
intimates  as  the  reason,  that  fasts  belonged,  T.  I.  f.  469,)  the  notice  of  a  special  chan:h- 
wiUi  other  things,  to  the  preparation  for  prayer  for  the  Energumens,  while  the  same 
baptism,  and  that  no  fasts  were  held  during  is  not  mentioned  in  the  above-cited  canon 
fhe  Mason  of  Pentecost  of  tiie  Laodicean  connciL    Bat  it  may  be 
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iras  divided  into  two  portions :  one  in  which  the  catechumens  vere  al- 
lowed to  join,  embracing  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  sermon, 
the  prevailinglv  cUdaetic  portion  ;  and  the  other,  in  which  the  baptized 
•lone  could  iske  part,  embracuig  whatever  was  desif^ed  to  represent 
die  fellowship  of  believen,  —  the  communion,  and  all  the  prayers  of 
tlie  chorch  which  preceded  it.    These  were  called  the  missa  catechumeih 

Onun  and  the  niissa  fidelium  ;   (^inxpyia  rCn  irmixovfih'uv  and  ruv  iricTUV  ;)* 

wluch  division  most  of  course  have  lallen  into  disuse  after  the  general 
mfooductjon  of  infant  baptism. 

We  now  leave  the  Missa  Catechnmenorum  to  speak  of  the  Missa 
Kdelinm ;  and  first  of  the  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  ccw- 
nuinion. 

The  separation  of  the  aacnunent  of  the  supper  from  the  agapee  had, 
18  we  have  obsen'ed,  (see  vol.  I.  sect.  3,  p.  325,)  been  made  long  be- 
fore, in  the  preceding  period.  The  original  celebration  of  the  latter 
was  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  views  and  feelings  of  this  present  pe- 
riod, that  the  homeletic  writera  find  it  diihcult  even  to  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  it.'  The  Agapse  had  lost  their  original  meaning.  They 
were  at  present  banriuota  with  which  the  wealthier  members  of  the  com- 
munitj  sometimes  entcrt^iied  the  poorer  Christians,  and  at  which  the 
latter  enjoyed  a  somewhat  better  fare  than  ordinarily  fell  to  their  lot.* 
The  more  gloomy  and  morose  spirit,  whose  opposition  to  the  Agapse  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  period,  continued  to  show  the  same 
dislike  to  them  in  this.  The  above-mentioned  council  of  Gangra,  which 
manifested  some  resistance  to  this  one-sided  ascetic  tendency,  took  the 
Agap:£  under  its  protection ;  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation, 
in  its  eleventh  canon,  on  those  who  treated  these  festivals  with  con- 
tempt when  they  were  made  from  Christian  motives,  and  discourteously 
refused  to  attend  them  when  the  brethren  were  invited  in  honor  of  the 
Lord.  Other  councils  did  not  object  to  the  Agapae,  in  themaetvea  con- 
lidered,  but  only  forbade  them  to  be  held  in  (he  churches.* 

dimittitar.  In  this  Ecnse  Angivtiii  uied 
the  word,  p.  49,  S  8.  Poil  spnnoiiem  Bt 
mis!a  ralechnmcnorum.  As  the  tena  then 
properly  denoted  Ihe  dismission  of  the  cat- 
erhuiDcns,  so  iivts  next  applied  meloaym- 
iollr  to  the  diffetetit  portiotis  of  diTine 
service  which  preceded  or  followed  this  dis- 
mission; and  finallv,  in  cio  Blto?ether  pe- 
culiar sense,  ta  the  eommunioQ  which  csnie 
afterwards,  and  hj  synecdoche  to  the  w 


wtn  (opposed,  that  persons  of  this  descrip- 
doii  wonid  he  foond  unly  in  the  larj^r 
towm.  and  under  particulur  cireumstnnecs 
ef  elinaie.  in  sofiiricnt  nambcra  to  consti- 
tBle  a  cUus  b/  themselves  in  Ihe  pahlic 
vonbip,  for  whom  a  particalar  prayer  would 
le  offered  All  ihcse  church-prajers,  how- 
CTer,  are  known  to  ns  only  from  KaJtem 

fte*e  special  church-tiravers  were  in  use 
ibo  in  the  Western  chnrch.  in  addition  to 
die  nniTennl  prayer  of  Ihe  church  for  the 
£Sennt  clastet  of  Christians.  Anf^istin, 
Beimo  49.  \  S,  represenu  the  di.'mission  of 
tbe  caterhumcns,  and  ncit  the  Palcmoster, 
wliich  waa  deviled  onlj  for  baptized  bc- 
lieven,  the  ifxt  ^w  ■tiaruv,  ti  following 
Immediately  after  the  sermon. 

I  The  term  mirtn,  in  the  Tjatinitv  of  this 
period,  is  a  suhataniive.  and  sjnonymonl 
witb  mtfiw.  The  dismitsion  at  any  as- 
■emUy  was  called  minsa.  Atiios of  ^'len^a, 
ep.  L  In  eccleiia  palaiiaqae  nisaa  fiori 
pnxnuitianir,  com  popolai  ab  obaerraDiia 
TOL.  n.  28 


of   > 


Thus    Ihe 


ordinary  acceptatiott, 
come  gradually  into  nse. 

'  As,  for  example.  Chrrsostom,  In  tho 
twcniv-sevenlh  homily  on  the  Brst  epistle 
to  Ihe' Corinthians. 

■  Auj^Qstin.  e.  Fanstnm.  1.  SO,  e.  to.  A«- 
pes  no'triB  panperes  pascnnl,  sire  fragibni 
sjve  camlhus.  I'leniinqne  in  agnpihui  etian 
cames  pauperibas  ert^sntur. 

*  Concil.  Laodieeo.  c  SB.  Cbodl.  Hip] 
393,  or  Cod.  canon,  ecclcs.  Afr.  ii. 
CowiL  TmllaiL  IL  c  T1 


lator 
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In  respect  to  the  liturgical  service  connected  with  the  sacrament  of 
the  sapper  in  this  period,^  it  is  to  be  observed  Uiat  it  was  based  on  the 
genumelv  Christian  view  of  the  holy  supper  sa  representing  the  fellow* 
ship  of  divine  life  subsisting  between  believers,  tiieir  Redeemer  and 
one  another.  The  whole  design,  therefore,  was  to  bring  up  to  lively 
exercise  in  the  minds  of  Christians  the  thought  that  they  were  now  en- 
tering into  commumon  with  the  ascended  Christ,  and  snould,  in  spirit^ 
ascend  up  to  where  he  is  in  heaven  ;  that  though  the  whole  was  a  firee 
gift  of  divine  grace,  yet  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  it  by  the 
direction  of  their  affections  to  the  Redeemer  and  by  faith  in  him ;  that, 
without  mutual  love  towards  each  other,  they  could  not  enter  into  com- 
munion with  the  Saviour.  The  deacon  invited  all  present  to  bestow 
the  mutual  kiss  of  charity,  as  a  sign  of  the  fraternal  communion  of 
hearts,  without  which  no  true  celebration  of  the  sacred  supper  could  be 
observed.^  Next  the  deacon  called  upon  the  assembled  church  to  ex- 
amine themselves  and  one  another,  to  see  that  no  unworthy  person  was 
among  them ;  ^  meaning  by  this,  that  they  should  see,  not  merely  that 
no  catechumens,  unbelievers,  or  heretics  were  present,  but  also  that  there 
was  no  one  who  harbored  wrong  feelings  against  his  brother,  no  one 
playing  the  part  of  a  hypocrite.^  '^  Let  us  all  stand  up ;  our  eyes  di- 
rected to  the  Lord,  with  fear  and  trembling  (in  the  sense  of  our  own 
unworthiness  and  weakness,  and  the  exalted  character  of  him  who  is 
willing  to  commune  with  us.")^  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
still  more  distinctly  felt,  that  none  but  the  heart  whose  affections  were 
bent  on  heavenly  things  could  take  any  part  in  communion  with  .the 
Saviour,  the  deacon  once  more  said  :  "Lift  up  vour  hearts;"^  —  to 
which  the  church  responded,  "Yes,  to  the  Lord  we  have  lifted  them 
up." "  Next,  in  conformity  with  the  original  meaning  and  celebration 
of  the  ordinance,  followed  the  invitation  of  the  bishop,  calling  on  the 
church  to  unite  in  giving  thanks  for  all  the  blessings  of  creation  and 
redemption ;  ^  and  the  church  replied  to  the  bishop's  invitation  in  the 
words,  "  Yes,  it  is  meet  and  right  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord."  • 
Before  the  elements  were  distributed,  the  bishop,  to  signify  that  only  a 
holy  temper  was  prepared  to  participate  in  a  holy  ordinance,  exckdmed, 
**  The  holy,  to  the  holy."  ^^   But  the  church  expressed  the  consciousness, 


^  As  we  learn  from  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tations,  from  the  V.  amon^;  the  ?m}olc  fivara- 
yuyUoig  of  Cyrill,  and  from  the  scattered 
tragments  in  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom; 
also  from  single  hints  in  the  sermons  of 
Augostin  and  of  others. 

or  in  Cyrill,  u?Ji^?u)vc  in:o7ui3€Te  kqX  ak>Jj' 
Xovi  uaTTo^ufuda :  which  last  formula  doubt- 
less was  to  show,  that  the  clergy  should 
consider  this  as  addressed  not  only  to  the 
flock,  but  also  to  themselves. 

•  'EmyivtjaKere  iJU^/louf,  according  to 
Chrysostom. 

•  M^  Tif  Korit  nvoc^  f^  tic  h  imoKpiaei. 

•  'Opdoi  node  Kvptov  /zerd  <^^ov  kqX  rpo- 
MOV  ianireg  ufiev  npoa^epeiv.  In  the  word 
wpoafipav  Um,  it  is  trae,  the  notion  of  sac- 


rifice ;  yet  in  this  connection  the  term  may 
still  have  reference  to  the  notion  of  sac- 
rifice, taken  in  the  spiritual,  symbolical 
sense.  Sec  vol.  I.  sect  3,  p.  330 ;  and  it  is 
singular  to  observe,  that  here  the  sacrificial 
act  is  set  fortli  accordirtfj  to  the  original  vitWt 
which  held  the  clergy  to  be  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church  in  the  exercise  rf 
the  universal  Christian  priesthood,  as  a 
common  transaction  of  the  priest  and  the 
flock,  not  as  a  special  act  of  the  priest  alone. 

^  'Avu  r«f  Kopdiai,  or  uvu  tov  vofv,  or 
both  together,  dvu  raf  Kapdia^  koI  tov  vow, 
sursum  corda. 

■^  'Exofi£v  npdg  rdv  Kvpiov. 

'  See  vol.  I.  sect.  3,  p.  329. 

*  'A^tov  Kol  6Uaiov, 

^^  Til  dyia  roic  4yMMf . 
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that  no  man  is  holy  out  of  liis  own  nature,  that  only  one  is  holy,  and  the 
rinful  cotdd  be  made  holy  only  through  faith  in  him,  by  exclaiming, 
**  One  is  holy,  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  for  ever  to  the  glory  of 
Qod  the  Father."^  During  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  the  84th 
Ptolm,  particularly  the  9th  verse,  was  sung,  as  an  invitation  to  the 
communicants. 

In  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  it  was  considered  to  be  essen* 
tially  important,  that  the  words  of  the  institution,  according  to  the  gos- 
pel, and  according  to  the  apostle  Paul,  should  be  pronounced  without 
alteration ;  for  it  was  the  general  persuasion,  that  when  the  priest  uttered 
the  words  of  Christ :  "  This  is  my  body,  my  blood,"  by  virtue  of  the  mag- 
ical power  of  these  words,  the  bread  and  wine  were,  in  some  miraculous 
way,  united  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^  Concerning  the  pai^ 
ticular  notions  on  this  point,  see  section  IV.  These  words  of  institu- 
tion were,  however,  introduced  into  a  prayer,*  in  which  Qoi  was  invoked 
graciously  to  accept  this  offering.*  When  the  bishop  or  presbyter  was 
about  to  finish  the  consecration,  the  curtain  which  hung  before  the 
altar  was  drawn  up,*  and  the  consecrating  minister  now  showed  to  the 
church  the  outward  elements  of  the  supper,  which  till  now  had  been  con- 
cealed from  their  eyes,  lifting  them  up,  as  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.^  That  the  church  then  fell  on  their  knees,  or  that  they  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  ground,  cannot  indeed  be  proved  by  the  au- 
thority of  any  ecclesiastical  writer  of  this  period.  We  know  it  was  not 
until  a  much  later  period,  that  this  usage  was  introduced  into  the  Wes- 
tern church  ;  but  tne  custom,  to  say  the  least,  fell  in  with  the  prevail- 
ing views  and  language  of  the  Greek  church  ;  ^  and  this  outward  sign 
of  reverence  was,  in  fact,  more  frequently  used  by  the  latter,  and  in  a 
less  rigid  sense,  than  among  the  people  of  the  West. 

The  confounding  of  the  inward  thing  with  the  outward  sign,  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper,  gave  rise  to  many  expressions  of  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  external  symbols  of  the  ordinance ;  ^  while 

1  EZf  ayiog^  etc  Kvpto^,  «f  'Irfoovc  Xpicroc^  Christ,  but  the  bread  and  wine,  the  symbols 

dc  66^av  deav   iriiTpo^  evAo^-jjrdc  e/f  rove  of  his  Ixxly,  whicli  were  represented  as  the 

aluiKtCy  ofJLTp;.  object  of  the  sacrificial  act.    Hanc  oblatio> 

*  8ee  Chrvsostom.  Horn.  L  de  proditione  nem  —  it  rnns  —  quod  est  iigora  corporis  et 
JTodflE^  4  6<  '^'  II-  ^'  ^^'  Tovro  to  p^fia  fxe-  sanguinis  domini  nostri,  ofTcrimus  tibi  banc 
To^ipv^fiu^i  Tu  TTpoKeifitr'a'  rj  (^i/  avrr/  uko^  panem  sanctum. 

Xex^doa  Kctd^  iKatmjv    rpaTreynv    h    rrwf  '  Chnrsostom.    Horn.    III.  in  epist  ad 

buXqaiaiQ  i^  iKtivov  futxpi  criutpnv  kcu  fiixp*-  £phes.  4  &•     * ^^vekKOfieva  rd.  ofH^&vpa. 

T^f  avrov  7capovai€LC  t^'  &vaiav  uTTrprtafxf'  •  Basil,  dc  Sp.   S.  c.  27 :  'Ava^ti^ic  tov 

vi(v  ipya^ai.      De  sacramentis,  lib.  IV.  aprw  koI  tov  rorripiov.    Dionys.  Areopagit 

c  lY.    Ubi  Tenitar,  nt  conficiatur  sacra-  hicrarch.  3.    Of  the  consecrating  officer  it 

mentom,  jam  non  suis  sermonibos  sacerdos,  is  said :  Trr*  dtinv  uyei  avoKakOrffac. 

ted  atitnr  sermonibus  Christi ;  ergo  sermo  '  See  Theo<iorct.  Dial.  II.  in  confns  re- 

Christi  hoc  confecit  sacramentum.  specting  the  outward  elements  in  the  «!{>• 

*  Basilias,  de  Sp.  S.  c  27,  says,  that  be-  pier :  UpoaKwdTOi  6^  ixeiva  ivra  airrp  w^if- 
sidet  the  words  taken  from  the  gospels  and  tcvctoi. 

from  Paal,  many  others  were  here  used  *  Thus  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Mystagog. 

from   tradition.    UpoXiyofuv    Kai  iTTt?^yo-  V.  17,  recommends  that  as  long  as  any 

fuv  iripa,  moisture  remained  in  the  mouth,  Chris- 

*  Such  a  form  of  prayer  has  been  pre-  tians  should  apply  it  to  the  hand,  and  with 
•erred  to  as  in  the  work  de  sacramentis,  the  band  so  moistened,  touch  the  forehead, 
L  c. ;  and  it  ia  remarkable,  that  here,  too,  the  the  eyes,  and  the  other  oigans  of  sense,  and 
primitiTe  wnj  of  thinking  and  feeling  still  thu  tanctiff  them. 

manifrita  iti   peesence,  unot  it  wm  not 
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tlu0  superstitious  reverence  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  promote  Uie 
worthy  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  grace.  On  tiie  contrary,  the  more  men 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  holy  supper  as  possesang  a  power  to 
sanctify  by  some  magical  operation  from  without,  the  less  &ey  thou^ 
of  what  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  inner  man,  in  order  to  a  ri^t  use 
of  this  means  of  grace  in  its  religious  and  moral  purport ;  a  fact  made 
sufficiently  evident  by  the  censures  and  admonitions  which  the  Greek 
&thers  found  it  necessary  so  frequently  to  introduce  in  their  homilies. 
We  already  noticed,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  origin  of  the  di- 
versity of  custom  which  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  less  frequent  or  the 
daily  participation  in  the  communion.  This  difference  of  practice  con- 
tinued to  prevail  also  in  tiie  present  period.  In  the  Roman,  the  Sptm^ 
ithj  and  the  Alexandrian  churches,^  dsdly  communion  was  still  practis- 
ed, at  least  in  the  fourth  century.  In  other  churches,  the  custom  was 
to  observe  the  communion  less  frequentiy ;  each  individual,  in  fact,  joiih 
ing  in  it  according  as  his  own  inwarid  necessities  required.  This  diversity 
of  practice,  also,  grew  out  of  the  different  views  which  prevailed  res- 
pecting the  use  of  this  means  of  grace.  Some,  who  were  in  fia^vor  of 
the  less  frequent  participation  of  the  sacrament,  said,  certain  seasons 
ought  to  be  chosen  in  wluch  Christians  might  prepare  themselves,  by  a 
life  of  severify  and  abstinence,  by  collecting  the  thoughts,  and  by  sel^ 
exammation,  for  a  worthy  participation,  so  as  not  to  join  in  the  holy  o^ 
dinance  to  their  own  condemnation.  Others  maintained  that  Ghiist- 
ians  ought  never  to  keep  away  from  the  ordinance,  except  when,  (m 
account  of  some  great  transgression,  they  were,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop,  suspended  from  the  communion  and  condemned  to  church  pen- 
ance ;  on  all  other  occasions  they  ought  to  look  upon  the  Lord's  body 
as  a  daily  means  of  salvation  .^  Augustin  and  Jerome  reckoned  these 
differences  also  among  the  ones  where  each  individual,  without  preju- 
dice to  Christian  fellowship,  was  bound  to  proceed  according  to  tiie 
usage  of  his  own  church  and  according  to  his  own  subjective  point  of 
view.  "  Each  of  them,"  says  Augustin,  "  honors  the  Lord's  body,  in  his 
awn  way  ;  just  as  there  was  no  difference  between  Zaccheus  and  that 
eenturion,  when  one  of  them  received  the  Lord  joyfully  into  his  house, 
Luke  19  :  6,  and  the  other  said,  '  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldst  come  under  my  roof,'  (Matt.  8  :  8,) —  both  honoring  the  Sa- 
viour in  different,  and,  so  to  speak,  opposite  ways,  both  felt  themselves 
wretched  in  their  sins,  both  obtained  grace."  Chrysostom  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that,  as  the  celebration  of  the  communion  of  believers  with 
the  Lord  and  with  one  another,  in  the  sacred  supper,  belonged  to  the 
essential  being  of  every  church  assembly,  therefore,  whenever  the  com- 
munion was  celebrated  in  the  church,  all  should  participate  in  it :  but 
here  assuredly  everything  depends  on  its  being  done  in  the  right  tenh 
per  of  heart ;  else  it  must  only  redound  to  the  condemnation  of  \am 
who  unworthily  participates  in  the  ordinance.  '^  Many,"  says  he,  in  a 
^course  preached  at  Antioch,^  *^  partake  of  the  sacrament  once  in  the 

*  Beflpectinj;  the  two  first,  see  Hierony-        *  See  Angostin.  ep.  54  ad  Juinar.  f  4. 
miu,  ep.  71  ad  Laclniaro,  §  6  ; —respecting        »  H.  17,  in  ep.  ad  Hehr.  \  4. 
tha  Imttmr,  Baailios  of  CMarea,  cp.  9S. 
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year,  others  twiee.  The  anachorets  in  tbe  deserts  oftentimes  ciui  par* 
take  of  it  only  pnoe  in  two  years,  itfoitber  of  these  cases  can  be  ap- 
proved, in  itself  considered.  We  can  give  our  unqualified  approbation 
only  to  thoH  vho  come  to  tho  communion  with  a  pure  heart,  a  coi^ 
■dence  Twd  of  ofience,  and  a  blameless  life.  Such  may  continually  re- 
pair to  the  sacrunent  of  the  supper ;  but  those  who  are  not  so  disposed 
eat  and  drialt  condemnation  to  themselves,  even  though  tliey  partake 
of  it  but  once."  He  was  obliged  to  complain  that  many,  who,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  felt  themselves  unworthy  to  participate  in  the  com- 
mtmion,  still  had  no  scraples  to  communicate  once  a  year,  after  the 
Cuts,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  or  of  the  Epiphany ;  just  as  if  they  did 
not  incur  the  same  condemnation,  whether  they  received  the  holy  sup- 
per at  these  or  at  any  other  times,  in  an  unholy  temper  of  mind.'  He 
etunpluns  *  that  of  those  who,  on  other  days  when  the  church  assem- 
bled, attended  the  entire  missa  fidelium,  very  few  participated  in  the 
ewmnonion,  to  which  the  whole  liturgy  had  reference ;  so  that  the  whcde 
act  in  this  case  was  a  mere  formality.  "  They  either  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  unworthy,  who  are  notified  (see  above)  to  depart  from  the 
assembly,  or  they  remun  behind  as  belon^ng  with  the  worthy,  in  which 
case  they  onght  to  partake  of  the  communion.  What  a  contradiction, 
that,  while  they  join  in  all  those  confessions  and  songs,  they  yet  cannot 
participate  of  ihe  Lord's  body ! " 

In  tnose  cases,  however,  where  the  custom  of  daily  communion  stall 
prevailed,  but  divine  service  was  held  and  the  sacramental  supper  con- 
secrated only  once  or  twice  on  Sunday  and  Friday,  or  at  most  but  foor 
tunes  a  week,  on  Sunday,  Saturday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  no  other 
eoorse  reroEuned  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  having  the  oody  of  tfae 
Lord  for  their  duly  nourishment,  except  to  take  home  with  them  a  por- 
tion of  the  consecrated  bread,  —  for  a  superstitious  dread  prevented 
them  from  taking  with  them  the  wine,  which  might  be  so  eauly  spilled, 
— and  to  reserve  it  for  future  use,  so  that  now  they  might  every  day,  be- 
fere  engaging  m  any  worldly  employment,  participate  of  the  sacrament, 
and  consecrate  and  strengthen  themselves  by  communion  with  the  Lord.^ 
In  voyages  by  sea,  also,  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  with 
them  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread,  so  as  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  rartake  of  tfae  sacrament  by  the  way.* 

This  abase,  so  contrwUctory  to  the  original  design  of  the  holy  supper, 

'  B.  T.  in  (p.  I.  >d  HiDoth.  )  3.    In  ep.  *  See  Ambros.  oratio  fiinebrts  de  oMtn 

ad  EphM.  BomiL  IIL  t  *■  rralria  Satyri.    This  notion  of  a  mqciul 

■  The  lan-ciccd  plare,  (  B.  lirtuc  midiDij  in  the  brCHi!,  is  illustrated 

*  Thi«  i*  wid  hj  Jeronie,  in  cp.  48  ad  bj  ui  example  which  Ambrose  hrre  relaiai 

Pttmoadrinm,   S   l'>   concerning   Rotdi:  in  the  cue  oT  hi«  own  brother.    The  laUer, 

Borne  hanc  easa  coDinetDdinem,  he  fideta  at  aonie  period  befan  he  had  received  bap- 

inper  Chriiti  coipni  ecdpiant;  and  snbee-  tism,  being  on  board  a  ship  which  ran  uhoi« 

— Ttlj,  in  itAnitM  to  thoae  who,  although  and  wu  wT«k«<l,  obMined  from  tome  of 

'  wen  afraid  to  come  lo  church,  yet '    '■■-■■  ....         .     .-    .. 

wo  few  of  nArtif^naliniF  Tn   tbjt  l^r^\  > 


S 


beian:  An  alini  in  pnblico,  atini  thej  carried  with  thnn.  This  be  bonttd 
tn  domo,  Chnitni  at?  In  like  manner,  ronnd  his  neck,  and  then  conRdenttf  threw 
^    il  of  CaMoea  layt  of  Alexandria,  ep.    himself  into  the  sea.    Be  wai  the  flnrt  U 
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whereby  it  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  amulet,^  was  the  occaaioQ,  too,  ef 
bringing  about  the  first  de\4ation  from  the  ori^al  form  of  institatiaii; 
fi>r  Christians  were  now  satisfied  when  the j  pi^took  of  the  consecrated 
bread  without  the  cup.  In  other  respects,  tne  foil  partidpation  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  kmds  was  uniformly  held  to  be  necessary.  The 
contrary  practice  was  condemned  as  savoring  of  Manichseism ;  mnoe 
the  Manicheans,  conformably  to  their  ascetic  principles,  avoided  partak- 
ing of  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.^ 

The  preceding  period  shows  us  how,  by  a  change  of  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  another  shape  and  direction  was  given  also  to  the 
original  idea  of  a  sacrificial  act  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  In  the 
present  period  we  may  still  trace,  by  various  marks,  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  these  very  different  elements,  out  of  which  the  notion  of  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  Lord's  supper  gradually  arose.  On  the  one  hand,  was  the 
Mer  form  of  intuition  and  the  older  phraseology ,  according  to  whidi 
the  name  sacrifice  was  referred  to  the  otitward  elements^  so  far  aa  tfaeee 
represented  the  gifts  of  nature,  all  to  be  consecrated  to  God  in  the  tem- 
per of  grateful,  childlike  love :  on  the  other,  was  the  later  form  of  intu- 
ition, which  referred  the  sacrifice  to  the  body  of  Christ  himself. 
Again,  considerable  prominence  was  given,  it  is  true,  on  one  side,  to 
the  assertion  diat,  if  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  must,  in  the  last  refine 
ence,  be  called  a  sacrifice,  yet  by  this  was  to  be  understood  simply  the 
oelebration  of  the  memory  of  Christ's  sacrifice  once  for  all ;  but  still  the 
notion  here  crept  in,  of  effects  and  influences  similar  to  those  of  a  priestly 
sacrifice. 

At  this  point  came  in  many  traditional  usages  from  the  preceding 
period,  which,  though  they  sprung  originally  out  of  a  purely  Christian 
feeling,  yet,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  false  notion  of  a 
sacrifice,  received  an  uncvangclical  meaning.  With  the  prayer  of  thanks 
hi  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  united  intercessions  for  all 
the  different  classes  of  Christendom,  and  also  intercessions  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  In  the  uniting  together  of  these  objects,  the 
idea  lying  at  bottom  was,  that  all  the  prayers  of  Christians,  bou  thanks> 
^vings  and  intercessions,  derived  their  Christian  significancy  from  their 
reference  to  the  Redeemer  and  to  the  redemption ;  that  the  spirit  of 
love  which  actuated  the  community  of  beUevers  longed  to  have  the  bles- 
aed  effects  of  the  redemption  experienced  by  all  the  individual  members 
of  Christ's  body,  and  also  by  tiiose  who  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  it, 
who  must  first  be  incorporated  into  it  by  divine  grace ;  that  nothing  could 
be  alien  from  this  love,  which  concerned  the  individual  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ ;  that  the  fellowship  between  those  who  had  died  in  the 
faitn  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Uving  members  of  the  same  communify  of  the 
Lord,  still  endured,  and  could  not  be  interrupted  by  death ;  that  the 
celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  for  the  redemp- 

1  Meanwhile  we  find,  in  the  third  canon  dinrch ;  bat  this  decree  may  periiaps  hcfo 

ofthecoancilofCnuunuigofta,(Sanig068a,)  been  directed,  not  so  moch  aganut  the 

AJ>.  380,  and  in  the  foorteenth  canon  of  abase  of  treasuring  np  the  consecrated  ele- 

tfae  first  ooondl  of  Toledo,  A.D.  400,  a  ment,  by  itself  considwvd,  as  aeainst  Iki 

■tringent  decree  against  those  who  did  not  hjmocritical  cathoUdsm  of  the  PnsdUiaM 

frtikaof  thfl  larnuMnt  of  the  rapper  aft  "  See  Leo  iIm  Gfwli  Serao  4i« 


ttm  (S  iMnVww^  irw  especially  mited  to  call  forth  all  these  ieeUag*. 
It  U  &a  ccmlnnatioii  of  ideas,  too,  dioa^  Dot  bo  disdnctl;  apprehendeo, 
vhicb  Hes  at  the  basis  of  those  ihetorico-poetical  representatiooB  is  tlie 
Gicek  bonulists,  eoDeenuDg  the  connec^aa  of  these  chorch-prayen 
witb  the  oelebraticai  of  &»  Lord's  sapper.'  Petitioiis  vere  o&red 
tor  those  who  had  &Ilen  asleep  in  Christ,  and  for  those  who  celebrated 
tbeir  memory.*  On  this  oceason,  too,  the  indindoals  were  parlicdaiiy 
mentioned  by  name,  who  had  made  donations  to  the  church  ;  a  practice 
oertainly  calenlated  to  inspre  the  more  weahhy  vith  a  ialee  confidence, 
by  leadmg  them  to  ima^ne  that  by  soch  ffRa  they  could  purchase  dte 
lenussion  o£  tiidr  ans,  or  to  flatter  their  Tanity,  since  they  conndered 
it  a  special  hoDor  to  hare  tlieir  names  thus  pnbbcly  proclaimed.'  F»- 
icnts,  children,  hnsbaiida,  and  wives,  celebrated  the  memoiy  of  th«r  d»- 
]»rted  fiiends,  by  laying  a  gift  on  the  altar  at  their  death  and  on  each 
tetaming  anniversary  of  it,  thus  caosiDg  them  to  be  particnlarly  re- 
membered in  the  prayen  of  the  church.* 

Bat  now,  vhen  the  idea  of  a  commemoratiTe  celelraation  of  the  saori- 
fiee  of  Christ  for  maolund  passed  insensibly  into  the  idea  of  an  efficft- 
eioos  sacrifidal  act  of  the  priest  standing  as  a  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  it  was  just  &om  the  connection  of  these  intcrces^ons  and 
offerings  with  this  sacrificial  act,  that  a  special  efficacy  was  attributed  to 
them.  "•  The  expressions,  more  rhetorical  than  dogmaticaUy  precise, 
which  were  employed  by  the  Greek  homilists,  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting to  the  imaginatioD  the  efficacy  of  these  intcrcessious,^  Hkewise 
eontribnted  to  promote  His  tendency,  already  existing  in  the  popular 

•  ChmuwL  h.  S9.  in  »ct.  «p.  i  3.  "Eflof 
i  Stiva  h"  f™'™  ^  aivinifllr  r^  f^rpt 
4  TTK  jvmiAor  4  nw  irudioi'.  EpiphaiuU 
dm  uncRig  other  andcDt  nugis  of  the 
rharch.  exBot.  fid  Mthot.  "Eti  rijv  rritv 
r^oiiTuv  ii  mviiant  raf  /ai/iac  irotori  r«, 
irpoorijof  Tt/jii-iTfi  xal  Aarpiiac  *ai  oltwo- 
pia(.  ChrriiCBtom  di«tincuishM  c:tpreMly 
the  prncniatioii  of  the  Xoril's  nipper,  m 
reference  to  ihc  deputed,  from  the  prars 
and   the  tliat  conDCCted    ihcrcwith.      Oim 

rut,  oi'K  tlai  Unvpim,  oit  thch  (*nffioo»ol. 
Id  act.  >p.  U.  al,  t  *■ 

'  Thn«  the  wonla  of  Innocent,  in  tha 
>boTe-ciied  pusage  from  hla  Decnuls,  re- 
hr  to  Itiis  DoniKCtion:  Ct  ipnii  mjiUril* 
Tiun  futnria  precibiu  aperiunas. 

*  See  Cbrjsotlom.  A.  31,  in  act  ap.  t  4. 
"  At,  on  the  celebralion  of  an  imperial  tIo- 
torj,  Ae  imprisoned  obtain  their  Iibcrn,  but 
he  who  leti  thii  opportanitr  >lip  obtabi*  no 


'  C  g.  ChnwMtom.  H.  II,  in  art.  apo*- 
M,  f  4.  KarafyriJ-jTai  jirt  rt  ^■or^puu' 
T^  fpuToVp  6ti  i-7:ip  t^  oiiunifiH^  tAutiFV 

rfcoipuc  iiroiiifiriiafa  otrm'  nlrv  ^fiofmito- 

'  'O  iioKmiof  ^of :  tmip  Tijv  tv  XpiUTv 
txaHfaiiiivuv  juni  Tin  Taf  fevciat  imp  oi'itip 

■  See  Hieronntiiu,  Uk  II.  in  Jeremiam 
«ni.  ed.  Martian*;,  T.  m.  f.  5S4.  None 
paldice  Tccitanlnr  ofTercDtlam  nomina.  et 
ttdnnptio  pecratoron  mntatnr  in  Undent, 
—also  the  39(h  canon  of  the  eotincil  of 
Elnrs,  nomen  alimjai  ab  allare  earn  obla- 
lione  ndlare.  The  Roman  bijhop  Innocent 
fimeted,  that  all  the  gifts  pi«wnl«]  (bonid 
■nt  be  commcDded  to  God,  w  ronsecraied 
lo  bit  >ervice  by  the  Iotb  of  the  Christians  ; 
md  that  then  all  the  individnali  ihonld  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  prajen  of  the 
dnrrch  at  ilia  celebraiioa  of  the  comma- 
Bipn.  FriDA  obtationet  innt  rommendandn 
•c  Une  eonim  nomina,  qnonm  root,  edi- 
eanda,  at  iirter  mrra  na/Mtaia  noraineotar, 

ZSS  ad  Decentium,  t  5.  The  pations  of 
chnrch  were  alio  tpecially  mentioned 
on  tbia  occaaion  j  forCbr;«ntom  rcpreaenls 
It  ai  a  special  pri'ilefie  of  the  propriclor 
«f1io  •Iknri  a  chnrdi  lo  be  bnilt  on  his 
hat,  t1  tt>  rait  ijiaif  jpatipatc  ^  <^  iv»- 


fnrther  grace,  so  it  is  here.  And  Criiii  flf 
Jemsalem,  Catcches.  MjstagoK.  v.  f  T. 
"  Jut  as  when  the  emperor  condemna  oae 
to  banishment,  bat.  if  bil  klnimen  pr«Knt  a 
di^let  in  bil  behalf,  the  emperor  is  Indnced 
lo  show  him  faTor;  so  we  present  to  Ood, 
in  behalf  of  those  wbo  are  asleep,  tbmgh 
Ihey  wen  tinners,  the  Christ  wha  wm  «- 
Undtoiimtitatr 
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belief,  to  regard  this  ordinance  in  the  light  of  a  charm,  just  as  in  oAher 
eases  we  may  often  observe  a  similar  action  and  reaction  between  the 
doginatical  and  the  liturgical  departments. 

Still,  however,  the  opposite  purely  evangelical  way  of  regarding  the 
relation  pf  the  sacramental  supper  to  Christ's  sacrifice  is  expressly 
adopted  by  Chrysostom,  when  he  says :  *^  Do  we  not  offer  every  day  T 
We  do  offer,  it  is  true  ;  but  only  in  this  sense,  that  we  celebrate  Ai 
memory  of  Christ^ 8  death.^  We  ever  present  the  same  oflbring ;  or 
rather  we  celebrate  the  remembrance  of  that  one  offering.^*  ^  This 
purely  Christian  way  of  regarding  the  ordinance  is  presented  also  by 
Augustin,  when  he  says  that  Christians,  by  the  presentation  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  celebrate  the  memory  of  the 
offering  made  once  for  all ;  ^  when  he  styles  \he  Lord's  supper  an  othr- 
ing  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  the  sacrament  which  celebrates  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.^  His  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  seems  to  proceed  from  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit.  l%e 
true  sacrifice  consists,  according  to  him,  in  this :  that  the  soul,  consumed 
by  tiie  fire  of  divine  love,  consecrates  itself  wholly  to  God.  All  ae- 
iions  which  flow  from  such  a  temper  are,  in  t^  sense,  sacrifices.  The 
whole  redeemed  city  of  Gh)d,  the  community  of  saints,  is  the  nniveisd 
o&ring  presented  to  Ood  by  the  High  Priest,  who  has  offered  lumself 
for  us,  that  we,  following  his  example,  might  become  the  bodj  of  so 
great  a  head.  This,  the  celebration  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  sacra- 
ment  of  the  holy  supper  represents ;  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
church  at  the  same  time  presents  itself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  That  is, 
the  livdng  celebration  of  the  memory  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  in  Christian 
communion,  necessarily  includes  in  it,  that  they  who  arc  united  together, 
by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  in  one  community  of  God,  should  in  spirit 
follow  the  Saviour,  and,  as  they  have  been  redeemed,  in  order  wholly 
to  belong  to  him  and  to  serve  him,  give  themselves  unreservedly  to 
God.^  But  had  Augustin  conceived  and  expressed  this  in  a  way  so 
entirely  clear,  and  introduced  into  the  sacramentum  memorise  notuing 
besides,  no  room  would  have  been  left  for  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  act 
working  on  for  the  salvation  of  others.  He  did  connect  with  it,  how* 
ever,  the  idea  already  implied  in  the  practice  of  the  church,  of  an  offe^ 
ing  for  the  repose  of  departed  souls.^  It  was  thus,  then,  that  the  geim 
of  the  false  idea  of  sacrifice  still  continued  to  be  propagated  ;  and  so  it 
passed  over,  by  means  of  Gregory  the  Great,  (with  whom  we  shall  coin- 
mence  the  next  period,)  in  its  fidly  developed  form,  to  the  succeeding 
centuries. 

To  that  which,  in  itself  considered,  had  sprung  out  of  a  purely 
Christian  root,  but  had  received  a  different  turn  by  becoming  diverted 
and  estranged  from  the  original  Christian  spurit,  belonged  also  the  eeh^ 

iH.17,inep.BdHehr.f  3.  'AX\*  iva/iv^  •  De  dvitate  Dei,  1.  X.  c.  6.    Quod  etkun 

mv  notovuevot  r«w  ^avanjv  tiirrov.  sacramento  altaris  fidelibiu  non  freqaentat 

*  MoAaov  <J^  hfOfiv^otv  lpya0fie&a  &vaiac.  ecclesia,  ubi  ei  demonstnitiir,  quod  in  ea  n, 

*  Feracti   eiusdem  tacrificii   memoriam  qnam  offert,  ipsa  offeratnr. 

edebrant.  c  Faaat  I.  SO,  c  18.  *  £p.  32  ad  Anreliam,  4  6.    Oblatioiiei 

*  L.  c.  c.  21.    Sacrifidain  Christi  per  sa-    pro  tpiritibiu  dormientiiiin^  qnaa  yen  hBp 
cmnentafli  nuBUtitb  odfitoUnr.  quid  adfaiTm  orediodBiii  tKU 
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iration  of  the  menuny  qf  the  great  teachers  of  the  universal  chureh^ 
Xmnely  enlightened  hy  the  Holy  Spirit^  or  of  (Ustmguished  individual 
confessors  of  the  faith.  Bj  itse^  considered,  a  purely  Christian  feeling 
and  interest  manifested  themselves  in  this  fact,  that  men  not  only  look- 
ed for,  and  acknowledged,  the  working  of  the  Holj  Spirit  in  the  great 
whole  of  the  church,  but  had  their  attention  particularly  directed  also 
to  the  special  forms  of  this  activity  in  the  sanctified  and  enlightened 
human  minds  which  had  specially  served  as  the  organs  of  that  Spirit ; 
that  in  these,  and  the  labors  of  tiiiese,  men  specially  honored  the  power 
and  grace  of  God,  the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  and  gave  this  particu- 
lar direction  to  the  views  of  their  contemporaries  and  of  the  following 
generations,  which  should  go  on  to  devclope  themselves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  remembrances.  The  commemorative  days  of  holy 
men  passed  over  from  the  preceding  period  into  this  ;  many  such  days 
were  celebrated  in  those  particular  portions  of  the  church  where  these 
men  were  bom,  or  where  they  had  labored ;  and  some  of  them  through- 
out the  whole  church,  with  more  than  usual  pomp  and  circumstance. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  were  among  the  principal  festivals  at 
Borne,  and  with  the  feast  in  honor  of  St.  Stephen.^ 

The  Christian  mode  of  judgment  was  shown  also  in  this,  that  men  no 
kmger  shrunk  from  the  contact  of  a  dead  body,  as  if  it  were  unclean 
and  defiling ;  but  looked  upon  the  body  as  the  organ  of  a  purified  soul, 
destined  to  be  transfigured  to  a  higher  form  of  existence.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  repose  of  such  bodies  was  watched  with  the  faithful  mem- 
017  of  reverence  and  love ;  that  they  were  gladly  received  and  de- 
porited  in  newly  erected  churches,  so  as  to  connect  these  places,  as  it 
were,  by  an  outward  hbtorical  bond,  with  the  Christian  deeds  of  the 
church  achieved  in  more  ancient  times.  But  we  observed  already,  in 
flPB  preceding  period,  how  the  multitude  began  to  incline  towards  a 
d^cation  of  human  instruments.  The  church-teachers,  who  in  one 
respect  resisted  this  popular  bent,^  yet  in  another  were  hurried  along 
themselves  by  the  same  spirit ;  and  they  certainly  fostered  in  the  germ 
that  tendency,  the  extravagancies  and  manifestly  pagan-like  ofishoots 
of  which  they  were  contending  against.  The  churches  now  erected 
over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  tended  to  promote  the  veneration  for  them. 

*  The  fact  that  this  last-men tioned  festi-  memorial  of  what  hnman  nature  had  at- 
Til  waa  transferred  hy  the  Western  church  taincd  by  Christ's  nati^-ity.  The  Western 
to  the  day  after  Christmas  is  not  to  be  as-  horailists,  especially  Augustin,  understood 
crihed  to  any  exag{:reratcd  reverence  for  very  well  how  to  unfold  and  turn  to  good 
Stephen,  that  ventured  to  compare  him,  in  account  this  connection  of  ideas. 
tome  sense,  with  Christ ;  but  the  reason  of  *  At  the  death  of  a  venerated  monk,  coo- 
it  b  to  be  found  rather  in  the  right  appre-  tentions  might  arise  between  the  people  of 
bension  of  Stephen's  relation  to  his  Saviour  the  city  and  the  countr}'  about  the  possea- 
■nd  Master,  to  whom  he  bore  witness  by  his  gion  ol  his  body.  See  Theodoret.  hist,  ro- 
oonfedsion  and  death.  In  this  way  it  was  ligio«.  c.  21,  T.  III.  p.  1239.  But  pions 
Intended  to  represent  Stephen  as  the  first  monks,  as  has  been  already  seen  in  the  case 
witness  of  Christ,  who  was  bom  on  the  da^  of  Anthony,  took  care  beforehand,  to  have 
bdbre ;  it  was  intended  by  this  to  make  it  the  place  of  their  burial  concealed,  and  to 
manifest,  that  without  the  Saviour  s  birth,  prevent  their  bodies  fix)m  becoming  objects 
Stephen  could  not  have  suffered  this  mar-  of  worship.  See  hist  religios.  p.  114S  and 
tyxtiomstfaAthisinutjidomwasastuiding  lS21,indie^PiLJiildlsd. 
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The  feelings  and  remembrances  here  awakened  by  the  place  itodf^ 
might,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  extraordinary  effects  on  the  mind.  Thus 
it  may  be  explained  how  the  conscience  of  many  a  guilty  individual 
might  here  be  aroused,  and  impel  him  to  the  confession  of  hia  crime  ;^ 
how  many  kinds  of  diseases,  where  a  particular  bent  of  the  imagination 
or  state  of  the  nervous  system  had  special  sway,  might  here  be  relieved, 
— especially  mental  diseases,  as  indeed  many  of  the  churches  of  the  ma^ 
tyrs  were  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  demomacs.  The  same  eflfects  were 
attributed  to  the  reliques  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  ^ht  and  touch  of 
which  often  produced  great  effects,  by  virtue  of  what  they  were  for  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  The  fact  was  triumphantly  appealed  to,  that  the 
divine  grace  revealed  itself  in  so  manifold  ways,  through  these  conse- 
crated organs,  that  the  body  of  each  martyr  was  not  preserved  in  a 
single  burial  place,  but  cities  and  villages  shared  it  between  ihem ;  and 
that  although  the  martyr's  body  was  thus  distributed  in  fragments,  yet 
the  gracious  virtue  of  the  remains  continued  to  be  undivided.^  Bat  in 
this  way  it  came  about,  that  the  people,  on  whom  what  was  immediately 
present  and  made  a  direct  impression  on  their  own  senses  exerted  tiie 
greatest  influence,  instead  of  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  one  Saviour 
and  mediator  for  sinful  humamty,  forgot  him  in  their  adnuration  of  mm 
standing  in  equal  need  of  redemption  with  themselves,  and  made  Ae 
latter  their  mediators ;  and  that  much  which  was  essentially  heathen 
became  incorporated,  under  a  Christian  form,  with  Christian  modes  of 
feeling  and  thinking.  There  were  to  be  found  in  tiie  churches  of  the 
martyrs,  as  formerly  in  the  temples  of  pagan  gods,  representatioiis 
in  gold  or  silver,  of  limbs  supposed  to  have  been  healed  by  help  of  the 
martyrs,  and  which  wore  suspended  there  as  consecrated  gifts.*  Trans- 
ferring to  these  churches  the  old  practice  of  incubation  in  the  temples 
of  ^sculapius,  sick  persons  laid  themselves  down  in  them,  and  sought 
for  the  cure  of  their  complaints  by  such  remedies  as  it  was  supposed  the 
maiiiyrs  would  reveal,  in  dreams,  during  the  night ;  and  many  were  the 
legends  told  of  their  appearances  on  these  occasions.  If  a  man  was  about 
to  start  on  a  journey,  he  besought  some  martyr  to  accompany  and  protect 
lum ;  and,  on  his  safe  return,  he  repaired  again  to  the  church  to  retom 
thanks.  As,  under  Paganism,  every  province  and  city  had  its  tutelary 
deity,  so  now  the  martyrs  were  converted  into  these  tutelary  beings.^ 
Sometimes  pagan  myths  were  mixed  up  with  Christian  legends,  martyrs 
converted  into  m3rtiiical  personages,  and  others  invented,  who  never 
lived.     Thus  the  fable  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  transferred  to  Phocas, 

^  Augastin  tells  the  story  of  a  thief,  who  ravra  diavetfiouevac  fiepurdhnx>c  rov  aufinh 

was  about  to  perjare  himself  in  the  church  roc  auepioroc  i  x^*P*CJ^Ji^iif' 

of  a  martjrr,  bat  was  so  wroaght  upon  •  Theodoret  1.  c.  T.  IV.  f  922. 

as  to  confess  his  theft-and  restxire  the  stolen  *  As  Theodoretos  says  himself,  1.  c.  90S : 

property.    Novimas  Mediolani  apud  memo-  2cjr^pac  koI  }bvx*-fv  koX  oufiantv  koX  larpodc 

nam  sa'nctoram.  nbi  mirabiliter  et  terribili-  hvofu^ovat  koL  uc  iroXtovxovg  rifujot  xai  fih- 

ter  diemoncs  confitentnr,  farem  qucndam,  Xaxac  and  Syncsios  says  of  the  Thradaa 

oni  ad  earn  locnm  venerat,  nt  falsura  jnran-  martyrs :        'Oiovg 

oo  deciperet,  compnlsnm  fnisse    confiteri  ^prjarifpas  6aot 

fbrtnm  et  qnod  abstolerat  reddere.    Angns-  Tovtfwv  ^p^^nc 

tin.  ep.  78,  f  3.  'Expw^  neddv. 

■  Theodoret    TEA^jtwx.  ^epavevruti  iro-  Hymn  HL  v.  458. 
^/MT.  dispntat  8,  p.  90S.  UoXttc  koI  utpai 
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.  martyr,  said  to  haye  been  a  gardener  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  — whether 
ny  such  a  person  ever  lived,  or  the  whole  was  but  a  mythical  inven- 
ion,  —  and  he  was  converted  into  a  patron  saint  of  sailors,  whose  oppor- 
ine  appearance  and  friendly  interposition  formed  the  subject  of  many 

legend.^  The  pagan  celebrations  in  memory  of  the  dead,  (the  paren- 
iGft,)  offerings  and  sacrificial  banquets  in  honor  of  the  manes,  were 
WDsferred  to  martyrs  and  other  deceased  persons,  at  whose  graves  the 
eople  prepared  feasts,  which  they  were  invited  to  attend  as  guests. 
Fell-meaning  bishops  had  overlooked  these  things  in  the  untutored  mul- 
tode,  hoping  that,  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  sensual  rudo- 
688,  these  abuses  would  disappear  of  themselves.^  But  it  was  by 
leans  of  this  unwise  connivance,  springing  from  an  anxiety  to  promote 
onrersion  by  masses,  that  encouragement  was  given  to  the  habit  of 
Dofounding  pagan  and  Christian  customs,  and  the  pervading  influence 
r  the  Christian  spirit  greatly  retarded.  The  abuse,  which  might  have 
sen  more  easily  suppressed  at  the  begimiing,  was  now  upheld  by  the 
nthority  of  the  older  bishops,  and,  by  length  of  time,  became  so  mvete- 
ito,  that  a  North-African  council  could  only  decree  that  these  ban- 
aeto  should  be  discontinued  as  far  as  possible,^  and  that  it  required  all 
le  firmness  and  pastoral  prudence  of  an  Augiistin,  which  few  possessed 
I  the  same  eminent  degree,  to  get  the  better  here  over  the  rudeness 
id  superstition  of  the  multitude.^ 

Pagans  and  Manichaeans  alreadv  frequently  reproached  the  catholic 
inrch  with  deifying  the  saints.  As  it  regards  the  Pagans,  it  was  in- 
eed  oftentimes  the  very  circumstance  which  most  completely  accorded 
ith  the  Christian  feelings^  that  was  most  repugnant  to  their  own. 
be  church  fathers  defended  themselves  against  this  reproach,  by 
finning  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  design  of  the  church  to  deify  the 
lartyrs  ;  that  they  were  only  honored  and  loved  as  instruments  of  the 
ifine  working.  Thus,  Augustin  says  :  ^  "  The  Christian  people  cele- 
rate  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  as  well  that  we  may  be  excited  to 
mnlate  their  virtues,  as  that  we  may  share  in  their  merits  and  be  sup- 
vted  by  their  prayers.  Yet  it  is  not  to  the  martyrs,  but  only  to  the 
rod  of  the  martyrs,  even  in  churches  consecrated  to  their  memory,  that 
e  erect  altars.     What  bishop  has  ever  stood  at  the  altar  near  the 

*  Connected  "with  this  was  the  following  tin.  cp.  29  ad  Alyninm.  This  papan  cclc- 
{■Btifal,  though  not  pnrcly  Christian  ens-  bration  was  transj/erred  particniarly  to  the 
B.    During  a  voyage  at  sea,  in  preparing  festival  which  was  held  originallv  in   re- 

*  common  table  fur  the  whole  crew,  a  mcmbrancc  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
nil  was  set  for  I'hocas,  who  was  su])posed  loose,  conferred  on  Peter,  the  natalitia  cc- 
I  be  an  invisible  guest.  The  different  in-  clesifl»  et  ej)iscopatuB.  As  this  festival  fell 
viduals  of  the  crew  purchased  this  dish  on  the  22d  of  Febmary,  the  usages  connected 

mm.    The  amount  of  all  the  days  of  with    various    kinds    of  sin-offeringii,  the 

e  Toyage  was  reckoned  up;  and,  the  ves-  parentnlia,  f^f/ruationrs,  whi<rh  happened  in 

I   luiVing    pro#T>erou9ly    tenninatcd    her  the  month  of  February,  came  to  be  mixed 

>TAge.  the  crew  distributed  all  the  money  in  with  it.    Perhaps,  too,  the  idea  of  the 

Of  collected  among  the  poor,  as  a  testimo-  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  given 

r  of  graiiiudc  for  the  sm^ressfnl  journey,  to  Peter,  gavcoccasion  for  the  introduction 

sterios  in  Phocam.  of  various  pagan  ideas  and  customs  of  this 

*  See  vol.  I.  sect.  3,  p.  1231.  sort    See  concil.  Tnron.  II.  A.D.  567,  c 

*  ConciL  Uippon.  A.D.  303,  quantum  fie-  22,  against  tliose  qui  in  festivitate  cathedra 
potest.  Petri  dbos  mortnis  offenmt 

*  See  the  report  on  this  matter  in  Angw-       *  C  Faust.  L  SI,  e.  21 
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grave  of  a  martyr,  and  ssdd,  ^  We  offer  to  ihee,  Peter,  Paul,  or  C^ 
prian ! '  Whatever  is  offered,  we  offer  to  the  Ood  who  crowned  ilie  mav 
tvrs,  and  we  present  it  on  the  holy  spots  consecrated  to  the  memoir  of 
those  whom  he  has  crowned  ;  so  that,bj  the  very  recollectioDS  of  Ae 
place,  our  feelings  may  rise  upward,  and  our  love  be  enkindled  aa  wdl 
towards  those  whose  example  we  would  imitate,  as  towards  Him  by 
whose  help  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  so.  We  honor  the  martyrs,  then, 
with  that  reverence  of  love  and  communion,  which  even  in  this  life  wo 
pay  to  the  holy  men  of  Grod,  who,  in  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  ajqioir 
to  us  to  be  prepared  to  suffer  such  things  for  the  gospel  truth.  But  tbo 
former  we  reverence  with  the  greater  devotion,  as  the  ccxifidenco  is 
greater  with  which  it  can  be  done,  after  the  conflict  is  over, —  as  tlio 
assurance  with  which  we  praise  the  conquerors  is  more  complete  thm 
we  can  have  with  regard  to  those  who  are  still  engaged  in  the  conflict.*' 
So  Theodoret :  *^  We  honor  them  as  witnesses  and  well-disposed  Be^ 
vants  of  the  most  High/'  ^  The  chui-ch-teachers,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
shared  in  that  wide-spread  faith  in  the  operations  of  divine  grace  throng 
ihe  remains  which  had  once  served  as  the  sanctified  bodily  organs  of 
these  men.  They  looked  upon  these  as  an  evidence  of  the  importance 
which  a  sanctified  man,  in  whatever  state  or  condition,  had  in  the  agllt 
of  God  ;  they  spoke  on  this  subject  with  enthusiasm :  but  at  the  same 
time  they  constantly  referred  back  from  these  sanctified  men  to  God 
the  author  of  all,  and  represented  them  as  only  living  monuments  of  the 
Bedeemer^s  grace.  Teachers  like  Chrysostom  and  Augustin  exhorted 
their  hearers  not  to  place  their  dependence  on  the  intercession  of  the 
martyrs,  without  any  holiness  of  their  own  ;  not  to  use  them  as  a  crutdi 
for  their  own  inactivity  ;  representing  the  martyrs  and  saints  as  being, 
after  all,  but  merij  in  their  sinful  nature  the  same  with  all  others  ;  and 
calling  upon  their  hearers  to  reverence  them  truly  by  imitating  tiieir 
virtues.  In  a  word,  we  find  here  various  conflicting  elements  of  a 
Christian  estimation  of  true  worth,  and  an  unevangelical  over-valuatioii 
of  human  instruments. 

So  also  the  liturgy  of  the  Eastern  church,  where  it  makes  mention  of 
the  martyrs,  contains  something  at  variance  with  the  exaggerated  reve- 
rence bestowed  on  them.  For  as  the  original  custom  of  oblationes  pro 
martyrihus  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  other  redeemed  sinful  men,  so  this  view  of  the  case  passed  over 
into  the  liturgical  forms,  and  the  martyrs  were  mentioned,  in  like  man- 
ner with  others,  in  the  intercessions.^  We  must  endeavor  to  reconcile 
this  element,  originating  in  the  primitive  Chriistian  way  of  thinking,  wifli 
the  prevailing  notions  concerning  the  martyrs,  by  some  such  explanation 
as  the  following :  that  although  the  martyrs  were  mentioned  in  the  same 
rank  and  series,  yet  this  was  done  with  a  different  reference  and  in 
another  sense  ;  the  martyrs  being  considered  as  a  standing  witness  ot 
the  redeeming  power  of  Christ's  sufferings,  the  remembrance  of  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  and  also  of  his  victoiy 

1 L.  c.  908.    'Of  -deov  ye  fiaprvpac  Kai    munity  of  believers,  it  was  said  also :  K#» 
tirvovc  ^epairovToc.  ftdprvpe^  Ctai^  Kqv  vnep  fiapripuv,    CbryiOBi 

*  In  the  genexal  vpoa^opa  for  the  com-    H.  21,  in  act.  ap.  §  4' 
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mm  detdi ;  ^  jnst  as,  m  the  celebration  of  a  triumpli  of  tbe  emperor^ 
■Q  those  partook  of  the  honor  who  had  borne  anj  share  in  obt^ning 
flie  viotory. 

Mach,  however,  as  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  the  chmvh 
Ul>ored  to  reconcile  with  the  essence  of  the  pnre  Ctrietian  worship  of 
Qod,  and  so  to  spirituaUze,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  still  the  extrava- 
gkat  encominms  which  they  bestowed  on  them,  in  their  rhetonco-poedcal 
ttyle  of  writing  and  speaking,  could  not  fail  to  result  in  promoting  the 
popular  flapersdtion.  And  by  the  same  principle  on  which  thcr  hero 
|nx)ceeded  to  spiritualize  the  worship  of  Uie  sainte,  the  Kew-Flattmio 
fluloaophere  could  sublimate  and  spintualize  polytheism  itself. 

But  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  overstrained  ascetic  tendencr,  re- 
tfecting  which  we  have  already  spoken,  an  opposition  manifested  iteelf, 
much  grew  out  of  the  original  Christian  spint  still  remaining  in  llie 
efaurch.  The  extravagant  veneration  paid  to  the  martyrs,  which  among 
&e  people  bordered  on  idolatry,  moved  the  presbyter  Vigilantius  of  Bar^ 
eekma,  a  native  of  Gaul  — >  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  another  connec- 
tion as  an  opponent  of  the  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  and  of  Monachism 
—  to  call  the, whole  thing  in  question.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
pooesaed,  indeed,  of  too  headstrong  a  temper,  yet  actuated  by  an  honest 
and  pious  zeal  for  presen'ing  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,'  Had 
he  nsed  greater  moderation  in  attacking  aberrations  of  the  religious 
qririt  which  stilt  had  some  foundation  in  ^e  feelings,  although  mismter- 
pretcd,  of  the  Christian  heart,  he  might  have  accomplished  more.  In 
a  tract  written  against  the  abuses  of  the  church  in  his  time,  he  calh 
the  venerators  of  martyrs  and  reliqucs,  "  a ahcs- worshippers  and  idol&- 
tere."  '  He  represents  it  aa  supremely  ridiculous  to  manifest  such  ven- 
eration, nay,  adoration  of  a  miserable  heap  of  ashes  and  wretched 
bmes ;  to  cover  them  under  costly  drapery,  and  kiss  them.* 

In  answer  to  this  reproach  of  worshipping  the  martyrs,  Jerome  re- 
pGes,  that  Christians  were  far  from  intendbg  to  pay  creatures  the 
bonor  which  is  due  to  the  Creator  alone ;  they  so  honored  the  reliques 
of  the  martyrs  as  to  worship  Him  only  of  whom  the  martyrs  had  borne 
testimony.  The  honor  they  showed  to  the  aervante  had  reference  to 
the  Master  himself,  who  says,  Matth,  10 :  40,  "  He  that  receiveth  yoa, 
nceiveth  me."  Bui  loat  Ae  thought  which  Jerome  here  maket  to 
prominent  actually  present  to  the  conscwusnea  of  the  people  tn  their 
ttturation  of  reliquet  and  martyri  f 

When  Vigilantius  spoke  of  wretched  hone»,  Jerome  could  very  justly 
raidy,  that  the  devotion  of  believers  saw  and  felt  somewhat  more  than 
this  in  them ;  that,  to  the  eye  of  ffuth,  there  was  nothing  here  which 


'  CblT*>stoni :  Ka!  TofTO  toS  n  Jura. 
rvTdu  ibv  diaurm  ur/fitiiir. 

■  Hence  mny  hsTc  proceeded  the  some- 
wbat  ii^onnl  zeal  which  he  maiiirnttcd  in 
the  OrigenL'Iic  coolroicr*ies.     See  belo*. 

'  Cincrnrim  et  idolololrai.  Hieronjm.ep. 
109  ad  RipuiuiD. 

*Qnd 


Tou  n. 


29 


nescio  qaiil.  qnod  in  modico 
fcrendo  oolig  T  nhicunquc  pi 
da  qnod  in  modico  tmcqIo  preti 


osculuiles  adoiauL  Hi- 
eronym.  c.  Vi|;il>al.  \  4.  The  aescio  qood 
inlimates.  perhaps,  that  the  bones  or  some 
oDknom  penon  mtn  oAen  giraa  oU  tor 
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was  dead ;  but  that,  throu^  these,  believers  looked  up  to  the  nontg 
Eving  with  Grod ;  that  Qod  is,  in  truth,  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
tiie  living. 

Yigilandus  complsuned  that  the  heathen  practice  of  placing  lifted 
lamps  before  the  images  of  their  gods  had  been  transferred  to  the  maz^ 
tyrs ;  that  wax  tapers  were  burned  during  the  daj-light  in  the  churches 
of  the  martyrs ;  ^  —  how  could  thej  think  of  honoring  those  martyrs  by 
the  light  of  miserable  wax  candles,  on  whom  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  d 
Qod's  throne  reflected  all  the  brightness  of  his  majesty  ?  To  tins  Je- 
rome replies :  ^'  Even  though  some  of  the  laity  or  pious  women  mi^t, 
in  their  simplicity,  suppose  the  martyrs  were  so  honored ;  yet  we  are 
boimd  to  recognize  and  to  respect  the  pious  feelings  evinced,  though 
they  may  err  in  the  mode  of  their  expression.  Thus  Christ  approved 
tiie  pious  feelings  of  the  woman  who  anointed  him,  and  reproved  the 
disciples  who  found  fault  with  her."  Such  considerations  ought,  in- 
deed, to  teach  indulgence  towards  errors  of  religious  feeling ;  yet  not 
the  less  on  this  account  ought  those  errors  to  be  censured  which  mig^t 
prove  so  dangerous  to  pure  Christianity.  True,  the  charity  which 
seeks  out  and  indulgently  embraces  whatever  of  tiiith  mav  be  lying  aft 
the  ground  of  the  error,  ought  not  to  fail ;  and  it  is  only  m  connection 
with  this  charity  that  zeal  for  truth  can  work  rightly;  but  ndtiier 
should  the  corrective  zeal  for  truth  be  wanting,  if  the  error  must  not  be 
suffered  at  length  wholly  to  supplant  the  fundamental  truth,  and  Chris- 
tianity to  be  completely  subverted  by  the  unchristian  element.  Zeal 
for  truth,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  love,  must  operate  constantiy  as  a  Cd^ 
rective  and  refining  energy  in  the  life  of  the  church,  if  ils  divine  founda- 
tion is  to  be  preserved  pure  and  entire. 

Yigilantius  inveighed,  also,  against  the  nocturnal  assemblies  (the 
vigils)  held  in  the  churches  of  the  martyrs ;  asserting,  what  his  antag- 
onist Jerome  could  not  deny,  that  these  assemblies,  in  which  both  the 
sexes  participated,  frequentiy  served  as  a  pretext  and  as  an  occasicm 
for  gross  immoralities.  He  seems  also  to  have  thought  it  unbefitting 
that  the  vigils — which,  according  to  ancient  usage,  were  a  distinctive 
feature  of  tibe  Easter  festival  —  should  be  transferred  to  the  festival  of 
the  martyrs.  He  inveighed  next  against  the  reliance  placed  an  the  in- 
terce8isions  of  (Jie  martyrs,  "  According  to  the  holy  scriptures,"  says 
he,  "  the  living  only  should  mutually  pray  for  each  other."  To  tUs 
Jerome  replies,  that,  if  the  apostles  and  martyrs  in  this  earthly  life,  be- 
fore they  had  yet  come  safely  out  of  the  conflict,  were  able  to  prav  ftr 
others,  how  much  more  could  they  do  so  after  they  had  obtained  the 
victory.  But  what  word  of  scripture  bids  the  faithful  call  upon  such 
departed  saints  to  be  their  intercessors,  as  it  invites  the  living  to  mu- 
tual intercession  for  each  other,  in  the  fellowshij)  of  love  ? 

As  an  argument  against  such  invocations,  Yigilantius  aflSrms  that  the 
martyrs  could  not  be  present  wherever  they  were  invoked,  to  hear  men's 
petitions,  and  to  be  ready  to  succor  them.  Here  he  may  have  con- 
ceived of  the  habitation  of  the  blessed  spirits  after  a  manner  somewhat 

^  Prope  Titinm  gentiliam  videmus  sab  pnotexta  religionis  introdactom  in  eocleaiis,  nle 
•dhnc  f algente  xnolei  cereonun  accendi 
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otmfined  and  local,  and  possibly  may  have  taken  yarious  figaratiye  ex- 
presenons  of  the  New  Testament  in  too  material  and  literal  a  sense.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Jerome  asserts  of  the  glorified  saints,  that  they  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goes.  Rev.  14 :  4.  If,  then,  the  Lamb 
18  everywhere  present,  so  must  we  believe  that  they  also  who  are  with 
the  Lamb  are  everywhere  present ;  thus  the  faithftil  are,  in  spirit,  every- 
where present  with  Christ.  Both  Yi^lantiiis  and  Jerome,  although  m 
oppoate  ways,  were  for  knowing  too  mnch  respecting  those  things  of  a 
higher  world  which  are  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  of  which  he 
cannot  judge  by  the  forms  of  his  earthly  perception. 

When  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wronght  at  the  graves  of  martyrs, 
and  by  their  reliques,  were  alleged  in  defence  of  the  propriety  and  great 
nnportance  of  honoring  them,  we  do  not  find  that  Yigilantins  took  mnch 
pains  to  examine  into  the  credibility  of  these  reports,  but  he  simply  op- 
posed to  this  prevailing  passion  for  the  miraculous,  the  Christian  pnnci- 
ple  of  judgment  respecting  miracles.  ^^  The  Chnstian  who  is  certm 
of  his  &ith,"  says  he,  *^  neither  seeks  nor  asks  for  miracles ;  nor  does 
he  need  them.  ACracles  were  wrought,  not  for  the  believing,  but  for 
the  unbelieving."  Perhaps  Vigilantius  intended,  by  so  saying,  to  have 
it  understood,  on  the  one  hand,  that  those  who  were  seclung  miracles 
from  the  martyrs  showed,  by  this  very  circumstance,  how  far  removed 
they  were  from  the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  and  on  the  other,  that,  in 
flie  msdn,  these  pretended  miracles  were  nothing  but  a  delusion ;  for,  as 
the  end  for  which  all  miracles  were  performed  no  longer  existed  in  the 
minds  of  believers,  miracles  ought,  among  Christians,  no  longer  to  be 
adnutted. 

This  extravagant,  superstitious  tendency  manifested  itself  also  partic- 
ularly in  the  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary.  The  ascetic  spirit  venerated 
in  Wfary  the  ideal  of  the  unmarried  life  ;  the  name,  "  mother  of  God*,'* 
(^eoTotio^^  which  it  had  become  the  custom  to  apply  to  her  ever  since 
flie  last  times  of  the  fourth  century,  and  which  afterwards  became  the 
occarion  of  so  many  controversies,  —  this  name  itself  might,  by  a  natu- 
ral misconstruction  of  the  people,  contribute  some  share  towards  the 
deification  of  Mary.  Among  a  small  sect  of  women,  who  came  from 
Thrace  and  settled  down  in  Arabia,  the  superstition  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  a  practice  univer- 
sally condemned,  it  is  true,  by  the  church.  They  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  the  priestesses  of  Mary.  On  a  set  day,  consecrated  to  her  as 
a  festival,  they  conveyed  about  in  chariots,  (A'^pcw,)  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Pagans  in  religious  processions,  cakes  or  wafers  consecrated  to 
Mary,  («oXXvp«fcf,  Ko7:kvpta^  hence  their  name  Ko>Xvpidiavudt^,  CoUyridianians^) 
which  they  presented  as  ofierings  to  her,  and  then  ate  themselves.  It 
would  seem  that  this  was  a  transfer  of  the  oblations  at  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  whole  taking  the  shape  of  a  pagan  cer- 
emony.    The  truth,  perhaps,  was,^  that  a  corruption  was  here  introduced 

1  We  peroeiTe  here  the  advocate  of  the  fubter  aram  Dei  anhnas  apostolonim  et 

0OMI7  hteral  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  martymm  consediase. 

&e  opponent  of  Origen,  when  he  says:  Vel  '  A   ooi\)OCtara   of  hiahop  HQnter   of 

is  iiiin  AbrahiB  ycI  in  loco  reCrigerii  yel  Seeland. 
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from  the  pagan  irorship  of  Ceres,  that  the  onstomary  breactofferingi  at 
the  heathen  feast  of  the  harvest,  (Thesmophoria,)  in  honor  of  CereSy 
had  been  changed  for  such  offerings  in  honor  of  Maiy.  The  excessira 
Teneration  of  Mary  had,  as  a  further  consequence,  however,  to  diH 
forth  still  more  violent  opponents ;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  antag- 
onists, at  the  same  time,  of  the  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  which  chose 
Mary  as  its  ideal.  This  controversy  grew  more  particularly  out  of  a 
disputed  question  of  history  and  exegesis.  Many  teachers  of  the 
church  had,  in  the  preceding  period,  mamtsdned  tiiat  by  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were  to  be  understood  the  later 
bom  sons  of  Mary.  But  the  ascetic  spirit,  and  the  excesdve  venera- 
tion of  Mary,  were  now  shocked  at  the  renewal  of  tins  opinion.  Thus  it 
came  about  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  a  layman  of  Bome^ 
by  the  name  of  Sdvidius^  destitute,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  regular  theo- 
logical education,  supposed  that  in  the  New  Testament  he  found  reasons 
for  this  opinion,  while  at  the  same  tame  he  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
Tertullian  and  Yictorinus  of  Petavio.  He  affirmed,  also,  that  by  this 
opinion  he  in  nowise  infringed  on  the  honor  of  Mary ;  and  he  was  thus 
led  to  attack  also  the  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  unmarried  life.  He 
quoted  the  examples  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  maint^ed  a  pious  Ufa 
in  wedlock ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  referred  to  the  examples  rf 
such  virgins  as  had  by  no  means  lived  up  to  their  calling.  These  opin- 
ions of  Helvidius  might  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  combating  of  a  ooe- 
mded  ascetic  spirit  was  a  matter  of  still  more  weight  with  him  than  the 
defence  of  his  views  with  regard  to  Mary.  Perhaps,  also,  he  may  have 
been  led  into  these  views  simply  by  exegetical  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions, and  so  had  been  drawn  into  this  opposition  to  the  over-valuaticn 
of  celibacy,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  opinion  against  an 
objection  on  the  score  of  propriety. 

But  when  we  consider,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Helvidius  appear- 
ed at  Bome,  the  presbyter  Jerome,  by  his  extravagant  encomiums  on  the 
unmarried  and  his  depreciation  of  the  married  life,  was  creating  there 
a  great  sensation,  and,  by  his  extreme  statements,  ^ving  every  provo- 
cation which,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things,  would  be  likely 
to  call  forth  opposition  from  the  other  side  ;  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  both  Helvidius  and  Jovinian  were  excited  by  this  verv  counter-ac* 
tion  of  their  own  polemical  efforts,  although,  in  the  case  of  ^e  latter,  the 
opposition  doubtless  was  based  on  a  deeper  inward  ground,  in  the  whole, 
connected  system  of  his  Christian  fsuth.  Jerome  wrote  against  Helvid* 
ius,  to  whom,  in  scientific  culture  and  erudition,  he  was  confessedly 
superior,  with  all  the  violence  and  heat  which  characterized  him. 

Among  these  opponents  of  the  reigning  opinion  belongs  also  another 
contemporary,  Bonosus,  a  bishop,  probably  of  Sardica,  in  Blyria,  agmst 
whose  views  several  synods,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  Ambrose  of  liiClani 
and  Siricius  of  Bome,  protested.^ 

^  See  the  letter  to  An^as,  bishop  of  tiaHy  false  doctrine.    The  latter  says:  Hbo 

Thessalonica,  probably  wntten  by  the  Ro-  tantum  sacrilcgiam  —  and  we  see  it  was 

man  bishop,  Siricius.    Both  Siridos  and  nothing  bat  the  osceUc  spfait  which  atlrUK 

AmbroM  held  this  opinion  to  be  an  essen-  nted  so  much  importance  to  this  dispats— 
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The  idolatroos  veneration  of  the  Tirgin  Mary,  in  Arabia,  of  wUch  we 
liftTe  just  spoken,  was  probably  the  occasion  alBO  of  the  same  viewe  be- 
ing advanced  by  many,  whom  the  blind  zealot  Epiphanius  denominates 
enemies  of  Marr,  (^mduco^iapMcWnu.) 

In  the  preceding  neriod,  we  already  noticed  the  devotion  with  which 
places  in  Palestine  consecrated  by  rehgions  remembrances  were  regard- 
ed and  eou^t  oat  by  the  Christians.  The  tendency  towards  the  oat> 
ward,  in  the  religious  spirit  of  these  times,  most  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  veneration  for  these  monuments  of  sacred  history.  Espe* 
dally  since  the  empress  Helena  and  other  members  of  the  Constantme 
flunuy  had  been  so  eager  to  visit  these  spots,  and  had  decorated  them 
with  magnificent  churches,  the  number  of  pilgrims  began  greatiy  to 
multiply.  Chrysostom  says,  that  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  men 
jkek  to  see  the  places  where  Christ  was  bom,  where  he  suffered  and 
was  buried.^  Emperors  made  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle 
Peter  in  Bome,  and  before  they  visited  it,  laid  aside  all  their  imperial 
insimia,  in  memory  of  this  hero  of  tiie  faith.  Even  the  memory  of  Job 
^^j  pa^S  to  Arabia,  to  see  the  dung-heap  and  i7kiss  the 
earth  on  which  the  man  of  God  had  suffered  with  such  resignation.' 
Very  justly  did  it  appear  a  great  thing  to  Chrysostom,  that,  while  the 
monuments  of  earthly  glory  were  overlooked,  the  places,  in  themselves 
inconsiderable,  consecrated  by  nothing  but  the  remembrances  of  relig* 
ion,  should  be  searched  out,  after  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  by 
die  common  devotion ;  and  very  properly  might  he  say,  that  great 
profit  could  be  derived  from  visiting  those  spots,  from  the  recollections 
and  thoughts  which  they  suggested,  while  the  sight  of  imperial  magnifi- 
cence left  but  a  transient  impression.  It  was  in  consonance  with  a 
deep-seated  feeling  of  human  nature,  that  these  places  should  possess  a 
peculiar  worth  for  the  Christian  heart.  The  only  mischief  was  when 
too  great  stress  was  laid  on  these  sensible  and  outward  means  of  excit- 
ing devotion,  since  they  usually  made  a  momentarily  all-absorbing  and 
transitory,  rather  tiian  a  deep  and  lasting  impression ;  although  certainly 
some  allowance  should  be  made  here  for  the  different  temperaments  of 
ioathem  and  northern  races  of  men.  The  effect  was  especially  disas- 
trcnis,  when  men  began  to  attribute  to  these  visits  to  holy  places,  in 
themselves  considered,  a  sanctifying  and  justifying  power.  And  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  would  very  soon  happen,  since  men  so  easily  in- 
<$ned  to  overiook  the  inward  grace  in  the  outward  form,  the  end  in  the 
means.  Yet  even  here,  a  remarkable  opposition  of  the  pure  evangeli- 
cal spirit  manifested  itself  against  tiie  sensual  tendency.  Thus  Jerome 
declared'  tiiat  ^^  the  places  of  the  crucifixion  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
Ohrist  profited  tiioee  only  who  bore  their  own  cross,  and  rose  each  day 

(mm  oanwf  ad  ealtmn  Tirginitotif  s.  Msrln  '  ChTysMtoiiL  Homil.  V.  de  stataist  \  1, 

advoeeotar  exempla    De  institatkme  Tir-  T.  IL  p.  59.    Uo?iXol  vvv  uanpav  Ttva  m^ 

ffaoM,  c.  v.  ^  35.  itanovTuw  &irod7jfuav  ariXAovrai    Aird  ruv 

»  Exposit  in  PSalm.  109,  f  6,  T.  V.  «59.  irepaniv  ivcyvc^C  r^  *Apa0iav  Tp(x<ivrtC, 

'B  oiiomfiivti  99¥rpkxBU    In  IfAtth.  H.  VIL  Xva  ffv  Kotrptav  Ueivifv  Ui^  nU  ^tannfuvoi 

4  %,    'Airo  t6v  irepanuv  i%  7%  Ipxovrtu,  tara^iXifcuai  rifv  79V. 

yyieiw  T^  ^snnfy  mU  rfp  xoAt^^  t^v  *  £p.  49  ad  Fkolin. 
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with  Christ ;  but  those  who  sud  ^  The  temple  of  the  Lord|  the  temple  of 
the  Lord/  should  hearken  to  the  apostle,  ^  Je  are  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  within  joa.'  Heaven  stands  open  to  m 
in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Jerosalem ;  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be 
within  oorselyes."  He  relates,  that  the  venerable  monk  Hilarion,  in 
Palestme,  had  visited  the  holy  places  but  once  in  his  life,  althongjlL  he 
lived  in  their  vicinity,  so  that  he  might  not  give  countenance  to  the  ei- 
aggerated  veneration  of  them.  Ami  Gregory  of  Nyssa  said  (ep.  ad 
Ambrosium  et  Basilissam :)  ^^  Change  of  place  brings  God  no  nearer. 
Wherever  thou  art,  God  mil  visit  thee,  if  the  mansion  of  thy  eonl  is 
Sound  to  be  such  that  he  can  dwell  and  rule  in  thee.  But  if  thoa  hast 
thy  inner  man  full  of  wicked  thoughts,  then,  whether  thoa  art  cm  Gol- 
gotha, on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  at  the  monument  of  the  cmcifixioni 
thou  art  still  as  far  from  having  received  Christ  into  thy  heart,  as  if 
thou  hadst  never  confessed  him."  The  moral  corruption  which  pre- 
vailed in  these  very  regions,  beyond  what  was  Ihe  case  in  any  other 
countrv,  he  very  justly  cites  as  a  proof  of  the  little  influence  wUch 
those  mipressions  on  the  senses  could  of  themselves  have  on  the  sancti- 
ficaticm  of  the  heart. 

Thus,  throughout  this  entire  section,  we  perceive  stall  going  on,  thi 
eonflict  between  the  original,  firee  and  purely  Christian  spirit,  cUrected 
to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  m  truth,  and  the  encroachmg, 
sensuous,  half-Jewish  and  haJfpagan  spirit,  which  would  rob  the  inner 
man  of  the  liberty  achieved  for  him  by  Christ,  and  make  him  a  slave 
to  outward,  earthly  things,  and  to  the  maxims  of  this  world. 

In  concluding  this  section,  we  may  bring  forward  another  witness  of 
this  struggle,  who  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  various  novel  tendencies 
of  the  church  life,  even  of  such  as  had  their  origin  in  the  preceding 
period.  This  was  ^rius,  a  youthful  friend  of  that  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Sebaste,  in  Arminia,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  When  Eus- 
tathius was  made  bishop,  he  placed  his  friend,  as  presbyter,  over  a 
house  of  paupers.  But  subsequently  to  this,  ^rius  fell  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  bishop.  He  accused  him  of  not  remaining  true  to  the  ascetic 
life,  which  had  originally  brought  them  together,  and  of  being  too  much 
interested  in  the  acquisition  of  earthly  property :  — Whether  the  feict 
was  that  Eustathius  deserved  this  reproach,  or  that  ^rius,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  his  prejudices,  did  him  injustice,  and  would  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  change  of  conduct  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  his  office 
and  the  wants  of  the  church  placed  under  his  care.  Probably  also  he  had 
been  drawn  into  disputes  with  his  bishop  respecting  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  afl^rs ;  against  whom  he  advocated  the  equality 
of  bishops  and  presbyters,  accorcUng  to  the  original  system  of  church 
polity.  As  evidence  of  this  he  brought  the  fact,  that  presbyters  as 
well  as  bishops  baptized  and  consecrated  the  elements  of  the  holy  sup- 
per. Finally,  he  became  the  author  of  a  schism,  and  attacked  various 
usages  of  the  dominant  church.  He  inveighed  against  the  practice  of 
attaching  value  to  intercessions  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
as  an  offering  for  the  dead.  If  such  an  ordinance  could  help  the  de- 
parted to  bliss,  there  would  be  no  need  of  moral  eflEorts  in  the  present 
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Hfe ;  it  would  oolj  be  necessary  for  each  to  make  or  purchase  for  him- 
self friends,  who  could  be  induced  to  pray  and  offer  the  oblation  of  the 
sapper  in  his  behalf .  (See  above.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  althou^ 
an  ascetic,  he  was  opposed  to  the  laws  regulating  fasts,  and  to  the  con- 
fining of  fasts  to  set  times,  as  Wednesday,  Friday,  the  Quadrigesima, 
•ad  Good-Friday.  All  this,  he  maintained,  ought  to  be  done  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  with  freedom,  according  to  the  inclinations 
and  necessities  of  each  md^vidual.  He  found  fault  with  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  on  this  point,  because  they  had  substituted  the  yoke  of  a 
Jewish  bondage  to  the  law,  in  place  of  the  gospel  liberty.  He  disputed, 
moreoYer,  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  passover,  wbch,  handed  down 
fitm  motp  ancient  times,  was  still  observed  in  these  parts  oS  Asia.^ 
'By  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  which  this  type  foreshadowed  was  fut 
fiOed  <mce  for  su^.  Such  a  celebration  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  confounding 
of  Jewish  rites  with  Christian.  It  is  easv  to  see,  tnat  the  spiritual  bent 
eC  .Sirias  required  a  total  separation  of  Christian  ordinances  and  doo- 
trines  frcnn  Jewish. 
The  hierarchical  sentiment  occa»oned  violent  persecutions  against 
and  his  party.  Driven  from  all  quarters,  they  were  often  oblige 
ed  to  hold  their  assemblies  in  the  open  fields,  in  groves  and  on  the 
noimtains.' 


2  See  ToL  L  tect  3,  p.  522. 


'  The  principal  authoritj,  hnres.  75. 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

mSTOBT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS  A 

SYSTEM   OF  DOCTRINES. 

I.  General  Introduotobt  Remarks. 

This  period  introdaced  important  changes  as  well  in  the  erohilioii 
of  the  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  as  m  other  branches  of  Christ' 
ian  development.  The  change  proceeding  from  outward  relations,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  this  new  period,  was  not,  it  is  true,  so  tfn* 
mecUatdif  connected  with  Uiat  which,  bj  its  very  nature,  must  take  Us 
outward  shape  from  a  power  residing  withm.  But,  in  tracing  the  oome 
of  development  of  human  nature,  no  single  branch  can  be  oontemplaled 
without  some  reference  to  the  others  ;  much  rather  do  all  stand  in  a 
relati<m  of  mutual  action  and  counteraction.  Changes  having  ihmT  be<* 
fining  from  without  extend  their  influence  also  to  the  inner  world ; 
and  seldom  does  an  important  revolution  take  place  in  outward  relatioiiS| 
until  the  way  for  its  transforming  influence  has  been  prepared  in  the 
more  inward  development.  This  was  particularly  true  with  reference 
to  the  influence  on  the  inward  development  of  doctrines,  produced  by 
ihe  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  outward  relations  of  the 
church  since  the  time  of  Constantine.  For  the  effects  which  actually 
resulted  from  this  influence,  the  way  had  long  since  been  prepared  by  the 
course  of  development  within  the  church  itself.  It  was  not  all  at  once 
and  through  the  influence  of  an  external  force,  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  first  delivered  from  the  struggle  with  Judsdsm  and  Paganism ;  but 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  intelligent  consciousness 
had,  of  itself,  so  far  pushed  on  its  way  triumphantly,  through  the  oppo- 
sitions of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  that  these  were  forced  to  retire,  irbea 
now  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  and  as  it  appeared 
in  its  several  great  doctrines,  had  come  to  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehended  by  means  of  the  conflict  with  these  antagonists. 

The  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  expressed  in  the 
struggle  against  those  heresies  which  sprung  up  out  of  impure  com- 
mixtures of  Judaism  or  Oentilism,  continued  from  the  preceding  period 
into  the  present.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
agreement  in  essentials,  various  germs  of  opposition  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  apprehending  particular  Christian  doctrines  had  sprung  up; 
as  indeed  we  observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  preceding  period.  These 
might,  at  first,  subsist  peacefully  side  by  side,  while  tellowship  as  to 
the  essentials  of  Christaanity  still  overbalanced  the  individual  peculiars 
lies  arising  out  of  different  modes  of  apprehension,  and  the  common 
opposition  to  those  tendencies  of  smrit  wmch  appeared  in  the  strug^e 
against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  diverted  men's  attentaon 
£rom  these  subordinate  differences.    But  it  lay  in  the  very  essence 
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of  human  nature,  that  the  germs  of  these  oppositions  shoulu  ever  pro- 
ceed to  mifold  and  shape  diemselves  into  a  more  distinct  form  of  sub- 
fistence.  But  Ihe  conmion  opposition  to  the  Jewish  and  Judaizing,  to 
the  pagan  and  paganinng  spirit,  having  began  to  relax ;  the  church, 
delivered  from  tiie  hostile  tendencies  which  assailed  her  from  without, 
being  left  more  entirely  to  herself;  it  now  happened,  that  those  differ- 
ences in  Ihe  mode  of  conceiving  individual  doctrines,  unfolded  to  down- 
ri^t  opposition,  came  into  cocilict  with  each  other.  According  to  the 
regular  course  of  the  development  of  human  nature,  it  could  not  well 
happen  otherwise.  The  process  of  development,  once  be^un,  could  not 
stend  still :  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  harmomous  apprehen- 
rion  of  Christianity  in  all  its  parts,  could  only  proceed  out  of  tiiese  op- 
ponte  views  of  doctrine.  It  the  entire  substance  of  humanity,  m 
thought  as  well  as  in  life,  was  to  be  thoroughly  pervaded  by  Christian- 
Hj,  it  must  necessarily  enter  also  into  these  oppositions.  But  the  mel- 
tOQcholy  fact  was,  indeed,  the  same  here  as  often  recurs  in  the  history 
of  the  church; — that,  amid  these  oppositions,  the  unity  of  Christian 
consciousness,  which  embraced  and  included  them  all,  could  be  wholly 
forgotten;  ihat  each  party  apprehended  and  judged  the  opposite  views 
of  the  other,  only  from  its  own  particular  position  ;  and,  contemplating 
them  from  without,  instead  of  entering  into  their  principles  and  exam- 
ining them  according  to  their  internal  coherence  and  connection,  charg- 
ed them  with  consequences  which  lay  utterly  remote  from  them.  Thus 
to  each  of  the  contending  doctrinal  parties,  the  struggle  for  their  ovm 
peculiar  modes  of  apprehension  seemed  identical  with  the  struggle  for 
Christianity  itself.  Had  men  but  clearly  seized,  and  fixed  in  their  own 
consciousness,  the  exact  relation  of  the  speculative  system  of  fiedth  to 
the  life  offaithj  and  the  relation  of  the  single  Christian  doctrines  to 
diat  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  and  essential  foundation  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  tiie  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the 
whole  would  have  turned  out  otherwise.  The  oppositions,  which  often 
existed  only  in  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  doctrines,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  disturb  and  break  up  the  fellowship  and  unity  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  ;  and  a  peaceful  mutual  understanding 
would  have  soon  taken  the  place  of  oppositions  rigidly  set  over  against, 
and  mutually  excluding  each  other. 

But  —  as  men  were  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  different  specu- 
lative modes  of  apprehendmg  doctrines  might  subsist  side  by  side,  pro- 
vided only  that  tiie  unity  in  the  fundamental  essence  of  Christianity 
was  aboheld  fast  in  the  speculative  conception  — it  was  attempted  to 
bind  the  unity  of  Christian  consciousness  to  a  unity  of  speculative  ap- 
prehension, excluding  all  differences  ;  and  hence  the  effort  after  a  nar- 
row and  narrowing  uniformity,  which  would  force  all  the  different  bents 
and  tendencies  of  mind  under  one  yoke,  and  which  must  necessarily 
dbeck  the  free  and  natural  evolution  of  the  Christian  system  of  &ith, 
and  thereby,  in  the  end,  of  the  Christian  life  of  fiedth  itself. 

Still  more  hurtful  was  the  course  taken  by  these  doctrinal  controvert 
flies  when  disturbed  by  the  interference,  especially  in  the  East  Boman 
cnpirey  of  a  foragn  power, — namely,  that  of  the  state, — which  hindered 
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the  free  development  and  the  free  ezpremon  of  the  difbrent  oppoato 
opnioDB.  Owing  to  this,  the  purely  dogmatic  interest  of  the  oontrover* 
nes  was  oftentimes  extremely  vitiated  by  the  intermixture  of  a  fbragn 
gecolar  interest  and  foreign  secular  passions.  Not  nnfreqnenilT  did  it 
happen,  that  the  opposite  views  of  doctrine,  which,  after  being  deTdoD* 
ed  outwardly  from  within,  had  already  proceeded  to  such  extent,  indeea, 
as  to  be  prepared  for  collision  with  each  other,  were  first  called  ftrth 
into  actual  collision  by  outward,  foreign  occadons,  arising  oat  of  die 
confusion  of  ecclesiastical  with  political  matters.  And  the  conseqaeneo 
of  this  was,  that,  from  the  very  first,  a  foreign  interest  was  superindiiced, 
which  increased  the  difiSculty  of  arriving  at  a  mutual  understanding,  and 
disturbed  the  pure  course  of  development.  In  remarking  tfai8,howev«r| 
many  too  superficial  observers  have  been  led  felsely  to  suppose,  thai 
Ihese  disputes  were  due  9olely  to  their  outward  occasions,  and  to  tiie  con- 
flict of  passions ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  the  outward  occasicNUi  ooold 
only  call  forth  what  had  long  since  been  prepared  in  the  course  of  do- 
yelopment  within  the  church  itself ;  as  in  fetct  we  saw,  when  we  traeed 
ibe  mcipient  germs  of  these  oppositions  in  the  precedizig  period,  and  as 
will  be  still  more  clearly  shown  in  detail,  when  we  come  to  eonnder 
ibeir  progressive  movement  in  the  period  before  us.  The  interferenoe  of 
that  foreign  power  might,  moreover,  for  certain  transient  periods  of  time, 
bring  about  some  other  result  of  the  controversies,  than  that  which  cop> 
responded  to  the  natural  relation  of  the  conflictmg  elements  to  each 
other ;  but  such  results,  forced  on  from  without,  could  not,  as  the  his- 
tory  of  their  doctrinal  controversies  shows,  be  anything  permanent 
The  theological  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  church  on  which  such  re- 
sults were  forced,  was  moved  to  resist  them,  and  the  foreign  element 
was  spumed  away  again,  though  not  without  a  violent  struggle. 

The  different  dogmatic  tendencies  of  spirit,  which  in  the  prece&g 
period  could  unfold  and  express  themselves  with  some  degree  of  umve^ 
sality  and  completeness,  now  presented  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  more  precise  and  definite  shape,  in  controversies  about  single  doc- 
trines,—  and,  as  a  general  thing,  did  not  proceed  to  unfold  themselves 
in  wider  compass  and  with  more  logical  consistency.  For  this  reason, 
the  controversies  about  single  doctrines  also  frimish  us  widi  the  most 
important  help  towards  understanding  the  different  general  tendencies 
of  the  dogmatic  spirit.  While,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  conflict  of 
universal  spiritual  tendencies  fiilly  carried  out,  in  the  oppositions  of  Ju- 
daism, of  Gnosticism,  of  the  Boman  church  tendency,  of  Montanism, 
and  of  the  Alexandrian  tendency,  predominated ;  in  the  present  period, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  oppositions  manifested  themselves  rather  in  the 
history  of  single  doctrines,  thim  in  the  tendencies  of  the  dogmatic  sfnril 
generally.  Had  the  universal  ground-tendencies  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  controversies  respecting  single  doctrines,  been  allowed 
to  express  themselves  in  their  entire  compass,  this  circumstance  would 
have  been  attended  with  very  important  consequences,  affecting  the  en- 
tire development  of  Christianity. 

Amidst  the  doctrinal  controvernes  of  this  period,  the  charaoteristie 
difference  between  the  tendency  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  in  &e  Eastern 
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and  in  the  Western  church  became  apparent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
went  (HA  to  shape  itself  into  a  more  precise  and  determinate  form.  In 
the  Eastern  church,  the  Greek  mobility  of  intellect  and  speculative 
direction  of  thought  predominated.  In  the  Western  church,  the  more 
rig^d  and  calm,  we  less  mobile  but  more  practical  tendency  of  the  Bo- 
man  spirit  prevailed.^  Hence  it  happened,  that  wlule,  in  the  Eastern 
drarch,  the  development  of  doctrines  had  to.pass  through  the  most 
yarioQS  forms  of  opposition  before  thej  could  come  to  anj  quiet  adjust- 
ment, the  result  to  which  the  Eastern  church  first  arrived,  after  mani- 
f<dd  storms  and  conflicts,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  anticipated  bj  the 
church  of  the  West ;  and  she  subsequently  appropriated  to  herseu  the 
aocurate  definitions  of  doctrine  which  had  been  devised  in  the  Eastern 
church  firom  the  conflict  of  opposite  parties. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Eastern  church 
sprung  out  of  the  speculative  theology,  although  at  the  same  time  there 
was  also  an  interest  for  practical  Christianity  at  bottom.  But  the  only 
doctrinal  ocmtroversy  belonging  properly  to  the  Western  church  took 
its  bednniag  from  tiiat  which  constitutes  the  central  point  of  all  prac- 
tical Christianity,  anthropology  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
redemption. 

All  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Eastern  church  stand  closely 
connected,  as  the  following  exhibition  of  them  will  show,  with  the  con- 
troversy about  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  and  defining  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  was  fraught  with  very  important  conse- 
quences on  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  system  of  faith  in  both  churches. 
As  it  had  already  happened,  in  the  preceding  period,  that,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  form  of  speculative  apprehension  and  the  essen- 
tial, practically  Christian,  object-matter,  had  been  too  much  confounded ; 
as  the  custom  had  been  to  apprehend  this  doctrine  in  too  isolated  a 
way^^-  not  enough  in  its  vital  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tioii,  in  the  right  connection  with  which  it  can  alone  have  its  true  sig- 
nificancy ;  so  the  course  taken  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  the 
Greek  church  contributed  still  more  to  establish  and  confirm  this  method 
of  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  hence  it  came  about,  that, 
in  the  Greek  church,  the  whole  system  of  faith  was  built  on  a  founda- 

1  This  difference  between  the  two  churches  themselves  to  be  nii«5lcd,  is  opposed  the 

WIS  riehtlj  pcrceiTcd  by  Greek  theologians,  simplicifcis  minus  docta  of   the   Romans, 

u  eikrij  as  the  twelfth  centnr}',  and  made  which  is  derived  vel  ex  nimia  ncgligentia 

use  of  as  an  argument  in  defending  the  investigandiB  fidci,  vel  ex  grassa  tarditate 

Greek  church  against  the  reproach,  that  all  hebetis  ingcnii,  vel  ex  o<cupa!i()ne  ac  mole 

the  heresies  had  sprung  out  of  her  bosom,  secularis  impedimenti.    So  far  us  the  intel- 

See  the  remarks  of  Nicetas,  archbishop  of  Icctual  phenomena  of  difTcrcnt  times  admit 

Nknmedia,  in  Anselm.  Havelbergem.  Dia-  of  being  compared,  we  mi^ht  find  some 

logg.  L  m.  c  XI.    D'Achery  snicileg.  T.  L  analogy  in  the  relation  existing  between 

f.  197.     Quoniam  nova  et  pluribus  inaudita  the  theological  development  amomj  the  GrrmanB 

fides  subito  publice  prsdicabatur,  et  in  hac  and  the  KnglUh ;  but  with  this  difference, 

ciritate  studia  libcralium  artinm  vigcbant,  so  important  in  its  l)earing  on  the  result, 

et  mnlti  sapientes  in  logica  et  in  arte  dialec-  that  in  Germany,  the  more  active  intellec- 

tica  snbtiles  in  ratione  disserendi  pnevale-  tnal  life  has  not  been  checked  and  hampered 

bant,  coepemnt  fidem  Christianam  disseren-  in  the  development  of  its  oppositions  bj 

do  exarainare  et  examinando  et  ratiocinando  anything  whicn  resembles  Byzantine  despo- 

defioere.    Next,  to  the  yana  sapientia,  by  tisxn. 
wUeb  the  Greek  £sbe  tetdMn  bad  snfUBrea 
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tion  too  entirely  speculative  ;  that  matters  of  plulosoplhy  and  matters 
pertsdning  to  the  system  of  faith  were  too  frequently  jumbled  together ; 
that  speculative  definitions  with  regard  to  the  divine  essence  were  held 
to  be  just  the  most  important ;  and  that  so  much  the  less  interest  was 
taken,  therefore,  in  that  which  is  the  most  important  thing  for  practical 
Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  namely,  with  Christian  anthropology,  in 
its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption ;  and  the  doctrines  bearing 
on  this  subject  were  held  to  be  of  inferior  importance.^ 

Since,  then,  the  systematic  theology  of  the  Greeks  placed  at  tlie  cen- 
tre of  its  system  a  certain  speculative  form  of  apprehending  Christian 
truth,  a  certain  speculative  definition  of  the  Christian  idea  of  Qod, 
rather  than  that  which  constitutes  the  natural  centre  of  tiie  whole  Chris- 
tian life ;  the  consequence  was,  Uiat  doctrines  of  faith  and  doctrines  of 
practice  could  not  be  evolved  from  a  common  centre,  and  hence  the 
vital  organic  connection  between  the  two  could  not  be  fidrly  presented 
to  the  conscious  apprehension,  and  so  a  system  of  legal  mondity  grew 
np  by  the  side  of  an  excessively  metaphysical,  cold,  and  lifeless  system 
of  faith.  Thus  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  method  in  treating  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  must  exert  an  influential  reaction  also  on  Christian  Wb 
itself. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  church  of  the  Wesl.  The  only  doctrinal 
controversy  which  properly  had  its  origin  in  this  church,  related  to 
Christian  anthropology  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion. Owing  to  this  circumstance,  systematic  theology  here  received 
at  once  its  peculiar  practical  direction,  and  the  inner  connection  be- 
tween doctrines  of  faith  and  of  practice  was  clearly  presented  to  con- 
sciousness ;  —  and  the  honor  of  bringing  about  this  result  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  Augustin,  the  man  who  bore  the  most  distinguished  part 
in  the  controversy  above  mentioned. 

The  most  significant  phenomenon  in  the  general  history  of  the  system 
of  ftdth,  and  one  whose  influence  reached  from  the  preceding  period 

^  Thas  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  names,  nlating  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  and 
among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  public  warns  against  the  tendency  which  seeks  to 
teaching  of  those  times,  the  question  wheth-  determine  too  much  concerning  the  essence 
er  there  was  but  one  world  or  whether  there  of  the  Godhead,  —  a  subject,  the  full  know- 
were  many  worlds ;  the  questions,  what  is  ledge  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  future 
matter,  what  is  soul  and  spirit;  questions  life;  but  then  he  names  in  connection, as 
about  the  different  kinds  or  higher  spirits,  subjects  on  which  men  might  employ  their 
{6aa  nepl  Koauuv  ^  Koafxov  Ttei^L/joaoi^Tat^  thoughts  more  profitably,  and  in  whidi  also 
vtpa  vTjjg^  TTcpi  rfjvxvi}  ^fp^  »'o*  f^oi  voipuv  there  wiks  no  danger  of  going  astray,  (rd 
fboecw^)  and  having  spoken  next  of  the  ap-  dtafiapTttvetv  uKiv6vv(n%)  the  ^t?jooo&dv  irtpi 
pearance  and  suifcrings  of  Christ,  he  names  Koafim)  ij  koo^ujv^  irepl  y?.7ic.  ntpl  V'VJtVf,  irefi 
as  the  principal  thing,  {rb  /cc^aXaiov,)  the  h)yiKuv  ^voeuv  p£?,Ti6vuv  re  kcU  ;)ffii>aiw, 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  (see  his  orat.  I.  nepl  ava(rrda€(og^  Kplaeu^^  avrarrofefffjjf, 
f.  16,)  although  this  doctrine  surely  derives  ;t/>'<TTot;  Tra^fiaruv,  Orat.  33,  f.  53S.  An 
its  Christian  importance  only  from  its  con-  error  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  Chrisi*s 
nection  with  that  doctrine  which  Gregory  sufifcrings  to  the  work  of  redemption, 
represents  as  a  subordinate  one;  althougn  seemed  to  him,  then,  less  dangerous,  than 
entire  Christianity  starts  not  from  a  specu-  an  error  in  respect  to  the  relation  to  one 
lative  doctrine  concemine  the  Divine  Being,  another  of  the  hypostases  in  the  Trinity. 
Imt  from  the  actual  revdation  of  God,  as  a  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  nothing 
fact  in  historr.  In  another  place,  he  speaks,  occurs  here  which  has  any  bearing  whatev- 
it  is  true,  as  "he  frequently  does  elsewhere,  cr  on  the  distingtiishing  ciuiracter  of  Quris- 
against  those  who  made  the  investigation  tian  anthropology. 
or  Christian  truth  to  consist  merely  in  spec- 
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orer  into  the  present,  was  the  struggle  betwixt  the  speculative  spirit  of 
Origen's  school,  and  the  opposite  tendency  of  practical  realism.  True, 
at  Alexandria  itself,  the  spirit  of  this  school  did  not  maintain  itself  as 
one  vigorously  working  onward  in  its  wide  embracing  compass,  and  with 
its  whole  vitid  energy.  GPhe  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  was  no 
longer  such  as  it  had  been  under  Gement  and  Origen.  Didymus,  the 
last  and  the  only  distinguished  teacher  of  this  period,  wanted  the  origi- 
nal and  profound  intellect  of  Origen,  wonderful  as  was  the  erudition 
which  this  person,  blind  from  his  earthly  youth,  had  found  means  to 
store  up  in  his  mmd.  Only  one  thing  peculiar  to  the  spiritual  ten- 
dency of  Origen  passed  over  to  the  Alexandrian  church  as  a  whole. 
The  contemplative,  mystical,  and,  in  part,  speculative  element  continued 
to  be  cherished  there ;  and  out  of  this  the  peculiar  dogmatic  character 
of  that  church  gradually  formed  itself;  but  Origen's  free  and  enlarged 
spirit  of  inquiiy  vanished  away  from  it.  Origen's  greatest  influence,  on 
toe  other  hana,  proceeded  from  his  writings,  which  had  no  small  share 
in  forming  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  church-teachers  of 
the  East,  who  were  distinguished  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  for  their 
free  spirt  and  their  theological  moderation.  Such  were  Euscbius  of 
Ciesarea,  and  the  great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  Basil  of  Caesarea,  and  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on 
whose  strong  mmd  the  speculative  spirit  of  Origen  had  a  very  great 
influence. 

In  general,  though  the  realism  of  the  church  spirit  offered  a  counter- 
poise to  the  speculative  spirit  of  Origen's  school,  and  though  many  of 
Origen's  peculiar  ideas  were  universally  rejected ;  partly  such  as  the 
development  of  the  theological  spirit  in  these  times  was  not  ripe  enou^ 
to  receive,  and  partly  such  as  had  grown  out  of  a  combination  of  Pla- 
tonism  with  Christianity,  and  which  were  really  foreign  from  the  essence 
of  the  gosj^el ;  yet  the  school  of  Origen  had  served,  in  this  struggle,  to 
btanoduce,  throughout  the  entire  church,  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  ap- 
prehending the  system  of  faith,  and  to  purge  it  everywhere  of  a  cruae 
anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathism,  and  of  the  sensuous  notions  of 
Quliasm.  And  in  the  treatment  of  tiie  most  weighty  single  doctrines 
we  may  discern  the  after-working  of  the  influence  of  that  great  church- 
teacher  on  the  development  of  antagonisms  which  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  fourth  century,  as  will  be  more  particularly  shown  in  the 
history  of  those  controversies. 

As  PUtonism  had  been  chiefly  employed  by  the  Alexandrian  schod 
in  ^ving  shape  to  Christian  theology,  and  as  the  philosophical  character 
of  this  school  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  Platonism,  so  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  scientific  spirit  continued  to  be  the  prevailing 
one  with  all  those  m  the  Greek  church  who  made  it  their  special  object 
to  obtain  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  system  of  fEuth.  It  was  only 
the  narrow  dogmatism  of  the  understanding  which  sprung  from  Euno- 
mius,  that  sought  wholly  to  suppress  the  element  of  Platonism.  Had 
this  latter  succeeded  in  its  struggle,  a  complete  revolution  would  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  system  of  faith.  But  the  three  great  church- 
teachers  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  dchwA  of  Origeni 
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took  strong  and  decided  ground  against  this  whole  new  tendency.  We 
shall  treat  more  particularly  of  this  struggle  hereafter,  in  relating  the 
history  of  doctrinal  controversies. 

A  new  mixture  of  Platomsm  with  Christianity^  independent  of  Origea, 
in  which,  moreover,  the  Platonic  predominated  in  a  far  greater  measure 
over  the  Christian  element,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Synesius  of  Gyrene, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  the  metropolitan  town  of  PentapoliSi 
in  the  early  times  of  the  fifth  century.  We  have  here  a  remarkable 
excmplificatioQ  of  the  manner  in  which  a  transition  might  be  gradually 
made  from  fundamental  ideas  of  the  religious  consciousness,  conceived 
under  the  form  of  Platonism,  to  Christianity.  But  we  see,  also,  how  a 
transformation  of  Christian  doctrines  into  mere  symbols  of  Platonic  ideas 
might  be  brought  about  in  the  same  way.  Precisely  as,  in  earlier  times, 
(see  vol.  I.  sect.  1,  p.  34,)  this  Platonism  had  attached  itself  to  the 
pagan  cultus,  and  to  the  hierarchical  system  of  Paganism,  out  of  wluch 
combination  arose  a  mystico-thourgical  system  of  religion ;  so  a  similar 
phenomenon,  under  the  Christian  form,  might  arise  out  of  a  combinaticm 
of  Platonism  with  the  dominant  religion  of  the  church.  The  false  no- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  by  which  it  was  represented  as  a  mediatory 
organ  between  heaven  and  earth,  between  God  and  man,  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  heavenly  powers  to  the  earth,  as  man's  representative 
before  God ;  the  false  notion,  connected  with  this  other,  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  the  bearers  of  those  heavenly  powers  —  all  this  might  eaoly 
be  laid  hold  of  as  a  basis  for  thcurgical  mysteries.  A  theurgical  sys- 
tem, or  mystical  symbolism  of  this  sort,  formed  out  a  mixture  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Platonism,  we  find  completely  elaborated  in  the  writings 
forged  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  might  have 
been  composed  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  filth  century. 

The  influence  of  Origen  had  been  very  great,  also,  in  giving  form  and 
direction  to  a  thorough  exegctical  study  of  the  scriptures  with  all  the 
helps  of  learning.  This  method,  in  truth,  was  first  called  into  exist- 
ence by  him,  in  opposition  to  a  crass,  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  exegctical  bent  of  a  Eusebius  of  Cxsarea  and  of  a  Jerome,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  tlie  first  to  create  an  interest  in  the  more  thoi-ough 
method  of  studying  the  scriptures  in  the  Western  church,  had  been 
first  awakened  by  Origen.  But  by  the  introduction  of  his  speculative 
principles,  and  by  his  allegorizing  tendency,  which  was  in  part  owing  to 
this  fondness  for  speculation,  the  free  development  of  that  exegctical 
method,  and  the  unbiassed  application  of  it  to  the  exposition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  faith,  had,  in  Origen's  own  case,  been  greatly  hindered.  Up  to 
this  time  there  had  existed  only  the  opposite  extremes  of  that  crass  lit- 
eral method  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  this  arbitrary  allcgorisdng 
tendency.  But  already,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  we  ob- 
served how  a  grammatical  and  logical  method  of  iuterpreting  the  Bible, 
holding  the  medium  between  those  two  extremes,  had  begun  to  be  formed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Antiochian  church-teachei-s.  The  beginnings 
of  this  tendency  were  still  further  developed  by  distinguished  men  in 
the  fourth  century  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  ;  —  by  Eusta- 
tiiiusy  bishop  of  ioitioch ;  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emisa,  in  Phoenicia ;  Dio- 
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doruB,  bisbop  of  Tarstis,  in  Cilicia ;  and  above  all  by  the  sagacious  and 
original  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  in  the  same  conntrj.  Now  ai 
Ae  Alexandrian  church  had  continued  to  preserve  the  allegorizing  ten- 
dency, it  conld  scarcely  fail  to  happen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  owing  to 
(be  great  influence  which  different  hermeneutical  and  exegetical  ten- 
dencies naturally  have  on  the  treatment  of  the  system  of  faith,  that  op- 
pofflte  tendencies  of  doctrine  would  also  spring  up  between  the  theologi- 
cal schools  of  the  two  churches.  The  allegorizing  tendency  could^ 
witbout  much  difficulty,  accommodate  itself  wholly  to  the  form  of  the 
tradition  in  the  dominant  church,  and  explain  the  Bible  in  conformity 
tberewitb.  The  more  unprejudiced,  grammatical,  and  logical  interpret 
taiion  of  the  Bible  would  tend,  on  the  other  hand,  to  purge  the  existing 
system  of  church  doctrine  of  the  various  foreign  elements  which  had 
found  entrance  through  the  church  tradition,  guided  as  that  tradition 
had  been  by  no  clear  consciousness  of  the  truth.  The  allegoriang  in^ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  was  closely  connected  with  that  extreme  th^ 
cry  of  inspiration  which  made  no  distinction  whatever  between  essence 
and  form  in  the  communication  of  divine  things,  but  regarded  every* 
thing  alike  as  having  come  from  divine  suggestion.  The  followers  of 
tins  mode  of  interpretation  looked  upon  every  word  as  equally  divine ; 
they  sought  mysteries  on  all  sides ;  they  would  not  admit  that  there 
was  any  human  element  to  be  taken  account  of;  they  would  not  con> 
strue  this  element  according  to  its  human  individuality  of  character, 
and  human  origin  —  would  explain  nothing  by  reference  to  human 
modes  of  apprehension  and  development.  Under  the  idea  of  showing 
particular  respect  to  the  Bible,  they  undesignedly  detracted  from  its 
authority ;  because,  instead  of  understanding  its  human  form  from  the 
history  of  its  human-becoming,  and  of  perceiving  the  divine  Spirit  re- 
vealing itself  therein,  they  explained  the  whole  as  a  single  production 
•fter  a  system,  foreign  indeed  from  the  sacred  word,  but  pre-conceived 
and  pre-established  as  a  divine  one  by  themselves,  thus  foisting  or  im- 
plying in  the  Bible  what  really  was  not  there.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  above  mode  of  interpretation,  no  insurmountable  difficulties,  forcing 
men  to  perceive  that  such  notions  of  inspiration  were  untenable,  could 
occur ;  for  by  resort  to  the  mystical  sense,  (the  ^vayayfi  etc  rd  vorrrw^^ 
an  difficulties  could  be  easily  set  aside,  all  striking  discrepancies  in  the 
representation  of  scriptural  facts  exj)lained  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grammatico-logical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  must  take  notice  of 
the  human  as  well  as  of  the  divine  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  in 
this  case,  difficulties  would  necessarily  present  themselves,  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  adoption  of  those  extreme  notions  of  inspiration ; 
men  must  be  led  to  perceive  the  diversity  of  human  individualities  of 
character  in  the  style  of  the  inspired  writers,  —  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween historical  accounts  in  particular  matters ;  and  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  these  facts  must  lead  to  a  different  way  of  apprehending  the  idea 
of  inspiration.  True,  men  generally  proceeded  m  this  period,  as  in  the 
preceding,  upon  the  idea  of  a  divine  inspiration  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
irithout  accurately  investigating  or  defining  the  idea  itself;  but  still 
these  differences  would,  of  themselves,  ever  and  vaaOf  distinotly  come 
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np  to  view,  ^thoagh  few  or  none  proceeded  at  once  to  unfold  iiiem  in 
tiieir  whole  extent ;  and  although  sometimes,  even  nnconscioosly,  con- 
flicting  elements  of  different  modes  of  apprehendmg  the  idea  of  inspira- 
tion might  practically  be  united  by  the  same  person.  The  hct  is,  ac- 
cordingly, that  we  meet  mth  no  mstances  of  the  more  free  mode  of 
apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration  in  this  period,  except  in  those  pe^ 
sons  who  had  been  led  to  it  by  an  unprejudiced,  gnunmatico-logical 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Jerome, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Chrysostom.^  The  applying  of  such  a 
different  notion  of  inspiration  to  the  investigation  of  the  scriptures,  with 
a  view  to  educe  from  them  the  system  of  faith,  would  also,  of  itself,  lead 
to  many  differences  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  connection  with  this 
different  mode  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  inspiration,  there  would  come 
to  be  fixed  also  a  different  point  of  view,  from  which  to  consider  &e 
divine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  life  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the 
life  of  Christ  himself;  since  the  Antiochian  school  was  led,  by  the  exe- 
getical  tendency  above  described,  to  take  up  the  human  along  with  the 
cdvine,  while  the  Alexandrian  school,  taking  a  more  partial  view  of  Hie 
matter,  gave  prominence  to  the  divine  element  alone.  To  this  we  miust 
add  the  general  difference  of  intellectual  bent  in  the  two  schools ;  which 
difference,  a^n,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  other  difference  between  their  re- 
spective tendencies  in  exegesis  and  interpretation.  In  the  Alexandrian 
school,  an  intuitive  mode  of  apprehension,  inclining  to  the  mystical ;  in  the 
Antiochian,  a  logical  reflective  bent  of  the  understanding,  predonu- 
nated  ;  although  that  hearty  and  sincere  Christianity  which  may  con- 
sist with  every  variety  of  intellectual  bent,  was  not  wanting  to  either. 
The  first  of  these  tendencies  inclined  to  give  prominence  to  the  tran- 
scendent, the  ineffable,  the  incomprehensible  side  of  the  divine  matter 
revealed  in  Christianity  ;^  to  place  by  itself  the  incomprehensible  as  not 
to  be  comprehended,  as  an  object  of  faith,  and  of  religious  intuition ;  to 
oppose  all  attempts  at  explanation ;  and,  in  order  to  express  this  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  it  sought  after  expressions  whereby  to  push 
the  matter  to  the  utmost  extreme,  and  which  were  certainly  liable  to 
misconstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Antiochian  intelligential  bent, 
while  it  was  for  allowing  faith  its  just  due,  and  would  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  incomprehensible,  strove  to  unfold  the  matter  of  revelation 
by  the  understanding,  to  present  it  in  the  clearest  form  in  which  it 
could  be  apprehended,  and  to  provide  against  all  possible  misapprehen- 
sions, (particularly  such  as  might  arise  from  confounding  together  and 
interchanging  the  divine  and  the  human  elements,)  by  means  of  precise 


1  As,  for  exftmple,  when  ChrysMtom  nays, 
Horn.  I.  in  ^Litth.  that  differences  in  the 
gospels  on  matters  not  essential  constituted 
no  objection  to  their  credibility,  bat  rather 
lerved  to  place  their  agreement  in  essen- 
tials in  the  light  of  a  stronger  evidence  for 
their  truth ;  since  thus  it  would  not  be  al- 
kgod  that  their  agreement  and  harmony 
WM  the  effect  of  design.  So  when  Jerome, 
commenting  on  the  passage  in  Gal.  5:12, 
^  '  I  no  diflknlty  in  sappoaing,  that  St  Paul, 


in  the  choice  of  an  expression,  is  gowmed 
by  the  vehemence  of  an  emotion,  arising, 
however,  out  of  a  pure  temper  of  heart. 
Nee  mimm  esse,  si  apostolus,  at  homo,  et 
adhuc  rasculo  clausus  infirmo,  videosqae 
aliam  legem  in  corpore  suo  captivantcm  so 
et  dncentcm  in  lege  peccati,  semel  faeiit 
hoc  loquutus,  in  quod  frequenter  aaneiof 
viros  cadere  pcrspicimos. 

*  To  uftfiffTov^  TO  a^paoTov^  ri  dn-eptyo^rov 
Toi^  fOHmfpiov. 
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conceptioiui.  Thus  arose  oat  of  the  relation  of  these  two  schools  to  eaoh 
other,  the  most  important  theological  antagonism  in  the  Eastern  churoh, 
the  effects  of  which  were  most  decidedly  manifested  in  the  doctrinal 
controyersies.  This  antagonism  would  have  been  attended  with  still 
more  important  consequences  on  the  tiieological  development,  had  it 
been  permitted  to  go  on  and  express  itself  in  its  fullesjb  extent.  The 
tendency  of  the  Antiochian  school  is  seen  in  its  more  moderate  form, 
and  deeply  pervaded  by  the  Christianity  of  the  heart,  in  the  case  of  two 
individuals,  both  of  whom  present  models  of  biblical  interpretation  for 
the  period  in  which  they  lived,  while  one  of  them  furnishes  the  best  pat- 
tern of  a  fruitful  homiletic  application  of  the  sacred  scriptures :  these 
were  Theodoret  and  Ghrysostom.  The  example  of  the  latter  shows  par- 
ticularly the  great  advantage  of  this  exegetical  tendency,  when  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  and  hearty  Christian  feeling,  and  a  life  enriched  by 
mward  Christian  experience,  to  any  one  who  would  cultivate  a  talent 
for  homiletic  exposition,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  office  of  the  preacher. 

The  same  important  part  which  Origen  had  borne  in  directing  the 
fheologjcal  development  of  the  Eastern  church,  was  sustained  by  Au- 
gustin  with  reference  to  that  of  the  Western  church.  His  influence 
was,  in  many  respects,  still  more  general  and  long-continued  than  the 
influence  of  that  great  father  of  the  church.  To  remarkable  acuteness 
and  depth  of  intellect  he  united  a  heart  filled  and  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  Christianity,  and  a  life  of  the  most  manifold  Christian  experience. 
In  system  and  method,  he  was  doubtless  superior  to  Origen ;  but  he 
wanted  the  erudite  historical  culture,  for  which  the  latter  was  distin- 
guished. If  to  his  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  he  had  united 
this  advantage,  he  would  thereby  have  been  preserved  from  many  a 
partially  conceived  dogma,  from  many  a  stiff  abstraction  pushed  to  the 
utmost  extreme,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  his  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  his  rigid  systematic  consistency,  combined  with  the  peculiar  di- 
rection of  his  religious  feelings. 

We  noticed,  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis,  a  two  fold  element ; 
the  Platonic  view  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  esoteric,  philoso- 
I^c  knowledge  of  reUgion  and  of  the  symbolical  faith  of  the  people,  (of 
hcurr^fui  and  of  66^a ;)  and  on  the  other  side,  the  view  derived  from  tiie 
Christian  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  doctrinal  knowledge  to  faith. 
Augustin  was  the  first  who  clearly  separated,  in  his  own  consciousness, 
these  two  forms  of  knowing,  and  placed  the  latter  above  the  former. 
Augustin's  scientific  disciplme,  as  well  as  Origen's,  came  from  Platon- 
ism  ;  but  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Origen,  the 
Platonic  element  was  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Christian,  and 
Christianity  subordinated  to  Platonism.  In  the  case  of  Augustin,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  theology  disentangled  itself  from  Platonism,  and  the 
forms  of  Christian  intuition  and  thought  were  expressed  in  an  indepeor 
dent  manner,  and  even  in  oppositicm  to  the  Platonism  from  which  the 
Bcientific  discipline  of  Augustin's  mind  had  taken  its  first  direction. 
And  in  connection  with  this,  while  in  Origen's  case  the  philosophioi^ 
and  the  dogmatic  interest  were  often  confounded,  in  that  of  Augustin, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  the  central  point  of  hia  inner  Chri^iafi 
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life  constitated  also  the  central  pomt  of  his  system  of  fiuth,  Hie  dogmatio 
element  unfolded  itself,  in  the  main,  widi  more  purity  and  independence. 
But  even  in  his  case,  ^e  philosoplucal  interest  and  element  of  his  speo- 
ulative  intellect  unconsciously  mixed  in  -with  the  Christian  and  the<do- 
pcal ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  thb  mixture  of  elements  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle  age,  which  stood  in  immedi- 
ate connection  with  his  own.  We  see,  in  Augustin,  the/at^  forwhieli 
the  anti-gnostic  party  had  contended,  reconciled  with  the  (xnosis  which 
came  from  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  peculiar  training  of  his  life 
enables  us  to  understand  how  he  came  to  occupy  this  important  plaee 
in  the  development  of  the  system  of  &ith.  The  transition,  in  Augna- 
tm's  case,  from  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  reli^on  to  the  peculiar  gno- 
os  of  Christianity,  was  not  a  mere  speculative  change,  but  a  process  in 
his  own  life.  The  development  of  doctrinal  ideas  proceeded,  in  his 
ease,  conformably  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  out  of  his  own  internal 
experience. 

Let  us  recur  here,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  fact  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of 
ihis  history,  that  a  truly  pious  mother  had  seasonably  scattered  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  in  Augustin*s  heart  while  yet  a  child.  The  incipient  germs 
of  his  S{uritual  life  were  unfolded  in  the  unconscious  piety  of  childhood. 
Whatever  treasures  of  virtue  and  worth,  the  life  of  faith,  even  of  a  sod 
not  trained  by  scientific  culture  can  bestow,  was  set  before  him  in  the 
example  of  his  pious  mother.  The  period  of  childlike,  unconscious  pie^ 
was  followed,  in  his  case,  by  the  period  of  self-disumon,  inward  strift 
and  conflict.  For  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  living  at  Carthage,  he 
was  turned  from  the  course  which  a  pious  education  had  given  him,  by 
the  dissipations  and  corruptions  of  that  great  city.  The  fire  of  his  im- 
petuous nature  needed  to  be  purified  and  ennobled  by  the  power  of 
religion ;  his  great  but  wild  and  ungovemed  energies,  after  having  in- 
volved him  in  many  a  stormy  conflict,  must  first  be  tamed  and  regulat- 
ed by  a  higher,  heavenly  might,  must  be  sanctified  by  a  higher  spirit, 
before  he  could  find  peace.  As  it  oft^en  happens  that  a  human  word, 
of  the  present  or  the  past,  becomes  invested  with  important  meaning 
for  the  life  of  an  indiridual,  by  its  coincidence  with  slumbering  feelings 
or  ideas,  which  are  thus  called  forth  at  once  into  clear  consciousness,  so 
it  was  with  Augustin.  A  passage  which  he  suddenly  came  across  in 
the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  treating  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  philosophy, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  The  higher  wants  of  his  spnt- 
Qal  and  moral  nature  were  in  this  way  at  once  brought  clearly  before 
him.  The  true  and  the  good  at  once  filled  his  heart  with  an  indescrib- 
able longing ;  he  had  presented  to  the  inmost  centre  of  his  soul  a 
supreme  good,  which  appeared  to  him  the  only  worthy  object  of  human 
pursuit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  had,  until  now,  occupied 
and  pleased  him,  appeared  but  as  vanity.  But  the  ungodly  impulses 
were  still  too  strong  in  his  fiery  nabire,  to  allow  him  to  surrender 
himself  wholly  to  the  longing  which  from  this  moment  took  possession 
of  his  heart,  and  to  withstand  the  charm  of  the  vain  objects  which  he 
would  fieun  despise  and  shun.  The  conflict  now  began  in  his  soul,  which 
lilted  throng  eleven  yean  of  his  life. 
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As  die  rimplicity  of  the  sacred  scripiares  possessed  no  attractions  hr 
bis  taste — a  taste  formed  by  rhetorical  studies  and  t^e  artificial  disci- 
pfine  of  the  declamatory  schools ;  —  especiallj  since  his  mind  was  now 
lA  the  same  tone  and  (urection  with  that  of  the  emperor  Julian,  when 
ifae  latter  was  conducted  to  the  Platonic  theosophj ;  as,  moreover,  he 
bond  so  many  things  in  the  doctrines  of  the*  church  which,  from  want 
of  inward  experience,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  imintelli^ble  to  him, 
while  he  attempted  to  grasp  by  the  understandmg  from  without,  what 
Ban  be  understood  only  from  the  inner  life,  from  the  feeling  of  in- 
mrd  wants,  and  one's  own  inward  experiences ;  —  so,  under  these  cir- 
Bomstances,  the  deluave  pretensions  of  the  Manichean  sect,  which, 
instead  of  a  blind  belief  on  authority,  held  out  the  promise  of  clear 
knowledge  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  questions  relating  to  thingp 
hnman  and  divine,  presented  the  stronger  attractions  to  his  inexpezi- 
mced  youth.  He  became  a  member  of  that  sect,  and  entered  first  into 
the  class  of  anditcrs.  It  was  the  sum  of  his  wishes,  to  be  received  into 
the  class  of  the  electa  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  sect, —  which  were  the  more  alluring  to  his  eager  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, by  reason  of  their  enigmatical  character, — and  thus  finally  at- 
ftun  to  the  clear  light  he  was  so  earnestly  in  pursuit  of.  But  his  inters 
views  with  Faustus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  this  sect,  so 
entirely  baulked  his  expectations,  that,  afler  having  spent  ten  years  as 
a  member  of  the  sect,  he  was  thrown  into  complete  bewilderment.  At 
length  he  was  fully  convmced,  that  Manicheism  was  a  delusion  ;  but 
from  this  he  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  absolute  scepticism,  from 
which  nothing  saved  him  but  that  faith  in  God  and  truth  which  remain- 
ed planted  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul.  During  this  inward 
straggle,  the  acquaintance  which  he  had  gained,  by  means  of  Latin 
translations,  with  works  relating  to  tiie  Platonic  and  New-Platonic 
philosophy,  proved  of  great  sernce  to  him.  He  says  himself,  that  they 
enkindled  in  his  mind  an  incredible  ardor.^  They  addressed  them- 
selves to  his  religious  consciousness.  Nothing  but  a  philosophy  which 
addressed  the  heart, —  a  philosophy  which  coincided  with  the  inward 
witness  of  a  nature  in  man  akin  to  the  divine, —  a  philosophy  which,  at 
the  same  time,  in  its  later  form,  contained  so  much  that  really  or  seem- 
in^y  harmonized  with  the  Christian  truths  implanted  in  his  soul  at  an 
early  age  ; — nothing  but  such  a  philosophy  could  have  possessed  such 
attractions  for  him  in  the  then  tone  of  his  mind.  Of  great  importance 
to  him  did  the  study  of  tlus  philosophy  prove,  as  a  transition-point  from 
scepticism  to  the  clearly  developed  consciousness  of  an  undeniable  ob- 
jective truth ;-— as  a  transition-point  to  the  spirituaUzation  of  his  thoughts, 
which  had,  by  means  of  Manicheism,  become  habituated  to  sensible 
images ; — as  a  transition-point  from  an  imaginative^  to  an  mtellectnal 
dBrection ; —  as  a  transition-point  from  Dualism  to  a  consistent  Monarch^ 
ttm.  He  arrived,  in  this  way,  first  to  a  religious  idealism,  that  seized 
Mid  appropriated  to  itself  Christian  elements ;  and  was  thus  prepared 

s  Lb  n.  c  •eademicof,  §  5.    Etum  mibi  ipd  de  me  ipfo  ineredibae  inoendiiim  In  ae 
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to  be  led  over  to  the  simple  fidth  of  the  gospel.  At  first,  this  Phtome 
^losophj  was  his  all ;  and  ho  sought  notiiing  farther.  It  was  nothing 
but  the  power  of  that  religion  implanted  during  the  season  of  child- 
hood in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul,  which,  as  be  himself  avowed, 
drew  him  to  the  study  of  those  writings  which  witnessed  of  it.  He 
argued  that,  as  truth  is  but  one,  this  religion  could  not  be  at  varianoe 
with  that  highest  wisdom  ;  that  a  Paul  could  not  have  led  such  a  glori- 
ous life  as  he  was  said  to  have  led,  had  he  been  whollv  wanting  in  that 
highest  wisdom.  Accordingly,  in  the  outset,  he  sou^t  in  ChristiaQity 
only  for  those  truths  which  he  had  ahreadj  made  himself  acquainted 
with  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  but  presented  in  a  different  Sorm. 
He  conceived  of  Christ  as  a  prophet,  in  illumination  of  nund  and  hofi- 
ness  of  character  exalted,  beyond  ail  comparison,  above  all  others ;  one 
who  had  been  sent  by  Grod  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  transplant- 
ing what,  by  philosophical  investigation,  could  be  known  only  to  a  few, 
into  the  general  consciousness  of  mankind,  by  means  of  an  authoritative 
£uth.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  contrived  to  explain  all  the  Christ- 
ian doctrines  on  the  principles  of  his  Platonic  idealism.  He  i 
that  he  understood  them,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  master  who 
certain  of  his  matter.  As  he  afterwards  said  himself,  he  wanted  that 
which  can  alone  give  the  right  understanding  of  Christianity;  and 
without  which,  any  man  will  have  only  the  shell  of  Christianity  without 
its  kernel  —  the  loue  which  is  rooted  in  humility} 

But  this  theory,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  theories,  and  especially 
theories  on  religious  matters  erected  on  some  other  basis  than  living  ex- 
perience, was  demolished,  in  his  case,  by  the  energy  of  life  ;  for  the 
Platonic  philosophy  presented  before  him,  it  is  true,  ideals  which  rav- 
ished the  intellectual  vision,  but  could  give  him  no  power  of  obtaining 
victory  over  the  flesh.  The  ideals  retreated  from  him,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  grasp  them :  he  was  continually  borne  down  again  by  the 
ungo(Uy  impidses  which  he  thought  he  had  already  subdued.  As  he 
was  conducted,  therefore,  by  his  living  experience  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  want  which  Christianity  alone  can  satisfy,  and  iivithout  the 
feeling  of  which  it  cannot  be  vitally  understood,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
want  of  redemption  from  the  sense  of  inward  schism ;  so  he  found  in 
Christianity  more  than  he  was  seeking  for  in  it,  having  in  fact  been  led  to 
it  chiefly  in  the  way  of  speculation.  The  study  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
in  particular,  which  he  began  in  this  epoch  of  his  life,  made  the  more 
powerful  impression  on  his  soul,  because  so  much  in  the  fundamental 
idea  of  these  epistles  respecting  that  which  is  law,  spirit,  and  that 
which  is  flesh,  and  respectmg  the  conflict  between  both,  connected  itself 
with  his  own  inner  experiences  and  conflicts,  and  became  eleariy 
evident  to  him  from  them.  Much  that  had  been  unintelligible  to  him 
before  he  had  made  these  experiences,  he  could  now  understand ;  and, 
in  general,  he  became  better  acquainted  with  Christianity,  the  more  he 
found  himself  at  home  in  it  by  means  of  his  own  inner  life,  and  the 

1  As  he  says  himself,  in  his  confessions,  Telle  videri  sapiens ;  nhi  emt  iUa  caritaii 
ipeakiog  of  this  period  of  his  life:  Game-  ledificans  a  fsndamento  hnmilitatifl,  nod 
l«plmqQasipcritiis,JameiiimocBpenuii    eat  Chiiatas  Jcsna. 
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« lie  experienced  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  divine  doctrines  on 
own  soul.  Thus,  then,  by  degrees,  the  relation  was  completely 
sned :  it  was  no  longer  the  Platonic  philosophy  which  was  most 
tain  to  him ;  and  it  was  no  longer  barely  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
religion  of  his  childhood,  wldch  made  what  had  been  imparted  to 
.  by  that  philosophy  appear  to  him  under  a  more  familiar  and 
nlar  form.  But  as  he  had  found  in  Christ  his  Saviour,  so  all  that 
ist  taught  him  was  infallible  truth,  which  required  no  other  confirma- 
i.  It  was  the  highest  criterion  of  all  truth.  He  himself  had  experienced 

power  of  this  doctrine  in  his  inmost  soul ;  and  this  was  to  him  a 
jective  testimony  of  its  divinity  and  truth.  His  religious  and  moral 
Bciousness  was  now  satisfied ;  his  desire  of  knowledge  alone  still 
ght  satisfaction.  He  longed  to  see  that  what  was  certain  to  him  by 
h  in  divine  authority  and  by  inward  experience,  was  also  true  and 
essary  on  internal  grounds  ;  and  the  means  to  this  were  to  be  fur^ 
led  him  by  the  Platonic  philosophy.^ 

fow  the  fact  was,  that,  at  this  stage  of  his  development,  the  same  thing 

pened  to  him  which  is  so  liable  to  occur  in  similar  cases.  He  deprived 

ileal  ideas  of  their  full^ peculiar  significance,  by  translating  them  into 

language  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.     Thus,  for  example,  he  called 

wisdom  of  this  world  simply  a  wisdom  which  is  still  entangled  in 

forms  of  sense,  which  does  not  elevate  itself  to  ideas;  and  the 
gdom  of  Christ,  as  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  he  styled  one 
ch  has  its  foundation  in  the  world  of  ideas.*  Nor  was  this  merely  a 
nge  of  expression,  in  which  nothing  was  lost  to  the  matter  ;  but  the 
n  of  expression  was  intimately  connected  with  the  ethical  point  of 
w  peculiar  to  this  school.  Augustin  was,  at  this  time,  particularly 
lined  to  dwell  in  his  thoughts  exclusively  upon  the  opposition  between 
spiritual  world  and  the  world  of  sense  ;  —  to  contemplate  the  divine 
ler  as  simply  opposed  to  the  things  of  sense  and  to  sensuous  appear- 
e,  than  as  opposed  to  the  self-seeking  tendency  of  the  spirit;  —  to 
ive  moral  evil  expressly  from  man's  propensity  to  the  things  of  sense 
[  sensual  appearances.  Yet  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  Christianity 
letrated  from  the  inner  life  through  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  he 

^nras  he  said  on  entering   npon  his  life  jnst  mentioned,  as  also  in  his  work  de 

y-chird  year,  in  this  very  epoch  of  his  online,  1. 1,  c.  XI.    When  Christ  says,  "  My 

*Mihi  autcm  certnm  cst,nnsquam  pror-  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid,"*  he  does  not 

a  Christi  anctoritaitc  disccdere,  non  enim  mean  hy  this  the  ideal  worid,  (the  Kooftoc 

ffo  valentiorem.     Quod  aatem  suhti-  vorjToc,)  as  opposed  to  the  worid  of  sense, 

ma imtione  pcrscquendum  est  —  ita  enim  ( the  Koaftog  aitrdtjro^ ;)  hut  rather  the  world 

tain  aficctus,  ut  quid  sit  vcrum,  non  in  which  there  should  be  a  new  heaven  and 

endo  solum,  scd  etiam  intelligendo  ap-  a  new  earth,  when  that  came  to  pass  which 

lendere,  impaticnter  desidcrem, — apud  we  pray  for  in  the  words,  ''Thy  kingdom 

4nucof  me  interim,  quod  sacris  nostris  come.*'    At  the  same  time  we  mav  notice 

Tepagnet — rcperturura  esse    conlido.  the  freedom  from  prejudice  with  w)iich  he 

r«demico8. 1.  III.  f  43.  acknowledges  that  the  idea  of  a  mundut  in- 

In  his  critical  examination  of  his  own  UUigibihtt^  in  the  Platonic  sense,  h^  no  means 

inga,  his  rctractationes,  1. 1,  c.  III.  An-  contained  in  it,  absolutely  considered,  any 

lin  himself  passes  censure  on  this  trans-  unchristian  view,  but,  rightlv  understood, 

m  of  the  notions  of  faith  into  the  philo-  was  a  truth  altogether  nndenial)Ie ;  the  mnn- 

lica]  language  of  the  Platonic  school,  in  dns  intelligibilis  being  nothing  other  than 

rli  be  had  indulged  himself  in  those  the  eternal,  inTariable  order  of  the  worid  as 

ings  which  belong  to  the  epoch  of  bis  H  Uet  grooided  In  tha  dlTlne  reaion. 
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came  to  perceiye  the  difference  between  Platomc  and  Chriataan  ideaSy 
and  nnshackled  his  system  of  faiUi  from  the  fetters  of  Platoniam. 

Angostii^  had  learned  from  his  own  experience,  that,  in  reference  te 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  life  must  precede  &e  ameqatiim; 
that  the  latter  could  only  come  out  of  the  former ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
reason  why  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had,  at  the  beginning, 
appeared  so  foolish  to  him,  and  the  delusive  pretensions  of  that  boastful 
mock-wisdom  of  the  Manicheans  had  so  easily  drawn  him  into  its  current, 
was,  that  those  truths  had  as  yet  found  no  pomt  of  union  whatever  in  his 
inner  life.  It  was  from  the  life  within  that  he  had  learned  to  bdieve 
in  these  truths,  and  to  understand  them.  By  love  for  the  godlike,  by 
Ihe  power  of  the  religious,  moral  temper  of  heart,  he  had  conquered  the 
scepticism  with  which  he  had  for  a  while  been  threatened.  Thus — as 
lus  system  of  faith  was  throughout  the  copy  and  ezpres^on  of  the 
development  of  his  internal  life,  and  hence  possessed  so  much  vitality— 
it  became  with  him  a  fundamental  idea,  that  divine  tihinge  nwut  ie 
incorporated  with  the  life  and  the  affections,  before  toe  can  be  capiMe 
pf  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  them.  While  a  Manichean,  be  had 
entertained  the  opnion,  that  perfection  Vas  to  be  attained  by  speculative 
illumination,  by  ^e  wisdom  of  the  perfect  man.  At  present,  this  way 
to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  appeared  to  him  as  one  wlndi,  since 
it  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things,  must  necessarily  ful  of  its  end ;  ^ 
for  it  was  clear  to  him,  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  tfaing|i 
presupposed  the  perfection  of  the  inner  man.  At  present  he  was  coq> 
Tinced,  that  man  must  first  humbly  receive,  from  a  divine  authorify,  the 
truth  which  is  to  sanctify  him,  ere  he  could  be  sanctified  and  so  fitted 
with  an  enlightened  reason  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Although 
that  could  only  be  revealed  to  men  by  divine  authority  which  in  its 
intrinsic  nature  was  truth,  hence  also  cognizable  as  true  on  grounds  of 
reason, —  yet,  in  the  order  of  time,  implicit  fwth,  the  feuth  of  authority, 
must  have  the  precedence,^  as  a  means  of  preparation  and  culture,  m 
order  to  a  capacity  for  this  knowledge,  the  process  of  which  is  outward 
fit)m  within.  Yet  he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  bound  up  in  that  view  (rf 
Platonism  respecting  the  relation  of  do^a  to  hrurnffiri  in  religion ;  and  as 
he  perceived,  that,  without  the  scientific  culture  to  which  but  compara- 
tively few  Christians  could  attain,  that  rational  knowledge  was  not 
possible,  but  as  without  it  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  something  still 
wanting  to  Christianity ;  so  he  was  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  those  few 
only  attained  to  the  real  blessedness  of  this  life  by  Christianity,  who  com- 
bined with  it  scientific  culture.  But  in  proportion  as  his  views  became 
more  clearly  unfolded  with  the  progress  of  his  Christian  life  ;  as  the  life 
of  faith  appeared  to  him  possessed  of  a  loftier  nature,  from  the  experience 
of  hb  own  heart ;  ^  and  as  he  became  acquainted  with  this  life  among  all 

^  So  be  gays,  in  the  work  de  moribos  ec-  nisi  at  eum  ipsum,  qncm  cognoscere  Tohi- 

desiie  Catholicte,  1. 1.  ^  47,  in  opposition  to  mus,  prios  plena  caritate  dilipunus  ? 

the  Manicheans :  Qnamobrcm  videte,  quam  '  Angnstin.  de  ordine,  1.  U.  c  9.    Tem- 

sint  penrersi  atqne  praeposteii  qai  sese  ar-  pore  anctoritas,  re  autem  ratio  prior  est. 

bitrantur  Dei  cognitionem  tradere,  at  per-  *  This  is  an  important  point,  also,  in  iti 

ftBcti  simns,  rnm  perfcctomm  ipsa  sit  prse-  bearing  oo  the  development  of  Aagostii^^ 

miunL   Quid  eigo  agendum  est,  qoid  qiuMOi  vkwi  respecting  grace  and  predestinatiao 
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conditioiifl  and  forms  of  cultnre,  in  the  same  proportion  he  became 
con?mced,  that  reason  (ratio)  did  but  unfold  the  essential  contents  of 
what  was  given  by  £Edth,  into  the  form  of  rational  knowledge,  but  could 
impart  to  it  no  higher  character.  He  distinctly  set  forth  this  relation 
of  reason  proceeding  out  of  faith,  and  the  life  of  faith,  to  futh  itself ; 
especially  in  his  disputes  with  the  Manicheans,  who  reversed  this 
reiatiim.^ 

Thus  it  was  first  by  him,  that  the  great  principle  out  of  which  the 
subsequent  doctrinal  system  developed  itself  in  its  independent  self- 
subsistence  —  "  fides  prKcedit  intellectum "  —  was  established  in  a 
logically  consistent  manner.  We  find,  therefore,  in  Augustin  two  ten- 
dencies, by  which  he  exerted  a  special  influence  on  the  development  of 
Christian  knowledge  in  this  century,  and  in  the  following  ones :  a  tendency 
lo  assert  the  dignity  and  independence  of  fiEuth,as  opposed  to  aproua, 
speculative  spirit  which  rent  itself  from  all  connection  with  the  Christian 
Ine  ;  and  to  point  out,  in  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  a  blind  faith, 
One  agreement  of  faith  with  reason,  the  development  of  faith  from  within 
itoelf  by  means  of  reason.^  But  it  is  necessary  to  add  here,  what  we 
have  before  remarked,  that  Augustin  assumed  as  that  on  which  faith  must 
fix,  and  from  which  it  must  take  its  departure,  evert/thing  given  in  the 
tradition  of  the  church :  hence  he  was  led  to  admit  into  his  ratio  many 
foreign  elements,  as  though  they  were  given  hj  fides;  and  his  well- 
exercised  speculative  and  dialectic  intellect  made  it  easy  for  him  to  find 
reasons  for  everything,  —  to  construe,  as  necessary,  everything  which 
had  once  become  fused,  although  originally  composed  of  heterogeneous 
dements,  with  his  life  of  faith.  His  system  of  faith  wanted  that  his- 
torical and  critical  direction,  whereby  alone,  returning  back,  at  all 
periods  of  time,  to  the  pure  and  original  fountain  of  Christianity,  it 
oould  make  and  preserve  itself  free  from  the  foreign  elements  which 
continually  threaten  to  mix  in  with  the  current  of  impure  temporal 
tradition. 

wiiidi  we  ihall   hereafter  examine  more  believes."    In  faith  lies  also  the  veamine 

closely  when  we  approach  the  history  of  aficr  more  perfect  knowledge;    for   faith 

tihese  doctrines.    In  the  ontset,  wlicn  his  cannot  exist  without  the  longing  after,  and 

fidtli  was  still  more  purely  the  faith  of  an-  without  the  hope  of,  that  which  one  believes. 

thohty,  the  latter  appeared  to  him  as  the  Against  an  absolute  antagonism  of  fides 

bomau  element,  to  which  alone  the  divine  and  ratio,  he  says:  "Far  be  it  from  us  to 

oonld  attach  itself.    When  he  had  penetrat-  suppose,  that  God  should  hate  in  ns  that  by 

ed  more  deeply  into  the  essence  of  that  means  of  which  he  has  made  us  superior  to 

which  is  the  life  of  faith,  faith  itself  seemed  all  other  creatures.    Par  be  it  from  us  to 

to  him  alrearly  to  presuppose  the  comrauni-  suppose,  that  we  are  to  believe  in  order  that 

cation  of  the  divine  element  to  the  man :  it  we  may  he  under  no  necessity  of  receiving 

Baemed  to  him,  that  in  faith  the  divine  and  or  of  seeking  rational  knowledge;  since  wo 

human  elements  were  already  conjoined.  could  not  even  believe,  unless  we  were  po»* 

'  As  in  the  tract  de  utililate  credcndi.  sessed  of  rational  souls.    Even  this,  too,  is 

'  On  this  point,  the  letter  of  Augustin  to  beyond  all  question  in  conformity  with  rea- 

Conscntius,  ep.  1 20,  is  particularly  worthy  son,  that  in  some  tilings  pcrtaiuing  to  the 

of  notice.    He  here  proposes  the  problem,  ut  doctrines  of  salvation,  which  we  are  as 

ea,  quK  fidei  iirmitate  jam  tenes,  etiam  ratio-  yet  not  able  to  penetrate  bv  our  reason, 

QiB  race  conspicias.    "  Even  faith,"  says  he,  faith  precedes  rational  knowlodffe,  that  so 

"  has  its  eyes,  with  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  disposition  may  be  purified  by  faith,  in 

it  sees  that  to  be  true  which  still  it  does  not  order  to  be  in  a  condition,  at  some  futore 

■ee»  and  with  which  it  sees  with  the  utmost  period,  to  vecdve  die  light  of  so  great 

cotMmnre  that  il  does  not  yet  see  what  it  troth." 
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We  now  pass  to  consider  the  history  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity  singly  considered,  and  of  the  pronunent  antagonisms  in  the 
modes  of  apprehending  and  treating  theito  doctrines;  and,  in  so  doing, 
we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  presented,  in  their  peculiar  features,  th^ 
different  and  opposite  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit. 

2.  Opposite  ways  of  Appreuending  and  Treating  thb  Sdtgui 

Great  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 

a.  Theology  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  ChrisUan  Doo- 

trine  concerning  GocL 

We  shall  notice  first  the  controversy  which,  in  its  result,  bad  the 

greatest  influence  on  the  whole  development  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
od  ;  viz.  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  2Wm^y,  from  winch 
all  the  others  may  be  most  conveniently  derived. 

This  controversy  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  opporite  concep- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  period  ;  and  its  origin  can  be  rightly  understood  and 
judged,  only  by  a  previous  consideration  of  the  latter.  Considering  it 
in  this  connection,  we  can  be  under  no  temptation  of  ascribing  too  much 
importance  here  to  external  circumstances  and  occasions,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  any  individual  man,  as,  for  instance,  Arius.  Neglecting  this, 
we  might  easily  be  misled  to  pass  an  unjust  judgment  on  Arius,  after 
having  unjustifiably  removed  him  out  of  his  connection  with  the  dog- 
matic development  of  his  times,  so  as  to  consider  his  system  merely  as 
Ms  own  work,  and  not  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  product  of  the  epoch  of 
dogmatic  development  in  which  his  life  was  destined  to  fall. 

We  observed,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  two  main  sys- 
tems on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  more  particularly  on  tiie  doc- 
trine concerning  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Father :  the 
system,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  Western  church,  in  which  the 
Christian  theistic  interest  was  most  distinctly  expressed ;  and  the  Ori- 
ental system  of  emanation  and  subordination,  which  obtained  a  settied 
form  through  the  labors  of  Origen.  By  the  former,  the  unity  of  essence 
(the  bfiooixjurv)  in  the  Triad  was  made  specially  prominent,  with  a  view 
to  distinguish  precisely  the  Son  of  God  from  adl  created  beings,  and  to 
ret^  firmly  the  piinciple  of  Monarchy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  system  had  grown  from  the  establishing,  under  more  precise  con- 
ceptions, of  the  older  emanation  theory, — its  aim  being  simply  to  re- 
move from  the  latter  all  temporal  and  sensuous  representations.  This 
system,  it  is  true,  in  one  respect  coincided  with  the  other ;  namely, 
that  ii  affirmed  the  difference  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  essence,  be- 
twixt the  Son  of  God  and  all  created  bemgs :  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  essence  was  combated  by  this  system  as  an  annihilation  of  the 
distinction  of  persons ;  and  this  constitutes  that  opposition  between  the 
two  systems  which  we  remarked  already  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
period.  But  when  now  the  opposition  te  the  former  system  was  carried 
to  a  still  further  extreme,  a  third  system  was  formed,  which,  along  widi 
the  unity  of  essence,  rejected  also  the  eternal  generation ;  and,  in  gen- 
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•Til,  would  not  adnut  any  essentiat  difference  between  the  conceptaon, 
Am  of  Gud,  and  &e  conception  of  &  created  being,  —  between  Uia 
notion  of  a  eeneratioD  from  God,  and  the  notion  of  &  crea^on.  Thit 
fjBtem  stood  connected  with  the  older  subordination  theory,  and  was, 
in  BO  far,  nothing  new,'  but  only  an  attempt  to  6x  and  hold  &st,  in  Uiu 
doctrine,  an  earlier  step  of  development,  in  oppoaition  to  any  further 
nregreasire  moyement.  The  novelty  conusted  m  the  form  in  which  tbe 
doctrine,  bo  fixed  and  held  fast,  was  understood,  and  in  which  it  must 
Msome  a  more  rigidly  distinctive  and  exclusive  character.  In  the 
letter  of  Dionyains,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  IKony^us,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
we  find  already  the  indicadous  of  such  a  mode  of  apprehension  (see 
vA.  I.,  sect.  3,  p.  1037.)  Now  it  was  this  which,  being  fully  ex- 
pressed, in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  presbyter  Arius, 
en^ed  the  disputes,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which  we  sre  about  to 
^ve  an  account. 

As  to  Arius,  it  should  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  hie  peculiar  the> 
lo^eal  education,  lliat  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  presbyter  Lucian  of  An- 
liocb.'  From  this  school  he  took  that  direction  which  led  him  to  place 
tbe  free,  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  at  the  basis  of  his 
ioctrinal  syBt«m.  But  in  cases  where  this  direction  was  not  accom* 
paiued  with  a  general  intuitdoo  of  biblical  ideas  vitalized  by  Christian 
experience,  and  this  general  intuition  had  not  made  plain  the  true 
reUtioD  of  the  particular  to  the  general  in  the  expressions  of  holy  writ, 
it  might  tend,  by  laying  too  great  stress  on  particulars,  and  giving  them 
in  undue  prommence,  to  promote  narrow  views  of  the  truths  of  ftuth. 
Hub  was  the  case  with  Ariua,  in  whom  a  t«ndency  to  narrow  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  exclusive  of  the  intuitive  faculty,  prcdonu- 
Wted.  In  the  Antiochian  school,  too,  he  probably  took  a  direction  in 
«]qwation  to  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  which  led  him  to  ^ve 
]Mrticular  prominence  to  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  and,  what  was 
enmected  therewith,  to  assume  at  the  same  time  a  polemical  attitude 
■gunst  the  Homoousion.^  But  even  in  the  system  of  Orrgen's  school 
■t  Alexandria,  he  might  afterwards  find  many  points  of  concurrence 
with  bis  own  views,  as  well  in  the  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
vaty  of  essence  and  in  the  subordination  theory,  as  also  in  the  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  self-determination  of  all  rational 
bflin^  was  here  apprehended.  Arius  certainly  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  but  only  bringing  out  and  establishing 
fiie  old  church  subordination  system ;  —  without  which  it  seemed  to  him 
neither  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Triad,  nor  the  self-subsiatent 
penonality  of  the  Logos,  could  be  maintained.  "  We  must  either  sup- 
pose," says  Arias,  "  two  divine  original  essences  without  beginning,  and 
mdependent  of  each  other ;  we  must  substitute  a  Dyarchy  in  place  of 
the  Monarchy ;  or  we  must  not  shrink  &om  asserting  that  the  Logos  had 

1  Ai,  in  fiet,  althoagh  the  Logos  WM  •  Which  may  be  gathered  from  the  dr- 

doabllen  diitingnUhcd  from  olher  crmled  cnmsluice,  thit  he  Rddrewn  the  bishop 

being*,  jet  no  Hniplea  wen  felt  u  the  Enjcbiui  of  Nicomedia,  in  hii  letter  ]>>«- 

nae  time  to  apply  to  him  the  phrue  kKTial  wrved  to  oi  bjt  Theodoret  ud  Epipbtfiiu, 

EiB  PrO»ert»  B :  IS  i  eoDteqnentlj,  in  io  u  DDUoiuuavurrK. 

ofaiililTl^loUBUwMneafBiTriwa.  *  8m  voL  L  Nct  HL  p.  1081. 
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a  beginmng  of  his  existence,  that  there  was  a  moment  when  he  did  not 
9fi  yet  exist "  (kv  ireoiiK  hv.y  The  idea  of  a  becoming  without  a  bepn- 
lung,  a  derivation  in  essence  and  not  in  time,  was,  to  me  feebly  specula 
tive  and  feebly  intuitive  mind  of  Arius,  something  too  subtle  and  refined, 
—*  something  incomprehensible,  self  contradictory.  We  perceive  here 
how  little  suited  Origen's  method  of  intuition  was  to  the  mind  of  AiiuB. 
So,  too,  he  supposed  that,  by  a  generation  from  God, — inasmuch  as  par- 
ticular stress  was  laid  on  this  notion  of  a  generation  from  God,  as  dis&h 
guished  from  creation, — nothing  at  all  could  be  distinctly  conceived, 
unless  men  were  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  sensuous  Gnostic  represen- 
tations  of  a  partition  of  the  divine  essence.^  But  if  men  chose  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  notion  Son  of  God,  and  to  employ  this  deagna- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  distmguishing  the  Logos  from  all  created  beings, 
they  would  m  this  way  also  fall  into  sensuous,  anthropopathic  notions. 
Between  God  the  Creator,  and  the  creature,  nothing  else  could  be  con- 
ceived as  intervening.  Either  Christ  was  a  divine,  original  essence, 
like  the  Father,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  two  Gods, 
or  else  there  should  be  no  fear  or  hesitation  in  distinctiy  avowing  tiiat 
he  was,  like  all  other  creatures  of  God,  created,  formed,  begotten,  —  or 
however  else  it  might  be  expressed ;  for,  however  it  was  expressed,  the 
matter  itself  remained  the  same, —  by  his  own  will,  as  it  pleased  Um, 
from  nothing  QH  oIk  5vruv.)  Those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  he  behoved  he  found  the  expression  irouiv  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ,^  in  which  he  found  him  styled  the  Firat-bomj^  conse- 
quently a  beginning  of  existence,  as  he  thought,  ascribed  to  him,  he 
could  cite  in  favor  of  his  theory.  By  all  this,  he  intended  by  no  means 
to  lower  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  but  would  ascribe  to  him  the  greatest 
dignity  which  a  being  could  have  after  God,  without  entirely  annulling 
the  distinction  between  that  being  and  God.  God  created  him,  or 
begat  him,  with  the  intent  through  him  to  produce  all  things  else ;  the 
distance  betwixt  God  and  all  other  beings  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the 
supposition  that  God  could  have  produced  them  immediately.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  when  he  detei-mined  to  produce  the  entire 
creation,  he  begat  a  being  who  is  as  hke  to  him  in  perfections  as  any 
creature  can  be,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  this  Being,  the  whole  creation.^  The  names  Son  of  God,  and  Logos, 
were  given  to  him  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  other  created  beings, 
inasmuch  as,  although,  like  all  created  beings,  he  owed  everything  to 

*  Ho  intentionally  avoided  saying,  ^  ^  'Qf  <Va  i^r ?,c.ii'  o  drhf;  ryv  yevffr^v  laiaai 
Xpovoc^  aluv  ^e,  for  no  unquestionably  sup-  ^vmv,  iTrn^ij  f w/xi  /i^  Avva/th'Tiv  cdt^  furor- 
posed  that  the  Logos  was  produced  by  the  axtiv  r^f  rov  Trurpor  uKparov  jftrpof  Kai  riyf 
Father  before  all  time;  the  conceptions  of  trap'  avTov  ^Tifuovfr/iu'Sj  Tioiel  koI  kti^ci  iqtih 
time  iind  of  creation  being,  according  to  rof  /lovov  tva  koi  Ka?.H  rovroi'  vlov  kqI  ^ 
his  Of)inionf  inseparably  connected.  yov,  Iva  rovrov  ftiaov  yfiofihov,  ovTuchnrnv 

'  Here  he    might  take  sides  with    the  teal  rd  ndvTa  di'  ai-roi'    •^'evco&oi   dvii;^^^ 

school  of  Origcn  against  a  ytin^aig  U  ri/c  Athano-s.  orat  II.  c.  Arian.  §  24.    Ahhoogh 

oiHriag  rov  ^eov,  lituc  as  he  could  agree,  ac*  Athanasius  is  hero  stating  tliat  in  which 

cording  to  the  above  remarks,  with  the  spirit-  Eusebius  of  NicoineJia,  Asterius  and  Arius 

nal  way  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  agreed,  and  these  very  words  consequently 

emanauon  in  the  same  school  ought  not  to  l>e  ascribed  to  AriaSf  yet  thev 

*  Art  ap.  %  36.    Hob.  3:2.  are  certainly  altogether  in  accordance  nita 
«Ck>Ll:15.  his  way  of  thinkiDg. 
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{he  will  and  favor  of  the  Creator,  he  yet  enjoyed  the  nearest  relation- 
ship  to  HiiDy  inasmnch  as  the  divine  reason,  wisdom,  power,  all  which 
tides  could  only  be  transferred  to  Christ  in  an  improper,  metonymical 
sense,  were  yet  manifested  by  him  in  the  most  perfect  degree.  As  an 
example  of  the  rude  style  of  conception  and  expression  in  which  Anus 
indulged,  we  may  take  the  following  remark  of  his :  "  Having  deter- 
nuncd  to  create  us,  God  created  a  certain  being  whom  he  named  Logos, 
Wisdom,  and  Son,  in  order  to  create  us  by  him."^  Arius  quoted 
many  examples  of  scripture  phraseology,  to  show  that  the  expressions 
Logos,  power  of  God,  are  by  no  means  always  used  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures in  the  same  sense ;  so  that  it  was  in  nowise  necessary  to  unde^ 
stand  by  these  terms  a  power  and  a  reason  of  God  inseparable  from  the 
Divine  Essence;  but  they  were  ofltimes  transferred  and  applied  in 
an  improper  sense  to  other  objects ;  as,  for  example,  when  even  the 
locusts,  Joel  2:  25,  (according  to  the  Alexandrian  version,)  were 
called  the  great  power  of  God.^  Such  explanations  as  these  might, 
indeed,  easily  furnish  occasion  for  representing  Arius  as  a  man  whose 
maiii  bent  was  to  contend  against  the  divine  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
to  misrepresent  him.  But  in  reality  this  was  meant  by  Arius  only  as  a 
grammatical  vindication  of  his  own  way  of  apprehending  a  biblical  idea, 
where  certainly  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  suppose  that  from  these 
examples,  adduced  to  establish  the  scriptural  use  of  language,  anything 
should  or  could  be  inferred  tending  to  the  disparagement  of  our  Sariour. 
But  this  grammatical  interpretation  must  doubtless  have  appeared  offen- 
fflve  to  the  prevailing  doctrinal  interest,  which  flowed  out  of  a  hearty 
Christian  feeling.  Arius  perceived,  beyond  all  question,  that,  from  the 
very  conception  of  a  creature,  an  infinite  distance  must  be  inferred 
betwixt  him  and  the  Creator ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  expressing  this. 
This,  in  fact,  Origen  had  already  expressed  in  afiirming  that  as  God  is, 
in  essence,  infinitely  exalted  above  all  created  beings,  so,  too,  in  es- 
sence he  was  infinitely  exalted  above  the  highest  of  created  beings,  the 
Son ;  and  the  latter,  m  essence,  could  not  at  all  be  compared  with  him.^ 
He  reckoned  as  belon;;in<]j  to  the  essence  of  the  rational  creature  — 
in  this  particular,  falling  in  as  well  with  the  school  of  Origen,  as  with  that 
of  Antioch  —  the  sdf -determining^  mutable ^  free  will ;  the  foundation 
of  all  the  superiority  enjoyed  by  rational  beings.  This  principle  he 
applied  also,  without  concealment  or  evasion,  to  Christ.  By  his  nature, 
as  a  created  being,  Christ  possessed  a  will  subject  to  change  ;  but  he 
had  constantly  directed  it  to  that  only  which  is  good,  and  by  this  means 
he  had  become  morally  unchangeable.  Thus  the  Son  of  God,  too,  had 
obtained  the  glory  which  he  possessed  above  all  other  creatures,  not 
without  the  desert  of  his  own  will ;  for  as  God  by  his  foreknowledge 
saw,  from  the  beginning,  what  a  holy  life  Christ  would  lead,  as  a  man, 
in  passing  triumphantly  through  all  his  conflicts,  he  bestowed  on  him 
that  glory,  foreseemg  that  he  would  deserve  it  as  the  reward  of  his 

1  Athaiut.  c.  AruuL  I.  S  5*    Agreeing        '  See  in  Athamfinfc 
mcuelj  with  the   passage   abore  dted :        *  'A>Aurpu)f  kcH  wfit^ouK  ipord  nvvra  r$c 

rot^  Koi  iii^tv  at'Tdv  TJbyw  Km  oo^iav    hf  Ampov  Tf  n  oMf  KmL  66^,    AthiuiM 
Mtd  vk»,  ha  iffdoc  dc*  abrov  itifuouftyifaf.  Ariaii.  i.  4  S. 
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▼ntae.^  Nor  did  he  believe  it  possible  to  conceiye  of  the  Christ  irhon 
he  found  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  in  anj  other  wi^  than  ihis« 
How  conceive  of  his  struggles  and  conflicts  in  the  view  of  death,  and 
of  his  prayer  in  these  conflicts,  without  a  changeableness  of  wiQ  ?  Had 
he  been  the  almightj  power  of  God  himself,  he  would  have  had  nofSeNars 
for  himself,  but  rather  would  have  imparted  strength  to  others.  And,  in 
the  2d  of  Philippians,  Paul  does  in  fact  represent  his  exaltation,  as 
being  the  reward  of  the  obedience  manifested  in  hb  life.'  By  rimplj 
£stinguishing  here  between  the  human  and  the  divine  natures  in  Chnst, 
Arius  might,  indeed,  have  been  easily  refuted  ;  but  this  refutation 
oould  not  have  touched  him  according  to  the  coherence  of  his  own  sys- 
tem ;  for  here,  too,  he  held  fast  to  the  as  yet  rude,  undeveloped  doctrme 
of  the  first  centuries,  and  trenched  himself  in  what  he  supposed  he  found 
Eterally  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  Hence,  following  the  older 
mode  of  apprehension,  he  considered  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  to 
consist  simply  in  his  union  with  a  human  body  ;  ^  and  hence,  too,  all  tiie 
actions  and  expressions  of  Christ  denoting  dependence  on  God,  or  limi- 
tation of  any  kind,  as,  for  example,  prayer  and  every  manifestation  d 
ignorance,  could  only  appear  to  him  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
£eory  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  as  a  created  being. 
If  Christ  was  in  essence  the  true  and  indwellmg  wisdom  of  the  Father, 
how  then  could  it  be  written,  that  he  grew  in  wisdom  ?  Luke  2  :  52. 
How  could  he  ask  where  Lazarus  had  been  laid,  etc.  ?  ^ 

Now  although  such  a  conception  of  Christ  did,  indeed,  contradict 
whatb  truly  contained  in  the  faith  of  Christ's  divinity,  still  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  name  of  God,  which  he  believed  he  fimnd 
clearly  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,^  and  in  the  older  c<»h 
fessions  of  faith.  He  was  not  conscious  to  himself  of  deviating  from 
the  older  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  church  ;  since  in  truth  so  much  in 
the  older  church-teachers  seemed  to  speak  in  favor  of  his  opinion. 
Probably  he  appealed  to  those  passages  of  scripture,  where  the  name 
of  God  seems  to  be  applied  in  an  improper  sense  to  created  beings,  and 
thence  argued  that  it  was  applied  after  an  analogous  manner,  but  in 
the  highest  sense,  to  the  Logos.  Arius  could  not,  consistentiy  with  his 
system,  express  himself  otherwise  than  to  say,  that  as  Chnst  was  aQ 
that  which  he  was  only  by  the  grace  of  Gbd,  so  by  the  communication 

1  T$  uJtv  ^aet  uairep  iruvref.  o^ru  icai  cAt^  tovtijv  t^  do^av  diduKev,  fjv  Sr^pii- 

dbrbQ  6  Xoyoc  fori  TpeTrrdf,  tw  Ac  Iditj  ai'Te^-  nog  Koi  Ik  ttj^  ipiri^C  ^^X^  f^^  ravrar  iSoti 

tmaUft^  tcic  3ovXtT<u^  fiivei  «caAdc,  6ii  ftivTot  i^  Ipyuv  avrov^  Civ  irpoeyvu  6  i^edf,  ToUwnm 

^Aei,  &vvaT(u  Tpene<r&ai  luU  aindg  uanep  ahrhv  vvv  yeyovevai,  itcnoaiKt, 

wai  ^fidCt  TpcTTT^  iw  fifoeuc.    (Arias  was  *  Athanas.  orat  III.  26, 1.  43. 

led  to  push  the  matter  thas  far,  on  account  '  We  perceive  here  also  the  agrecmeiit 

of  the  notions  he  entertained  of  the  crea-  and  opposition  between  Arias  and  Origem. 

tore  and  of  free  will ;  for  he  set  the  change-  He  coincided  with  the  latter  in  considering 

ableness  of  the  free  will  over  against  a  the  glorification  of  Christ  the  rcwmid  of  his 

bKnd  necessi^  of  nature.    The  Arians  pro-  merit ;  bat  Origen  referred  this  to  Chrisfi 

posed  the  dilemma:  "Either  the  Son  of  hnman  soal,  —  see  vol.  1.  sect.  3,  p.  1066,— 

Ood  has  a  chan^ble  free  will,  by  virtue  Arios  to  the  Logos  himself. 

of  which  he  may  mcline  to  moral  evil  or  to  *  Athanas.  orat  III.  26. 

moral  good,  or  he  is  without  will,  like  a  *  Since,  at  all  events,  he  referred  to  him 

block  of  wood  or  a  stone."    Athanas.  orut  at  least  the  passa^  concerning  the  Lo^Ql 

e.  Aiiao.  I  \  35.)    Atd  ivfro  Kot  frpoy<v6-  in  the  b^gfamfaig  w  John*s  gospel. 

V  vSOf,  IIHIIVUC  JBMOP  OVTw,  WptMJBpdlP 
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of  Aat  grace  he  had  obtained  the  divine  titles  and  divine  digmtj, 
although  in  his  essence  he  was  not  the  true  6od.^  He  affirmed,  with 
the  other  church-teachers,  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine 
eosence  to  all  created  beings ;  and,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  con- 
ristentlj  applied  this  likewise  to  the  Son  of  God,  unce,  in  placing  him 
with  created  beings,  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  To  Jesus,  too,  the 
essence  of  God  was  incomprehensible  ;  and  Christ  knew  him  in  a  man- 
ner difiering  from  the  knowledge  of  other  created  beings  only  in 
decree,  and  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  higher  powers  bestowed 
on  nim  by  the  Father.* 

All  that  we  know  about  Arius  would  by  no  means  persuade  us  to 
admowledge  in  him  a  man  fitted,  by  his  superiority  of  intellect,  to  pro- 
duce a  new  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  doctrine.  He  himself  was  assur- 
edly far  from  entertaining  any  such  design.  He  was  intending  simply 
to  defend  the  old  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  Trinity  agunst 
Sabellian  and  Gnostic  opinions,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  consistent  manner. 
He  was  in  nowise  conscious  to  himself  of  the  result  to  which  his  ten- 
dency and  his  principles  really  led.  It  may  justly  be  inferred,  however, 
from  the  character  of  this  system,  and  from  the  onward  step  of  human 
nature,  that,  if  Arianism  had  been  able  to  gain  the  victory,  men  would 
not  have  rested  content  with  the  results  which  satisfied  Anus,  with  such 
a  half-way  form  of  doctrinal  opinions  as  could  satisfy  neither  the 
demands  of  the  understanding,  which  aims  to  comprehend  everything, 
nor  those  of  Christian  consciousness  and  feeling.  This  contracted, 
sober  tendency  of  the  understanding  would  have  gone  on  to  express 
itself  still  further,  and  would  have  drawn  down  the  transcendent  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  to  another  and  an  alien  province.' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  to  him  who 
had  seized  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  in  its  true  import  and  in  its 
coherence  with  the  entire  system  of  Christian  faith,  the  Arian  doctrine 
must  have  appeared  repugnant  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  when  he 
contemplated  it  from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  and  hence  there  can  be  no 
ndstaking  the  fact,  that  this  controversy  related  to  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment,  both  in  a  doctrinal  and  in  a  more  general  Christian 
point  of  view. 

The  Arius  with  whom  these  disputes  began,  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  arrangements, 
(sec  vol.  II.  sect.  1,  p.  343,)  presided  over  an  independent  parish 
church  of  this  city,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Baucalis.  He  had  been 
placed  here  shortly  before  the  presbyter  Alexander  had  been  made 
Dishop  of  this  city.     Bemg  a  rigid  ascetic,^  he  had  probably  great  influ< 

1 E2  d^  «a2  }jiyeT(u  debc,  ^!AA'  o^x  6Xrt^i'  saffe  in  Athanasius,  Arins  sa^  mofeorer: 

vdr  ionv,  6?^ja  furoxQ  X^^''^i  uczep  koX  ol  Avrdc  6  vtof  t^  iavrou  obaiav  ovk  oUt, 

£ULm  vavref ,  oiru  Ktd  abrds  ^yerai  bvoftan  Perhaps  he  tanght  that  no  created  being 

ubytnf  '&ioi.    L.  c  L  |  6.  oonld  comprehend  ita  own  essence ;  and, 

*  'O  yofCtOKu  Koi  6  ^TJttra  (h/oAoywc  toTc  remaining  tme  to  his  principle,  applied  this 

Um(c  f^pov,  oUe  Koi  pXtirii^  6<nrep  xai  also  to  Um  Son  of  God. 

i/idc  YwuoKOfiot  Kara  r^  ISiav  Aitvofuv,  *  In  the  Arian  doctrine  ooncemins  ft«o* 

£  e.  Arian.  S  ^    The  same  is  stated  at  a  dom  mar  be  foond,  in  £ut»  alzeady  thi 

doctrine  of  Arins,  by  the  Arian  historian,  germ  at  Pikgieniim 

PhiloetMgina, H 8.   Aoooiding to  tiiepas-  «  In  tlie  old  aooooat  of  the  lieMaa 

VOL.  n.  81* 
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enoe  with  his  cammunitjy  as  this  was  a  mode  of  life  which  fhera  easBf 
jrooored  the  hidiest  respect. 

Bespecting  ue  first  outbreak  of  the  controfersy,  there  are  diflerwit 
reports,  which  admit  perhaps  of  being  recoiioiled,  if  we  coounder  that 
the  first  begmnings  of  such  schiBms,  cherished  as  tfaej  may  be  in 
secret  lon^  before  any  public  outbreak,  are  capable  of  beiI^;  stated 
and  descnbed  in  different  ways  according  to  dififorent  pcnnts  of  view. 
It  is  possible  that  Anus  may  have  displayed  his  seal,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  fiuth,  before  he  became  a  presbyter,  and,  in  seekbg  to  diSiise  his 
own  peculiar  principles,  have  made  lumself  firiends  and  enemies.^  When 
he  proceeded  to  spread  lus  opinions,  under  the  new  bishop  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  in  lus  own  panah  church,  he  became  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy wi&  other  members  of  the  clergy.  Alexander,  in  the  outset, 
took  no  part  in  it :  he  showed  himself  at  the  be^nning  undecided  in  his 
judgment,  until  finally,  on  the  occasion  of  a  thedo^cal  conference, 
which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  accustomed  to  hold  at  certain 
times  with  his  clergy,  he  declared  distinctly  against  Arius.* 

The  bishop  Alexander,  at  an  assembly  of  &e  clergy  in  Alesauddria, 
and  then  at  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  ana  Lybian  bishops, 
oomposed  of  a  hundred  members,  in  the  year  821,  deposed  Arius  firom 
Us  office,  and  excluded  him  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 

After  Arius  had  been  excommunicated,  he  wrote,  in  defence  and  for 
the  propagation  of  his  doctrines,  a  book  called  Thalia,  probably  a  nus- 
oeHany  composed  of  pieces  in  poetry  and  prose,  from  which  we  have 
alrea^  cited  a  few  important  fragments  as  illustrating  the  character  of 
his  system.  He  wrote  also  a  collection  of  songs  for  sailarSj  miUen^  and 
pilgrims  —  an  old  expedient  for  spreading  religious  opinions  among 
the  people.  For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  probable,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fragments  preserved,  from  the  comparatively  prosaic  spirit  of  Arius, 
and  the  prosaic  character  of  his  doctrines,  that  in  the  apologetical  work, 
and  in  the  songs  above  mentioned,  there  was  nothing  poetical  besides 
the  mere  form. 

Alexander,  moreover,  sent  circular  letters  to  the  more  eminent  bidiops, 

•dibm,  it  is  Mud  of  Arias :  Habitam  por-  the  latter  attached  themselres  to  one  or  tibe 

tans  pietatis.    See  Osscrvajuoni  letterarie  other  of  the  parish  presbjten;  bat  many 

Verona,  m.  1738,  p.  16,  i.  e.  he  wore  the  of  these  parties  were  lost  again,  while  the 

palliam  of  the  ascetics.    With  this  agrees  more  important  antajE^onism  betwixt  Anns 

■bo  the  description  of  Epiphanins,  when  he  and  the  defenders  or  the  Uomoonakm  be- 

MTs  of  him :  'Hv  xar^^  rd  eZdoc,  iffu^opiov  came  continnallj  more  distinctlT  promineat, 

hiikAvoK6fievoc.  and  extended  more  widely.    Accordinff  to 

^  In  the  record  above  referred  to,  pnb-  both  the  reports,  the  bbhop  Alexanderhad 

lished  by  Maffei,  it  is  said  of  Arias:  £t  his  attention  first  directed  to  the  danger 

ipae  doctoris  desiderinm  habens.    IBs  mp-  which  threatened  from  other  quarters :  ae- 

tore  with  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  cordinj?  to  Soaomen,  he  at  first  appeared 

bis  onion  with  toe  Meietian  party,  had  some  undecided.    Socrates  mentions  the  medk^ 

^eonnection  perhaps  already  wito  doctrinal  ical  conference.    There  is  also  an  allvsioa 

diSbiencea.  to  this  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Coo- 

'  Swomen  and  Bf^phanhis  relate,  that  stantine  to  Alexander  and  Arias,  cited  by 

tfM  oontroversT  aroee  in  the  first  place  in-  Ensebins,  de  Tita  Consuntini,  1.  II.  e.  69, 

dependently  of  the  bishop  Alexander.    Ac-  when  he  says,  that  the  bbhop  Alexander 

eoraing  to  the  latter'i  acoonnt,  sereral  dif-  had  asked  all  his  presbyten,  how  they  i» 

innt  parties  htA  alreadT  ht&k  formed  derstood  a  eertain  pMsage  of  waaftmn. 
;  flit  dngy  and  tht  k^y,  aeoofding  M 
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in  whioh  he  roDreaenled  the  doctrines  of  Arias  as  bemg  altogether 
UDchristiaa ;  ana  although  he  described  these  doctrines  as  thej  must  have 
appeared  to  him  from  his  own  point  of  view,  yet  it  cannot  be  sidd  that 
he  indulged  himself  in  charing  against  them  his  own  inferences.  Bat 
Anns  also  sooght,  on  lus  own  part,  to  gain  over  to  his  nde  the  suffiragea 
of  the  more  eminent  bishops  of  the  Eastern  chnrch  ;  and  this  he  coold 
not  have  felt  to  be  a  very  cu£Bcalt  task :  for  the  majority  of  them,  thoudi 
not  friendly  to  hit  own  doctrines,  were  yet  not  any  more  favoraUy 
disposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion,  which  Alexander  maintained. 
They  were  inclined  rather,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Origenistic  system, 
,  which  occupied  the  middle  place  between  the  two  schisms ;  —  that  sys- 
tem from  wnich  afterwards  sprang  the  so-called  Semi-Arianism :  and  in 
the  oppoffition  to  the  system  of  Alexander,  Arius  could  find  many  a 
point  of  concurrence  with  his  own  doctrines,  of  which  he  would  not  be 
dow  to  avail  himself.  He  affirmed  that  he  took  ground  only  against 
ikoie  heretical  doctrines  which  attributed  to  the  Son  of  God  the  same 
want  of  be^nning  as  to  the  Father,^  and  which  taught  a  sensuous 
emanation,  a  partition  of  the  divine  essence.^  His  doctrine,  that  the 
Bon  of  Grod  was  produced  ki  oIk  hvrtw,  he  explained  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was,  in  fact,  customary  to  understand  this  expression  with  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  viz.,  that  by  it,  was  simjjj 
excluded  the  supposition  of  a  preexisting  matter,  or  of  an  efflux  out  of 
the  divine  essence.  The  Son  was  produced  by  the  will  of  the 
Father,  before  all  time,  as  perfect  God,  only-begotten,  unchangeable.^ 
These  explanations,  of  which,  it  is  true,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
eontradicted  the  real  doctrines  of  Arius,  in  which,  however,  it  is  impos- 
nble  not  to  recognize  the  moderating  influence  of  a  respect  to  the 
raling  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  church, — these  explanations  were  unques- 
tionably suited  to  gain  over  the  dominant  party  in  his  favor.  Men  of 
great  influence  in  the  Eastern  church  exerted  themselves  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  between  Arius  and  his  bishop  —  a  compromise  of  this 
sort,  that  the  bishop  Alexander  should  aUow  Arius  to  retain  his  parochial 
office,  without  requiring  that  his  views  of  the  faith  should  agree  in  all 
respects  with  lus  own.  Two  individuals,  in  particular,  sought,  by  their 
negotiations,  to  bring  this  about :  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  as  bishop 
of  that  city  which,  under  the  government  of  Dioclesian,  had  become  the 
imperial  residence  for  a  main  division  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  pos- 
•essed  considerable  influence,  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of  AnuS| 
and,  still  more  than  many  others,  agreed  with  him  in  doctrine ;  and 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  who  had  acquired  great  repu- 
tation in  the  Eastern  church  as  a  learned  and  accomplished  theolo^an.* 

^  CMed  Um  gwo/iyvyrof.  ChriBt  the  predicate  of  Immntabaitj;  baft 

*  Of  rdr  niofv  Xtjfmm^,  ol  phf  ipvyi^v,  ol  hen  alio  the  whole  depended  oo  the  qoai- 
ik  wpofiak^,  tion, — how  this  was  to  be  mideiitood.    H^ 

*  Oombtentlj,  indeed,  Ariiu  eoald  not  most  hare  nndentood  it  as  meaning,  thnft 
applr  to  Christ  inch  an  ez]»emon  as  ir^  Christ  was  immatable,  not  in  his  eMeaoe^ 
^vr  mf ;  bat  he  mif^  doubtless  saj  this,  bat  bj  rirtne  of  the  bent  of  his  will  as  fiMe- 
■eeordine  to  the  Ta^e  and  indefinite  maiv-  known  bj  God. 

ncr  in  wftieh  he  applied  the  name  of  God.       ^Thesjstemof  Enadiins  — asift  hadal- 
Tba  matest  diflfeater  be  matt  have  foond,    read j  been  maiaivd  jweviow  to  die 
fteai1aioimpoiBtorTlew,iBMribatfaflo   aaMBial  if  tht  Adn  coato 
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The  latter  was,  from  the  first,  disinclined  to  pnbhc  dialectical  diapates 
on  divine  things  :  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  and  suppress  them ;  resem- 
blbg  in  this  respect  another  great  church-teacher  from  the  school  of 
Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  He  dreaded,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  the  intrusion  of  profane  passions  into  investigations  on  such 
matters,  which,  bejond  all  others,  required,  in  order  to  any  right  under- 
standing, the  purity,  calmness,  and  quiet  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
Holding  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Father  to  be  a 
subject  which  transcended  the  limited  powers  of  all  created  minds,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  human,  the  more  un^rise  and  mischievous  did  he 
consider  disputes  on  such  matters  as  these.  Convinced  that  only  a 
mind  the  most  practised  in  thinking,  and  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sen* 
8U0US  and  temporal  relations,  could  appro.^mate  to  any  worthy  repre- 
sentation of  a  matter  in  its  very  essence  incomprehensible,  it  seemea  to 
lum  the  more  absurd  and  per\'erse  to  make  such  things  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  men  whose  minds  had  not  been  trained  to  speculation,  and  even 
to  introduce  this  controversy  among  uneducated  laymen,  who  could 
miderstand  nothing  at  all  about  such  matters.  He  was  more  distanctlT 
conscious  than  others,  of  the  limits  fixed  to  the  human  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  of  the  distinction  between  speculative,  dogmatao 
explanations,  and  the  practical  doctrines  of  &ith.  '^  What  are  we  men," 
he  argued,  ^'  who  are  unable  to  understand  a  thousand  things  that  lie 
immediately  at  our  feet !   Who  knows  how  the  soul  became  united  with 

ai  he  exhibits  it  in  his  work  written  before  none  bat  the  most  acate  intellect,  abstnctSiiff 

this  time,  the  dcmonstratio  evangcUca  —  from  the  relations  of  time  and  sense,  eoun 

coincides  entirely  with  that  of  Origen ;  and,  form  anv  adequate  representation  {6$vTaT^ 

from  this  circumstance,  we  may  form  a  duivoia  ijmvTa^eTai  v(ov  yevvr/rvVj  ov  j^mvqh^ 

jadgment  of  its  relation  to  the  Arian  system.  yJtv  riolv  m<K  ovra,  varipov  6i  Trorr  yeyovorOf 

He  was.  with  Origen,  inclined  to  favor  the  i^  cdCtvo^  fiaXKoi*  Sk  npd  navn^*  aiutfuv^  a^- 

theory  of  subordination,  —  the  notion  of  an  /^rcjc  xal  ivcTnAuyiaruc  VM^v.    In  that  wori^ 

^navyua^ta  tov  nptjrov  ^<JTd^,  of  a  ^uc  npCh  written  before  the  time  of  the  Arian  oontro- 

roi',  and  a  <^jc  AfVTepoi^  —  ovaia  npurtf  and  venies,  he  does  not  hesitate,  it  is  tmei  to 

diOrrpa  ^  to  consider  the  Son  as  the  perfect  call  the  Son  of  God  the  ttX^/ov  drffuov^yijfia 

reflection  of  the  original  light  in  the  most  tov  rtXeiov^  and  so  conseqaently  he  coald 

perfect  manner,  like  in  all  things  to  the  name  him  also  the  icrictfia  reXttov ;  but,  be- 

Father,  his  most  perfect  image,  revealing  fore  the  Arian  controversies,  men  did  not,  ia 

himself,  u/^ftouitfisvoc  tu  Trarpt  Kard,  irdvra ;  fact,  as  a  general  thing,  distingnish  so  caie- 

moreover,  n/jutia^  Kof  olaiav^  as  he  b  in  fact  fully,  in  the  Eastern  dmrch,  the  doctrinal 

the  itKuv  r^  u)t'wyTov  km  TTpunj^  ovalac.  expressions  employed  on  this  point    But 

See,  for  example,  lib.  IV.  pncj)arat  evangel,  it  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  whole  conned 

c  3.    Eascbius  was  of  the  opmion,  that  the  tion  and  train  of  ideas  in  Ensebios,  that  bt 

Son  of  God  could  not  l>c  called  absolutely  made  an  essential  distinction  between  the 

eternal  (un-X^jf  u/(}^),  like  the  Father;  that  Son  of  God  and  created  beings;  and  in 

it  was  necessary  to  ascril>e  to  him  an  origin  the  work  de  ecclesiastica  theologia,  written 

of  existence  from  the  Father,  —  since  thus  after  the  Arian  controversies,  he  declared 

only  was  it  possible  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  himself  expressly  as  being  against  those 

of  the  monarchy  \  and  that  it  was  impossible  who  reckoned  the  Son  of  God  amoiiff  the 

to  express  the  truth  after  Uu  matmer  of  mm,  Kriaftara ;  he  taught  that  God  was  the  rather 

in  any  other  way  than  by  saying  the  ex-  of  the  Christ  alone, — the  God  and  Creator  of 

ilteace  of  the  Fattier  precedes  the  existence  all  other  beings ;  that  the  Son  of  God  bad 

and  the  origin  of  the  Son  (b  irar^p  irpoO-  come  into  existence  in  a  wa^  wholly  difie^ 

lApx^  "^  vlov  KoL  T^  yeviffeu^  airov  rrpov-  ent  from  that  of  all  other  beingt  (ovx  bftoUig 

^ArffKev) ;  but  yet  it  was  necessary  here  to  rwf  XotmMC  yewtfTcig  {mooTuvra),  •—  const- 

remove  away  all  relations  of  time.    In  a  quently  that  there  was  an  essential  diflTerenoe 

word,  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Son  of  between  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God  and 

God  waa  one  which  transcended  the  oonoep-  that  of  a  created  being.    FAyleaiast  theoL 

fldiM  of  all  created  bdngi,  and  of  whidi  L I  e.  8. 
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llle  body,  and  liow  it  leaves  it  ?  What  is  the  essence  of  the  angeb, 
and  the  essence  of  our  own  soul  ?  And  why,  then,  do  we  presume,  when 
m  tee  oorselves,  even  here,  already  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  so 
many  difficulties,  to  search  after  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  the  eternal  Godhead  ?  Why  do  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Father  respecting  his  beloved  Son :  *  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased — hear  ye  him '  ?  But  the  latter  telb 
UB himself,  what  we  should  know  concerning  him:  ^ God  so  loved  tiie 
world,  as  to  send  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
lum  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life/  We  must  believe  on 
him,  then,  in  oider  to  be  partakers  of  everlasting  life.  Far  whosoever 
helieveB  an  Mm^  he  says,  bath  eternal  life ;  not  whosoever  knows  how  he 
wiB  begotten  of  the  Father.  Were  the  latter  the  condition,  none  could 
obtMn  the  promise ;  for  the  same  Lord  also  declares,  ^  No  man  knoweth 
flie  Father  except  the  Son,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  only.'  Sufficient  therefore  for  us,  in  order  to  salvation,  is  the 
fidth  which  enables  us  to  know  the  Almighty  God  as  our  Father,  and 
to  receive  his  only-begotten  Son  as  our  Saviour.*'  ^ 

But  as  it  often  happens  with  those  who  would  wish  to  be  moderate, 
that  they  forget  their  character  whenever  an  immoderate  zeal,  however 
hcmestly  meant,  comes  to  oppose  them  in  another ;  as  it  often  happens 
in  such  cases  even  to  themy  that,  instead  of  placing  themselves  in  weir 
opponent's  point  of  view,  they  judge  him  entirely  from  their  own,  and 
thus  treat  him  with  unfairness ;  so  it  turned  out  with  Eusebius.  It 
sometimes  happened  with  him,  that  he  could  not  appreciate  the  weight 
which  a  doctrinal  difference  must  have  had  when  regarded  from  some 
other  p<Hnt  of  view  than  his  own ;  and  that  hence  he  allowed  himself  in  the 
great  error  of  passing  unjust  and  censorious  judgments  on  a  zeal  which, 
ttMragh  inordinate,  still  proceeded  from  the  deep  consciousness  of  such 
importance.  Doubtless  he  was  right  in  maintaining  that  faith  in  Jesus 
as  a  Redeemer,  and  God  as  a  Father,  constitutes  the  Christian ;  but  he 
eoold  not  transport  himself  to  another  man's  point  of  view,  to  whom  an 
error,  which  he  accounted  unessential,  seemed  to  stand  in  entire  contra- 
diction with  this  faith.  Hence  he  could  be  so  far  misled  as  to  trace 
everything  to  passion,  in  cases  where  a  purely  Christian  interest  at 
boUom  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  Alexander,  in  which 
he  sought  to  convince  him  that  he  was  doing  Arius  injustice  ;  and  that,  if 
lie  would  but  rightly  conceive  him,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  him.'    Now  Arius  might  well  be  inclined  to 

1  EodesMst  theoL  1. 1,  c  IS.  accotding  to  Arras'  doctrine,  the  Son  of  God 

'  A  fragment  of  this  letter  U  to  be  foand  had  come  into  existence,  uf  hf  tCv  KtwitA' 

is  the  6tb  Act  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  ruv.    Bat  Alexander  might  rightlj  denii 

Haidiiiii.  T.  IV.  f.  407.    Anns,  in  his  leUer  himself  jostified  —  regarding  the   matter 

drawn  np  in  common  with  certain  other  from  his  own  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  in 

picabjteri,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Epipha-  the  coherence  of  those  explanations  with  the 

nina,  had  called  the  Son  of  God  a  Kna/ia  whole  Arian  scheme  —  m  saving  that  ht 

#BD«  TtXdev,  6^*  oitx  uf  h  ruv  KTtafiaruv,  could  find  fai  those  words  nothing  bat  the 

Nov,  with  this  explanation,  the  complaint  statement  of  a  difference  in  degree  between 

nned  by  the  bishop  Alexander  seemed  to  die  Son  of  God  and  other  created  beino. 

Enaebins  to  stand  fai  contradiction  i  via.  that,  He  eonli  naeeivt  oT  Mlldqf  that  coali 
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accept  of  the  proposed  conditions  of  agreement,  since,  1>emg  a  Bobotdl- 
nate  pastor  opposed  to  the  bishop,  he  could  not  bat  gain  by  any  such 
compromise.  Besides,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  who,  in 
any  doctrinal  dispute,  is  chiefly  contending  as  Arras  was  for  a  nesatiTe 
interest,  can  aflbrd  to  be  more  tolerant  than  he  can  who  is  defen&e  a 
positive  interest.  The  negative  and  the  poritive,  however,  were  in  Sob 
ease  intimately  connected ;  for  Arius,  in  contending,  as  he  supposed  ha 
was,  against  the  deification  of  a  creature,  was  defending,  in  his  own 
opinion,  the  mterests  of  pure  Theism  —  though  in  a  way,  to  be  sure,  that 
savored  rather  of  a  narrow  Jewish  spirit  tiian  of  genuine  ChriatianiCj ; 
Eonce,  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  God  not  self-included,  but  BeV-reveaUng^ 
and  —  without  which  the  full  revelation  of  God  cannot  be  —  eammuait 
eating  himself^  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christiariity,  and  moreover 
the  basis  of  all  vital  Theism.  It  is  often  seen,  too,  that  the  negative 
interest,  where  it  acquires  dominion,  is  not  less  intolerant  and  inclined 
to  persecution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  more  so  than  the  poative. 
Arius  said  respecting  the  definitions  of  his  opponents :  ^^  We  could  not 
even  listen  to  these  blasphemies,  if  the  heretics  tiireatened  ns  with  a 
thousand  deaths.'*^  After  such  asseverations,  we  may  well  concdve 
that  Arius,  in  case  his  doctrines  could  have  gsdned  the  ascendancyi 
would  not  have  been  the  most  tolerant  of  men.  But  neither  can  we 
greatly  censure  the  bishop  Alexander —  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  Arius, 
regaraed  from  his  own  point  of  view,  must  have  appeared  to  nndemune 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity  —  if  he  believed  it  incompatible  with  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  office,  as  a  shepherd  over  the  flock,  to 
auffer  that  Arius  who  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  above-cited  avowal, 
and  from  his  songs  before  alluded  to,  could  not  keep  his  peculiar  system 
to  himself  in  discharging  his  public  duties  as  a  teacher,  and  who  was 
assuredly  not  wanting  in  a  zeal  for  making  proselytes — to  sufier  such 
a  man  to  remain  as  pastor  over  his  communify. 

When  Constantino,  in  the  year  324,  after  his  victory  over  lacimus, 
had  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  entire  Roman  empire,  and  it 
became  his  favorite  plan  to  unite  all  his  subjects  together  in  one  worship 
of  God ;  he  must  have  been  greatly  annoyed  to  see  so  important  a 
schism,  which  found  many  to  take  an  active  share  in  it,  even  among  th) 
laity,  germinating  within  the  church  itself.     He  considered  it  incum- 

pouibly  intervene  betwixt  the  conception  apprehension  on  which  Eosebios  proceeded, 

0e6f  and  the  conception  KThfia]  and,  if  the  God  the  Father  was  the  Cw  absomtclj  (the 

former  of  thcRc  predicates  was  not  attributed  5v  of  Plato.)    In  so  far  as  the  existenee  of 

to  the  Son  of  God  in  its  strict  sense,  accord-  the  Son  was  derived  from  the  Father,  it  wu 

ing  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  necessarv  to  conceive  of  him  —  althoagli  not 

essence,  then  nothing  was,  in  his  opinion,  in  respect  to  his  beerinning  in  time,  yet  in 

gained  for  Christian  truth.    Again,  Alex-  reference  to  the  absolute  cattsality  \t\AA 

ander  had  objected  to  Arius  that  he  taught,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Father  iJone  —as 

6  £w  rdi'  oi'K  ovra  tyewjftre ;  for  Alexander  in  the  conception  once  not  existing,  o&c  6p, 

considered  in  fact  the  being  of  the  Son  as  — as  having  come  into  being  by  the  caosalify 

Kmnded  from  eternity  in  the  being  of  the  of  the  Father,  who  alone  ia'AnTidf  tU&or, 

ther,  and  derived  from  it  according  to  or  we  must  suppose  two  abralnte  caasalitieii 

the  conception,  not  according  to  time.    The  two  absolutely  eternal  beings,  two  dvr«f,— 

attaining  tirst  from  non-existence  to  exist-  all  which  are  identical  egressions  with 

ence  belonged,  according  to  his  view,  to  the  Ensebius. 

Msential  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  fcrlafta,  i  Theodoret  L  6. 
Bat,  accoidhig  to  the  Origenistk  mode  of 
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bent  on  him,  therefore,  at  the  yeir  outset,  to  take  every  possible 
measure  for  removing  it.  To  this  end,  in  the  year  824,  he  despatched 
the  bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  then  stood  high  in  his  confidence 
and  favor,  to  the  bishop  Alexander  and  to  the  presbyter  Arius  with  a 
letter,^  expressmg  his  displeasure  at  the  outbreak  of  this  whole  contro- 
versy, and  calling  upon  them  mutually  to  recognize  each  other  as 
Ghmtian  brethren,  without  insisting,  eidier  of  them,  upon  the  other's 
adopting  his  own  peculiar  convictions.  The  party  of  Eusebius  of 
CflBsarea  must  have  succeeded,  at  that  time,  in  bringing  the  emperor 
wholly  over  to  their  own  views  of  this  dispute ;  and  to  an  emperor  who 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  its  outward  aspects,  and  to  whom  the  preser- 
vation of  quiet  was  the  most  important  consideration,  such  views  would 
be  likely  to  appear  the  most  plausible.  Constantino  represented  the 
questions  in  dispute  as  being  nothing  but  rash,  speculative  questions, 
standing  in  no  connection  whatever  with  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
He  found  fault  alike  with  those  who  had  propounded,  and  with  those 
who  had  busied  themselves  in  answering,  such  questions.  He  expressed 
Iu8  special  displeasure  that  such  matters,  which  so  few  were  capable  of 
understanding,  should  be  brought  publicly  before  the  people.  He  held 
up  to  them  the  example  of  the  philosophers,  who,  even  while  differing 
on  particular  points  of  doctrine,  could  nevertheless  reckon  themselves 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  school.  The  doctrinal  impartiality, 
or  rather  indifference,  of  the  emperor,  or  the  individual  who  wrote  in 
his  name,  went,  however,  still  further  than  even  the  moderation  of  a 
Eusebius  would  have  approved,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  make  clear 
to  his  own  mind  what  was  implied  in  the  emperor's  language ;  for  the 
latter  then  made  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  should  agree, 
to  consist  simply  in  the  faith  on  a  Pro\idence.2  Considered  from  tlus 
point  of  light,  tlie  matters  to  which  this  controversy  related  must  indeed 
Lave  appeared  as  in  the  highest  degree  insignificant.^  But  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  letter  of  this  description  could  have  no  influence  in  bring- 
ing the  contending  parties  any  nearer  together. 

The  attempt  of  the  emperor  Constantino  in  this  way  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  church  having  failed,  and  the  two  controversies  which 
broke  out  in  Egypt  at  the  same  time,  the  Arian  and  the  Meletian,  (see 
vol.  n.  sect.  1,  p.  219,)  having  produced  violent  movements  even 
among  the  laity,  which  threatened  serious  consequences  of  a  political 
natnre,^  the  emperor  was  forced  to  look  round  for  some  radical  means 
of  restoring  quiet.  As  the  bishops  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God  and  Christ,  the  organs  of  the  divine  Spirit  that 
enlightened  and  guided  the  church ;  as  he  had  before  him  the  estab- 
lish^ custom  of  deciding  controversies  in  the  single  provinces  by 
assemblies  composed  of  all  the  provincial  bishops,  it  would,  according  to 
this  analogy,  appear  to  him  to  be  the  most  natural  means  of  disposing 
of  the  present  controversy,  which  had  become  so  widely  diffused,  to  con- 

*  To  be  found  in  Euseb.  IL  de  yita  Con-        •  'EAa;f«(n-a«  ^rrnftrev. 
ftuitini,  c  64.  *  See  Euseb.  Tit  Ck>nstantin.  IH  4 

■  Ilfpi  fdiv  oi-p  T7f  ^ttoc  itpovoiac  fua  lif 
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Toke  a  cooncil  composed  of  all  the  biahops  of  his  empire ;  and  the 
employment  of  such  a  means  seemed,  in  met,  to  be  required  for  the 
decision  of  another  important  matter  connected  with  the  retigjous  inter- 
est in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  vii.,  the  bringing  about  of  a  genenl 
agreement  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  Easter  festival  (see  vol.  IL, 
sect.  2,  p.  802.)  He  summoned,  A.D.  826,  a  general  eoundl  to  meet 
at  Nice,  in  Bithyma.  It  is  stated,  that  three  hundred  and  ei^teen 
bishops  here  came  together,  of  whom  hj  far  the  greater  part  were  On- 
entals ;  and  the  emperor  himself  took  an  active  part  in  the  tamaactioiis 
on  this  occasion.^ 

To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  order  of  business  at  this  coancily  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  present  clearly  before  our  minds  ihe  relation  of 
the  parties  who  were  present ;  —  those  who  agreed  entirely  with  the 
doctrine  of  Arius,  which  was  but  a  small  party ;  ^  —  then  the  advocates 

^  As  no  complete  collection  of  the  trann-  which  held  the  middle  ground  between  tkeie 

actions  of  this  council  has  come  down  to  two  must  have  been  the  doroioMit  party 

us,  the  only  means  left  for  obtaining  a  there,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  lookiag 

knowledge  of  the  true  course  of  its  pro-  at  the  situation  oi  Uie  Eastern  diorch  in 

eeedingt  is  to  take  the  accounts  given  by  this  period,  as  well  as  from  its  whole  coune 

those  reporters  of  the  different  parties  who  of  development  up  to  this  time.  Bat  it  wm 

were  present  at  the  deliberations,  and  form  natural  that  Athanasius,  looking   at   the 

OBT  conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  them  matter   from   fuM  oum  doctrinal   position, 

alL    These  were  more  particularly  Athana-  would  be  inclined  to  take  cosnizancQ  of  bat 

tins  and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.    Even  if  two  parties,  Arians  and  advoeates  of  the 

we  could  suppose,  that  Athanasius,  who  Horooousion.    Between  these  there  was  Jbr 

caly  accompanied  his  bishop  in  the  capaci-  Aim  no  neutral  ground;  and  hence,  indeed, 

tj  of  archdeact>n,  was  in  a  situation  to  ob*  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  be  could 

tain  as  accurate  a  knowlcd$;e  of  the  intrigues  reckon  Eusebius  of  Cflcsarea  with  the  Ari- 

which  influenced  the  course  of  the  council,  ans.    He  comprised  them  all  under  one 

as  the  bishop  Eusebius,  who  stood  in  such  name,  that  of  oi  trepl  'Ewtepiov^  (Ensebias 

close  connection  with  the  court ;  yet  it  is  of  Nicomedia.)    Hence  he  could  attribute 

important  to  remark,  that,  in  the  case  of  what  he  ought  to  have  transferred  to  two 

Atnanasius,  there  were  many  things  which  different   parties,    to   one   and    the  same 

would  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  take  an  party,  and  —  inasmuch  as  he  confounded  the 

unbiassed  view  of  tlie  proceedings.     Re-  interests  of  two  different  parties — sorepv^ 

ffardiuf^  the  council  as  the  organ  by  which  sent  the  matter,  as  if  every  opposition  to 

Sie  divine  truth  expressed  in  the  bfioovaiov  the  Arian  opinions  proceeded  from  those 

had  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Arian  who  favored  the  Uomoousion.    In  respect 

error,  disposed  to  look  upon  the  dctermina-  to  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks, 

tions  of  this  council  as  simply  expressing  in  the  pastoral  letter  which  he  sent  from  the 

the  consciousness  of  Christian  truth,  which  council  of  Nice  to  his  own  community,  of 

then  inspired  the  majoritv  of  the  bishops,  the  influence  of  the  emperor  without  com- 

everything  would  naturally  be  suppressed  ccalment   and   without   shame;  —  a   Cut 

by  him  which  might  cause  the  matter  to  which  reflects  no  honor  on  himself,  or  on 

be  considered  in  an   altogether   different  those  friends  of  his  who  allowed  themselves 

light,  and  exhibit  the  Nicene  creed  as  an  to  he,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  sadi 

instrument  forced  upon  the  majority  of  the  influence.    But  he  was  too  much  of  a  court 

eoandl  by  the  influence  of  a  court-party,  theologian,  though  belonging  to  the  better 

which  governed  the  emperor.    This  holds  class  of  this  party,  to  be  conscious  of  the 

good  especially  of  the  tract  written  by  Ath-  dishonor.    If  the'  majority  at  the  council 

anasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  council,  did  in  fact  declare  for  the  Uomoousion,  in 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  his  Epistola  ad  a  way  so  entirely  independent  of  foreign 

Afros,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  influence    as    Athanasius    represents,    the 

Athanasius  reports  in  this  letter  man^  im-  next  following  events  in  the  Eastern  church 

portant  circumstances  relating  to  the  mter-  would  be  incapable  of  explanation.    These 

nal  histonr  of  the  council^  yet  he  distorts  te<ttify  more  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mt- 

the  true  form  of  the  facts,  by  persistinc;  to  rectness  of  the   representation    given   by 

recognize  only  two  parties  at  the  council,  —  Eusebius,  than  of  that  given  by  Athanasios. 
trowed  Arians,  and  adherents  of  the  doc-        ^  So  Athanasius,  in  the  epistola  ad  AihXi 

trine  of  the  unity  of  essence.    But  that  S  5,  justly  calls  the  Arians  at  the  oooncil 

these  two  parties  were  not  the  only  ones  at  roDf  doKowToiQ  iXiyovf, 
the  oomidl,  bat,  tm  te  eootvaij,  ue  party 
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of  fhe  HomooumoD,  wlio  likewise  in  iihe  Eastern  chnrch  composed  bat  a 
eomparatively  small  party ;  ^  — and  finally  those  who  occupied  the  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  two  parties,  and  entertained  similar  yiews  wiUi 
iiiose  of  Ensebios  (^  Gresarea,  of  whose  system  we  have  spoken  above. 
From  these  last  sprang  up  afterwards  the  party  called  Semi-Arians. 
It  was  the  wish  of  these  last,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  should 
be  settled  only  in  such  general  expressions  as  had  hitherto  satimed  the 
Christian  want,  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  difference  which  divided 
the  two  contending  parties,  nothing  was  to  be  defined,  and  each  of  the 
parties  might  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  language  according  to  its  own 
meaning.  Many  of  the  decided  expressions  of  Arius  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Sdn  of  God  must,  beyond  question,  have  appeared  offensive  even 
to  the  dominant  middle  party  at  the  council ;  and  such  expressions  could 
easily  be  laid  hold  of,  to  represent  him  to  the  Orientals  as  an  opponent 
of  the  old  church  doctrine  of  the  Triad.^  A  condemnation  of  these 
Arian  propositions  might  doubtiess  have  been  easily  carried  through,  if, 
en  the  other  side,  the  party  defendmg  the  Homoousion  had  not  also 
raised  an  opposition  to  the  dominant  church  doctrine  of  the  East,  and 
if  certain  individuals  had  not  come  out  as  mediators  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  Several  bishops  who  belonged  to  that  second  (after- 
wards denominated  the  Semi- Arian)  party,  zealously  exerted  themselves 
to  establish  peace,  and  to  reduce  to  silence  those  who  were  eamestiy 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius.^  They  endeavored  to  show,  that  the 
expressions  of  Arius  did  not,  at  least,  have  any  such  offensive  sense,  as 
they  appeared  to  have  on  the  first  glance  ;  and  they  proposed  certain 
0^neral  formulas  of  agreement,  with  which  both  parties  might  be  satisfied. 
The  leaders  of  the  Arian  party,  entering  into  these  forms  of  agreement, 
declared  themselves  ready  te  retract  the  offensive  expressions,  and  to 
adopt  the  doctrinal  technology  hitherto  in  use  in  the  Eastern  church, 
which  in  truth  they  could  very  well  explain  according  to  their  own 
sense.  A  prominent  part  was  taken  among  the  authors  of  peace,  espe- 
eiaUy  by  the  learned  bishop  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.  He  laid  before  the 
council  a  confession  of  fsuth,  containing  the  doctrine  which,  as  he  said, 
had  been  held  forth  from  the  first  by  the  bishops  in  his  church,  —  the 
confession  which  he  had  received  in  his  earliest  religious  instruction 
and  at  his  baptism,  and  which  as  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  he  had  con- 
stantly preached.  This  creed  distinctiy  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  but  in  such  expressions  as,  although,  according  to  the 
Mi  import  of  the  conceptions  thereby  denoted,  they  stood  in  contradio- 
tioQ  with  the  Arian  tenets  consistentiy  understood,  yet  might  be  very 

^  Which  Athanasins,  to  be  rare,  nowhere  received,  as  well  as  what  he  says  also  in 

tetimates,  since  he  makes  all  the  opponents  the  epistola  ad  Afros,  \  5,  with  regard  to 

of  strict  Arianism  advocates-  of  the  Ho-  the  agreement  in  the  condemnation  of  the 

moonsion,  and  wholly  overlooks  the  middle  Arian  dogmas,  except  that,  owing  to  the 

party.                       '  confusion  of  parties  already  allnded  to,  be 

•  Accordingly  that  may  be  perfectly  true,  inferred  too  much  from  this  circumstance, 

wldcfa  Athanasins,  in  the  epistola  ad  episco-  *  Enstathius  of  Antioch,  as  dted  by  The- 

pos  JBgypti  et  libyse,  ^13,  says  with  regard  odoret.  1.  8.    *OfioO  nvef  U  avmceinK  ^oft- 

to  the  general  mnrmor  of  aisapprobiuion  vo/m  wpofitMofuvoi  r^p  elpii»K  KoreaiyQeap 

with  which  the  eoqOaiuUkms  of  Anna  were  fAf  iacwirQQ  Todr  6fiara  Xfytw  tUrdimc 
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well  united  with  those  tenets  by  Anus,  without  pmg  up  lus  own  point 
of  view.^ 

This  confession  had  the  adyantue  of  being  compoeed|  for  ^  most 
mrt,  of  scriptural  ptiraseology,  which  was  considered  bv  the  party  of 
Eusebins  as  being  a  pecuhar  merit.  In  the  creed  of  Arius,  as  in  the 
fbnnula  of  the  Homoousion,  they  especially  censured  the  use  of  ezpiea- 
sions  not  conformed  to  the  language  of  scripture,  but  certainly  not  on 
altogether  good  grounds  ;  for  as  the  forms  of  ezpres&on  emfdoyed  by 
the  scriptures  have  quite  another  purpose  in  view  than  the  close  define 
tion  of  doctrinal  conceptions,  and  as,  moreover,  new  forms  of  error 
require  to  be  met  by  new  forms  of  doctrinal  expressuon,  so  the  acrip- 
tund  phraseology  cannot  always  be  exactly  the  best  adapted  for  the 
antithetic  determination  of  a  dogmatic  conception,  and  the  met  that  the 
expressions  employed  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  scripture  cannot  be 
considered  as  exactly  a  valid  objection  to  their  employment.  The 
advocates  of  the  Homoousion  might  very  properly  reply,  on  their  own 
nart,  that  the  ofUi/  important  thing  was  to  detenmne  that  if  not  the 
Xanguag^j  yet  the  conception  which  it  designated,  was  derived  substaor 
tially  from  the  Bible.^ 

But  although  this  symbol  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  doctrinal  in- 
terest  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Eastern  church,  yet  the  advocates  of 
the  Anti-Arian  system  of  unity  had  still  this  very  circumstance  tc 
object  to  in  it,  that  it  still  left  a  foot-hold  for  the  whole  Ariaa  doc- 
tnne.^ 

1  Christ  b  rov  ^sov  loyog^  i^cdf  i«  i^«w,  Nicene  creed  itself  manifestly  grew  oat  </ 

fUc  **  ^«'"^,  ^f^  ^«  Cw7r>  TTpuTOTOKog  vumfc  this  Easehian  formula,  with  the  simple  td* 

T^  KTiaeciCy  irpd  iravruv  tuv  aluvuv  Ik  tov  ditions  of  the  antitheses  to  Arianism,  and 

irarpdc  yeyan'fjfievoi.     That  Christ  was  a  of  t}ie  Homoousion.    Besides,  the  aoconnt 

Divine  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  other  ex-  of  Athnnasius  evinces  that  the  ooancil  wis 

ittence,  that  he  came  into  existence  prior  in  the  first  place  satisfied  with  those  gene- 

to  the  whole  temporal  system,  Arius  also  ral  definitions  which  alone  Ensebiiu  meaol 

certainly  supposed;  and  Ixstwcen  a  yew^atc  to  express.    In  his  epistola  ad  Afh)s,  f  5^ 

in  deov  and  mate,  there  wa<),  in  fact,  accord-  he  says,  that  the  hishops  originally  would 

kw  to  his  view,  no  diflt;rcnce.  have  established,  instead  of  the  Arian  defl- 

*  'OtI  d  Kol  tiJj  ot)rci>f  h  raig  ypa^^  elaw  nitions,    the   expressions    more    eenendly 

al  Xi^ttCi  u?-^  tvv  kK  Ttjv  ■)pa^>Cw  diavoiav  recognized,  which  were  contained  in  the 

ixovai  Kol  ravT^  ^Kipuvovfjirvat  OTifiaivovau  scriptures  themselves,  (rdf  ruv  ypa^Ofp  hfHh 

▲thanas.  de  decretis  sjnodi  Nicenie,  §  21.  "Xoyav^oc  '^^tt/Q^  as,  ror  ecample,  the  ez- 

^  Eusebius  observes,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  pression  kK  ^eov  eivai  t^  fyacL,  the  expreiK 

that   nobody    could    bring   any  objection  sion  that  the  Son  was  the  ovvofu^  oo^  fuvi 

against  this  confession  of  faith.    But  Eus-  rot)  irarpdc,  "^ebg  aXrj^ivoc^  and  this  in  Act 

tathius  of  Antioch  says,  that  this  creed  was  agrees  entirely  with  that  whidi  Ewebhis 

received  with  marks  of  universal  disappro-  desired.    In  the  book  de  decretis  s.  n^ 

bfttion,  and  demolished  before  the  eyes  of  Athannsius  says,  the  intention  at  first  wu 

•U.    Enstathius,  however,  the  warm'oppo-  simply  to  establish,  that  the  Son  of  God 

nent  of  Eusebius,  is  liable  to  suspicion  in  was   the  eUuv  wv  Trarpdf,  Sfwioc  re  mt 

what  ho  here  says.    Moreover,  h»  report  &napa22aKT0^  Karik    rravra    r^  mirp^,  Ktd 

Itands  in  contradiction  with  all  we  know  arpeirroc  Kai  all  koI  Iv  at>ry  elvai  aduupi- 

mpecting  the   predominant   tendency  of  ra^.    These  definitions,  too,  agree  rery  well 

the  Eastern  church  in  this  and  the  'next  with  the  Euscbian  system  of  doctrine,  and 

mccceding  times.    It  is  impossible  to  see  with  the  objects  which  he  wished  to  accom- 

what  could  give  offence  to  the  Eastern  bish-  plish  at  the  council.    Had  these  articles 

ops  in  tills  symbol  of  fiiith.    The  fourth  only  been  established,  then,  for  the  present, 

Antiochian  creed,  which  afterwards  obtain-  tlie*intemal  controversies  in  the  bosom  of 

ed  especial  authority  with  the  major  por-  the  Oriental  church  would  have  been  huhel 

tion  of  the  Eastern  chureh,  coincided  in  It  is  also  possible  to  reconcile  the  aoconnt 

the  main  with  this  creed  of  Ensebias.    The  of  Kartathini  with  the  other  acewmti  whkk 
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Hie  party  of  fhe  bishop  Alexander  mui  satisfied,  it  is  tme,  with  these 
ttrticles  of  fiiiih ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared,  that,  as  the 
expresrions  of  this  creed  could  still  be  explained  by  the  Arians  after 
Hieir  own  sense,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  add  such  other  proposi- 
lions  as  would  effectually  exclude  the  blasphemous  doctrines  of  Anus ; 
■ad  this  party  had  on  its  side  the  powerful  suffrage  of  the  emperor  him- 
self.^ Constantine  had,  without  doubt,  been  brought  to  a  decision,  by 
fhe  influence  of  those  bishops  who  happened  last  to  possess  the  most 
authority  with  him,  namely,  Hosius  and  his  associates  ;  and  he  decided 
in  favor  of  the  addition  of  the  Homoousion.  K  we  may  credit  the  report 
ol  Eusebius,  tiie  emperor  himself  even  dogmatized  on  the  question,  how 
the  Homoousion  ought  to  be  understood  ;  how  it  was  not  to  be  conceived 
under  any  image  of  sense,  as  if  the  one  divine  essence  had  been  sepax^ 
aled  into  several  homogeneous  parts.     This  might  have  been  a  pcnnt 

we  have  died,  if  m  sappote  that  he  is  ]>rooeeding  in  the  fint  place  tolelT  horn  Um 
neakiag,  not  of  a  creed  proposed  by  Ease-  emperor.  The  latter  oUIs  apon  the  bishops 
nas  of  Ccsarea,  bat  of  one  proposed  by  to  adopt  the  creed  of  Easeblas,  and  simply 
XosebiiiB  of  Nioomedia,  m  whicn  tiiis  latter,  to  add  to  it  the  word  Homoounm^  the  rigM 
to  jodge  by  the  fragment  qaotcd  in  Am-  way  of  andorstanding  which  he  expUuna. 
brose,  L  III.  de  fide,  c  7,  had  endeavored  to  From  these  additional  clauses,  recommend* 
defend  the  Arian  conception  of  the  Son  of  cd  by  the  emperor  himself,  the  bishops  were 
God.  Comp.  Theodoret  1. 7.  Everything  led  to  make  several  other  antithetic  addi^ 
|0es,  then,  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  prepon-  tions ;  and  thus  arose  the  Nicene  creed, 
derance  which  originally  existed  of  the  £fuse-  Athanasius  and  Eusebius  may  both  be 
faian,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled.  Semi-  right,  and  both  be  wrong, — both,  according 
Arian  part^.  In  accordance  with  the  truth,  to  their  different  party-interest,  giving  prom- 
and  agreeing  with  Eusebius,  Athanasius  incnce  to  one  thing,  and  suppressino;  anoth- 
•bo  reports,  that  the  council  was  not  satis-  er.  The  proposal  concerning  the  Homoon- 
led  with  these  articles,  for  the  very  reason  sion  may  first  have  come  from  the  part  of 
duU  it  was  remarked  that  the  Arians  under-  the  bishops.  But  as  it  met  with  opposition, 
stood  and  interpreted  them  in  their  own  the  emperor,  whom  the  bishop  Hosius  or 
way.  But  when  now  he  proceeds  to  de-  Cordova  and  others  had  made  familiar  with 
rire  the  additions  inserted  m  opposition  to  the  part  which,  in  pursuance  of  their  oh- 
ArianisoL,  and  with  a  view  to  preclude  the  jects,  he  was  to  play  at  the  council,  took  ap 
possibility  of  its  introduction,  from  the  same  the  word,  recommended  the  Homoousion, 
nshops  who  had  at  first  proposed  these  other  and  declared  himself  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
•iticles,  he  must,  without  any  doubt,  have  inoffcnsivcncss  of  this  expression.  There 
here  confounded  the  two  parties  together,  maybe  some  truth  at  bottom  in  the  account 
Im.  troth,  it  is,  abstractly  confiidered.  m  the  of  Philostorgius,  I.  7,  that  Alexander,  pre- 
h%hest  degree  improbable,  that  those  who  viously  to  the  opening  of  the  Nioene  conn- 
aimed  at  a  marked  opposition  to  Arianism,  cil,  had  combined  with  the  party  of  the 
would,  in  the  first  place,  propose  articles  bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  that  is,  vvith  tha 
respecting  which  they  knew  beforehand,  court-party  in  Nicomcdia,  at  a  synod  to  et- 
tbit  the  Arians  would  be  willing  to  snb-  tablish  the  Homoousion.  The  voice  of  the 
ieribe  to  them.  Besides  it  might  not  be  so  emperor  had,  with  many  bishops,  more 
easy,  in  considering  the  transactions  of  so  weight  than  it  ought  to  have  had  according 
wmieroas  an  assembly,  where  everything  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  The  party 
pcrfaapi  did  not  proceed  according  to  the  of  Alexander  now  ventured  with  the  more 
itricteat  order,  accurately  to  discriminate  boldness  to  press  the  other  antithetic  deft- 
what  belonged  to  the  difrerent  parties,  es-  nitions,  which  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
penally  for  one  who  himself  contemplated  course,  the  Homoousion.  But  Eusebiae 
the  whole  nnder  the  bias  of  a  party  inter>  preferred  rather  to  have  it  appear  that  be 
Cft  So,  in  fact,  Eustathins  of  Antioch  says  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
himsetf:  Td  oo^c  ^  rbv  tt^  mikoavdpia;  than  to  that  of  the  other  bishops;  and  h« 
kj^  obt  oldcretlfu  yp&^tv.  imagined  also  that  he  could  best  Justify  hie 
1  Athanasius  represents  everything  as  conduct  to  his  community,  if  he  adduced 
prooecding  solely  nom  the  bishops  them-  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  —  if  he  de- 
•elrei,  and  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  dared  that  'he  had  yielded  to  a  formnla 
the  hifloenee  of  the  emperor; —  which,  at  proposed  and  reoommended  by  the  emperor 
hie  particnlar  point  of  view,  was  nataraL  mniBelfl 
Bat  Soi^ai  repiteente  erefTtfafaag   as 
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often  ^scassed  in  his  presence  ;  since  it  was  well  known,  (hat  the  oeoa* 
mon  which  it  gave  for  sensuous  representations  was  the  common  objection 
of  the  Orientals  to  the  Homoousion.  The  party  of  Alexander,  who  now 
had  on  their  side  the  weight  of  the  imperial  authority,  proceeded  to 
require  in  addition  to  the  Homoousion,  still  other  antithetic  danaai^ 
which  had  the  same  object  in  view.  Perhaps  it  had  been  agreed  on 
by  the  heads  of  the  do^atical  court-party  at  that  time,  that  the  decla- 
ration of  the  emperor  m  favor  of  the  Homoousion  should  be  made  the 
watch-word  for  proposing  a  still  more  complete  antithess  to  Arianism* 
In  this  way,  by  the  union  of  the  antithetic  clauses  with  the  articles  of 
fiuth  proposed  by  Eusebius,  was  produced  the  famous  Niceno  creed.^ 
Moreover,  the  condemnation,  by  name,  of  the  main  characteristio  pro> 
positions  of  Arius  was  adopted  mto  tliis  creed  ;  and  the  condemnatory 
gentence  was  passed  not  merely  upon  the  doctrines,  but,  according  to  the 
previous  custom,  doctrines  and  persons  were  put  together,  and  the 
mdividuals  condemned  also,  who  had  proposed  such  offensive  thin^ 

Now  although  the  majority  of  the  council  might  perhaps  a^e  m  the 
articles  asainst  that  part  of  the  Arian  creed  which  placed  the  Son  of 
God  on alevel  with  creatures,^  yet  the  definitions  of  the  dfiooOauv and  of 
the  yewffmc  U  r^  abaiac  were  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  Oriental 
Wpe  of  doctrine.  Hence  there  arose  much  opposition  to  these  defim- 
tu>ns :  on  the  first  day  after  they  were  presented,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
absolutely  refused  his  assent  to  them.^  But  after  many  explanations, 
he  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  he  says  in  the  pastoral  letter  to  lus 
ehurch,  which  he  sent  from  Nice,* — interpreting  the  new  articles  of  the 
ereed  according  to  the  sense  of  his  own  doctrinal  system,  not  withoul 
some  degree  of  disingenuous  sophistry.*  The  principal  article  respecting 
-the  Homoousion,  which,  in  fact,  had  already  been  approved,  even  by 
the  peace-loving  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  another  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  was  mtcnded  to  establish  it  at  Nice,  Eusebius,  by  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  unsettied  use  of  philosophical  and  doctrinal  terms  in 

^  To  the  phnse  i9e6f  U  ^cov  was  added,  tributcd  to  God  the  Father  alone.    It  mi 

fa  opposition  to  the  Arinn  mode  of  under-  a  dubious  matter,  then,  for  him  to  join  fa 

■tending  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  in  reference  this  anathema.    He  got  along  by  a  sophit- 

to  Christ  ^see  above)  the  word  uXrf^ivoc ;  —  tical  interpretation,  r^erring  the  yiwipiHfpoi^ 

to  yiwrj^evra^  with  a  view  to  guard  against  in  the  condemned  proposition,  to  the  kumam 

tbe  Arian  practice  of  identitving  it  with  birth ;  and  so  he  found  no  diffii*aUj,  as  he 

Krlcdetc,  was  added  o^  rrour&ivrcu  himself  declared,  in  receiving  this  also ;  as 

'  The  opposition  between  i&eoc  and  rrto-  in  truth  the  doctrine  of  Christ  a  divine  ex* 

ft^ —  yew^  and  mxav.  btence  before  his  birth  was  one  universal^ 

'  Athanas.  dccret  S.  n.  |  3.    Ilpd  ftiac  acknowledged.    By  this  last  remark,  fam^ 

ipvovfitvoc,  6ftuc  iarepw  vmypaiftac.  ever,  he  in  fact  refuted  his  own  intefpraiar* 

*  Tot)  r^c  ^'t-pip^  OKonov  itpb  d^hikfiCiv  tion  *,  for  how  could  it  have  occurred  to  aaf 
tfiuv  Kttftevov.  one  to  set  up  a  counter  proposition  to  aa 

*  This  properly  betrays  Itself  only  in  the  erroneous  doctrine  which  nobody  mafap 
ease  of  one  article,  if  Eusebius  could  ap-  tained  ?  Athanasins  was  not  slow  to  take 
prove,  the  condemnation  of  the  Arian  pro*  advantage  of  the  weak  spot  which  Evsebt 
position,  that  the  Son  of  God  np6  rov  ynnni-  us  here  exposed ;  and  objected  to  him  ihali 
vTvot  ohK  ipr.  This  proposition  of  Arius  by  such  an  interpretation,  he  threw  the  soa* 
does  in  hd  |)erfectly  agree  with  Eusebius's  pidon  of  entertaining  such  an  einmcflvi 
^stem  of  faith,  (see  above ;)  and  at  least  doctrine  on  his  friend  Ariui  himaeU^  ag 
■ome  aimilar  proposition  seemed  to  himself  whom  this  condemnatory  acticfa  had 
necessary,  in  order  to  hold  fast  the  notioo  framed, 
of  abiolBte  cansality,  whidi  waa  to  be  at- 
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those  times,  eould  eaaSy  explain  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 
This  propoataon,  according  to  his  interpretation,  denoted  nothing  else 
fiian  ue  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  Qod  aboye  all  comparison  with  cre> 
ited  beingEi,  and  his  perfect  likeness  to  the  Father.^  It  peifaaps  may 
be  the  case,  that  Eusebios,  as  he  avowed  in  his  pastoral  letter,  explained 
himself  before  the  cooncil  of  Nice  itself,  witn  regard  to  the  sense  in 
which  he  received  the  Homoonsion.  The  important  point  witii  the  em* 
peror  Constantine  was,  that  the  proposition  regarding  the  Homoousioii, 
of  the  imp<nrtance  of  which  he  had  been  persuaded,  should  be  received 
by  all :  what  the  properly  orthodox  and  what  the  heterodox  sense  mi^ 
be,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  article,  it  is  hardly  probable  that. he  could 
io  nicely  distinguish.'  With  perfect  honesty,  Eusebius  might  condemn  the 
Arian  formulas,  especially  since  they  contamed  d'lstinctions  not  to  be 
met  with  in  scripture ;  and  since  all  the  strife  and  confusion  in  the 
church  had  grown  out  of  the  employment  of  such  distinctions,  the  use 
of  which,  therefore,  he  himself  had  always  carefully  avoided. 

There  were  many  others  who  adopted  the  Nicene  creed  in  the  same 
sense  with  Eusebius,  interpreting  it  in  accordance  with  their  own  doo> 
trinal  system ;  so  that  the  ifwoOawv  was  for  them  nothing  more  tfaaa 
a  designation  of  the  SfMonK  icor'  aitaiav  (likeness  in  respect  to  essence.) 
At  first,  seventeen  bishops,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  strictiy  Arian 
party,  declined  to  go  with  the  majority.  But  as  the  creed  was  to  be 
made  known  under  the  imperial  authority,  and  threatened  all  who 
would  not  adopt  it  with  the  loss  of  their  places  and  condemnation,  as 
refractory  subjects,^  the  greater  part  of  these  yielded  through  fear ;  and 
there  remidned,  finally,  but  two  Dishops,be8i^s  Arius,  namely  Theonas 
of  Marmarica  in  Libya,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  who  declared  withr 
out  reserve  against  tiie  Nicene  creed.  The  two  zealous  per^nal  friends 
of  Arius  themselves,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  suh> 
scribed  the  creed;  declaring  with  Eusebius  of  Gaesarea,  that  they 
.yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace,  afler  having  expressed  their  views  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood,  so  as  to  be  free  firom  all 
objection.^  Still  they  refused  to  subscribe,  with  the  rest,  the  condemr 
aatory  clauses  against  the  Arian  doctrines,  not,  as  they  avowed,  because 
they  did  not  aeree  with  the  others  as  to  the  doctrinal  matter,  bat 
beeause,  accordmg  to  the  way  in  which  they  had  learned  to  understand 

1  napanraTudv    rd  fnijAefuav   ift^peiau  he  came  into  existence  in  hepyel^y  already 

Vjpdf  td  7«VM7Td  KTiaftara  rdv  vtop  ro0  ^eo0  existed,  like  all  things  else  in  the  Father,  m 

fuvu  6k  IV  nctTpi  Korii  navra  rp6irov  Autfdfiety — it  woald,  we  mnst  admit,  be  eXr 

dvai.    When  Athanasios,  then,  (de  ceedingly  plain,  how  little  familiar  Conatan- 

irnod.  nic.  \  9,)  accuses  Ensebins  of  tine  was  with  the  system  he  would  defend, 

haviiig,  by  bis  approbation  of  the  Homooa-  and  how  easily  he  conld  be  ratisficd  wiA 

rion,  fai  hk  paatond  letter,  reroked  his  earlier  any  interpretationa,  prorided  only  the  fbms 

ioetrine  aa  being  incorrect,  the  charge  is  were  adhered  to. 

•Itogctlier  vntme ;  fbr,  as  Ensebins  express-        *  Contra  dirina  statnta  renientes,  i  ti 

m  Ufliseif,  H  is  dear  that  be  interpreted  lUtnta  imperatoris,  aocording  to  the  dtekh 

tMs  d&ttinetkm  only  in  accordance  with  the  matic  langnase  of  those  times.   So  Bnmi9 

dodrioal  system  wfaidi  he  had  constantly  expresses  it,  L  5,  in  the  sense  of  the  empft* 

^nr  it  is  true,  as  Eesebnis  reports,  that  «  For  tfaer  were  afterwards  aUe  to  » 

tfM  emperor  interpreted  the  condemnation  peal  to  the  fact  that  they  had  done  this,  ia 

of  Ilia  proportion,  frpd  rod  yrviTr^^Mi  o«a  their  memorial  sent  to  the  Ushopi,  dtcd  li 

|v,iBtfae8eDMtiiattha8oaof  Qod^bifae  Bswiiei,  L  14> 
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the  doctrines  of  Arias  from  his  written  and  onl  commnniimtiniw,  Iktj 
ooold  not  believe  that  he  had  actually  taoj^t  the  doctrines  be  wss 
accused  of  teaching.  At  that  time  the  tUng  was  overiooked ;  bul  Anns 
and  his  two  fiuthful  friends  were  exccHnmunicated,  as  teachers  of  arm, 
from  the  chnrchy  deposed  from  their  spiritoal  office,  and  by  the  emperor 
Constantine  condemned  to  banishment.  The  latter  was  at  tUs  time 
Ofverflowing  with  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  whioh  now 
appeared  to  him  as  blasphemous,  and  subvermve  of  all  Christianity ;  and 
this  fanaticism  impelled  him  already  to  apply  all  the  expedients  of  the 
Byzantine  despotism  to  suppress  these  doctrines  entirely.  In  an  ediot 
issued  at  this  time,  he  places  Anus  in  the  same  class  with  Porphyfj, 
the  antagonist  of  Christianity  ;  and  directed  that  all  the  writmn  cif 
Arius,  as  those  of  Porphyry,  should  be  burned,  —  the  penalty  of  dealh 
e?en  being  threatened  against  those  who  should  be  detected  in  any 
clandestine  attempt  to  preserve  these  writings.  While  Constantine 
was  in  this  state  of  feeling,  Eusebius  and  Theognis,  who  had  already  ren- 
dered themselves  suspected  by  the  emperor  in  refusing  to  snbacribe 
the  condemnatory  clause,  could  not  long  remain  protected  against  lus 
diqdeasnre ;  but  it  turned  out,  as  Theonas  and  Secundus  had  for^old 
them,  that  they  soon  shared  the  same  fSaite  with  the  latter.  Three 
months  afker  the  close  of  the  council/  they  also  were  deposed  from  their 
places  and  banished. 

In  hcij  however,  the  manner  in  which  the  controversies  had  been 
decided  by  the  council  of  Nice  could  only  contain  the  seeds  for  new  <fis- 
pates  ;  for  there  was  here  no  cordial  union  springing  freely,  by  a  natural 
course  of  development,  out  of  inward  conviction ;  but  a  forced  and 
artificial  union  of  men,  still  widely  separated  by  their  different  modes  cf 
thinking,  oif,  a  creed  which  had  been  imposed  on  them,  and  which  was 
differently  expounded  according  to  the  different  doctrinal  interests  of 
the  several  parties.  Thus  it  happened,  that  while  for  the  present  no 
party  ventured  as  yet  to  come  out  decidedly  against  the  Homoousion, 
still  those  who  had  received  it,  explidning  it  to  mean  Homoiousion, 
accused  tiie  others,  who  interpreted  it  and  held  it  fast  in  its  proper  and 
original  signification,  of  Sabellianism ;  while  the  latter  accused  the 
fixmer  of  Tritheism.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  disputes 
between  the  bishop  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  the  bishop  Eusebius  dT 
Csesarea,  —  two  men  radically  opposed  to  each  other  before,  in  th«r 
whole  theolo^cal  bent ;  the  former  bemg  a  lealous  opponent,  the  other 
a  no  less  zealous  adherent,  of  the  school  of  Origen. 

Yet  the  major  part  of  the  Eastern  church  would  naturally  strive  to 
themselves  of  the  imposed  articles  of  the  Nicene  creed ;  and  as 
Constantine,  witiiout  an  independent  Judgment  of  lus  own  and  a  welt 

Sounded  insight  into  these  doctrinal  controverries,  was  governed  by 
e  chan^g  influence  of  the  different  parties  at  court,  so  that  whidh 
had  procured  for  the  Homoourion  a  momentary  victory  in  the  Eastern 
ohoreh  midit  soon  take  a  turn  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  Con* 
8tentine*s  sister  Constantia,  the  widow  of  licinius,  who  possessed  great 
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infliienee  irith  lier  brother,  maintained  ike  best  nnderstanding  wifli 
SoBebhis  of  Caaaarea ;  and  she  had  taken  as  her  spiritual  ffoide  a  pre»- 
Ijter  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  Arian  party,  and  who  femid 
meanB  of  eonyindng  her  that  Arius  had  been  nnjnstly  condemned.^ 

On  her  death,  in  the  jear  827,  Gonstantia  very  earnestly  recone 
vended  the  presbyter  above  mentioned  to  her  brother.  He  acquired 
tiie  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  also, 
that  injustice  had  been  aone  to  Anus,  and  that  personal  pasmons  had 
had  much  more  to  do  in  these  disputes,  than  any  interest  in  behalf  of 
•omd  doctrine.  Constantine  had  alr^y  once  invited  Anus  to  visit 
flie  court ;  but  the  latter,  it  seems,  could  not  feel  confidence  enough  in 
the  emperor's  intentions.  He  now  sent  a  second  express  message, 
aararing  Arius  that  it  was  the  emperor's  purpose  to  idiow  him  favor, 
and  send  him  back  to  Alexandria.  Arius  presented  to  the  emperor 
a  oonfeasion  of  fidth,  in  which,  without  entering  into  the  points  of  oiftr* 
tnoe,  he  expressed  in  very  general  language  his  belief  m  the  doctrine 
of  flie  Father,  Son,'  and  Holy  Ohoet,  tau^t  by  scripture  and  by  the 
eommoQ  tradition  of  the  church.  He  besought  the  emperor  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  idle  controversies  on  mere  speculative  questions,'  so  that 
sdusms  nught  be  healed,  and  all,  united  in  one,  might  pray  for  the  peace- 
able reign  of  the  emperor  and  for  his  whole  family.  Constantme  was  satis- 
fied with  this  confession.  Arius  was  again  received  to  favor,  (between  the 
veara  828  and  829  ;)  and  his  two  friends,  Theognis  and  Eusebius  of 
!cncomedia,  were  now  easily  enabled  to  obtain  £eir  recall.^  We  per- 
eeive  from  the  confession  of  Arius,  and  from  the  satisfaction  with  which 
Constantine  received  it,  what  were  the  prevailing  views  of  the  latter 
respecting  these  matters  at  the  present  time.  After  having  been 
e&lnted  but  for  a  short  period  in  favor  of  the  Homoousion,  he  had  been 
drawn  back  again  to  those  earlier  views,  which  would  so  much  more 
readily  present  themselves  to  a  layman  contemplating  the  matter  simply 
in  its  outward  aspects,  that  personal  passions  and  a  self-willed,  disputa- 
tboa  spirit  had  given  to  these  question^y  which  did  not  pert^  in  the 

S  MIglit  we  place  any  reliance  on  the  tea-  cisiTC ;  many  of  them  being  simply  grounded 

Anonv  of  the  Arian  historian,  Philostor-  on  the  Tiew  whirh  mnst  be  taken  of  the 

gios,  D.  e.  L  S,  the  adTioe  of  Constantia  Nicene   council   in   the  Catholic  chnrdL 

had  had  iome  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  This  letter  possesses,  on  the  contrary,  everj 

Koeoe  council  itself.    As  she  must  have  mark  of  genuineness.    But,  accoraing  to 

been  well  aofuainted  with  her  brother*8  this  letter,  we  must  necessarily  place  tiie 

hebilB,  she  advised  her  fiiends  at  the  Nicene  recall  of  Arius  before  the  return  of  theee 

eoandl  to  receive  for  the  present  the  Ho-  two  bishoM,  as  the  letter  expressly  presup- 

BKxmsion,  which  her  brother  was  now  firm-  poses  it  The  reasons  which  mduced  Welch 

Vf  reaolred  to  hold  fast,  and  give  it  their  to  place  the  recall  of  Arius  at  a  later  period, 

own  interpretation ; —  means  would  venr  even  so  late  as  A.D.ddO,  are  not  imj^ortantj 

Mxm  be  nmnd  to  draw  him  off  from  it  for  although  Socrates  says  that  Anns  haa 

tgthi.  been  called  by  the  emperor  to  Cbnstantino- 

*  On  thii  point  the  Identity  of  the  Krietf  pie,  yet  it  by  no  means  fblk>ws  from  tfrfii 
Od  yrvvvoif  was  jnnesnppoeed,  entirely  in  that  the  consecration  of  the  new  residenei^ 
aeoordance  with  hu  doctrine :  Tdv  U  tov  A.D.  3S0,  had  preceded ;  for  first,  aa  it  re- 
narpdf  «pd  invruv  aUiwjip  ytYewfiiiivw  spects  the  place,  Socrates  might  eaiOv  be 
di^  JAyov^  d^  oirit  xavra  tyiveTa,  in  an  enor,  and  br  an  anachroniem  miall* 

>  Zarr^fura  lud  ntpuMfokoyioL  tnte  ConstantinoiMe  for  Kicomediai  or  H 

*  The  arguments  which  have  been  urged  may  even  be,  that  Constantine  happened  at 
agunet  the  genuineness  of  the  above-cited  the  very  time  that  he  sent  fbrArins,  to  be  at 
letter  of  theee  two  biihoM,  by  which  they  BgnanfinB,  before  dint  citv  bad  es  jet  bsii| 

-^^  IP ^  ffgifgg^  10  \igfQg^  are  Bot  da-   coarertad faito iha Impcml  r'^^ 
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lioast  to  tbe  esaentiah  of  Ghristiamty,  an  undue  importence.  The 
peror  entertuning  this  view  of  the  matter,  all  who  agreed  in  repreaeatp 
mg  the  doctrinal  differences  as  unimportant  would  espedally  reoonunend 
themselves  to  his  favor ;  while  all  who  were  unwilhngi  finr  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  emperor,  to  moderate  their  teal  in  behalf  of  a  truth  whidk 
they  found  to  be  mtimatelj  connected  with  the  essence  of  Ghristiaitttjr) 
would  easily  become  suspected  and  hated  by  him^  as  uneasy,  oositflD- 
tious,  and  disorderly  men. 

Hence  may  be  explamed  the  contests  which,  first  and  preemi- 
nently, the  remarkable  person  had  to  pass  through  who  had  now 
become  the  head  of  the  Homoousion  party  in  the  Eastern  churdu  For 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  bishop  Alexander 
had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  archdeacon  Adianasius,  a  man  fiur 
his  superior  in  intellect  and  resolute  energy.  Athanasius  had  probaUy 
been  already,  up  to  this  very  time,  the  soul  <^  the  party  in  &YOt  cf  the 
Homoousion ;  and  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the  bishop  Alexander  had 
been  led  to  decide  that  nothing  should  be  yielded  m  order  to  the 
restoration  of  Arius.^  Moreover,  he  had  already  distinguished  himsdf 
at  the  Nicene  council,  by  the  seal  and  acuteness  with  which  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence,  and  combated  Arianism. 
By  pursuing,  with  strict  consistency  and  unwavering  firmness,  during  m 
active  life  of  neariy  half  a  century,  and  amid  every  variety  of  fortune 
and  many  persecutions  and  sufferings,  the  same  object,  in  opposition  to 
those  parties  whose  doctrinal  views  were  either  unsettled  in  tiiemaelves, 
or  liable  to  veer  about  with  every  change  of  the  air  at  court,  he  contribui> 
ed  in  a  great  measure  to  promote  the  victory  of  the  Homoousion  in  the 
Eastern  church.  If  we  consider  the  connection  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
in  the  doctrinal  system  of  this  father,  we  shall  doubtless  be  led  to  see, 
that,  in  contending  for  the  Homoousion,  he  by  no  means  contended  bt 
a  mere  speculative  formula,  standing  in  no  manner  of  connection  with 
w£at  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  that,  in  this  controversy, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  barely  dialectic  or  speculative  interest,  but 
in  reality  an  essentially  Christian  interest,  which  actuated  him.  On 
the  holdmg  fSeut  to  the  Homoousion  depended,  in  his  view,  the  whole 
unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  Grod,  the  completeness  of  the 
revelation  of  Grod  in  Christ,  the  reality  of  the  redemption  which 
Christ  wrought,  and  of  the  communion  with  Grod  restored  by  him 
to  man.  ^*  If  Christ,"  so  argued  Athanasius  against  the  Arian  doo- 
trine,  "  differed  from  other  creatures  simply  as  being  the  only  creature 
immediately  produced  by  Gkni,  his  essence  being  wholly  distinct  from 
the  essence  of  Gh)d,  then  he  could  not  bring  the  creature  into  fel* 
lowship  with  Qod,  since  we  must  be  constrained  to  conceive  of  some- 
tfamg  still,  intermediate  between  him,  as  a  creature,  and  the  £vine 
essence  which  <Uffered  tnm  him,  something  whereby  he  might  stand  in 
communion  with  God ;  —  and  this  intermediate  being  would  be  precisely 
Hkt  Son  of  Ood  in  the  proper  sense.  In  analymng  the  conoeption  d 
God  commumcated  to  the  creature,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 

1  For  one  of  tlM  dmgM  brongfat  againtt  falm  hj  hk  opponenti,  toe  Athiw.  tpolo^ 
a  Ailnosi  f  §• 
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lift  at  fhe  eoneeptkm  of  that  which  requires  nothing  intermediate  in 
cider  to  communion  with  God ;  —  which  does  not  participate  m  God's 
«0ence  as  sometlung  foreign  from  itself,  but  which  is  itself  the  self- 
eommnnicating  essence  of  God.^  This  is  the  only  Son  of  Grod,  the 
being  who  can  be  so  caUed  in  the  proper  sense,  ^e  expresuons  Son 
of  God,  and  cUvine  generation,  are  of  a  symbolical  nature,  and  denote 
rimplj  the  communication  of  the  divine  essence.  It  is  only  on  the 
sappodtion  that  Christ  is,  in  this  ^sense  alone,  the  proper  Son  of  God, 
that  he  can  make  rational  creatures  children  of  Goa.  It  is  the  Logos 
who  imMrts  himself  to  them,  dwells  within  them,  through  whom  they 
live  in  God— the  Son  of  God  within  them,  through  the  feUowship  with 
whom  they  become  themselves  children  of  God.''  It  is  here  seen  how 
to  Atfaanasius  the  idea  of  the  Homoousion  presented  itself  in  connecticm 
with  what  constitutes  the  root  and  groundwork  of  the  entire  Christian 
life.  While  the  Arians  maintained,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  conceptions  Son  of  God  and  a  veneration  from  God,  from  the  con- 
ceptions created  being  and  a  creation,  without  falling  into  sensuous, 
anthropomorphic  representations,  Athanasius,  on  the  contrary,  taught 
that  all  human  expressions  of  God  were  of  a  symbolic  nature,  taken 
from  temporal  things,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  misconceived,  unless 
fhe  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  were  freed  from  the  elements  of  time  and 
sense,  and  the  same  attribute^  predicated  of  God,  understood  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  it  would  be  when  predicated  of  creatures.  Even  God's 
act  of  creation,  in  order  not  to  be  misconceived,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  human  mode  of  producing  and  forming.  As  the  Arians  admit* 
ted  that,  according  to  John  5 :  23,  divine  worship  belonged  to  Christ,  Atha- 
nasius accused  them  of  showing  that  honor  to  a  creature,  according  to 
their  notions  of  Christ,  which  was  due  to  God  alone ;  consequently,  of  fall- 
ing into  idolatry.  From  this  coherence  of  the  doctrines  which  Athanasius 
here  defended  with  his  whole  Christian  consciousness,  it  may  be  well 
conceived  that  he  must  have  considered  himself  bound  by  his  duty,  as  a 
pastor,  not  to  admit  mto  his  church  a  teacher  who  held  forth  a  system 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  thoroughly  unchristian. 

After  the  patrons  of  Anus  had  resorted  in  vain  to  friendly  repre- 
sentations, petitions,  and  threats,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Athanasius 
to  receive  back  the  former  into  the  church,  the  emperor  comm<mded 
Um  to  receive  Arius,  and  all  his  friends  who  were  willing  to  connect 
themselves  once  more  with  his  church ;  and,  unless  he  did  so,  infonned 
him  that  he  should  be  deposed  from  his  station,  and  sent  into  exile.' 
Athanasius,  however,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  such  threats,  but 
firmly  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  his  duty  as  a  pastor  did  not  permit 
him  to  receive  the  teachers  of  false  doctrines  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  ;  and  this  steadfast  refusal  of  a  man  acting  under  the  conscioui^ 
of  his  vocation,  and  in  the  feeling  of  his  duty,  produced  so  much 


1  8m  e.  ^.  Athmnis.  ormt  L  c  Arianos,  *  A  fngment  of  the  letter  ii  preserred  in 

•  la.    Td  £U»c  furixea^ai  rdv  dedv,  low  Athanasiiu,  apolog.  c.  Arian.  ^  59.    TKm 

Ian  "khyeof  irrl  mjL  yew^  —  Afr^c  ittv  6  vlof  threatening  words   of  the   emperor   are ; 

•idn^  M^^Z«i  Tddk  hi  Toif  warpdc  fterexo-  'kicoare^^  rrapavrtKa  rdv  tuU  na&tupiiwyrrk 

fuvw^  t9vt6  koTw  b  vioc,  a^ToC  yap  nw  vZo8  at  k^  l/%  KtMaauc  Mat  r€»  rirnvw  uetmsrw 

fmnjc^fmCf  rov  tf co0  furixu^  Xeyofieda,  ooma.                                                     •    . 
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eflfoct  as  tliis,  that  Ganstantine  did  not  urge  him  ftrtber,  nor  eaftj  Ul 
threat  into  execation.  Bat  still  this  incident  oonld  not  have  kft  aa 
altogether  fiEtrorable  impression  on  tiie  emperor'B  nund,  onee  Atiba* 
'  nasiua  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  obstinate  leoosant ;  aBdheaee 
hii  enemies  would  be  more  easily  listened  to  in  brin^iq;  their  new 
accusations  against  him.  The  most  weighty  charge  was,  thiat  Athananos 
had  sentto  a  person  in  Egypt— otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  idiowaeva- 
ported  to  hare  harbored  a  design  of  conspiracy  against  the  emperor — a 
sum  of  money  toaidhimin  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose.  Ooostaatine 
ordered  him,  A.D.  832,  to  present  himself  persmiall^,  at  Pbaimnatluai 
a  suburb  of  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  was  resioUng  at  that  time. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Athanasius,  a  man  of  remarkable  power 
over  the  minds  of  others,  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  oyer«wed  the 
soul  of  Constantine.  He  not  only  acknowledged  the  above-menticiied 
accusation  to  be  groundless  ;  but  such  was  the  efifect  left  on  him  by  tibe 

Jresence  of  Athanasius,  that,  in  his  letter  to  tiie  church  at  Alezaikdriai 
e  styles  him  a  man  of  God.^  In  this  letter,  he  lamented  the  ezistiBg 
divisions,  and  recommended  charity  and  concord.  It  is  easy  to  seCi 
that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  church  was  of  fiur  moie 
importance,  in  the  estimation  of  Constantine,  than  all  matters  pertaimnc 
to  doctrine.  For  the  moment,  the  enemies  of  Athana^us  now  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  authors  of  the  disturbances  and  divisions ;  but  wia  iiih 
presaon  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  he  continued  to  be  governed  by  tiie 
mfluence  sometimes  of  this  and  sometimes  of  the  otiier  party.  OccaaoDB 
were  not  wanting  for  brining  new  accusations  against  Athanaaua ;  for 
in  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  immediately  surrounded,  there 
existed  abundant  materials  for  agitation,  which  was  sometimes  rather 
excited  than  quelled  by  his  zeal  not  unmixed  with  passion.  It  happened| 
for  instance,  that  the  Arian  and  the  Meletian  schisms,  though  originating 
in  widely  different  interests,  yet  broke  out  there  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  efforts  of  Athanasius  to  bring  back  the  Meletians  to  the  dominant 
church  might,  besides,  especially  amidst  so  excitable  and  pasmonate  a 
people  as  tibe  Alexandrians,  eaiuly  lead  to  scenes  of  disturbance,  pro* 
eeeding  to  a  greater  length  than  those  who  were  the  occasion  of  them, 
intended.  But  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  resort  even  to  forcible 
measures  for  suppressing  divisions  in  his  archepiscopal  diocese.'  The 
firequent  tours  of  visitation,  which  as  a  conscientious  bishop  he  made  to 
the  various  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  in  which  he  was  usually  accom- 
pamed  by  individuals  belonging  both  to  the  clergy  and  luty  of  ilia 
churches  which  he  visited,  gave  frequent  occasion  for  such  disputes 
between  the  two  heated  parties,  which  led  to  scenes  of  violence.  Fas* 
ftonate  party  hatred  would,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  these  occaoons 
to  collect  against  him  a  mass  of  extravagant  charges.  Although  the 
emperor  could  not  give  credence  to  the  various  and  strange  things 
which  were  brought  against  him,  yet  he  believed,  doubtless,  that 
Athanasius,  by  his  passionate  and  violent  proceedings,  might  have 

^  Apolog.  e.  Arian.  \  62.  Atluuuuiiu,  saji  of  him  in  this  i«i|iMl| 

*  Epiphanins,  who  aasoredly  would  nay    hares.  6S,  Mctetian.  ^tkoCcv,  '^  " 
Botfifaag  tending  to  the  disparagement  or 
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given  some  opciskm  for  tliese  charges.^  He  at  first,  in  the  year  885, 
^ppoiiited  a  ffnod  to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  Eusebins  of  Csesarea, 
wih  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  charges  laid  against  Athanasios,  and  to 
reatore  things  to  quiet.  Athanasins  might,  not  without  good  reason, 
protest  against  the  decimon  of  a  spiritual  tribunal,  at  which  his  declared 
antagonist  presided  as  judge.  But  as  it  had  been  determined  by  the 
emperor  to  celebrate  the  trieennalian  festival  of  his  reign  by  dedicat- 
ing, on  that  occasion,  the  magnificent  church  which  he  had  erected  orer 
the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  bishops  had  been  invited  to 
participate  in  this  celebration,  Constantine  directed,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  prepared  to  engage  in  these  solemn  rites  with  quiet  minds,  that 
theT  ahould  first  ti^e  earnest  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
divisums  in  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  the  bishops  were  to  assemble, 
first,  at  Tyre,  in  the  year  835,  and  there  inquire  into  the  charges  brought 
against  Athanasius.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  very  justly,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  synod  above  mentioned,  protest 
abo  against  this  spiritual  tribunal,  whose  members  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  opposite  party ;  but  Constantine  threatened  to  enforce 
his  obedience  by  compulsion,  if  he  presumed  again  to  treat  with  con* 
tempt  the  imperial  command.^  Athanasius  succeeded,  before  this  tribunal, 
to  refiite  a  part  of  the  charges  which  were  laid  against  him.  W^th  regard 
to  the  rest,  a  committee  was  nominated,  who  should  repair  to  Egypt, 
and  investigate  everything  on  the  spot.  But  it  was  unfairly  decreed, 
that  no  one  belonging  to  tibe  party  of  the  accused  should  be  allowed  to 
aooompan^  this  commission,  so  that  he  was  curtailed  of  the  means  of 
proving  his  innocence,  and  wholly  abandoned  to  the  party  proceedings 
of  his  antagonists.  This  investigation,  conducted  in  so  partial  a  man- 
ner, would  of  course  turn  out  unfavorably  for  Athanasius.  He  therefore 
amealed  to  the  emperor  himself,  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  On 
his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  rode  straightway  to  meet  the  emperor, 
ioeompanied  by  a  few  attendants.    Constantine  at  first  refused  to  allow 


1  Tb  tbe  letter  to  the  synod  at  Tjre,  he 
tpmkt  onW  of  Mine,  who,  throogh  the  rage 
Of  a  morbid  disputatious  spirit,  embroiled 
ererjthing.  Oii  vyiovc  t^i/joveudac  €ioTp<t> 
rn^  kXaPovofitvoi  nuvra  avyxttiv  fnij^ipov' 
Av.  Eoseb.  Tit  Constantin.  L  IV.  c.  42. 
Even  Euscbius  of  Csesarea,  whose  delicacy 
defcrres  re^pectfol  notice  in  touching  bo 
liehthr  npon  the  Arian  controversies  in  his 
Bra  of  Constantine,  even  he  sees,  in  this  in- 
rtanee,  only  the  taunting  insinuations  of  an 
imiBoderate  disputatious  spirit    L.  cc.41. 

*  We  may  here  introduce  a  characteristic 
Boeedote  from  the  history  of  Uiis  tribunal. 
Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  fa- 
vof  of  Athanasins,  was  an  old  confessor  of 
Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Potamon,  who,  in 
the  time  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  at  the  same  time 
with  Ensehiua,  an<i  who  had  had  one  of  his 
eyet  bored  oat  This  person,  full  of  leal 
fbr  Athanaiiiu,  said  to  EnscUiis:  '*Who 
an  tolnats  thial    Tkoa  littett  Oun  to 


judge  Athanasius,  who  stands  before  thee 
an  mnocent  person!  Dost  thou  recollect, 
that  we  were  in  the  dungeon  together,  and 
that  I  was  deprived  of  an  eye  ?  But  thou 
didst  not  become  a  martyr,  and  hast  all  thy 
members  still  unharmed.  How  couldst 
thou  have  so  escaped  from  the  prison,  un- 
less thou  didst  either  do  what  was  not  per- 
mitted, or  else  profess  thy  willingness  to  do 
it  1 "  This  was  unquestionably  an  infer- 
ence on  very  slender  grounds;  for  many 
circumstances  might  operate  to  cause  favor 
to  be  shown  to  one  which  was  denied  to 
another.  Eusebius  thought  it  not  proper 
to  vindicate  himself  against  this  charge,  out 
simply  said,  losinf^  for  a  moment  the  equa- 
nimity, indeed,  wnich  it  behooved  him  to 
possess  as  a  judge :  "  Shall  we  not  now  be- 
lieve your  accusers?  If  vou  ventore  to 
exercise  such  tyranny  here,  dow  much  more 
will  you  do  it  in  your  own  ooimtryl"  Sao 
Epiphan.  L  e. 
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lum  a  hearing  ;  yet,  as  he  receired  accounts  from  other  qnartsnof  tte 
part^pn>cee£ng8of  thesjn^odatTyreyhesawnoiray  inwlioh  he  ooold 
deehne  a  revision  of  the  previous  investigation.  But  a  few  membaeof 
that  synod,  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Athanasius,  appeared  at  Gonstaali- 
nople,  to  take  part  in  this  new  investigation.  On  the  present  oecasian 
they  let  the  earlier  accusations  drop,  and  brought  against  him  a 
one,  which  was  altogether  suited  to  exasperate  ue  feelings  of  ~ 
tine  against  Athanasius.^  He  was  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  lay  m 
his  power  to  hinder  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  of  grain  necessary  to  be 
sent  semi-annually  from  Alexandria  to  supply  provisions  for  the  city  of 
the  imperial  residence.^  Whether  the  truth  really  was  that  Constan- 
tine  in  some  sort  believed  this  charge,  or  whether  he  only  deemed  it 
necessary  to  affect  that  he  believed  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
was  a  constant  mark  and  butt  of  contention,  and  thus  restore  quiet,  it  is 
enough  that  he  banished  him,  A.D.  836,  to  Triers.^ 

As  nothmg  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  Anus  to  the 
Alexandrian  church,  he  was,  after  having  been  solemnly  received  baok 
into  the  conununion  of  the  church  by  the  synod  convened  at  Jerosilem 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  new  edifice,  sent  back  to  Alexandria^ 
But  in  the  community,  which  was  devoted  with  an  enthusiastic  attack 
ment  to  their  bishop  Athanasius,  new  disturbances  arose.  Constantine, 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  peace  was  the  mun  thing,  sent,  A  J).  886, 
for  Arius  to  come  to  Constantinople,  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined 
how  far  he  had  been  concerned  in  these  disturbances.  He  was  obliged 
to  present  to  the  emperor  a  confession  of  fidth  ;  and  drew  up  one  in 
simple  language,  couched  in  scriptural  expressions,  without  doubt  similir 
to  the  former  one  already  mentioned.  He  needed  not  to  deny  his  con- 
victions in  order  to  satisfy  the  emperor ;  for  although  the  latter  was 
unwilling  absolutely  to  relinquish  the  Homoousion,  since  it  had  been 
once  published  under  the  imperial  sanction,  yet,  notwithstanding  sD 
this,  he  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  the  views  of  Athanasius.  Bat 
the  sinceritv  of  Arius  in  his  confession  had  been  suspected  by  him.  He 
required  of  him  an  oath  to  testify  his  sincerity  ;  and,  as  the  confession 
Anus  had  laid  down  contained  nothing,  judged  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  which  was  at  variance  with  his  doctrines,  he  would  take  such  an 
oath  with  a  clear  conscience.^ 

1  For,  according  to  EanapioSf  (see  above,)  *  In  comparing  the  difFisrent  acoomita  of 

he  is  said  to  have  caused  the  pagan  philos-  these  events,  we  perceive  how  the  mih 

opher,  Sopatros,  to  be  exccoted  on  a  similar  here  became  contmuallj  more  and  man 

cnaive.  distorted  by  the  prejudices  of  party  hatrad. 

'  Whether  this  had  reference  to  the  po-  Socrates,  I.  3S,  following  Soaoraea  uA 

litical  inflaence  of  Athanasios,  or  to  the  Theodoret,  relates  that  Constantine  adcad 

magical  arts  ascribed  to  him,  is  uncertain.  Arius,  whether  he  abode  by  the  articlei  of 

*  The  observation  of  Constans,  in  the  the  Nicene  council.    Arius  immediately  d^ 

letter  written  after  his  father's  death,  re-  clarcd  himself  ready  to  subsoibe  the  Nnmb 

ipecting  the  disposition  of  the  latter  towards  creed.    The  emperor,  surprised  at  thn,  it* 

Athanasius,  ana  the  vacancy  of  the  episco-  quired  of  him  an  oath,  and  Anna  save  it 

pate  at  Alexandria,  may  render  it  nuher  but,  in  so  doing,  resorted  to  Urn  followiBg 

probable  than  otherwise,  that  it  was  Con-  artifice.    He  had  a  confession,  drawn  up  hf 

itantme's  intention  to  remove  Athanasius  himself,  which  tmlv  expressed  hb  ooariD* 

My  for  a  short  season,  with  a  view  to  the  tions,  concealed  juaaac  his  thouldcn:  and  k 

mtontioD  of  quiet.  giviag  die  oath,  that  ha  lo  belimd  ■•  ht 
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being  now  perfectly  ccmyinced  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Alius, 
the  ktter  was  to  be  solemnly  received  back  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
clniTch  at  the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  Constantinople.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Sabbath,  (Saturday ;)  on  which  day,  as  well  as  Sunday, 
paUic  worship  was  held  at  Constantinople  (see  above.)  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Homoousion,  reso- 
Intely  refused  to  admit  him.  But  the  patrons  of  Arius,  among  the 
ecclesiastical  court  party,  threatened  to  bring  it  about  forcibly,  by  an 
imperial  command,  on  the  following  day.    Alexander  was  thus  tiirown 


hid  written^  he  ■ophistically  understood  by 
thif,  not  the  Nicene  creed  sabscribcd  by  him 
at  the  requisition  of  tlie  eniperor,  but  tiiat 
which  he  carried  concealed  about  his  per- 
MNL  This  story  will  appear,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, to  be  wantm}^  in  the  internal 
■laiks  of  probability.  How  should  Con- 
Mantine,  who  before  this  had  been  so  easily 
satisfied  with  the  confefuion  of  faith  lai^ 
down  by  Arias  and  had  required  of  him 
■o  declaration  whatever  respecting  the  Ni- 
eene  creed,  have  now  mode  on  him  so  much 
lugher  demands?  How  could  he  proi)Ose 
to  him  the  question,  whether  he  honestly 
followed  the  l<iieene  council,  when  Arius 
had  given  no  occasion  whatever  for  pre- 
loming  any  such  thing?  Nothing,  more- 
over, could  at  that  time  certainly  lie  more 
ranoote  from  the  intentions  of  Constantine, 
who  at  this  very  moment  stood  in  the 
doaeat  relations  'with  tliose  bishops  that 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Nicene  (treed, 
dum  such  a  zeal  for  its  articles.  Everv- 
tliing  went  right  with  A/m,  provided  only 
te  Nicene  creed  as  to  its  form  was  not 
mrfiUclv  attacked;  —  provided  only  it  was 
k;nored.  It  may  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  Constantine  might  be  easily  satisfied 
with  a  confession  of  faith  from  Arius  simi- 
kr  to  that  which  he  had  handed  over  to 
hhn  on  the  former  occasion.  Besides,  how 
intuiBcient  is  the  voucher  which  Socrates 

S'vea  for  the  truth  of  this  story!  That 
rius  had  at  that  time  drawn  up  a  confes- 
tkm  of  faith  and  given  his  oath  to  it,  this 
Socrates  knew  from  letters  of  the  emperor 
himself;  and  this,  therefore,  was  an  unde- 
niable fact  But  the  rest  he  had  derived 
from  the  moat  impure  of  all  sources,  from 
mere  hoursay, — 0x617.  If,  then,  we  had  only 
tlifaceoantof  the  matter,  we  might  even  then 
be  eoabled  to  infer,  that  the  confession  of 
flnth  subscribed  by  Arius  was  in  no  sense  the 
Hkene  creed,  but  that,  merely  in  flattery 
to  the  reputation  of  Constantine  for  ortho- 
dozj,  it  was  converted  into  the  Nicene 
creed,  and  that  on  this  was  fastened  the 
chai^  of  deception  against  the  heretic 
This  oonjectare  respecting  the  true  history 
of  the  matter,  to  which  the  analvsis  of 
BooBtes'  account  would  itself  conduct  us, 
li  eonfirmed  by  consulting  the  refmrt  of 
Athanasina.  In  his  epbtda  ad  eptscopoa 
JKfffpA  H  LRtm^  f  I8i  1h  taji,  Anns, 
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when  called  upon  by  the  emperor  to  present 
a  confession  of  his'  faith,  concealed  hypo- 
critically his  godless  way  of  thinking  under 
simple  expressions  borrowed  from  the  scrip- 
tures :  *E)p<t^>€V  6  dohog^  Kpvirruv  fdv  rof 
Idinc  r^f  uaf^Eiag  X^fctf,  vrcoKptvofuvoc  dl 
Koi  airbc*  rlif  6  SiulSo^^  rd,  tuv  ypiu^uv  (if- 
fiara  an?M  icdl  u^  iari  yeypofifiiva.  And 
when  the  cmi)eror  thereupon  required  him 
to  take  an  onth  that  he  had  nothmg  else  in 
his  mind,  he  swore  that  he  had  never  other- 
wise  tiiught  or  conceived.  In  the  same 
manner  he  speaks  in  the  cpistola  ad  Sera- 
pioncm,  \  2,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
tic  represents  him  here  as  swearing  that  he 
had  not  really  taught  Uiose  doctrines,  of 
which  the  bishop  Alexander  had  accused 
him.  At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  Ath- 
aniUiius  brings  a<i;ainst  Arius  the  charge  of 
deception  and  hy|>ocrisy  in  a  way  altogether 
unjustifiable,  when  he  proceeds  on  the  false 
assumption,  that  Arius  was  obliged  to  un- 
derstand the  words  of  scripture  in  which  he 
expressed  his  confession,  precisely  after  the 
same  manner  as  he  himself  (Athanasius) 
understood  them ;  and  that,  in  swearing  to 
the  cl(K'trines  therein  expressed,  he  there- 
fore incurred  the  guilt  of  hypocrisy  and 
perjury.  The  fact  having  now  been  once 
assumed,  that  Arius,  in  this  case,  descended 
to  trickery,  and  the  confession  of  faith  then 
drawn  up  by  him  having  been  lost,  the 
Nicene  creed  was  easily  substituted  in  iti 
place,  and  the  way  in  which  the  heretic  had 
managed  to  deceive  was  ever  liable  to  re- 
ceive new  decorations.  We  might  even  be 
tempted  to  venture  a  step  farther.  The 
concession  of  faith  drawn  up  the  first  time 
by  Arius,  agrees  so  perfectly  with  all  the 
characters  which  Athanasius  m  the  passage 
above  cited  ascribes  to  the  second,  that  we 
might  believe  that  there  had  been  but  this 
one  confession  of  faith;  and  that  either 
Athanasius,  failing  to  express  himself  in 
those  passages  with  chronological  accuracy, 
had  transposed  the  confession  of  faith  whidh 
Arius  presented  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn from  exile,  on  his  first  residence  at 
Constantinople,  to  his  second  residence  in 
the  same  city;  or  Socrates  committed  an 
anachronism  in  making  Arius  present  sudi 
a  confession  of  faith  directly  on  his  firrt 
residence  at  Constanthiople. 
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into  great  perplexity  and  embarraasment.  He  proatnted  himMU^  lait 
ii  related,  on  the  pavement  before  the  altar,  and  prajed  God  ttfther  ta 
remove  kim  from  this  life,  that  he  might  not  be  oompdledto  aet  coi^ 
trarj  to  his  conscience,  or  else  to  remove  Arias ;  wluoh,  ii  mnat  be 
ooofessed,  was  not  a  very  Christian  prayer.  On  the  evesing  of  iUi 
•ame  day,  Anus  suddenly  died.^  Well  might  this  torn  of  evento,  wlueh 
no  human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  be  regarded  as  demouatFaliqg 
the  vanity  of  all  human  machinations,  since  all  that  which  waa  to  be 
enforced  by  imperial  power  was  thus  frustrated  at  a  blow.  But  it 
diowed  a  sad  want  of  Christian  charity,  when  men  were  seen  triumph- 
ing over  the  sudden  death  of  the  supposed  blasjAemer,  as  m  divme 
judgment.  It  argued  narrow-minded  presumption,  that  they  ahonld 
think  of  measuring  the  unsearchable  ways  of  holy,  aJtwise,  and  etemd 
love,  according  to  vbible  appearances  and  by  die  standard  of  human 
passions  and  prejudices ;  should  be  disposea  to  see,  in  this  event,  a 
aeclarative  sentence  fix)m  on  high,  deciding  between  truth  and  error, 
a  divine  judgment  on  perjury  and  impiety  ;  when  the  truth  was,  that 
Arius  erred  from  honest  conviction ;  diat  he  had  sworn  to  nothing  but 
what  he  sincerely  believed ;  and  that  he  may  possibly  have  had,  at 
least  in  his  internal  life,  more  of  the  Christian  temper,  than  exhibited 
itself  in  the  defective  exposition  of  his  belief.  Even  Athanaana  waa»ia 
tiiis  instance,  borne  along  with  the  previdling  current  of  opinion  in  his 
age ;  yet  we  remark  with  pleasure,  ^at  when  he  was  about  to  deeoribe 
the  death  of  Arius,  as  connected  with  this  controversy,  his  Christian 
feelings  recoiled.  Thmuis,  the  bishop  of  Serapion,  having  made  several 
inquiries  of  him  respecting  the  Arian  controversy,  and  also  respecting 
the  death  of  Arius,  he  declared  that  to  the  first  he  had  cheerfully 
replied,  but  to  the  last  not  without  a  struggle  ;  for  he  feared  lest  it 
might  seem  as  if  he  triumphed  over  the  death  of  the  man.  And  in 
Another  place,  he  introduces  this  account  with  a  remark  which  surdy 
ought  to  have  led  him  to  suppress  it  altogether :  ^ —  ^'  Death  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all  men.  We  should  never  triumph  over  ihe  death  of  any 
man,  even  though  he  be  our  enemy  ;  since  no  one  can  know  but  that 
before  evening  the  same  lot  may  be  his  own."  The  adherents  of 
;Arius,  on  ttie  other  hand,  sought  to  account  for  bis  sudden  demise  by  a 
anpematural  cause  of  another  kind,  which  implicated  their  opponent 
They  spread  it  abroad  that  Arius  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sorceries  ei 
his  enemies.^  This  accusation  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  bJuhm  then 
was  no  possible  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  was  poisoned. 

With  the  death  of  Arius,  this  contest  could  not  cease ;  for  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  man  had  little  to  do  with  it.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
contest  between  different  doctrinal  tendencies  springing  up  out  of  the 

• 

^  Here,  too,  we  hATe  an  instance  of  the  last-mentioned  fact  had  some  foandalioa; 
esaggeration  of  rumor.  According  to  Soc-  bnt  the  order  of  time  has  been  altered  to 
lates^  report,  the  death  occurred  while  Arius  favor  the  miraculous  aspect  of  the  oocnr- 
WBs  proceeding  in  triumph  from  the  impe-  rence ;  for,  accordios  to  tne  report  of  Atha- 
lial  paUice.  On  his  war  to  the  church,  he  nasios,  the  death  m  Arius  took  place  on 
suddenly  seized  witn  extreme  pain,  ac-  the  evening  of  this  Sabbath. 


€ompanied  with  relaxation  of  the  bowels :        '  Ad  episcopos  JSgjpd  et  Libyan  \  19 
Ib  difchaiging  from  them,  he  expired.    The       *  Soioffl.  hist,  ttsdes.  L IL  e.  SS 


Aefdopment  of  Christbii  doctrine,  to  the  outbreak  <^  which  Anna  had 
only  pren  the  first  impiilBe  ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  thi$  contest  itself  had 
bM  decided,  that  peace  conld  be  restored  again  to  the  church.  Add 
to  this,  that  Uie  contest  between  proper  Arianism  and  the  doctrine  of  ^ 
tiie  Homoonsion  gradoallj  passed  over  into  the  contest  between  the 
Bugor  part  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  the  minority  who  adhered  firmlj 
to  the  Homoonnon  creed.  The  death  of  Arius  made  a  difference  in 
but  one  respect,  that,  while  before  several  important  men  of  the  nuddle 
party  above  described  had  been  deterred,  by  their  personal  intereot 
m  fietvor  of  Arius,  from  distinctly  condemning  his  p^niliar  doctrines^ 
tliey  now  hesitated  no  longer  to  renounce  all  manner  of  connection  wiHi 
him,  so  as  to  be  able  simply  to  declare — what  to  them  seemed  the 
only  important  tiimg—thnr  opporitum  to  the  Soinoaution.  In  add>* 
lion  to  this,  another  event,  connected  with  consequences  of  more 
tnuversal  moment,  soon  ensued, — the  death  of  Constantine,  in  887^ 
His  son  Constantius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire  of  the  East,  wi 
inefined,  even  much  more  than  his  &ther  had  been,  to  intermeddle 
tte  internal  affiura  of  the  church.  The  emperor  Constantine  had  not, 
al  least,  in  the  theologian  forgotten  the  emperor, — bad  not  lost  sight  of 
the  political  interest,  in  his  concern  for  matters  of  doctrine.  But  this 
earily  came  to  be  the  case  with  Constantius.  If  Constantine  bad,  for  a 
moment,  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  too  warm  a  participation  in 
flieological  controversies,  yet,  after  he  was  made  aware  of  the  mischiev- 
ous consequences  of  such  a  course,  he  soon  reverted  to  the  principle  of 
hoU&ig  fast  rimply  to  the  interegts  of  peace  and  quiet.  It  was  not  so  with 
Constantius.  The  latter  engaged  in  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  were  a  bishop,  only  clothed  with  the  power  of  an  emperor* 
EBs  mistake  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  his  princely  authority — which 
he  extended  to  things  lying  beyond  its  rightful  province  —  brought  its 
own  punishment  along  with  it ;  for,  while  he  imagined  everything  was 
directed  by  his  own  will,  he  was  only  the  servant  of  others,  who  knew 
bow  to  govern  him,^  and  particularly  of  the  eunuchs^  who,  in  their 
capacity  of  chamberlains,^  possessed  unbounded  power  at  his  court.' 
Now  it  was  precisely  in  this  quarter  that  the  Anti-Nicene  party  acquired 
the  greatest  influence.  That  very  Arian  presbyter,  for  instance,  who 
stood  so  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  had  handed 
over  his  will  to  his  son  Constantius,  and  thus  opened  for  himself  a  way 
of  access  to  the  latter.  He  was'  attached  to  the  court,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  to  the  interests  of  his  own  system  of  faith  the  first  cham- 
beriain  Eusebius,  and  by  his  means  the  other  eunuchs,  the  empress, 
and  finally  the  emperor  himself.^  Thus  the  doctrinal  controversies  of 
ttie  day  became  the  fashionable  topic  of  conversation  at  court.  Hence, 
it  spread  to  the  people  of  high  rank,  and  then  still  lower  down ;  so 
that,  as  Socrates  expresses  it,  a  war  of  dialectics  was  carried  on  in 
every  fiunily ;  or,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  relates,  the  Homoousion  came  to 

>  Adumag.  hkt  Amnor.  ad  monidios.  *  Athanas.  1.  c    Tl6>Xoi  Si,  fidXXov  A  fd 

i  70.    litr'  kXevdipov  exfuueroQ  koL  Mfta^  Slav  elenv  einfoOxpi  iropd  Kciivaravrt^  m2 
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be  discussed  in  the  baker's  shops,  at  Uio  tables  of  the  VKmey^hniieiiy 
•ad  even  in  the  market  for  old  clothes.  These  e&cts,  however,  did  not 
deyelope  themselves  in  their  whole  extent,  till  at  a  somewbat  latar 
jieriod.^ 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  change  of  goverameni  was,  iiiaft 
Constantine  the  younger,  who  had  obtuned  tiie  government  over  a  part 
of  the  West,  sent  back  Athanasius  once  more  to  Alexandria,  wiidi  a 
letter  to  his  community,  in  which  he  declared,  that  his  father  had 
already  entertained  the  same  purpose,  and  had  been  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting it  only  by  his  death.  Athanasius  was  received  by  his  comr 
munity  with  enthusiastic  expressions  of  love,  and  entered  once  more, 
with  his  wonted  zeal,  into  his  former  field  of  labor.  He  could  not  fiul, 
however,  to  come  into  frequent  collision  with  the  small  remaining  parif 
of  the  Arians  and  the  Meletians.  The  enemies  of  Athanarius,  who  at 
the  synod  of  Tyre  had  pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of  depontioii, 
and  who  still  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  regular  bishop,  strove  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  discord  into  a  fiercer  flame.  They  had  given  to  the 
Arian  party,  as  their  bbhop,  a  presbyter  named  Pistus,  who  never  soo* 
eeeded,  however,  in  establishing  his  own  authority.  They  afterwards 
accused  Athanasius  of  resorting  to  violence  at  his  restoration, — of 
pocuring  executions  and  the  infliction  of  civil  penalties,  and  of  employ- 
mg  for  this  purpose  the  provincial  magistrates  as  his  instruments.  But 
the  friends  of  Athanasius^  were  enabled  to  show,  that  what  was  imputed 
to  him  had  been  done  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  independendy  of 
Athanasius,  while  he  was  still  on  his  journey,  and  without  any  connee- 
tion  whatever  with  the  doctrinal  controversies  ;  and,  beyond  questimi, 
the  passion  and  rancor  of  a  portion  of  his  antagonists  prepared  them  to 
believe  anything.  Meantime,  the  last-mentioned  party,  assured  of  their 
power  over  the  emperor  Constantius,  took  advantage  of  a  festival  at  the 
dedication  of  a  church  recently  erected  by  him  at  Antioch,  to  open 
there,  in  the  year  841,  a  new  ecclesiastical  assembly.  Here  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition,  previously  passed  upon  Athanasius,  was  confirmed, 
partly  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  allowed  himself,  after  having  been 
removed  by  a  spiritual  tribunal,  to  be  restored  to  his  place,  without  anv 
new  ecclesiastical  inquiry  and  barely  by  the  secular  power,^  — althou^ 
Athanasius  had  not  recognized  that  former  council  as  a  regular  sjuritoal 
tribunal,  and  although  bis  opponents  did  not  scruple,  in  other  matters, 
to  carry  out  many  of  their  measures  by  the  hand  of  regular  power, — 
and  in  part  by  bringing  up  several  new  charges  against  him.  As  it 
was  known  how  confidently  Athanasius  might  rely  on  having  the  coun- 

1  A  remarkably  Tivid  picture  of  this  rafre  to,  he  gives  you  a  specimen  of  dogmatiiiiif 

fbr  doctrinal  dispute  among  all  ranks  of  on  generated  and  ungenerated  being.    In- 

Siople    in    Constantinople,  is   drawn   bj  quire  the  price  of  bread,  tou  are  answered, 

reoory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Oiatio  de  Deitate  '  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  tfat 

Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  T.  III.  f.  466 :  *'  Every  8on  subordinate  to  the  Father '    Aik  If  dM 

eomer  and  nook  of  the  dtr  is  fnU  of  men  bath  is  ready,  and  you  are  amwercd.  *  The 

who  discuss  incomprehensible  subjects ;  the  Son  of  God  was  created  from  nothing.*** 
Mreeta,  the  markets,  the  people  who  sell  old        '  See  the  Alexandrian  synodal   lettflr 

dothet,  those  who  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  apolog.  contra  Arian.  f  3. 
money-changers,  those  who  deal  in  provia-        *  To  this  the  twelfth  canoo  of  tUi  eow 

iou.    Ask  a  man  how  many  oboli  it  comes  dl  lefen. 


of  tkft  Wwtem  ehmeh,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Homooaenoii 
ftedomJMtod ;  how  mneli  lympBthj  hi  not  with  during  }a»  firet  resi- 
MBoa  than,  ioMmnch  u  the  power  of  Constuitias  did  not  extend  into 
the  Weit ;  it  most  hare  been  feared,  that  what  was  undertaken  to  be 
done  Bgainrt  Atbuiaahis  wonld  oeeadon  a  breach  between  the  two 
ofanrdwaofttieEaBtaad  of  the  West  This  it  was  denred,  if  poemble, 
to  anid.  Del^jitea  therefore  were  sent  to  the  Western  emperor  Coo- 
•taoa,  and  to  die  bishop  Julias,  of  Rome.  These  delegates  set  fordi  tlie 
charges  whidi  had  been  laid  agunst  AthanasinB,  and  sought  to  gun 
fte  anont  of  die  Roman  bishop,  and,  throagh  him,  of  the  more  impop- 
taut  Inahops  of  the  West.  But  Athanaeins  also  sent  some  presbjten 
of  his  ownclergy  to  Rome,  to  defend  him  againat  these  charges.  Thej 
saeeeeded  in  refuting  the  accusations  ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  other 
',  in  tluir  embarrassment,  let  fall  certain  expressions  which  the 
B  Iriahop  '  could,  at  least,  so  interpret  as  if  they  had  appealed  to 
tka  dednoD  of  a  new  and  larger  synod.  He  at  once  accepted  this 
^>peal ;  &sr  very  welcome  to  him  was  such  an  opportunity  of  establidt- 
ing  hii  own  supreme  judicial  authority.  He  invited  both  parties,  J>t 
beir  ddegates,  to  present  their  canse  before  a  synod  to  be  Bssemblea 
nnder  his  own  [Keradency.  But  it  had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of 
Iha  dominant  party  among  the  Orientals  to  concede  to  him  any  such 
■Dprems  jwUeial  anthoritr.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  strange 
a^r,  that  he  should  so  have  misunderstood  them.  As  their  prede- 
eoBBon  had  not  obtruded  themselves,  in  the  Novatian  disputes,  as 
jodges  over  the  Westeni  church,  so  neither  did  it  become  him  to 
obtnide  himself  as  a  judge  in  these  controversies  of  the  Eastern  chif^h ; 
he  was  not  to  suppose,  that,  because  he  presided  as  bishop  over  a  larger 
dtr,  that  he  was  on  that  account  of  any  more  consequence  than  other 

Meanwhile,  as  the  above-mentioned  Pistus  found  it  impossible  to 
aeqaire  any  anthori^  at  Alexandria,  having  been  periiape  from  ths 
first  jostled  along  to  that  office  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few,  the  bishopa 
who  were  now  assembled  at  Antiocn  named  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  nt 
place  of  Athanasios,  a  certain  Cappadoci&n  of  a  violent  and  headstrong 
temper,  by  the  name  of  Oregorius.  In  &e  name  of  the  emperor,  he 
vas  installed  as  bishop  of  ^exandria  by  an  armed  force  ;  and  those 

1  Wa  hava  la  thii  cue, »  be  *nr«,  mlj  joo  tmIIj  eoniMcT,"  ha  writM  tottwm.  f  •, 

ftr  rapott  )^  one  par^;  tie.  tim  Romui-  "the  dipiitj  of  ihe  biihopi  lo  be  t^aali 

^t'""— ""  and  if,  u  ;oa  wrile,  jou  do  not  eetimata 

*  To  thi*  olgeelian  die  Bomui  Uihop,  bishops  bj  ihe  gremncsi  of  Ihe  cilios  when 

JalhM,  gave  a  tbtj  adroit  and  keen  raptj,  IIkt  pnaide,  then  he  to  vhom  a  pmall  towa 

M  mmt  ban  faeen  Ml  by  hai  been  entnuied  ihonli)  nmain  in  the 

•  biahopi,  nhoie  nnclerical  place  to  which  he  waa  appointed,  and  nei- 

cMed  Ibem  to  mocfa  in  tba  ther  deipiae  the  florfc  commiiied  tobnnii«, 

baaginK  their  UilMprk*  ta  WHrpawonr  to  tboKwhlebbatenecbaoi 

iboM  te  the  pfindpal  dtiaa  entnMed  to  him ;  ihni  deapiaing  the  honor 

^ _»,  kt  exampte,  Etuebioa  of  whkfc  Ood  confen  on  him,  (I  anpme  thai 

irMMB(dta,wfao«onlrtTCdtOKetUtbl^(m-  fnttataplaeetlie  word  dijirr  man  ham  firi^ 

ite  of  BOTtaa  fa  Fboaida  axefaannd  for  lea  ou  aftw  doAoevr,)   and  bettayty  r 

that  of  NimiiMdia,  once  tb«  imperial  teat  thint  for  the  nin  honor  that  comaa  titm 

of  ia«  BtM  Banaa  empire^  and  iImd  Ifaia  nao." 

meirlr  fcr  Ait  af  C tinjli    .'V 
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who  refoBod  to  acknowledge  him  were  treated  as  rebels  agdbtt  tte 
imperial  authority.  The  greatest  part  of  the  oommmuty  being  strai^y 
attached  to  Athamasius,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  spritoal  tut&t^ 
while  the  civil  and  military  aathorities,  who  made  no  distinietiott  be- 
tween tlus  business  and  any  other  which  tiiey  are  called  upon  to  perfbm 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  proceeded  to  enforce  obedience  to  tte 
bish6p  who  had  been  thrust  upon  the  people,  various  acts  of  inBiiRe9> 
tionary  violence  would  naturally  be  the  result.  The  {daces  which  bad 
been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  peace  were  profSuied  by 
the  rudest  passions.  Amid  these  scenes  of  disorder,  the  penecntea 
Atibanasius  nad  still  time  to  escape.  He  repaired,  at  first,  to  a  piaoe 
of  concealment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria.  From  IUb  spot,  be 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops,  in  wluch  he  deecribed  in 
strong  colors  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  all  the  proceeding  against 
him.  Next,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  the  bishop  J uliuB,  he 
repaired  to  Rome.  There,  by  a  synod  convened  near  the  close  of  Uie 
year  342,  he  was  recognised  as  a  regular  bishop,  having  rended  fiir  the 
space  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Rome ;  and  no  delegates  firom  the  part 
of  the  Orientals,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  tribunal  erected  by  Ae 
Soman  bishop,  having  appeared  to  prove  the  charges  laid  against  him. 
Ihe  Roman  bishop  announced  to  them  this  decision  in  a  letter,  whidi 
was  written  with  the  feeling  of  superiority  that  springs  from  the  can* 
aeiousness  of  right  in  opposition  to  illegal,  arbitrary  wiQ. 

All  the  opponents  of  Athanasius  bemg  looked  upon  by  the  Western 
church  as  Arians,  they  were  now  solicitous  to  vindicate  themselves 
from  this  reproach;  and  many  of  them,  without  doubt,  as  fdainly 
appears  indeed  from  their  own  avowal,  were  in  no  wise  devoted  to  the 
strictly  Arian  doctrines  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  Nicene  creed.  The  hierarchical  spirit  was  expressed  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  in  the  introducdon  to  the  first  confesnon 
drawn  up  at  Andoch,  where  the  bishops  allege  the  following  as  a  rea- 
son why  they  could  not  be  called  Arians  :  ^^  How  possibly  conld  we, 
irtio  are  bishops,  follow  the  leading  of  a  presbyter  ?  "  ^  Very  justly, 
however,  could  the  majority  of  them  say,  that  from  Arius  Uiey  had 
received  no  new  doctrines  of  fidth  ;  but  rather,  after  a  previous  exami* 
nation  of  his  fsuth,  had  admitted  him  to  church  fellowship.  At  assem- 
blies convened  at  Antioch  in  the  years  841  and  S45,  five  creeds  were 
drawn  up,  one  after  the  other.  It  was  agreed  to  condemn  the  peculiar 
Arian  formulas,  whereby  the  Son  of  G^  was  placed  in  the  class  of 
created  beings,  and  whereby  a  beginning  of  existence  was  ascribed  to 
him ;  and  to  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  nmiUmtj/  of  essence 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  There  still  remained  but  two  pdntB 
of  difference  betwixt  the  doctrines  here  expressed  by  the  Eastern  bialM>pS| 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council,  understood  according  to  their 
lo^cal  connection ;  —  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  essence,  or  identity 
of  essence,  in  contradbdnction  to  resemblance  of  essence,  —  against 
which  latter  concepdon,  Athanasius  remarked,  with  great  logical  acute- 
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MM,  tfiat  HwM  not  ■pplicable  to  the  relatioii  to  Qod  &tall,  bat  appUed 
Qviy  to  the  reladion  of  temporal  asd  earthly  thingi  to  each  other — and 
ttie  dootrine  of  a  genenitioii  of  the  Logos  having  ila  ground  in  th« 
£riae  cBtenoe,  not  conditioned  on  moj  eingle  act  of  the  divine  will,  but 
sadier  pieceding  all  individual  aots  of  the  divine  -will.'  The  Western 
liiboiis  di4  not  joooeed  to  discuss  and  compare  these  confeedons  of 
Uttt,  but  rimply  stood  ftst  by  the  counoil  d  Nice.  Indeed,  they  were 
Iwdined  to  oonsider  all  the  opponents  of  Athanasiua  in  the  East  ai 
Ariaas,  and  to  suspect  an  Arian  element  in  all  their  confessions  of  faith. 
The  difierenca  of  langnageB,  moreover,  stood  in  the  vay  of  their  coming 
to  any  mutual  onderstanding  ;  the  Greek  language  not  being,  at  tha 
preaent  time,  so  generally  understood  among  the  people  of  &e  West 
ai  it  bad  been  in  former  clays. 

nuou^  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church,  the  two  emperors,  Caa- 
ri^^ntf"^,  and  Ccnutans,  were  induced  to  unite  in  calling  a  general 
oooneil  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Bsrdica  in  Blyiia,  in  the  year  847,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  these  dispnted  questions,  and  of  healing  the 
breach  which  now  existed  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches. 
Of  (he  Orientals,  comparatively  but  a  few  attended ;  partly,  because  they 
took  no  special  interest  in  the  disputes ;  partly,  because  they  had  do 
dears  rfjirining  in  common  deliberation  with  clergy  of  the  West; 
and  in  part  because  the  distance  was  inconvenient  for  them.  There  were 
present  but  seventy-six  of  the  Eastern,  and  more  than  three  hundred  of 
the  Western  bisbopa.  Where  party  interests  were  so  oppodte,  and  the 
ftxtntement  of  feelings  was  so  great  on  both  sides,  it  was  impoeuble  to 
efiect  a  union  :  the  meeting  served  rather  to  make  the  breach  still  mora 
marked  and  decided,  than  it  was  before.  The  bishops  of  the  West 
having  demanded  that  Athanasius  and  his  friends  should  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  assembly  as  regular  bishops,  and  those  of  the  East  having 
nfused  to  gnmt  this,  a  total  rupture  took  place  between  the  two  parties, 
mie  Western  bisbopa  continued  to  hold  their  session  at  Sardica ;  the 
Orientals  drew  off  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace.  The  latter  there  renewed 
their  sentence  of  deposition  agunst  Athanamus  and  his  fHends,  and 
extended  it  also  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius ;  and  again  competed  » 
new  symbol  of  Euth.* 

1  Aemfdiitg  M  the  Alh^f***"  rfiimi,  hension,  thej  irere  led  to  reppoH  that  God 

Ae  fcUowliig  dilenma  nscenuilj  preicDtf  was  iherebj  sabjecwd  lo  coiutruDt  or  nu- 

iMlf :  diher  ibe  LogM  ii  placed  on  an  oral  nectuity.    In  ibe  fiocpocFTxiof  IrStav 

•qnalitv  wilk  the  ereainrw  prodoeed  b;  a  at  AnLioch,  ihoae  tbenfore  were  eipieulj 

panicniar  Bat  of  tb«  divine  will  oat  of  condemned  wbo  langbc  'On  oi  iJou^ou 

■Mbiagi  or  ha  if  acknowledged  to  be  one  oUc  MlJ/eei  kyivvj/ct  rbv  uidv  b  iror^ 

wA  tha  divioe  ewence,  bu  generation  pi«-  *  According  to  ih«  rcpott  of  SocratM, 

cmiliim  fimn  Ibc  ewence  of  God,  and  being  tbe;  expraiied  therein  mt  doctrine  of  lb* 

B  bweparaUe  from  il  ai  bii  hclineu,  wla-  dw/iwoc  jut*  oieiav,  iherefoTB  Ihe  proptf 

im,  ate.    ^1  that  Ood  wilb  and  demea,  Arianism.    In  ihii  caae,  we  moat  toppoea, 

ha  wilb  aod  decreea  in  ibe  LogM  ai  meh.  that  not  the  Semi-Ariana,  at  in  the  coeM- 

nb lUMinciion  Athanaiini  coniidered  ne-  aitkal  a«eniUiei  alAntiDCh,bQtlliepn>p«r 

ttaaarj,  not  Rm'  the  popnlar  expoiiiioTi  of  Aiiana,  here  bad  the  pivpondctance;  and 

ilwliiiii.  bat  fbr  the  ifitemaiic  axhilrition  that  it  wa*  not  tha  andeiToc  heie, »  ^  had 

«f  it.    But  to  tb*  mqor   portion  of  iba  been  ihere,  to  loaHD  the  doetrinal  diffettn- 

KaMera  cbaieb'^cacben  tbeae  propoulioiu  cea  between  ibe  chnrcbaa  of  lb*  Eaat  aad 

■ppeied  ogiMMiw ;  fec,fi<a»  MtitoiicmtioB  cf  the  Weat,  bot  ruber  lo  «praa  Iban  fa 

MdwntrfAa^JhrspM^linmn-  thfwwfcad  ■■esir,    IWfMShnr- 
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The  ccmncQ  of  Sardica,  on  ihe  ofiher  hand,  oonfiniied  tte  dmmam 
which  had  been  ah'eady  made  by  the  Boman  Bjnod.  A  few  wnang 
the  assembled  bishops  had,  moreover,  proposed  a  new  eonfenian  of  fina 
m  opposition  to  Arianism,^  extending  not  aolelT  to  the  dootrine  cf 
Christ's  dimity,  but  also  to  the  dootirine  of  Us  beoommg  man,  and  to 
the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  to  eaeh  other. 
But,  by  the  wisdom  of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  who  did  not  wkh  to 
fiimish  occasion  for  new  controvendea,  but  only  to  hold  fiut  the  nrrm 
tial  thing  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  just  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Nicene  creed,  it  was  so  managed  that  this  oonftaRon  wis 
rejected,  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  custom  of  the  Arians  to  mollaply 
and  alter  confessions  of  fjEuth  should  not  be  followed.*    The  only  oons^ 

nee,  for  the  present,  which  resulted  from  this  issue  of  the  cotmeil  of 
ica,  was,  that  the  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  two  ohurchn  was 
completely  severed.  But  subsequently,  the  council  sent  delegates  fixr 
tiie  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  emperor  Constantius  the  canae  of 
the  exUed  bishops  of  the  East.  Meanwhile,  the  Western  emperor  Coo* 
Btans  endeavored  to  conciliate  his  brother  to  the  party  of  Athanaaos. 
The  Oriental  court-part^  ruined  their  own  cause  by  expoung  the  mean 
intrigues  of  some  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Constantius  himself  beg^  to 
be  ashamed ;  and  the  fermen&  among  the  ever^turbulent  pec^e  cf 
Alexandria,  who  were  longing  after  their  beloved  Athanastna,  and  iriho 
had  become  still  more  irritated  by  the  atrocious  acts  of  Ghregory,— ibese 
ferments,  which  finally,  in  849,  led  to  the  assassination  of  Gregory, 
doubtless  aroused  the  political  anxieties  of  the  emperor.  All  these 
things  cooperated  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  change  in  the  Baatom 
church.^    Constantius  wrote  to  Athanasius,  who  periiaps  could  not  be 

eTer,  appears  otherwise  according  to  the  nasins,  by  threateninff  to  bring  abonft  Ui 
report  of  Sozomen,  (3,  UJ  who,  notwith-  restoraUon  to  Alexandria  hj  force  of  arms, 
standing  it  was  his  usnal  practice  to  follow  Unquestionably  this  account  is  conftnned 
Socrates,  yet  in  the  present  case  appeals  to  by  certain  indications  belonging  to  the  time 
the  synodal  letter  appended  to  the  oonfes-  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  which  presnppoie 
lion  of  faith.  By  nis  account  this  latter  such  a  connection  of  events.  Ltudler  of 
•eems  to  hare  borne  a  considerable  resem-  Calaris  (CagUari)  says,  in  his  L  L  pro  Atha- 
bUnoe  to  the  Antiochian  symbol,  and  to  sio,  c  35,  that,  if  Athanasius  were  really  a 
hare  sprung  out  of  the  same  doctrinal  in-  heretic^  it  would  be  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
terests :  for  the  Homoousion  is  not  men-  Constantius,  that  he  had  been  mored  ^  ra- 
tioned ;  the  anathema  is  pronounced  on  call  him  through  the  fear  of  being  iuTolved 
tlioee  who  supposed  three  |ods,  or  identified  in  a  war  with  his  brother  Constans.  Again, 
Eather,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  also  on  Athanasius  was,  at  an  early  period,  accvsM 
those  who  taught  that  there  had  been  a  by^  his  enemies  of  attempting  to  create  en- 
tfane  when  the  Son  of  God  did  not  yet  ex-  mity  between  the  emperor  Constans  and 
itt  Here  then,  alw,  we  find  nothine,  it  is  his  brother  Constantius.  Apolog.  ad  Coii- 
true,  which  the  proper  Arians  might  not  stant  f  3.  Theodoret,  it  is  true,  mentiont 
hATe  subscribed ;  and  perhaps  it  may  haye  also  the  threats  of  Constans  against  hit 
been,  that  the  proper  Arian  party  had  in  brother,  bttt  attributes  the  diange  of  ftel- 
the  present  case  possessed  greater  mfluence  ings  in  that  emperor  towards  the  Atham^ 
than  they  did  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  sian  party,  to  the  fact  that  Constantlos  db* 
■eyend  Antiochian  creeds.  ooyered  the. base  intrigues  of  th€  wonlileH 
>  This  may  be  (band  in  Theodoret  I.  8.  Arian  bishop,  Stephanus  of  Antkxli,  agafaisl 

*  Athenani  tomas  ad  Antiocben.  4  S.  Euphrstes,  bishop  of  Cologne.  Adiam- 
Iva  fJf  rpofamp  i&^  rotf  idiXovct  iraA^  sins,  in  his  hist  Arianor.  ad  noaachoi. 
MV  Tfi^av  Koi  6pi^i»  ntfil  niarettc,  ^  SO,  21,  simply  remarks,  that  Constant  had 

*  Sderates,  Soaomea,  and  Fhilottorgint,  giyen  to  the  two  bishops  who  had  been 
npraMt  te  matter  aa  if  the  emperor  tent  horn  the  eoanoil  of  Sardiea  to  Coa- 

hadprooaieiAaiterilcr  Adia-    MutfaHi  a  teMtr  df 
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GO  eanlj  indnced  to  place  confidence  in  the  emperor*8  promises,  three 
letters,  in  which  he  in^ted  him  to  return  back  to  his  bishopric ;  and,  in 
849,  Athananns  actually  returned,  and  was  received  by  his  flock  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  in  the  same  year  in  which  Athanasioa 
came  back  to  Alezandna,  a  political  change  occurred  which  was  un- 
&yorable  to  him.  He  lost  his  patron,  the  emperor  Constans,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  usurper  Magnentius.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only 
a  combination  of  circumstances  that  had  cooperated  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentary change,  without  much  foundation  for  it,  in  the  disposition  of 
Constantius  towards  Athanasius  ;  —  as  the  flatterers  of  the  Arian  court- 
party,  favored  by  the  eunuchs  and  chamberlsdns  of  the  palace,  ever 
found  it  more  easy  to  gain  the  emperor's  ear,  than  Athanasius,  whose 
obstinacy  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion ;  ^  —  it  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  attacks  upon  him  were  soon  renewed.  Ecclesiastical 
and  political  charges  were  laid  against  him  at  once.  It  was  asserted, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  bishops  who  had  been  accused  of 
some  Anti-Nicene  doctrine,  he  hsA  stretched  his  ecclesiastical  power 
beyond  all  lawful  bounds;  —  that  he  had  held  divine  service  on 
die  Easter  festival  in  a  large  church  at  Alexandria,^  before  its  coih 
secration  had  been  finished  by  the  emperor's  command ;  and  esp&> 
cially  that  he  had  intermeddled  with  political  affairs  in  which  he  had  no 
concern,  and  endeavored  to  involve  the  emperor  in  a  quarrel  with  his 
brother  Constans.^    Various  precautionary  steps,  however,  were  ti^en 

he  looks  upon  it  as  a  consequence  of  that  to  have  it  appear  that  he  acted  by  compnl- 
dbeoveiy  made  at  Antioch,  that  Constan-  sion.  Constantius  himself  declared,  in  a 
tins  was  broaght  to  his  senses.  Hence  he,  document  addressed  to  the  Alexandrians, 
in  the  first  place,  forlmde  the  persecutions  after  the  assassination  of  Constans,  that  he 
goins  on  ag^ainst  the  Athanasians  at  Alex-  had  recalled  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  oat 
mdria;  and  then,  ten  months  later,  after  of  respect  to  his  deceased  brother.  Hist, 
the  assassination  of  Gregon'  at  Alexandria,  Arian.  ad  monachos,  f  50.  But  it  is  not 
recalled  Athanasius  to  that  city.  Still,  probable  that  Constans  was  actually  on  the 
however,  the  silence  of  Athanasius  would  point  of  engaging  in  a  war  for  this  puipose, 
prore  nothing  against  the  truth  of  the  or  that  Constantius  should  hare  felt  so 
above-mentioned  account ;  for  he  would  much  apprehension  from  a  mere  threat  of 
natnrallT  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  his  unwarlike  brother;  nnlcss  we  are  will- 
fact  which  might  have  served  as  a  confirm-  ing  to  suppose,  that  the  former  had  to  fear  • 
ation  of  the  suspicion  set  afloat  against  the  landing  of  troops  Ir^  his  brother  in 
himself,  that  he  fomented  enmity  between  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  exasperated 
Ae  two  brothers.  It  is  true,  Constantias  state  of  feeling  which  then  existed  among 
himself  seems  to  testify,  in  his  first  letter  the  people.  But  it  is  ct^j  to  see,  also,  that 
to  Athanasius,  that  he  nad  resolved  on  re-  the  enemies  of  Athanasius  would  take  pains 
calling  him  at  his  own  motion ;  and  he  to  spread  the  rumor  that  he  had  persuaded 
«ys,  indeed,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  Constans  to  threaten  war  against  his  broth- 
write  to  Constans,  with  a  'view  to  obtain  his  er ;  and  that  others  would  rci)ciit  it  after  them, 
consent  to  the  proposed  recall.  But  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  brilliant 
plain  of  itself,  that  this  public  declaration  coloring  to  the  zeal  of  Constans  for  pnre 
of  A  supreme  magistrate  meant  but  little ;  doctrine.  The  most  probable  supposition 
and  since,  at  all  events,  even  according  to  the  of  all  is,  that  different  causes  were  here 
report  of  Athananius,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  combined  together. 
tbat  Constans  had  backed  the  demand  of  ^  Ammianns  Marcellinus  says,  hist  L  15^ 
the  coimcil  for  the  recall  of  Athanasius,  c.  7.  Constantio  semper  infestus. 
with  his  letter  of  recommendation,     the        *  See  above. 

application  of  Constantius  to  his  brother  *£ven  Amm.  Dfaroellinns  was  awam, 
lor  the  recall  ofAthanasius,  could  be  nothing  tiiat  political  chai^ges  chiefly  were  brought 
more  than  a  mere  formal  proceeding.  Be-  against  Athanasius.  Atiianasium  ultra  pro- 
sides,  Constantliis,  although  compelled  to  fessionem  althis  se  offeieatem  tdadtanqoe 
like  thb  step,  woud  natnnDy  be  unwilliiig  cuiuUMn 
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before  Oiej  yentared  to  attack  direefly  ihii  importauit  iBaa  Uaiaelt 
The  first  attack  was  directed  against  two  chnrcMeaohers,  IfaroeDiMi 
bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Ghdatia,  and  Photinos,  bishop  of  Sirmmm  m  Loww 
Pannonia,  of  whom  the  former  had,  firom  the  begmmng,  been  intiwately 
oonneoted  inth  the  Athanasian  party.  It  was  easy  to  fix  soqaoioii  oa 
the  latter,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  first,  and  wb  Mouse 
tiliem  both  as  false  teachers. 

Marcellos,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Qalatia,  had  from  the  first  been  ome 
of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Nicene  Homoouaon*  Being  a 
decided  opponent  to  the  theology  of  Origen's  school,  he  would  of  oonne 
oppose  also  that  system  of  the  Triad  derived  particularly  fietm  the 
Origenistic  scheme  of  faith,  which  previuled  in  the  Eastern  cnoroh.  AH 
subordination,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Homoousion,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  Arianism  ;  and  he  traced  the  whole  of  this  to  the  confiiAoii  of 
Platonic,  Hermetic,  and  Gnostic  ideas  with  Christianity.  He  dedand 
Origen  to  be  the  author  of  this  confusion.  But  MarcelluB,  by  pnahinff 
to  the  extreme  his  opposition  to  Arianism,  in  a  work  against  the  xheton- 
dan  Asterius,  became  suspected  himself,  as  usually  happens  where  qypch 
rition  is  carried  to  excess,  of  the  contrary  error,  and  of  denying,  as  a 
Monarchian — which  he  came  very  near  doing — the  personal  cUstino- 
tions  in  the  Triad.  While  the  Arians  distinguished  the  Logos  dwelling 
in  Grod  from  the  Logos  so  called  in  an  improper  sense,  he  m^nii^inAiij 
on  the  other  hand,  ttiat  this  very  name  Logos  was  the  only  one  whidi 
belonged  to  Christ  according  to  his  divine  essence.  This  Logos  was  to 
be  conceived,  either  as  remaining  quiescent  and  hidden  within  the 
divine  essence,  as  the  thinking  reason  of  Gk>d,  or  as  that  reason  pro- 
ceeding forth  into  manifestation  by  means  of  outward  acts,^  as  in  the 
creation  generally,  so  in  the  different  revelations  ;  particularly  and  pre- 
eminently in  the  highest  of  all  revelations  by  the  Redeemer,  when  tlie 
Logos,  by  virtue  of  a  certun  ivepyeia  dpaaruai^  assumed  a  human  body  as 
a  ministerial  organ  in  accomplishing  the  redemption  of  mankind,  miile 
the  Arians  asserted,  that  the  tides  applied  to  the  Logos, —  such  as  the 
Hpwr^roffoc  r^  KTtait^^  the  Sou  of  6od,  the  image  of  God, —  signified  a 
relation  of  dependence  and  a  beginning  of  existence ;  MarcelluB  a^ 
mitted  they  were  right  in  this  last  particular,  but  denied  the  conse- 
quence which  they  beUeved  themselves  warranted  to  draw  from  this 
premise  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  the  Logos  himself.  All  these 
predicates  he  would  refer,  not  to  the  Logos  per  se, —  respecting  whom, 
considered  alone,  the  evangelist  John  predicates  only  the  being  in  and 
irith  God, — but  to  the  particular  active  efficiency  by  which  the  Logos 
proceeded  forth  from  God,  communicated  himself  outwardly,  and  in  a 
special  manner  to  his  radiation  in  human  nature.^  Christ  had  called  hnn- 
self  distinctively  the  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  show  thereby  that  he  trans- 
ferred to  himself  the  name  Son  of  Gt)d  only  in  reference  to  the  men  who, 
through  his  irradiation  in  human  nature,  were  to  be  made  sons  of  God.' 

^  The  iiavx^itof  and  tiie  tvepytof  dpaaruci  ^  the  Spaonxy  htpyei^  npoipxeodai,    Hb 

hupyei^  resemblinff  the  eariier  distinction  was  the  first  who  refeired  the  pasMge  ia 

kttween  a  Xoyoc  h&a^mc  and  npo^opucoc.  Cokws.  1 :  15,  to  Jesus  oonsiderei  as  man. 

^ThtytwnavwvUyovhmnhreoc^oidj       * 'Ira  did  r%- Toidrfff  ^yia;ioyia(' ^roi»  f^ 
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Mareenns  at  first  had  stood  m  hi^  aaihoritj  with  the  adherents  of 
fba  Nicene  oouncil,  at  wbich.  he  had  sealousl^  contended  in  behalf  of 
the  HomooosioiL  The  Arians  and  Semi-Anans,  on  the  other  hand^ 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  weak  spots  which  his  exhibition  of  tha 
Tnad  exposed  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  accusing  him  of  Sabellianism. 
At  an  assembly  held  by  this  party  at  Constantinople  in  386,  the  sen* 
tenoe  of  deposition  was  pronounced  against  him.  The  busmess  of  re* 
fbtinff  him  was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  who,  as  an  Origenist, 
would  be  a  decided  (Opponent  of  Marcellus.  Hence  arose  the  two  worki 
of  Eusebius  against  mm,^  which,  containing  important  fragments  fitxm 
the  writings  c^  Marcellus,  have  become  Ihe  principal  sources  of  our 
information  respecting  his  doctrines.  He  found,  however,  as  did  also 
his  firiends,  an  affectionate  reception  in  the  Western  church :  the  Roman 
bishop  Julius  was  satisfied  with  the  confession  of  faith  which  he  presented 
to  him.  He  probably,  as  Athanasius,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  decia* 
kns  of  the  council  oi  Sardica,  restored  to  his  bishopric. 

It  was  assuredly  altogether  contrary  to  his  knowledge  or  his  will,  that 
Marcellus  had  approached  to  the  Sabellian  or  Samosatenian  theory,  in 
pushing  to  the  utmost  length  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion ; 
but  his  disciple  Photinus,  (^untvdc,')  who  had  received  from  him  the 
first  impulse  in  his  own  theological  career,  did  not  shrink  frt)m  plainly  ex- 
pressing the  Samosatenian  or  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thus, 
from  tiiis  quarter,  an  unfavorable  light  was  reflected  on  the  source  whence 
his  doctrines  had  sprung,  the  system  of  Marcellus  himself, —  a  circum- 
stance of  which  his  opponents  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

The  renewed  attack  upon  these  two  men  at  the  synod  of  Sirmium  in 
851,  where  both  were  deposed  from  their  places,  was  the  first  thing  to 
seal  the  umon  of  the  Anti-Athanasian  party  ,^  and  to  show  their  power. 

In  the  next  place,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  union  of  the 
Western  church  with  Athanasius,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  residence 
of  CSonstantius  in  the  West,  occasioned  by  the  war  with  Magnentius,  to 
prevail  upon  the  Occidentals,  by  deceitful  representations,  and  by  exciting 
their  fears  of  the  despotic  power  of  Gonstantius,  to  whom  the  Western 
empire  was  now  subjected,  to  join  with  the  East  in  the  condenmation 
of  Athanasius.  The  court-party  pretended  that  the  present  question 
did  not  relate  at  all  to  any  interest  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  person 
of  Athanasius.  By  this  statement  of  the  case,  many  bishops  who  had 
not  reflected  much  upon  the  matter,  might  sufier  themselves  to  be  pep- 
suaded  that  they  could  yield  what  was  required  without  compromising 
their  orthodoxy ;  that  they  needed  not  to  sacrifice  the  quiet  of  their 
church  to  an  individual  man,  who  perhaps  might  in  many  respects  be 
guilty,  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  could  not  protect  by  their  smgle  and 
feebto  voices.  To  the  emperor  the  matter  might  be  so  represented, 
that  the  bishops  who  refrised  to  acquiesce  in  the  condemnation,  would 

(bf^pimopy  did  1%  irpdc  ainov  Kocvuviac  vlov  *  Here  was  drawn  np  the  Snt  SiraUtm 
^tolr  ytvetTBoi  napaoKevaay,  Eiiwb.  de  eo-  creeds  as  it  was  called, — a&alosons  to  tbt 
denaatica  Theol.  I  L  c.  20,  p.  S7,  ed.  Colon,    fonith  Antiochlan. 

>  C  Mareellom  and  de  ecdesiastica  tbe- 
okf. 
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appear  to  have  acted,  in  an  afiiedr  having  no  connection  ivfaatever  wMi 
the  system  of  fiiith,  in  disobedience  to  the  imperial  commands ;  to  have 
shown  a  disposition,  in  spite  of  the  emperor^  to  defend  his  dedared 
enemy ;  hence,  to  be  deserving  of  |mnidb[ient  as  refractory  and  dis* 
obedient  subjects.  Thus  was  it  contnved,  at  the  church  assembUes  hdd 
in  Aries  and  in  AElan,  to  attam,  by  force  or  by  firaud,  a  great  number  of 
signatures.  Some  did  not,  in  truth,  really  know  what  was  required  cf 
ihem  ;  the  others  were  bribed  by  princely  &vor ;  and  others  were  «i- 
manned  by  their  fears,  and  excused  themselves  to  their  oonaciaiices  hj 
the  plea  of  ignorance. 

At  such  a  time,  when  all  that  is  most  sacred  was  given  up  and  aban- 
doned to  the  arbitrary  will  of  despotism,  it  is  the  more  gratifying  to 
observe  a  few,  who,  raised  by  the  power  of  faith  above  all  that  human 
power  could  offer  or  threaten,  constantly  opposed  themselves  to  that 
arbitrary  will ;  who,  doubtless,  with  clear  and  calm  discernment,  saw 
through  the  arts  of  the  court-party,  which  assuredly  were  aimed,  not 
barely  against  the  person  but  also  against  the  doctrines  of  Athanaaos ; 
and  were  prepared  to  devote  and  to  sacrifice  everything  they  had,  in 
the  defence  of  truth,  of  innocence,  and  of  the  freedom  of  a  chnrdi 
threatened  with  the  most  humiliating  slavery.  It  was  not  the  state,  it 
was  only  the  church,  which,  in  these  times  of  despotism  and  servility, 
had  such  men  to  show — men  inspired  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  fireedom, 
and  who  never  consented  to  do  homage  to  mere  power. 

Among  these  men  may  be  named  particularly,  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Yercelli,  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  administered  his  pas- 
toral office ;  also  Lucifer  of  Gagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers.  The 
latter,  who  was  distinguished  among  the  doctrinal  writers  of  the  Western 
church  for  a  profoundness  of  intellect  and  a  freedom  of  spirit  peculiarly 
his  own,  had  for  many  years  lived  quietly  and  undisturbed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  episcopal  office,  to  which  he  had  come  about  the  year 
850,  without  concerning  himself  about  the  doctrinal  controversiee  of 
the  East,  until  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  the  West,  in  355,  intxxKluced 
disquiet  also  into  the  Gallic  church.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard 
of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  found  in  it  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence 
in  the  Father  and  Son,  which  he  had  before  this  ascertained  to  be  the 
true  doctrine  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  had  received 
into  his  Christian  experience,  without  being  aware  that  the  faith  which 
he  bore  in  his  heart  had  been  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  creed.^  He 
now  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sacrifice  all  else  to  the  confession  of  the 
truth.  '^  I  might,"  says  he,  ^^  have  enjoyed  all  earthly  advantages  to 
overflowing,  might  have  boasted  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  empe- 
ror, and  like  others,  abusing  the  episcopal  name,  have  exercised  a 
dominion  in  the  church  intolerable  to  the  community  and  to  individuals, 
had  I  oply  been  disposed  to  fiedsify  the  gospel  truth,  to  shield  my  guilty 
conscience  under  the  pretext  of  ignorance,  and  to  excuse  a  bribed  judg- 

^  He  sajs  of  himself,  lib.  de  SynodiSf  qnam  nisi  exniatnnu  aiidiTi ;  sed  mihi  bo 
§  19:  Regeneratos  pridem,  et  in  episcopata  mousii  et  homoeosii  intelligeotiam  eraogeliA 
aliqnantisper  manens,  fidem  mc«nAm  nam-    et  apostoli  intinutremnt 
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jseni  wiih  ihe  plea  Hiafc .it  was  forced  by  the  judgment  of  another."^ 
He  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,^  in  which,  with  the  frankness 
becwning  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  yet  without  ovehitepping  the  limits 
of  a  just  respect,  he  told  him  many  truths  worthy  of  grave  reflection, 
•ueh  doubtless  as  in  any  other  way  could  not  have  easily  come  to  his 
ears.  He  assured  him,  that  sedition  existed  nowhere,  as  the  court- 
party  pretended,  in  order  to  excite  his  alarm  ;  ^  the  Arians  were  the 
only  ones  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  ;  there  was  no  other  means 
of  healing  the  evils  of  the  distracted  church,  but  by  putting  an  end  to 
constraint  in  spiritual  things,  and  leaving  each  one  at  liberty  to  live 
entirely  according  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience.  It  was  his 
earnest  prayer,  he  sidd,  that  the  emperor  would  graciously  be  pleased 
to  aDow  the  churches  to  attend  on  the  preachmg  of  those  whom  they 
]»«ferred,  whom  they  themselves  had  chosen ;  to  receive  from  such  the 
sacraments,  to  pray  with  such  for  the  emperor's  welfare  and  salvation/' 
Bat,  far  different  from  Hilary,  Lucifer  of  Gagliari,  a  man  of  stormy 
vehemence  and  fanatical  zeal,  did  not  understand  how  to  unite  to 
Christian  frankness  and  love  of  truth,  that  respect  for  the  existing  order 
of  the  state,  and  that  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  which 
Christianity  prescribes,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  superin- 
duces. True,  he  spoke  in  a  beautiful  and  high-minded  strain  against 
the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  emperor,  that  the  bishops  should, 
at  his  command,  condemn  unheard  an  absent,  and,  in  their  opinion, 
an  innocent  man ;  and  nobly  he  calls  on  the  emperor  to  acknowledge 
Athanasius  as  his  Christian  brother,  and  as  such  to  forgive  him,  even 
though  he  supposed  him  guilty  of  personal  offences  against  himself. 
On  this  occasion,  too,  he  said  many  fine  things  about  the  universal 
Christian  brotherhood,  which  should  embrace  all  without  distinction  of 
earthly  rank.  ^^  Are  you  ashamed,"  says  he  to  the  emperor,  ^^  to  call 
Athanasius  your  brother  ?  If  you  profess  to  belong  to  Christ,  you  are 
bound  to  call  all  Christians  your  brethren,  not  only  Athanasius,  but 
even  those  whom  you  see  beg^ng  an  alms  of  you ;  for  we  all,  all 
I  mean  who  belong  to  the  church  of  the  Lord,  are  one,  since  with  the 
Lord  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  ^  But  with  all  this,  it  must  be 
allowed,  his  intemperate  passion  blinded  him  to  his  obligations  of  respect 
to  the  emperor.  He  called  him  an  Antichrist,  a  servant  of  Satan,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  tone  which  might  well  be  regarded  as  exciting  to  sedi- 
tion, and  as  tending  to  confirm  the  accusations  of  the  Arian  court-party. 
Besides  this,  Lucifer  contended  for  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
the  church,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel^  which  keeps  spiritual  and 
worldly  things  wholly  separate  &x)m  each  other,  but  irom  another, 
unevangdical  point  of  view  ;  for,  mixing  together  spiritual  and  secular 
things  in  another  sense,  confounding  l£e  tiieocratic  forms  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  he  required  that  the  secular  power  should  be 

1  OvQB  historicnm  fragment  I.  f  3.  fratres  dicere,  et  qnidem  non  solum  AUum*- 

*  Lid.  I.  td  Constantiam.  sinm,  sed  et  eos  qnos  yideris  stipem  peten- 

*  NiiUa  8iif|>icio  est  seditionis.  tet.     Omnes  etenim  in  codesia  Domini 

*  Fro  AthawMio,  L IL  c.  89.  Si  Christt*-  oonstitiiti  nnnm  tomiif  fl|Nid  qoem  non  fit 
mm  te  profiteris,  debef  onmet  Christianot  aooepUtiD  pcwonsniw. 
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outwardly  Bubordinated  to  the  spiritual,  that  the  church  ibinild 
the  outward  sovereignty,  and  consequently  was  in  &Tor  of  setting  up  a 
priestly  despotism  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  emperor.^  finally,  tiie 
emperor  once  more  usea  his  power  to  destroy  two  Ushops  who  stood 
in  high  authority, —  the  one  on  account  of  the  seat  of  hu  epsoopacy, 
the  other  on  account  of  lus  yenerable  age,  being  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old, —  both  of  whom  he  had  more  cause  for  sparing  than  others, 
the  bishops  Liberius  of  Borne,  and  Hosius  of  Cordoya.  liberiaa  had 
orally  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  delegates,  to  his  dc^gmatii- 
ing  chamberlains,  and  to  the  emperor  himself,  that  nothing  should  moye 
him  to  condemn  an  innocent  man,  and  subject  the  affiurs  of  the  church 
to  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  emperor.  So  also  Hosius,  in  a 
s^nrited  memorial  to  the  emperor,  wherein  he  represented  to  him  that 
he  ruled  oyer  his  equals,  and  had  one  and  the  same  judge  with  them  in 
heayen.  Both,  we  must  admit,  acted  on  the  narrow  and  uneyangelicsl 
principle,  that  as  the  emperor  ruled  independently  in  the  secular 
proyince,  so  the  bishops  ought  to  rule  independently  in  the  spiritnaL 
laberius  was  banished  to  Ber»a  in  Thrace,  Hosius  to  Sirmium.  Thus 
all  who  refused  to  obey  were  banished  to  different  places,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  East ;  and  many  of  them  were  yery  harshly  treated. 

When  the  victory  was  supposed  to  be  already  secured  over  the 
Western  church,  the  next  step  was  to  attack  Athanarius  himself,  the 
preemment  object  of  hatred  to  the  episcopal  court-party  and  to  Coostan- 
tins.  But  Constantius,  purposely,  without  doubt,  sought  to  lull  Atha- 
nasius  into  security,  partly  that  he  might  have  him  more  certainly  in  his 
power,  and  partly  in  order  to  guard  against  disturbances  among  the  people 
of  Alexandria.  When  Athanasius  first  heard  of  the  plots  of  his  opponents, 
the  emperor  in  a  brief  letter  promised  him  perfect  safety,  and  bade 
him  not  be  alarmed,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  die  quiet 
administration  of  his  office.  When,  therefore,  the  summons  requiring 
him  to  leave  the  church  was  first  sent  to  him  by  men  who  professed  to 
have  full  powers  from  the  emperor,  he  declared,  that,  as  he  had  been 
directed  by  an  imperial  writ  to  remain  at  Alexandria,  he  held  himself 
neither  bound  nor  authorized  to  abandon  the  church  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Lord,  except  by  a  written  order  coming  from  the  em])eror  him- 
self, or  at  least  in  his  name.  He  quietly  proceeded,  therefore,  to  dis- 
charge his  episcopal  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  But,  while 
engaged  in  the  church  during  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  February,  A.D. 
856,  amidst  a  portion  of  his  flock,  who  were  preparing  by  prayer  and 
song  fi)r  the  public  worship,  which,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  usage, 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  Friday  morning,  the  Dux  Syrianus  burst  snd- 

^  When,  for  example,  he  says  to  the  em- 
peror, (pro  Athanosio,  1.  1.  c.  VII. :)  "  So 
flur  was  he  from  having  any  ri^ht  to  mle 
orer  the  bishops,  that  he  was  rather,  accord- 
ing to  the  hiws  of  God,  guilty  of  a  crime 
worthy  of  death,  if  in  the  spirit  of  pride  he 
refused  to  obey  tiieir  decisions."  lit  si  sub- 
Tntere  eomm  decreta  tentaverit,  si  faeris  in 
•ttperbia  eomprehensos,  morte  mori  jnssns 
■it.    Qnomodo  dioere  poteris,  jndieaie  le 


posse  de  episcopis,  (mibos  nisi  obedieris, 
jam  qnnntiim  apud  Demn,  mortis  pcena 
faeris  mnlctatns.  Hence,  too,  in  his  wri^ 
ings,  he  quotes  from  the  Old  Tcstamenti 
whence  he  derived  his  ideas  resi>ectiDg 
the  chnrch  theocracy,  more  often  tnan  be 
did  from  the  New.  Wo  perceive  already 
in  Lncifer  a  spirit  of  altogether  the 
cast  with  that  of  flildebrand. 
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imlj  into  llie  chireliy  iriih  a  troop  of  anned  men,  regardlen  of  aS 
feverence  fbr  stcred  things.  Athanashis,  amidst  the  d^  and  tomnh 
of  the  bnital  soldieiy,  perfectlj  retained  hia  presence  of  mind :  he 
endeavored  first  to  preseire  peace  among  tbe  assembled  members  of 
his  cfaorch,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety,  before  he  thought  of  his 
own.  He  remained  qnietly  on  his  efnscopal  throne,  and  bade  the  dea» 
aon  proceed  in  the  recitation  of  the  136th  Psahn,  where  the  words 
^  For  His  mercy  endnreth  for  ever,"  were  continually  song  by  the  choir 
of  the  church.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  soldiers  pressed  forward  oon- 
tmnallv  nearer  to  the  sanctuary.  Monks,  clergy,  and  laity,  therefore, 
bade  Athanasins  save  himself.  But  not  until  the  greatest  part  of  his 
flock  had  departed,  did  he  slip  out  with  tbose  that  remained,  and  escape 
the  hands  rf  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  arrest  him.^  Once  more, 
by  an  armed  force,  the  Alexandrian  church  were  compelled  to  submit, 
and  receive  as  their  bishop  an  altogether  unclerical,  rude,  and  passionato 
man,  Qeorgius  of  Cappadocia.  Every  sort  of  atrocity  was  committed 
under  the  name  of  religion ;  while  Atfaanasius,  threatened  with  deaths 
and  pursued  as  fiir  as  Auxuma  in  Ethiopia,  found  refuge  among  the 
Egvptian  monks. 

Thus,  then,  the  Arian  party  had  obtained  the  victory  throughout 
the  whole  Boman  empire  ;  but  this  victory  was  destined  to  work  mis- 
chief on  themselves.  The  party  was,  in  foot,  composed  originally  of 
two  constituent  portions ;  those  whom  we  have  designated  tdready  by 
die  name  Semi-Arians,  who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Oriental 
oburch,  and  the  Arians  properiy  so  called,  who  formed  by  for  the 
smaller  number.  Both  parties  had  been,  till  now,  united  by  their 
common  opposition  to  Auianasius  and  to  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the 
peculiar  diflferences  between  themselves  had  therefore  no  opportunity 
for  expression.  More  especially  had  they  whose  views  were  completely 
Arian  a  strong  interest  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  dominant  party 
of  the  Oriented  church.  But  as  the  external  opposition  which  had  held 
both  parties  together  was  removed,  the  opposition  within  their  own 
body  would  now  begin  more  distinctly  to  manifest  itself.  In  addition 
to  this,  two  men  appeared  on  the  stegc,  who  gave  to  strict  Arianism,  in 
contradistinction  as  well  to  the  Homoiousian  as  to  the  Homoousian 
scheme,  a  more  precise  and  logically  consistent  expression  than  had 
Uiiierto  been  done.  These  were  Aetius  and  his  disciple  Eunomius.' 
Particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  the  latter,  as  well  on  accoimt  of  his 
stead&st  zeal  in  defence  of  his  own  convictions,  and  the  purely  do^ 
malic  interest,  untroubled  by  any  secular  motives,  by  which  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  from  the  Arian  court-party,  as  on  account  of  the 
complete  individuality  of  his  doctrinal  bent  of  mind,  which  was  altogether 
origmal  and  of  one  piece. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrine  of  Eunomius  concerning  the  Boh  of  Ood| 
he  coincided  entirely  on  this  point  with  Arius,  and  here  brought  forward 
nothing  that  was  new  ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  his  case  was  Sie  decided 

i8eeAtluuiaf.Apo1og.de  f oga  tna,  4  Si.  meaaiof  infoniMUkm;  for  the  •ooounttof 

Hiet  Arian.  ad  moMcfaoe^  4  SI.  Gregory  of  Nyaa  ipring  ftom  a  too ' 

sCoDcamiBg  the  earijr  edocatkm  wUck  aad  p«tj  telenst  la  be  «if  a^jr  9M. 
fhaped  the  life  of  Eimoiniiii,  we  ba?e  imaU 
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character  of  his  whole  intellectaal  bent,  by  which  he  waiB  led  to  tab 
^ond  against  the  reigning  reli^ous  and  doctrinal  tendencies  of  his 
tune,  on  many  ddes  even  where  Arius  had  fallen  in  with  them.^  A 
doctrinal  tendency  which  narrowly  confined  itself  within  the  {Rorinoe 
of  the  nnderstancUng;  which  set  itself  to  oppose  the  mystical  and  con* 
templatiye  element,  the  element  of  feeling  m  theology,  and  hence  also 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosoj^y  on  theology ;  a 
tendency  to  conceive  everythmg  in  a  manner  alto^ther  too  oatward 
and  mechanical, — this  tendency,  which  we  remarked  already  in  Arias, 
appeared  still  more  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  character  of  Eononuns. 
Arius  agreed  with  his  opponents  in  acknowledging  the  incomprefaen* 
mbleness  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  divine  things ;  but  Eunomius 
endeavored  not  only  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  existence,  and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  as  matters  quite 
comprehensible,  but  he  asserted  also  the  comprehermbleneBa  of  thi 
divine  essence  generally :  he  combated  the  reignmg  principle,  espeoatty 
of  those  docfivial  writers  whose  views  were  shaped  by  the  Platomo 
plulosophy,  that  there  was  no  possible  form  of  knowing  which  compre* 
nended  me  essence  of  divine  tilings,  but  only  a  symbolical  knowledge 
of  them  for  the  human  understanding.  With  the  presumption  wluch 
most  often  accompanies  narrowness  of  mind,  he  said  of  those  who  de- 
fended the  incomprehensibleness  of  divine  tilings :  "  K  some  men's 
minds  are  so  obtuse  that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  comprehend  anys- 
thing,  either  of  that  which  lies  before  their  feet  or  of  tbat  which  is  above 
their  heads,  yet  it  would  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  knowledge  of 
true  being  is  unattainable  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind."  ^  In  perfect 
consistency  with  his  own  views,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  but  tne  first 
of  created  beings ;  that  there  was  no  manifestation  or  appearance  of 
God  in  Christ,  but  that  Christ  was  only  the  most  perfect  of  creatures, 
destined  to  conduct  other  creatures  to  the  original  source  of  aQ  exist- 
ence, as  a  being  without  himself;  in  entire  consistency  with  these  views 
and  principles,  he  taught  therefore  that  the  minds  of  believers  ou^ 
not  to  stop  with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  Gt)d ;  but,  although  they 
should  follow  him  at  first  as  the  guide  to  the  way,  they  ought  to  soar 
above  him,  as  above  all  created  beings,  to  that  Being  who  is  the  original 
source  of  etomal  life,  as  well  as  the  author  of  all  thmgs,  as  their  final 
aim.  ^^  The  minds  of  those  that  believe  on  the  Lord,"  sayq  he,  ^^  should 
by  their  very  nature,  rising  as  they  do  above  all  sensible  and  spiritual 
beings,  not  stop  even  with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They 
soar  aibove  this,  in  striving,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  for  eternal  fife,  to 
attain  to  the  Highest."  ^ 

^Arios  was  himself  an  ascetic,  as  we  near  the  beginninj:^:  Ofdr  ^dp  d  rtvdc  h 

have  obeeryed  before ;  Ennomins  was  an  vovc  ^^^  KOKWoiav  taKtmifih^  fttiScvd^  fofn 

onponent  of  the  ascetic  tendencVf  as  also  tw  irpoau^  fjufre  ruv  in^p  Ke^a?L^  jfumxro, 

or  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics.    See  not  dUk  tovto  fajre  rot^  uX^4Mf  aydpunts 

Hieronjrm.  aav.   Yigilantium.     There   is  I^Iktijv  dvai  r^  rut'  Si-tuv  ef'peoiv.    I  set 

floating  in  m  j  memory  a  passage,  where  he  down  the  passage  here  with  an  emendados 

taanu  Basil  of  Csnarea  on  his  haggard  of  the  text,  the  correctness  of  which  will  bd 

Sgnre,  emaciated  by  ascetic  practices ;  ont  I  obvious  to  erery  one. 
cmnot  at  this  moment  recall  it  '  'O  yap  vovt  tuv  elg  rbv  icipunf  nKUfTtp* 

*  QrQgor.  NysML  ont  10,  adv.  Eiinoin.  k^tup^  woewf  aMyr^v  «a2  voipfp  oMasi 
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From  the  pontusi,  thus  asBomed,  of  &  lapruiatiirBliiuig  dogmfttifm 
of  Hm  undentanding,  EuDomius  was  led  to  misconoeiTe,  in  a  raiiiark» 
ble  muner,  the  nature  of  reli^on  genenllj,  and  of  ChriatiaQity  in 
pwtioiilar ; — pladng  it  in  an  iUumination  of  At  vnderttandinff,  in  4 
tluoretieal  htouiiedge  of  God  and  divine  things.  Thus,  in  opposition  to 
tluMe  vho  defended  tlie  doctrine  of  the  incomprehensibleneas  of  God, 
be  B«d :  "  In  vain  did  onr  Lord  call  himself  the  door,  if  no  one  enten 
thnm^  this  door  to  tlie  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  the  Father  : 
in  vain  did  he  call  himself  the  wav,  if  he  has  not  made  it  eaaj  for  those 
who  would  do  so,  to  oome  to  the  Father.  How  could  he  be  the  li^t, 
if  he  dul  not  enlighten  men  ?  " '  But  the  gospel  speaks  of  the  coming 
to  God,  of  the  enlightflniiig  of  the  soul,  in  quite  asother  senae  from  that 
in  wludi  EunomiuB  here  conceives  it.  A  fellowship  of  Ufe  with  Qod, 
■od  an  enli^teiiiug  of  the  understanding  which  comes  &<nn  this,  —  not 
a  certain  abstract  and  formal  knowledge  of  divine  thin^,  as  Eunomini 
■apposes,  is  the  tnie  subject  of  discourse  ther^  To  &uch  an  extreme, 
in  fact,  did  he  go  in  the  heat  of  lus  polemical  seal,  wttheot  distingniab- 
ing  at  aU  b^  different  /orms  qf  knomng,  as  to  charge  those  who  denied 
the  posaihility  of  knowing  God  and  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  conceived  it,  with  denying  generally  the  oi^'eetwe 
irvth  of  every  poanbU  knowledge  of  Qod.  He  accused  them  of  preacV 
Ing  on  laJmoum  Qod; — and,  rince  without  the  knowledgt  of  Qod 
there  eould  be  no  ChrUtianity,  he  held  that,  accordingly,  they  were  tutC 
teen  to  be  called  Christians.^  The  predominant  tendency  in  the  church, 
which,  .beyond  question,  may  have  proved  unfavorable  to  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  —  the  tendency  which  assigned  to  the  liturgieal 
element  a  so  much  higher  [Jace  than  to  the  didactic  and  the  doctrinal ; 
which  exalted  the  tacramente  above  the  word,  —  Euuomius  combated ; 
not,  however,  on  purely  evangelical,  but  on  other,  partial  principles, 
placing  an  ovet^v^uation  of  the  logical  development  of  the  doctrin^ 
conception,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  tendency  above 
mentioned.  The  essence  of  Christianity,  m  his  opinion,  did  not 
depend  on  certain  sacred  names  or  customs,  but  on  the  accuracy  of 


Gregory  of  Nyssa  muntained,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christianity 
proce^ed  from,  and  had  its  root  in,  the  inner  life,  inward  experience, 
the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ ;  but  all  this,  we  must  add,  depend- 
ing on  the  mediation  of  the  visible  church,  of  a  visible  priesthood^ 
throng  participation  of  the  sacraments  within  the  church.  "  We," 
faya  he,  '*  have  learned  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  whosoever  has 
not  been  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  enter  into  the  kiagdoa 

ta^rSr^,  eUt  *in  riff  to*  ytFrfrrFUf  laria-  plait  oltiUif  IxtBf  "Or  iyimcnr  imfaa* 

fcinfcuv.  'EiRuivadefWTft'Iiruiiudw  /litmt  r^ti  iiiar  fvmr,  Syvuar^  A  tai  rtr 

rir  oiwMOu  ^^  hTVXVv  ry  irptnv  )■?-«;*-  t^   jrw^acut   rpirniv,     Gltgot.  L  c  2X 

■rvof.    In  a«>a«ition  to  iha,  lan  Ongoij  1 704. 

«f  Hm>:  "It  tbem  alenul  li&  ii  SM  in        ■L.C.T04.    OM  Tf  atfoi&TWTi  nk  h*- 

■ha  A«L  li  iniJu  blwlj  wtn  Hid:  I  am  uaruv,  atic   Mwv  lal  iowniur  or>igtiu¥ 

OtU.  10.  6T4,  ST5.  UBHvm  «i'fw*o*ai  ri  tk  t< 


iGngor. 
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of  lieayen ;  «nd  that  whoeoever  eats  the  Lord's  body,  and  drinks  fail 
Uood,  shall  live  forever.  Even  such  men  as  in  their  inner  life  are  not 
Christians,  may  nicely  argue  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fittth ;  as 
in  fjEhct  we  hear  of  those  who  are  not  Christians  making  the  doctrines  of 
Christianitj  a  subject  for  logical  disputations/'  Lc.  70i.  Had  Eanomias 
and  Gregory  of  Nvssa  carried  out  still  further  this  remaricable  dift^ 
ence  of  views,-^  which,  however,  in  the  vast  compass  it  embraoea,  was  at 
that  time  impracticable, — they  would  have  been  led  back  to  the  qiMi> 
tion,  whether  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in  a  form  of  knowing,  cr 
in  a  certain  species  of  inward  iSe  and  feeling ; — whidi  difference  m 
the  mode  of  ccmceiving  the  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  the 
different  peculiarities  of  men's  individual  characters,  according  as  the 
heart  or  the  understanding  has  predominant  sway,  or  at  least  acoordiog 
as  they  have  been  conducted  to  religion  more  by  the  one  or  by  the  olher 
of  these,  is  a  thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  But  when  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  says,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Pagamsm  to  place  religion  in  doetxnial 
knowledge,  tMs  certainly  is  altogether  incorrect ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
the  predominant  element  in  Paganism  was  feeling,  —  a  feeling  neither 
guided  nor  accompanied  by  any  clear  consciousness,  but  which  oofr 
nranded  God  with  nature,  things  divine  with  things  natural.  It  wis 
not  until  Christianity  had  made  religion  an  object  of  efeor  eon9eioumu99f 
that  the  one-sided  tendency  could  also  make  its  appearance,  which 
placed  religion  in  the  doyitamv  &Kpifid^  (accuracy  of  doctrines.) 

Eunomius,  however,  was  in  nowise  conscious  of  tiie  new  doctrinal 
tendency  which  would  have  gone  forth  from  him,  in  case  he  had  been 
able  to  gain  preponderance  in  the  church.  It  was  by  no  means  lus  in- 
tention to  set  up  a  new  doctrinal  system.  He  supposed  he  was  teaching 
no  other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in  the  old  simple  creeds  of  the 
Eastern  church  ;  he  believed  that  he  was  only  clearly  developng  the 
included  contents  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of  God  transmitted 
in  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  starting-up  of  the  errors  on  another 
nde,  he  was  of  opinion  that  men  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
those  simple  articles  which  already  embraced  within  them  all  diat  was 
necessary  for  right  knowledge.^  It  b  easy  to  see,  too,  how,  from  his 
own  point  of  new,  he  must  have  so  considered  it,  tha^  his  doctrines 
were  none  other  than  what  necessarily  resulted  from  the  development 
of  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church,  ^^  concerning  the  faith  m  one 
God,  the  Almighty  Father,  from  whom  proceeded  all  existence,  and 
the  one  onlv-begotten  Son  of  God,  the  God  Logos,  by  whom  all  thingi 
were  brought  into  existence."  Is  Gt)d  the  Aknighty  the  alone  author, 
himself  witiiout  beginmng,  of  all  existence  ?  Accoidingly,  then,  every' 
thing,  including  the  Son  of  Gk>d  himself,  came  into  existence  fixHn  him. 
A  communication  firom  the  essence  of  Qod,  cannot  be  conceived,  with- 
out transferring  to  the  divine  being  the  representations  of  sense.  A 
production,  a  brinpng  forth,  cannot  be  conceived  without  beginning  and 
and :  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  it  is  impoerible  to  coo* 
cdve  different  firom  any  other  production,  any  other  work,  must  hate 


^  to  SBMoii  apologia  BmO.  0|»pb  «d.  Quia*.  T.  L  i:  eie. 
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hid  itB  begmungi  9B  it  mnsl  have  been  completed,  at  a  definite  point 
of  time.^ 

The  idea  of  an  eternal  generation  appeared  tp  the  understanding  of 
Boxmim,  who  coold  not  divest  himself  of  the  forms  of  temporal  and 
Bomioiis  intuition,  as  a  thing  altogether  absurd,  self-contradictory. 
This  idea  of  an  efficiency  flowing  out  of  the  essence  of  Ood  was  boi^ 
mred,  as  he  supposed,  firom  the  pagan  philosophy ;  and  this  idea  had 
led  the  pkilo9opher$  also  into  the  fialse  notion  of  a  creation  without 
beginning* 

A^ain,  it  seemed  to  Eunomius  to  Mow  firom  the  relation  above 
mentioned  of  the  Supreme  essence  to  all  things  else,  that  (Jod,  who  is 
withcmt  be^nning,  is,  by  his  essential  nature,  i^^tely  exalted  above  all 
odier  existences,  and  also  above  the  Son ;  and  that  he  can  be  com- 
pved  with  nothing  else.  But,  by  this  supposition,  he  imaged  nothing 
finrdier  was  determined,  as  yet,  respecting  the  essence  o?  the  Son  of 
God,  except  in  tins  rek^on.  The  cufference  of  created  beings  among 
<mb  another  depended  on  the  divine  will,  which  had  fised  for  each 
being  the  specific  limits  of  its  particular  existence ;  and  God  had  brou^t 
firth  the  Logos  alone,  the  first  and  the  most  perfect  of  created  beings, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  himself,  (but,  of 
Qonrae,  not  a  hkeness  of  essence,)  divme  dignity  and  creative  power, 
■nee  it  was  his  will  to  employ  him  as  his  instrument  in  creating  aU 
other  existences.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  immeasurable  difference 
between  him  and  all  other  creatures.  God  produced  him  alone  immecH' 
aUUf^  but  all  other  creatures  indirectiy  through  him.  In  this  respect,  too, 
Bnnomius  believed  he  could  appeal  to  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  old  creed  respecting  the  Logos. 

The  Arianism  which  was  expressed  in  this  manner  would  of  course 
hin^  out  in  stronger  reUef  tiie  opposition  between  the  Arian  and  tiie 
SenuArian  parties. 

The  Antiochian  church,  over  which  the  Arian  Eudoxius  presided  as 
tishop,  became  the  gathering  place  for  the  adherents  of  the  Arian  doc- 
trine, 80  distinctiy  expressed  by  Aetius  and  Eunomius.  Against  these, 
a  violent  opposition  was  excited  on  the  part  of  the  Semi-Arian  party ; 
and  several  of  the  bishops  who  stood  at  the  head  of  it,—- such,  for  example, 
aa  Basil,  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia — possessed  great  influence  with  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  represent  the  Eunomian 
doetrines  as  blasphemous. 

At  the  head  of  the  Arian  court-party  stood,  at  that  time,  two  men, 
veraed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  had  already  diown  how 
well  they  understood  the  art  of  changing  their  principles  and  convio- 
aoGording  to  drcumstances,  and  particularly  according  to  the 


IL.  e.  650.    TUunK  yewSfoeuf  obn  in'  temponl  maimer.    God  had  iotthated  ths 

hnipoir  hrttvoftiviKy  ^'  elf  n  riXo^  mrro-  Sabbath  for  the  parpoae  of  showing  thai 

>fyo&giyc  Mrftai  iraoa  Kat  va^  mpade^atU'  his  creation,  aa  it  had  an  end,  mui  alao 

9t&f  To6  ti/o6  rijfv  yew^mp  to  n  (not  rort,  have  had  a  beffinninff :  O^  Yup  t§  irawTf 

m  the  editions  hare  it)  mKovxr&ai  tovtw  tk  ymoecjf  ^i^tp^j  ^AAa  rj  Ip^fof^  iv  ^  co- 

ynfyufitimw,  fi^  irpdc  ti^  ^X^  imavaruf  nwuuaiv  diro  tQ9  tfpw^  Uiuu  f^  ^wotart^ 

Ixanr.    Be  eonoeiTed  the  creating  act  of  9»Ti^  d^futmpyUt, 
God  aftw  aa  sllogelbv  sedwopopathic^ 
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prevailing  tone  of  the  palace.^  These  were  UrsMUis,  lahop  cf  San^ 
dunum  in  Moesia,  and  Valens,  bishojp  of  Mursa  in  Pannonia.  These 
persons  contrived  an  artifice,  by  which,  for  a  time,  they  hoped  to  con- 
ceal the  differences  between  the  Eunomian  party  and  the  nding  ma- 
jority of  the  Oriental  church,  and  perhaps  by  degrees  to  get  entirely 
rid  of  the  articles  of  doctrine  opposed  to  that  party.  It  coold  be  plau- 
ibly  represented  to  the  emperor,  that  all  the  controverries  which,  fiv  so 
long  a  time,  had  (Ustracted  the  church,  had  be«i  occaflBOned  by  the 
wretched  term  ovcia ;  it  was  only  needfid  to  remove  thb  unhappy  torn 
firom  the  vocabulary  of  the  church,  and  peace  would  be  restored ;  and 
the  term  oOoia,  about  which  there  had  been  so  many  disputes,  did  not 
even  once  occur  in  the  sacred  scriptures  in  that  metaphysicid  sense; 
the  attempts  to  define  what  belongea  to  the  essence  of  Grod  exceeded^ 
in  fact,  the  limits  of  the  human  fisMSultieB  of  knowledge ;'  and  it  was 
possible,  indeed,  to  setde  finallv,  in  a  manner  which  aJl  must  approve, 
everything  that  was  necessary  for  maintaining  the  divine  dignity  of  ow 
Saviour,  without  keeping  alive  that  unholy  strife  about  the  ptoUt^  pvo- 
vided  only  that  due  prominence  was  everywhere  ^ven  to  the  resenh 
blance  between  him  and  the  Father.  Such  reasons,  of  course,  eonUi 
easily  be  represented  in  a  convincing  light  to  the  emperw  and  the  fid- 
lowers  of  the  court.  It  was  first  at  an  assembly  of  the  conrt-pactfv 
held  at  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  357,  that  a  symbcd  of  faidi  wm 
drawn  up  to  this  purport:  ^^ Whereas  so  many  disturbances  have 
arisen  from  the  distinction  of  the  unity  of  essence  or  the  likeness  of 
essence,  ^concerning  the  difference  of  essence,  which  the  Eunomism 
maintamed,  a  wise  silence  was  observed,)  so  from  henceforth  nothing 
shall  be  taught  or  preached  respecting  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God, 
because  nothing  is  to  be  found  on  that  subject  in  the  holy  scripturea, 
and  because  it  is  one  which  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  human  fiMul- 
ties."  ^  The  venerable  Hosius,  who  had  passed  his  hundredth  year 
and  now  lived  in  exile,  was  wrought  upon  to  subscribe  tins  confesmon, 
and  was  even  reported  to  be  its  author :  thus  it  was  hoped  to  give  it 
additional  weight.    Nor  was  any  labor  spared  to  briug  over  the  Bomsn 

1  These  two  men,  disciples  of  Arioiif  who  Eanomlu,  wherein,  besides,  tfie   Arisfls, 

tfans  far  had  lieen  concerned  in  all  the  in-  properlj  so  called,  were  not  entii^j  aKieti 

trignes  against  Athanasins,  presented,  when,  It  may  be  a  qnestion,  moreover,  i^ether 

throngh  Uie  inflaenre  of  the  emperor  Con-  this  new  plan  of  conciliation  was  not  a  coih 

•tans,  the  Athanasian  party  began  to  con-  tinnation  of  the  older  one  which  had  eoae 

qoer,  a  writing  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Jalius,  from  Ensebins  of  Caesarea;  wbedier  it  did 

m  which  they  declared  all   the   charges  not  perhaps  spring  from  his  disdple  and 

brooght  against  Athanasins  to  be  false,  tes-  successor,  the  oishop  Acacias  of  CaBMiea. 
tiSed  their  repentance,  and  pronounced  the       *  Quod  Tero  qoosdam  ant  nnilUM  niovc> 

anathema  on  the  Ariaa  aoctrines.     See  bat  de  substantia,  que  Gr»ee  oinna  Atdtn, 

Athanas.  apolog.  e.  Arian.  f  5S.  id  est,  ut  expressins  intelligator,  bomoousloa 

'  It  is  quite  eyident,  that  such  explana-  ant  quod  dicitur  homorasion,  nnllam  omni- 

tionf  could  not  proceed  from  thoee  who  no  fieri  oporteie  mentioiiem  nee  qaenqoim 

really  had  at  heart  the  principles  of  the  prodicare;  ea  de  caossa  ct  ntkme,  qnod 

Xnnomiaa  system,  or  who  had  not  been  nee  in  dirinis  scriptuiis  oontineatnr.etqnod 


the  comprehensible  nature  of  the  o^oM  was,    tabitt   Jflt«63:S.   (AoogrdiagtothoAla^ 
in  trath,  a  tfaiag  okogdhar  mm,  pecoliaify    ven.) 
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bishop  Liberius.  His  earnest  longing  for  perfect  freedom,  and  wish  to 
return  to  his  bishopric,  finalhr  prevailed  on  the  man  who  had  exhibited 
00  mach  firmness  at  first,  to  aojure  his  own  convictions.  He  sabscribed  * 
creed  drawn  vp  by  the  ooort-party  at  Sirmimn,  which  perhaps  was  ncme 
eflier  than  that  second  Sirmian  confession.^  In  a  letter  to  TJrsacins 
and  Yalens,  and  another  to  the  Oriental  bishops  at  large,  he  testified 
hSs  acqnieacence  in  the  condemnation  of  Athanauns ;  and  only  begged 
moat  earaesdy,  that  they  would  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  let  him 
speedily  return  to  Bome. 

Bat  the  leaders  of  the  Semi-Arian  party  saw  in  that  Sirmian  creed  a 
cunningly-contrived  device  to  effect  the  suppresdon  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Eunomian.  The  attempt 
to  unite  the  contending  parties  by  expunging  the  disputed  articles,  and 
introducing  general  formulas,  became,  as  usually  happens,  but  the  seed 
of  new  and  still  more  violent  schisms.  Two  of  the  most  respectable 
bishops  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Georgius  of 
Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  published,  in  conjunction  with  other  bishops  assem- 
bled ui  a  synod  at  Ancyra,  A.D.  358,  a  long  and  copious  document, 
of  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  nature,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  this  party 
concerning  the  resemblance  of  essence,  as  well  in  opposition  to  the 
Niccne  as  to  the  Eunomian  articles,  were  fully  unfolded  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  church  was  warned  against  the  artifices  of  those  who,  by 
ezpon^g  the  term  otaiay  were  seeking  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the 
resemblance  of  essence  itself.  It  was  here  very  clearly  shown,  that 
true  resemblance  in  all  other  things  presupposed  resemblance  of 
essence ;  and  that  without  this  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially 
difierent  from  created  existences,  could  not  be  maintained.  The  em- 
peror Constantius  heard  of  these  controversies.  It  was  contrived  to 
prejudice  his  mind  against  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eunomian 
party  ;  so  that  he  who  possessed  the  inclination  —  no  less  expensive  to 
the  state,  than  it  was  injurious  to  the  church  —  of  convoking  synods,' 

1  That  he  subscribed  a  creed  drawn  up  illiberal  spirit  iHiich  betrars  itself  in  his  let- 

■t  Sirminm,  Liberios  himself  sa^i  in  Ilila-  tcrs  to  the  Eastern  bishops,  Ursacins  and 

rins.  fn^ja.  VI. ex  opere  historico,  ^6;  but  Valens,  was  surely  ready,  in  this  state  of 

the  8i;;naturefl  of  the  bishops  to  this  creed,  feeling,  to  submit    to  anything,  provided 

which  Hilary  himself  notices,  do  not,  it  only  ho  could  be  released  from  his  confine- 

Biitt  be  admitted,  seem  to  belong  to  the  mciit,  and  be  able  to  return  to  Rome  -,  it  is 

second  Sirmian  creed.    Tet  the  conclusion  impossible   to   see,   why    the    court-parff 

which  some  who  wonld  fain  pass  a  milder  should  not  have  required  of  him  what  it 

Jodgment  on  the  conduct  of  Liberins,  have  must  have  been  most  important  for  them 

drawn  from  this  circumstance,  vis.  tliat  he  to  secure.    Unless  we  suppose,  then,  that 

onlj  subscribed  the  Jirtt  Sirmian  creed,  of  Hilary  or  his  scribe  committed  an  error  in 

the  jTcar  851,  which  proceeded  from  the  the  title,  but  one  other  supposition  remains, 

Ssnu-Arian  party,  and  was  extremelv  mod-  —  which,  beyond  nucstion,  has  much  in  ifi 

crate,  (see  above,)  — this  is  in  the  lii^hcst  favor,  — viz.' that  the  fAtW  Sirmian  creed  is 

degree    improbable.    The  then  dommant  here  meant    The  only  difficnlty  is,  that  it 

eoart-|)arty  were  in  fact  not  looking  after  does  not  perfectly  accord  with  the  testimo- 

antboritics  to  support  Semi-Arian  creeds ;  ny  of  Atnanasius,  that  Liberins  spent  two 

tmt,on  the  contrary,  Uieir  entire  efforts  were  years  in  exile ;  which  statement,  nowevisr, 

directed  to  the  procuring  of  influential  sig^  need  not  be  considered  as  claiming  to  b« 

natures  in  favor  of  their  new  conciliatonr  stric^  correct  in  point  of  dironology. 
ereed.    Now  as  Liberins,  to  judge  from  his        *  The  moderate  Pagan,  Ammianns  Mar> 

wav  of  speaking  against  his  own  conscience  cellinus,  sars  of  him,  I.  21,  c.  16,  tbat^  by 

In  'the  affair  of  Athanasins,  and.  from  the  the  mvltitoda  of  synods  which  he  oonTened 
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held  it  to  be  neceesary  once  more  to  conrene  a  general  couneily  aft  whbk 
Ae  bishops  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  should  assist,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  unity  to  the  churcL  Snch  a  reiinion  the  leaders  of  die  Aiiao 
ooort-partj  had  much  reason  to  dread ;  for  as  it  was  the  ease  befiva, 
that  the  common  opposition  to  the  Nicene  Homooasion  had  vmted  to- 

£ther  the  Arians  and  the  Semi-Arians,  so  it  might  easily  happen  nofWf 
It  the  common  opposition  to  strict  Arianism  woold  cause  the  XSh^ 
ence  between  the  Semi- Arians  of  the  East  and  the  Homoonaans  dl  the 
West  to  retire  mto  the  back-ground ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  fiyr  infisfkr 
strictly  Arian  party  would  have  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  belong^ig  to  the  two  parties.  Tim 
bishops  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  therefore,  employed  every  art  in  flieir 
power  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such  a  general  council  from  the  two 
quarters  of  the  world.  As  various  circumstances  came  to  thor  aid, 
ttiey  so  far  actually  succeeded  as  to  procure,  that  two  coundls  should 
be  assembled  instead  of  one  ;  an  Oriental  council  to  meet  at  Selenoia 
in  Isauria,  and  a  Western  council  to  meet  at  Ariminum  (Bimini)  in 
Italy. 

I^ext,  Ursacius  and  Yalens  entered  into  negotiations  with  aerenl 
bishops  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  for  instance,  Basil  and  Geor^os,  whom 
they  accidentally  met  at  the  emperor's  court  in  Sirmium,  respeetnig  a 
creed  which  was  to  be  lud  before  the  councils  soon  to  be  assembled. 
This  took  place  in  the  evening  before  Pentecost,  A.D.  858.^  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  political  compromises,  something  was  sacrified,  and  some- 
thing was  conceded  on  both  sides,  for  the  sake  of  union.  To  the  Semi* 
Arians  it  was  conceded,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  before  all  time,  and 
before  all  conceivable  existence  generated  of  Gtxl, — which  conceptioB 
was  to  be  apprehended  only  in  a  spiritual  manner.'  It  was  conceded 
to  them,  that  the  Son  was  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Father,  as  tlio 
scriptures  taught.  Under  this  '^  all,"  the  Semi-Arians  mi^t  nnde^ 
stand  the  <^<r<a  to  be  also  included ;  but  the  Eunomians,  looking  st 
the  article  from  their  own  point  of  view,  instead  of  finding  in  the  clause 
^^  according  to  the  scriptures,"  or  ^^  as  the  scriptures  teach,"  a  coofinn- 
ation  of  that  resemblance  extending  to  all  respects,  might,  on  the  co^ 
trary,  consider  themselves  warranted  so  to  interpret  the  clause,  as  if  it 
contained  a  limitation  of  what  went  before,  to  wit,  in  all  respects,  so  &r 
as  the  holy  scriptures  extended  this  all;  and  in  their  opinion,  Gtoi  the 
Father,  according  to  the  scripture  doctrine,  was  to  be  compared,  so  &r 
as  his  essence  was  concerned,  with  nothing  beades  himself.  To  make 
out  this  interpretation,  tiiey  may  also  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
article  which  the  Semi-Arians,  making  concessions  on  the  other  side, 
allowed  to  pass,  —  that  the  term  oi^^a,  for  as  much  as  it  only  served, 
from  not  bemg  understood  by  the  laity,  to  create  disturbance,  and  for 

fbr  the  pnrpose  of  imposing  on  aU  his  own  ad  nihflnm  perdncUnr.    Frag.  IIL  ex  opeif 

nlteioai  opinkmi,  (the  bbhope  travelling  hiatorico,  4  25. 

at  the  public  expense,  and  in  die  public  ve-  ^  Of  these  transactions  Epiphanins  speakfi 

hides,)  he  inteimpted  the  business  of  the  hsBres.  73,  and  moreover  gives  the  date. 

SbUc  conveyances,  rei  vehicnIariflB  sacci-  *  Yet  the  Eunomians  also  might  admit 

le  nervos;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  this,  understood  in  their  own  way.    (Set 

Bhuynjn:  Cnsoa  ipse  pohUeat  attritu  abova.) 
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u  much  as  tlie  hdj  soriptores  did  not  eontam  this  word,  should  for  ilie 
fbftore  never  be  employed  in  explaining  the  doctrine  concerning  Qod. 
As  ihia  confession  ot  uuth  was  a  production  of  clerical  court-p<^icy,  so 
too  it  renounced  altogether  the  ecclesiastical  form  in  its  conclusion ; 
being  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  decree  proceeding  firom  the  emperor's 
priiy  council ;  and  when  it  was  mentioned  that  this  confession  had  been 
drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  the  attribute  which  pagan 
iatteiy  had  g^ven  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire— that  of  the 
Eternal — was  applied  to  Gonstantius.^  The  weak  spot  here  exposed 
hj  Hub  court-party,  Athanasius  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of:  he 
said  of  the  Arians,  that,  in  affixing  with  so  much  precision  the  date  to 
their  confession  of  faith,  a  thing  that  was  customary  only  in  political 
tnnsactions,  they  let  it  be  known  that  this  was  their  faith  only  for  this 
particular  moment ;  and  they  did  not  hentate  to  give  to  the  emperor 
Constantius  the  epithet  ^^  Eternal,"  which  they  refused  to  Christ. 

The  court-party,  whose  intention  was,  in  the  first  place,  by  means  of 
siieh  a  oreea,  to  hush  up  all  differences,  now  distributed  their  friends 
and  organs  in  both  the  councils ;  but  their  artful  plots  came  near  being 
Oferthrown  by  the  firmness  and  harmony  of  the  HomoouricPM  of  the 
Western,  and  the  HomceoutianB  of  the  Eastern  church  on  the  other 
nde.  The  majority  in  the  two  councils  which  assembled  in  359 — one  at 
Arinunum,  the  other  at  Seleucia — was  far  too  great  to  be  overreached 
aft  once.  In  both  councils,  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  new  articles,  though  they  contained  nothing  heret- 
ical, and  bore  on  their  front  only  the  love  of  peace.  Those,  especiiJly  in 
the  Western  church,  who,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  relation  of 
the  church  pastors  to  each  other,  could  not  penetrate  the  designs  which 
the  authors  of  such  forms  had  in  view,  were  still  full  of  mistrust,  and 
joined  the  side  of  those  who  understood  the  real  motives.  80,  by  the 
minority  of  the  council  at  Rimini,  the  Nicene  creed,  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  council  at  Seleucia,  the  fourth  Antiochian  creed,  were  maintainea 
m  oi^)osition  to  all  those  proposals.  But  when  the  court-bishops  found 
that  with  all  their  arts  they  were  defeated  in  the  councils  themselves, 
they  still  endeavored  to  carry  out  their  designs  in  another  way,  by 
those  low  artifices  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  excelled.  The  two 
eoiaunls,  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  were  to  lay  before  him  tiieir 
I,  each  sending  ten  delegates  chosen  from  the  body  of  assembled 
The  bishops  at  Rimini  bad  eamesUy  petitioned  the  emperor 
for  a  speedy  decision,  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  the  communi- 
ties  where  their  presence  was  needed.  But  the  delegates  of  the  West 
could  not  obtain  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  who  pretended  that  he 
most  first  dispose  of  the  political  business  on  his  hands,  so  as  to  have 
his  nund  perfectiy  free  to  deliberate  on  sacred  things.  Under  this 
pretence,  they  were  put  off  from  one  time  to  another,  and  obliged  to 
pass  the  winter  in  Adrianople.  The  bishops  meanwhile  must  quietly 
remain  assembled  at  Rimini,  and  leave  their  communities  in  the  lurch ; 
yet  there  were  several  who  left,  without  waiting  to  obtain  permission  <tf 
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absence  from  Constantinople.  After  the  ten  bishops  bad  become  prettj 
well  weary  of  journeying  from  one  place  to  another,  and  of  wvting  finr 
the  emperor's  pleasure,  and  when  thej  were  longing  to  get  \mA  to 
their  country  and  to  their  churches,  Ursacius  and  Yalens  begjui  to  urge 
them  with  motives,  taking  advantage  of  their  impatience  at  any  longer 
residence  in  the  East,  as  well  as  of  their  ignorance  of  the  ruation  in 
which  the  church  parties  of  the  East  stood  to  each  other.  Tbey  pre* 
vailed  upon  them  at  Nic»  in  Thrace,  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a 
creed,  which,  according  to  the  plan  so  often  mentioned,  forbade  all 
propositions  respecting  the  o^m,  as  being  unscriptural,  and  merely 
stated  in  general  that  the  Son  of  Gk>d  was  like  the  Father,  at  the  hofy 
Bcriptures  taught.  With  this  creed  they  repaired  to  Rimini,  and  there 
also,  by  artful  representations  and  threats,  succeeded  in  carrjing 
through  their  design  with  the  majority.  The  happy  issue  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  now  used  as  an  argument  in  treating  with  the  depiUies 
of  the  Oriental  council  who  were  staying  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
represented  to  them,  that  the  object  was  at  last  attained,  which  had,  for 
BO  long  a  time,  been  sought  in  viun,  —  to  banish  the  Nieene  creed  and 
the  Homoousion  from  the  Western  church.  Such  an  opportunity  <m^ 
not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without  advantage  ;  and  in  the  article  whuh 
set  forth  a  resemblance  between  ^he  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  scrip' 
tures  taught  it,  everything  was  in  fact  contained  wludi  they  coiold 
reasonably  require.  Besides  this,  the  emperor  Gonstantius,  though 
busily  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  great  festival,^  yet  took 
an  active  part  in  these  transactions.  He  spent  an  entire  day  and  most 
of  the  night  in  the  council  of  bishops,  sparing  no  efforts  of  lua  own  to 
persuade  the  delegates  to  yield/  By  his  authority  and  influence,  which 
perhaps  had  more  weight  than  his  reasons,  it  was  finally  brought  about, 
that  the  deputies  of  the  Oriental  council  also  subscribed  a  creed  mmilar 
in  all  respects  to  that  proposed  at  Rimini.  A  council  which  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  360  re-confirmed  this  creed.  Moreover,  Eudozias, 
the  principal  mover  of  the  Eunomian  party  at  Antioch,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  made  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  the  bishop  Macedonius, 
who  belonged  to  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  who  had  made  himself 
unpopular  by  his  violent  measures,  having  been  deposed.  Eudojdus, 
who  now,  as  bishop  of  Constantinople,  enjoyed  the  greatest  influence, 
united  his  efforts  with  those  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Ciesarea  in  Palestine, 
a  man  whose  personal  character  gave  him  considerable  authority,  to 
bring  it  about  in  the  first  place,  that  the  creed  from  which  the  articles 
concerning  the  oboia  were  expunged,  should  be  everywhere  adopted. 
The  emperor  Constantius  detested  as  blasphemers  those  who  openly 
taught  and  defended  the  Eunomian  doctrines ;  and  as  refractory,  as  the 
disturbers  of  good  order,  and  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  those 
who  advocated  the  Homoousion  and  the  Homoiousiou.  Both  parties 
must  inevitably  incur  his  displeasure,  if  they  ventured  on  a  free  and 
open  expression  of  their  opimons,  —  if  they  refused  to  comply  with  the 
humors  of  the  court.    The  emperor  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  all 

^  In  eddixiaioa  of  hli  totiipoe  into  the  ooosnlv  office. 
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I  hj  metmB  of  the  artificial  arrangement  abore  dea- 
lt and  exile,  or  even  a  vorse  fate,  thivatesed  &e  bishops 
■mho  nfosed  to  ieqiiie*e«.  Endoxits  himself  mart  consent  to  desert 
Ub  &Tante  Aedns  of  Antioch,  irho  had  become  offensire  to  the  emperor 
br  too  open  %  cfoplay  of  his  Aiian  lo^c.  Eudoxins  had  procur^  for 
Banonnas  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicns ;  but  he  adi-ised  him  to  accommodate 
IniiMlf  to  the  times.  Ennomios,  howerer,  neglected  to  follov  this 
iiiiiiwil  of  a  prudent  cbnrch  policy ;  and,  baring  openly  tanght  bis 
doctrines,  was  oompluned  of  to  the  emperor,  vbo  manifested  the 
wvnest  disj^essnre.  His  friend  Endoxins,  irho  told  him  tliat  he  must 
•Knbe  tlua  misfortnne  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  good  advice,  iramed 
Um  of  dte  persecati<ni  which  lay  in  store  for  him,  and  he  fled.  He 
now  became  the  leader  of  the  party  which  went  by  hia  name,  the  other 
iMipoTtant  memben  of  it  being  governed  more  by  political  than  by  doo- 
tarinal  motives.  If  the  dominion  of  that  party  which  procured  Ae 
adoption  of  the  creed  of  Nic«  and  Rimini  could  hare  lasted  longer, 
StiU  h  would  have  been  hardly  poa^ble  for  the  two  contending  parties 
to  eonthiae  holding  this  undefined  and  neutral  position.  The  strict  Arian 
or  Ennonuan  party  would  doubtless  have  at  length  taken  advantage  of 
the  expunging  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  oioia,  to  make  their  own 
openly  expressed  doctrines  the  dominant  creed  of  the  church  ;  as,  in 
net,  an  attempt  of  this  sort  had  already  been  made  at  Antioch,  which 
was  only  suppressed  through  fear  of  the  emperor.' 

This  artificial  union  created  in  many  churches  the  utmost  confiision. 
Many,  who  really  agreed  with  each  other  in  their  system  of  faith,  were 
in  this  way  separated  by  misunderstandings  :  for  many,  who,  out  of 
weakness  or  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  the  contending  doctrinal 
parties  to  one  another,  had  subscribed  the  creed  which  left  out  the 
articles  respecting  the  oieia,  were  now  regarded  by  the  zealots  of  their 
own  party  as  apostates,  as  betrayers  of  the  true  doctrine,  as  Arians. 
Ibey  seemed  to  stand  in  church  fellowship  with  those  who,  in  their 
system  of  faith,  were  not  one  with  them  ;  and  by  those  who  should  have 
borne  with  them  as  brethren  weak  in  the  faith,  brethren  erring  through 
ignonmce,  they  were  treated  with  hostility,  as  false  teachen. 

Bat  an  arrangement  which  had  been  carried  through  by  outward  fbrce, 
and  imposed  on  the  church  by  arbitrary  human  uill,  in  defiance  of  her 
own  natural  course  of  development,  could  have  no  substantial  basis,  but 
tmist  dissolve  of  itself,  as  soon  as  the  ontward  force  was  removed  from 
wU^  the  whole  had  proceeded.  With  the  death  of  the  emperor  Coiit 
stantias,  every  thing  took  an  entirely  different  direction ;  and  under  the 
reign  of  the  pagan  emperor  his  successor,  who  gave  equal  liberty  to  all 
tbe  Christian  parties,  the  relations  of  these  parties  to  each  other,  after 
throwing  off  what  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  could  proceed  to  shape 
themselves  after  a  manner  conformed  to  the  actual  course  of  church 
development.  The  party  attached  to  the  Homoousion  were  prepaivd 
to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  their  former  oppressions,  and 
from  the  period  of  freedom  which  now  followed ;  for  many  had,  in  fact 
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been  estranged  from  it  merely  by  force  or  by  misondexstanding,  aad  tlMM 
were  now  willinK  to  break  loose  again  from  tlieir  conneGtkm  with  the 
Arian  party,  and  unite  themselves  with  ^hose  to  whom  they  had  always 
remained  bound  by  the  tics  of  ffuth.  In  the  next  place,  SemJ-ArianiBm 
was  well  suited  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the  more  consiatent  system 
of  the  Homoousion ;  and  the  collision  into  which  Semi-Arianiam  had 
fidlen  with  Eunonuanism  would  naturally  tend  to  promote  this  transi- 
tion. But  the  persecudons  which  the  zealous  professors  of  the  Homooo- 
sion  had  been  obliged  to  undergo,  might  easily  engender  a  repoldfo 
fanaticism,  which  would  tend  to  multiply  divisions  and  misunderstand- 
ings, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Lucifer  of  Gagliari.  The  great  Atha- 
nasius,  however,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  nis  prudence  and  mode- 
ration in  the  tune  of  peace,  than  he  had  been  for  his  firmness  and 
consistency  in  the  season  of  conflict ;  and  through  his  influence,  wluch 
was  supported  by  that  of  others  of  like  temper,  such  as  Eusebius  of 
Yercclli,  this  danger  was  averted  from  the  church. 

Several  of  the  bishops,  on  their  way  home  from  their  banishment  in 
different  countries,  met  together  under  the  presidency  of  Athanaaua  at 
Alexandria.  Here  it  was  resolved  to  do  all  that  was  possible  in  the 
way  of  meeting  those  who  were  desirous  of  uniting  once  more  with  the 
ortnodox  church.  Those  who,  under  the  precedmg  government,  had, 
through  weakness,  allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried  into  fellowahip  with 
the  Arian  party,  might  without  any  further  steps  be  acknowledged  and 
received  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  be  retained  in  the 
same  ofiBces  which  they  had  hitherto  filled  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties.^ To  those  only  who  had  been  among  the  leaders  of  the  Arian 
party,  this  privilege  was  not  conceded  ;  but  yet  they  might  be  received 
as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  on  renouncing  their  spiritual  oflices. 
This  ecclesiastical  body  expressed  its  views  in  a  noble  spirit  of  Christian 
charity :  ^'  We  wish  all  who  still  stand  aloof  from  us,  and  who  seem  to 
have  united  with  the  Arians,  would  give  up  their  delusion,  so  that  all 
in  every  place  nught  say,  '  One  Lord,  one  f^th ; '  —  for  what  is  so 
glorious  and  lovely  as  that,  in  the  words  of  the  sweet  singer,  brethren 
should  dwell  together  in  unity  ?  Ps.  133  : 1 ;  for  so  we  believe  the  Lord 
also  wiU  dwell  with  us  according  to  his  promise,  ^  I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  with  them.' "  Divisions  also,  which  had  arisen  from  disputes 
about  words,  it  was  attempted  to  heal  by  coming  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing respecting  the  conception  denoted  by  the  words.  In  respect 
to  one  schism  alone,  which  had  arisen  in  the  Antiochian  church,  but 
where,  in  like  manner,  there  was  no  real  difference  of  doctrinal  views 
at  bottom,  this  aim  was  frustrated,  through  the  want  of  impartiality; 
and  so  the  germ  was  nourished  of  a  long-continued  and  —  in  its  consfr* 
quences — important  schism,  of  which  we  must  now  speak  in  brief. 

^  It  was  thoneht  that  indnl^ce  could  them  hj  Arian  bishops  placed  over  them  by 

the  more  properly  be  employed  m  this  case,  force,  as  Aaron  Tickled  for  the  moment  to 

inMmnch  as  several  of  the  bishops  had  the  Jewish  people,  in  order  to  keep  them 

yielded  only  in  form,  in  order  to  retain  pos-  from  returning  back  to  Eg^pt  and  fiUling 

session   of  their   churches,  and   preserve  irrecoverably  mto  idolatry.    See  Athftnai. 

these  from  the  infection  of  Arianism,  which  epist  ad  Rafinianom. 
wonld  otherwise  have  been  fpntd  through 
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Hie  bepmmg  of  tins  sdnsm  is  to  be  traced  back  to  a  nmeli  earEer 
period.  About  the  jear  830,  the  abneady  mentioned  Enstathins,  bishop 
of  Antioeb,  bad  been  deposed  finom  Ins  office  by  the  Anti-Nicene  party ; 
but  a  majontj  of  the  commmnty  remained  fiuthfnUj  attached  to  him. 
Tbej  rerased  to  acknowledge  as  their  bishops  the  Arians  who  were 
tfanut  vpon  tbem,  and  formed  a  separate  chnreh  psrtr  nnder  the  name 
ef  Bastartbiaiw.  When,  in  360,  uie  Arian  bishop  Endoxios  resigned 
flie  bishopric  of  Antioch,  to  become  bishop  of  the  imperial  city  of  the 
East-Roman  em|ure,  Meletius,  tiien  bishop  of  Sebaste  m  Armenia,  was, 
after  a  long  contest,  chosen  his  successor.  Meletius  was  attached  to  tiie 
Nieene  doctrine,  or  at  least  inclined  that  way ;  bnt  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  xealots  who  made  the  essence  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  this  or  mat 
formula  of  belief,  and  who  in  their  sermons  tr^ted  of  nodung  else  ttan 
Ae  current  doctrinal  questions  of  the  day.^  It  is  probable  that,  witl^ 
oat  entering  into  controyersies  of  doctrine,  he  presented  in  his  discourses 
file  gospel  truths  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  flock.  The 
Allans,  who  could  not  understand  the  spirit  of  such  a  man,  interpreted 
flus  moderation  as  a  proof  of  lus  agreement  with  their  own  doctrines, 
or  at  least  supposed  they  nught  reckon,  that,  if  he  had  hitherto  appeared 
neutral,  he  would  now,  out  of  gratitude  for  so  important  a  bishopric, 
openly  preach  Arianism  in  lus  sermons;  but  they  found  themselyee 
mistaken. 

Meletius  preached  an  inaugural  discourse  in  861,'  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation  entirely  free  from  the  fear  of  man. 
His  starting  point  was,  that  fellowship  witii  Christ'  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  Clmstian  life ;  that  he  only  who  has  the  Son,  can  haye  the 
Father  also.  ^  But  we  shaU  continue,  said  he,  ^^in  fellowship  with  tiie 
Son  and  with  the  Father,  when  before  God  and  the  elect  angels,  nay, 
also  before  kinff$y  we  confeu  him,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  our  confes- 
fion.'*  This  brought  him  to  lay  down  his  own  confession  of  faith  con- 
cerning the  Son  in  decided  opposition  to  strict  Arianism ;  yet  in  so 
moderate  expressions,  that  even  Semi- Arians  could  have  nothing  to  find 
ftult  with,  as  he  did  not  touch  upon  the  disputed  Homoousion.  Per- 
haps Meletius  belonged  to  the  class  who,  like  many  of  the  Orientals, 
had  gradually  gone  over  from  the  moderate  Semi-Arianism  which  we 
fold  in  a  Cynll  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council. 
He  purposely  took  care  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  the  doctrinal  ten- 
dency of  his  hearers,  not  to  venture  upon  too  nice  distinctions ;  and  for 
Hus  reason,  he  even  rebuked  the  speculative  pride  which  affected  to 
know  and  determine  too  much  concerning  these  incomprehensible  things. 
He  renunded  them  of  the  apostle's  word,  that  human  knowledge  was 
but  in  part,  and  that  perfect  knowledge  was  to  be  expected  only  in  tbe 
Efe  to  come. 

^  Thns,  doabtkn,  fermoiis  were  often  ton,  he  most  also  hsre  had  a  wife,  with 

praecbed,  which  were  enthelT  harren  of  whom  he  coald  lire  and  have  faiterrooree ; 

profit  to  the  hearers.    An  example  of  bad  and  to  on  after  the  same  abtord  and  imw- 

fife,  canned  to  a  tingnlar  extreme,  U  given  rent  manner,  little  to  the  edification  of  hie 

in  the  case  of  a  dis«>arse  preached  bv  an  toA. 

Arian  at  AntiodL    Hilar,  e.  Constant  {  13.  *  ricserred  in  Epiphan.  bnres.  73.    Gal- 

The  point  was,  that  God,  in  tha  proper  lad.  T.  V. 

oovld  not  have  aeon;  for  if  he  had  a  •  The  Xpc^r^  Ixciv  iv  iavry. 
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'  When  tlie  Arians  saw  they  had  been  deoeiTed  in  Him  ezpeotelkos 
from  MeletiuSy  they  deposed  and  banished  hhn,  after  he  bad  been  in 
like  active  duties  of  his  office  scarcely  a  month.  Now  the  friends  of 
Eostathius,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  died,  instead  of  attaching  Umbi- 
ielyes  to  Meletios,  as  they  onght  to  have  done,  since  he  agreed  Willi 
tibem  in  doctrine,  had  contracted  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  suspected 
lum  because  he  had  been  instituted  bishop  by  the  Anan  party,  and 
perhaps  also  because,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of  blind 
lealots,  he  appeared  to  them  not  sufficiently  decided.  Hence  they  did 
not  acknowledge  him  as  bishop,  and  remained  a  separate  party  under  the 
piresbyter  Paulinus,  who  had  already  for  a  long  time  conducted  their 
public  worship.  The  document  of  the  Alexandrian  council  was  now 
sent  separately  to  the  flock  of  Paulinus.  This  community  was  invited, 
.with  all  love,  to  receive  those  of  the  other  party  who  were  willing  to 
nnite  with  them,  dismissing  controversies  on  unessential  matters  and 
yerbal  disputes,  which  hindered  union ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
Meletius.  All  this  plunly  showed,  that  only  the  church  of  PauBnus 
was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  right,  and  that  there  was  no  inclination 
io  recogniie  Meletius.  In  addition  to  this,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  was  sent 
to  hush  the  disputes,  a  man  the  least  of  all  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  of 

K;ce.  It  was  wholly  in  character  with  his  ignorant  seal,  that  he 
uld  pronounce  Meletius  an  Arian,  and  give  a  head  to  the  opnoeite 
party,  by  ordaining  Paulinus  as  their  bishop.  Thus  was  laia  the 
foundation  of  a  schism,  which  was  propagated  for  a  long  time,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  general  sympathy  of  the  other  churches,  came 
to  have  important  consequences  :  for  the  Western  and  the  Alexandrian 
ohurches  aeclared  in  favor  of  Paulinus ;  the  Oriental  church,  for  the 
most  part,  in  favor  of  Meletius. 

The  same  Lucifer,  who  gave  to  the  Antiochian  schism  a  duration 
which,  without  his  interference,  it  perhaps  never  would  have  had,  pro- 
ceeded, in  this  same  spirit  of  ignorant  zeal,  to  lay  the  be^nnings  cS 
another  important  schism.  The  moderation  which  reigned  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Alexandrian  council  could  not,  of  course,  be  very  pleasing 
to  a  man  of  his  character.  He  was  for  receiving  no  one  who  had  been 
eonnected  with  the  Arian  party,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  office  ;  and, 
as  he  believed  that  the  catholic  church  was  defiled  by  the  readmission  of 
unworthy  ecclesiastics,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  separate  party, 
the  Luciferites,  who  regarded  themselves  as  constituting  the  only  pure 
church. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  each  otiier  continued,  in  the  main,  to  be  the  same  ;  for  although  this 
emperor  espoused  the  Nicene  doctrine,  yet  it  was  his  principle  (see 
above)  never  to  interfere,  by  his  political  power,  either  in  the  affairs  of 
religion  generally,  or  in  the  internal  concerns  of  tiie  church  in  particular. 
The  same  principle  was  followed  by  his  successor,  the  emperor  Yalen- 
tinian ;  but  his  brother  Yalens,  to  whose  hands  he  had  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  East,  being  a  pupil  of  the  bishop  Eudoxius,  from 
whom  he  had  received  baptism,  was  a  zealous  Arian ;  and,  as  by  natural 
disposition  he  was  inclined  to  harsh,  cmbl,  and  despotic  measures,  he 
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iDowed  Unnelf  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  tiie  fiuiatidsm  and  of  ihe  am- 
Utioas  dencDB  of  fbe  Arian  dergjr.  Thep  followed  a  period  of  most 
dephmble  desolatioii  in  many  of  the  Oriental  churches.  Worthy 
faiuopa  were  perseented  and  driven  away ;  worthlets  men,  who  had 
tibeir  friends  and  patrons  among  the  imperial  eminchs  and  chamberlidns, 
were  imposed  on  the  chorches  as  clergymen  and  bishops.  Still,  how- 
ever, this  persecutiim  tamed  oat  to  be  rather  &vorable  uian  prejudicial 
to  flie  interest  of  the  Nicene  party ;  for  the  Semi-Arians  were  driven 
more  and  more,  by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  the 
dominant  Arian  party,  to  the  party  of  the  Homoousians.  It  was  onfy 
by  miiting  with  the  last  party,  now  dominant  in  the  West,  that  they 
could  expect  to  obtain  help  in  their  oppressed  sitaalaon.  Averaon  to 
the  strictly  Arian  party,  the  wish  to  be  united  with  the  party  which 
in  many  quarters  offered  them  the  hand,  and  which  could  afford  them 
flie  most  powerful  assistance,  —  all  this  led  many  among  the  Semt 
Ariaas  to  measure  the  difference  which  separated  the  two  parties  by 
another  standard  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  applied.  They 
explained  to  themselves  the  Homoousion  at  first  in  their  own  sense,  just 
as  many  had  already  done  at  the  Nicene  council ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  approximation  was  then  the  effect  of  outward  constraint, 
wfaOe  at  bottom  tiiere  was  an  earnest  desire  that  this  compulsory  union 
migbt  be  dissolved ;  bnt  here,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  approbation  grew 
out  of  inward  inclination.  Add  to  this,  that  all  that  was  distinguished 
on  the  side  of  science  and  intellect  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homoousion ;  and  that  this  party  accordingly,  which  must  finally  pre- 
vail on  account  of  the  consistency  of  their  system,  obtained  tiao  in* 
oreamng  consequence  by  the  superiority  of  the  character  and  talents 
enlisted  on  its  side. 

It  was  especially  the  three  great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia, 
Baal  of  Gsesarea,  Us  brother  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  his  friend  Gregory 
of  Naaanxen,  who,  with  the  like  prudent  zeal,  guided  by  freedom  of 

r'  It  and  moderation  of  temper,  contributed  to  procure  the  victory  for 
Nicene  doctrines  in  the  Oriental  church.  The  labors  of  Basil  fafl 
more  particularly  within  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Yalens.  Not  only 
by  his  ener^  and  firmness,  but  also  by  his  high  standing  in  the  opnion 
of  the  peope,  he  offered  a  successM  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of 
Yalens ;  and  by  his  means  the  entire  province  of  Cappadocia  was  pre- 
served from  Uiose  desolations  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  arbitmjf 
wiD,  which  befell  other  provinces  of  the  East.  'The  emperor  Yalens, 
when  he  visited  Gaesarea,  was  for  compelling  him  to  receive  his  Arians 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  prefect  Modestus  sent  for  him, 
and,  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  state  religion,  demanded  whether 
he  alone,  when  all  others  obeyed  the  emperor,  dared  to  wish  to  hav€l 
Si^  other  reli^on  tlum  that  of  his  master.^  Basil  replied  that  he  had 
nodm^  to  be  afinid  of :  possesions,  of  which  men  mi^t  deprive  him  j 
he  had  none,  except  his  few  books,  and  his  cloak.  An  exile  was  nof 
emie  for  hon,  mnce  he  knew  that  the  whole  earth  ia  the  Lonf s.    It 

toun.  85* 
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tortare  was  threatened,  his  feeble  body  would  yield  to  the  firtt  UoWi, 
and  death  would  bring  him  nearer  to  his  Qod,  after  whom  he  longed. 
Yalens  himself  was  constrained  to  show  respect  for  Basil.  Many  times 
he  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  him  to  ezile,^  bat  he  did  not  Ten- 
tare  on  that  step.  In  general,  the  great  love  and  the  great  oonsidn^ 
aSon  in  which  many  of  the  bishops  stood  with  the  people  was  a  meaDi 
of  security  to  their  churches.  The  ardent  desire  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  for  Athanasius,  who,  for  a  wise  purpose,  had  for  aooie 
months  withdrawn  himself,  induced  the  emperor  Yalens,  bom  the 
apprehension  of  a  tumult,  to  recall  him  ;  and  Athanauas  enjoyed,  in  tiie 
last  years  of  his  toilsome  and  stormy  life,  until  873,  the  qaiet  which  had 
before  been  denied  him. 

By  Basil's  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation,  the  union  also  was  pit^ 
moted  between  the  divided  church  parties  —  the  union  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  churches,  which  had  been  thrown  into  still  more  violent 
hosiility  to  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  Antiochian  schism ;  and 
he  would  have  accomplished  still  more,  had  he  been  able  to  overcome 
tfie  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  Roman  bishops.  The  alliance  between 
tiie  East  and  the  West  had,  however,  the  effect,  at  last,  of  indneing  the 
emperor  Yalentinian,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  to  public  an 
edict,  in  the  year  875,  in  which  they  protested  against  those  by  whom 
the  name  and  power  of  the  princes  were  wrongly  made  use  <^  in  perse* 
cations  under  pretext  of  religion. 

The  victory  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Nicene  council,  die  way  for 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  free  development  of  the  chorch  doc- 
trine out  of  itself,  was  fully  established  externally  also  under  the  em* 
Seror  Theodosius  the  Great.  Already,  by  a  law  of  the  year  380,  he 
irected  that  only  those  who  agreed  with  the  bishops,  Peter  of  Alex* 
andria,  or  Damasus  of  Rome,  in  their  system  of  faith,  •—  that  is,  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  conconung  the  identity  of  essence, 
•^should  remain  in  possession  of  the  churches ;  and  this  law  the  emperor 
sought  gradually  to  carry  into  execution.  When,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  this  year,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople, 
the  Anti-Nicene  party  was  there  dominant,  as  it  had  been  for  forty 
years.  There  was  one  individual  who  had  been  engaged  for  two  years 
m  collecting  together,  and  continually  making  additions  to,  the  bereaved, 
scattered  community  of  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  reigning  Ariaa 
purty,  professed  the  Nicene  doctrine.  This  was  the  before-mentioned 
uregory  of  Nazianzus,  whose  whole  life  took  a  character  of  instability 
from  oscillating  between  the  contemplative  bent  and  practical  activi^ 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  As  he  had  often  already  withdrawn 
from  the  contemplative  life  to  embark  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and 
then,  without  due  regard  to  propriety,  had  deserted  his  post  and  retired 
again  to  the  life  of  seclusion ;  so  now  he  had  foially  withdrawn  finom  the 

Eressure  of  afiairs,  from  the  administration  of  the  bishopric  left  vacant 
y  the  death  of  his  fother  at  Nazianzen,  to  a  retreat  near  Seleacia  uk 
Isauria.    It  then  came  about,  that  he  must  be  called  firom  this  quiet 
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a  to  aa  imqmet  public  life  of  conflict  and  trial.  He  was  Bam- 
nooed  to  preside  over  ibat  small  and  forsaken  community  consisting  of 
tiifl  oppressed  adlierenta  lo  the  Mcene  doctrine  in  Coostaotinople. 
Benooncing  ODce  more  the  coatemplatire  life,  he  ondertook  this  mission, 
partly  becMse  he  deemed  himself  bonnd  not  to  let  the  opportanitT  pass 
mumproTed,  of  effecting  so  mnch  for  the  victory  of  pnre  doctrme  as 
lught  be  accomplished  at  Constantinople ;  in  paj^  also  perhaps,  becaose 
die  [ffOBpect  of  entering  npon  so  wide  aod  splendid  &  field  of  labor  as 
might  be  opened  for  him  at  Constantinople  bad  more  attractions  fbr  a 
man  irtio  was  not  irtkolly  free  from  vanity,  than  the  narrow  field  at 
Kananseo.  As,  in  large  cities,  splendid  g^fts  of  oratory  were  in  no 
taaiX  reqnest,  Gregory  might,  by  that  means,  effect  much  ior  tiie  spread 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine  at  Constantinople.  Far-famed  are  the  five  dis- 
ooones  which  he  preached  there  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  agunst  the  objections  of  the  Ennomians,  and  which  gained  for  him 
ttifl  scmame  of  the  uteologian.^  By  the  way  in  which  he  distinguished 
loiiiself  from  other  impatient,  violent  bishops,  who  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  impulses  of  a  passionate  zeal  ;  by  oniting  moderetioQ  with  seal 
ior  pare  doctrine ;  by  shaming  his  passionate  and  fanatical  enemies 
through  his  own  gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  might  doubtless  effect 
more  than  by  his  eloquence.  It  b  also  the  merit  of  Gregory,  that  he 
did  not,  like  other  church-teachers  of  this  period  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  field  of  controversy,  forget,  in  his  zeal  for  those  views  of  doctrine 
which  he  bad  found  to  be  correct,  that  the  essence  of  Christiamty  does 
not  consist  in  speculative  notions,  but  in  the  life  ;  that  he  did  not  suffer 
lujnself  to  be  misled  by  an  exclusive  leal  for  orthodoxy  of  conceptiona, 
to  neglect  [»actical  Christianity.  Much  rather  did  he  make  it  a  matter 
of  special  concern  to  combat  that  exclusively  prevailing  tendency  to 
speculation  in  religion,  which  tended  to  the  injury  of  a  living,  active 
Christiamty,  —  a  tendency  which  was  so  very  agreeable  to  ue  mass 
of  worldly  men,  because  it  made  it  easy  for  them  to  put  on  the  appear^ 
•nee  of  seal  for  piety  and  orthodoxy,  and  to  deceive  the  judgment  of 
odiers,  and  in  part  also  their  own  conscience,  while  they  spared  them- 
selves  from  the  contest  with  sin  in  their  own  hearts  and  in  the  world 
without  them.  He  often  declared  strongly  against  the  delusive  notion, 
that  an  maoner  of  frivolity  might  be  united  with  seal  for  sound  doctrine, 
and  oAen  presented  before  bis  hearers,  with  pointed  earnestness,  the 
tniUi  that,  withoAt  a  holy  sense  of  divine  tluugs,  men  could  have  no 
imderatanding  of  them ;  uat  sacred  matters  must  be  treated  in  a  sacred 
maimer.  He  often  spoke  against  the  perverse  manner  of  those  who 
looked  upmt  discussions  on  divine  things  as  any  other  conversation*  on 
to^CB  of  ordinary  discourse,  and  often  declared  to  them,  that  the  foil 
ana  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  not  the  end  of  the  present 
earthly  life,  but  that  its  end  was,  "  by  becoming  holy,  to  become  oapa- 
Ue  of  the  fuU  intuition  in  the  life  eternal."    (h«gory  at  first  held  the 

I  "O  SaMyot,  becraM  ituXofia,  in  lb*    dnnkbcd  Aem  ownvfua,  the  doctrtae  of 
Mrfcter  mn»t.  mi  the  unn  applied  U  the    bit  jnctuiutioa. 
doeBiM  cf  ChikA  diTinitT,  m  eoBbmHf        ■  'Qvinp  tt  bmn  sd  r>  Moijn,  ainy 
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meetings  of  his  chnrch  m  the  hall  of  a  private  hofose  belongo^  to  a 
kinsman  of  hb.  This  being  the  spot  whence  the  trinmph  of  the  Nioeiia 
doctrine  at  Constantinople  began,  the  private  place  of  assemblv  im 
subsequently  converted  into  a  large  church,  which,  in  commemoralkm  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  pure  doctrine  there  commenced,  received  the 
name  of  Anastoiia. 

Thus  the  emperor  Theodosius,  on  his  entering  into  Constantiiioplei 
found  the  community  whose  fiEuth  he  acknowledged  as  his  own,  wifli  its 
bishop,  Gregory,  not  even  in  poesesaon  of  a  church,  but  assembled  in 
one  comer  of  the  city  in  a  private  house ;  while  the  Arian  bishop 
Demophilus  was  in  possession  of  all  the  churches.  The  emperor  left  it 
to  the  latter's  choice,  either  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  creed,  or  to  gite 
up  the  churches.  Demophilus  was  not  a  man  who  regarded  the  &vor 
or  princes  and  earthly  prosperity  as  of  more  account  man  the  interests 
of  religion  and  of  the  truth.  He  chose  to  do  the  latter ;  and  the  Arians, 
from  tibis  time  onward,  were  obliged  to  hold  their  assemblies  at  Con- 
stantinople without  the  city  walls,  which  they  continued  to  do  until  into 
the  sixth  century. 

Oregory  was  then  conducted  by  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  and  the  imperial  body  guard,  which  was  necessary  to  protect 
him  from  the  insults  of  the  &natical  multitude  still  devoted  to  ArifprAffn^ 
into  the  cathedral.  The  heavens  were  overclouded  and  dark,  when 
this  took  place,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  superstition  of  the  Ingoted 
lealots  as  a  token  of  the  divine  anger.  But,  as  the  clouds  scattered, 
and  the  sun  broke  through,  this  delusion  was  refuted,  and  a  fiivorabla 
impression  produced.  The  emperor  now  resolved  to  assemble  a  second 
general  council  in  the  capital  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  which  should 
settle  the  hitherto-disputed  questions,  seal  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  solemnly  inaugurate  tiie  new  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Gregory  of  Nasdanzen,  according  to  the  origmal  plan. 
In  the  beginning,  when  for  the  most  part  none  but  Asiatic  bishops  were 
present  at  the  council,  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  venerable  on  a^ 
count  of  his  great  age  and  his  oppodtion  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  assembled  body ;  and  by  him  Grregory  of  Naadanzen 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Meletius  soon  after  died ; 
and  Gregory  came  in  possession  of  the  highest  authority,  which,  more- 
over, his  new  position,  as  patriarch  of  the  second  capital  of  the  world, 
would  give  him. 

To  Gregory  had  been  bequeathed,  by  his  friend  Ba»l,  the  favorite 
plan  of  bringing  about,  between  the  two  great  portions  of  tiie  church,  a 
restoration  of  the  peace  which  had  been  disturbed,  especially  by  tiie 
Antiochian  schism.  The  death  of  Meletius,  during  the  session  of  the 
council,  furnished  a  &vorable  opportunity  for  raecting  this  object 
Paulmus,  too,  was  very  old ;  and  if  no  successor  was  chosen  to  Meletius, 
the  steps  probably  might  soon  be  taken  for  a  new  choice,  in  wlueh  both 
the  parties  could  unite,  and  the  schism  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Qregory  used  every  possible  argument  to  persuade  the  other  Oriental 
bishops,  although,  as  the  friend  of  Meletius,  he  might  be  more  preju- 
diced than  others  on  this  side.    But  his  arguments  were  defeated  by 
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the  ambition  and  obstinacy  of  many,  who  would  yield  none  of  their 
rights,  and  who  chose  the  bishop  Flavianns  as  Meletius'  successor. 
Thus  a  new  prop  was  ^ven  to  the  schism,  which  continued  to  propagate 
itself  till  the  bej^niung  of  the  fifth  century,  although  the  influence  of 
tiie  Eustatfaian  i^lrty  was  ever  on  the  wane.  The  manner  in  which  tins 
diviffion  was  at  last  wholly  removed,  stood  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  elicited  and  maintained  ;  evincing  how, 
in  matters  of  tins  sort,  the  advances  of  love  will  accomplish  vastlv  more 
than  an  force  and  all  arguments  of  persuasion.  The  venerable  bishop, 
Alexander  of  Aniioch,  on  a  festival  day,  conducted  his  whole  flocb, 
clergy  and  laity,  to  the  church  where  the  Eustathians  held  their  assem- 
blies. An  united  together  in  prayer  and  song ;  even  the  crowd  who, 
as  the  church  was  insufficient  to  contain  them,  stood  assembled  in  the 
streets.  Devotion  and  brotherly  love  met  together ;  all  hearts  were 
one  ;  a  feast  of  charity  was  celebrated,  and  the  division  was  thought  of 
no  longer.^ 

To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed :  Gregory,  disgusted 
at  seeing  his  colleagues  sacrifice  in  this  way  the  good  of  the  church  to 
their  private  passions,  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  public  transac- 
tions, vitiated  by  so  many  impure  motives.  When  afterwards  the  Egyp- 
tian and  the  Western  bishops  arrived,  who  belonged  to  the  Anti- 
Meletian  party,  they  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  dissatisfaction  which 
they  felt  at  the  appointment  of  Gregory  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
because  Gregory  was  a  friend  of  Meletius,  and  had  been  ordained  by 
him  ;  and  for  various  other  reasons.  They  could  bring  at  least  an 
^)parent  argument,  on  grounds  of  justice,  against  the  validity  of  Greg- 
ory's appointment,  namely,  that  he  had,  at  all  events,  been  eariier 
instituted  and  regarded  as  bishop  over  another  community  (either  at 
Nazianzen  or  at  Sasina  ;)  and  therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  bishopric  ;  —  an  ecclesias- 
tical rule,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  often  enough  transgressed  in 
the  East,  without  any  such  weighty  reasons  as  might  be  urged  in  the 
present  case,  and  which  assuredly,  when  appealed  to,  must  have  served, 
on  the  part  of  the  Orientals,  as  a  cover  for  other  motives.  The  bishops 
of  the  Roman  church,  which  was  more  strict  in  its  observance  of  this 
law,  may  have  been  more  sincere  in  appealing  to  it.  But  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  profane  quarrel  about  a  splendid 
church  office.  He  requested  the  emperor  and  the  bishops  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  resign  this  office,  since  he  would  very  readily,  like  Jonah, 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  ship  of  the  church ;  although  this  request  per- 
haps was  not  designed  in  the  first  place  to  be  so  seriously  taken.  His 
Eetition  being  at  once  universally  accepted, —  which  perhaps,  being  what 
e  had  not  expected,  chagrined  him, — he  delivered,  before  the  assembled 
council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  a  farewell  discourse,  in  which  he 
dealt  out  many  a  hard  truth  against  the  worldly-minded  bishops. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  seems  now,  by  the  superiority  of  his  well-trained 
intellect,  to  have  acquired  special  influence  over  the  doctrinal  transao- 

1  Theodoret  V.  SS. 
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tions  of  the  conncil.  The  result  of  it  was  predsely  ifhat  tttf  pteeeJiitf 
Btroggles  had  been  preparing  the  way  for,  uiat  the  NioeM  omd,  wUdE 
before  had  been  forced  on  £e  Oriental  church,  and  therefiwe  repdM 
by  it,  was  now  yoluntarilj  adopted  by  a  great  minority  of  that  dmoky 
where  it  found  a  more  general  welcome.  In  the  prorincial  dties,  wfaoe 
the  dogmatizing  spirit  was  not  so  prevalent,  the  tnuofttion  from  Anaih 
ism  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  often  took  place  in  a  very  imperoeplQile 
manner.  For  when  the  people  heard  Christ  called  from  tibe  pupHa, 
<*  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  begotten  before  all  tame,"  they  were  led 
by  their  Christian  feelings  to  place  in  these  words  more  than  was  meant 
by  the  Arian  preachers,  according  to  their  own  connection  of  ideaa,  into 
which  the  people  did  not  enter ;  and  so  Hilary  remarked,  that  ^  the 
ears  of  the  audience  were  more  pious  than  the  hearts  of  the  preachers.'* 
Accordin^y,  when  Homoousian  preachers  took  the  place  of  the  Ariani, 
the  people  remarked  no  very  great  change.^ 

The  Nicene  creed,  in  the  new  form  in  wUch  it  was  here  made  knowBi 
departed  but  slightly  from  the  original  one.  The  most  imporiaDt 
change  was  an  addition  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  farther  progress  in  the  development  «f 
the  church  system ;  which  leads  us  now  to  throw  a  glance  on  the  histoiy 
of  this  doctrine,  the  determination  of  which  bel<Aged  with  the  zest  4 
flie  complete  and  established  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

As  it  concerns  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  mndi  longar 
time  transpired  before  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  essence  was  conristeray 
carried  out  in  its  application  to  this  part  also  of  the  Christian  oonscioai' 
ness  of  CK>d.  The  system  of  subordination  would  of  course  extend  itself 
also,  after  the  due  measure  and  proportion,  to  this  doctrine ;  as  was 
apparent  in  the  church-teachers  of  the  preceding  period,  llie  views 
of  Origen  on  this  point  also  were  the  prevailing  ones  in  the  system  of 
the  Eastern  church,  until  they  were  suppressed  by  the  consistent  d^ 
velopment  and  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Homoouffloo. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  Nicene  council,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  expressed  only  in  very  vague  and  general  terms.  Tet 
the  opposition  to  Arius  ought  naturally -to  have  led  to  a  more  exact  dete^ 
mination  here';  for,  while  Arius  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  the 
first  created  nature  produced  by  the  Son  of  Grod,  he  placed  the  same 
distance  betwixt  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  wluch  he  had  supposed 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.^  But  this  point  possessed  as  jet  no 
very  great  interest  in  doctrinal  polenucs ;  and  many  who  saw  their  wav 
clear  to  subscribe  to  the  Homoousion  as  it  respected  the  Son  of  (hiy 
would  have  scrupled  to  extend  this  same  determination  also  to  the  Hdy 
Spirit.  The  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God  had  here  so 
little  permeated  as  yet  the  apprehension  of  the  idea,  that  Grregory  of 
Narianzen  could  still  say,  in  the  year  380 :  ^^  Some  oS  our  theolo^ans 

1  Hilarins  Pictav.  c  Aaxentimn  liber  4  6.  ante  tempora,  pntant  id  ipsmn  ante  tempoit 

Hoc  pntant  illi  fidci  esse,  qnod  rods  est  esse,  qnod  semper  est    Sanctioret  aani 

Andiont  Deam  Cbristnm,  iiutant  esse,  qaod  plebis,  qnam  corda  sunt  saoerdotmn. 

didtnr.    Aadiant  Filiam  Dei,  pntant  in  Dei  *  See  A^han—.  orat.  L  c.  Arian.  §  S 
natiTitate  inesse  Dei  veritatem.    An£anl 
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r  the  Hoi;  Siirit  to  be  a  certain  mode  of  the  divine  agene;  (as, 
[or  inatanee,  Lactantiua  had  done  in  the  preceding  period ;)  others^  a 
veature  of  God ;  otbere,  God  himself.  Othen  sa;,  tfaej  do  not  know 
dtemaelrea  which  of  the  two  opinions  they  ought  to  adopt,  oat  of  rev«- 
teace  for  the  holy  scriptures,  which  hare  not  clearly  ezphuned  diia 
pcint."  Hilary  c^  Foictiers  held  it  best>to  remain  fast  by  the  simple 
e  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  as  it  seemed  to 
I,  furnished  no  materials  for  exact  logical  definitions  of  this  doctrine. 
Qe  believed  that  he  found  in  Hie  sacred  scriptures  no  such  exact  de& 
uitions  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Sprit  to  the  Father,  as  he 
butd  ccKiceming  the  relation  of  the  Son.  He  supposed  that  he  found 
dw  Dame  God  nowhere  used  expressly  of  die  Holy  Spait,  and  he 
£d  not  venture  therefore  expressly  so  to  name  him ;  but  yet  a  great 
lail  seemed  to  him  to  be  already  implied,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
BaQed  in  scripture  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  s^d  of  him  uiat  he 
Marches  tJie  deep  things  of  God.  He  was  well  aware,  as  be  expresses 
[^  in  his  own  original  way,  that  nothing  could  be  foreign  irom  God'a 


EMonce  which  penetrates  into  its  depths.*  "  Should  one  ask  us,"  says 
hei  *'  what  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  knew  of  nothing  further  to  reply 
dtaa  that  he  exists  by  and  &om  Him  by  whom  and  from  whom  are  m 


tluD^,  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  also  God's  gift  to  beliereis,  - 

ind  Uua  answer  displeased  him,  then  might  the  apostles  and  prophets 

■bo  displease  him  ;  for  they  af^rm  only  this  of  him,  that  he  eaiste."  * 

Tbs  system  of  Eunomius  discoveia  itself  on  this  point  also  to  be  a 
laad,  narrow  theory,  which  had  by  no  means  sprang  from  the  depth 
of  tiie  inner  Christian  hfe.  The  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  Eunomius, 
ia  the  first  among  the  created  natmres,  formed  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Father,  by  the  agency  of  the  Son ;  which  Spirit,  as  being  the 
Bnt  after  the  Son,  baa  received  indeed  the  power  to  sanctify  and  to 
(each,  but  wmits  the  divine  and  creative  power.  But  yet  how  conld 
dte  power  to  sanctify,  to  enlighten,  bo  rightly  conceived,  unless  it  was 
rsi^ied  back  to  the  divine  fellowship  of  life  of  which  the  redeemed  are 
nude  partakers  ?  And  how  could  this  be  held  fast,  if  men  separated  the 
power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach  from  the  essence  of  God,  and  from  the 
power  of  creating?  We  perceive  here  an  arbitrary  severance  of  con- 
captions,  wtdch  is  in  contradiction  with  the  unity  of  &e  Christiaa  Ufe. 
Dot  this  unity  was,  in  oppo^tion  to  Arianism,  from  the  first  everywhere 
Gmmost  in  tlie  systematically  consistent  Athanasius.  He  was  led,  pap- 
liniUrly  and  expressly,  to  unfold  this  doctrine,  because  many  of  the 
Sami-Ariaus  were  on  the  point  of  adopting  the  Homoouston,  explaining 
it  to  themselves  according  to  their  own  meaning,  but  without  being 
aUe  to  make  up  their  minds  to  apply  this  determination  to  the  Holy 
Siarit.  The  latter  appeared  to  them  a  being  created  by  the  Son,  as 
■a  inetmment  for  carrying  into  effect  the  divine  purpmes  ;  a  minister- 
ing spirit,  like  the  angela.  In  opposition  to  these,  AthanaauB  sought  to 
■how  that  Arianism  could  be  consistently  renounced,  only  when  men 


■L.n.'deTriiUM(vt». 
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acknowledged  in  the  Triad,  notihing  foreign  to  God's  own 
when  men  acknowledged  but  one  essence  agreeing  idth  itadf^self' 
identical.  He  adduces  in  proof  of  the  divimty  and  ^entity  of  caMaco 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  wit> 
ness  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness,  unfolding  what  is  eon- 
tained  in  both  these  testimonies  :  '^  How  could  that  which  u  $anetifkd 
2y  nothing  out  of  itself  y  which  is  itself  the  wuree  of  MoneUficaiiom  &r 
aJl  created  natures,  be  of  the  same  essence  with  that  which  is  aanctifiad 
by  it  ?  In  the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  fellowship  with  Qod^  participa- 
tion in  one  divine  life ;  but  this  could  not  be  so,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
a  creature.  As  certainly  as  we  are  by  him  made  partakers  of  &e 
divine  nature,  so  certainly  must  he  himself  be  one  with  the  divine 
essence.^  As  he  who  has  seen  the  Son  sees  the  Father,  so  he  who  ku 
the  Son  has  also  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  who  has  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
also  the  Son,  and  is  a  temple  of  God.  As  the  Son,  being  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  being  in  him,  cannot  be  a  creature,  so  neither  can 
the  Holy  Spirit,  being  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  being  in  him,  be  a  crea- 
ture.' From  this  time  forward,  tiie  identity  of  the  essence  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  maintained  by  tiiie  most  ena- 
nent  teachers  of  the  Oriental  church,  by  such  men  as  Basil  of  Csesarea, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Amphilochius  and  Didymus ;  and  at  length  tUe 
doctrine  also  passed  over  into  the  synodal  articles.  After  the  Alezao- 
drian  council,  already  mentioned,  and  an  Blyrian  one  of  the  year  S75* 
had  set  the  example  in  this  matter,  the  extension  of  the  (^futoiatm  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was  adopted  also  into  the  new  form 
which  the  Nicene  creed  received  through  the  ^cond  general  council  at 
Constantinople.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  described  by  this  Nicene-Gon- 
stantinopolitan  creed,  in  the  scriptural  phraseology,  as  ^'  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father ;  the  governing,  quickening  Spirit,  who  is  to 
be  worshipped  and  honored  at  the  same  time  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son."  * 

On  the  first  clause  of  this  formula,  there  arose,  in  later  times,  a 
difference  of  views  between  the  two  portions  of  the  church,  the  Easteni 
and  the  Western,  the  germ  of  which  we  discover  even  in  the  present 
period. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  it  was  according  to  the  prevsdling  view  to  oon- 
sider  God  the  Father  as  being  ^'  the  sole  efficient  cause  (causa  efficiens) 
of  all  existence  ;  the  Logos  as  being  the  revealing  and  mediatory  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  being  the  completive  divine  principle  in 
the  creation.  God  the  Father  effected  all  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
Spirit."  ^  As  connected  also  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  in  the  Oriental 

^  Ep.  L  ad  Serapion,  \  7A.    "EX  Sk  i9eo-    tKTropevov^  ffih>  ru  irarpt  Koi  ru  v2^  avftxp^ 
mUif  dx  dfi^l^oXoVf  6ti  ^  tovtov  fCatc  dcov     a/cwovfievov  kcu  awdo^a^ofievov. 
htL  ft  Athanas.  c.  ScrapioD.  1.  L  c.  24.    The 


'    11  UiMii  ifua  KUM  UAOi«  1**  «9Aw:uu  MiQ  v^*wi/-  uo    op.  O.  C  i O.      XJJT  Ul«  WUl  OI    ine    f  aUWr 

mav  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holj  all  spirits  have  received  their  <yrifffff>Ag,  bj 

Bpiiit  the  agencj  of  the  Son  they  were  brooghl 

*  Td  Kvpiov,  rb  {uomcdi^,  rbU  rov  warpbe  into  ezittence,  by  the  presence  of  the  Holr 
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ehnrch,  tha  imity  of  the  divine'  esseoce  rested  Ti]>on  ^a  as  its  bana, 
tint  God  the  FaUier  ahoald  be  acknowledged  as  "  the  sole  efEcient 
OMue  (the  ^  ^pxir)  from  whom  all  else  was  derived,  from  whom  tlie  8on  ' 
wma  generated,  and  from  whom  the  Hoi;  Spirit  Moceeded,  and  who  efTects 
ill  through  die  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  formola,  so  connected 
with  the  viewa  of  the  Oriental  church,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
frnn  the  Father,  "  was  made  eapeciaJly  prominent  and  held  fiist  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit  — that  the  Holj 
Spirit  19  not  related,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Son,  to  the  eesenofl 
of  God,  but  is  a  creature  of  the  Son."  The  opposite  to  this  doctrine 
was  expressed  as  follows :  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  doea  not  derive  his 
Cflsence  from  the  Son  in  the  way  of  dependence,  bnt  ia  related  after 
ttie  like  independent  manner  to  the  Father,  as  the  common  ground; 
that  as  the  Son  ia  begotten  of  the  B'atber,  ao  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father." 

As  it  ooncema,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposition  of  tbia  doctrine  in 
the  Western  church,  it  was  believed,' especially  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  more  precise  logical  carrying-out  of  the  conception  of  the  unity  of 
essence  in  tho  Triad  by  Augusdn,  that,  in  order  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine 
in  a  consistent  manner,  the  inference  must  necessarily  be  drawn,  tiiat 
as  the  Son  of  God  was  in  all  respects  identical  in  essence  with  the 
Father,  and  as  the  Father  had  communicated  all  to  the  Son,  so,  too,  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  aa  well  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father.  There 
are  not  two  different  Spirits,  one  belonging  to  the  Father,  the  other  to 
the  Son :  but  there  is  one  Spirit  of  both  ;  —  as  he  is  called  in  the  holy 
icriptures  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  sometimes  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son.  How,  then,  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  he,  the  Spirit  of 
both,  proceeds  from  both  ?  ^  As  the  Horaoousion  was  made  prominent 
in  oppoeitiou  to  Arianism,  so  it  was  believed  necessary  also,  in  the  same 
opposition,  to  express  this  definition,  viz.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro 
ceeds  from  the  Son  and  from  the  Father,  and  the  contrary  appeared 
as  being  a  remnant  of  the  Arian  system  of  subordination.'  Added  to 
this  was  Augiistin's  speculative  theory  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Uie 

See  t.  g.  ADgnsdn.  Tract.  100,  in  «vui- 
.  .Toh.  f.    A  qno  aalem  babel  Films,  n( 
'   IE  eaim  de  ])co  I)eQs,)  ab  illo 

,.-„.,          ,      ,                .      .  ,  !i  It  etiam   de   illo  procedat 

■M  Christi,  reprFsenb*  ihe  Father  aa  the  Spirita!i  Snnctiu,  ac  per  hoc  Spiritua  Sbdc- 

ipKJI,  tlte  Son  as  the  d^/wnip)^,  the  i^cviia  lus,  at  ctiam  de  Filio  proccdat,  sJCDt  proc«dll 

aa  the  TtXtiurinov  ruv  namav.     Basil  of  de  Patre,  ab  ipso  habel  I'alre. 

CHUrea  endeavors,  in  bis  38th  letter,  to  '  Keeping  at  a  distance  all  noliona  of 

•bow  bow  it  is  necessary,  frotn  the  ai>eT^  tiitiv.  and  evpryihing  that  bordered  on  tiA- 

tioDJ  of  God   in  mnn,  one  should   mount,  vrdinationum,   Auguslin   was  nnnilling  to 

tlepbj^lep.  to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.   All  let  even  the  reprei^entalion  pass,  thai  the 

good  which  is  wroo("ht  in  ns  by  tbe  power  Holy  Spirit  procee<lB  from  the  Father  la 

of  God,  we  rerognize  as  the  operation  of  the  Son,  and  then  firet  proceeds  fiom  the 

Ibe  Holv  Si'irit.    From  this  we  pass  to  iho  Son,  lo   sanctifv   the   crealnre.      Spiritn* 

idea  of  the  aalhor  of  all  the  pood  which  ii  Sanciua  non  de  t'mre  procedit  in  Filinin,  tt 

Wnm^t  in  ns  br  the  Uoly  Spirit,  who  is  dc  Filio  procedit  ad  sanctiRrnndam  creata- 

tfa  Son  erf'  God    'But  he  is  not  the  saprcma  ram.  sed  simnl  de  ntroqne  procedit,  qoam- 

•ad  highrti  (froond-canae,  l^XV,)  bni  this  vis  hoc  Filio  Fatcr  dederit,  nt  qnemadnio- 

laMbdie  Father;  iho*  «•  aicead  from  tba  dam  daic,  ita  de  illo  qnoqM  procediL  L-C. 
Bom  M  As  Faths. 

voi«  a.  86 
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Trinity,  by  which  this  definition  was  favored ;  where  we  must  confiMS  iliaft 
his  confusion  of  metaphysics  with  religion  led  him  astray.  Aithou^  a 
profound  experience  of  the  Christian  life  ever  lay  at  bottom,  yet,  notwitib- 
standing  tiiis,  he  transported  the  doctrme  of  ihe  Trinity  very  maoh  away 
from  its  proper  historico-practical  ground  to  a  spectdative  one ;  and 
tiie  confusion  of  two  heterogeneous  provinces  met  its  appropriAte  pun- 
ishment in  leading  him  to  mistake  a  play  of  analogies  for  a  demon- 
stration. God  the  Father  is  the  divine  Being ;  the  Son  is  knoiwled|Ee, 
as  a  self-manifestation  of  this  being, — hence  Sie  Son  is  begotten  of  Uie 
Father  ;  Will,  love,  as  that  wherein  being  and  knowing  embrace  each 
other,  is  the  fellowship  of  both,  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  unity ;  henee 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  fellowship,  is  the  love  in  which  both  embrace 
each  other,  and  which  proceeds  from  both.  And  since  the  Holy  Sinrit 
denotes  the  fellowship  of  both,  be  is  also  that  whereby  we  may  be  made 
partakers  of  the  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  Son.  In  all  nature  too, 
as  a  manifestation  of  God,  Augustin  believed  that  he  saw  a  symbol  <^ 
this  Trinity,  there  being  everywhere  to  be  observed  a  univerMl  being 
the  particular  being,  and  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole.^ 

Moreover,  the  opposition  between  the  two  theories  came,  even  alreadyi 
to  be  publicly  expressed ;  although,  on  the  part  of  the  Western  charch| 
it  was  not  the  Oriental  church  doctrine,  but  Arianism ;  and  although,  on 
the  part  of  the  Oriental  church,  it  was  not  the  Western  church  doctrine, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit,  which  constituted  the  mat- 
ters of  dispute.  Nevertheless,  the  way  was  thereby  prepared  for  astrug- 
^e  betwixt  the  two  tendencies.  Thus,  the  great  Syrian  church-teacher, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  his  confession  of  faith,  contended  against 
the  representation  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  derive  his  essence  im- 
mediately from  God  the  Father,  but  had  received  his  existence  through 
the  Son.^  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  having,  in  the  ninth  of  his  anathemas, 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  who  denied  that  the 
Uoly  Spirit  is  a  property  of  Christ,^  Theodoret  remarks  upon  this,  in 
his  refutation  of  these  anathemas :  '^  If  it  is  meant  to  be  said  here, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  like  essence  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father,  let  this  be  conceded.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  be 
said,  that  he  has  his  existence  from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son,  let  it 
be  rejected  as  blasphemous  ; "  and  he  refers  for  proof  to  John  15  :  26; 
1  Corinth.  2:12.  Theodore  and  Theodoret  both  evidently  intended  here 
to  combat  but  one  and  the  same  doctrine, —  that  which  favored  the  no- 
tion of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit.  The  same  was  the  case,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Western  church.  When  the  West-Gothic  church  of  Spun, 
in  the  time  of  king  Reccarcd,  went  over  from  the  Arian  doctrine  to  the 
Nicene,  that  Western  theory  was  first  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the 

^  Sermo  71,  i  18.    In  Spiritu  Sancto  in-  ordo.    Confessio,  1.  13,  c  XL  de  Ten  reU> 

finaatur  Fatris  Filiiqae  commanitas.  Quod  gione,  ^  13. 

ereo  commone  est  Patri  et  Filio,  per  hoc  nos  *  A/u  vlov  tt^v  vrcip^tv  el?.jf^vc. 

habere  commanionem  et  inter  nos  et  sccum.  '  'Idtov  elvcu  rov  Xptarov,     These  words, 

8erm.  21S.    Spiritos  Sanctus,  nnitas  ambo-  according  to  their  proper  connectioii,  do 

mm.  De  Trinitat.  1. 15,  ^  27.  Per  Spiritam  not  belong  here,  hot  are  taken  simplj  in 

Sanctum  insinuatur  caritas,  qua  inviccm  se  tlie  connection  which  Theodoret  envt  to 

diligunt  Pater  et  Filins.  — Esse,  species  rel  et  them,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  tMoi. 
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Nioeno^Constantinopolitan  creed.^  At  the  third  ecolesiastioal  aesemUhf 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  Hie  creed  was  presented  with  this  addition,  and  sen- 
tenee  of  condemnation  pronounced  on  those  who  did  not  beUeve  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son,  where  evidently 
those  were  intenaed  who  still  remained  attached  to  the  Arian  doctrine 
which  hitherto  prevailed  there.^ 

As  we  observed,  the  Oriental  church  was  the  proper  theatre  for  the 
controyersies  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  regard  to  which  the 
Western  church,  in  the  main,  kept  itself  more  tranquil.  The  Anti- 
Nicene  doctrine  had  found  here  but  few  advocates.  The  most  consid- 
erable man  among  these  latter  was  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  who 
was  rather  inclined  to  Semi-Arianism,  and  who  defended  the  symbol  of 
fiuth  drawn  up  at  Rimini.  The  major  part  of  his  church  being  satisfied 
with  him,  he  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Valeniinian,  conformably 
with  that  prince's  maxim  of  toleration.  After  the  death  of  Auxentius^ 
in  374,  a  violent  schism  arose  at  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop.  AmbroBOi 
who,  as  conmikar  over  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  JBmilia,  had  his  head 
quarters  at  Milan,  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  himself  into  the  churchy 
and  exhort  the  people  from  the  chancel  to  be  quiet.  A  child  —  perhaps 
80  instructed — shouted  the  name  of  Ambrose;  and  this  was  considered 
to  he  a  voice  from  God  in  favor  of  Ambrose,  who  already,  in  his  civil 
offices,  had  acquired  universal  esteem  and  love.  The  fact  that  he  was 
but  a  catechumen  was  not  allowed  to  be  any  impediment.  He  was 
first  baptized,  and  somewhat  later  ordained  as  bishop.  The  church  of 
Milan  afterwards  came  into  critical  situations,  in  which  she  was  pro- 
tected by  the  energy  and  firmness  which  Ambrose  had  acquired  and 
preserved  in  other  offices,  and  in  other  relations.  The  empress  Justina^ 
the  mother  of  the  young  emperor  Valentinian  II.,  took  advantage  of  hia 
Biinority  to  contrive  some  method  of  introducing  Arianism,  which  had 
sealous  friends  among  the  leaders  of  the  allied  troops  of  the  6oths« 
Had  Ambrose  yielded  in  a  single  point,  had  he  given  up  to  them  a 
single  church,  they  would  probably  have  continually  gone  on  increas- 
ing their  demands.  It  was  said,  the  emperor  had  power  to  determine 
all  matters  within  his  government,  that  the  churches  belonged  to  hinu 
Ambrose,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  that  they  were  entrusted  to  him 
by  Grod.  The  plans  of  Justina  were  met  and  defeated  by  his  energy, 
ftmness,  and  superior  influence. 

Semi-Arianism  and  Arianism  continued  to  predominate  for  some  time 
among  the  rude  populations,  especially  of  German  origin,  which  were 
during  this  period  converted  to  Christianity ;  because  they  had  been 
first  instructed  by  teachers  who  were  attached  to  those  principles ;  be- 
cause they  held  fast  to  the  form  in  which  they  had  once  received  Christ- 
ianity, and  this  very  foim  may  have  constituted  a  convenient  point  of 

*  Spiritos  SanctoB,  qui  procedit  a  Patre  Spiritam  Sanctum  prindpalUer  procedere  a 

nioqne.  Patre.    Aujrustin  de  Trinhate,  f.  15,  c  17, 

'  A  condliatorj  mean  betwixt  the  two  de  civitate  Dei,  I  XI.  c.  24 ;  and  with  this 

llworiet  waa  offered  hj  Au^stin's  ezpla-  intennediate  view  the  theories  of  an  Atha- 

nation,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Son  has  every-  nasius  and  a  Basil  might  also  agree.    S«t 

thing  from  the  Father,  but  eTerything  as  above, 
shared  with  the  Father,  to  it  might  be  said, 
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transition  for  these  rade  nations.  This  mode  of  apprehending  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  may  have  been  better  suited  to  them  than  the  more 
oompletelj  developed  Nicene  view.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculimrifer 
of  the  Semi-Arian  theologians,  whereby  perhaps  thej  were  better  adaptM 
to  be  teachers  of  the  rude  tribes  of  people,  that,  bemg  less  practised  log^ 
cians,  they  adhered  more  tenaciously  to  the  simple  Bible  doctrine,  and 
were  not  for  teaching  anything  which  they  could  not  prove  with  the 
exactness  of  verbal  testimony  from  the  Bible.  Hence  they  frequently 
offered  it  as  an  objection  to  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene  council,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  speculative  reasoning,  instead  of 
the  Bible,  to  prove  the  Homoousion.^ 

To  the  rude  populations  among  whom  Arianism  found  admisaon, 
belonged  the  Vandals.  When,  in  430,  this  tribe  took  possession  of 
North  Africa,  there  arose,  under  their  kings,  Geiserich  and  Hunne- 
rich,  several  violent  persecutions  against  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine.  In  part,  uie  Vandal  princes  wished  to  retaliate  the  oppres- 
aons  which  their  companions  in  tiie  faith  had  to  suffer  in  the  Roman 
emfnre ;  in  part,  those  of  their  subjects  who  agreed  in  £uth  with  the 
Roman  Christians  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  them ;  and  in  part  they 
were  led  on  by  the  rude,  fanatical,  Arian  clergy.  Victor,  Dishop  of 
Yita,  in  Numidia,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  history 
of  this  persecution. 

But  the  new  Nicene  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  at 
length  obtained  the  victory  over  the  older  system  of  subordination,  had 
an  important  influence  also  on  the  whole  system  of  Christian  theology. 
The  emanation-doctrine  in  the  Triad  left  still  remaining  a  point  of 
attachment,  a  foothold,  for  the  emanation-theory ;  and  accordingly 
speculative  questions  of  cosmogony  might  here  find  scope  and  encour- 
agement, as  in  the  case  of  Origen.  But  then  inasmuch  as,  by  the 
consistent  Athanasian  system,  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  that  which  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God,  derived  firom 
that  essence,  and  one  and  the  same  with  it,  and  that  wliich  had  been 
produced  by  a  divine  act  of  the  will  out  of  nothing,*  —  that  is,  all 
which  must  be  comprehended  under  the  notion  of  a  creature,  —  so  the 
C!hristian  idea  of  creation  was  thus  preserved  against  all  confusion  with 
the  emanation-theory. 

b.  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divine 
nature,  is  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  his  human  nature,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  element  to  the  divine  in  his  person ;  for  the 
opposite  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  former  doctrine 
would  extend  their  influence  also  to  the  different  modes  of  conceiving 
this  latter.  They  who  apprehended  the  notion  of  Christ's  di\'inity 
with  greater  exactness,  would  thereby  be  led  to  apprehend  with  more 

^  The  Arian  Maximiniu  sayi  to  Angus-  discipnli.     Augostin.  c.  Maximin.  Ariaa 

tin :  Si  aifirmaveris  de  diyinis  scriptaris,  si  \.h\  26. 

aliciibi  scriptam  lectionem  protnlens, — nos  'Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  cz 

difinaram  seriptmmnun  optamos  inTeniri  preMion,  see  toL  in. 
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cBstmctness  and  precision  the  notion  of  his  human  nature^  and  to  draw 
ft  clearer  line  of  separation  between  the  predicates  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  nature,  in  order  tiiat  they  mignt  secure  themselves  agunst 
the  transfer  of  human  finitude  to  the  divine  essence  of  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  represented  to  themselves  the  Logos  as  being 
the  most  perfect  among  all  created  beings,  but  still  as  not  being  God 
in  the  proper  sense,  had  therefore  no  occasion  for  making  precise  and 
accurate  oistinctions  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
once  their  conception  of  Christ's  divine  nature  did  not  exclude  the 
supposition  of  a  certain  finitude ;  and  the  not  distinguishing  here  might 
in  truth  be  advantageous  to  their  system,  and  supply  many  proo&  for 
their  subordination-system,  which  would  have  been  taken  away  from 
Ihem  by  the  distinction  of  two  complete  natures.  And  on  this  point 
Arius  did  actually  adopt  into  his  system  the  older,  still  undefined 
and  undeveloped  doctrine,  in  the  form  which  it  had  previous  to  the 
new  stage  of  development  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Tertullian,  and 
more  especiaUy  by  Origen.  Arius  and  Eunomius^  made  the  incami^ 
tion  of  the  Logos  to  consist  simply  in  his  becoming  united  with  a 
human  body.  Thus  they  could  now  avail  themselves  of  all  those  pa» 
sages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  they  found  anything  expressed 
denoting  a  finite  nature,  hinting  at  a  subordinate  relation  of  Christ,  as 
evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality.  Sut  if  in  such 
passages  the  defenders  of  the  Homoousion  met  them  with  the  distino- 
tion  of  the  two  natures,  by  which  this  was  to  be  explained,  then  they 
charged  these  defenders  with  denying  the  true  personal  unity  of  the 
God-man,  with  making  the  one  Son  of  God  and  the  one  Christ,  two 
Sons  of  God  and  two  Christs ;  ^ — the  same  objection  which  was  made 
to  Origen  in  the  preceding  period,  when  he  first  gave  systematic  form 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  complete  human  nature. 

Whilst,  by  Arius  and  Eunomius,  the  older  church  doctrine  of 
Christ's  humanity  was  brought  up  anew,  the  older  Sabellianism  and 
the  older  Samosatenianism  was  repeated  over  again  in  the  doctrines  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  and  of  Photinus.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
Marcellus  referred  everything  which  seemed  to  denote  a  species  of 
dependence,  subordination,  or  limitation,  not  to  the  Logos  by  himself 
considered,  but  to  his  particular  active  efiiciency,^  by  virtue  of  which 
he  had  taken  into  union  with  himself  also  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
To  this  particular  efficiency,  whereby  the  divine  Logos  had,  as  it  were, 
come  forth  from  the  hidden  essence  of  God,  he  referred  the  entire 
human  appearance  of  Christ,  which  had  for  its  object  to  manifest  Gbd 
in  the  sensible  nature  of  man,  to  elevate  man  to  God  and  to  a  partici^ 

eition  in  the  divine  life,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  victory  over  sin* 
ntil  this  object  should  be  attamed,  the  separate  kingdom  of  Christ,, 
growing  out  of  this  particular  activity  of  the  Logos,  was  to  endure.. 

1  From  Gregor.  Njss.  orat  f.  482,  it  is       '  Sec  Eanomiiu  against  Basil    Gregor.; 
plain,  that  the  words  in  Uie  confession  of     Njssen.  c  Eonom.  oral.  IV.  f.  578. 
Mtli  of  Ennomiiis  mnst  read  as  follows :        *  The  heoyeia  dpaaivti  rov  Xoymt. 

9fUW99m  .  ■     t'  «fl 

voi-n.  86* 
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But  as  soon  as  the  object  was  attained,  God  woold  withdraw  btelc  into 
himself  this  efficiency  of  the  Logos,  which  had  emanated  from  him; 
and  the  separate  kingdom  of  Christ,  there^rith  connected,  would  ag^in 
resolve  itself  into  the  one,  universal,  eternal  kingdom  of  God  the 
Father,  —  all  which,  as  he  supposed,  could  be  shown  from  1  Cor.  15 :  28. 
This  active  energy  (ivepyeia  6paanK^^  of  the  Logos  he  made  to  conast, 
however,  in  nothing  else  than  the  inspiring  with  a  soul  the  human 
body,  which  the  Logos,  by  so  doing,  appropriated  to  Mmself.  In  his 
•pinion,  which  agrees  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Berrll  of  Boetra,  and 
id  Sabellius,  the  entire  personal  existence  and  consciousness  of  Christ 
was  a  result  of  this  hepyeia  dpaoTudf.  But  here,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  he  must  have  been  surprised  by  the  question  a^d  the  difficulty, 
**  What  then  was  to  become  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  had  thus 
been  animated  with  a  soul,  and  transfigured  to  an  imperishable  enst- 
ence,  when  God  should  once  more  withdraw  into  himlself  the  ener^ 
of  the  Logos  that  liad  emanated  from  him  and  had  effected  all  thisV' 
Marcellus,  who  was  not  a  logical  systematizer,  who  was  actuated  by 
only  one  single  interest,  that  of  holding  fast  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
oonsciousness  of  God,  who  ever  took  the  stand  of  opposition  to  specu- 
lative caprice,  and  to  the  dogmatism  which  was  for  determining  too 
many  things,  and  would  hold  fast  on  nothing  but  what  he  believed  he 
found  expressly  determined  in  scripture,  left  the  difficulty  unsolved ; 
at  the  same  time  affirming,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  determine  anything 
on  this  point,  since  holy  writ  had  given  no  definite  solution  of  the 
question.^  But  the  more  logical  Photinus,  to  whom  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  existence  of  God  in  Christ  seemed  less  important,  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  thus  admitting  the  difficulty  without  resolving  it ;  and  as 
he  clearly  understood  and  expressed  with  precision  the  Samosateuian 
theory,  to  which  Marcellus  unconsciously  inclined  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  so  he  adopted  also  its  peculiar  representation  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  He  made  the  hepyela  ipaaruai  of  the  Logos  here  to 
consist,  not  in  the  animating  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  a  soul,  but  in 
the  enlightening  iufiuence  of  the  Logos  on  the  man  Jesus,  consisting 
of  body  and  soul,  whereby  he  stood  preeminent  over  all  other  prophets 
and  divine  messengers,  and  became  the  Son  of  God.^ 

1  Eoseb.  c.  Marcell.  1. 11.  c.  11.  IV.  tenet ;  bat  it  is  altogether  apropos,  if  Fbo- 
^  This  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  tinuH,  like  his  teacher  Marcellus,  and  like 
Photinus  seems  certainly  to  be  in  accord-  Sabellius,  derived  the  entire  haman  txvA- 
anoe  with  the  majority  of  the  reports  of  ence  of  Christ  from  a  certain  irradiation  of 
ancient  writers ;  and  it  was  this  false  doc-  the  Ix)^8  into  the  oap^.  Perhaps,  howerer, 
trine  which  men  designated  with  the  name  he  differed  from  Marcellns  preciseW  in  this, 
Photinianism,  while  at  the  same  time  they  that  he  explained  the  so-constitated  person- 
were  accustomed  to  compare  his  theor?  ality  of  Christ  as  destined  indeed  to  atdvn 
with  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  But  still  for  eivr,  but  held  that  his  kingdom  was  to 
the  question  arises,  whether  these  accounts  last  only  for  a  certain  definite  period.  Tbi 
•re  perfectly  correct  The  council  of  Sir-  ancients  do,  indeed,  sometimes  compare 
mium  in  351  directs  against  Photinus,  Photinus  with  Sabellius;  but  it  must  be 
among  others  also,  the  following  anethema :  owned,  their  views  of  the  difference  between 
E£  t2c  rd  6  Xoyof  <yapf  kyivtto  6mvlw,  rdv  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  that  of  SabelUof 
?cyov  e/f  oapka  furafie^X^frd^at  vo/a'Cot,  ^  were  not  clear,  and  this  very  circumstaooi 
rpoin^  itnoutvffKora  in^^^hnu  r^  oapKo.  may  also  have  led  them  to  a  fidae  repreeea- 
It  cannot  be  conceived  how  this  could  be  tatibn  of  Photinus  doctrine. 
said  in  oppoeitkiQ  to  aoj  SanMMalttuaB 
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In  opposition  to  these  two  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  conceiving  tins 
doeirine,  the  Arian  and  the  Photinian,  the  two  others  now  proceeded 
to  form  themselves  in  the  dogmatico-polemical  interest,  maintaining,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  completeness  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  true  personal  union  of  the  two  natures.  According 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  predominated,  differences  would  now 
arise  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  this  doctrine.  Tet  it  was  sought 
at  first  to  hold  fast  the  theory  of  personal  unitj  along  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  human  nature  taken  up  into  union  with  the  Logos,  as 
the  essential  thing;  in  doing  which  many  differences  in  particular 
modes  of  conception  might  have  existed,  without  encroaching  on  the 
unity  of  fiuth.^  The  most  eminent  church-teachers,  such  as  Athana- 
masy  Basil  of  Gaesarea,  Ghregory  of  Nazianzen,  labored  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  faith  on  this  side,  and  to  suppress  those  schisms  which  were 
now  existing  in  the  bud.  But  the  germ  of  antagonisms  was  already 
formed,  which  could  no  longer  be  suppressed,  but  must  go  on  to  de- 
▼elope  themselves  without  stop  or  hinditmce. 

l^pecially  important  was  the  influence  of  the  two  great  church- 
teachers  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
on  the  development  of  this  doctrine.  We  find  in  them  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  tendency  which  commenced  with  Origen.  They 
adopted  from  Origen  the  doctrine,  that  the  Logos  united  himself,  by 
the  mediation  of  a  rational  human  soul,  (of  a  V^^  voepd,^  with  the  sen- 
suous nature.  The  essential  point  of  this  union,  the  characteristic 
mark  of  the  personal  unity,  they  placed  in  this,  namely,  that  the  divine 
Logos  took  aJl  the  parts  of  human  nature  into  fellowship  with  himself, 
and  pervaded  them.  They  affirmed,  it  is  true,  that  this  permeation 
took  place  potentially  from  the  first  moment  of  the  human  existence ; 
but,  with  Origen,  they  taught  at  the  same  time  that  its  consequences, 
in  respect  to  all  the  parts  of  human  nature,  did  not  unfold  themselves 
until  after  Christ's  resurrection ;  that,  after  his  ascension  to  glory,  his 
body  also  became  transfigured  to  a  form  analogous  with  the  divine  es- 
sence.    See  vol.  L  p.  639. 

Lot  refutation  of  the  charge  brought  by  Eunomius,  that,  by  the  sup* 
position  of  a  complete  human  nature  in  Christ,  along  with  the  divine 
nature,  a  duality  was  ascribed  to  him,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says :   ^'  Be- 

^  As,  for  example,  Hilary  of  Poictien  period  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  accord- 

expressed  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  appre-  rag  to  which,  it  most  be  admitted,  especial- 

heading  the  doctrine  as  follows :  Christum  ly  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  yiew  of  Uiiaiy, 

libi  animam  assurosisse  ex  se  et  corpus  per  that    the    ideal  of  purely  human  yirtiw, 

le ;  t  e.  a  soul  derived  in  some  way  from  which  Christ  must  present,  in  order  to  be 

Idi  diyine  essence,  to  which  it  wfu  especial-  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  and  the  author 

\j  related ;   and  a  body  miraculously  so  of  a  new  moral  creation  in  humanity,  ooold 

vrcmght  by  the  divine  informing  power,  not  be  rightly  understood.    To  this  theoiy 

thai  althon^  in  shape  it  resembled  other  of  the  body,  Hilary  suffered  himself  to  be 

baman  bodMs,  it  was  yet  of  a  more  exalted  misled  by  tne  false  ascetic  theory  whidi  da> 

aatare,  so  Uiat  to  all  sensuous  affections  rived  sin  particulariy  fh>m  the  sensooot 

wfakfa  he  was  not  liable  to  by  any  necessity  nature.    As  it  respects  the  other  P<^^^ 

of  nature,  he  voluntarily  subjected  himself  however,  the  correct  notion  hovered  befm 

to  secure  a  particular  object  in  view,  viz.  his  mind,  that  Ae  human  nature  of  Chriil 

Ao  salvation  of  man,  mr'  olMvofuav,    See  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  that  came  in  the 

Hikur.daTrinitatetLnLetX.    Adoctrine  natural  conrw  of  the  dOTdopmeni  of  fin 

liBilflr  to  that  itl  ferlk  ia  tlio  preecdfa«  lU' 
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yond  question,  such  a  duality  would  find  place,  if,  along  with  the 
nature,  tliere  existed  in  Christ  another  alien  one  in  its  own  pecufiar 
characteristic  marks  and  properties.  Biit  as  eyerythinff  had  been 
transformed  after  the  analogy  of  the  divine  nature,  into  which  the  hu- 
man has  risen,  as  wood  into  the  fire,  such  a  distinction  no  longer  holds 
ffood."^  From  this  theory  was  derived  the  argument  for  a  transfer  of 
me  divine  predicates  to  the  human  nature,  and  vice  versa ;  for  a  recip- 
rocal interchange  of  attributes.^  As,  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
the  principles  of  the  Origenistic  system  of  fiuth  U)pear  eveirwhere 
more  sharply  defined  than  they  do  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nadan- 
sen  ;  so  he  maintained  that  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  by  that  soUi- 
mation  (avuKpaaii)  into  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  laid  aade 
gravity,  shape,  color,  limitation,  all  the  properties  of  the  sensuous 
nature  :  a  proper  human  nature  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it  only  during 
the  period  of  its  earthly  appearance.  Hence  also  he  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  omnipresence  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ :  ^^Affcer  the 
same  manner  as  Christ  exists  in  the  superterrestrial  re^ons,  so  also  he 
exists  widi  im  in  all  parts  of  the  world.*'  ^ 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  derived  from  the  Origenistic  theology, 
came  forth  another  system,  which  once  more  exerted  a  special  influence 
on  the  course  of  development  of  the  doctrine  we  are  condderinff; 
namely,  that  of  the 'younger  ApoUinaris,  a  man  thoroughly  trained  m 
the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  literature,  and  a  native  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  of  which  city  he  finally  became  bishop.  The  great  effort  of  this 
teacher  was  again  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  a  perfect  human  nature 
taken  up  into  indissoluble  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  which  had  been 
first  brought  into  systematic  form  and  obtained  authority  by  means  of 
Origen  ;  and,  instead  of  it,  to  establbh  on  a  firm  footing,  by  new  logical 
grounds  and  trsuns  of  argument,  the  original  doctrine  of  the  union  of 
the  Logos  solely  ^ith  the  human  body.  In  the  case  of  ApoUinaris, 
the  interest  of  Christian  fdth  was  combined  with  the  interest  of  scien- 
tific speculation.  He  was  especially  intent,  like  the  older  Patripassianr 
ists,  to  preserve  this  point  inviolate,  and  without  any  curtailment  to  the 
fieuth, —  that  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immediately  in  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  that  nothing  intervened  to  shut  him  out  from  the  immediate 
relation  to  God.  This,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  not  the  case 
with  the  theory  introduced  by  Origen  and  adopted  by  the  church ;  for 
in  this  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  immediate  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ  was  not  recognized,  but  only  a  human  spirit  was  represented  as 
the  organ  of  the  divine  manifestation.  In  the  tiext  place,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  it  belonged  to  the  scientific  exposition  to  bring  out  mto 
dear  consciousness  what  was  contained  in  the  church  Cedth,  and  to  ex- 

1  We  see  here  mnch  that  is  analogoas  to  self  more  temperatelT.    He  says  we  shooM 

Plater  MonophTsitism.  See  GreKor.Nyis.  not  attribute  to  the  glorified  bodr  of  Christ 

oraL  IT.  f.  589,'  T.  IIL  265.    His  ep.  ad  anj  properij  sensuous  qualiUes,  but  nesthsr 

ThcopMlam.  again  a  spiritual  essence  (^<hc  ^auitaroi ;) 

*  The  6,vTifie^ioTaatc  rCiv  bvoftaniv^  which  Uiat  it  is  unpossible  to  determine  anythins 

afterwards  became  the  occasion  of  so  much  more  than  this  respecting  the  natore  ot 

CfntrOTersy.  his  glorified  body,  (deoru5c<rrefwv  ouyior^cj 

'  Gbcgoiy  of  Kaiiaiiaea  txgnmm  hia-  Gr^gor.  Kas.  orat  40, 1 641 
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amine,  moreover,  whetiher  it  corresponded  to  the  essence  of  pure  Christ* 
ianity ;  whether  some  Jewish  or  pagan  element  had  not  mixed  in  with 
the  udth  of  Christians,  as  might  easily  happen,  when  the  fsdth  was  pro- 
ceeding onward  in  its  nnconscions  development.  It  was  by  a  crediditj 
which  did  not  stop  to  examine,  that  Eve  suffered  herself  to  be  betrayed.^ 
At  the  basis,  then,  of  this  exposition  bj  Apollinaris,  lay  the  principle, 
that  tiie  end  to  be  sought  in  a  scientific  examination  of  the  church  sys- 
tem of  faith  was  to  preserve  the  purely  Christian  elements  of  that  faith 
from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  Jewish  and  pagan  elements ;  and, 
where  such  an  intermixture  had  already  taken  place,  to  purge  away  the 
dross.  How  salutary  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  Christian  life, 
how  many  errors  adulterating  pure  Christianity  would  have  been  pre- 
vented firom  being  propagated  by  church  tradition  to  the  following  cen- 
turies, if  tiiis  principle  of  Apollinaris  had  been  received,  appropriated, 
and  consistently  applied ! 

Apollinaris  supposed  he  was  able  to  demonstrate,  with  mathematical 
certsunty,'  how  it  was  necessary  for  any  one  to  regard  the  person 
of  Christ,  if  he  would  consbtently  recognize  him  as  the  God-man. 
^^  Either,"  said  he,  speaking  against  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  conceived  after  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed, ^^  either  the  man  who  was  taken  into  union  with  the  divine 
Logos,  retained  his  own  self-determining  free-will ;  and  in  this  case  it 
was  impossible  that  any  true  personal  union  could  take  place.  The 
man  endowed  with  a  free-will  is  but  an  organ,  through  which  the  Logos 
acts,  in  like  manner  as  he  made  prophets  and  holy  men  serve  as  organs 
of  his  activity.'  Christ  differs  only  in  degree  from  other  divinely  euh 
lightened  messengers  of  God.  He  is  not  the  God-man,  but  only  a 
divine  man,  just  as  believers  come  to  be  ;  —  only  a  man  serving  as  an 
organ  of  the  divine  will.^  Or  we  must  suppose,  that  the  human  nature 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  free-will  in  this  union  with  the  divine  Logos.  But, 
as  this  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  the  latter,  in  losing  the 
firee-will,  ceases  to  be  any  longer  a  human  nature  ;  and  consequently 
nothing  more  is  now  to  be  said  of  a  union  of  divinity  and  humanity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  -conceived  that  God,  the  creator  of 
human  nature,  would  so  deprive  it  of  that  which  constitutes  its  essence, 
and  consequently  annihilate  it."  ^ 

Apollinaris,  therefore,—  who  took  the  same  liberty  of  drawing  his  own 
conclusions  from  the  positions  of  his  opponents,  and  arguing  against 
them,  as  his  opponents  took  with  regard  to  his,  and  so  of  charing 

*  The  words  of  Apollinaru  are :  Movov  rcujfdvrpf  elvai,  ^  rrw  Xa&g,  raic  tuv  T^Aif* 

ri^  e^ffejS^  iriartv  &yadov  ijv    vout^a&oiy  vuv  ^  tCiv  *lovS€Uuv  awefineaovoa  So^cuCm 

(against  tttose  who  were  constantly  appeal*  Grej^r.  Nyss.  Antirrhetic.  adr.  ApolUntf. 

iDg  only  to  faith,  and  repelling  all  new  dog-  ^  IV.  p.  130. 

made  investigatioiM    as    hostile    to    faith.  '  TeufierfUKOi^  ^mdei^em,  Koi  iivayKtuf, 

Against  sach  he  would  say,  that  faith,  con-  *  £o^  ford^ovaa  vovv  dv&pomv^  afrf 

sidered  bj  itself  alone,  mere  believing,  was  6i  koX  h  vaotv  iv^puwoif.    L.  c.  215. 

of  no  raluc ;  but  eTemhing  depended  on  *  Ovx  *  hrwpavioc  av^ponoc^  AAX'  hrtm* 

the  examination  whether  that  which  was  paviav  itov  6oxeiav,    L.  a  255.    'Av^pmeoc 

Cbe  object  of  faith,  really  answered  to  the  Im^eoc. 

essence  of  Christian  piety.)    ICj^d^  ydp  r^  *  ^^6pa  -rod  abrt^mmav  ^6w  rb  fdi  dim 

Effi    owtvhftMv    t^    iofekerhmaif  nianv^  atm^oi/oUnr  ok  f&eigtrmt  ik  ^  fiatc  inco  Tt% 

6aT9  vpoonntpf  cot  i^  ruv  xP^^^TUawp  i^e-  iwmfifanf  mMfif.    JL  c  Mlk 
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ihem  with  all  fhe  eonflequences  which  setaiad  tncmniOj  to  ftHr- 
film  their  principles  judgod  from  his  own  pbbt  of  new, — bid  ife  as  t 
charge  agam8tIu8anta^ni8tB,tha^IikaPamof  SamosalftaiM^ 
^ay  reo^iiied  in  Chnst,  not  the  Ood^nan,  hot  onlj  the  ^vina  aaa;^ 
tiiat  they  made  of  Christ  two  persons,  two  Boos  of  God,  a  Sonaf  Qod 
m  (he  proper  sense,  and  a  Son  of  God  in  the  imprc^r  sense,* 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  as  the  Godnnan,  Apollinaria  ksld  la 
be  the  properly  characteristic  and  fondunental  doctrine  of  CSiristiainfefr 
That  Christ  was  a  man  nnited  with  God,  and  perfimned  miradeain  tta 
exercise  of  a  divine  power — he  supposed — even  Jews  and  Ptaaaa  XBOfjA 
concede,  as  the  Jews  said  the  same  thing  in  ftct  of  Elnah ;  botfiMlkin 
the  (}od-man  was  that  which  constituted  the  Christian.* 

Bat  how,  then,  did  ApoUinaris  realize  to  lumseli^  from  Ins  own  pooft 
of  view,  the  idea  of  the  (}od-man,  which  seemed  to  lum  so  importeil  t 
Two  beings  persisting  in  their  completeness,  he  conoMTed,  oodd 
not  be  united  into  one  whole.  Out  of  the  union  of  the  pmfeet  Iramaa 
nature  with  the  Deity  one  person  never  could  proceed  ;^  and  mora pa»> 
tioulariy,  the  rational  soul  of  the  man  could  not  be  assumed  into  unian 
with  the  divine  Logos  so  as  to  form  <me  person.  This  was  the  negalbe 
side  of  the  doctaine  of  Apdlinaris ;  but,  as  to  its  pooitive  nde,  this  was 
dosely  connected  with  bus  peculiar  views  of  human  nature.  He  119- 
posed,  with  many  others  d  lis  time,  that  human  nature  conristad  m 
duree  parts,—- the  rational  soul,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  mmfi 
nature ;'  the  animal  soul,  whidi  is  the  principle  of  animal  life  ;*  and 
the  body,  between  which  and  the  spirit,  that  soul  is  the  intermediala 
princifde.  The  body,  by  itself  considered,  has  no  fiiculty  of  dears ; 
out  tins  soul,  which  is  united  with  it,  is  the  source  and  fountun  of  (ha 
desires  that  struggle  ag^st  reason.  This  soul  ApoUinaris  believed  he 
found  described  also  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  the  flesh  striving  against  the  spirit.^  The  human,  mutaUe 
smrit  was  too  weak  to  subject  to  itself  this  recasting  soul ;  hence  tiie 
domination  of  the  rinful  desires.  In  order  therefore  to  the  redemption 
of  mankind  fit)m  the  dominion  of  sin,  it  was  necessary  that  an  immuta- 
ble dirine  Spirit,  the  Logos  himself,  should  enter  into  union  with  these 
two  parts  of  human  nature.  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  essence  of  that 
lower  soul,  as  it  does  to  the  essence  of  the  higher  soul,  that  it  should  A»- 
termine  itself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  determined  and 
ruled  by  a  hisfaer  principle :  but  the  human  spirit  was  too  weak  for  this : 
<be  end  and  destination  of  human  nature,  therefore,  is  realised  when  the 

1  Tb  6ifdpoinv  kv&eav  rdp  "Xpujrbv  bvoftSh  oonoeiTed  of  the  doctrine  of  liis  eontempo* 

{■or,  ivavrwv  dvai  ra2f  itmaroXiKoif  mdo-  rarr,  Maroellos  of  Ancjim.    See  mbove. 

9K€lKuuc,  aX^rpurv  6k  ruv  owoduv,  UabXm  'A  loa  fvaet,  and  a  ton  bttrelj  tMoik 

Sk  Kol  ^iJTeivmf  kqI  Uafitd^Xop  t#r  rwavT^  See  Lap.  209,  p.  185,  232. 

itaOTpo^  Korap^oL  135,  L  c.    On  his  own  *  L.  e.  p.  184. 

]idncipleB  he  understood  the  words  Av&fM'  *  A  maxim  of  ApoUinaris :  El  6arBp&a^ 

«or  Meoc  and  ^eioc  as  synonymoos;  since,  n^Ufk  aw^f&rf  ^idc  -nXsioc^  &6o  iar  Ifsov 

afioording  to  his  theory,  a  man  oomposed  vtoc.    I*  c.  283. 

df  spirit  and  body,  in  whom  God  awelt,  *  i^jtv  Ao>^,  mwC/ia,  vo6r. 

SMdd  be  none  else  diaa  a  dirine  nan,  spe-  *  The  ^;C9  6Xo/oc, 

jsHyytaaied  by  the  IMnne  Spirit.    U  is  *  L.  c.  p.  138. 
dwMffSps  ^  'HMMi  $yiPf  how  wnai^j  hs 
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Logos,  as  an  immutable  divine  Spirit,  rnlos  ou^r  (Inn  K«wci'  !iotil,  uiul 
thus  restores  the  harmony  between  tho  lo^ornml  (ho  hi^luM*  |uiiioi|itt4 
in  man's  nature.^ 

In  this  wav,  ApoUinaris  supposed  tluit  \w  nvoidinl  nil  tbt'  ditKouliit^ 
which  attended  the  other  theory*  aiid  thtit  ho  hud  doiiioimirHUMl  hnw 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  must  ho  oouooiviMt  lu  Uv  uiutrd 
into  personal  uuitv.     Christ,  like  ovorv  oilior  nuin,  ooimiiitod  nt'  ilnvo 
parts,  of  spirit,  soul,  and  hmly :  hut   with  this  diiVorouro,  (hat,  in  Inn 
case,  the  place  of  the  weak  and  mutahU)  liunmu  spirit,  wim  tlHrd  hv  un 
immutable  divine  Spirit:  for  t)us  roasnii,  thordnrf,  is  Chrini.  ulnn  dm 
(xod-man  ;  a  name  which  cnuhl  not  othcrwiso  ho  iuutIIkmI  to  him.    'I'lns 
diflference  between  Christ  and  otiior  nuMi,  A|HilliiiimH  hi'hf\rd  un^iUi 
also  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  his  hfe.     All  Iniiiiau  dinoliijiiiifiii  m  piu 
gressive  ;  it  proceeds  fruni  conflict  and  rfl'ort,  lor  iho  very  i-iwinnh  thai. 
the  human  spirit  is  a  mutable  one,  which  ciui  only  mTk  Id  suI«|i  ri  lUr 
inferior  soul  to  iti>elf  by  degrees.     Hut  wi;  find  noLhtn^<;  nl'  (In  >  kind  m 
the  case  of  Christ,  who  from  the  first  ruh:d  tli«;  iutfti'ir  niiul  liy  hi.*^ 
transcendent,  divine  Spirit/"*    The  union  of  th<;  «livuii!   I^j;j!'i.^.  wliii  u 
perfect  haman  nature  takes  place  only  in  t.}i<;  nu-.*:  *A  in'livi'lit.il  hrlHrv 
en,  who,  by  their  fellownhip  with  th«:  ^i*A  ni;in,:ii(:  Oiii'li-  lu  j>;iii.ii.<  •>} 
his  victory  over  sin,  and  his  dominion  ov<:r  ih*:  inh-ii'/i  .'ml.       Vn'i. 
this  theory,  A pollixiariij  believed  h*?  ]^t'<^.\i:'<:*-A  t.li«-  :i'i'.;iiiia^«'  *.\   !.•:;. 
able,  wii-.'i:  Larm  to  the  unalt^-Tod  \,T't\.*nv.\  of  !i!i  j,:mv^  *,\  h.t  ».ii; ., 
nacore  ^lich  the  divi&e  l/^iro-»  a.-i.-ion.'.-'i  ifi*^  ij.'j.'/ii  ../j:  iiini.:-:;;.  i->  un  ■ 
the  OTiliT  ■::  r^rs-vn,  and.  a?-  t-rAfh-.u-J:  of  Uji^.  ».f.<  ji.'.« /':.•..!;...    'a  ;: 
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482  DOCTBIKS  Of  APOLXJlfABZS* 

in  respect  to  Yna  body  he  was  in  heaven,  yet^  in  respect  to  hia  diraie 
essence  united  with  the  body,  is  everywhere  with  believers.^ 

According  to  this  connection  of  ideas,  it  would  seem  tbafc  in  the  aame 
sianner  as  the  older  Patripassianists  conceived  of  the  whole  being  of 
Ood  as  constituting  the  animating  soul  of  the  human  body  in  which  it 
dwelt,  so  also  Apollinaris  would  conceive  of  the  whole  being  of  the 
divine  Logos  as  constituting  the  animating  soul  in  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  man  of  his 
sagacity  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  difficulties  attending  such 
a  supposition.  Yet,  to  judge  from  a  single  remark  of  ApoUinariB,  it 
would  seem  that,  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  these  difficulties  and  to  make 
the  matter  clearly  conceivable,  he  touched,  without  intending  it,  upon 
the  ideas  of  Beryll  of  Bostra  and  of  Sabellius,  and  fell  into  that  view 
of  the  personality  of  Christ,  according  to  which  it  was  not  one  commen- 
surate with  the  whole  being  of  the  Logos,  but  formed  firom  a  certain 
influx  or  irradiation  of  the  Logos  into  the  human  body.^ 

Apollinaris  had  no  intention  to  separate  himself  from  the  cadiolic 
church,  to  set  up  a  particular  theory  at  variance  with  the  old  church 
doctrine,  and  found  a  distinct  sect;  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
essence  of  the  church  doctrine  was  expressed  in  a  consistent  manner 
only  in  his  own  theory,  and  that  the  scheme  which  had  proceeded  from 
the  Origenistic  school  was  self-contradictory.  Accordingly  he  could 
with  honesty  subscribe,  through  his  delegates,  the  articles  which  were 
established  by  the  aforesaid  s^nod  held  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  862,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-described  Arian  doctrine  concerning  Christ's 
human  nature.  He  directed  his  name  to  be  subscribed  to  the  articles, 
by  which  the  hy}X>thesis  of  a  body  without  soul  or  spirit  (aoym  &ifvxoi*  ^ 
hfo^rov )  in  Christ  was  condemned  ;  for  he  also  did,  in  fact,  suppose  a 
soul  which  belonged  in  connection  with  the  body,  and  also  a  spirit 

1  'OtI  Koi  iv  olpavifi  6vtoc  tov  aC>ftaTOi^  the  Logos,  considered  bj  himself,  tnd  his 

fud^  ilfujv  eari  fiixP^  r^f   awTe?Lf.iac  tov  limited  activity,  affected  by  the  existence  in 

aluvoc,    C.  59.  p.  286.  the  flesh.     So* far  as  Christ  is  conscious  of 

^  It  is  a  remark  of  Apollinaris,  which  is  his  being  one  with  Ood,  he  ascribes  to  him- 
to  be  found  in  Gregory  of  Nvssa,  c  29,  and  self  the  power,  like  the  Father,  to  impart 
iriiich  appeared  to  that  father  himself  life  to  all ;  so  far  as  his  being  is  conditioned 
somewhat  obscure.  On  the  lanp^uajjc  of  by  the  (ropl,  he  is  conscious  of  being  able  to 
Christ,  in  the  gospel  of  John,  "*  My  Father  awaken  to  life,  (which  Apollinaris  under- 
works hitherto,  and  I  work,"  he  observes,  stood  without  doubt  as  referrin|^  to  the  res- 
ist Christ  here  places  his  own  action  on  urrection  of  the  body,)  only  m  a  limited 
Ml  equality  with  that  of  the  Father,  accord-  degree.  Thus  the  ligos  does  not  reveal 
Ingto  the  spirit;  but  that,  according  to  the  himself  here  in  a  way  that  corresponds  to 
flesh,  he  makes  a  distinction,  {6iaip(j%>  fuv  his  divine  essence,  considered  by  itself,  but 
T^  kvepyeiav  xard,  oapKa,  k^iacjv  6i  Kara  in  one  that  corresponds  to  his  form  of  man- 
wvei'fia.)  Next  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  ifestation  conditioned  and  determined  by 
expression  denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  the  oup^,  animated  by  him  with  a  rational 
equality  in  respect  of  power;  on  the  other,  soul.  But  this  point  in  his  system  he  prob- 
the  distinction  as  to  the  mode  of  action,  in  nbly  did  not  make  any  clearer  to  himself, 
respect  of  the  flesh,  by  virtue  of  which.  Had  he  made  clear  to'  his  own  conscious- 
John  5:  21,  he  did  not  quicken  all,  but  ness  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  his  theo- 
those  whom  he  willed.  {'Omp  ixei  rifv  kv  ry,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  give  up  a 
duvauei  w^iv  lemrrfTa  koI  rifv  icard  aupKa  great  deal  which  he  felt  it  to  be  extremely 
T^  tvepyeiac  diaipeaiv,  ko^'  ijv  ob  navrac  important  to  bold  fast  The  conflicting 
ijuoTTot^fff,  &^a  nvdCy  obc  t&e^atv,)  Yet  dements  in  his  system  here  come  into  ool- 
iKre  Apollinaris  plainly  fixes  a  distinction  Usion. 
between  the  nnlimited,  infinite  ectiTity  of 
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wliich  directed  ibe  soul  in  Christ.  He  befieyed  that  all  this  was  first 
presented  and  established  by  his  own  theory  in  a  tenable  form,  and  in 
» way  which  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  the  God-man.^  But  when 
Apollinaris  came  out  more  openly  with  his  doctrine,  and  supposed  tiiat 
be  had  demonstrated  in  an  irrefragable  manner  what  belonged  to  the 
completeness  of  the  conception  of  the  God-man,  Athanasius  affirmed,  in 
opposition  to  him,  that  the  true  Christ  was  incapable  of  being  construed 
by  human  reason.' 

The  controversy  which  was  carried  on  agiunst  the  doctrines  of  ApoUi- 
Dftris  led  men  to  think  of  the  necessary  connection  between  the  recog* 
nition  of  a  perfect,  spiritual,  and  sensuous  human  nature,  and  the 
doctrine  concerning  that  which  constituted  a  Redeemer  and  the  redemp- 
tion, in  its  more  exact  relations  to  a  systematic  body  of  diyinity. 

Athana^us,  for  example,  in  his  work  agunst  Apollinaris,  alleges,  in 
opposition  to  his  doctrines,  substantially  the  following  reasons :  ^^  How 
could  Christ  represent  for  us  the  pattern  of  the  holy  life  after  which  we 
on^t  to  strive,  if  his  nature  was  not  entirely  homogeneous  with  ours  7 
He  could  not  redeem  human  nature  in  its  completeness,  unless  he  had 
himself  assumed  all  the  parts  of  which  it  consists  ?  "  He  points  to  those 
affections  and  actions  of  Christ,  which  could  be  conceived  only  as  be- 
longmg  to  a  human  soul ;  as,  for  example,  his  sorrow  and  mortal  agony, 
his  praying,  his  descent  to  Hades  for  the  redemption  of  the  spirits  in 
prison.^  If  Apollinaris  says  that  Christ  could  not  assume  the  human 
soul  free  from  sin,  without  subjecting  it  to  a  violence  destructive  of  its 
essential  nature,  such  a  theory,  Athanasius  alleged,  whereby  sin  was 
supposed  to  be  a  necessary  thing  in  human  nature,  led  to  Manicheism. 
According  to  this,  sin  would  be  the  nature  of  man,  and  freedom  from 
sin  stand  in  contradiction  with  his  nature.  But  directly  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  Freedom  from  sin  was  man's  original  nature  ;  it  was 
only  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  that  original  nature,  sin  had  obtained 
such  dominion  over  it.  Christ  eleyated  it  once  more  to  its  original  free- 
dom. There  lay  here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy  between  the 
two  theories,  different  conceptions  with  regard  to  freedom,  which  some- 
what later,  amidst  the  Pelagian  disputes,  were  still  more  clearly  brought 
out.  Apollinaris  understood  by  freedom,  the  freedom  of  choice  ;  Atha- 
nasius understood  by  it,  freedom  to  goodness,  to  moral  development 
undisturbed  by  anything  of  a  foreign  nature.     Gregory  of  Nazianzen 

1  See   the   explanation   of  Apollinaris  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  wholly  de- 

himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  sjnod  at  Dioc»-  nied  the  descensus  Christ!  ad  inferos.  Apol- 

sarea.    Leontius  Byzantin.  c.  fraudes  Apol-  linaris  did  not  deny  this,  although  his  op- 

linaristarura,  in  Canisii  lectiones  antique,  ponents  objected  to  him,  that  this,  as  well 

T.  f.  608,  eel  Basnage.  as  many  other  doctrines  belonging  to  the 

*  'O  aXrt^ipd^  Xpiardc  ob-j^  ind  hv^pwni'  essence  of  orthodoxy,  coald  not  be  recondl- 
ww  Tjoyioftm)  durypa^aeraL  Adr.  Apolli-  ed  with  his  theory.  We  have  his  own  wordt, 
naristas,  11.^  13.  in  which  he  holds  forth  this  doctrine ;  if  it 

*  The  opinion,  howerer,  is  assuredly  be  true  that  it  is  the  same  Apollinaris  who  is 
without  any  foundation,  that  the  opposition  cited  in  the  Catena  Nicephori,  Lips.  177i, 
to  Apollinarianism  led  to  the  tdoption  into  T.  1. 1475.  He  considered  this  descensus  as 
the  Apostles'  Creed  of  the  article  respec^  constituting  a  part  of  the  pain  and  anguidi 
ine  the  design  of   ChrisCs  descensus  ad  of  Christ's  death. 

inferos ;  for  this  must  fiu*  rather  have  been        *  Bp.  ad  Cledon.  and  oimt  61 
made  a  proniiaeiit  point  kmg  bfllbre  thii,  in 
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M^in  oppootioQ  to  ApoHinaris:  ^^OuM  imv^in  Uf  ebttftotarof 
Bedeemer,  appear  in  human  nature,  not  barely  beoaoee  he  made  nee 
of  human  natore  ae  a  sensible  YeQ,  and  mnet  brinff  down  the  difbe 
element  to  man's  apprehension  in  tins  sensSble  Tsil;  Mr  if  io^  ke  mf^ 
m  troth  have  chosen  any  other  sensible  teil  as  the  organ  tat  ifea 
iBstation ;  imt  he  nrast  assmne  the  hmmm  nature,  in  order  to 
make  fium  holy ;  consequently  he  most  assimie  <be  whole  men,  oonsiBtiqg 
of  sonl  and  body." 

Moreover,  throng  pohiie  synodil  articlea,  tiie  qiposMon  to  Ae  doo* 
trine  of  Apollinaris  was  ezpraned  by  Western  oooncila  ariiaeqMMkia 
Hob  year  876,  and  by  the  second  general  conneil  of  OonelaMUWfle>' 
Yet  no  more  new  articles  of  doctrine  ooncernin^  the  divine  mid  hnmitt 
nature  in  Christ  were  pnblidy  established  in  this  controrersy* 

Bbhabk.— -The  continnaiiim  of  tlie  history  of  tte  derelopnienl of 
this  doctrine  Mows  in  the  next  section. 
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CONTINUATION  OP  THE  FOURTH  SECTION. 

HIBTOBT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  CONCERNINO  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

From  the  time  of  the  Aponinarian  disputes,  the  different  tendencies 
already  noticed  by  ns  as  existing  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  mode  of 
apprehending  the  doctrine  concermng  the  person  of  Christ,  proceeded 
to  tmfidd  themselves  to  more  decided  opposition,  according  as  the  doc* 
trine  was  set  forth  either  in  antithesis  to  the  scheme  of  ApoUinaris,  or 
to  that  of  Photinus.  This  difference  of  doctrinal  tendencies  was  not 
grounded  merely,  however,  in  a  difference  of  outward  and  local  rela- 
tkHis :  it  had  its  still  deeper  ground  in  an  essential  difference  pervading 
the  whole  dogmatic  spirit.  Those  who  were  predominantiy  inclined  to 
the  side  of  feeling  and  religious  contemplation,  made  it  their  chief  con- 
cern, in  opposition  to  the  Photinian  views,  —  which  recognized  only  a 
distinction  of  degree  between  the  Son  of  Grod  and  other  enlightened 
and  holy  men,  —  to  bring  out  distinctiy  the  difference  of  kind  between 
the  &ct  of  God's  becoming  man,  and  a  mere  influence  of  Grod  upon  a 
man ;  and  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  incomprehensible  and  inexpli- 
cable side  of  the  mystery.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  more 
inclined  to  seek  after  clear  and  well-defined  conceptions  for  the  under* 
standing,  made  it  their  chief  object  to  distinguish  and  separate  in  their 
conceptions  those  elements  which,  in  feeling  and  the  mere  intuitions 
of  feeling,  were  apt  to  be  confounded  together ;  and  thus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Gnostic  and  Apollinarian  modes  of  apprehension,  they  were  led 
to  insist  upon  the  abiding  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human  natures, 
each  retaining  its  own  separate  individuality.  The  first  of  these  ten- 
dencies we  find  more  particularly  represented  in  the  church  and  school 
of  Alexandria ;  the  other,  in  the  church  and  school  of  Antioch.  This 
difference  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  what  we  have  already  said, 
in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  concerning  the  general  character  of 
these  schools. 

The  Antiochian  school  could  hardly  fail  to  be  led,  by  its  prevailing 
lustorico-grammatical  tendency,  to  give  more  importance  than  others 
were  wont  to  do,  to  the  human  side  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Where  an 
allegorical  or  otherwise  artificial  method  of  interpretation  easily  con- 
trived means  to  obscure  the  plainly  manifested  human  element  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  that  church 
naturally  produced  the  contrary  effect.  While  otiier  schools  adjusted 
and  interpreted  all  the  appearances  brought  to  view  in  the  gospel  nar- 
rative, according  to  a  doctrinal  conception  of  Christ  already  fixed  and 
established,  this  school,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  its  conception  of 
Christ  from  the  gospel  history.  On  determining  the  sense  of  those 
passages  where  Christ  himself  speaks  of  his  knowledge  as  being,  in  a 
certidn  respect,  limited,  they  could  not  be  so  easily  satisfied  with  the 
forced  explanations  to  which  others  had  recooxae.    The  simple  con- 
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iemplation  and  exposition  of  the  gospel  namtiTe  led  men,  Eke  Diodo- 
nu  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsaestaa,  to  adopt  sndi  viewi  of 
Christ  as  did  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  process  of  deTdqmsni  m  Ub 
corresponding  to  ike  ordinary  course  of  liuman  nature,  uA  Eke  tt«t| 
in  a  certain  sense,  progressivelj  ad?ancing  and  making  its  iraj  dooiig^ 
triab  and  difficulties.  This  mode  of  renresentationi  however,  eidher 
iras  not,  or  did  not  continue  to  be,  in  tne  case  of  Theodore,  a  mere 
isolated  notion,  taken  up  for  some  immediate  purpose ;  but  it  fivmed 
a  necessary  organic  member  in  the  wellrooncocted  whole  of  his  do^ 
matic  system,  whose  central  point  was  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this,  it  will  be  necessarjr  hwe  fi>f 
US  to  go  back  and  conrider  certam  points  pertaining  to  his  mtrine  of 
human  nature,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  their  proper  fdace  and  rdatioa 
without  taking  into  view  the  latter. 

Theodore  supposes  two  portions  or  states  in  the  entire  historj  of  the 
ereation:  the  rational  nature,  left,  at  all  stages  of  its  existence,  to 
itself;  changeable,  and  exposed  to  temptations;  —and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rational  nature,  raised,  bj  tiie  communication  of  a  divine  Eft 
pervading  and  transfiguring  it,  above  the  limitation  of  a  finite  enrt- 
ence,  delivered  from  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  and  placed  in  an 
nnchangeable  state  of  moral  puritj.  The  one  portion  e^dends  to  tiie 
general  resurrection,  the  other  follows  after  it.^  Man,  who  is  the 
representation  of  God's  image  for  the  whole  creation,  is  the  medium 
of  transition  from  the  first  of  these  states  to  the  second.  This  transi- 
tion could  be  no  otherwise  brought  about,  than  by  the  elevation  of  the 
human  nature  itself  to  communion  with  (rod,  and,  by  means  of  this,  to 
a  life  exalted  above  change  and  temptation.  This  was  the  end  d 
Christ's  appearance,  by  which  God's  image  first  became  truly  realised 
in  human  nature ;  man  first  raised  to  that  dominion  over  sll  nature, 
for  which  he  was  destined  at  the  creation,  and  made  the  object  of 
reverence  and  worship  for  all  created  beings.^  Now,  in  order  to  ao- 
oomplish  this,  God  must  take  upon  him  human  nature  in  its  peculiar 
condition  of  mutability,  and,  by  means  of  tiie  conflicts  and  temptations 
which  belong  to  this  state,  form  it  for  that  higher  condition  which  is 
the  end  of  all  development.  Human  nature  must  appear  therefi^re,  at 
first,  even  in  Christ,  as  a  nature  subjected  to  temptations  and  oonfficts ; 
snd  tins  presupposes  a  free-will,  in  which  is  implied,  though  without 

p.  100.   Ptacuit  Deo  in  dfos  status  dividere  rcmrra  ^(iepoc  re  koI  iateit^OMjanbf  f  rotf 

eseatnram ;  nnam  qaidem,  (fax  pnesens  est,  tvavriotCt  dre  fofdimav  mparpofH^  ff  iMm' 

fal  qao  mntabilia  omnia  fecit ;  alteram  an-  omv  imofdvetv  oi&art  Cnf,    Aooordhig  to 

ttn,  qui  fatnrai  esti  cam  renoyans  omnia  this  theory,  he  oonld  expUdn  the  8th  PlMhit 

td  immntabilitatem  transferet  it  is  trae,  as  relating  immodiatelT  10  hunaa 

*  See  the  fragment  of  Theodore,  in  the  nature  in  general ;  hat  yet  muntun  thaC| 

book  written  on  porpose  to  rcfate  him,  by  in  its  hiemst  meaning,  and  in  the  wfaolo 

Johannes  Philoponns.    Jt  contains  his  com-  extent  of  its  contents,  it  refbra  to  Qirkt,  at 

aentary  on  the  historr  of  the  creation,  in  the  one  in  whom  all  that  it  said  in  tUt 

Geneiia,  1.  VI.  c  10.  'O  ^«dc  rd  1%  elimnfc  Psalm  of  human  natnre,  became  first  fiil^ 

hihf  iuioQoat  pcnXSfuvfKjAif&poKcv  i^  iffujv  realized.    8ee  the  fragment  of  hit  eon- 

mm  XSifitw,  iAiawrw  rl  mUL  drpiwrov  rroeff-  mentary  on  the  8th  Flsdm,  in  Cotderii  Ott- 

9^dcoipa»^Miyafev  imr^  owwlHic,  M  ena  in  Pliahnot,  f.  166.     Oomp.  CoodL 

fi^ftitm  dSf  h/fet  rtM^»ws  wspd  mfttff  cwm.  V.  CWlak  IT.  0.  It. 
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iite  presence  of  sinfiilnesB  or  of  any  actual  sin,  yet  the  possibility  of 
anning.^  Without  such  a  free,  self-determining  will,  a  true  human 
nature  cannot  exist.  Conflict  by  means  of  free-will  appeared,  more^ 
<Hrer,  to  Theodore,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  progress  in  the  deyel> 
opment  of  rational  creatures.  Without  this,  the  b^towment  of  that 
hi^er  state  of  immutability,  to  which  Christ  was  to  attmn  by  the  res- 
urrection, and  to  which  through  him  mankind  and  the  whole  world  of 
sjnrits  was  also  destined  to  attidn,  could  appear  no  othenrise  than  as 
an  act  of  GK)d's  arbitrary  will ;  not,  as  it  is  represented  in  sacred  scrip* 
tore,  the  merited  reward  of  a  victorious  conflict.'  Now  in  this  way 
Theodore  might  have  been  led  to  the  doctrine  of  a  deification  of  the 
human  nature  in  Christ,  somewhat  like  the  later  Socinian  view,  and 
consequently  excluding  the  notion  of  a  true  being  of  God  in  Christ, 
But  he  was  remote  from  this,  so  far  at  least  as  he  expressed  himself 
with  consciousness.  He  sincerely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
respecting  the  divine  incarnation.  He  by  no  means  accommodated 
lumself,  barely  in  compliance  with  prevailing  authority,  to  the  expres- 
sions of  the  church,  meaning  to  explain  them  in  a  different  and  alien 
sense.  But  he  wished  to  frame  to  himself,  after  the  analogy  of  human 
nature  and  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  a  definite  conception 
of  that  which  is  to  be  understood  by  Christ  as  God-man  in  his  earthly 
appearance.  The  progressive  deification  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ 
up  to  the  time  of  his  ascension  to  glory,  he  contemplated  as  a  conse- 
quence and  effect  of  the  ori^al  and  hidden  union,  —  the  very  end  for 
which  Gt>d  had  appropriated  the  human  nature  even  from  its  birth. 
But  this  union,  existing  from  the  first  and  presupposed  through  the 
whole  life  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  his  constantly  victorious  conflict, 
revealed  itself  in  a  gradually  progressive  manner  in  its  effects,  as  the 
orderiy  process  of  the  development  of  human  nature  required.*  By 
virtue  ojf  that  union,  he  developed  his  human  faculties,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  far  more  rapidly  than  other  men:  hence* in  his  tempta- 
tions he  was  not  left  to  himself,  but  came  off  victorious  by  means  of 
tiiis  union,  although  not  without  the  cooperation  of  his  own  free-will. 
In  a  measure  always  proportionate  to  the  bent  of  his  own  will  mani- 
fested ni  the  conflict,  was  revealed  through  him  the  divine  power  of 
the  Logos  constantly  united  with  him,  thus  raising  him  step  by  step 

1  Hence  Theodore  supposed,  in  the  his-  participem(partakingofhaman  feelings  and 

tory  of  the  temptation,  which  he  considered  affections)  prius  accipiens  ct  per  re«urrectio» 

m  a  trmnsaction  of  the  inner  sense  through  nem  in  immutabilitatem  constitucns,  sic  et 

tibe  medium  of  a  risionary  appearance  and  nobis  eonimdem  i«[torum  per  resorrectionem 

oommiroication  of  the  eyil  spirit,  an  inward  prsebuit  communionem.    Post  rc6urrecti<K 

possibility  in  Christ  (^  being  tempted,  so  nem  e  mortuis  et  in  coelos  ascensum  impa** 

Huu  he  Tietorioiislj  withstood  the  tempta-  aibilis  factns  et  immntabilis.   Before  his  res» 

tkm  hj  me  power  of  his  will    See  the  urrection  Christ  was  mutabilis  in  cogitationi* 

lim^ment  from  Theodore's  work  against  the  bus  snis ;  it  was  not  till  after  his  resarrec* 

emperor  Julian,  published  by  Munter,  frag-  tion  he  became  immutabilis.     In  this  sens* 

menta  patram  GnBcorum,  iascic.  I.    ** The  he  explains  1  Tim.:  kdatavufri  h  nvevfiari^ 

Mid  of  ihfi  temptation,  Iva  lut&ap&c  dvaftap-  referring  it  to  Ae  avofioprqijia  first  conuna* 

rl^TOc  6f^,  okrtft  ft^  mtptur&ijvcu,  63^  t^  nicated  to  him  in  its  strict  and  proper  senao 

fM^cutfhu  vetpaadetc  —  ijc  iv^powog  6Xit-  bj  the  Divine  Spirit  after  the  resurrection. 
^^  tntpaljMievoc.  *  Theodore's  fundamental  principle.  Coa* 

s  L.  e.  CoDcfl.  y .  CoUat  IV .    Itaetaid*  efl.  V .  CoUat  lY .  c  49.    Gratia  data  nam  ^ 

BB  dtfW  vlpQto  twnn— n  et  tM 
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to  contiiiuallj  higher  degrees  of  glory,  till  he  attained  to  the  hii^wit 
and  most  perfect  degree  after  his  resurrection.  Thus  Theodore  could 
now  applj  even  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  a  principle  to  which  he 
attached  the  greatest  importance  ;  namely,  th^tt  there  is  no  such  thiag 
as  unconditional  predestiQation,  that  this  is  uniformly  conditioned  by 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  bent  of  the  human  will.^  God  ordained  the 
man  Jesus  to  that  supreme  dignity  which  he  was  to  receive  in  part 
from  the  time  of  his  oirth,  and  to  enjoy  in  its  whole  extent  after  the 
resurrection,  because  he  foreknew  that  his  will  would  persevere  in  its 
fidelity  through  every  temptation. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  statements  by  citing  some  of  the  explanations 
of  Theodore  himself:  '^  Thus  we  see  him,"  says  he,  '^  before  the  crosB, 
hungry  and  athirst ;  afrjud,  and  of  many  things  ignoraot :  for  out  of 
himself  he  brought  with  him  the  purpose  of  virtue.^  Of  this,  Isaiah  tes- 
tifies, when  he  says,  ^  Before  the  child  understands  and  distinguishes 
and  e\il,  he  resists  the  evil  to  choose  the  good,'  Isaiah  7  :  16.' 

kt  is,  before  he  came  to  the  age  at  which  other  men  are  usually  able 
to  distinguish  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  good 
and  evil,  because  he  possessed  somewhat  beyond  that  which  belongs  to 
other  men ;  for  if,  even  among  ourselves,  we  often  meet  with  those  who 
though  children  in  vears  yet  discover  great  wisdom,  in  so  much  as  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  those  that  behold  them,  much  more  must  the  man 
of  whom  we  speak  have  surpassed  all  others  at  the  same  period  of 
life."  ^  He  ascribed,  therefore,  to  our  Saviour,  at  every  penod  of  lus 
earthly  Ufe,  a  knowledge  transcending  tiie  limits  of  ordinary  human 
knowledge,  and,  in  general,  a  knowledge  far  exceeding  the  capabilities 
of  human  nature  ;  but  still  no  participation  in  the  divine  omniscience. 
His  theory  enabled  him  to  take  those  passages  in  which  Christ  declares 
himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  time  of  the  last  judgment,  in  their  proper  and 
natural  sense  ;  —  a  view  afterwards  condemned  as  heretical  under  the 
name  of  AgtioetUm.^    The  words  of  Luke,  that  Jesus  ''  grew,  and 

^  Eren  the  ancients  justly  obsenred  the  Neqne  enim  et  ipse  ita  rerbo  Dei  conjnoe- 

inner  connection  between  the  Christology  tos,  ut  ipsa  conjunctione  nnus  Filius  Dei  el 

and  the  anthropolo^  of  the  Antiochian  idem  ipse  unns  filias  hominis  fierct,  pnece- 

0ehoo1,  and  the  affinity  ^^undcd  on  this  dcntibas  snas  roluntatis  mentis '  fecit    An* 

circomstance  between  ^ehig^anism  and  Nes-  eostin.  de  peccatorom  mentis  et  remitsionei 

torianism.    Vid.  Phot.  cod.  54,  which  is  an  L.  II.  §  27. 

extract  from  an  ancient  writing    a^nst  ^  He  means,  on  this  account  Christ  had 

Pelafpanism  and  Nestorianism,  belonging  to  to  pass  through  these  conflicts. 

tiie  early  times  of  the  sixth  century,  where-  ^  Namely,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 

in  it  is  said:  OZ  fikv  (the  Pelagians)  irepl  yersion.    Theodore  did  not  hesitate,  tbere- 

rCnp ueXuv  Tov  Xpi<n'<w  unod piiavvQvr <u,  {they  fore  to  recognize  this  passage  as  one  thai 

nttnbnte  too  much  to  the  man,  to  the  free-  relates  to  the  Messiah. 

wiU  in  belieyers,)  ol  di  wepl  air^  r^  tov  ^  Oat  of  the  seyenth  book  of  Theodoit 

OMMZTOf  jce^oA^,  TQv  XpiOTov  Tt^  o^T^  dco-  ou  the  incarnation  cited  in  Leontins  of  By* 

voiav  KtU  rokfiav  ix'KWJL.    On  the  other  side,  aantium.    Contra  Nestorinm  et  £otyeheB| 

as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Augustin,  1.  III.  f.  701,  T.  IX.  bibL  patr.  Logd. 

his  opposite  yiews  of  anthropology  stood  *  Ante  crucem,  (I  e.  before  he  came  10 

in  connection  with  his  opposite  christologi-  share,  by  his  exaltation  to  ^lory,  in  the  attd- 

cal  notions.    Thus  he  addnced  the  mode  of  bute  of  the  divine  omnisaeace,)  eamjM» 

union  between  the  divinity  and  humanity  rare  reperimus.    Bibl.  patr.  Lagd.  1\  % 

in  Christ,  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  f.  701.    At  the  same  time,  it  may  sees 

opeiations  of  divine  ^not  conld  not  be  strange,  that,  in  a  fragment  of  hb  commea- 

comdiiionedoaihamenlof  IhthnnuMiwHL  laiy  on  tba  goapd  aoooidtDg  lo  Mm,  te 
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inzed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  inth  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  Ood  was 
upon  him,"  he  explained  as  meaning  that  with  the  progress  of  time  Jesus 
grew  in  wisdom,  and  in  corresponding  yirtae ;  while  both  were  increased 
bj  the  fiiYor  wluoh  he  had  with  God.  ^^  In  all  this,  he  increased  both 
with  God  and  with  men :  men  saw,  indeed,  the  progress ;  but  Gt>d  not 
only  saw  it,  but  approved  it  by  his  testimony,  and  cooperated  with  him 
in  his  actions.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  he  practised  every  virtae  in  % 
more  perfect  manner  and  with  greater  ease  than  other  men ;  becanse, 
from  his  very  conception,  God  had  united  him  with  himself ;  ever  con* 
tinned  to  bestow  on  him  that  larger  measure  of  cooperating  power  which 
was  reqnifflite  in  order  to  the  great  work  of  salvation ;  guided  all  his 
rfforts,  exciting  him  to  strive  continually  after  higher  perfection,  and 
in  many  cases  relieving  and  lightening  his  labors,  whether  of  the  body 
or  of  tii^  mind.''  ^ 

Begarding  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  considered  as  man,  to  the  divine 
immutability  by  means  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  glory,  as  % 
reward  of  tiie  holy  life  which  he  had  maintained  through  every  trial, 
Theodore  inferred  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Christ  to  send  the 
Holy  Spirit  until  after  this  change  had  taken  place.  Hence  he  ex* 
[dained  the  symbolical  act  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  accompanying  words 
addressed  to  the  disciples  aft;er  his  resurrection,  (John  20  :  22,)  as 
being  amply  a  prophetical  allusion  to  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  was  not  to  be  actually  realized  until  afterwards.^  He 
supposed  also,  that  as  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ  was  not  revealed 
until  after  his  exaltation  to  heaven  and  the  transfiguration  of  his  human 
nature,  so  it  was  not  known  among  men  until  after  the  efiusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Here  was  another  point  in  which  he  did  not  allow  him* 
self  to  be  fettered  by  the  common  doctrinal  and  exegetical  tracUtion. 

Neither  Nathsmiel,  Peter,  nor  the  Marthas,  did  by  their  confessions 
of  Christ,  in  which  they  called  him  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  intimate 
tiiat  they  believed  in  his  divinity :  this  would  indeed  have  been  very 
remote  from  that  common  notion  of  the  Messiah  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  which  was  their  point  of  departure.^  It  was  enough  for  mem, 
at  the  outset,  to  recognize  in  his  appearance  something  which  vastly 
transcended  what  appeared  in  other  men.  But,  after  his  resurrection, 
they  were,  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  suided  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  ;  so  that  they  recognized  what  it  was  that  distin- 
guished him  above  all  other  men ;  —  what  belonged  to  him,  not  as  in 

thonld  My,  speaking  of  the  inqniry  which  really  i^orant  of  the  fact  respecting  whidi 

CInut  made  uter  the  graye  of  Ijazanu :  —  he  inqaired,  inasmuch  as  the  question  miglM 

'^Onr  Saviour  did  not  ask  this  question  be-  be  very  well  explained,  as  having  been  pro* 

canae  he  did  not  know ;  for  how  coald  it  be  posed  simply  with  a  view  of  leading  to  the 

tlraa  when  he  had  already  annonnced  the  farther  development  of  his  intentions  with 

fiidtiiatLazanis  was  dead?"  Yid.Corderii  regard  to  Lauuns. 

Catena  in  Joannem,  f.  288.    Either  this  ^  L.  c  701. 

ftvgment  did  not  come   from   Theodore,  '  Condi.  V.  Collat  lY.  e.  14. 

(wno  in  the  Catena  is  sometimes  confounded  '  The  testimony  of  Theodore  is  fanpoflw 

with  other  writers,)  or  else  we  most  pre-  tant  here  also,  as  coming  from  one  who  was 

wmmt  it  to  have  been  his  meaning,  that  in  at  home  in  thosa  countries:  Jiidssi  et  8** 

tkm  fartkuiar  earn  there  was  no  tniBcieBl  maritss  taBa  apenuMea  pliirimnm,  qwuitaa 

lor  ■niiBiiin  Chriil  to  have  bcw  Dilfwllai 
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Am  oMe  of  oUmtb,  by  di|pty  eonfamS 

ti^t,  and  by  Tirtiie  of  &  nnioa  nith  tiie  di?iiit  Logoi,  mngk  mVUki 

onion  he  cime  to  participate,  after  his  aeeenaicm  to  hevrm^  w  wSim^ptk 

honor  witfi  the  latter."^    Acoordindj  he  ezplained  tiie  enlaiMiM  «f ^ 

Tbomasy  '^My  Lord,  and  mj  Godr^ — ai  an  nttennoe  i£  mspam^ 

dneetiie  resarreotion  of  Christ  eonld  be  no  certain  evideoM  df  Iris^ 

£finity.' 

The  controversies  with  &e  ApoTKnarians,  against  lAom  this  idMMli» 
Syria  had  often  to  omtend,  led  him  to  nnfidd  this  part  of  hb  thsotjr 
stdl  fiiriher.    ApollinariSy  startbg  wilh  the  pontioii  tnat  CSuisfe  fl»k.ht'' 


regarded  as  perfecil J  hdy  fr(mi  the  bednning,  Ilia* 
ficm  to  ascribe  to  lum  a  progE-esave  derelopnent  by  means 
and  trial,  inferred  that,  bstead  of  the  changrable  himaii  spirit  ire 
necessarily  suppose  him  to  have  beenpossessedof  only  anmndrnDmUa 
divine  sprit.  On  the  other  hand,  Theodore  disputed  thepontion  ifanl^ 
from  which  the  oondnsion  of  Apollinaris  was  orawn.  He  maintiianii 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  reoc^niae  in  Ohrist  a  progressive  develop*^ 
ment  by  means  (^confiiet  and  trial,  without  pronouncing  the  evamgoKosl 
record  a  fitble ;  and  Ihat  all  this  was  moreover  necessarily  reqdred,  m 
order  to  oomjdete  the  work  of  redemption.  But  all  this  seened  la  Vm- 
perfectly  inconceivable  withont  the  sappositicm  of  a  hnmaii  aooL  in 
Christ.  ^^  How  conld  Christ,"  says  he,  ^^have  ezpeiienoed  fear  ia  the 
pasrion,  if  Deity  took  the  place  in  him  of  the  sensitive  hmnaii  iod? 


what  need  had  he,  in  the  approaching  angnuh,  of  that  fervent  pn/i^ 
which  he  addressed  to  God  with  a  load  voice  and  many  teanit  mm 
came  he  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  fear,  that  his  sweat  was  as  grsaft 
drops  felling  down  to  the  ground  ?  "  He  referred  to  the  ^>pearance 
of  die  angel,  whom  Christ  needed  to  strengtiien  and  comfort  Urn. 
The  angel,  he  observes,  admonished  him  to  endure  with  oonstaney,  to 
overcome  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  which  was  to 
foQow.*  He  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  Apollinaris,  tht^  Christ,  bung 
free  from  sensual  desires,  had  to  maintoin  the  Cimflict  ratibar  wA 
emotions  risinfl;  up  in  his  soul,  than  with  the  desires  and  pabia  of  die 
bodv^-^  which,  according  to  Theodore's  views,  did  by  no  means  nece^ 
saruy  imply  the  existence  of  a  sinful  (peccable)  nature  in  Christ,  bat 
only  the  mutability  and  capability  of  being  tempted  inseparable  ftoa 
the  essence  of  the  human  soul  in  its  present  condition.  It  was  indeed 
nirticularl^  the  soul  which  needed  to  be  healed.  From  the  feet  tiiat 
vhrist  achieved  and  maintained  the  victory  over  avarice  and  amUtioB, 
the  body  as  such  (whose  deures,  accordmg  to  Apollinaris,  needed  to 

.  1  Ik  c  S5.  bomtnem  per  Tirtatem  adqptua  au^Joraa 

*  C.  16,  mod  tlie  irgplmurtioa  of  Mallli.  8,  oum  est  bominis  potestatem.  See  WmaaS» 

touehing  the  cure  or  the  oentorioii,  whidi  BefmieiL  L  UL  c  lY. 

•howf  nil  ezmdod  fieedomi  where  he  *  Extracts  from  his  wock  agelmt  As 

■m  of  hhn:  Seqw  enun  tenqain  Dei  Apollinaiists.    CondLV.  CoUatTrV.cIV. 

MHU«,et  eata  omnem  cfoatiirsm  sabsisteD'  *  Pins  inqoietabatar  dominas  et  certaaea 

lHB,etoaaiam,qa»saiit,opificsin,adierat  habebat  ad  animis  passioiies,  qaaa  coip» 

enanlo^   Hise  aoim  aaqaa  dJsdpqloniBi  lia.  L.  e.  27. 
ama  taaa  aoiaa  aaea  eiwiBasi  aad  ♦^■«^— ^"^ 

^^^^^m      ^^^^^^W     ^^^^^V.  ^^^^^^V  ^^V^^W^^^a      ^^F^V      ^■^^^^B^^^^^^B 
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be  sabdiied  hj  the  power  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit)  gamed  absolutelj  nothing; 
aiiioe  bj  such  desires  in  fitct  the  bod^  cannot  be  subdued.  But  if  H 
were  not  the  sool,  but  only  the  Deity,  which  gained  this  victory,  no 
adFantafle  eould  have  accrued  from  all  this  to  us,  and  the  conflict  of 
our  Lord  would  have  been  a  mere  empty  show.^  The  words  of  Christ 
to  Peter,  Matt.  16 :  23,  seemed  necessanly  to  presuppose  it  as  possible, 
that  those  words  of  Peter  could  have  produced  some  effect  on  his  mind. 
It  is,  says  he,  as  if  Christ  had  said  to  Peter :  I  shall  suffer  death  with 
better  courage,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  benefits  to  which  I  and, 
through  me,  all  shall  attain.  Pain  and  disturb  not  my  mind,  by 
eidior6ng  me  to  shun  death  as  an  ignominious  thing.^  ^^  What  need," 
says  he,  **  had  the  divinity  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  of  the  anointing 
by  the  Holy  Ohost,  or  the  power  of  Ae  Spirit,  in  order  to  work  mir- 
acles ?  What  need  had  he  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  learn,  in  order  to 
appear  without  spot  or  blemish  ?^  When  it  is  said,  that  he  was  led  of 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  this  surely  presupposes  in  general,  that 
he  was  guided,  ruled,  instructed,  strengthened  in  his  thoughts  by  the 
Spirit.  But  if,  instead  of  the  soul,  the  I)eity  only  dwelt  within  him,  the 
strength  of  that  was  suflScient  for  everything,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  have  been  superfluous."  * 

Apollinaris,  agidn,  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  absolutely 
inadmissible  to  compare  the  essential  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ  with 
the  mode  of  the  relation  in  which  God  stood,  in  other  cases,  to  enlight- 
ened and  holy  men.  He  called  that  peculiar  mode  of  the  being  of  Uod 
in  Christ,  a  substantial,  essential  indwelling  (jcai" ohaiav.obaiCidt^^  Theo- 
dore, on  the  contrary,  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  Christ  was  united  with  God,  by  comparing  it  with  the  manner 
in  which  God,  in  general,  was  nearer  to  certain  reasonable  beings 
than  to  other  creatures ;  and  here  he  adopted  the  fundamental  points 
of  a  theory  already  unfolded  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus.*  In  his  work  on 
the  incarnation  of  God,  which  was  directed,  as  it  seems,  particularly 
against  the  Apollinarian  doctrines,  he  inquired  as  to  what  formulas  were 
best  suited  to  designate  that  which  w^as  of  the  like  kind  in  this  relation 
of  Ch)d  to  certain  rational  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  in 
the  most  certain  manner  all  false,  anthropopathic  notions.  ^'  Are  we 
to  speak  of  an  indwelling  of  God  in  his  essential  nature  ?  But,  in  his 
essential  nature,  God  can  nowhere  be  either  included  or  excluded :  as 
the  omnipresent  Being,  he  stands  in  the  like  relation  to  all.  Or  shall 
we  suppose  the  indwelling  presence  of  God  to  be  a  presence,  not  in  his 
essence,  but  in  his  energy,  (not  Kat* ohaiav.hxii  naf  kvepyEiQv)*i  But  in 
case  we  maintained  that  God  dwells  after  a  special  manner  in  certain 
beings  by  his  energy,  we  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  that 
his  providence  and  government,  his  preserving  and  directing  agency, 
extends  over  all ;  which,  however,  we  must  necessarily  afi^rm  if  we 

1 L.  c  27.    Et  Tidentur  doraini  certami-        *  Collat.  IV.  c.  VI.  VH.  XIII. 
m  oatentatioiiis  cajosdam  g^tia  fuisse.  '  See  the  fragments  of  Diodonu  in  tbo 

*I^  c  V.  work  of  LeoDtiiiB  of  Byzaminm,  L  c.  f.  700 

*  AUosion  to  Hebrews  9:14     So  too  he 
ezfdftised  1  Ttmolfay  8 :  16. 
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acknowledge  (jod  to  be  the  Preserver  and  GbyenuM*  of  aH  We  mat 
accordingly  find  some  such  formula  as  is  suited,  in  general^  to  deaig* 
nate  the  peculiar  relation  of  moral  fellowship  and  c<»nmuni(»i  in  wludi 
God  stands  with  those  rational  beings  who  are  fitted  fior  it  by  die 
temper  of  their  minds,  in  contradistincdon  fix>m  others  who  by  Hkw 
sins  exclude  themselves  from  such  communion*  And  that  formula  is 
as  foUows :  —  God  is  peculiarly  near  to  such  by  virtue  of  his  compla- 
cency in  them ;  by  virtue  of  his  disposition  towards  them;  by  viztue 
of  the  direction  of  his  will ;  by  his  fikvor,  inasmuch  as  he  has  ad(^ted 
them  as  his  children."  ^  Theodore  compared  also  Christ's  baptitm  with 
the  baptism  of  believers,  as  that  which  was  prefigured  by  his  own; 
affirming  that,  &om  this  moment,  the  effects  of  that  special  union  with 
Gt)d  became  manifest  in  him;  but  with  this  difference,  that  to  lum 
was  imparted  the  entire  fulness  of  the  Divlae  Spirit,  while  believers 
received  tJirough  him  only  partial  influences  of  the  same  Spirit.' 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  Theodore  seems  to  assert,  that  to  the 
Saviour,  something  new,  which  had  not  been  in  him  before,  was  impart- 
ed to  him  from  without ;  a  view,  however,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
opinion  he  elsewhere  expressed  respecting  an  original  umon  of  the 
divine  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  ;  unless  perhaps  he  meant  to  say,  that 
this  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  Spirit,  seenung  to 
come  to  him  from  without,  was  but  an  effect  resulting  from  his  hidden 
union  with  the  divine  Logos. 

Although  Theodore  after  this  manner  compared  the  being  of  God  in 
Christ  with  the  being  of  God  in  sanctified  and  enlightened  men,  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  his  purpose  to  establish  here  a  perfect  sameness  of 
kind  ill  all  respects,  but  only  to  place  in  a  prominent  light  the  samenesB 
of  kind  in  a  certain  respect ;  in  so  far  as  the  relation  of  God  to  rational 
beings  standing  in  spiritual  communion  with  him,  must  and  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  relation  of  God  to  the  rest  of  creation^  He 
affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  along  with  this  generic  identity  there 
still  existed,  in  the  same  identical  relation  in  this  one  respect,  a  great 
specific  diversity.  And  here  regard  should  be  had  to  the  different 
modes  atid  ways  in  which  God  stands  related  to  good  men  generaDj, 
to  prophets,  to  apostles,  and  last  of  all  to  the  Son.^  These  accessory 
distinctions  served  to  designate  the  different  ways  in  which  God  dwelb 
witliin  whatever  is  generically  like  him.  "Never,"  says  Theodore, 
^^  shall  we  have  the  folly  to  assert,  that  the  mode  in  which  Crod  dwelb 
in  Christ  is  no  other  than  that  in  which  he  dwells  in  prophets  or  apos- 
tles." After  these  distinctions,  the  expression  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense 
of  Theodore,  would  denote  "  such  a  not  merely  partial  but  complete 

^  Kar*  et'doAxav^  in  allusion  to  the  divine  comparationem  jndaicae  adoptionis,  whos 

Toice  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  Luke  3  :  22.  he  referred  to  Is.  I.  2,  V-  S2,  6. 

Kara  duxdiaiv^  kotH  i^e/^mv,  kotvl  ;t"P*v,  ^  gj»g  |^  g.  fol.  701,  col.  1. 

Kad^"  vioi^ealavy  1.  c  f.  700,  which  in   the  •  Where, namely,  this  expression, "Son of 

Latin    is    in    general    translated    adoptio.  God,"  was  taken  in  the  highest  sense ;  for 

Hence  the  controversy,  at  a  later  period,  Theodore  in  this  respect  also  did  admit  that 

about  adoptionism.    lie  moreover  referred  there  might  be  a  different  triplication  of  tbt 

to  the  mode  in  which  elsewhere  the  names  term,  where  nothing  more  was  to  be  denol' 

God  and  the  Son  of  Grod  ar^  used  meto*  ed  bj  it  than  simply  the  union  with  God 

aymicaUy.    Adoptio  in  baptismo  secnndiim  gennmlij.    See  the  inpeoeding  note 
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mnoii  between  the  being  who  is  bj  his  nature  and  his  essence  the  Son 
9f  CFod,  namely,  the  Logos,  and  a  man,  as  that,  by  virtue  of  this  union, 
the  latter  would  be  made  to  share  in  all  the  honor,  gloiy,  and  dominion 
bebng^g  to  himself."  ^ 

Again,  whOst  Apollinaris  affirmed  that  two  beings,  both  abiding  in 
9ieir  own  complete  aud  individual  natures,  could  never  be  so  united  as 
bo  constitute  one, —  one  person  ;  it  was  the  great  purpose  of  Theodore  to 
Aow  in  what  waj  we  are  to  conceive,  that  deitv  and  humanity,  while 
llnding  each  in  its  own  peculiar  essence  in  Christ,  were  still  bound 
together  by  a  certain  relation  in  one  personal  fellowship  and  imity. 
fesus,  as  the  instrument  employed  by  the  deity  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
bending  abroad  his  saving  innuences  to  all  men  who  are  fitted  to  receive 
Hiern,  was  the  temple  in  which  Grod  dwelt,  aud  iu  so  far  a  divinely  human 
person.  If  we  look  at  the  distmction  of  the  deity  and  the  humanity  — 
nld  he — there  we  must  distinguish  firom  each  other  two  natures,  abid- 
ing without  disturbance,  each  in  its  own  purity  and  completeness,  —  and 
lecordingly,  since  both  the  conceptions  are  strictly  connected,  two  per- 
MQS  (Inwnaaetc,  irpoouira,^  But  if  we  look  at  their  imiou  in  the  ab^ve- 
mentioned  relation,  we  must  speak  of  Christ  as  a  person,  in  whom,  as 
Mie,  the  human  nature  has  been  taken  up  into  fellowship  with  the 
Evine.*  This  he  illustrates  by  ?;omparing  it  with  the  case  in  which  man 
ind  wife  are,  in  a  certain  relation,  called  one  body,  Ephes.  5.  Thus, 
Hieodore  contradicted  what  constituted  the  prevailing  doctrine,  not  only 
b  the  Alexandrian  church,  but  also  in  other  churches.'  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  church  phraseology  relating  to  the  distinction  between 
lihe  terms  <m6<rrdfftc,  npoounw,  and  ^(T£f ,  was  not  as  yet  duly  settled  ;  but 
8ie  reason  why  Theodore  deemed  it  necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain respect,  two  hypostases  were  united  in  Christ,  lay  still  deeper  than 
in  this  unsettled  character  of  the  church  phraseology:  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  whole  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of  apprehension. 

Ab  we  already  remarked  in  describing  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris, 
Ehe  latter  employed  the  interchangeableness  of  the  predicates  belonging 
k>  the  two  natures  (the  dvTifir9iaTaatc  rwv  bvofMTuv)  as  a  character  to  de- 
Ine  the  imity  of  the  God-man.  But  Theodore  contended  against  this 
mconditional  transfer  itself,  as  bringing  along  with  it  a  perfect  entangle- 
nent  and  confusion  of  conceptions.*  He  was  himself  also  for  allowing, 
ndeed,  of  a  certain  transfer  of  predicates,  to  mark  the  union  of  the 
Irity  and  humanity  in  Christ ;  but  this  only  when  the  diflFerent  rela- 
Son  of  the  same  predicate  was  expressly  defined,  according  as  they 
rere  employed  to  denote  either  the  being  who,  in  his  essence,  is  the 
Son  of  God,  or  the  man  who,  through  the  divine  favor,  was  exalted  to 
Sooship  with  God  by  being  taken  into  union  with  the  essential  Son  of 
3od.  Accordingly  he  said,  the  virgin  Mary  might,  in  different  senses,  be 

*  L.  c  700,  col.  2.  'As   the  Cappadocian  chnrch-tcachen 

*  I«.  c.  ConciL  y.  CoUat  lY.  29.  Qnando  had  declared  in  the  ApoUinarian  controver- 
MtDFM  discenumns,  perfectam  natoram  by,  that,  in  respect  to  the  difference  of  the 
>ti  rerbi  didmna  et  p«rfectam  personam,  deity  and  bamanity  in  Christ,  we  may  say 
lee  enim  sine  persona  est  snbsistantiaxii  indeed,  akXojtal  iAXo^  bat  not  ^XXoc  Mi 
noevt  poftetaoit  pctfectain  anteni  tx  bonii*  dAAop . 

lis  nataiam  et  penonam  similiter.  *  ConciL  Y.  L  c.  8 
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called  ^eoTOKog  and  iv^pun&roKoc ; — the  latter,  in  accordanoe  widi  die  na^ 
tore  of  the  fact, — ^the  former,  in  view  of  a  certain  relation,  and  in  aa  &r 
as  God  dwelt,  after  the  manner  described,  in  the  man  who  was  bora 
of  her.^ 

The  opposite  tendency  as  to  the  mode  of  apprehending  and  develop- 
ing this  doctrine,  we  find  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  Owing  to  the 
mystical  contemplative  bent  which  predominated  in  that  churdi,  die 
chief  endeavor  there  was,  to  set  prominently  forth  the  mystery,  the  in- 
comprehensible, transcendent,  and  inexplicable  &ct  of  the  union  of  the 
deity  and  humanity,  by  the  very  forms  of  phraseology  chosen  to  express 
this  doctrine ;   and  to  oppose  every  attempt  at  explanation.      The 

ivomg  Tuv  ^ciuv  d^paaroc,  iiKeptvoifTOCj  6Pfi^Toc^  and  ^^  Xoyov  —  ^^  the  inoflUblc, 

incomprehensible,  transcendent  union  of  natures," —  such  was  the  tpofek- 
word  of  the  Alexandrian  church  doctrine.  Since  the  church-teachers 
of  this  tendency,  of  whom  we  may  regard  the  bishop  Cyrill  of  Alexan- 
dria as  the  representative,  sought  by  their  doctrinal  formulas  to  give 
particular  prominence  to  the  mystery  of  the  appearance  and  ejdstence 
of  one  Chnst  in  the  united  deity  and  humanity,  they  were  veiy  ready 
to  transfer  the  human  predicates  to  the  divine  essence,  and  the  divine 
to  the  human.  They  were  fond  of  such  paradoxical  expressions  as 
"  Grod  has  suffered  for  us ;  —  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God,  (♦  ^e^nwr ;) 
Mary  bore  in  the  body  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh."  Because  they 
used  such  expressions,  however,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  charged 
with  holding  notions  whereby  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  con- 
founded, and  transformed  into  each  other.  They  guarded  expressly 
agidnst  being  so  misunderstood,  by  always  holding  distinctly  apart  tiM 
divine  and  the  human  predicates  (ra  av^pCmtva  and  ra  ^ttrnpemi ;)  also  by 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  both  in  their  imion,  and  by  explain- 
ing, that  the  predicates  of  both  kinds  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  one 
Word  who  became  man,  but  in  different  senses  ;  —  the  one,  with  refe^ 
ence  to  bis  deity ;  the  other,  with  reference  to  the  humanity  which  he 
assumed.  Only  we  ought  no  longer  to  distinguish,  in  the  actual  case, 
two  natures,  to  which  these  different  attributes  belonged  ;  but  ascribe 
both  classes  of  attributes  alike,  though  not  in  the  same  sense,  to  one  and 
the  same  Logos  who  became  man.  One  and  the  same  Son  of  God 
miraculously  consists  of  two  natures  mysteriously  united.*  Since,  more- 
over, the  Egyptian  theologians,  strangers  as  they  were  to  all  intentional 
Docetism,  received  all  the  phenomena  which  they  found  presented  in 
the  gospel  history  into  their  conception  of  Christ ;  since,  accordingly, 
they  referred  to  him  the  expressions  of  anguish  at  the  approach  of 
death,  and  also  his  asseverations  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  many 
things,  regarding  these  as  the  marks  of  humanity,  they  could  agree,  on 
this  side,  in  individual  results,  with  the  other  party  ;  but  the  diffi^ 
ence  between  the  two  dogmatic  tendencies  manifested  itself  in  th^ 
peculiar  way  of  explaining  these  facts. 

The  Egyptian  scheme  of  doctrine  placed  in  this  the  incomprehensiUo 

,  ^  Leontnis,  L  c  703,  eol.  L 
>  *£!(  «a2  b  oMc  vtof  is  Univ  frpayfusruv  tifil^Ti^  o^ifoiv  Atnpfi^ruc  imifff6c 
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njstfliy, — tliftt  diTine  omniacience  and  hnman  ignorance;  hnman 
nmenng,  homaa  senubilitj,  and  divine  exemption  from  suffering ;  and, 
in  general,  divine  and  hnmaa  attribntea  coexiBted  in  one  and  the  same 
Clmst.  The  sapraratdonal,  supernatural  aide  (Mp  X6ym,  dsip  ^<ny)  was 
fremely  tlie  one  which  they  were  for  chiefly  insiatdag  upon.  The 
Astiochian  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  presumed  indeed  in  no  wise 
to  derive  and  explain  the  eiiatence  and  appearance  of  Chriet  from  the  or- 
dinary ooDTBe  of  the  development  of  hnman  nature.  They  acknowledged 
ben,  in  common  with  the  Alexandrians,  such  a  communicatioD  of  God 
u  oould  only  be  an  object  of  faith ;  but  yet  they  did  not  confine  thesh 
MlveB  withm  the  same  narrow  limits  which  the  latter  had  set  up,  in 
th«r  endeavors  to  bring  these  phenomena  under  distinct  and  definite  con- 
eeptiona  of  the  nnderstanding.  Comparing  the  life  of  Christ,  as  it 
^ipeared  in  its  manifestation,  with  the  course  of  development  of  human 
utore  generally,  and  with  the  great  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on 
aarth,  they  sought  to  point  out  what  was  in  harmony  with  nature  in 
the  revewion  of  the  supernatural ;  to  trace,  in  connection  with  the 
twip  Utov,  also  the  jwrd  icyo*.  Along  with  this  difference  went  another ; 
namely,  that  the  Antiochian  theologians  endeavored  to  find  something 
analogous  to  the  union  of  God  with  man  in  Christ,  in  the  relation  of 
God  to  rational  beings  generally ;  to  find  a  point  of  comparison  between 
the  being  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  being  of  God  in  believers  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Alexandrian  theologians  endeavored  to  give  dis- 
tinctnese  and  prominence  to  those  points  alone  in  which  the  nniiw  of 
God  and  humanity  in  Christ  diHerod  entirely  from  every  other  kind  of 
vnion  into  which  God  enters  with  man,  and  looked  upon  all  those  com- 
parisons and  analogies  as  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  dirine  digni^ 
of  the  Redeemer ;  as  tending  to  obscure,  or  even  totaJly  to  subvert,  the 
doctrine  of  the  God-man.  He  who  affirmed  that  God  used  the  man 
Jesua  ae  an  instrument,  that  He  dwelt. in  liim  as  in  a  temple,  seemed 
to  them  to  acknowledge  no  other  being  of  God  in  Christ,  than  might  be 
affirmed  in  the  case  of  all  eitlightened  and  sanctified  men, — such,  for 
example,  as  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  —  and  so  also,  he  who  spoke  of 
a  emafott  lord  jidpiv,  ■or'  cMotim,  etc.  They  did  not  consider,  that  these 
aeveral  expressions  might  be  used  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  their 
©wn ;  and  so  they  re^y  were  used  by  the  theologians  of  the  other 
party.  The  Alexandrians,  it  is  true,  had  in  their  favor,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  last-mentioned  formula,  the  prevtulmg  doctrinal  termiih 
ology.  The  peculiar  doctrinal  terminology  of  the  Antiochian  schod 
was  in  this  case  closely  connected,  however,  with  the  whole  of  their 
■yatem, — particukriy  with  its  peculiar  doctrine  of  man  ;  but  for  this 
Teiy  rea8(Hi  they  could,  in  fairness  and  justice,  be  judged  only  by 
reference  to  their  onu  connection  of  ideas,  and  the  relation  of  their 
doctrinal  language  to  their  doctrinal  conceptions.     So  that  theory  of  a 

aaiaftia  card  JufXv,  Or  ■at'  tUoidav,  nor'  airStvriav,  kiit'  iiiav  —  aU  whicb  exprCB- 

aimB,  taken  in  their  own  (tbe  Alexandrians')  sense,  could  denote 
nothing  else  than  a  certain  spiritual,  moral  fellowship,  at  highest  a 
deification  of  human  nature, — to  this  theory  the  Alexandrians  bad 
DOthing  to  <^poBe,  bat  the  asBertionof  alMmc^M>uv,ur'*M«>,a{«i6iI(r, 
VOL.  n.  88 
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as  they  would  recognise  in  the  ChrUt  who  appeired,  onlj  the  one  nap 
tare  of  the  incaraate  Word,  or  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  Word, 

(jiia  ^VMC  T0&  Xoymt  atoapftutftevoVf  or  fu<i  fvctc^cwtipmltfuyiiS)      Bot  thd  Antiodh 

iftDB,  who  likewise  proceeded  only  on  the  groundwork  of  Aeir  aum  ooq> 
nection  of  ideas  and  their  own  dogmatic  terminologj,  oould  under  theea 
latter  definitions  conceive  of  nothing  else  than  a  conftuEdon  and  tcaoi- 
formation  of  the  two  natures,  resulting  in  a  third. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  eaolT  the  two 
positions  might  be  held  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; — how  eaalr 
those  at  the  one  might  see  dangerous  heresies  in  the  assertions  wliai 
proceeded  from  those  at  the  other.  Had  men  traced  back  to  its  deepest 
ground  the  difierence  at  bottom,  in  the  relation  of  the  two  dogpiatic 
tendencies  to  each  other,  they  would  have  come  to  perceive  and  to 
make  themselves  conscious,  that  there  existed  here  a  radical  difference 
in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  between  the  natural  and 
the  divine  —  the  relation  between  reason  and  revelation;  as,  in  ftct, 
appears  evident  in  the  relation  of  the  inep  TJaytn  to  the  na^  yrio».  But 
to  such  clearness  of  insight,  the  consciousness  of  dogmatic  oppomtimis 
did  not,  in  this  period,  easily  unfold  itself.  Men  were  rather  disposed 
to  remain  fiEist  by  the  accidental  expression  or  utterance  of  oppoations 
in  their  outward  form  of  manifestation,  just  where  they  laid  strongest 
hold  on  the  church  interest,  without  seeking  to  make  themselyes  cleariy 
conscious  of  the  under-lying  root  of  the  antagonism.  Beddes  tins,  tli^ 
contest  here  between  the  two  opposite  types  of  doctrine  sprang  out  of 
the  use  of  a  single  term,  to  which,  just  then,  the  church  interest 
attached  peculiar  importance  ;  and,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
controversy  arose,  it  so  happened  that  the  dogmatic  development  was 
from  the  outset  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  profane,  personal  feelings ; 
and  the  evolution  of  the  great  points  of  opposition  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  disputes  on  particular  questions,  was  hindered  by  tiie  confound- 
ing of  matters  belonging  to  Christian  life,  with  those  belonging  to  the 
development  of  dogmatic  conceptions,  as  Vrell  as  by  the  interference  of 
outward  secular  power. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  controrer^, 
were  as  follows:  Nestorius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch, 
esteemed  and  celebrated  on  account  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  life 
and  the  impressive  fervor  of  his  preaching,  had,  in  the  year  428,  been 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Educated  in  the  convent,  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  virtues  and  the  faults  usually  connected  with 
Monasticism.  With  an  honest  and  pious  zeal  he  failed  to  unite  pru- 
dence and  moderation :  his  zeal  was  readily  alloyed  with  passion :  he 
was  apt  to  see  dangerous  heresies  in  anything  remote  from  the  dogmatic 
phraseology  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He  did  not  always  know  how 
to  unite  the  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance  with  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  assured.  As  it  was  often  the  case  with  those  who  left 
the  discipline  of  the  cloister  to  act  a  part  on  the  great  stage  of  pubtio 
life,  that,  by  the  constraint  and  awkwardness  of  their  movements,  they 
gave  frequent  occasion  of  offence ;  so  it  happened  witii  Nestorius,  when 
Boddenly  transferred  from  a  quiet  scene  of  activity  into  the  moat  per* 
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plenng  relataonB,  near  a  corrupt  court,  where  ererr  species  of  intrigue 
and  passion  was  bnsilj  at  work,  and  into  tfae  midst  of  a  clergy  who 
were  governed,  manj  of  them,  rather  bj  worldlj  than  spiritual  motives. 
Here  ne  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  many  foreign  ecclesiastics  who 
were  residing  near  the  court,  and  who  had  aspired  i^r  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  would  fain  be 
the  primate  of  the  Oriental  church.  Amidst  such  relations,  Nestorius, 
in  order  to  sustain  himself,  and  to  exert  a  healthful  influence,  needed 
(o  unite  to  firmness  of  character.  Christian  prudence,  moderation,  and 
wisdom ;  but  in  these  very  virtues,  he  was  lamentably  deficient. 

He  wished  to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  patriarchal  power  in  suppress- 
ing the  various  descriptions  of  heretics,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws 
against  them,  had  continued  to  spread  in  the  capital  of  the  East,  and  in  its 
subordinate  dioceses.^  Spiritual  pride,  no  less  than  a  blind  persecut- 
ing zeal,  spoke  forth  in  those  words  of  his  inaugural  discourse  addressed 
to  the  emperor :  ^^  Give  me  a  country  purged  of  all  heretics,  uid,  in  ex- 
change for  it,  I  will  give  you  heaven.  Help  me  to  subdue  the  heretics, 
and  I  will  help  you  to  conquer  the  Persians."  There  was  no  lack, 
indeed,  of  those  who  were  delighted  with  this  zeal  of  their  new  patri- 
arch for  the  purity  of  the  faith  ;  but  neither  were  there  wanting  men 
of  more  prudent  views,  to  whom  a  beginning  of  this  sort  augured  unfa- 
vorably. Correspondent  to  this  beginning,  was  the  direction  which  the 
active  labors  of  the  new  patriarch  first  took,  when,  without  any  discrim- 
ination of  essentials  or  nonessentials  in  doctrinal  disputes,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  persecute,  with  like  zeal,  Arians,  Novatians,  and  Quarto- 
decimanians.  Much  violent  excitement  of  feeling,  ending  in  the  efiusion 
of  blood,  was  thus  occasioned  by  him.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his 
polemic  zeal  brought  down  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  himself. 

Nestorius,  if  he  was  not  himself  a  dbciple  of  Theodore  of  Mopeuostia, 
yet  belonged,  as  his  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  evinces, 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Antiochian  doctrine  ;  and,  being  devoted  to 
this,  he  might  be  very  quick  to  discern  important  heresies  in  everything 
tiiat  conflicted  with  the  leading  conceptions  of  his  own  scheme.  On  this 
fide,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  frequently  scandalized  under  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  here  he  encountered  many 
phrases  in  the  prevailing  language  of  the  church  which  seemed  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine.  To  this  class  belonged 
particularly  the  title  Ocotokoc  as  applied  to  the  virgin  Mary  ;  a  title  to 
which  the  prevsuling  veneration  of  Mary  attached  peculiar  importance ; 
and  this  excessive  veneration  of  Mary  itself,  which  such  a  title  served 
to  encourage,  might  also  contribute,  with  other  causes,  to  make  its  use 
appear  dangerous  to  Nestorius,  who  had  received,  in  the  Antiochian 
school,  a  purer  direction  of  the  Christian  spirit.^ 

1  The  dmrch-historiAii,   Socrates,   who  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  free,  in  his 

■i«flt  be  onr  principal  authority  in  depicting  jadgments,  from  the  fanaticism  of  his  timefi ; 

the  character  of  Nestorius,  and  who  is  the  as  is  evident  in  those  remarks  which  tend 

least  prejudiced  of  any  who  haye  described  to  the  disparagement  of  Nestorios. 

Irim,  might  indeed  be  led  astraj  in  his  jndg-  >  Socrates  is,  in  one  respect,  more  just 

it  or  him,  through  partiality  for  the  towards  Nestorius  than  the  great  body  of 

Btim,wbamlfeitoriafpefMaited$b«t,  Ida  coalempomriet,  aai  dM  dominaiit  party 
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As  it  was  not  customarj  in  those  times  to  separate  what  belonged  to 
scholastic  dimity  from  the  topics  more  appropriate  to  the  sermon,  it 
was  natural  that  Nestorius,  whose  rhetorical  manner,  modelled  after  the 
Antiochian  taste,  was  pecuUarly  grateful  to  many  of  the  Constantino- 
politans,  and  whose  sermons  were  received  with  loud  exclamations  of 
applause  and  clapping  of  hands,^  should  soon  feel  impelled  to  introduce 
into  them  a  doctrind  theme  which  appeared  to  him  so  important.  It 
may  perhaps,  however,  be  ascribed  to  his  prudence,  that  he  did  not  at 
once  enter  the  lists  against  a  term  which  stood  in  such  high  veneration; 
but  contented  himself  to  teach  in  general  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  according  to  the  system  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia.^  When  Nestorius  expounded  the  Antiochian  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  in  his  discourses,  others  of  less  considerate  zeal,  mo 
were  attached  to  his  person,  might  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  com- 
mence the  attack  upon  the  name  ^eoroKoc  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
virgin  Mary.  His  presbyter  Anastasius,  who  had  come  with  him  firom 
Antioch,  and  enjoyed  his  particular  confidence,  was,  on  a  certain  occa> 
gion,^  prompted  to  exclaim  in  one  of  his  discourses  :  ^^  Let  no  man  call 
Mary  the  mother  of  (rod  ;  for  she  was  human,  and  God  cannot  be  bom 
of  man."  ^    This  onset,  though  it  sprang  out  of  a  well-meant  pious  zeal. 


In  the  church,  daring  seTeral  of  the  follow-  p.  9,  init.    The  Qnartodecimaxiiami  in 

ing  oentaries,  in  that  he  defends  him  against  Alinor,  who  were  induced,  by  his  influence, 

the  charge  of  Photiniamsm  and  of  Samosa-  to  join  themselves  to  the  catholic  diorch, 

tenianism.    But  in  another  respect  he  does  were  persuaded  by  him  also  to  snbecribo 

him  injustice,  adopting  the  false  view  of  the  creed  which  he  had  brought  with  him 

these  controversies  which  came  to  be  en-  from  the  Antiochian  church,  which  Theo- 

tertained  at  a  later  period,  after  Nestorius  dore  of  Mopsuestia  had  drawn  up  for  the 

had  been  fartiously  stigmatized  as  a  here-  use  of  catechumens  and  converted  heretics, 

tic,  and  charging  him  with  having  fostered  and  in  which  his  peculiar  system  of  doc- 

the  controversy  about  a  mere  word,  from  trines  was  clearly  unfolded.     Sec  ConciL 

want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Ian-  Ephes.  act.  VI.  f.'l515,  T.  I.  Harduin. 

ffuage  and  literature  of  the  ancient  church,  ^  Socrat.  7,  32. 

from  obstinacy  and  from  vanity.    Ho  was  *  It  is  nothing  stmngc,  that  the  reports 

afraid  of  the  word  ^eoroKoc  as  of  a  gha^t,  differ  as  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 

{uc  Tu  fiopfioXvKia.)    From  the  remarks  al-  disputes.    Various  circumstances,  following; 

ready  made  respecting  the  general   dog-  one  after  the  other,  mav  have  coo}ierau:d  to 

made  antagonism  out  of  which  this  contro-  kindle  the  flame ;  and  then   the  qucstioa 

Tersy  arose,  it  is  evident  that  altliough  the  comes  up,  which  was  the  first.    The  report 

dispute  here  was  about  a  word,  yet  it  was  of  Socrates  seems  on  the  wliole  to  present 

by  no  means  a  mere  verbal  dispute ;  but  a  the  onlor  of  events  in  their  most'natond 

far  deeper  and  more  general  opposition  of  connection.    According  to  the  account  of 

TiewB  was  the  real  source  of  the  controver-  Theo|)hanes,  in  his  Chronographv,  Nestori- 

S.    If  it  hod  so  happened,  however,  that  us  himself  flrst  brought  on  the  dispute,  by 

is  particular  term  had  not  been  drawn  a  sermon  composed  nv  himself,  (the  same 

into  the  dispute,  the  controversy  doubtless  which   Socrates    ascribes    to    Ana<tasias.l 

would  not  have  proved  at  once  so  violent  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  Sftth 

and  acrimonious.  (episcopal  secretarv.)  directing  him  to  read 

^  As  anpears  evident  from  various  allu-  it  m  the  church.    I'his  secretary,  according 

tions  in  nis  sermons.    See  e.  g.  Sermo  IL  to  Theophanes  was  not  Anastasins.    Snp- 

in  the  works  of  Marius  Mercator,  T.  II.  posing  the  fact  to  have  been  so,  w«  may 

near  the  beginning.  conclude  that  this  sermon  was  the  first  ia 

'  That  this  preceded  the  public  outbreak  the  series  of  those  which  have  been  pre- 

of  the  contro  vers  V,  is  apparent  from  what  served  by  Marius  Mercator;    for  in  thil 

Nestorius  himself  says,  m  a  sermon  deliv-  discourse  something  resembling  the  expref- 

ered    after   the    controversy  had   begun :  sions  quoted  in  the  text  is  unquestionably 

Heftv^trBe  6e  vcv  rtdvToc  koI  rd  TroMaA/'c  to  be  found.    But  still  this  amounts  to  no 

iKM  irpdc  huu^  tlptj/tfva,  rdc  diirhxQ  npd^  rdv  proof;  for,  in  sermons  which  continuallT 

itewoTfif  jifUoTw  duOMpivoyn  jntctus,    L.  c.  refer  to  this  sabject,  many  thingi  woala 
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iras  dtill  extremely  iD-tiined  and  unwise.  The  term  which  he  attacked 
had  on  its  side  the  auihoritj  of  ancient  use,  not  only  in  the  Egyptian 
ehnrch,  but  also  in  other  respectable  churches :  many  eminent  church- 
teachers  had  abready  employed  it,  without  associating  with  its  use  the 
errors  aimed  at  by  Anastasius.  But  by  the  way  in  which  he  attacked 
it,  he  would  necessarily  expose  himself,  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
method  of  doctrinal  strife,  to  the  reproach  of  having  denied  the  true 
deity  of  Christ,  of  having  taught  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary  as  a 
mere  man,  and  then,  in  some  after  period,  visited — like  other  prophets 
and  divine  messengers,  whom  he  differed  from  only  in  degree  —  with  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Furdiermore,  it  is  said,  that  a  bishop  of  Marcianopolis  in  Mcesia,^ 
who  was  just  then  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  publicly  exclaimed  in 
the  church,  either  while  addressing  an  assembly  of  bishops  in  the  sacn^ 
nam,  or  more  probably  in  a  sermon :  '^  Let  him  be  accursed  who  calls 
Mary  the  mother  of  God."  But  Cyrill  wrongly  infers,  because  Nesto- 
rius  did  not  contradict  this  declaration,  and  because  he  afterwards 
admitted  this  bishop  to  the  communion,  that  he  approved  of  what  he 
had  said.  Nestorius  might  certainly  acknowledge  the  bishop  as  an 
orthodox  man,  and  respect  his  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  though  he  may 
not  have  approved  the  way  in  which  he  chose  to  express  it. 

After  tins  public  declaration,  the  question  whether  Mary  ought  to  be 
called  the  mother  of  God  was  much  agitated,  not  only  among  the  clergy 
at  Constantinople,  but  among  the  laity,  who  were  so  addicted  to 
doctrinal  discussions  ;^  and  the  disputes  were  carried  on  with  heat  and 
violence  on  both  sides.  Nestorius  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  an  active 
part  in  these  disputes,  and  to  defend  t£e  cause  of  his  friend,  who  was 
stigmatized  as  a  heretic.  He  often  brought  up  this  subject  in  his  ser- 
mons. In  the  first  of  these,  he  began  with  setting  forth  the  evidences 
of  a  providence  consulting  for  the  wants  of  mankind  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  which  evidences  he  drew  from  the  marks  of  benevolent  adapta- 
tion ;  but  with  a  very  superficial  conception  of  the  principle,  the  whole 
being  referred  merely  to  the  gratification  of  sensuous  wants.  Then,  by 
a  quite  disproportionate  leap,  he  proceeded  next  to  consider  the  greatest 
^n  which  Grod  has  bestowed  on  mankind,  in  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
whose  end  was  to  restore  the  fallen  image  of  God.  The  restoration  of 
mankind  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man,  in 
proof  of  which  he  adduced  1  Corinth.  15  :  12.  On  this  last  proposi- 
tion he  evidently  intended  to  lay  great  stress,  with  a  view  to  the  imme- 
diate application  of  it  against  those  who  were  unwilling  to  call  Mary 
the  mother  of  a  man,  but  who  insisted  that  she  was  the  mother  of  God. 

«iiai*nj  be  repeated.     Socrates  h  here  lates  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  taken 

eertainlj  a  more  important  anthority  than  place  through  the  blind  zeal  of  a  bishop  of 

Theophanci,  who  wrote  four  centuries  later,  this  party. 

1  CyriU  of  Alexandria,  the  fierce  antago-        *  According  to  the  narrstiTe  of  Theo- 

aiH  of  Nestorins,  and   whose    testimony  phanes,  it  was  an  advocate  {axo?MaTuco^)^  of 

dieiefuie  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on,  reports  Constantinople,  who  first  came  out  publicly 

dib  m  seyeral  puUic  dedaraiions ;  e.  g.  ep.  in  the  church,  against  a  sermon  in  which 

e.    But  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  con-  the  epithet  ^c^rxMOf  was  attacked, 
tmiieled  on  BO  Me;  and  iHiat  OrrOl  le- 

TOI..II.  88* 
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IJnjiutlj  charging  such  with  his  own  inferences  firom  tbar  doctrine,  be 
pat  them  m  the  same  class  with  Pagans,  who  gave  motfaeiv  to  their 
gods.  Him  who  was  bom  of  Mair  he,  on  the  other  hand,  ealb  the 
instrument  of  the  Deity,  the  teimHe  prepared  throogh  Marr  bj  ilie 
Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  divine  Logos  dwelt.  Everywhere  in  these 
discoorses,  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  formulas  of  the  Ajitiochian  sehool. 
He  teaches  that  there  were  two  natures,  deity  and  humanity,  united 
together  after  the  most  intimate  manner ;  but  from  the  first,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duality  of  natures,  there  was  but  one  dignity;^ — tiie 
human  nature  being,  in  this  respect,  exalted,  by  virtue  of  &tX  intimate 
union,  to  a  participation  in  the  dignity  of  tiie  divine.  Henoe  mu 
Christ,  one  Son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  humamty  had  been  taken  up 
into  union  with  the  one  etomal  Son  of  God.  He  spoke,  as  we  mi^t 
anticipate  from  the  above  remarks,  with  great  heat  and  injustice  against 
the  antagonists  of  the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine,  whom  he  called 
sophistical  dogmatists  of  the  new  school.^  He  places  the  doctrine  of  a 
most  intimate  uiuon  between  humanity  and  deity  over  against  the 
doctrine  of  a  deification  of  human  nature,  of  which  he  accuses  Ins  op- 
ponents.' 

This  controversy  excited  so  much  interest  even  among  the  laity,  that, 
on  a  certiun  occasion,  when  Nestorius  was  inveighing  agunst  the  doc- 
trine which  represented  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Gt)d,  and  contrasting 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos  with  the  temporal  nativity  of 
the  man  whom  the  Logos  assumed  as  his  instrument,  an  individual  of 
rank,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  cried  out  '^  No ;  the  eternal 
Logos  himself  condescended  also  to  the  second  birth."  Immediately  a 
violent  commotion  arose  among  the  assembled  multitude,  one  party 
taking  the  side  of  the  patriarch ;  the  other,  that  of  his  opponent.^ 
Nestorius  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  this  incident. 
He  once  more  resumed  his  discourse,  praised  the  zeal  of  his  friends, 
and,  having  refuted  the  sudden  opponent  whom  he  called  a  poor  mise^ 
able  trifler,^  proceeded  on  witii  the  discussion  after  his  usual  manner. 

Already  had  Nestorius  incurred,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
charge  of  Photinianism,^  when  a  man  who,  on  account  of  his  personal 
relations,  might  well  be  suspected  of  being  governed  by  unholy  passions 
and  motives,  took  advantage  of  the  popular  feeling  now  rising  against 
the  patriarch,  and  labored  to  excite  it  still  more  ;  —  coming  out  pub- 
licly, though  without  naming  him,  as  his  opponent,  and  in  a  way  which 
was  well  suited  to  produce  in  the  nunds  of  many  an  un&vorable 
impression  against  Nestorius.  This  person  was  Proclus,  who  had 
been  offered  as  a  bishop  to  the  church  at  Cyzicus,  but  had  not  been 
received  as  such.  He  nad  ever  dnce  redded  in  the  Eastern  captal, 
and,  at  an  earlier  period,  sought  to  obtain  the  vacant  patriarchate  at 

1  'A^toy  tti/^evTia  fwva^Kff,  considered  it  nnworth j  of  reftitatiQiii  be- 

*  Todf  oo^f  Tuv  iayfiorioTuv  tQv  vecj-  cause  they  could  not  toodi  his  doctrine  in 
Hpuv.  that  way.    Ego  aatem  qnibnsdam  nihi  et 

*  'Aicpa  owa^ioy  obit  6wodkf<nc,  illnd  rennntiantibas,  cnm    letitia   scpim 

*  Opp.  Marii  Mercator.  T.  II.  f.  13.  risi,   qnoniani,   inqaiant,    episopposi   qui 

*  Ttc  too  duXaiav  fuapiac  6  iXtyxoc,  Fhotini  iimt,  sapit 
*He  had  heard  of  thk  accuaation,  baft 
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Constantinople,  with  some  hopes  of  saccess.  On  the  Christmas  festival 
of  the  year  429,  or  on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  (hiupa  etayyeXUr- 
|M9)  on  the  26th  of  March,^  he  preached  a  discourse,  full  of  rhetorical 
display  and  exaggeration,  in  which,  extolling  the  virgin  Marj  as  the 
XDother  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  he  attacked  those  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge her  as  such,  without  calling  their  names,  and  noticed  in  particular 
the  objections  which  had  been  offered  by  Nestorius  in  the  first  sermon 
above  mentioned.  As,  by  his  hints  and  allusions,  he  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  his  opponents  believed  only  in  a  deified  man,  instead 
of  believing  m  a  humanized  Logos ;  as  he  held  them  up  to  view  as 
enemies  to  the  honor  of  Mary ;   all  this  could  not  fail  with  many  to 

rite  very  unfavorably  for  the  party  of  Nestorius.     The  tinlding 
e  of  high-wrought  phrases,  and  the  cause  which  he  defended,  the 
honor  of  Mary,  procured  for  the  sermon  —  though,  from  the  peculiar 
eharacter  of  the  style,  it  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  many — 
immense  approbation,  as  was  testified  by  the  loud  applause  with  which, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  it  was  received.     All  this  having 
transpired  in  the  presence  of  Nestorius,  and  himself  understanding 
full  well  all  the  allusions  in  the  discourse,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  defend  his  doctrine  against  these  reproaches ;   and  hence  on  the 
spot  he  addressed  a  short  discourse  to  the  church,  such  as  the  moment 
suggested  to  him,  and  in  which  therefore  the  good  temper  he  showed, 
in  refhdning  from  all  personal  attack  on  his  opponent,  deserves  to  be 
more  particularly  remarked.    He  began  with  great  prudence,  declaring 
that  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  receive  with  so  great 
approbation  what  had  been  said  to  the  honor  of  Mary ;  ^^  but,"  he 
added,  ^^  we  must  take  heed,  lest,  in  doing  honor  above  measure  to  the 
yirgin  Mary,  we  run  the  hazard  of  detracting  from  the  dignity  of 
the  divine  Logos."     With  allusion  to  the  swollen  language  of  Proclus, 
80  ill  suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,  he  said  he  would 
endeavor  to  speak  with  plainness,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all.    He 
ocmcluded  by  exhorting  them  not  to  express  their  approbation  at  once 
by  clapping,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  charm 
m  oratory,  but  to  examine  with  care  into  the  doctrine,  and  refrain  from 
eondemning  what  was  true,  merely  because  it  was  new  to  them. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  preached  several  discourses,  in  which  he 
expounded  the  questions  still  further  with  special  reference  to  the 
objections  of  Proclus.    He  was  aware  how  much  foresight  he  needed 
to  use,  so  as  to  give  no  offence  where  there  was  such  an  enthusiastic 
reneration  of  Mary.    He  was  ready  to  respect  this  feeling,  yet  without 
yielding  anything  from  the  trutii.     He  declared  that,  in  case  any  of 

^  All  that  Procliu  tays,  in  this  homily,  Is  nuu  festiral ;  and  posnblj  Proclns,  for  the 

vaqae^kmabl  J  suited  to  the  second  festiral,  express  purpose  or  doing  honor  to  Itoy, 

concerning  the  celebration  of  which  in  this  may  have  converted  this  festiTal  itself  hito 

dmrch  daring  the  present  period,  we  have,  a  Wapi^rvuc^  nav^yvpt/Q.  What  he  sajs  abont 

hoiweTer,  no  other  aoconnt  besides  this.    As  the  great  mnltitade  who  had  come  b^  land 

•Isewbere,  in  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  by  water,  to  attend  the  celebration  of 

fathers,  many  things  connected  with  the  na-  this  festival,  would  rather  lead  ns  to  oon- 

tirity  and  chUdhood  of  Christ  are  taken  elude  that  it  was  the  great  Chriitian  festiTal 

iDgedier,  so  this  disoonne  might  be  nnder-  of  QuistmM. 
flood  also  1  iMwriig  ufariaM  to  the  Ckrid- 
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tke  simpler  minded  were  disposed  to  call  the  Tirgiii  Muj  Uie  motlMr 
of  God,  (^tAroKocy')  he  had  no  particular  avernoo  to  the  term,  profided 
ihej  did  not  convert  Maiy  mto  a  goddess.*  Adoptbff  the  middb 
course  between  the  two  extremes,  instead  of  nsing  the  jpmsea  Hht 
the  mother  of  God,  or  the  mother  of  tiie  man,  QMnmoc  or  irdpuwAnuty) 
he  employed  the  term  mother  of  Christ,  (xpforonuc.y  inasnracfa  as  & 
name  Christ  belonged  to  the  whole  person,  tmiting  the  diyme  and  the 
human  natures.  His  endeavor  to  Keep  doee  to  the  holj  aenptons 
appears  worthy  of  all  respect.  He  very  iostly  offera  it  as  an  argoment 
against  the  use  of  that  term,  that  the  holy  scriptures  nowhere  teach 
that  Gt>d,  but  everywhere  that  Jewi  Cbitty  the  Son  of  God,  (he 
Lord,  was  bom  of  Mary.  ^^  This  we  all  acknowledge ;  for  unhappy  is 
his  case  who  receives  not  what  the  scriptores  teach.''  His  pcuns-talmig 
conscientiousness  in  refusing  to  yield  anything  from  the  trath  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  example.  He  had  said,  ^^  I  do  not  grodge  that 
,  epithet  to  the  mother  of  Chrigt.  I  know  that  she  u  wodhy  of  aD 
honor,  whom  Grod  assumed  into  himself,  throng  whom  the  Lora  of  the 
universe  passed,  throu^  whom  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shone.'*  These 
words,  which  favored  the  worship  of  the  virgin,  and  seemed  coincident 
with  ihe  prevailing  notions,  were  received  with  claps  of  approbation. 
This  made  Nestorius  fearhl  lest  his  language  might  have  been  ao 
understood  as  to  conflict  with  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he  had 
ever  taught ;  and  therefore  he  immediately  added :  ^  Tour  apriauae 
makes  me  suspicious.'  How  have  you  understood  my  declaration— 
through  whom  the  Lord  of  the  universe  passed  ?  Li  that  I  said  not 
the  same  as  if  I  had  used  the  words, '  He  was  bom  of  her.'  For  I  do 
not  so  soon  forget  my  own  language,"  &c.' 

Meanwhile  everything  at  Constantinople  was  tending  towards  a 
schism  of  the  church.  One  party  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  affecting  to 
regard  him  as  a  heretic,  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  would  no  longer  recognise  him  as  their  bishop,  and  renounced  all 
church  fellowship  with  him.^  A  card  was  publicly  affixed  to  the  walk 
of  the  principal  church,  containing  a  detiuled  comparison  of  tiie 
doctrines  of  Nestorius  with  those  of  Paul  of  Samosata.^  Several 
presbyters  preached,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  against 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  He  forbade  their  preaching.  Some  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  hostile  to  him,  were  deposed  from  their  places, 
as  favorers  of  Manicheism,  by  a  synod  convened  under  his  presidency 
at  Constantinople.^  On  that  principle  of  charging  opponents  witii  aU 
imaginable  consequences  from  their  doctrines,  in  which  both  parties 
equally  indulged,  it  had  probably  been  inferred  from  the  manner  in 

1  "E^  irpdc  r^  ^uvfjv  ^^ovoc  oLm  lan^  die  lo^  70a  bear  me  fagr  j9ar  ihoBte,  ok 

ttSvov  lit!  imidTu  r^  napdevm  ^eav.   S.  V.  ftpovvacf  xpivu  r^  tic   ^   ^iXo&rofymit, 

L  e.  30.  8.  IL  fol.  8. 

*  Nestorius,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  •ecms  *6.  V.  f.  31. 

eTerywbere  to  have  been  arerse  to  these  *  See  the  petition  of  the  Diaoomi  Baii* 

loud  theatrical  demonstrations  of  applanse.  lins,  and  the  monks  associated  with  hioif  hi 

He  says  here :  TltAiv  imoimvu  rdv  itporov,  Hardain.  CondL  T.  L  f.  1335. 

— ana  on  another  occasion,  where  ^abtleas  *  L.  c  f.  1 27 1 . 

lie  had  been  received  with  load  exdama-  *  As  Nestorius  says  himself^  in  a  kUs  ID 

tioDS  of  applause,  he  says,  I  ^  not  judge  CiyiiU  of  Alesaaddii  L  e.  £  I3i0 
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which  those  clergy,  m  accordance  irith  fhe  Egyptian  scheme,  had 
expressed  themselves  in  speaking  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that 
they  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  had  therefore  faUen 
into  the  Manicheian  Docetism.  In  view  of  the  remarks  ahready  made 
respecting  the  character  of  Nestorius,  we  must  admit  there  may  have 
been  some  ground  for  the  accusations  of  his  opponents,  inclined  tiiough 
they  were  to  indulge  everywhere  in  extravagant  statements,  that  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  he  sometimes  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  resort 
to  violent  measures.  But  we  should  remember  also  how  sorely  he  was 
provoked  by  fiEmatical  and  arrogant  opponents,  who  showed  not  the 
least  respect  for  law  or  order.  Once,  when  Nestorius  was  about  to 
enter  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  a  discourse  from  the 
Bem2^  a  monk  boldly  placed  himself  in  the  way  to  stop  him,  because 
heretics  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  in  public.  His  adversaries,^ 
who  relate  this  story  themselves,  call  this  disorderly  behaviour  by  no 
severer  name,  indeed,  than  the  zeal  of  a  pious  simplicity ;  but  they 
really  had  no  reason  to  complain,  when  such  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  was  harshly  dealt  with,  and  banished  from  Constantinople.  On 
another  occasion,  Nestorius  displayed  that  spirit  of  moderation  which 
seeks  not  to  dispute  about  words,  while  pure  doctrine  is  seen  to  be 
safe.  As  he  had  publicly  declared  in  his  sermons,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  term  ^eoroKog,  in  itself  considered ;  so,  in  opposition  to 
several  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks  who  had  stigmatized  him  as  a 
heretic,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  concede,  that  the  person  who  by 
his  nature  is  the  Son  of  God  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  the  mother 
of  (rod,  since  there  is  but  one  Son  of  God.  The  last  addition  shows 
in  what  sense  he  would  concede  this ;  namely,  since  the  true  and 
essential  Son  of  Gtxl  had  appropriated  to  himself  human  nature,  and 
taken  it  up  into  union  with  his  own  dignity,  so  that  there  is  but  one 
Son  of  Ood,  the  predicates  of  the  human  nature  might  therefore,  in 
this  point  of  view,  be  attributed  to  the  one  Son  of  God.  Had  these 
persons  rightiy  understood  the  remark  of  Nestorius,  in  its  connection 
witii  his  own  scheme  of  doctrine,  they  would  not  have  accused  him  of 
deception.^  The  adversaries  of  Nestorius  at  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
when  he  still  possessed  full  influence  at  the  imperial  court  and  stood 
united  with  the  ruling  power,  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  come  out 
so  boldly  against  him,  unless  they  had  been  sure  of  another  powerful 
support,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  Cyrill,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  through  whose  sympathy  and  participation  it  was  that 
consequences  of  a  still  more  extensive  and  general  nature  flowed  from 
tins  controversy. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  several  steps  from  the  beginning, 
which  Cyrill  took  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  glance  at 

^  Lb  c  HATdoin.  IdSS.  within  the  brackets ;  since  for  the  rerr  reft- 

'  The  Ungnage  of  Nestorius,  as  quoted  son  that  Nestorius  acknowledged  bat  one 

by  his  accusers,  (Hardnin.  L  f.  1338,)  was:  Son  of  God  in  the  united  deitj  and  hn- 

Jlepi  Tov  ^aei  vlw  tov  t9eoo,  6n  hix^  ^^  maoity,  he  was  willing  also  in  this  regard 

1%  dyiat  Mapiag  r^r  deoroMw,  hrd  jo^x)  to  admit  the  term  de6nMCQr»  rif^j  under* 

hi  6aXik  viae.    It  it  pUia  that,  with  TiUo-  stood. 
moot,  we  most  here  nipplj  the  o6«  inserted 
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{lie  disposition  and  character  of  the  man,  and  at  the  toarBB  of  ooiidiot 
he  had  exhibited  since  his  entrance  (m  the  episoopal  oflke.  A 
violent  persecuting  spirit  against  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretios,  aa  an* 
bounded  ambition,  which  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  £nroe  and  to 
poUtical  means  for  the  sake  of  securing  its  ends,^  were  the  tfMts  of 
character  which  Gjrill  had  thus  tea  nnfdded.'  A  man  of  hii  stamp 
must  have  been  attracted  by  an  opportunitj  so  inviting^  of  e» 
tending  the  dominion  which  he  exercised  in  the  Egyptian  ehnrdii 
over  a  still  wider  field.  In  contemplating  by  themselves  the  fixst  stepi 
taken  by  Gyrill  in  this  contest,  we  mi^t  be  led  to  condnda  thai  he 
was  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  which,  though  it  grew  oat  of 
an  exclusive,  dogmatical  spirit,  and  was  exceedinglv  narrow,  was  jet 
untainted  by  personal  passions ;  —  that  in  the  outset  he  did  really  seek, 
by  gentiy  pointing  out  where  Nestorius  was  wrong,  to  convince  and 
change  the  mind  of  hia  fellow-bishop,  who,  in  lus  opinion,  had  given 
just  cause  of  offence  to  many  ;  —  and,  in  so  concluding,  we  ahonld  not 
attach  overmuch  importance  to  his  abusive  interpretation  of  hia  omh 
nent's  principles,— -a  practice  wluch  we  find  to  have  been  no  moi 
common  with  the  other  party.  But  when  we  compare  these  steps  of 
Cyrill  with  his  character  as  previously  exhibited ;  when  we  follow  them 
in  their  measured  and  gradual  progress  to  the  final  results ; — it  be* 
oomes  quite  probable  that  he  commenced  so  gentiy,  only  because  iiie 
reigning  influence  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  at  first  too 
strong  for  him ;  and  that  he  meant  to  prepare  with  cunning  pofioy 
the  more  decided  steps  which  were  to  follow  in  due  time. 

Soon  after  the  breaking-out  of  the  disputes  at  Constantinople,  Cyzill 
took  part  in  them  by  publishing  two  works  of  his  o?m,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  refrained  wholly  from  alluding  to  the  name  or  the  person  d 
Nestorius.  One  of  these  was  a  program  referring  to  the  approachiDg 
Easter  festival,^  which,  conformably  to  the  usage  of  the  Aiezandzian 
bishops,  he  issued  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  fi^ts.  It  being 
customary  on  such  occasions  to  treat  such  topics  of  faith  or  morals  as 
were  adapted  to  the  season,  Cyrill  chose  for  his  topic  on  this  occasioii 
the  peculiar  character  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  as  compared  with  tU 
other  divine  messengers  and  prophets,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of 
the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ.^  Next,  he  took  up  the  same  doc- 
trinal subject  in  a  long  admonitory  letter,  addressed,  BSter  the  Easter 
festival,  to  the  Egyptian  monks.  In  both  these  writings,  he  carried  oat 
tiie  distinction  between  an  essential  and  natural  imion,  and  a  bardj 
relative,  moral  communion  of  God  with  humanity.  He  represented  the 
transfer  of  predicates,  and  hence  also  the  designation  of  Mary  with  the 
titie  ^eoTOKoc,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former :  he  labored 
to  show  that,  unless  the  former  were  adopted  with  fdl  the  consequences 

^  Vid.  Socrat  VII.  7.  appear  ander  the  name  of  bomilies,  (^ 

*  It  was  also  rnmored  of  Cyrill,  that  bish-  hm^)  perhape  becaase  thej  answered  the 
oprics  coald  be  obtained  of  h'im  fbr  monej,  twofold  pnrpose  of  being  read  before  the 
br  persons  wholly  nnworthr  of  the  office.  Alexandrian  chnrch,  and  of  being  MOt  to 
Bee  Isidor.  Pelnsiot  1.  II.  ep'.  127.  other  Egyptian  chnrcbes. 

*  Libellns  paschalis,  ypi^tuara  iroax^^  ^  The  17Ui  among  hia  homili»  paerhilfi 
Among  the  works  of  Cyrill,  these  letteri 
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wUch  flowed  horn  it,  Christ  would  be  represented  as  a  mere  man,  whom 
God  employed,  like  other  men,  as  an  instroment ;  and  that  accordingly 
Christ  could  not  be  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  In  his  second  work, 
Cyiili  expressly  states  the  reason  why  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress tins  letter  to  the  monks.  Evil  reports — he  said  —  had  got 
among  them  ;^  and  people  were  abroad,  who  sought  to  disturb  their  sim- 
ple fiadth,  by  starting  such  questions  as  whether  Mary  ought  to  be 
eaDed  daonwor  or  not.  He  observed,  in  the  first  place,  very  justly,  that 
b  were  better,  if  these  persons  (who  had  no  call  whatever  to  teach,  and 
who  for  the  most  part  were  wholly  destitute  of  any  regular  education) 
would  abstain  altogether  from  such  questions,  and  not  agitate  anew 
tbose  matters  which  even  the  best  cultivated  minds  could  scarcely  con- 
template as  seen  through  a  glass  darkly.  This  reason  surely  ought  to 
hMiwe  prevented  Gyrill  himseU'  from  writing  his  letter  ;  but  he  supposed 
tfami,  masmuch  as  such  questions  had  already  begun  to  be  agitated 
among  them,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  refuting 
the  80[^iisms  of  their  opponents,  and  of  securing  their  own  fiuth  against 
ihme  assaults.  But  among  the  Egyptian  monks,  who  were  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  and  by  their 
peculiar  mode  of  training  were  least  of  all  prepared  or  inclined  to 
reoeye  the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine,  the  danger  of  being  infected 
by  errors  which  emanated  from  Constantinople  was  hardly  so  groat  as 
to  call  for  any  extraordinary  precautions.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  be 
evident  that  Cyrill  was  not  altogether  in  earnest  in  what  he  here  said  : 
it  may  rather  have  been  his  express  design,  instead  of  suppressing,  to 
finnent  the  dispute,  and  add  to  its  importance.  The  Egyptian  monks 
were,  in  truth,  the  willing  and  ready  tools  of  the  Alexandrian  bishops 
in  their  controversies ;  and  Cyrill  must  undoubtedly  have  been  aware 
how  easily  the  passions  of  these  people  could  be  excited  on  matters 
of  this  sort 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that,  from  various  quarters,  Cyrill  was 
vaproached^  for  having  made  such  an  attack  on  Nestorius,  on  the 
groimd  of  mere  reports,  as  he  himself  had  avowed  ;  an  attack  which, 
owing  to  the  position  maintained  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
drarch,  must  necessarily  create  a  great  sensation.  Cyrill  now  declared 
that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  open  and  expound  the  pure  doctrine, 
in  order  to  set  at  rest  the  nunds  of  those  who  had  taken  oflfence  at  the 
reported  explanations  of  Nestorius.^  He  defended  himself  against  the 
CMurge  of  uncharitableness  and  love  of  dispute,  by  alleging  what,  in 
nch  cases,  hypocrisy,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  love,  may  easily  wear 
on  the  lips,  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  charity,  but 
eoold  yield  nothing  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  he  could  not  remain  silent, 

1  Opv^Xoi  Ttvic  xo^^"^'  necessary  to  inflict  on  mortal  men  on  ao- 

*  See  ep.  VI.  and  VII.  amon^  his  letters,  coant  of  personal  grieyanceSf  fall  upon  the 

The  Tenerable  abbot  Isidore  oi   Pelusiam,  living  church.    Prepare  not  the  way  for 

wim  mi^ht  oroperly  address  Cyrill  in  a  oar-  perpetaal  divisions  in  the  charch  onder  the 

OiiB  lone  of  aothority,  wrote  to  him  thus:  pretence  of  piety."    L.  L  ep.  370. 

**Ptit  an  end  to  the  dispnte,  lest  you  brinff  '  £p.  6.    iKOvda^iir&eioof  ovdpincoif  dutb 

down  vpon  yoondf  the  jadgmeni  of  Go£  rwv  ^^9/90^1^' a^rov,  in  the  II.  ep.  to  Nattor 

Lei  not  the  panishment  whix£  yoa  deem  it  Zuipfiw  tf^fomt  i§iryiiomw  wtpiftf^ftimMf 
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irben  scandal  had  been  (^ren  to  all  the  chnroiifla  of  flie  Bonan  enpn; 
that»  by  remaining  olent  under  soch  droumataneea,  he  would  inonr  Ae 
charge  of  a  serious  dereliction  finom  dnij  in  the  s^of  GodL  Ha  alio 
hints  at  the  reasons  which  induced  hhn,  in  that  aMreti  to  dieiMiik%t(> 
abstain  as  yet  from  all  personal  attacks,  and  to  use  langiiage  iriuok  was 
stiU  so  fiur  fix>m  being  vehement.  He  says^  that  he  midit  justly  IiMia  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  on  every  perscm  who  refused  to  eaU  Maiy  Ihe 
mother  of  God ;  but  he  had  as  yet  forbore  from  so  doing,*  finr  Hie  mkb 
of  Nestorius ;  —  lest  many  might  say  tiiat  the  Hthap  iffAUaomukia  or 
the  EgyfUan  9jpwd  had  condemned  him.  It  is  easy  to  see,  thafcOyriU 
was  anxious  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  hunting  up  heresiea  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion,  —  a  reproach  to  which  events  still  freak  in  the 
memories  of  all  ^  easily  exposed  him* 

Nestorius  must,  of  course,  have  been  greatly  exdted  by  ilus  letter, 
soon  dispersed  atfroad,  in  which  the  doctnne  tau^t  by  lum  was  r^re- 
aented  as  conflicting  witii  the  very  essence  of  Christianity ; — a  letter,  the 
design  and  purport  of  which,  no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  inoidMite 
at  Constantinople  could  be  at  any  loss  to  understand,  and  whidi  pat  a 
new  weapon  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonists  at  Constantinople ;  and 
the  more  so,  since,  from  Cyiill's  own  declarati<«  afterwarda,  thai  his 
address  was  aimed  against  the  reported  scriptural  expositions  of  l^nto- 
lius,  it  was  apparent  that  the  above-mentioned  discourse  first  held  by 
Nestorius  was  the  real  object  of  his  attack. 

When  Cyrill  learned  how  much  Nestorius  had  been  annoyed  by  his 
letter  to  the  monks,  he  wrote  to  him  personally  in  justification  of  himselt 
It  was  not  Mb  letter  assuredly,  he  tiiought,  which  had  given  rise  to 
disturbances  on  account  of  the  faith ;  but  it  was  what  Nestorius  was 
supposed  to  have  said,  whether  he  had  sidd  it  or  not  There  were 
many,  he  a&med,  who  were  ready  to  deny  that  they  could  any  longer 
call  Christ  Grod,  or  anything  more  than  an  instrument  of  the  Deity. 
How  could  he  (Cyrill)  remain  silent,  when  injury  was  done  to  the  fiuth, 
and  so  many  were  disturbed  ?  ^  Would  he  not  have  made  himself  si- 
swerable  for  his  imtimely  silence  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ! 
Indeed,  what  was  he  to  do  now  ?  Cyrill  hypocritically  represented  the 
matter,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  consulting  with  Nestorius  himself  as  to 
how  he  should  act,  since  he  had  been  inquired  of  by  the  Roman  bisbop 
Ccolestin  and  by  a  Roman  svnod,  whether  the  writing  dispersed  abroad 
under  the  name  of  Nestonus,  which  had  created  everywhere  great 
offence,  should  be  considered  as  his  or  not.  Cyrill  says  he  did  not 
himself  know  how  that  writing  had  been  conveyed  to  Rome  ;  altfaoo^ 
doubtiess  he  knew  all  about  it.  He  afiected  to  doubt  whether  that  & 
course  had  really  proceeded  from  Nestorius,  although  his  animadvov 
sions  on  Nestorius  in  this  letter  showed  clearly  enough  that  he  had  no 
doubts  on  the  subject ;  and  altiiough,  in  case  he  entertained  any,  his 

^Ep.TL  that  a  sermon  of  Ncstoriiis  thoiild  havi 

'  Ott  fremx$«a  n>(rro  d(*  oMv  Ti£uf .  produced  sach   important   effects   among 

*  In  the  case  of  ChrjMstom,  of  which  jSgrptian  monks,  vfao  were  so  Httls  capaMs 

we  sfaaU  speali  hereafter.  oc  beiqg  aSfocted  bgr  a  tendooc^  of  this  toit 

*Aiihifdl|j  to  bi«Q«Qiivsd,hoiitf«^.  . 
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ontdnct  would  only  have  been  the  more  censamble.  Thos  then  Cytill 
eoicludes,  that  Nestorins  was  bound  rather  to  find  fauh  with  himself, 
than  with  him.  It  would  be  his  better  coarse  to  correct  what  he  had 
said,  BO  as  to  pat  an  end  to  the  scandal  which  the  whole  world  had  taken. 
If  anything  had  escaped  him,  even  in  oral  discourse,  which  he  had 
occasioa  to  regret,  he  ought,  after  nature  reflection,  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take, and  no  longer  hedtato  to  call  Maty  the  mother  of  God. 

This  letter  of  Cyrill  was,  of  course,  not  calculated  to  mend  or  to 
mitigate  the  injuir  he  had  done  to  Nestorius ;  for  this  very  letter, 
notwitJistanding  all  its  assurances  of  love,  contained,  in  fact,  the  severest 
charges  which  could  be  alleged  against  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  as  such. 
Although  Nestorius  ugnified  as  much  in  his  reply  to  Cyrill,  yet  he 
answered  him  in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Into  the  specific  matter  of 
Cyrill's  letter  he  fi)rbore  to  enter  at  large,  but  sought  only  to  refute 
the  charges  brought  against  hia  doctrine  in  Cyrill's  address  to  the  monks, 
and  to  retort  the  same  accusations,  under  another  form,  upon  Cytill 
himself.  In  so  doing,  he  indulged  himself,  it  must  be  allowed,  though 
ID  a  different  way,  in  the  same  unwarrantable  license,  which  his  oppo- 
nent had  taken,  of  misrepresentation  and  false  charges.  Instead  of 
entering  into  Cyrill's  train  of  thought,  in  holding  fast  to  the  expressions, 
"  God  was  bom,"  "  God  suffered,"  and  the  like,  which  might  flow  out 
of  tlie  theory  of  the  transfer  of  predicates,  he  accused  him  of  falling 
into  Pagan,  Apollinarian,  and  Arian  erroi-a,  and  still  worse,  —  of  repre- 
senting God  as  capable  of  passion.  But  he  was  surely  right,  when  he 
said  that  the  sacred  scriptures  uniformly  give  such  predicates,  not  to 
tbe  Godhead,  but  to  Christ,  which  name  designates  the  union  of  the 
two  natures.  Hence,  moreover,  it  was  hia  opinion,  that  Mary  should 
be  called  rather  the  mother  of  Christ,  (tp(oroTO«oc,)  than  the  mother  of 
Ood.  After  having  calicd  upon  Cyrill  to  examine  more  closely  into 
the  doctrine  of  scripture,  so  as  to  perceive  this,  he  ironically  thanked 
him  for  sympathizing  so  deeply  with  those  whose  peace  had  been  d» 
tnrbed,  and  for  extending  his  anxieties  even  to  the  aff^rs  in  Constanti- 
Dople.  He  might  rest  assured,  however,  that  he  had  been  wrongly 
in&nncd,  perhaps  by  clergymen  of  Constantinople  like  minded  with 
himself ;  for  everything  there  was  in  the  most  favorable  condition ;  — 
the  Christian  knowledge  of  his  flock  daily  improving,  and  the  emperor 
rejcHcing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  chureh.  Nestorius  could  not  Uiere- 
fcre,  at  this  time,  have  been  aware  of  any  threatening  danger.  Cyrill 
did  not  leave  tlits  letter  unanswered:  he  complained,  in  his  reply,  of  the 
ealomnies  of  worthless  men,  who  dared  to  criminate  him,  especially  in 
tbe  councils  of  the  higher  officers  of  state. ^  He  next  repeats  the  admt^ 
mtions  of  his  first  letter,  unfolds  anew  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
nmon  of  natures,  and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  which  Ke»- 
torins  had  drann  from  it  in  his  letter.^ 

1  Tof  -rCni  hr  nt^i  ovvmiauf  naifu^T^-  ihni  in  Ihe  outset  Neatoriua  (CGmed  to  bar* 

taiirrtt   iiaHara.     These   persons   wonld  ihose  who  were  in  Bnthority  latber  in  hb 

■ManUj-  be  ucrae  to  ■  bishop  wbo  wu  •■>  bror  than  oppOMd  to  bim. 

tad  of  inienn«ddling  with  political  afbin.  ■  Ep.  IV. 
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.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  die  mj  was  opened  ftr  A 
Oaa  between  the  two  patrisrchfi,  wliidi,  eoaU  it  posMhiy  hst?*  beet 
broQi^t  sboaty  would  We  fiieiMtatftd  ilie  snppreanon,  «l  kaak  §»% 
tune,  of  the  controyeisieB  now  in  the  bod*  A  prasNtarcf  lbs  Akin» 
drian  church,  by  the  name  of  Lamwrn,  came  to  Opi>Btaptinopl»»  f 
mediator  of  peace ;  an  office  which  he  had  probably  undeitakeaiiiF  hii 
own  accord.  Althouj^  Nestoriua  hadahready  detennmed  tobivak of 
the  correspondence  entirely ,  yet  the  sjMrit  dT  Ghiisftiaii  hvfe  bj  'MA 
Lampon  seemed  to  be  actuated,  eiertdl  an  inflnenoe  over  him^.^Mh 
JK>thing  else  could  have  done.  Nestoriua  was  persuaded  to  write  om 
more  wort  letter  to  Gyriil ;  ^  a  letter  wliich  ererywheie  hrsattiiwr  siB>> 
eerity,  and  in  its  few  words  presents  a  £Eur  image  ci  the  wiifter^  hMil 
<<  Nodiing  is  of  more  power,  he  writes,  ^^  thsm  Christiaa  geattenssSi 
By  this  man's  nught  I  have  been  conquered  ;*  fi>r  I  confess  that  I  am 
seised  with  great  fear,  when  I  peroeive  in  any  man  the  spirit  of  Christ 
ian  gentleness ; — it  is  as  if  Ood  dwelt  in  him."  ^  It  may  perhapaJmre 
been  a  oonsequence  of  this  peaceful  disposition,  then  cherished  by  Iie» 
tonus,  that  the  {»reabyter  Anastasius  himself  who  was  the  origjbal 
author  of  the  dispute,  made  an  attempt  towards  recondfing  thoae  mmat 
bers  of  the  clergy  at  Con8tantino{He  who  had  broken  off  firom  iU* 
Jowship  with  their  patriarch.^  But  the  opposition  of  the  two  pariiaa  Is 
eadi  other  had  already  gone  too  far  to  allow  this  dispositioii  of  Nee- 
lorius  to  be  of  any  long  continuance,  or  such  a  negotiation  to  cone  to 
any  favorable  issue. 

.  Gyriil  constantly  kept  up  the  connection  with  the  party  opposed  to 
Nestorius  amongst  tibe  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  at  Constantino[^.  He 
covertly  directed  their  steps,  which  could  easily  be  done,  since  doubt- 
less the  Alexandrian  patnarchs  were  always  accustomed  to  *»^^^*f^ 
their  agents  (^anoKptataptoi^  near  the  impenal  residence.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  so  ambitious  and  violent  a  man  as  Gyriil  would  necessarily 
have  many  enemies  among  his  own  clergy;  and  these  now  Bought 
{MTotection  and  support  from  Nestorius.  They  placed  in  his  hands 
many  charges  against  their  bishop ;  charges  for  which  the  latter,  by  his 
Iffbitrary  and  violent  proceedings,  had  doubtless  given  just  oecanon; 
and  it  would  seem  that  these  compltdnts  were  at  first  received  and 
entertained  at  the  imperial  court.  In  a  person  of  Gyrill's  eharactsr, 
this  circumstance  woidd  probably  create  an  impression,  that  disappointed 
vanity  and  revenge  had  now  led  Nestorius  to  urn  at  ruining  turn ;  but 
fears  for  the  disposition  of  the  court  at  Constantinople,  which  sdH 
seemed  favorably  inclined  to  Nestorius,  would  counsel  bun  to  prudaUM. 
Peserving  of  notice  in  this  regard,  is  particularly  Gyrill's  answer  to  a 
memorial  of  the  events  which  had  there  transpired,  sent  to  him  by  the 
(dei^  who  espoused  his  cause  in  Gonstantinople>    Laying  it  to  the 

^  Ep.  HL  in  the  Greek,  and  in  a  Latin  translatioii  hj 

s  ^6^  S/ioXoyu  KocT^a^M  inXuv  nepl  Marias  Mercator, — which  last  containf  a 

W&aav  mvToc  uv^jpoc  xpf^rtavun?!'  imetKeiav,  good  deal  more  than  the  Greek,  and  fOOM- 

6f  tywt^fievov  MTf  rdv  t^eov  Kumifiivifv,  times  helps  to  coRoct  the  laitecv  thoogh  a 

*  See  Cyrill.  ep.  S.  most  itself  also  ■ometimet  be  UMiimri 

^  Sp.  6.    This  remaikable  docnmoit  has  bjr  the  Greek.    Aooordmg  Id  tlit  mtfim' 

sonadowmlontiAtiio  diftmit  ibmii^^  wmiftitmm^fm^iiliMnm  MewitQr,tMi 
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duurge  of  Nefltorhis  that  lie  had  instigated  worthless  men  to  appear  as 
Cjn^'^  accusers,  he  says,  ^^  Let  him  know  that  I  hare  no  fear  of  the 
jonmej  (to  Constantinople,)  nor  of  my  being  able  to  answer  those 
persons,  when  it  u  the  proper  time.  For  in  due  coarse  the  providence 
of  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  slight  and  unimportant  things  as  occasions 
fer  assembling  a  synod,  and  through  its  means  his  church  is  purified, 
io  that  it  preserves  the  noble  &ith  untarnished.  But  let  not  the 
wretdied  man  suppose,  that,  even  though  the  persons  who  by  his 
instigation  #ould  accuse  us  were  more  in  number  and  more  important 
tiian  they  are,  he  is  to  be  judge  over  us;  for  when  I  come  to  Constanti- 
nople, I  shall  protest  against  this,  and  he  himself  will  have  to  answer 
for  tiie  bad  reports  which  are  abroad  concerning  him."  We  see  from 
is,  that  the  thought  of  Nestorius  presiding  over  a  synod,  as  Us  judge, 
a  tiling  peculiarly  intolerable  to  Cyrill's  vanity.  Nestorius  had 
been  the  first  to  propose  a  synod,  to  assemble  at  Constantinople  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  these  and  other  matters;  but  although  this 
proposition  had  come  from  his  adversaries,  yet  Cyrill  was  satisfied  with 
it;— for,  as  it  here  appears  evident,  he  conceived  the  hope  that,  bj 
adroit  management,  he  should  succeed  in  converting  this  synod  into  an 
Bostrument  for  the  overthrow  of  Nestorius  and  his  system.  He  wrote, 
tfierefore,  to  the  above-mentioned  ecclesiastics,  that  everything  from 
the  sermons  of  Nestorius  which  could  be  used  to  his  disadvantage, 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  until  the  proper  time^^  unless  a  change 
took  place  in  him.  Those  ecclesiastics  had  transmitted  to  him  a 
complaint  drawn  up  in  very  severe  language  against  Nestorius,  and 
designed  for  the  emperor,  in  making  use  of  which  they  wished  to  follow 
the  judgment  of  Cyrill.  The  latter,  however,  chose  to  withhold  the 
document,  because  he  feared  an  unfavorable  impression  would  he 
treated  by  its  severity?  He  substituted  in  place  of  this  another 
memorial,  craftily  prepared  by  himself,  in  which  he  preferred  they 
shofdd  act  first,  not  on  the  offensive,  but  on  the  defensive  against 
Nestorius.  In  this  instrument,  they  protested  against  his  judicial 
authority ;  and,  to  justify  the  step,  they  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
cause  from  which  the  hostility  of  Nestorius  proceeded,  which  gave 
them  a  convenient  opportunity  for  bringing  out  on  this  occasion  the 
complaint  against  his  orthodoxy.  Ii\  case  their  adversaries  persisted 
in  tneir  accusations,  they  were  to  appeal  to  another  tribund.  This 
memorial,  Cyrill  wrote  to  them,  was  to  be  delivered  only  when  it  should 
be  found  necessary.  He  would  himself  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
choose  certain  bishops  and  monks,  wise  and  pious  men,  and  send  them 
on  to  Constantinople ;  for  he  should  not  rest  easy,  until,  as  he  cantingly 

letter  of  CvrUl  was  directed  to  his  agents  dressed  to  the  clergy  of  another  dioceae, 

(Apocrisiani)  at  Constantinople.    On  the  who  had  entered    into  combination  with 

otlwr  hand,  according  to  the  Greek  docn-  Cyrill,  than  to  agents  taken  from  his  own 

■lent,  it  was  directed  to  the  schismatic  cler-  clenis.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  th« 

gy  at  Constantinople.    At  all  events,  the  Greek  title  is  the  right  one. 

ndTice  with  regard  to  the  petition  to  the  ^  'Ewf i  koX  oA^  iroA^  hnovpoyraiiykXii' 

emperor,  which   had   been    submitted   to  mra  ix  ruv  kirrynncw  airrov^  ^^wc^oovrai 

Cyrill'to  inspection,  is  closely  connected  with  Icic  fuupow, 

Ate  letter;  and  thie  adTice  airaredly  aeema  >  Iva  f4  ktnpixiAn  ^mv  ^uv:  aoff. 

aodi  aum  mw  duu  whidi  wonld  be  ad-  yfipffmgri  ftmf  M  rtli  fitmUug  ^  mipnim^ 
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expressed  it,  he  had  fought  out  the  battle  for  the  salvation  of  all  to  &e 
end.  Moreover,  he  was  already  preparing  to  write  such  letters  wdA 
to  9uch  persons  as  the  case  demcmaedy 

To  create  an  influence  against  Nestorius  at  the  court,  Cyrill,  in  the 
year  429,  had  written  two  works,  in  which  he  expounded  his  own 
inews,  as  above  described,  and  controverted  the  opinions  attributed  to 
Nestorius  ;  but  without  enga^g  in  any  personal  attack  on  Nestorius, 
or  even  mentioning  his  name.  One  of  these  works  he  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Theodosius  11.  himself,  and  to  the  empress  Eudocia ;  the 
other  to  that  all-powerful  woman,  the  Augusta  Pulcheria,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  emperor's  sisters.  A  passage  in  the  letter  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  which  the  emperor  sent  to  Gyi^,  might  lead  us  to  conjecture, 
that  Gyrill  had  very  good  and  special  reasons  for  addressing  himself  to 
Pulcheria ;  that  he  had  been  informed,  by  means  of  his  secret  spies  at 
Constantinople,  of  a  misunderstanding,  of  which  perhaps  Nestorius 
himself  had  been  the  occasion,  between  the  emperor  and  his  sistor, 
who  otherwise  possessed  so  much  influence  with  him;  and  that  he 
hoped  to  turn  this  connection  with  Pulcheria  to  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  court  party  which  favored  Nestorius :  for  he  b  aflerwards  ac- 
cused by  the  emperor  of  having  taken  this  stop,  either  because  he  had 
contrived,  in  a  way  unbefitting  his  station,  to  get  knowledge  of  &e 
breach  between  the  emperor  and  his  sister,  or  because  he  had  sou^t 
to  sow  discord  between  them.  And  this  accusation  brought  agi^ost 
Cyrill  harmonizes  with  an  ancient  story,  which  intimates  that  Nesto- 
rius had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  by  leading  her  brother 
to  suspect  her  of  having  entered  into  some  illicit  connection  vrith  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court.^  This  supposition  is  rendered  probable 
likewise  by  similar  examples  in  the  history  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs.* 

It  had  often  been  the  case  before,  that  the  bishops  of  the  contending 
church  parties  in  the  East  endeavored  to  secure  the  victory  on  their 
side,  by  forming  a  connection  with  the  bishops  of  Borne.     To  this 

*  Undoabtedly   Cyrill    anderstood  very  suited  to  the  collocation  of  the  words  as 

irell  what  persons  at  Constantinople    he  that  followed  in  the  text    And  had  this 

dioold  address,  and  how  he  could  best  work  been    the    accusation,    Theodosius    would 

upon  them  so  as  to  accomplish  his  desi^s  have  been  as  much  excited  against  Nestori- 

at  the  court.    The  most  instructive  expla-  us  as  Pulcheria  was. 
nation  of  all  these  points  is  contained  in  a        *  Afterwards,  too,  it  is  always  to  Pnlch*- 

tetter  of  his  archdeacon  and  syncell,  wliich  ria  that  the  merit  is  ascribed  of  having 

ire  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  when  we  especially  contributed,  by  her  ceal  for  the 

oome  to  speak  of  somewhat  later  events.  orthodox  faith,  to  bring  about  the  snppiw- 

'  The  obscure  passt^  in  Suidos,  under  sion  of  the  Ncstorian  heresy.    The  language 

the  word  Pulcheria.    'HILavXxepia  tooovtw  of   the    synccll    already  mentioned,  lo   a 

iltufcl    rhv    fierrropiovj  uf    nwf  ^t?.ovvTac  bishop  of*  Constantinople,  during  the  later 

uuivav  6ia^pvX?^Lv^  6n  nopveiav  npdc  rdv  transactions,  may  serve  as   an  example: 

ddeX^dv  afr^  Seodoaiov  rdv  fiaai}Ja  du^ake  Festina  supplicari  dominte  ancillae  Dei  Fol- 

Tlw7^X^pia;  6  Nearoping  koI  did.  rovro  oVtuc  chcriae  Angustse,  ut  iterum  jionat  Ofiinma 

^  a^f  kfuauTo^  iXoidopel  ydp  air^v  elg  8uam  pro  l>omino  Christo ;  that  is,  in  behalf 

Tdv    Toie   fiaylarpov    TiaxTJivov    "ktyoiuvw.  of  the  cause  of  Cyrill.    When  Pulcheria 

The  sense  of  this  passage  might  perhaps  reigned  with  Marcian,  the  Egyptian  bishopi, 

also  be  construed  thus,  that  Nestonus  had  during  the  first  session  of  the  cluneal  of 

accused  her  before  the  Panlinus  there  men-  Chal^on,  shouted :  H  kiy-vma  Netrmpiaf 

tkmed,  of  forbidden  imeKOorse  with  her  i^aXe.  SeeHardain.Concil.T.ILf.74,B. 
biodier}  bti  thii  rondtriiig  if  not  ao  well 
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means  Gjrill  now  resorted.  He  sent  to  Ccelestin,  bishop  of  Rome,  % 
report  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  taught  bj  Nestorius.  It  is  plain 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  took  the  liberty  of  making  many  untrue  statements, 
80  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  Orientals,  that  the  step  had  been  taken, 
not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Earlier  than 
this  he  had  complained  to  Nestorius,  that  his  sermons  had  given 
great  offence  at  Rome ;  (see  above ;)  and  he  had  pretended  to  ask  him 
what  was  to  be  done.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  Cyrill,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  on  this 
occasion,  without  being  asked,  to  the  Roman  bishop ;  for  his  letter  k 
not  a  reply  to  one  which  he  had  received.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have 
been  CjrW,  himself  who  caused  the  sermons  of  Nestorius  to  be  trans- 
lated, and  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the  first  to  make 
them  known.  Next,  in  his  letter  to  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he* 
represents  the  matter  as  though  he  had  been  led  first  by  the  report  of 
Nestorius  to  the  R(»nan  bishop,  to  write  to  the  latter  in  his  own 
defence ;  but  this  statement  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  contents 
and  tone  of  the  letter  to  the  bishop  Coelestin ;  for  Cyrill  surely  would 
not  have  omitted  to  mention  in  his  own  letter  that  of  Nestorius,  if  his 
own  had  been  occasioned  by  it.  This  epistle  was  composed  in  a  style 
well  fitted  to  win  the  favorable  verdict  of  a  Roman  bishop,  anxious  to 
establish  his  authority  as  jud^e  over  the  whole  church  ;  for  he  wrote 
to  him,  that  he  left  it  to  his  decision  whether  he  (Cyrill)  ought  or 
ought  not  to  announce  to  Nestorius  the  withdrawal  from  him  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  He  requested  him  to  make  known  his 
decbion  by  letters  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  East ;  for  this  would  have 
for  its  effect  to  unite  them  all  together  in  the  defence  of  the  pure 
doctrine.  To  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  a  certain  deacon  Posidoniua, 
Cyrill  at  the  same  time  entrusted,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  bishop,  a 
brief  statement  of  the  main  points  in  which  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 
Nestorius  consisted,  and  a  skilful  exposition  of  all  that  was  peculiar 
and  characteristic  in  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine  ;  represented, 
however,  only  in  that  particular  light  in  which  it  must  appear  to  him 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  with  some  unfair  conclusions. 

As  to  Nestorius,  he  too  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
bat  on  another  subject,  and  one,  indeed,  which  was  not  exactly  suited 
to  procure  for  him  a  favorable  hearing.  Four  bishops  from  Italy^, 
deposed  in  the  Pelagian  controversies,  had  some  time  before  taken  up 
their  residence  in  Constantinople.  They  had  complained  of  the  injustice 
done  them,  and  sought  help  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  from  the  emperor.  Nestorius  was  too  much  a  friend  to  justice, 
and  of  too  independent  a  spirit,  to  condemn  these  men  at  once,  without 
ioqniriBg  into  the  matter.  He  wished  to  hear  both  sides,  and  tberefovt 
reported  the  affair  to  the  Roman  bishop,  requestmg  fi^m  him  a  more 
exact  statement  of  the  facts.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  Rome  on 
this  sobiect,  but  received  no  answer;  partly  perhaps  because  the 
Roman  bishop,  being  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  was  obliged  to 
watt  tin  the  letters  could  be  translated,  and  partly  because  the  style 
of  iba  letters  may  not  have  been  aUogetbfir  flatbOTng  to  tbe  Jimm 
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before,  been  <moe  more  restored.    This  is  made  manifest  in  his  letter 
to  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.^ 

The  most  eminent  and  influential  bishops  of  the  Eastern  proTinces  of 
Boman  Asia,^  who  were  attached  partly  to  the  unaltered  system  of 
Theodore,  and  in  part  to  a  very  temperate  and  mild  interpretation 
of  the  same,  looked  with  alarm  at  the  outbreak  of  a  new  schism,  which 
threatened  once  more  to  sever  fix>m  one  another  the  Christian  East 
and  West,  after  the  peace  of  the  church  had,  but  a  very  short  time 
before,  by  tiie  unwearied  pains  of  the  centenarian  bishop  Acacius  of 
Beroea  in  Syria,  been  again  restored.  Among  the  bishops  of^  Syria, 
several  men  were  at  that  time  to  be  found,  who  were  distmguished  for 
profound  knowledge,  genuine  and  ardent  piety,  and  freedom  from  that 
worldly  spirit  by  which  so  many  of  their  colleagues  were  governed. 
By  tiie  relations  of  former  friendship,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  well 
disposed  to  Nestorius,  as  they  were,  by  their  moderate  way  of  thinldng, 
indined  to  take  the  part  of  mediators  of  peace  between  the  two  parties. 
In  this  feeling,  the  person  who  in  rank  stood  first  among  these  bishops, 
John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  wrote  to  Nestorius  with  the  common  under- 
standing of  six  other  bishops  of  this  district,  who  happened  just  then  to 
be  assembled  with  him.  He  transmitted  to  him  the  letters  which  he 
had  received  from  Alexandria  and  Rome,  accompanied  by  remarks  of 
his  own,  distinguished  for  Christian  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  begged 
of  him  so  to  read  the  letters  which  he  sent,  as  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  those  impulses  of  passion,  out  of  which  the  hurtful 

r'  't  of  dispute  and  self-will  were  wont  to  spring  ;  nor  yet  to  despise 
matter,  which  might  lead  to  an  irremediable  evil ;  —  but  with 
friends  of  the  same  mind  with  himself,  to  whom  he  must  allow  the 
liberty  of  impartially  telling  him  the  truth,  to  inquire  with  caknness 
what  ought  to  be  done.  He  presented  before  him  the  danger  of  the 
new  rupture  which  threatened  to  take  place.  What  insolence  would 
not  opponents  who  had  already  arrogated  so  much  to  themselves, 
aasume  after  reading  these  letters !  ^  He  regretted  that  the  whole 
dispute  had  arisen  about  a  bare  word,  which  in  fact,  even  according  to 
the  opimon  of  Nestorius  himself,  might  be  used  in  a  right  sense,  and 
had  already  been  used  in  this  sense  by  many  church-teachers.  The 
Boman  bishop  had,  indeed,  allowed  him  but  a  short  respite  of  only  ton 
days ;  but  he  needed  not  even  so  short  a  space  as  this  for  reflection.  He 
could  in  a  few  hours  decide  as  to  the  explanation  which  should  be  g^ven ; 
for  he  needed  not  hesitate  to  approve  a  term  whose  fundamental  sense, 
according  to  the  right  understanding  of  it,  he  certainly  did  not  reject. 
He  called  upon  him  to  offer  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 

1  In  diis  letter  he  says,  for  example,  with  &ir6  tuv  ypofiftartiv  toOtuv  ira/^ftiijiaf  m«f 

rtgaid  to  the  determinations  of  the  Roman  oCk  iaovraij  xai  noi4  of>  xph^^"*^*^  ^^^  ^H'^ 

tynod :  O^  avayKti  nei^eo^ai  voi^  6vTex<h  icaf^firfm^    Unless  we  suppose,  that  the  pa- 

flipovc  T9f  irpdf  diraaav  Hfv  dvotp  notvuviac,  triarch  is  speaking  here  simplj  jmt  omim- 

s  llie  soKmlled  ivaTohxoi.  no$in, — which,  howerer,  is  not  probable,— 

*  A  remarkable  expression  in  the  letter  we  find  here  a  hint  of  the  many  attacks  which 

of  the  patriarch :  'Evtnifoap  yap,  uf  il  npd  the  bishops  of  Eastern  Asia  had  alrea47 

Tutf  vvv  amoToXhmjv  ypoftfioryv  ol  mAXol  had  to  endare. 
Ic^anoi  kawf  uaff  4|^>  vvv  ^{pa^flyicvoc,  rfr 
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peace  of  the  churcL  What  the  patriarch  John  here  advised  fais  fiiead, 
agreed,  in  fact,  with  the  sentiments  wMch  he  himaelf  had  abeady 
expressed,  of  his  own  accord,  on  a  previous  occasion ;  and  acoordia^ 
Nestorius  in  his  replj,  after  having  ezfdained  the  origin  of  the  whob 
dispute,  sud  that  ho  had  nothing  to  object  to  the  term  ^fdronv,  pnyvided 
enlv  it  was  guarded  against  misrepresentation,  and  nndentood  m  a 
right  sense,  as  designating  the  nnion^  of  the  two  natures.  But  wilk 
regard  to  the  habitual  arrogance  of  the  Egyptian— he  wrote  to  the 
patriarch  John  —  there  was  no  reason  why  he,  m  particular,  ahoald  be 
surprised  at  it ;  for  he  had  before  him  many  old  examples  oi  the  same 
thing.^  Nestorius  was  then  hoping  for  a  general  ecclesiastical  asaemUy, 
at  which  this  controversy  could  easily  be  dbposed  of  by  a  general  agree- 
ment. He  had  no  presentiment  at  that  time  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
opposite  party  at  court. 

Had  this  plan  of  Nestorius  been  adopted,  the  dispute  mi^t  still 
have  been  for  the  present  suppressed,  although  indeed  only  tar  the 
moment ;  since  the  opposition  of  the  two  doctrinal  tendencies  lying 
at  the  root  of  this  controversy  about  the  term  ^e&nmot  would  most 
assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  openly  manifest  itself. 

But,  by  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Gyrill,  the  dispute  about  a  word  wiA 
which  the  Syrian  church  also  was  satisfied,  was  converted  into  a  contest 
between  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  two  churches.  CyriU  determmed 
to  act  as  the  executor  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Roman  synod.  In 
this  year,  480,  he  sent  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  a  synod  held  at  Alexan- 
dria, to  Nestorius,  in  which,  conformably  to  the  sentence  pronounced  at 
Rome,  he  was  for  summoning  him,  the  tturd  and  last  time,  to  recant 
He  laid  before  him  the  system  of  doctrines  which  he  must  confess  as 
the  true  system,  and  unfolded  in  twelve  formulas  of  condemnation 
(6vadefiaTiafMi^  what  he  had  to  recant.  These  explanations,  however, 
contamed  nothing  else  than  the  Egyptian  creed  carried  out  in  opposition 
to  the  rigidly  Antiochian  system,  as  it  had  been  expressed  by  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  —  a  hamc  fvauc^  (natural  union)  as  opposed  to  the 
ivoctc  Kor'  iiiav,  eldoidav  (union  by  worth,  favor) —  a  ft'CHTif,  and  not  a  owofcM 
(union,  and  not  conjunction) —  which  last  formula  expressed  too  little. 
One  Son  of  Grod,  one  Christ  out  of  two  natures ;  or,  as  he  preferred  to 
say,  formed  of  two  different  things  into  an  indissoluble  unity .^  In  the 
one  Logos  who  had  become  man,  the  different  divine  and  human  predi- 
cates were,  indeed,  still  to  be  distinguished  ;  but  not  so  the  two 
natures.  Both  kinds  of  predicates  were  to  be  referred  to  one  and  the 
same  Logos,  who  became  man.  One  Logos  with  his  own  proper  body .^ 
Hence  the  unconditional  transfer  of  predicates ;  —  as,  for  example,  &at 
Mary  had  corporeally  borne  the  Logos  from  God  who  became  flirah  ;^ 

^  Propter  unitionis  rationem.  had  before  existed  between  the  Egyplitt 

'  De  oonsaeta  Ycro   JEgyptii   pnesitm-    and  Syrian  drarcfaes. 
tione  maxime  tiia  religiositaa  noo  debet        '  'fU  d»o  koI  6tai^6puv  wpayftanw  df  h»- 


hL  ^eoO  Xoyoif, 
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I  LogM  £ram  Ood  had  Bofered  and  been  crucified  acoordinff  to 
h,^ete. 

ilep  cf  tibe  biahop  CjnD  gate  the  whole  matter  a  diflerenttom; 
Mm  Hiereby  neceflBarilj  conrerted  from  a  penonal  attack  on 
m  into  an  attack  on  the  form  of  doctrine  tan^t  in  die  8 jrico- 
-ehoroh.  So  it  was  considered  hj  the  most  auihoritative.teachers 
Aoreh.  John,  patriarch  of  Aiitioch,  who  stood  at  their  head, 
I'h  necessu^  to  enter  into  a  pabHo  refatstion  of  these  ani^e- 
A  selected  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyros,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates, 
nrpose.*  This  man,  otherwise  distinguished  for  his  Christian 
Son  and  gentleness,  allowed  himself,  however,  in  this  instance, 
ided  hj  Us  dogmatic  zeal,  though  sprin^g  no  doubt  out  of  a 
^Huristian  interest,  into  an  unfair  judgment.  MiXb,  right  he 
omplain  that  Cyrill's  formulas  of  condemnation  fidled  in  accuracy 
RBiil  expression,  and  that  from  this  defect  a  dangerous  reSction 
be  mprehended  on  Christian  knowledge.  With  good  right  he 
id^  Ihat  the  extravagancies  of  expresrion,  which  might  periiaps 
iWed  in  the  compontion  of  Christian  hvmns,  and  in  the  more 
lal  language  of  the  homilies,  would  be  followed  with  dangerous 
wnces  m  doctrinal  language,  and  could  not  be  so  mildlj  judged.' 
tatty  he  felt  himself  bound  to  enter  the  strongest  protest  against 
ig  in  particular,  that  Cyrill  was  bent  on  ma|uQg  a  form  of  doc- 
■pression  which  was  so  mexact,  and  so  liable  to  misconstruction, 
vaiKng  formula  in  the  Oriental  church ;  —  and  for  stigmatiring 
rr,  everything  that  did  not  accord  with  it.  But  still  he  ought 
Imtinguished  the  doctrine  lying  at  bottom  from  the  form  of  the 
ion,  and  not  to  have  attributed  to  Cyrill,  doctrines  which  he 
nive  from  his  assertions  only  by  inferences,  against  which  Cyrill 
sessly  enough  guarded  ;  as  he  did,  in  fact,  contrive  to  find,  in 
iemnatory  sentences  of  Cyrill,  Apollinarian,  Gnostic,  and  Man> 
mors.  Now  as  Cyrill,  in  defending  his  anathemas,  proceeded  in 
m  way  agiunst  Theodoret's  system  of  fidth,  it  was  a  matter  of 
that  although  the  more  temperate  fi>rm  of  the  Syrian  creed 
ttiated  very  nearly  to  that  of  Cyrill,  yet  the  opposition  between 
systems  became  more  and  more  apparent ;  and  the  diflSculty  of 
to  a  calm,  mutual  understancUng  with  regard  to  difierenoes, 

dcoS  Xoyaif   wa&ovra   aafuu   Kot  was,  as  a  general  thing,  characteristic  of 

mnr  ehpKL  the  Syrian  chnrch.    Alexander,  Ushop  of 

SO^  among  the  letters  ci  Theodo-  Hierapolis,  traces  the  whole  oormptxni  of 

dofi^atic  terminology  to  the  eontoondioff 

ii  drcnlatonr  letter  addressed  to  of  the  two  distinct  forms  of  language.    & 

m  monks,  in  opposition  to   the  qnidem  nt  in  festivitatibns  lite  in  praeoniii 

M  «f  QfTill,  ep.  151,  where  he  atqne  doctrinis  indmunspeete  jMffmSinM 

r  the  expression  nsed  concerning  sire  Deum  emxa  ab  orthodoxis  tantnmmodo 

m2  iravirTvpucuc  r2f  Ar/e<v  MiXa  sine  adjectione  diceretur,  tel  Deicidsii  Jo- 

wt  if^vetv  Kot  hraivovc  Su^tivai  dsei  (iMictvmk)  rel  qnia  verUm  moantalwm 

tm  nif  ctfowipoic  ivofuxatv  dvay-  est  cset,  saae  nulla  accnsatione  sunt  disnai 

l^#«Sci,  oit  iay^rii^uv,  iX^  irave.  eo  qnod  MO  dogmatioe  sunt  j^ita  uta. 

ai'da9(t&^6col6vTerovfaKrnipioo  l^iatola  AWxandrl  Hicmpolitam  ad  Theo> 

Ift  hnXauhu  n6  w6d<m  tuU  rotf  doretnm  in  Tragoedia  Irenai  ed.  LapM. 

Mmm  axp^a^tj.     This   mora  ^ip.  Tom.  YIL  c.  94,  fl  347 ;  also  in  opp 

i««n  distinction  bekwizt  litoigiod,  TheodoivCi,  ed.  Hakm.  T.  Y.  ep.  7&: 
md  pR^eriy  dogmatie  ka^giifib 
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Id  the  emperor's  court  at  Constantinople  also,  the  conduct  of  Gyrill 
created  an  impression  rery  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  The  complaints 
of  his  arrogance  and  love  of  power,  which  had  been  already  received 
there  before^  seemed  thereby  to  be  confirmed.  All  the  previous  steps 
<^  Gyrill  in  this  aflhir,  being  placed  along  with  the  last,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  deeply  hud  scheme  for  the  arbitrary  supplanting  of  Nestorius  ; 
but  men  were  determined  not  to  tolerate  this  despotism  which  individ- 
ual Iriflhops  wished  to  exercise  over  the  whole  church,  and  not  to  sacra^ 
fitfe  Nestorius  to  any  such  arbitrary  caprice  of  an  individual.  According 
to  that  system  of  church  constitution  which  alone  was  recognized  at 
Constantinople,  Gyrill's  arbitrary  will  could  gain  no  legal  authority 
from  the  dictatorial  conduct  of  a  Roman  bishop.  Since,  then,  it  had 
already  been  determined  upon  before,  to  assemble  a  general  council  to 
attend  to  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the  wish  of  Nestorius 
bimaelf,  and  aecording  to  the  proposal  of  his  opponents,  —  so,  by  these 
new  events,  ike  prosecution  of  this  purpose  was  hastened  to  a  comple- 
tkm;  f(Mr  the  investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute  by  a  general 
oouncil  would  be  set  over  against  the  arbitrary  decision  of  individual 
bishops  and  synods.  The  emperor  was  resolved  to  approve  nothing  but 
the  decisions  of  such  a  council.  But  as  Constantinople  had  before  (see 
above)  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  so 
now  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  appointed  instead  of  it.  This  change  of 
the  jdace  was  occasioned,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  some  special  cause.  Prob- 
ably fears  were  entertained  of  the  combination  of  Cyrill  with  a  certain 
party  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  with  influential  monks.  So,  on  the 
I9di  of  November,  430,  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  all  the  metropolitans  of  his  empire,  summoning  them  to  meet 
in  a  council  to  be  holden  at  Ephesus,  about  Pentecost,  in  the  following 
year.  But  along  with  the  general  proclamation  addressed  to  Cyrill,  as 
it  was  to  all  the  metropolitan  bishops,  the  emperor  sent  to  the  former  a 
special  one,  in  which  he  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  conduct  thus 
&r,  and  declared  to  him  that  he  would  suffer  it  no  longer.  This  letter 
is  drawn  up  with  more  good  sense  than  we  should  expect  from  a 
Theodosius,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was 
dictated  by  a  wiser  head. 

It  called  upon  Cyrill  to  recollect,  that  pure  doctrine  was  found  by 
investigation,  rather  than  by  the  assumption  of  authority  ;  for  from  the 
first  ^  it  had  been  established,  not  by  the  threat  of  any  potentate  what- 
ever, but  by  the  deliberations  of  the  fathers.  Let  CyrUl  declare  then  — 
it  proceeded — why,  neglecting  the  emperor,  of  whom  he  knew  that  the 
cause  of  piety  lay  near  his  heart,  and  neglecting  all  the  priests  in  all 
the  churches,  who  ought  rather  to  have  been  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  matters  in  dispute,  he  has  chosen,  as  much  as  in  him 
lav,  to  excite  disorders  and  divisions  in  the  church  ?  And  no  wonder 
he  had  here  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety,  as  he  had  not  even 
spared  the  imperial  family  itself ;  for  why  had  he  written  twice  ;  —  once 
to  the  emperor  and  to  the  empress,  and  a  second  time  to  his  sister  Put 

^  At  all  efcnH,  i(  ■hooU  hftTS  beta  Mk 
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cheria  ?  Doubiless  for  no  other  reason  than  becanae  he  ttther  beBered 
that  thej  were  at  difference  with  each  other,  or  else  hoped  to  set  than 
at  difference  bv  his  letter.  But  were  the  first  the  case,  it  betrayed  a 
censurable  curiosity  (a  prying  interference  in  the  ooncema  of  the 
court)  for  a  bishop  who  Uved  so  remote  from  the  court,  to  know  any- 
thing about  such  matters ;  and,  if  it  was  not  ihe  case,  the  wish  to  ezdte 
such  discord  was  nowhere  less  befitting  than  in  a  bishop.  Bat  it  be- 
trayed the  same  disposition  to  be  stirring  up  discord  in  the  impeiial 
family,  and  to  be  exciting  it  among  the  churches ;  as  if  one  had  no 
other  means  of  making  one's  self  fEkmous. 

The  emperor,  at  ^e  appointed  time,  sent  to  Ej^eBus  the  Comes 
Candidianus,  as  his  plenipotentiary  before  the  synod,  with  the  eznresB 
command  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the  doctrinal  proceeungs 
of  the  council,  but  only  use  his  authority  for  the  preservation  of  order.^ 
Doubtless  there  were  reasons  for  the  anxiety  which  led  to  such  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  ;  and  many  other  things,  indeed,  contwied  in  the 
letter  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  synod,  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture. For  he  directed,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  persons  belonging  to 
the  secular  order,  and  all  monks  who  had  assembled  at  Epbesos,  or 
who  should  afterwards  assemble  there,  should  without  exception  leare 
the  place  ;  in  order  that  the  peaceful  and  calm  investigation  of  doctrine 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  them,  and  that  no  passionate  feelings  or  dis- 
cord might  be  excited.  There  may,  then,  have  already  existed  reasons 
for  apprehending  —  an  apprehension  which  indeed  aiterwards  proved 
to  be  but  too  well  founded  —  that  the  Cyrillian  party  would  have  at 
their  service  many  instruments  quite  alien  from  the  spiritual  investiga- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  bishops  were  forbidden,  during  the  proceedings, 
to  leave  the  synod,  and  especially  to  visit  the  court  at  Constantinople ; — 
an  order  which  indicates  again  that  there  were  many  grounds  for  fear- 
ing the  intrigues  of  the  Cyrillian  party  with  the  court.  It  is  clear  more- 
over, from  all  the  facts,  how  far  the  emperor  then  was  from  tolerating 
the  forcible  supplantation  of  Nestorius.  His  favorable  disposition  towards 
the  patriarch  was  shown  by  his  allowing  him  alone  to  take  with  him,  as 
his  companion  to  Ephesus,  a  friend  of  noble  rank,  the  Comes  Irenesus. 

Cyrill  and  Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  appointed  time. 
CyrUl  brought  with  him  a  great  number  of  Egyptian  bishops,  whose  in- 
terests were  identical  with  his  own,  and  who  were  his  devoted  tools. 
The  bishop  Memnon  of  Ephesus  was  his  friend,  and  perhaps,  as 
the  opponent  of  the  IDonstantinopolitan  patriarch,  whose  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  these  consequential  metropolitans  reluctantly  acknowledged, 
bound  to  Cyrill  by  a  common  interest.  This  alliance  secured  to  him  a 
dominant  influence  over  the  bbhops  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  as  Memnon,  be- 
ing of  like  disposition  with  Cyrill,  doubUcss  exercised  a  like  authority 
at  Ephesus,  to  that  which  the  latter  exercised  at  Alexandria,  it  more- 
over gave  him  a  great  power  in  the  city  where  the  council  was  assem- 
bled. It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  fear  of  this  power,  that  Nes- 
torius requested  and  obtained  of  the  imperial  commissioner  a  guard, 

^In  the  imperial  aacra  directed  to  the     r^  awodtfi  navraxodev  nepi^Xiuc&^vaL  rd 
iUnods,  HaidauL  Condi  T.  L  ia4S.  'Qare    Mpoxw. 
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wlio  surrounded  his  dwelling,  and  allowed  no  one  to  enter  without 
bemg  announced.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  reckoned  along  with  the 
many  other  adyentitious  circumstances  of  state  which  surrounded  the 
great  bishops  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  as  indeed  his  opponents  taunted 
bim  on  this  military  attendance ;  but  a  bishop  of  the  party  hostilely 
disposed  to  him,  Acacius  of  Melitene,  hints  perhaps  at  the  true  motive, 
when  he  says^  that  Nestorius  was  induced  to  this  step  hy  fear.  It  is 
true,  he  expltdns  the  fact  according  to  his  own  views,  attributing  this 
fear  to  the  bad  conscience  with  which  the  heretic  must  have  been 
troubled.  But  when  we  consider  what  a  fanatical  spirit  had  been 
breathed  into  the  Gyrillian  party,  what  an  influence  this  spirit  might 
exert  on  the  rude  popular  masses  which  were  devoted  to  this  party, 
especially  if  the  charges  laid  against  Cyrill  in  several  public  declara- 
tions—  and  which  appear  by  no  means  so  improbable,  to  judge  from  the 
dominion  which  he  exercised  at  Alexandria,  —  if  these  charges  are 
true,  namely,  that  he  had  engaged  the  peasants  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Egyptian  sailors  to  execute  his  tyrannical  behests,^  we  may  easily  find 
soother  cause  for  the  apprehensions  of  Nestorius.  The  party  of  Cyrill 
affirmed,  it  is  true,  in  their  report  to  the  emperor,  that  no  disturbances 
had  taken  place  at  Ephesus,  which  could  have  given  Nestorius  any 
occasion  for  such  precaution  ;  ^  but  the  proverb  might  here  be  applied, 
that  he  who  excuses  himself  is  his  own  accuser. 

After  the  bishops,  assembled  at  Ephesus,  had  already  waited  seve- 
ral weeks  beyond  the  term  fixed  upon  by  the  emperor,  there  were 
many  who  should  have  assisted  at  the  synod,  that  were  still  detained  by 
yarious  circumstances  from  being  present.  The  absence  of  the  depu- 
ties from  the  Roman  bishop,  who  bad  been  detained  by  unfavorable  winds, 
would  give  Cyrill  neither  concern  nor  satisfaction  ;  for  he  could  reckon 
upon  their  approbation  of  whatever  he  and  his  party  might  carry 
through  at  the  council,  whether  they  were  present  at  die  proceedings 
or  not.  But  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  find  it  in  his  power  to  open  the 
council  without  the  assistance  of  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch,  and 
the  other  Syrian  bishops  ;  for  it  was  from  these  alone,  who  were  for 
tiie  most  part  friendly  to  Nestorius,  or,  at  least,  all  of  them  thoroughly 
M>posed  to  the  Egyptian  doctrines,  and  altogether  independent  of  the 
Egyptian  influence,  that  he  had  to  expect  the  most  decided  opposition. 
The  patriarch  John  had,  in  the  first  place,  been  obliged  to  put  oflF  his 
journey  on  account  of  a  famine  which  was  then  prevailing  at  Antioch, 
beyond  what  was  iisual  in  that  populous  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the 
East,  and  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults  which  had  thence  arisen.^ 
Besides,  the  violent  rains  in  many  of  the  districts  through  which  the 
long  land-rout  from  Antioch  to  Ephesus  led,  had  occasioned  inunda- 

*  Concil.  Ephes.  act.  I.  T.  I.  f.  1390.  emperor,  that  Cyrill  placed  soldiers,  proba- 

*  In  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  John  of  bly  procured  through  the  influence  of 
Antioch,  and  the  bishops  connected  with  Memnon  of  Ephesus,  around  the  market- 
him  :  Harduin.  1.  c.  1459.  Nai/roif  ^^  place,  and  set  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar. 
Alyvirrioic  Koi  uypoiKoic  *Aautvotc  VTroi'pyotc  L.  c.  1438. 

T^  Tvpch'vaJof  ;tpi7(7a/urot,  I.  c.  1454.     IIA^-         *  L.  c  1442. 

^of  Td  aypoiKixov  awayayuv  6i£rap6i(e  r^        *  The  letter  of  John  to  the  emperor 

vdXiy.    iiestorios  sayt,  in  his  report  to  the    Hardtiin.  1. 1469. 
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HooBy  by  which  the  joamey  was  rendered  more  diffiontt  and  dow.  8» 
iwa  days  had  already  elapsed  bevond  the  term  appouited  by  Ae 
emperor  for  the  opening  of  the  synoo.  The  SyxiaiiUabepei  after  havnig 
been  thirty  days  on  ti^e  road,  were  itiU  from  five  to  rix  daja*  jont 
Bey  from  lEphefloft.  The  patriarch  John  infimned  Oyiili  ef  Urn  m% 
reepeotfiil  letter,  which  he  eent  to  excnse  their  dalay.'^  After  hmrmg 
delayed  for  so  long  a  time  the  opening  of  the  ooundl,  the  depuliea  ee» 
tainly  might  have  waited  for  these  few  days  longer.  Bui  ihovf^  ftt^ 
one  bishops  insisted  Uiat  the  arrival  of  tbair  cdleagneSy  who  were  sow 
distant  bat  a  few  days'  journey,  on^t  to  be  waited  for ;  and  tkeqgjb 
they  declared  that  they  were  resolvod  not  to  take  part  in  ainy 
assembling  of  the  council ;  though  Nestorius  would  reOMve  no 
from  a  party  assembly;  though  the  imperial  commissioner 
several  protests  against  the  regularity  of  such  an  assembly, 
counter  to  the  emperor's  summons ;  yet  Gyrill,  having  secured  the  sup- 
port of  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Juvenalis,  bishop  of  JeronlMB, 
and  relying  upon  the  Tast  number  of  Egyptian  bishops  and  bishops  of 
Asia  ACnor,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  of  these  things ;  and  en  the 
22d  of  June,  A.D.  431,  he  opened  die  synod  widi  about  two  handled 
bishops.  He  endeaTored  afterwards,  it  is  true,  to  justify  tins  proeeed 
ing,  on  the  pretence  that  the  patriaroh  John  had  purposely  delayed ; 
tiiat  he  was  unwiUing  to  take  any  part  in  the  sentence  of  dfepoaitktt  te 
be  pronounced  on  Nestorius,  wmch  he  doubtless  foresaw  would  be  the 
result  of  the  svnod,  and  of  which  affair  he  was  heartily  ashamed ;  while 
many  of  the  bishops  coming  from  Eastern  Asia  had  mentioned,  in  dw 
commis^on  of  their  patriarch,  that  the  council  might  do  what  they 
pleased,  without  waiting  for  their  arrival.^  But  the  aboYe^nentioned 
letter  of  the  patriarch  John  seems  more  deserving  of  credit  than  tfab 
assertion  of  Gyrill,  as  the  latter  would  naturally  seek  after  eyery  thing 
in  ihe  shape  of  an  excuse  for  a  mode  of  procedure  so  manifestly  illegpd; 
and  it  is  moreover  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  patriarch  John,  who 
tiien  assuredly  entertained  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  friend  Nesto- 
rius, would  have  designedly  sacrificed  him  to  the  Gyrillian  party,  whooi 
he  then  had  no  occasion  whatever  to  fear. 

This  assembly  was  partly  a  blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Gyrill, 
who  by  various  artifices  had  contrived  to  gain  the  entire  influence  over 
it,^  and  partly  it  was  governed  by  the  wildest  fanaticism.  Of  course, 
a  regular  and  orderly  investigation  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  result 
to  be  arrived  at,  had  already  been  settled  and  determined ;  and  henee 
all  the  proceedings  which  were  to  lead  to  it,  could  easily  be  despatched 
in  a  single  day.     Gyrill,  as  the  champion  of  the  pure  doctrine, 


1  Concil  Ephes.  Fan.  L  c.  21.    Hardain  Bfares :    TIpo^A^uv  6  KvptJiXoc  rdf  dco^ 

^I^-.„.    ,.   ,  .^     ,  *^  ^  fopf^y  ^V  mpovvn  TOdf  dfdiOfiok 

*  Cyrill  m  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Con-  tQv  ao^  npoKanaxev,  S.  Omdl  CliAie. 
•iMitmople.    I.  Uardnin.  1 1435.  act.  10,  Uardain.  H.  f.  53a    Ibas  was  OM 

*  CjnU  it  said  to  hare  made  use,  in  this  of  the  Orientals  who  came  to  Ephetos 
ewe  also,  of  briberr;  a  favorite  means  of  in  oompanv  with  the  patriardi  John.  Is 
his  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  This  is  the  above  letter,  he  shows,  indeed,  that  he 
faliaated  by  the  bi^op  Ibas  of  Edessa,  belonged  to  a  piurty,  bat  itiU  m^Mfttr  i» 
iuUi  letter  to  the  Femaa  dmcii-tMidier,  *ff^fiip^i 
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loaded  with  flattering  enoomiums ;  his  letters  to  Nestorins,  wUch  were 
read,  and  his  anathemas,  were  applanded  as  expressing  the  pnre  doc- 
trine. Nestorins  having  declined  two  invitations  of  the  council  to  be 
present  at  their  deliberations,  and  having  declared  that  he  should  ap* 
pear  only  when  all  the  bishops  were  assembled ;  a  third  summons,  m 
tiie  customary  form,  which  was  usually  observed  even  when  men  were 
acting  in  the  very  fieice  of  the  laws,  was  now  sent  to  him  by  four  bishops, 
accompanied  by  a  notary  and  a  church  prelector.^  Nestorius,  who, 
according  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  assembly,  was  to  appear  as  an 
assistant  in  the  investigations,  not  as  a  defendant  on  trial,  was  called 
upon  by  the  most  holy  synod,  as  they  styled  themselves,  to  vindicate 
himself;  and  was  threatened,  in  case  he  did  not  appear  and  answer  to 
tlie  written  and  oral  charges  laid  against  him,  that  the  synod  would  find 
it  necessary  to  proceed  against  him  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules. 
The  guard,  who  were  stationed  in  the  front  court  of  the  house,  refused, 
according  to  their  orders,  to  admit  the  bishops  to  Nestorius,  and  mor^ 
over  informed  them  that,  if  they  waited  till  night,  they  would  receive 
no  other  answer  from  Nestorius  than  the  one  already  given.' 

Although  Nestorius  had  every  lawful  reason  to  protest  against  this 
tribunal,  yet  the  council  proceeded  to  consider  itself  as  the  regular 
body  to  judge  and  decide  upon  his  case ;  and  his  refusal  to  appear  be- 
fore them  was  construed  as  an  admission  on  his  own  part  of  his  guilt. 
His  letters  to  Cyrill  were  read,  and  received  with  marks  of  disapprobation 
18  universal  as  the  applauses  bestowed  on  the  letters  of  Cynll.  One 
proof  of  the  unchristian,  fanatical  passion  which  animated  this  synod 
was  given  in  the  following  sally  of  the  bishop  Euoptios  of  Ptolemais  * 
at  the  reading  of  these  letters  :  "  As  those,"  said  he,  "  who  counterfeit 
tiie  imperial  coin  deserve  the  extremest  punishment,  so  Nestorius,  who 
has  presumed  to  falsify  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  deserves  every  pun- 
ishment both  from  God  and  man."  *  Even  familiar  remarks  of  Nestorius 
and  his  friends,  dropped  in  their  conversations  with  other  bishops  during 
their  residence  at  Ephesus,  were  brought  up  against  him  and  perverted. 
In  the  vehemence  into  which  a  man  of  his  temperament  might  easily 
be  hurried  in  dispute,  he  had  remarked,  when  reprobating  the  crass- 
sounding  expressions  of  the  other  party,  that  it  surely  could  not  be 
aflBrmed,  God  had  been  two  or  three  months  old.  This  was  so  con- 
strued as  if  he  meant  to  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  One  of  Nestorius' 
friends  had  said,  that  the  Jews  could  bring  suffering  on  the  man  indeed, 
but  not  on  the  deity  itself.  This  was  regarded  as  an  unheard-of  blas- 
phemy, as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  Jews,  and  to  extenuate  their  sin.* 
The  synod  accordingly,  as  they  declared  with  pharisaical  hypocrisy, 
after  many  tears^  constrained  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
letter  of  the  Roman  bishop  Coelestin,  pronounced  the  sentence,  which 
they  dared  to  express  in  the  following  form :    "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

1  For  the  pnrpose  of  reading  before  Nes-  man  from  his  brother  and  predecewor,  the 

foriofl  the  letter  of  the  synod,  and  taking  a  gentle  and  free-minded  Svnesius. 

Bote  of  his  answer.  *  L.  c  1391. 

•  8.  HaidnfaL  Concfl.  T.  1.  f.  1S6S.  •  Haidnin.  f.  1398  and  \9¥^ 

*  Who  most  luiTe  been  a  very  dtfferant 
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hj  Nestorius  blasphemed,  has  ordsuned,  by  this  most  holy  sjnod,  tliai 
the  Nestorius  above  named  should  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  di^ 
nity  and  from  the  whole  college  of  priests."  ^  After  the  synod  hid 
passed  this  sentence,the  bishop  Rheginus  of  Constantia,  on  the  island  oC 
tlyprus,  preached  a  discourse,  which,  short  as  it  is,  presents  a  most  angii- 
w  exhibition  of  extravagant  dogmatic  formulas,  repugnant  to  all  human 
and  Christian  feelings,  and  even  savoring  of  idolatry,  by  which  it  was 
imagined  to  do  honor  to  the  living  Christ ;  a  picture  of  fanaticism  sacri- 
ficing as  well  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  that  of  reason.  On  the  ground  of 
this  dispute  about  pitiable  forms  of  conception,  pitiable  in  the  comparison 
irith  Christianity,  which  is  mrit  and  Kfe^  and  the  essence  of  which  is 
love^  the  victim  now  branded  as  a  heretic  was  pronounced  worse  than 
Cain  and  the  Sodomites.  The  earth  ought,  of  good  rights,  to  open  and 
swallow  him  up  ;  fire  ought  to  nun  down  on  him  from  heaven,  that  the 
simple  might  see  his  transgression  punished  !  The  Qod  Lc^os,  whom 
he  had  ventured  to  sever,  who  had  come  forth  in  the  flesh  frx)m  Maiy 
the  mother  of  Grod,  would  appoint  for  him  the  punishment  of  eternal 
torments  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The  bishop  concluded  his  discourse 
with  an  invitation  opposed  to  the  Antiochian  creed,  and  consonant  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks,  as  follows  :  ^^  But  let  us  worship  and 
adore  the  God  Logos,  who  has  condescended  to  walk  among  us  in  the 
flesh,  without  separating  himself  from  the  essence  of  the  Father ! "  ^ — 
As  if  this  worship  of  the  incarnate  God  did  not  exist  among  the  parly 
of  Nestorius,  because  they  expressed  themselves,  respecting  the  appea^ 
ance  of  the  same  incarnate  God,  in  other  dogmatic  forms !  Thus  a 
new  slavery  to  forms  of  expression  in  religion  was  again  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ! 

Cyrill  caused  the  above  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  upon  Nes- 
torius to  be  publicly  affixed  at  Ephesus,  and  indeed  to  be  proclaimed  by 
heralds  through  the  whole  city.^  The  bishops  who  had  constituted  that 
assembly,  or  who  formed  the  Cyrillian  party,  moreover,  despatched  a 
letter  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  this  party  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they 
informed  him  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  synod,  which  they  affirmed 
themselves  to  be.  They  offered  various  excuses,  the  emptiness  of 
which  could  easily  be  exposed,  for  opening  the  proceedings  before  the 
arrival  of  the  patriarch  John  and  his  associates.  They  resorted  to  the 
most  abominable  perversions  of  those  familiar  remarks  of  Nestorius 
ahready  mentioned,  in  order  to  present  him  in  the  light  of  a  blasphemer 
of  the  holiest  things.  They  affirmed  he  had  not  ceased  to  maintain 
that  He  who  had  for  our  sakes  become  man,  ought  not  to  be  called 
Gbd ;  that  he  made  the  human  nature  which  the  deity  had  assumed 
from  love  to  man,  an  objection  to  that  deity ;  that  he  ridiculed  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  incarnation.  They  prayed  the  emperor  to  com- 
mand, that  the  entire  doctrine  of  Nestorius  should  be  expunged  from 
the  churches,  and  that  his  books,  by  which  he  sought  to  deny  the  grace 
of  God,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  wherever  they  might  be 
found. 

1 L.  e.  f.  142S.         '  L.  c  1444.         >  According  to  the  declAimtion  of  the  Comes  Gen* 
didieons.    Herdaiii.  L  e.  1451.  *  Hardum.  L  c  1442. 
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Nestoriiis,  and  ten  biahops  united  with  him,  thereupon  sent  another 
letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  described,  according  to  the  tiruth, 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  of  Gyrill  and  Memnon.  They 
aubmitted  to  the  emperor  the  just  petition,  tiiat  he  would  either  secure 
for  them  a  residence  at  Ephesus  safe  from  injury,  and  order  the  cod> 
stitution  of  a  regular  assembly ;  so  that  none  of  the  clergy  or  monks, 
whether  belong^lg  to  themselves  or  to  the  Egyptians,  and  none  of  the 
bishops  who  had  not  been  called,  might  be  present  to  disturb  the  synod 
(only  two  bishops  from  each  metropolitan  diocese,  men  competent  to 
enter  into  such  investigations,  were  to  attend  the  assembly  with  their 
metropolitans  ;)^  or  that  the  emperor  would  enable  them  to  return  back 
finee  from  penl  to  their  churches.  This  demand  clearly  places  the 
party  of  Nestorius  in  an  advantageous  light.  It  is  evident  that  they 
wished  to  obtain  the  victory,  not  by  superiority  of  numbers,  not  by  vio- 
lence and  clamor,  but  by  cidm  and  rational  investigation  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  suspicion  of  the  opposite  kind  is  thereby  cast  on  the 
party  of  Cyrill. 

The  imperial  commisaoner  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Nestorius ;  ai 
indeed  he  had  at  the  very  outset  declared  the  assembly  of  Cynll's 
party  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  emperor's  letters  warrant.  He 
therefore  insisted  that  their  decrees  could  have  no  legal  validity  ;  and 
in  conformity  with  these  views,  he  drew  up  also  on  his  part  a  report  to 
the  emperor,  and  advised  those  bishops  who  had  not  been  present  at 
the  Gyrillian  assemblies,  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  forced  to  sub- 
scribe the  decrees  of  that  body,  bub  to  wait  till  the  arrival  of  the  Syrian 
gatriarch.  Candidian,  on  account  of  his  intimate  connection  witib  ihe 
yrian  church  party,  might  be  accused  of  a  partiality  unbefitting  his 
position  :  but  it  appears  evident  that  he  did  not  espouse  the  party  of 
any  doctrinal  system ;  but,  conformably  to  his  office,  took  part,  of  course, 
witli  those  who  most  rigidlv  observed  the  forms  of  law.  'Where  the 
matter  related  to  a  conflict  between  arbitrary  will  and  legal  order,  it 
was  the  duty  of  his  office  not  to  remain  neutral. 

But  his  neutrality  alone  would  appear  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  iib» 
ambitious  or  fanatical  bishops  of  tiie  Gyrillian  party.  Still  less  could 
they  pardon  it  in  him,  that  he  should  adopt  in  earnest  the  cause  of 
right,  and  send  to  Gonstantinople  a  report  of  their  tyranny  which  was 
according  to  the  truth.  Since,  then,  these  people  looked  upon  every*, 
thing  with  the  eye  of  passion,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  most 
abominable  perversions  of  words  and  actions,  in  every  sort  of  exagger- 
ation, and  even  falsehood ;  we  can  give  no  confidence  to  what  they 
report  concerning  the  violent  conduct  of  the  man  whom  credible 
testimony  represents  to  us  as  acting  uniformly  on  the  side  of  order  and 
within  the  bounds  of  his  commission.^ 

The  bishop  John  of  Antioch  arrived  at  Ephesus  with  his  companions, 
as  he  had  promised,  a  few  days  after  the  organization  of  the  assembly 
which  had  oeen  formed  by  Gyrill.    Although  it  may  have  been  true, 

1 L.  c  1439.  \u»  nuuiifettlT  lyine  leUer  to  the  dcrgj  al 

*Amu  eTideiit  particalttlj  from  wluii    Conftanriiwpie.    MaidiiiiL  OottciL  L  o.  f 
thebWiopMciiiBon  of  SptawreiKOftite    19M. 
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IB  was  reported  bj  Memnon  bishop  of  Ej^esus,  that  the  Cjrrilliaa 
council  had  sent  deputies  to  meet  him  to  bid  him  irelcome,  and  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  been  done,  yet  these  assuredly  did  not  oonduet 
themselves  in  any  way  suited  to  make  a  fayorable  impresnon  on  him ; 
and  an  arbitrary  act  like  that  which  had  just  been  consummated, 
admitted,  in  truth,  of  no  palliation.  John  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
highly  offended  at  it;  and  he  was  compeUed,  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  by  the  doctrinal  principles  which  he  advocated,  to  consider 
the  proceedings  of  that  council  as  without  force,  and  to  declare  them 
so.     It  is  true  that  he  himself  did  not  conduct,  in  this  case,  in  the  trae 

Sirit  of  prudence  and  moderation.  He,  with  his  bishops, — of  whom 
ere  were  but  thii*ty,  —  and  a  few  more,  proceeded  to  form  a  new 
council,  which  considered  itself  to  be  the  only  regular  one.  The 
Cyrillian  party  found  something  particularly  exceptionable  and  conkary 
to  order  in  the  fact,  that  so  inconsiderable  a  minority  should  set 
themselves  up  as  judges  over  so  overwhelming  a  majority ;  but  the 
patriarch  John  maintained  that  that  majority  could  have  no  weight,  since 
it  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  bishops  from  Egypt  and  from  Ama 
Ifinor,  wholly  dependent  on  Gyrill  and  Memnon.  Gandidian  conndered 
it  his  duty  to  present  himself  also  before  this  party  convention,  as  he 
had  done  before  the  previous  one.  He  here  made  report  of  the  conduct 
he  had  there  observed :  he  read  before  them  the  imperial  ordinance, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  whole  council,  and  then  immediately  with- 
drew. The  council  now  passed  sentence  of  depoation  upon  Gynll  and 
Memnon,  and  excommunicated  the  other  members  who  took  any  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  party  assembly,  until  they  should  manifest 
penitence  and  condemn  the  anathemas  of  Gyrill.  This  sentence 
pronounced  upon  the  two  bishops  they  made  known  by  posting  it  up 
publicly ;  and  they  drew  up  a  report  of  it,  which  was  sent  to  the 
emperor.  In  accordance  therewith,  they  called  upon  the  other  bishops 
to  separate  themselves  from  Gyrill  and  Memnon,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  forming  a  general  council  according  to  the  imperial  letters 
patent 

But  Gyrill  governed  the  collective  body  of  the  bishops  with  whom 
he  had  held  the  first  council.  Meantime  the  deputies  of  the  Roman 
bishop  arrived,  who  had  received  instructions  to  proceed  in  all  respects 
according  to  the  advice  and  will  of  Gyrill,  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
innst  on  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  Roman  church.  If  the 
svnod  fell  into  disputes,  they  should  be  mindful  that  it  did  not  become 
them  to  take  any  share  as  a  party  in  the  controversy,  but  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  others.^  These  deputies, 
therefore,  stuck  closely  throughout  to  the  council  of  Gyrill:  they 
requested  the  earlier  proceedings  to  be  read  to  them  at  one  of  its 
sessions,  and  rignified  their  approbation  of  the  whole.     So  this  council 

^  The  words  of  tfie  oMRfnointorniai,  which  fadetis.    Kt  aactoriutem  sedis  apostolics 

CcBlestin  gave  to  his  legates,  were  as  fol-  cnstodiri  debere  mandamus.  Ad  disceputkh 

lows :  Ad  fratrem  et  ooepisoopam  nostmm  nem  si  fuerit  ventam,  vos  de  eomm  senten- 

CyriUvm  coasUiimi  ^restrtim  omne  oonver-  tiis  judicare  debetis,  non  satire  oertamen. 

till.  CI  q^vid  is  4m  Tidflritii  aihteio^  BAidnia.  L  &  £  1847. 
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now  oonmdezed  itaelf  wamnted  to  clum  for  itself  the  antboritj  of  tin 
BonUD  bishop.  On  the  presentation  of  a  compUont  to  this  party-eoimoil 
fay  Cjrill  ana  Menmon,  the  patriarch  John  was  in  the  customary  form 
tbrice  Bnnunoned  to  appear  before  it,  and  defend  bis  conduct ;  tlw 
penalties  of  the  church  being  threatened  in  case  of  disobedience.  But  ai 
John  declined  entering  into  anj  negocialions  with  this  council,  —  wluch 
be  did  not  recognize  as  a  regular  one,  but  declared  that,  afler  be  had 
made  out  bis  report  in  full  to  GonstAntinople,  he  should  merely  wut 
ODtil  he  could  receive  from  there  leave  to  return  home,  —  the  council 
passed  sentence  on  him  and  his  aeaoaaieB,  that  they  riiould  in  the  first 
]dace  be  suspended  &om  their  episcopal  and  pneetly  functions,  reserving 
the  whole  severity  of  Ibe  eccleaiaBtical  laws  to  be  employed  aguost 
them,  in  case  they  did  not  alter  their  conduct. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  Candidian  was  producing  the  effect  at 
Ctmstuitiaople,  which,  if  the  fanaticism  and  intrigue  of  a  court  party 
had  not  stood  in  the  way,  must  necessarily  have  resulted  from  it.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  synod  drawn  up 
with  impartiality  and  moderation,  of  which  an  imperial  officer,  the 
'  magistrianus  Falladius,  was  made  the  bearer.  The  emperor  censured  in 
it  &e  illegal  conduct  of  the  bishops,  which  had  mamfestly  proceeded 
firam  passion,  yet  without  designatmg  any  persons  by  name  against  whom 
this  censure  was  particularly  directed.  He  declared  that  he  would 
approve  only  of  the  result  of  a  deliberation  on  the  disputed  doctrine, 
iiiBtituted  by  the  whole  council  in  common.  Another  imperial  commis- 
noner  of  rvik  was  to  observe  the  course  of  proceedings  in  companr 
with  Candidian,  and  prevent  any  further  steps  contrary  to  law.  Untd 
then,  no  one  of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  hia 
diocese,  or  to  visit  the  amrt.^  The  emperor  avowed  that  it  was  not  so 
moch  the  person  of  Nestorius  or  of  any  other  individual,  as  the  cause 
of  truth,  which  lay  near  his  heart.'  The  imperial  messenger  above 
mentioned  must  doubtless  have  been  charged  by  the  emperor  —  so 
in^)Ortant  seemed  to  him  this  occasion  —  to  hasten  in  every  way  hia 
journey  to  Epbesus  and  bis  return  to  Constantinople ;  for  the  answer 
of  die  Cyrillian  synod  which  be  brought  back,  was  dated  the  first  of 
July.  These  bishops  defended  themselves  therein  against  the  reproach 
of  passionate  conduct ;  they  persisted  in  muntaining,  that  Neetorina 
had  been  rightfully  deposed  on  account  of  his  erroneous  doctrines ; 
and  they  accused  the  count  Candidian  of  having,  out  of  partiality  to 
Keatorius,  given  a  false  representation  of  the  whole  matter.  A  letter 
of  this  sort,  however,  would  produce  but  little  effect.  Candidian's 
report  to  the  emperor,  which  bore  on  its  very  face  the  impress  of  truth, 
fdrnished  a  ready  key  to  explun  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  Beaidee, 
ths  count  Irenseus,  who  accompanied  Nestorius  to  Epbesus,  and  had 
shown  himself  there  to  be  a  true  Mend,  and  many  other  persons  of  cm- 
■ideration  at  Constantinople,  who  wore  also  bis  friends,  warmly  supported 
hia  cause.  Cyrill  was  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  (rther  means,  to  torn 


m  of  tb*  CjrlUkB  punj. 
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the  balance  m  his  &vor.  He  could  reckon  upon  the  ignomit^  ftnaliiml 
aealots  among  the  monks  of  that  city.  Among  tiieae  was  an  Ardn- 
mandrite  by  the  name  of  Dalmatina,  who  stood  in  the  higjheat  oonBde^ 
ation.  For  ei^t  and  forty  years  he  had  nerer  left  the  cell  in  iriuch 
he  had  immured  himself!  The  emperor  himself  had  ocramoniBy 
visited  him  there,  to  ask  for  his  intercesmoos.  But  he  had  8001610001 
besought  him  in  vain  —  on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  irluch 
frequently  filled  Constantinople  with  alarm — to  leave  his  BoUtade)  and 
take  part  in  the  public  penitential  processions.^  We  may  presume 
that  the  new  patriarch  from  the  Antiochian  school  had  already  firom 
the  first  been  represented  to  this  monk,  by  Alexandrian  influence,  as  a 
dangerous  teacher  of  error ;  for,  after  the  arrival  of  Nestorius,  he  was 
wont  to  say  to  those  who  visited  him  in  his  cell :  ^^  Take  heed  to  you^ 
selves,  my  brethren ;  for  an  evil  beast  has  come  into  this  city,  and  he 
may  injure  many  by  Ins  doctrines.^  "  This  person,  then,  Gyrill  contrived 
to  rouse  to  action  in  &vor  of  his  own  party  and  aims,  by  giving  him  aa 
account  of  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  Nestorius,  and  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  defenders  of  the  true  feuth  on  that  account.  Tins 
story  Dalmatius  received  through  a  letter  addressed  to  the  bishops  and 
monks  residing  at  Constantinople,  which  a  beggar  brought  to  that  city, 
concealed  in  a  hollow  reed; — whether  the  truth  was  that  Gyrill,  as  he 
pretended,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  this  shift,  in  order  to  have  tiie  letter 
safely  reach  its  destination,  because  the  men  who  sou^t  to  frustrate 
Cyrill's  plots  took  pains  to  intercept  his  communications  to  the  clergy 
and  monks  at  Constantinople ;  —  or  whether  it  was  that  the  neceanty 
of  employing  such  means  was  a  mere  pretence,  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  minds  of  his  partisans  by  such  evidence  of  the 
oppression  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Might  we  suppose  that  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  was  no  beggar,  but  a  bishop  in  the  disguise  of  one, 
we  should  then  see  another  motive  for  resorting  to  this  species  of 
secret  communication ;  —  the  bearer  who  was  to  visit  Constantinople 
unperceived,  under  this  disguise,  would  doubtless  be  entrusted  wUh 
the  execution  of  other  oral  commissions. 

This  message,  then,  set  the  whole  party  of  zealous  monks  in  commo- 
tion. Dalmatius  imagined  himself  summoned  by  a  voice  fix)m  heaven 
to  come  forth  from  his  solitude  of  eight  and  forty  years,  in  order  to 
save  the  churches  from  the  great  threatening  danger.  All  the  monks  and 
abbots  forsook  their  cloiBters,  and,  chantmg  psalms  with  alternate  choiis, 
marched  in  procession  with  burning  torches,  Dalmatius  at  their  head, 
to  the  palace  of  the  emperor.    A  procession  of  this  sort  could  not 

^  Hardnin.  1. 0.  f.  1 5S7.  bj  Bandnri,  in  the  second  Tolame  of  Uf 

'  L.  c.  1447.     This  Dalmatiiu  was  a  imperinm  oriental«.    When  the  new  patri- 

writer  at  one  of  the  imperial  buz^aos,  oy^  areas  entered  upon  their  office,  It  was  tbe 

%kpui^  h  ry  Sevrip^  <^oX^j  and  had  a  wifb  custom  for  them  first  to  risit  and  pay  their 

and  diildreUf — wlien,  throt^  the  influence  respects  to  Dalmatius,  in  his  eeil.    M 

of  a  venerated  monk,  Isaaos,  be  was  in-  Nestorius,  according  to  this  account,  had 

doced  to  become  a  monk.    He  obtained  not  been  admitted  to  him.    It  is  easy  to  see 

areat  influence,  was  frequently  called  upon  what  advantage  Cyrill  might  gain  by  M> 

ta  Mttle  quatrds  among  ciUaoia,  as  is  told  coring  such  an  instrument 
ia  the  Qieek  hutorfU  hk)ik,  pnfaliahfld 
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bil  to  set  fhe  people  all  in  a  ferment,  and  to  spread  the  alarm  &r 
and  wide,  that  me  true  faith  was  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  and  hence 
vist  moltitades  of  the  people  joined  the  procession.  The  abbots  were 
Bummoned  to  an  audience  in  the  palace,  while  the  crowds  of  monks 
and  of  the  people  remained  standing  before  it,  chanting  in  their  choirs. 
Dalmatius  addressed  the  emperor  before  a  crowded  court,  in  the  same 
bold  and  confident  tone  in  which  he  was  wont  to  converse  with  him. 
He  handed  over  to  him  the  letter  of  the  synod ;  and  the  weak  emperor 
said,  if  the  case  stood  thus,  the  bishops  might  have  leave  to  come  from 
Sphesus.  But  Dalmatius  complained,  that  of  the  other  party,  as 
many  as  pleased  were  permitted  to  come  to  Constantinople :  on  the 
other  hand,  whoever  of  the  Cyiillian  synod  wished  to  come  were 
detained  in  custody.  He  asked  the  emperor,  in  his  usual  style,  to  whom 
he  would  give  ear,  —  the  six  thousand  bishops,  or  one  godless  man  ; 
and  got  him  to  promise  that  the  Cyrillian  party  should  be  permitted  to 
aend  deputies  to  Constantinople.  When  Dalmatius  announced  to  the 
aesembled  crowd  that  a  favorable  answer  had  been  received  from  the 
emperor,  the  whole  procession,  singing  songs  of  praise  from  the  150th 
Ptolm,  moved  forward  to  a  church,  where  Dalmatius  was  to  read  the 
letter  of  the  synod,  and  give  an  account  of  his  audience.  After 
the  letter  had  been  read,  the  assembled  people  shouted  with  one  voice, 
**  Anathema  to  Nestorius.''  Also  the  address  of  Dalmatius  to  them 
was  followed  by  an  equally  loud  anathema.^ 

Upon  this,  the  Cynllian  party  sent  three  bishops  to  Constantinople ; 
end  it  soon  became  evident  what  an  ascendant  influence  the  artifices 
of  these  men  had  succeeded  in  acquiring.  Some  who  had  been  till 
now  the  favorers  of  Nestorius,  among  the  rest  the  imperial  chamberlain 
Seholasticus,  were  so  wrought  upon  as  to  join  the  party  against  him  ; 
H  being  represented,  by  the  wilful  perversion  of  some  of  his  familiar 
remarks  in  conversation,  that  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate  the 
^)plication  of  the  term  ^eo-roKoc  to  Mary.  Nestorius  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  clear  himself  from  these  aspersions.  He  assured 
Seholasticus,  that  his  views  on  that  point  continued  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  those  he  had  constantly  professed  at  Constantinople  ;  that  he  con- 
sidered the  union  of  the  two  designations  of  Mary,  ^£6tok<k  and  &tdpon6' 
mcoc,  in  their  different  references,  to  be  the  mark  and  badge  of  perfect 
orthodoxy.  He  commended  in  him  his  solicitude  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  fsdth.  Were  this  —  he  added  —  but  secured,  he  would 
joyfully  resign  the  episcopal  dignity.  In  any  such  case,  his  friend 
might  regard  the  present  letter  as  one  in  which  he  took  leave  of  him  ; 
for  glad  would  he  be  to  return  back  to  his  old  cloister-life,  since  he 
knew  of  nothing  higher  or  more  blessed  than  such  tranquillity.  And 
well  might  it  be  that  Nestorius,  after  so  much  sorrowful  experience  of 
i|  turbulent,  distracted,  and  care-worn  life,  sincerely  longed  after  his 
fiinner  silent  and  tranquil  retirement. 

1  Tha  qnestion  arises,  how  much  trath  Ikct  that  several  bishops,  who  had  oome  to 

lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  story; — whether  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  exdtlDg 

It  was  only  a  contrirance  to  inflame  the  distmrbances,  had  been  jntUy  annested. 

aeal  of  Balmattos,  or  whether  it  was  the  '  L.  c.  £  15S7. 
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The  Asiatic  bishops  who  were  still  assemUed  at  EpheauB  bad 
while,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  inflaence  of  the  Cyrilliaii  party, 
previdled  on  the  comes  Irenaens,  the  old  friend  of  Nestcviiia,  to  repur 
to  Constantinople  with  a  letter  with  which  they  furnished  him*  Hi 
arrived  there  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  Uie  GyriUian  biahc^; 
and  must  soon  perceive,  that  the  latter  had  been  well  received  by  tin 
nobles  and  higher  officers  of  state,  and  had  been  successful  in  their  eflbiti 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  Gandidian's  report.  He  labored  earnestly  to 
counteract  their  influence  at  court ;  he  prevailed  upon  the  emperor, 
with  his  chief  ministers  of  state,  to  grant  a  common  audience  to  him 
and  the  Egyptian  deputies,  and  listen  to  the  representaiions  of  bodi 
parties.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  emperor,  as  he  writes  in  tihs 
journal  of  his  commission,  that  the  party  of  Gyrill  had  proceeded  m  i 
way  directly  contrary  to  law,  so  tha,t  the  emperor  was  already  on  the  veij 
point  of  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  second  assembly  held  onder  tte 
auspices  of  the  patriarch  John,  and  of  threatening  additioiial  ponisi^ 
ments  to  the  bishops  deposed  by  that  body.  But  the  feeble  soyereign 
was  the  mere  tool  of  court-parties,  who  were  themselves  in  torn  ex- 
posed to  manifold  influences  from  without.  Soon  after,  the  phyriciaa 
John,  secretary  ^  of  the  patriarch  Gyrill,  came  on  a  visit  to  Ganstanti* 
nople  ;  and  this  person  soon  found  means  of  ^ving  the  whole  boainefl 
an  entirely  different  turn.  Now,  the  different  opinions  prevailing  at 
court  became  manifest.  Some,  whose  hearts  were  solely  bent  on  the 
restoration  of  quiet,  desired,  in  order  that  this  might  be  obtained  in  tbe 
simplest  way,  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  right  or  wrong 
of  either  party  ;  but  that,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  all  three  of  the  bishops 
should  be  deposed.  Others  proposed  tiiat  the  sentences  of  both  sides 
should  be  annulled,  and  that  deputies  should  be  sent  for  from  Ephesos 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  through  them  the  real  course  wUch 
matters  had  taken,  and  of  learning  to  which  side  the  charge  of  illegal 
conduct  ought  to  be  laid.  Many  who  finvored  Gyrill's  party  endeavored 
to  procure,  that  they  themselves  might  be  sent  to  Ephesus,  with  fuB 
powers  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter  on  the  spot.* 

The  party  of  Gyrill,  however,  could  not  as  yet  obtain  the  victory : 
the  influence  of  the  moderate  class  at  court  was  still,  as  it  would  seem, 
too  powerful  for  them.  For  the  present,  the  plan  first  mentioned  was 
adopted ;  and  an  individual  who  would  have  been  by  no  means  the  choice 
of  the  Gyrillian  party,  since  he  had  no  disposition  to  serve  as  the  tod 
of  a  church  or  theological  sect,  John,  the  ministerial  secretary  of  state, 
(comes  sacrarum,)  was  sent  to  Ephesus.  He  arrived  in  that  city  with 
an  imperial  letter  of  commission,  (sacra,)  in  which  it  was  commanded, 
that  aJl  the  three  bishops  deposed  by  the  synods  should  remain  de- 
posed ;  and  in  which  the  members  of  the  council  were  exhorted  to  lay 
by  their  mutual  strifes,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  return  in  peace 
and  concord  to  their  several  dioceses. 

The  count  John  faithfully  maintained  the  position  which  he  was 
bound  to  maintain  as  a  minister  of  the  state,  acting  on  the  same  jnrinci- 

1  XvyKt^X&C'    Without  doabt  an  ecdeeiaitic,  as  in  this  period  physicians  an  not  nudj 
to  be  met  with  aniong  the  deigy.  *  The  letter  of  ueoieus.    L.  e.  IMS. 
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pies  as  Candidian  had  done, — without  whose  concurrence,  moreoyer, 
ne  took  no  step  whateyer.  He  first  inyited  all  the  bishops  to  a  meet- 
ing in  his  own  apartments,  where  he  wished  to  read  oyer  to  them  the 
imperial  commission.  But  here  he  became  witness  of  a  most  yehem- 
ent  contest  between  the  two  parties.^  When  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  had  already  been  spent  in  these  disputes,  he  unceremoniously  inter- 
fered with  the  authority  of  force.  Nestorius  and  Cyrill  he  remoyed 
at  once.  To  the  rest  he  read  the  imperial  letter ;  and,  for  the  puipose 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  preyenting  disturbances,  he  committed  the 
three  dep^ed  bishops  to  a  respectable  and  safe  custody.  After  this, 
he  labored  in  eyery  way  to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parties. 
John  of  Antioch  and  his  associates  manifested  at  once  a  ready  and 
willing  disposition  for  this.  They  were  prepared  to  submit  to  the  em- 
peror's decision,  which  approyed  the  decrees  of  both  the  synods ;  and 
they  were  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  other  party,  pro- 
vided the  latter  would  but  agree  to  condemn  the  anathemas  of  Cyrill. 
But  the  party  of  Cyrill  was  by  no  means  so  compliant.  The  person  of 
their  leader  was  to  them  of  much  more  importance  than  the  person  of 
Nestorius  to  their  opponents.  They  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  agree- 
ment, unless  the  other  party  retracted  every  thing,  manifested  their 
repentance  to  the  synod,  which  they  considered  themselves  alone  to  be, 
and  condemned,  in  writing,  Nestorius  and  his  doctrines.  These  things 
^  other  party  of  course  could  not  consent  to  do.  As  the  count  was 
extremely  anxious  to  convey  the  news  to  Conbtantinople,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  victory  over  the  passions  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
unidng  them  on  terms  of  peace,  he  sought  now  to  enter  at  least  into 
negotiations  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  common  confession  of  faith.  But 
neither  would  the  Egyptian  party  be  persuaded  to  engage  in  anything 
of  this  kind.^  The  Orientals  had  been  accused,  in  the  rumors  industri- 
oosly  circulated  against  them  by  their  opponents  at  Constantinople,  of 
wislung  to  deprive  Mary  of  the  honor  of  being  called  ^eoroKoc.  The  em- 
peror had  expressly  charged  the  count  John  to  get  them  to  declare 
themselves  on  this  point.  Thus  they  were  led  to  draw  up  a  confession 
of  £Eiith,  in  which,  after  distinguishing  with  precision  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  they  declared  that,  as  confession  was  made  of  one  Son  of 
God,  one  Lord,  and  one  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  a  union  without  confu- 
aon  of  the  two  natures  ;  so  too,  in  the  same  sense ,^  Mary  was  called  the 
mother  of  God,  because  Christ,  &om  the  time  of  the  conception,  united 
with  himself  the  temple  he  had  assumed.^     This  confession  of  faith  was 

1  He  says  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  em-  confession  of  faith,  there  was  schism  among 

pefor :  Magna  facta  est  seditio,  immo  prce-  the  Orientals  themselves,  as  all  were  not 

nam  et  pngna.  satisfied  with  this  retention  of  the  word 

■  See  their  own  declaration,  1.  c.  1594.  i^e&roKCc.    That  this  waa  a  correct  asser- 

•  8ecandam  hanc  inconfus®  nnionis  in-  tion,  is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
tellectam.  See  epistola  Johannis,  in  the  Theodoret  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Hie- 
Sjmodicon  published  by  Lapos.  (see  above,)  rapolb,  who  was  present  at  Ephesns  daring 
c  17 ;  Lapus  opera,  T.  VII.  f  56.  these  proceedings,  in  l^op^s,  i.  c.  94.    Also 

*  There  may,  indeed,  have  been  some  to  be  fonnd  in  operib.  Theodoreti  ed.  Ha- 
gronnds  for  the  assertion  of  the  Cyrillian  lens.  IV.  p.  745.  This  zealoas  advocate  of 
•TDod,  in  their  report  to  their  partisans  at  the  STriaa  chmch  doetrinet  leei,  in  the 
Constiuitinople,  ttM,  in  drawing  vp  this  compliant  diipoiltioii  wfaiefa  wm  tbw  •• 
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laid  before  the  Mnperor  in  a  letter  irhioh  tiie  palziaidi  Jolm  irrotoUoi 
in  the  name  of  the  8 jnocL 

Bat  as  the  count  John  now  saw  thai  all  Ui  paina  to  eftofc  Hm  m* 
toration  of  peace  were  defeated  by  the  pride  and  paamm  of  the  OrA 
lian  party ;  as  he  was  accused  by  them  of  party  prooeedin&  md  of 
dispatching  false  reports  to  Constantinople,  he  finally  called  iqno  Am 
emperor  himself  to  send  for  deputies  firom  both  parties,  and  enter  per 
ionally  into  an  inyestigation  of  the  whde  matter. 

This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  mght  bishops  from  each  of  tlie  tiro 
parties  were  summoned  as  deputies  to  Constantinople.  Soon  after  tiMir 
departure  from  Ephesus,  Nestorins  receiyed  there  a  letter  frsm  the 
pretorian  prefect,  by  which  he  was  infinrmed,  in  answer  to  his  own  tire> 
yious  letter,  (see  above,)  that  the  emperor  had  g^ven  all  Hxb  oraen 
necessary  for  his  returning  back,  in  the  most  convenient  and  deeiiabie 
manner,  to  his  cloister.  In  this  letter  there  appears  no  traoe  of  en 
onfnendly  feeling  towards  Nestorius.  The  prefect  conduded  by  say* 
ing,  that  with  his  wisdom,  and  treasure  of  inward  goods,  he  stood  in  no 
need  of  condolence.  But  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  it  was  bdieved 
impossible  to  retain  him  any  longer  in  the  patriarchate  in  opposition  to 
the  hatred  and  the  power  df  that  party,  which,  by  Cyiill'a  mtrigoes  at 
court,  had  been  formed  against  Nestorius  among  the  nobles  and  amoag 
the  monks  at  Constantinople.^  Nestorius,  weary  of  these  hajmsBJiig 
cares,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  conceded  permission,  and,  in  Ui 
answer  to  the  prefect,  only  commended  to  him  the  care  of  mAintMimg 
pure  doctrine.  But  the  contest,  which  was  no  longer  connected  bardr 
with  the  person  of  Nestorius,  could  not  be  hushed  by  his  removaL 
On  the  contrary,  the  rupture  became  now  more  decidedly  expressed, 
when,  on  the  removal  of  Nestorius,  Menmon  and  Cyrill  were  agsiii 
restored  to  their  offices. 

It  soon  became  mamfest,  that  the  feeble  emperor  meant  to  act  im- 
partially, but  was  ever  hurried  along  from  one  step  to  another  by  the 
Cyrillian  party,  which  exerted  its  influence  through  the  monks,  the  elergjj 
and  the  courtiers.  When  the  deputies  of  the  two  parties  anived  st 
Chalcedon,  they  were  directed  to  remain  there,  and  not  come  to  Coih 
stantinople,  because  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  movement 
among  the  monks.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  deputies  of  the 
other  party  obtmed  leave  to  visit  Constantinople ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  liberty  was  withheld  from  the  Oriental  delegates.  ISie 
bishop  of  Chalcedon  stood  in  alliance  with  the  Cyrillian  party  ;  and  to 
its  deputies  he  gave  up  all  the  churches  which  they  desired  for  the  jm- 
pose  of  holding  worship  in  them.    But  the  Orientals  were  excluded 

generally  manifested,  the  incipient  intrignet  ^  The  well-informed  hiahop,  Ibaa  of  £d*- 

of  a  party  who  were  ready  to  give  ap  the  sa,  writes  on  this  subject  m  Ids  k^ter  to 

troth ;  and  he  reminds  his  friend  Theodo>  Maris :  Nearoptoc  de  ijcttdif  ifiunin  «^ 

let,  how  strenaoosly  he  then  resisted  these  i%  ^Xcuc  koI  tCw  fitryaXuv  rutv  Svruv  h 

measures.    Memor  est  sanctitas  tua,  quod  aiTp,  Ud  imocrph^ai  ovk  ifdw^^.    It  if 

nee  nllo  pertulerim  eis  commnnicare  con-  certain,  however,  that  Nestorius  still  had  s 

liUo,  de  episu>U^  quss  apud  Ephesum  £scta  large  party  in  his  fitvor  in  the  chuich,  si 

•ai .  .  .  .  vox  hssc  (theotoGos)  ad  proditio-  appean  from  the  later  events 
nam  et  ralnmniam  iUins,  qni  veciam  fidem 
(Ateorti) 
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from  ihe  churches;  jet  thej  managed  to  procure  a  suitable  room, 
where  Theodoret  preached  before  a  large  audience.^  The  favorable 
receptaon  they  met  with  from  the  people  excited  to  a  still  higher  de- 
gree the  jealousy  of  the  ferocious  monks,  by  whom  the  Orientals  and 
tiieir  attendants  were  attacked  with  stones,  several  of  them  not  escap- 
ing without  wounds.^  The  emperor,  at  an  audience  which  he  gave 
them  at  the  villa  of  Rufianus,  reproached  them  with  having  excited 
these  disturbances  by  their  church  assemblies.  They  now  petitioned 
the  emperor  to  allow  them  the  same  justice  which  the  count  John  had 
shown  at  Ephesus,  and  to  forbid  the  bishops  of  both  parties  from  hold- 
ing divine  worship,  imtil  they  could  come  to  some  mutual  agreement. 
To  this  the  weak  emperor  replied  :  "  I  cannot  command  the  bishops.** 
**  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  bishops,  "  pray  do  not  command  us." 

They  found,  as  they  declared  in  their  letter  written  from  Chalcedon, 
the  higher  magistrates  all  committed  in  favor  of  the  creed  of  Cvrill, 
having  been  corrupted  either  by  his  gold  or  by  his  flatteries.  Pulcheria 
also  may  have  succeeded  by  this  time  in  rendering  her  brother 
tiuMTOughly  hostile  to  the  man  towards  whom  he  had  before  been  so 
fiivorably  disposed ;  so  that,  when  the  subject  of  his  restoration  was 
pressed  at  the  emperor's  privy  council,  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a 
measure  appeared  like  high  treason.^  The  emperor  himself  said :  "  Let 
no  one  speak  to  me  of  him :  I  have  had  enough  of  him  already."  *  But 
the  Oriental  synod  at  Ephesus  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  emperor, 
that,  although  Nestorius  might  a  thousand  times  flee  from  the  turmoils 
of  strife,  and  prefer  the  life  of  a  private  man ;  yet,  in  order  that  the 
&ith  might  receive  no  detriment,  it  was  no  whit  the  less  necessary  that 
the  illegal  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  him  by  the  party  who 
would  introduce  Cyrill's  heretical  anathemas,  should  be  annulled.  As 
the  Oriental  deputies,  after  five  pretended  audiences,  saw  doubtless 
that  their  longer  residence  near  the  court  would  be  to  no  purpose,  they 
petitioned  the  emperor,  that  at  least,  if  an  impartial  investigation  was 
not  to  be  had,  they  might  themselves  be  sufiered  to  depart  from 
Chalcedon,  and  the  other  bishops  from  Ephesus.  This  the  emperor 
granted,  but  by  a  decision  which,  to  the  Orientals,  could  not  appear 
otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  unjust  and  arbitrary  will.  The  sentence  of 
deposition  pronounced  on  Nestorius  was  suffered  to  remain  valid  ;  but 
Cvrill  —  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  allowed  to  visit  Constantinople, 
where  his  influence  was  unbounded  —  and  Memnon,  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  dioceses.  "  Thus  the  Egyptian,"  said  the  Orientals, 
writing  from  Chalcedon,  "  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  corrupt  every 
one  with  his  gifts,  so  as  to  return,  aft;er  having  done  numberless  wrongs, 
to  his  episcopal  seat,  while  that  innocent  man  can  scarcely  make  good 
Ms  escape  to  his  cloister."  Yet  the  hatred  to  Nestorius,  and  the 
power  of  CjTiU's  party,  to  which  the  emperor  himself  succumbed,  seems 

1  See  the  letter  of  Theodoret  to  Alexan-  slaves  disgniscd  as  monks,  but  such  as  had 

der,  bishop  of  Hierai>olis.    Theodoret  I.  c.  once  been  slaves,  but  had  become  monks. 

IV.  I56S.  •  Dcfectionis  notabamur. 

•  In  the  second  report  to  the  emperor,  *  De  hoc  raihi  nullns  loquatnr,  specimen 

they  name  as  their  assailants,  servos  mona-  enim  temel  dedit    Ju,  c.  1568. 
dioniin  habita  indatoe ;  i.  e.  peiiiaps,  not 
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to  have  had  far  more  influence  upon  him  than  any  preference  for  the 
Egyptian  system  of  doctrines.  It  continued  still  to  be  his  mdi  that 
the  two  parties  might  be  brought  to  an  agreement  on  the  disputed 
pomts  of  doctrinid,  and  that  in  this  way  peace  might  once  more  be 
restored  to  the  church.  In  announcing  to  the  Gvrilliaa  party  at 
Ephesus  that  thoy  were  discharged  from  the  council,  he  gave  tihem  to 
understand  that  i£  peace  had  not  been  restored,  it  was  no  fault  of  his; 
but  God  would  know  who  were  to  blame.  He  would  never  be  induced 
to  condemn  the  Oiientals,  for  they  had  been  convicted  in  his  hearing 
of  no  guilt ;  as  none  had  been  willing  to  enter  with  them  into  any 
theological  investigation, —  a  reproach  which  must  have  been  meant 
for  the  Cyrillian  party,  who  had  avoided  all  discussion  with  the  others. 

The  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  the  tribune  and  notary  Aristolaos, 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  beset  with  many 
difficulties,  as  the  demands  of  the  two  parties  were  so  directly  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  Orientals  required  from  Cyrill  a  condemnation  of 
his  anathemas ;  but  Cyrill  refused  to  give  them  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  persisted  in  requiring  that  the  Orientals  should  approve  the 
condemnatory  sentence  pronounced  on  the  person  and  on  the  doctrines 
of  Nestorius,  and  should  consent  to  the  oriUnation  of  the  new  patriarch 
at  Constantinople. 

But  much  as  Nestorius  was  disliked  at  the  imperial  court,  and  firmly 
as  all  were  resolved  that  he  sliould  not  again  be  allowed  to  be  patriarchi 
yet  there  was  little  disposition  to  support  CjtIII  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
Syrian  doctrines.  On  the  contrary,  the  dogmatic  stiffiiess  of  CyriU 
was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  continued  divisions  in  the  church, 
and  men^were  well  inclined  to  demand  that  be  should  sacrifice  his 
anathemas  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church.  Cjiill  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  many  of  his  wonted  arts,  to  summon  to  his  aid  all  the 
influence  of  Pulcheria,  of  the  chamberlains,  and  court  ladies  in  his  alli- 
ance, as  well  as  of  the  abbots  at  Constantinople ;  he  was  obUged  to  cause 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  at  court,  funds  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  collect  without  burdening  his  churches  with  debt,  in  order 
to  gain  over  the  hostilely  disposed  nobles,  and  to  reanimate  the  zeal 
of  others  for  his  party ;  ^  and  yet,  with  all  these  intrigues,  he  could  not 

^  Cyriirs  method  of  proceeding  in  such  Constftntinople  ^-as  requested  to  cntmt 
cases  is,  for  the  most  part,  discloited  by  the  Pulcheria,  ut  iterum  ponat  animam  suam 
letter  of  his  archdeacon  and  svncell,  £pi<  pro  Domino  Christo^  puto  enim,  quod  nuoc 
phunius,  of  which  letter  we  have  s])okcn  non  satis  curct  pro  Cyrillo,  nt  et  omnes,  qui 
Before,  and  for  the  presenation  of  which  sunt  in  palatio  rcpis.  The  patriarch  wai 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Srnodicon,  so  oficn  to  give  tlicm  whatever  their  avahoe  de- 
mentioned,  c.  203.  ThcodoreL  T.  V.  ep.  mandcd,  (so  I  wovild  restore  the  sense  w> 
173.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  patri-  cording  to  a  prolmhly  necessary  emendation 
arch  Maximianus,  of  Constantinople.  It  is  of  the  Latin  text,)  although  they  had  al- 
here  said,  Cyrill  had  written  to  Pulcheria,  ready  received  presents  enough,  (etquicqnid 
to  several  cubicularios  and  cubicularias.  £t  avaritiic  eorum  dcest,  pro^sta  iis,  quanqoam 
directa  sunt  bencdictiones  (crXo)/a,  prcs-  non  dcsint  et  ipsis  diversse  bcnedictiones,) 
ents)  such  as  were  worthy  of  them.  An  that  Pulcheria  might  be  induced  to  wriie 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  over  one  of  the  eniphatiirally  to  the  patriarch  John,  that  no 
chief  chamberlains,  Chrysoretes,  who  was  further  mention  must  be  made  of  that  god- 
hostilely  disposed,  by  sending  him  magnifi-  less  man  (Nestorius.)  Various  ioflncnttal 
cent  presents,  ut  tandem  desisteret  ab  op-  court  ladies  were  to  be  called  upon  to  coo]h 
pugnatione   eoclesks.     The  patriarch   of  erate  towards  the  same  end.    Th«  abbot 
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saeceed  in  indncmg  an  individnal  to  lend  him  any  hand  in  pressing  his 
anathemas  npon  the  other  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  relt  himself 
obfiged  to  adopt  towards  them  a  milder  langnage,  which  conld  not  be 
ItonoraUy  meant  on  his  part.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  was  not  disposed 
to  defend  any  longer  the  cause  of  Nestorius  against  the  hatred  which 
ever  continn^  to  be  more  strongly  expressed  agtdnst  him  at  the  court 
at  Constantinople.  To  maintain  the  more  moderate  Antiochian  system 
of  faith,  i.e.  the  doctrine  of  the  real  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in 
opposition  to  the  Egyptian  Monophysitism,  was  the  point  of  greatest 
interest  with  him.  Gyrill  now  doubtless  understood  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of  the  Orientals  in  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  their  consent  to  the  ordination  of  the 
new  patriarch  Maximianus  at  Constantinople,  by  yielding  something 
on  his  own  side  in  articles  of  doctrine.  If  the  Orientals  could  once 
be  brought  practically  to  recognize  as  valid  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  council  of  Cyrill,  the  approbation  of  the  doctrinal  principles  on 
which  this  judgment  was  based  would  easily  follow,  and  by  degrees 
everything  at  variance  with  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrine  might 
be  declared  to  be  a  Nestorian  heresy.  The  negotiations  of  a  certain 
bishop  Paul  of  Emesa,  who  came  to  Alexandria  as  a  deputy  of  the 
Orientals,  contributed  in  a  special  manner  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
which  had  been  prepared  in  this  way ;  for  he  himself  took  particular 
puns  to  further  the  matter,  as  he  was  very  solicitous  for  the  honor  of 
neing  the  author  of  peace,  and  for  this  reason  promised  more  than  he 
was  warranted  to  do  by  his  instructors.  Thus  Cyrill  was  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  expressly  recalling  his  anathemas ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  laid  before 
him  by  the  bishop  Paulus,  which  was  in  no  respect  different  from  that 
which  had  been  set  forth  by  the  patriarch  John  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy,  (see 
above,*)  by  which  the  title  "  mother  of  God"  was  applied  to  Mary  in 

Dalmatins  (see  above)  mast  protest  earnest-  troahles  npon  the  Alexandrian  church. 
1^  before  the  emperor  and  the  chamberlains,  Neither  should  he,  on  his  own  part,  he  spar- 
in  the  name  of  religion,  so  as  to  alarm  their  ing  of  the  property  of  his  chnrch,  to  satisfy 
consciences.  Sanctissimam  Daimatium  ab-  the  avarice  of  those  who  troabled  the 
batem  rt^a,  nt  et  imperatori  mandet,  terri-  charch  at  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  should 
Irili  cum  conjuratione  constringens,  ct  ut  without  delay  beseech  Pnlcneria,  that  Lan- 
enbicularios  omnes  constringat,  ne  illius  me-  sius  might  be  made  lord  chamberlain,  lo 
moria  ulterins  fiat  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  power  of  Chrysoretes  might  be 
that  even  the  abbot  Eutyches,  whose  name  destroyed,  et  sic  dogma  nostrum  rol)oretnr. 
afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  who,  it  Such  were  the  artifices  of  episcopal  intrigue, 
would  appear  therefore,  was  one  of  the  tools  ^  L.  c.  Quicquid  videtur  reprehensioile 
of  the  Cyrillian  party,  was  here  called  upon  esse,  zclo  et  calore  circa  Dominum  nostrum 
to  act  Appended  to  tlie  letter  there  was  a  Jesum  Christum,  qui  abnegatus  sit  a  Nesto- 
list  of  persons  to  whom  presents  had  been  rio,  dictum  esse.  Or  that  the  anathemas 
sent  from  Alexandria,  that  the  patriarch  of  contained  a  doctrine  which  could  not  be 
Constantinople  might  see  how  much  the  comprehended  by  every  one,  but  onlv  by 
Alexandrian  church  had  interested  itself  in  the  more  practised.  See  ep.  98,  T.  V.  The> 
bis  cause,  (for  it  was  only  in  case  the  sen-  odoret 

fence  of  deposition  against  Nestorius  con-  '  Theodoret  has  been  named,  without  anj 

tinned  valid!,  that  he  could  retain  his  office,)  sufficient  reasons,  as  the  aathor  of  this  con* 

bk  so  much  that  the  clergy  at  Alexandria  fsssion. 
■Mmmed  over  the  porertj  Drought  bj  these 
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the  sense  that  two  natores  were  omted  in  Ghrist,  while  each  afiU 
renudned  pure  and  unmixed  in  its  individuality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  patriarch  John  acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and 
recognized  the  ordination  which  had  been  consunmiated  by  the  CyiiUian 
party  as  good  and  valid. 

Tms  compact,  struck  in  the  year  432,  which  was  a  mere  work  of 
policy,  and  not  the  result  of  any  reconciliation  of  doctrinal  antagonisms 
m  a  natural  and  harmonious  manner,  experienced  the  usoal  fiUe  of 
such  outward  and  artificial  combinations.  In  ixmeeaUng  the  sddtm 
which  itill  continued  to  exist  wiHiiny  it  merdy  served  to  call  forth  new 
divisions.  The  men  of  both  parties  who  regarded  the  dogmatie 
interest  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  political,  were  dissatisfied 
with  it  Cyrill  was  accused  by  the  zealots  of  his  own  party  of  betray- 
ing those  doctrines  which  he  had,  till  now,  opposed  to  Nestorianism. 
And  not  without  reason;  for  Nestorius  himself  would  doubtless  have 
been  induced  to  recognize  the  predicate  ^eoroxoc  applied  to  Mary,  in 
the  sense  of  such  a  union  of  the  two  natures  as  was  denoted  in  the 
confession  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  agreement.  Cyrill  was 
able  to  defend  himself  against  this  accusation,  only  by  allegmg,  first, 
that  by  severing,  as  he  had  already  done  before,  the  single  positions  of 
Nestorius  from  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  he  made  an 
entirely  different  thing  of  Nestorianism  from  what  it  actually  was ; 
next,  tiiat  he  had  artfully  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  distinction^ 
theory  of  the  creed  wluch  he  had  subscribed,  a  sense  remote  from 
that  which  was  intended  by  its  authors.  What  was  said,  for  exampki 
concerning  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  he  explained  as  follows : 
that  it  held  good  only  of  the  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human 
predicates ;  both  of  which,  however,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  one 
mcamate  nature  of  the  Logos  ;  so  that,  in  abstracto,  two  natures  would 
be,  indeed,  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but,  in  concreto,  only  one 
nature  was  to  be  recognized.^  He  attributed  to  the  Antiochians,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  explain  himself  in  agreement  with  them,  a  doctrine 
directly  at  variance  with  their  entire  system,  that  the  one  Christ 
consisted  of  two  natures  distinguishable  i?i  conception^  but  not  of  two 
natures  distinguishable  in  reality.^  Cyrill  again,  in  onler  to  defend 
himself  with  those  who  missed  here  the  exactness  of  doctrinal  expres- 
sion, alluded  to  the  great  difficulty  in  general  of  finding  suitable 
expressions  for  such  matters  in  human  language.^  But  this  observatioQ 
must  have  prevented  him,  if  other  motives  and  interests  had  not  been 
at  work  at  that  time,  from  passing  so  severe  a  judgment  on  ths 
expressions  of  Nestorius. 


^  Crrill,  ep.  ad  Acacinm.   'Qr  ^  hvoiatc 

fttrd  6e  yi  rrfv  tvwai%\  uc  avrfp^fiivfj^  ifdrf 
tftf  elc  (K)o  dtoTOfi^^  fiiav  'Kurrevoftev  r^  roQ 
MOV  ^aiv. 

*  'Oi  <te  y^  Kord,  r^v  'Avnoxeiav  aSiXipoi  rd 
Ith  k^  uv  vodrai  6  XpitrroCi  uf  iv  ifftXal^  kcU 
pApot/c  twouuf  dtxpfuvoi^  ^Oieuv  fjtkv  elpf^' 


Ka2  rCn'  vofjfjMTuv  ij  np6^>opa  r^c  ^<Tt*^  dyw 
iKpifhiac  uTroTjfnravetF&ai^  ^avfiaoTtn'  oMut 
6v(TtK<^v^a  ydp  rd  Twadc  ?urtv.  When  Ii0 
adduces,  in  proof  of  this,  the  words  of  the 

E raver.  Ephes.  6:  19,  he  shows  again  hk 
ab'it  of  confounding  what  properlv  beIon|Hi 
to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel,  witk 
what  belongs  to  the  development  of  doctriii- 
al  conceptioofl 
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The  same  CyiiU  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  during  the  negotiations 
irhh  Ariatdans  for  a  settlement  of  the  differences,  offered  in  excuse  of 
his  anathemas  which  were  to  be  censured  as  heretical,  that  he  had 
written  what  appeared  so  censurable,  only  from  a  glowing  zeal  for  the 
Christ  denied  by  Nestorius  (see  above.)  If  this  were  honestly  said, 
if  it  was  not  a  mere  subterfuge  of  theological  chicanery,  yet  the  same 
could  also  have  been  alleged  in  this  reference  as  an  excuse  for  Nes- 
torius. What  to  Cyrill  appeared  a  denial  of  Christ,  proceeded  on  the 
part  of  Nestorius,  and  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained,  only  from 
a  wellnmeant  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  believing  as  he  did  that  the 
Cyrillian  mode  of  expression  involved  a  denial  of  the  divine  immuta- 
bility, 

A  still  greater  dissatisfaction  than  this  which  existed  among  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  &ith,  was  excited  by  the  above- 
nentioned  agreement,  among  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  Antiochian 
scheme  of  doctrine.  A  doctrinal  interest  which  overvalued  the  im- 
portance of  precise  dogmatic  conceptions,  was  not  less  predominant 
among  the  latter*  than  among  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  the  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  dogmatic  notions  had  vastly  more  influence  with  many  of 
Aem,  tJian  any  sympathy  which  they  felt  in  the  case  of  their  fnend 
Nestorius  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  despotic  will.  As  the 
Alexandrians  saw  everywhere  the  spectre  of  Photinianism,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Antiochian  dogmatists  saw  everywhere  the  spectre 
of  Apollinarianism,  which  seemed  to  them  to  rise  up  again  in  the 
STStem  of  Cyrill.  To  receive  back  Cyrill  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  appeared  to  them  as  frightfrd  an  enormity,  as  if  they  should 
receive  into  the  same  fellowship  Apollinaris  himself.^  Alexander  of 
Hierapolis  thought  it  intolerable,  that  a  monk,  whose  life  he  himself  must 
confess  was  in  accordance  with  the  gospel,  should  be  named  in  the 
prayer  at  the  altar  as  one  remaining  in  the  communion  of  the  church  ; 
and  he  gave  himself  no  rest,  as  he  informs  us,  until  this  practice  was 
abolished.' 

Among  those  who  in  the  Syrian  church  disapproved  of  this  coalition, 
there  was  still  manifested,  however,  a  difference  of  judgment,  according 
as  they  were  disposed  generally  by  natural  temperament  either  to  moo- 
eration  or  to  extravagant  zeal ;  and  according  as  they  had  seized  the 

1  We  bare  a  graphic  niastration  of  this  snpper.    The  patriarch  John  lay  in  the  bed, 

in  a  dream,  which  the  bishop  Andreas  of  Sa-  and  received  the  elements  from  his  hand, 

mosata,  who  also  was,  in  the  oatset,  a  zealous  and  then  next  Alexander  himself.     Bat 

opj^onent  of  the  Cjrillian  treaty  of  agree-  Andreas  of  8amosata  said  indignantly  to 

ment,  relates  concerning  himself.  He  dream-  himself:  "  What  accommodation  to  circum* 

ed  that,  in  an  assembly  of  other  bishops,  stances  is  this  ?    It  is  a  sin  against  the 

Ui  ftieDd,  the  bishop  Alexander  of  Hie-  Holy  Ghost    It  is  trifling  with  the  incar^ 

npcdis,  told  him  that  the  heretic  Apollina-  nation  of  oar  Lord.*^    With  these  words  be 

xia  was  still  living.    Andreas,  in  astonish-  awoke,  and  gave  earnest  expression  to  the 

BCDt,  asked  him  several  times  whether  this  wish  tfiat  this  dream  might  not  after  all 

WM  rodlj  so,  and  Alexander  assured  him  prove  true  —  in  other  words,  that  Apollina^ 

thai  it  was.    All  at  once  thej  entered  a  ris  of  Alexandria,  who  had  reappeared,  so 

hoaw,  where  Apollinaris,  now  extremely  to  speak,  in  Cyrill,  might  not  bring  over  all 

Med,  lay  upon  a  bed.    And  at  they  were  to  his  own  views.    £p.  4S,  L  e.  706. 
2oiit  taking  their  seats  by  the  bedndi^  he       >  L.  c  ^.  Uft,  p.  Sas. 
aroae  and  distzibatad  the  elements  of  the 
YOL.!!.                                 41* 
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sjBtem  of  doctrine  taaght  by  Theodore  of  Mopsoestia  m  %  more  rten 
ftod  exclusive,  or  in  a  more  mild  and  tolerant  manner.  The  fiHrmeri 
such  as  Theodoret  and  Andreas  of  Samoeata,  were,  it  is  true,  Batiifiedi 
on  the  whole,  with  the  doctrinal  explanations  of  CyriU.  They  dod»^ 
less  rejoiced,  too,  and  saw  in  it  the  governing  hand  of  divine  graee, 
that  Cyrill  had  been  constrained  to  distingoish  two  natures  in  Christy 
and  to  acknowledge  that  his  sufTeringg  belonged  to  the  flesh,  and  that 
the  deity  was  exalted  above  suffering.^  Althon^  it  may  onqnestkma' 
bly  be  gathered  from  the  whole  {Hrocess  of  the  matter,  as  we  hate 
described  it,  that  in  this  case,  where  everything  proceeded  solely  on 
grounds  of  impure  worldly  policy,  there  was  no  occasion  finr  such  joy, 
and  for  such  praise  of  the  divine  providence ;  since  the  supposition  kit 
named,  that  the  deity  was  capable  of  suffering,  had  indeed  nerer  onoe 
entered  Cyrill  *8  thoughts,  and  the  former  distinction  was,  in  facty  merely 
an  outward  accommodation  in  terms,  which  Cyrill  employed  in  a  diflforent 
sense  from  that  which  was  intended  by  his  opponents. 

But  neither  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  on  Nestorius,  nor  in 
the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  did  they  believe  they  coold  acqmesoe 
with  a  good  conscience.  ^'  So  vaguely  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of 
Kestorius,"  said  Theodoret,  ^'  was  notUng  more  nor  less  than  to  oofr 
demn  the  doctrine  of  pietv."  ^  The  patriarch  John  had,  it  is  true,  la 
his  letter  to  the  emperor,  m  which  he  declared  his  consent  to  the  agree* 
ment,  no  doubt  purposely  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  as  that  he 
could  refer  the  condemnation,  not  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Nestorius, 
but  only  to  that  which  he  had  taught  foreign  from  the  apostolic  doe* 
trine  ;^  —  in  which  sense,  one  might,  indeed,  unhesitatingly  subscribe 
the  condemnation  of  every  human  doctrine.  But  this  very  indefinite- 
ness  in  a  dogmatic  explanation  appeared  to  the  more  rigid  among  the 
Orientals  as  a  dishonorable  subterfuge  ;  ^  and  they  could  the  less  be 
satisfied  with  it,  because  they  were  well  aware  in  what  sense  Cyrill  in- 
terpreted what  had  been  left  undetermined.  On  the  other  hand,  Theo* 
doret  offered  to  subscribe  any  form  of  condemnation,  by  which  men 
might  be  distinctly  placed  on  tneir  guard  agstinst  the  charges  commcmly 
brought  against  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine  —  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  those  who  divided  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into 
two  Sons,  and  those  who  denied  his  divinity.^ 

But  the  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Nestorius  ap- 
peared to  them  to  bo  an  unjustifiable  wrong.  It  seemed  to  them  a 
contradiction  to  pardon  the  man  who  had  been  constantly  sowing  dis- 

*  Theodoret  ep.  73, 1,  c.  Nataramm  dif-  qnadam  detenninatione  positas,  modiran 
fbrentiam  clara  pnedicant  roce,  et  passiones     quandam  pnebet  consolationem. 

carni  coaptantes,  impasribilem  divmam  con-  ^  See  the  letter  of  the  Orientals  to  the 

flrmant  esse  naturanL  Boman  bishop  Sixtos,  in  the  SjnodieoBi 

'  Ep.  50.    Qaod  indeterminate  anathe-  published  by  liopas,  c.  1 1 7.    They  say  of 

matizare  Nestorii  ddctrinam,  idem  sit,  qnod  the  patriarch  John :  Sic  et  accasatione  se 

anathematizare  pietatem.  demonstratione  defecit,  nt  nee  diceret,  illim 

*  Qoccnnqne  ab  eo  aliene  ac  peregrine  sive  illam  anathematizo  sententiam, sed  ait: 
dicta  sunt  contra  apostolicam  doctrinam.  quidqaid  ab  eo  impie  dictom  est  Dni 
His  words  in  the  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  certe  aperte  dicere  debnisset,  at  ab  eo  sensa 
the   commentary  of  Theodoret,  ep.  ISS.  qnisqne  caatior  redderetor. 

ittddisitft,  fed  com       *  Sp.  50^  p.  70S. 
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eord,  and  who  had  at  last  with  difficulty  been  brought  to  assent  to  the 
orthodox  confession,  but  to  sacrifice  hun  who  from  his  jonth  up  had 
tan^t  the  same  ri^t  doctrine.  They  deokured  that  thej  coula  oon- 
aent  to  the  unjust  and  wickedsentence  of  the  holy  bishop,  neither  with 
hand,  tongue,  nor  heart.^  These  declarations  of  Theodoret  had,  how- 
ever, been  so  construed^  as  if  he  had  proved  unfaithful  to  the  convic- 
tion eariier  expressed  by  him  ;  as  though  he  had  yielded  through  the 
Smut  of  man,  and  to  preserve  his  bishopric,  and  for  this  reason  had  ac- 
knowledged the  formula  subscribed  by  Cyrill  to  be  satisfactory.  This 
aospicion  against  Theodoret  having  been  excited  by  some  persons  in  the 
mind  of  Nestorius  himself,  the  former  wrote  him  a  letter  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.*  "  Very  gladly,"  he  said,  "  would  he  lay  down  an  office 
which  he  found  burdened  with  so  many  cares,  and  make  his  retreat  to 
the  doister.  Nestorius,  therefore,  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  that,  from  love  to  his  bishopric,  he  had  received  with  bis  eye 
shut  the  letter  of  Cyrill  as  in  correspondence  with  the  true  faith.  He 
eoiild  not  say  otherwise,  consistently  with  the  truth,  than  that  he  had 
not  found  anything  in  it  which  was  heretical ;  although  he,  no  less 
than  others,  detested,  in  the  author  of  that  letter,  the  disturber  of  the 
general  peace.  And  he  hoped  and  trusted,  that  on  this  score  no  pun- 
ishment awaited  him  at  the  day  of  judgment,  since  the  just  Judge 
k)oked  upon  the  heart.  '^  But  to  the  measures,"  he  added,  ^^  which 
wirighteously  and  wickedly  have  been  set  on  foot  agsdnst  you,  I  will 
not  be  induced  to  give  my  consent,  even  though  they  should  cut  off 
both  my  hands ;  for  I  hope  that  the  divine  grace  will  aid  me,  and 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  my  soul." 

But  the  zealots  of  this  party,  such  as  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  and 
Meletius  of  Mopsuestia,  were  not  satisfied  that  even  so  much  should  be 
yielded  as  had  already  been  done.  They  still  persisted  in  demanding 
of  Cyrill  an  express  revocation  of  his  anathemas.  They  could  see 
nothmg  in  Cyrill's  letter  but  his  old  erroneous  doctrine  artfully  con- 
cealed. And  when  the  above-cited  letter,  in  which  he  had  vindicated 
himself  to  his  friends  against  the  reproach  of  denying  his  previous  con- 
victions, came  to  their  knowledge,  sufficient  proof  was  unquestionably 
furnished  them,  to  turn  to  shame  the  triumph  of  the  patriarch  John  over 
the  conversion  of  Cyrill.^  As  they  had  already,  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  declared  against  the  unconditional  application  of  the  predicate 
^fOTMcoc  to  Mary,  so,  too,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  application 
of  the  term  according  to  tiie  articles  of  agreement  there  drawn  up. 
The  bishop  Alexander,  in  declaring  his  dissent,  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  a  distinction  between  the  homoletic  and  the  strictly  dogmatical  use 
ci  language,  winch  we  have  already  noticed  as  constituting  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  Syrian  church-teachers.  ^^  We  cannot 
complain,"  he  writes,  ^^  of  those  peachers  who  in  their  festival  dis- 
courses may  have  imprudentiy  called  Mair  the  mother  of  God,  or  the 
Jews,  God^s  murderers,  and  the  like  ;  which  may  have  been  said  by 
orthodox  men  in  an  unsuspicious  manner ;  for  the  very  reason  that  it 

^1^.59.      >S^1QS.      •SstdMlMenoriieMns.cp^nMidsp^lSl.      «B|^m 
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was  in  nowise  tfaeir  intention  thereby  to  define  doctrines.  Bnl  it 
qnito  otherwise  with  a  strict  form  of  dogmatic  expreasioii,  and  espe- 
cially after  Cyrill,  in  his  anathemas,  had  expressed  tlie  erroneous  doctrms 
which  senred  to  give  currency  to  this  predicate,  and  by  the  same  docu- 
ment had  spread  it  far  and  wide."  lliese  bishops,  for  the  reasons  just 
stated,  not  only  rejected  the  agreement  concluded  upon,  and  not  Mdy 
continued  therefore  to  consider  Cyrill  as  excluded  firom  the  oommoiuoQ 
of  the  church,  but  they  also  excommunicated  those  who  had  received 
that  agreement.  A  whole  synod,  in  Cilicia  Secunda,  passed  a  de- 
cree of  this  sort ;  the  members  declaring  they  were  ready  to  snflbr 
anything,  rather  than  enter  into  fellowship  with  error  or  with  the  teach- 
ers of  error.  The  patriarch  John  nught  doubtless  have  been  able,  by 
moderate  conduct,  to  gain  over  the  more  mildly  disposed  among  the 
Orientals,  if  he  had  refrained  from  urging  xipoa  them  an  acquiescence 
in  the  sentence  which  deposed  Nestorius, — the  course  actually  pin^ 
sued  afterwards ;  but,  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  conducted 
towards  all  opponents,  he  alienated  from  him  even  this  more  moderate 
class. 

The  patriarch  John  took  occasion,  from  these  disputes,  to  indulge 
himself  in  many  encroachments  on  the  administration  of  afiBsurs  in  foreign 
dioceses  ;  he  frirthered  the  promotion  of  unworthy  men,  disposed  to 
serve  him  as  his  instruments,  to  episcopal  stations  which  he  had  no 
authority  to  fiU.  Thus  he  made  himself  hated,  and  thus  it  was  his  own 
&ult  that  the  party  of  his  opponents  augmented,  and  tiie  worthiest 
bishops  of  Syria  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A  schism  fot 
lowed  not  only  in  the  Antiochian  church  diocese,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  Eastern  church,  which  were  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  discontented  from  all  quarters  attached  themselves  to  the 
opposition  party  of  Eastern  Asia;  and*thus  was  formed  an  association 
of  bishops  who  stood  opposed  to  tiie  three  patriarchs  of  the  East.  To 
the  same  circle  belonged  the  bishops  of  that  portion  of  Syria  which 
touches  on  the  Euphrates,  of  the  two  provinces  of  Cilicia,  of  Cappadocia 
Secunda,  of  Bithynia,  Thcssaly,  and  Moesia.^ 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the  Cyrillian  party,  the 
memory  of  Nestorius  had  not  been  wholly  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
his  devoted  community  at  Constantinople.  This  became  evident  after 
the  death  of  the  patriarch  Maximianus  in  483.  In  many  parts  of  the 
dty,  vast  multitudes  assembled,  and  with  loud  shouts  demanded  Nesto- 
rius again  for  their  bishop ;  threatening,  unless  he  were  restored  to 
them,  to  set  fire  to  the  patriarchal  church.^  Yet  such  movements  m 
favor  of  a  man  once  hated  by  the  dominant  court  party  could  do 
him  no  service,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  tend  to  excite  stUl  more  the 
rage  of  his  enemies,  who  grudgea  him  such  love  of  the  people.  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  vacant  patriarchate  was  once  more  filled, 
appeared  the  influence  of  the  party  opposed  to  Nestorius ;  for  that  very 
Kt)clus  who  had  first  stood  form  as  his  opponent  (see  above)  was 

^  See  the  letter  written  in  the  name  of  theie  fchifmatic  bishope  to  tbe  Roman  bishop. 
"^  JL,inLRpa[^Le.e.ll7.  *  Prodi  fijnodicai  1.  c  SOS. 
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named  patriarch ;  and  this  mim  leagued  himself  with  G  jriU  and  John 
of  Antioch,  to  enfwce  everywhere  the  recognition  of  the  agreement 
strock  between  the  church  of  Eastern  Asia  and  that  of  Egypt,  which 
had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  patriarch 
John,  who  by  this  alliance  obtained  great  power,  resorted  at  first  to 
means  of  beneyolence,  to  presents  and  pecuniary  ud,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  over  the  poor  churches  of  Syria,  which  were  burdened  with 
debts  ;  ^  and  next,  where  he  could  not  accomplish  his  ends  in  this  way, 
be  tried  to  intimidate  by  threats.  All  being  to  no  purpose,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  an  imperial  edict  against  the  obstinate  bishops. 
Already  he  had  contrived,  by  bribing  the  quaestor  Domitian,  to  obtain 
such  a  decree ;  but  those  bishops  whom  it  was  wished  to  expel,  stood 
80  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  communities,  that  the  execution  of  such 
measures  against  them  might  draw  after  it  very  disastrous  consequences. 
Hie  pretorian  prefect  Taurus  represented  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
dties  would  be  ruined,  and  that  the  empire,  otherwise  (by  the  bad 
management  of  its  resources)  growing  impoverished  every  day,  would 
here  also  lose  one  source  of  its  revenues  ;^  and  the  execution  of  the 
imperial  ordinance  was  therefore  put  off  for  the  present.  The  quaestor 
who  had  obtidned  this  ordinance  for  the  patriarchs,  in  the  mean  time 
resorted  to  a  trick,  in  order  to  induce  the  Syrian  bishops  to  yield.  He 
informed  them  that  this  ordinance  was  signed  by  the  emperor,  and  was 
to  be  published,  but  that  he  had  for  awhile  withheld  its  publication,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  might  not  be  induced  to  compliance  by 
arguments,  before  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.* 
At  length  the  imperial  decree  against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
the  corrupters  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  who  employed  religion  as  a 
pretext,  —  by  whom,  however,  could  be  meant  no  others  than  those 
Syrian  bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the  articles  of  agreement,  —  was 
actually  published ;  and  men  who  for  a  long  series  of  years,  without 
mingling  like  others  in  the  impure  worldly  business  of  those  times,  had 
consecrated  all  their  labors,  without  earthly  splendor  and  enjoyment, 
solely  to  their  spiritual  office,  were  now  to  be  forcibly  separated  from 
the  communities  in  which  they  were  cordially  loved  and  respected, 
because  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  individuals  found  it  possible  through 
the  court  to  rule  over  the  church.* 

When  these  threatening  commands  were  made  known  to  the  bishop 
Theodoret,  he  was  at  first  resolved  to  forsake  all,  and  retire  to  the 

^  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  order  to  the  canying  into  execution  of  the 

the  bishop  Alexander  of   Hierapolis,  ep.  emperor's  command,  it  was  said:  Necease 

143:    l«oa   habemns  pecunias  et  munera  est,  at  ant  commanices  Joanni   episcopo 

et  naves  picnas  oneribas,  qusB  mittarous.  .  .  catholicse  ecclcsis,  at  ablatis  contentionibni 

llfis  arroatur  multitndo  contra  veritatem.  sancta  ecclesia  qaiete  fmatnr  ac  pace,  qnam 

*  Fatnras  ex  hoc  erersiones  urbinm,  —  peperit,  (which  John  introdaced  by  meani 
q«od  qaalis  est  Thracia,  talis  et  Cilicia  erit,  of  his  articles  of  agreement)  aat  conten* 
qme  psnc  sola  remansit  ad  tribnta  solrenda,  ddns,  formam  divinitus  datam  (the  penal^ 
cp.  105, 1.  c.  defined  in  the  imperial  aacra)  subire  coga- 

'  See  his  letter  to  the  bishop  Helladins  ris.     Privaberis  enim  orbe,  privaberis  et 

of  Tarsus,  ep.  106.  ecclesia,  si  meliori  lorte  obedire  et  assentid 

*  In  the  l^ter  which  the  magister  militmn  noineris. 
orientia  aent  to  aU  dw  biaiiopt  eoikeenied,iii 
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flki0ter  in  Trbieh  be  had  receiyed  hit  tqpfaltaal  educwfiftn;  Iral  At|iNf 

iBonks  of  hia  oommanity  urged  him  to  enter  into  new  negofietioDt  iriiir 

the  patriarch  John,  so  ae  to  preserve  hb  dinrdi  nithoat  detriment  t9 

hia  conacience.    Theodoret  foresaw  tfiat,  if  he  deoHoed  t^^ebiy  tte 

emperor's  decree,  he  would  be  forced  away  from  tiie  eoBntindbfVwkeie 

bis  labors  were  blessed,  and  some  miworthy  penon  would  be  aawllluM 

in  bis  place.    He  considered  it  therefore  to  be  his  duty,  eo  ftr  as  be 

could  so  do  without  denying  bis  own  conyiotions  and  wisbool  dettioMBt 

to  his  conscience,  to  yield,  in  order  to  sulmerye  a  hi^ar  intorsat  cif  He 

church ;  and  as  the  patnarch  John  released  him  from  giriikg  ib  ik 

acquiescence  in  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Neetoriua,  and  aa  M  biaih 

self  had  already  testifi^  his  satisfaction  with  the  doctrinal  parfe  of  ^ 

articles  of  agreement,  he  could  at  present  with  a  good  eoiiiBCieBSe 

comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions.^     The  patriarch  John  now 

endeayored,  through  Theodoret's  mediation,*  to  gam  oyer  abo  liie  other 

Syrian  bishops ;  and  Theodoret  himself  was  moyed,  b^  his  leal  for  the 

best  good  of  the  church,  and  his  friendship  for  bis  old  odieagoii 

inyolyed  m  this  oontroyersy,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  Mng 

about  a  general  reconciliation  and  union.    He  urged  his  old  fimdl 

with  the  most  pressing  arguments,  and  amons  others  wrote  tfiiis  to  tte 

bishop  Helladius  of  Tarsus  :*  *^  He  assurecuy  oug^t  not  without  goeA 

eaose  to  expose  the  flock  entrusted  to  him  to  destruction  :*  the  pnj^ 

of  doctrine  had  certainly  been  secured :  to  participate  in  wronsdoing 

was  a  thing  to  which  they  were  forced  by  no  one.    Tbib  ripiteooi 

.  Judge  would  not  punish  them  for  the  injustice  of  others     It  was  hi^ 

time  to  put  an  end  to  disputes,  and  to  unite  the  churches  once  mors 

together."    But  in  yain  were  all  these  representations  and  entreaties 

to  the  three  men,  distinguished  for  their  firmness  of  character,  Mdetias 

of  Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  and  Helladius  of  Tarsus— 

men  whose  souls,  strong  in  faith,  and  superior  to  all  human  foar  M 

resisting  the  despotic  caprice  which  would  subject  eyerything  to  ilsdl^ 

desenre  respect,  notwiwstanding  their  narrow  dogmatic  seaL    Tbey 

were  firmly  resolyed  not  to  grant  Cyrill  the  fellowship  of  Ihe  churehy 

under  any  other  condition  than  that  he  should  reyoke  the  system  of 

doctrine  expressed  in  his  anathemas,  and  acknowledge  Nestoriua  as  a 

catholic  bishop.    All  other  yieldmg  was  the  same  in  their  eyea  as  ts 

purchase  the  peace  of  the  church  with  the  denial  of  the  truth  and  die 

approbation  of  injiistiee.   They  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  remain  ftiAfoli 

under  all  trials,  to  the  pastoral  calling  which  had  been  entrusted  to 

them;  but  they  beUeyed  themselyes  justified  also  to  ^ye  up  their 

authority  to  goyem,  in  order  to  remsdn  true  to  their  conyictbna*   Ttaey 

were  men  who  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  administered  their  oJEce  ii 

so  disinterested  a  spirit,  that,  when  obliged  to  relinquish  their  peats,  sal 

to  leave  their  flocks,  they  could  take  nothing  with  them  for  dieir 

journey  and  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  had  to  depend  entir^ 

on  the  oharity  of  their  fnends.^    The  bishop  Alexander  answered  las 

1  8m  ep.  lS6u    Theodoret  L  c^  together       ^  Aa  the  bishop  Alexander  wrilei,  9f. 
with  other  letters  of  hU  in  that  ooOectioii.       147 :  Ex  hit  mm  mihi  dtressmit  maSi 
*  8et  ep.  108.  *  Ep.  13S.  habeo  sd  tiriniMBin  condnetkiiMB. 
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friend  Theodoret  after  his  repeated  remonstrances :  ^^  I  solemnly  adjure 
ywi  by  the  most  H0I7  Trinity  to  press  me  no  longer ;  for  my  hope  is  in 
the  Cfrodfied.  I  am  already  wiutmg  for  those  who  are  to  driye  me 
&om  my  place,  with  so  great  joy,  that,  had  I  any  other  gold  besides 
Qie  utensils  of  the  church,  I  would  giye  them  for  that  a  larger  present 
fchaa  for  any  joyful  tidings  they  could  bring  me.  Giye  yourself  no 
Eiuiher  trouble  therefore,  but  only  pray  for  me." 

As  Theodoret  could  effect  nothing  in  this  way,  he  at  length  betook 
hiiDBelf  to  a  man,  in  defence  of  whose  innocence  those  common  friends 
were  in  truth  particularly  zealous,  the  injured  Nestorius ;  and  besought 
him,  that  he  would  himself  represent  to  the  bishop  Alexander  how 
sorely  he  fiuled  against  the  law  of  loye,  in  having  respect  solely  to 
what  concerned  himself,  not  to  what  was  for  the  advantage  of  many 
olhers ;  that  he  ought  not  to  hesitate,  if  it  were  necessary,  even  to 
commit  a  trifling  sin,  in  order  to  save  many  from  sin,  and  lead  them  to 
salyation.^  On  the  one  side,  we  see  here,  in  the  man  of  moderation, 
tke  Bulnective  caprice  of  his  system  of  morals,  justifying  the  means  by 
the  end,  —  a  thing  which  we  frequently  remark  among  the  Orientals ; 
on  the  other,  we  see  in  the  zealot  the  ethical  severity  which  would  not 
acknowledge  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  When 
Ibeodoret  fsuled  in  this  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  begged  the 
patriarch  John,  in  the  most  touching  appeal,  that  he  would  not  allow 
force  to  be  employed  against  the  venerable  man.  "  Time,"  he  said, 
'^  would  soon  make  him  more  pliant ;  and  even  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  yet  it  could  do  no  harm ;  for  his  doctrine  accorded  with  tlie  faith 
of  the  church,  and  he  would  move  on  quietly  in  his  own  field  of  labor, 
without  seeking  to  make  any  disturbance.  The  patriarch  John  would  make 
himself  extremely  unpopular,  if' he  undertook  to  do  anything  against 
the  venerable  old  man,  of  whom  he  himself  had  once  said,  that  all  must 
be^r  him  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  pardoning  him,  he  would  secure 
khe  esteem  and  love  of  all."^  But  these  representations  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  the  patriarch,  who  was  determined  at  all 
hasards  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  obedience,  and  to  restore  unity  to  the 
chnrch.  The  pious  old  man  was  torn  from  his  devoted  flock.  This 
occasioned  a  universal  lamentation  throughout  the  city ;  the  churches 
were  closed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  open  them  by  force.  Loud 
oomplidnts  and  reproaches  were  heard  from  all  quarters  against  those 
who  had  determined  to  deprive  his  flock  of  their  old  spiritual  father. 
Young  and  old,  women  and  men,  united  in  petitioning  the  imperial 
governor  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Comes  Orientis,  and 
the  patriarch  John,  to  allow  their  old  bishop  to  end  his  few  remaining 
days  quietly  in  the  midst  of  them :  without  him  they  could  not  live.^ 
Ibe  patriarch  John,  however,  was  not  to  be  softened  by  such  repre- 
lentataons.  He  answered  the  church  at  Hierapolis  in  a  cold  and 
baughty  oflicial  tone,  assuring  them  that  their  bishop  must  attribute  all 
that  he  suffered  only  to  his  own  stubborn  self-will ;  and  he  represented 

^  E|>.  148.  Pnsiltnin  delinqnat,  at  a  mnl-        *  See  the  report  of  the  jadge  of  the  te- 
to  ddicto  ceteroe  liberet  canda  Enphratesia,  ep.  166. 

'Ep.150. 
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it  as  a  great  erime  in  him,  that  be  refbsed  to  enter  into  any  negefifclfaM 
with  those  men  (the  bishops)  bj  irliose  prayen  the  ifond  is  sared.^ 
Yet  he  added,  that,  if  Alexander  would  denst  from  lus  wonted  fnk^ 
and  reform,  he  would  joyfally  send  him  back  to  tliem  again. 

A  similar  &te  befell  the  bishop  Meletins  of  Mopsnestiik  Hie  Oomes 
TitoA  had  urged  him  likewise  voluntarily  to  sabnut  to  flie  inqieml 
ordinance ;  be  opposed  to  him  the  common  argoment  of  flie  enfiie 
Christian  world, —  the  usual  argument  of  the  party  in  power.  As  it 
was  God's  will  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  it  was  not  to  be  iIioa|^ 
of  that  the  judgment  of  an  individual  should  stand  against  the  oommon 
consent  of  all.  To  this  Meletius  gave  him  a  becoming  reply:  ^He 
was  right,"  he  wrote  to  him,  ^^  in  what  he  said  eonceming  the  divtue 
will;  but  it  was  evident  that  human  will  did  not  always  accord  widi 
the  divine :  for  Gh>d  had  allowed  men,  endowed  with  a  rational  sod,  to 
be  masters  of  their  own  will.  And  hence  it  had  often  happened,  as 
the  history  of  the  Old  uid  New  Testament  showed,  that  a  tew  meB| 
inspired  with  the  right  dispositaon  towards  God,  had  defended  Hie  trofli 
i^gainst  the  multitude.  So  now,  too,  God  would  not  reject  the  few, 
who  clove  to  him  with  all  their  love,  and  on  this  account  had  to  endure 
from  a  multitude  sworn  against  them,  disgrace,  persecution,  and 
exile.  And  pardon  me,"  he  continued,  ^^  I  entreat  you,  if  I  do  not 
find  it  in  my  power  to  deceive  my  own  conscience.  As  soon  as  I  see 
the  command  signed  by  the  emperor's  own  hand,  I  shall  leave  the 
church  at  once,  just  as  I  am,  still  praising  Grod  as  before.  I  am  ready, 
through  God's  grace,  not  only  to  give  up  the  church,  but  even  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  mn  agidnst  my  conspience,  in  respect 
of  our  Lord  Christ."  When  now  the  emperor's  command  was  put  in 
execution,  and  another  bishop,  whom  the  patriarch  John  had  resohed 
to  thrust  on  the  church,  was  installed  in  the  place  of  Meletius,  the 
whole  community  testified  their  grief  and  sympathy.  All  were  for 
having  Meletius  alone  for  their  bishop,  and  woidd  recognize  no  other, 
lliese  commotions  gave  the  patriarch  John  occasion  to  accuse  Meletras 
at  Constantinople  as  a  violator  of  the  imperial  laws  and  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  to  propose  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the 
whole  province  of  Cilicia.  He  was  banished  to  Melitene  in  Armenia, 
and  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his  lot,  which  he  accepted  as  one 
ord^ed  by  a  higher  wisdom,  and  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  fiir 
whose  cause  he  believed  he  was  contending. 

We  will  now  for  a  moment  turn  aside  from  contemplating  the  further 
development  of  these  events,  in  order  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  final  lot 
of  that  pious  man,  Nestorius  himself,  who  undeservedly  became  an 
object  of  abhorrence  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  to  posterity.  As 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  narrated,  even  uie  old 
friends  of  Nestorius,  though  they  belonged  to  the  same  doctrinal  school 
with  him,  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  ^ose  who  jpronounced  upon  him 
tlie  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  in  the  end  they  must  persuade 
themselves,  in  order  to  justify  this  step  to  their  conscience,  tiiat  Nes- 

1  QBoram  predboi  mundai  lf§n  lalvator. 
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torius  had  preached  dangerous  errors.  But  the  zeal  in  behalf  of  such 
a  conviction,  which  had  proceeded  merely  out  of  self-persuasion,  is  for 
the  most  part  wont  to  incline  but  so  much  the  more  strongly  to  heat 
and  violence.  No  voice  of  commanding  influence  spoke  openly  and 
loudly  in  behalf  of  that  Nestorius  who  became  every  day  more  hated 
at  the  imperial  court,  —  the  man  whom  the  emperor  Theodosius,  in  his 
edicts,  had  compared  with  an  Arius,  a  Porphyry,  a  Simon  Magus. 
Theodoret,  and  those  of  like  mind  with  him,  must  be  contented,  indeed, 
that  they  had  merely  been  spared  the  necessity  of  signing  the  con- 
demning sentence  pronounced  against  Nestorius.  But  his  enemies  did 
not  cease  persecuting  him ;  for  they  grudged  the  honorable  ease  which 
lie  enjoyed  in  the  cloister,  and  the  sympathy  which,  from  time  to  time, 
lie  still  met  with ;  and  they  dreaded  the  influence  which  he  might  exert 
in  his  narrow  circle,  and  from  thence  extend  over  a  still  wider  compass. 
The  Roman  bishop  Coclestinus  had  already,  by  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  A.D.  432,  called  upon  him  to  remove  the  man  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  all  the  priests,  and  who 
still  persisted  in  his  blasphemous  errors,^  from  all  intercourse  with 
aociety,  that  it  might  be  put  out  of  his  power  to  lead  others  astray.^ 
This  demand,  however,  did  not  as  yet  produce  the  intended  effect. 
Nestorius  continued,  for  four  years,  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose  and 
esteem  in  the  cloister  of  Euprepius,  which  lay  before  the  gates  of  Anti- 
och,  only  two  stadia  from  the  city.  But  when  John  and  Cyrill  of 
Alexandria  had  now  made  it  their  aim  to  cause  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  to  be  universally  recognized,  it  could  not  but  be 
extremely  vexatious  to  them  to  be  aware  of  his  residence  on  such  a 
spot,  which  was  so  convenient  for  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  the 
whole  Syrian  church.  By  tlieir  influence,  tiierefore,  Nestorius,  in  the 
year  435,  was  torn  from  the  repose  of  his  cloister,  and  condemned  to 
exile.  By  the  first  edict,  the  town  of  Petra  in  Arabia  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  his  banishment.^  But  this  edict  was  not  so  executed. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  that  he  was,  instead  of 
this,  exiled  to  one  of  the  Oases,  probably  the  great  Oasis  of  Egypt.* 
Hordes  of  Libyan  barbarians,  known  under  the  name  of  Blemmyans, 
fidling  upon  this  district  and  laying  everything  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  made  Nestorius  a  prisoner.  They  had  compassion  on  him,  set 
lum  at  liberty  with  several  others,  and  warned*  him  themselves  to  leave 
that  place  of  residence,  because  other  hordes  would  soon  follow  in  their 
train.  Nestorius  now  betook  himself  to  the  town  of  Panapolis  in  Egypt, 
and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  the  prefect  of  Thebais.  He  informed  him 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  escape,  that  he  might  furnish  no  occasion 
tor  calumny :  he  awaited  what  might  be  determined  concerning  him 
according  to  the  laws.  But  he  begged  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
leave  him  a  prey  to  the  machinations  of  wicked  men,  lest  it  might  be 

1  In  prodioatione  sacriloga  pcrdurentem.        *  When  Socrates  wrote  the  sercnth  book 

•  Ut  facultatcm   aliquos    perdcndi  non     of  his  church  history,  he  was  still  in  that 
Inbeat.  place.    Yid.  Socrat.  hist  ecdes.  VIL  84. 

*  The  imperial  edict  in  Harduin.  ConciL 
L  C.  1669. 
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lamented  in  all  future  times,  that  it  was  better  to  be  a  prisoner  to  bt^ 
bariaiis  than  to  take  refuge  at  the  throne  of  the  Roman  emperor.^  But 
these  representations  availed  him  nothing.  Perhaps  the  prefect  iras 
the  mere  tool  of  Egyptian  fiEuiaticism  and  blmd  heresyJiatred*  The 
old  man,  whose  physical  powers  were  already  enfeebled  by  age  and  by 
his  many  misfortunes,  was,  at  the  command  of  the  govenuHr,  without 
the  least  show  of  compassion,  dragged  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  composed  of  barbarian  idlies,  to  the  borden  of 
Egypt.  Ue  therefore  wrote  to  the  governor  a  second  letter,  which,  t» 
judji^e  from  a  fragment  preserved  to  us  by  the  church-iustoiian  fivagrios, 
was  composed,  like  the  first,  with  dignity  and  composure,  althoom  the 
heart  of  an  Evagrius  was  so  steeled  by  the  power  of  dogmatic  fimati- 
cism,  that  he  had  no  sen^e  to  perceive  this,  but  saw  in  the  expressions 
of  a  dignified  spirit,  which  had  not  been  bowed  to  servility  by  all  its 
misfortunes,  nothing  but  expressions  of  pride  and  obstinacy.^  Having 
demanded  of  the  governor,  that  after  being  so  dragged  about  he  mij^ 
at  length  be  allowed  some  repose,  and  that  his  case  might  be  reported 
to  the  emperor,  he  concluded  in  the  following  words :  *'  Thus  I  counsd 
you,  as  a  &ther  would  his  son.  But  if  you  receive  tf^eae  words,  as  yoa 
did  my  first,  ^ith  displeasure ;  then  act  according  to  your  own  g9od 
pleasure,  if  so  be  that  your  good  pleasure  has  more  weight  with  yoa 
than  arguments  of  reason."  Amidst  the  sufferings  of  his  exOe,  Net* 
torius  enjoyed  sufficient  composure  of  mind  to  write  a  histonr  of  hk 
controversy,  and  of  his  fortunes  resulting  therefrom,  especially  designed 
to  vindicate  himself  against  the  reproaches  made  against  him  by  friends 
and  enemies ;  which  work  he  seems  to  have  entitled,  the  representation 
of  his  Traijedy?  In  this  work,  it  would  appear,  he  exposed,  with  a 
vehemence  of  indignation  which  might  easily  be  excused,  the  intrigues  of 
Cyriil ;  while  he  expressed  himself  with  more  mildness  concerning  others, 
who,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  had  only  been  deceived  by  Cyriil.* 

1  The  words  of  Nestorius  in  the  frag-  deposed  ajrain  by  command  of  the  emperor, 

ment  of  his  letter  pre^servod  bv  Kvagrius  in  This  Ircna-ns  eom|)05cd  a  work,  full  of  leal 

his  church  history,  I.  7,  arc :  '\va  fjtrj  ntiaai^  for  the  cause  of  Nestorius,  treating  of  the 

is  TovTov  yficatf  Tpaytftdffrai  Kpeirrov  eivai  persecutions  whicli  he  sutlcred.  and  of  the 

fiappapuv  aixjjtoj'iuTur  rj  K(XKj(;tv}a  jSaat/uia^  Iiistory  of  the  cliurch   in  his  times,  whidi 

PunaiKfjc-  likcwi-ie  bore  the  title  of  *•  Trafjcdy."    In 

•  'O  fi^de  l^  ijv  TTtnov^e  audpovrjcra^.  this  work  he  ma^le  use  of  the  history  com- 

•Sec  ilic  citations  from  it  in  Kvagrius,  piled  by  his  friend  Nestori  us,  from  wUch  he 

L  L  c.  7,  and  in  the  Synod  icoiinublished  by  often  quoted.    Bnt  wo  have  to  rcptjt,  that 

Lnpus,  c.  VI.    Lupi*  opera,  T.  VII.  f.  26.  this  trapctly  of  lrena?us  has  aL<o  foiled  to 

That  the  work  bore  the  title  of  "  Tragedy  "  come  down  to  us.    Bnt  an  unknown  antfaor, 

if  refwrted  by  Ehedjesu,  a  Nestorian  metro-  probably  a  North  African,  in  the  times  of 

politan  of  the  fourteenth  fcniury,  in  his  list  the  emjwror  Justinian,   or  Boon  after,  in 

tit  Syrian  ecclesiastical  writer}  in  Assenm-  writing  on  the  controversies  respecting  the 

si  bibliothcca  oricntalis,  T.  III.  P.  I.  f  '^6.  three  articles,  of  which  we  shall  spedThere- 

This  work  of  Nestorius  has  unfortunately  after,  has  brought  together  copious  extracts 

not  come  down  to  us,  unless  perhaps  it  may  fn)m  this  work,  ^vith  other  important  records 

be  somewhere  found  in  a  Syrian  translation,  wliich  he  hunted  up  at  Constantinople^  all 

But  Ircnffius.  the  friend  of  Nestorius  ulrca-  relating  to  these  disputes.     These  arc  con* 

dj  mentioned,  who  accompanied  him  as  a  tained  in  the  Synodicon,  tirst  published  by 

oount  of  the  empire  to  Ephcins,  on  account  I^upus,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  abbey  A 

of  his  friendship  for  Mestorius,  fell    into  Monte  Caf»sino.    There  \s  another  printed 

disgrace  with  the  emperor,  lived  for  some  copy  of  the  manuscript  in  Mansi  Cow^ 

time  in  exile,  and  then,  after  having  l>een  T.  V. 

oitiained  by  bis  friends  bishop  of  Tyre,  ¥rafl  *  Coelestin,  being  an  unlearned  Bomu 
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As  to  the  manner,  however,  m  which  Nestorius  ended  his  life,  no 
oertiun  and  definite  accomits  have  come  down  to  ns.  The  church  hi»> 
torians  of  this  period,  who  represent  all  the  misfortunes  which  hefell  the 
persecuted  man  as  being  a  divine  judgment  on  the  blasphemer,  hero 
give  us  rhetorical  iustian  in  place  of  simple  and  credible  history.^ 

We  now  return  from  the  personal  history  of  Nestorius,  to  trace  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  the  Nestorian  disputes. 

Theodoret  and  his  friends  had,  it  ia  true,  as  we  have  aheadv 
remarked,  adopted  the  Alexandrian  articles  of  agreement,  only  with 
such  restrictions  as  to  secure  themselves  agtunst  any  violation  of  coo- 
science :  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  they  would  not  be  8u£fered 
long  to  enjoy  that  immunity ;  that  it  would  soon  be  declared  to  be  a 
mere  subterftige,  which  they  had  left  open  to  themselves,  so  as  not  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  renouncing  Nestorianism.  The  new  severer 
measures  against  all  the  adherents  of  Nestorius  and  all  soK^alled  Nes- 
torians- might  easily  pave  the  way  for  this. 

In  the  year  485,  appeared  new  laws,  by  which  it  was  ordained  thai 
Ae  Nestorians  should  for  the  future  be  called  Simonians  ;  that  all  the 
writings  of  Nestorius  should  be  burnt ;  that  those  who  should  copy, 
preserve,  or  read  them,  should  be  punished  in  the  severest  manner ; 
and  that  all  bishops  who  ventured  to  defend  the  doctrines  pf  Nes- 
torius shoi^d  be  deposed.  All  meetings  of  Nestorians  for  divine  wor- 
dnp  were  strictly  forbidden.  The  tribune  Aristolaus  was  a  second 
time  sent  to  the  Antiochian  church  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
these  laws  carried  into  execution,  and  of  enforcing  everywhere  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius  and  of  his  doctrines.^  Many  bishops,  who  until 
now  had  acceded  to  the  articles  of  agreement  only  under  the  above- 
mentioned  limitation,  submitted  to  these  new  ordinances.  Others,  as 
Theodoret,  remiuned  firm  by  their  former  declarations ;  and  CyriH 
Aerefore  accused  them  before  the  patriarch  John  and  the  tribune 
Aristolaus,  as  men  who  had  adopted  the  articles  of  peace  only  in  a 
deceitful  manner,  and  as  being  secret  Nestorians.®  In  general,  Cyrill 
was  already  making  preparations,  by  degrees,  to  condemn,  under  the 
name  of  Nestorianism,  everything  which  was  opposed  to  his  own  system 
of  doctrine ;  although  he  did  not  as  yet  come  out  openly  with  this 

bifhop,  he  excused  on  the  grounds  that  he  very  year  in  which  he  entered  upon  tho 

eoald  not  possess  any  exact  insight  into  patriarchal  dignity,  in  tho  year  428,  and  is 

doctrines,  (simpliciorcm,  quum  qui  posset  to  be  found  in  the  Codex.  Theodosian.  1. 16} 

▼im  dogmatnm   subtil  ins  penetrare,)  and  Tit.  V.  L  65. 

tibftt  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived        ^  Eragrius  cites  words  of  a  church-histo- 

hy  the  garbled  quotations  of  Cvrill.    Nes-  rian,  who  says  that   Nestorius,  after  his 

tDrim  moreover  acknowledged  here,  that  it  tongue  —  no  doubt  in  punishment  for  his 

himself  who  first  proposed  the  assem-  blasphemies  —  had  been  gnawed  away  by 


Uing  of  a  synod  at  E])hcsus ;  a  step,  how-  worms,  went  to  the  greater  eternal  punish- 

erer,  for  which  he  was  reproached  by  his  roent  of  another  world. 

fiiends.    In  answer  to  the  charge  that  he  *  Cyrill.  ep.  166  to  Aristolaus,  decretum, 

made  Christ  a  mere  man,  he  appeals  to  the  per  quod  prsecipitur,  ut  universi   episoopt 

ftict,  that,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  orientis  anathematizarent  impium  Nestorwm 

ht  got  a  new  law  to  be  passed  against  those  et  omnes  ejus  contra  Christum  blasphemiM 

wbo  maintained  this,  as  well  as  against  dicere  Simonianam  sen  Nestorianam  hmi> 

other  heretics.    Nestorius,  then,  here  avows  sin ;  and  ep.  179  to  the  same. 

UnKlf  M  the  author  of  the  severe  law  *  Cyrill  ep.  180. 
j^ainst  the  heretics,  whidi  appeared  in  tlie 
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project.  Already  he  denounced  ihoee  viho  eondemned  the  doetrineB 
of  Nestorius  only  in  appearance,  without  actually  renouncing  them. 
Ncstorianism,  he  asserted,  did  not  consist  alone,  as  some  pretended,  in 
refusing  to  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God.^ 

In  the  next  place,  what  men  called  Nestoriamsm  wa8,in  fiict,  substaih 
tially  nothing  else  than  the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia.  The  defenders  of  Nestorius  and  of  his  doctriiMS 
boasted,  not  without  good  reason,  of  being  disciples  of  the  great  Theodore.' 
When  therefore  the  Cyrillian  party  tumed  at  the  total  supplanting  of  Nes- 
torianism,  they  believed  their  object  would  be  completely  accomptiflhed 
only  when  the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  and  Theodore  should  be  condemned 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  proper  fountain  of  Nestorianiam.  To  CyriUit 
yery  rightly  appeared  like  a  contradiction  to  condemn  the  doctrines  oi 
Nestorius,  and  to  defend  those  of  Theodore,  who  set  forth  the  same,  often 
in  far  harsher  terms.  In  the  veneration  paid  to  those  two  Syrian  fathers, 
he  saw  only  a  pretext  under  which  Nestorianism,  while  it  was  nominaUy 
condemned,  might  still  continue  to  be  defended.^  But  it  was  a  most 
diflScult  uqdertaJdng  to  induce  the  Syrian  clergy,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed, from  their  youth,  to  name  those  men  with  the  greatest  reverence 
as  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  to  appove  a  decree  by  wludi 
they  we^re  publicly  condemned.  True,  the  partisans  of  CyriU  among 
the  Syrian  monks  and  clergy,  and  a  certam  bishop,  Rabulas  of  EdesBa, 
who  had  joined  them,  made  trial  of  carrying  through  such  a  sentenee 
of  condemnation:  but  the  general  and  determined  resistance  which 
they  experienced,  proved  how  impracticable  any  project  of  this  kind 
still  was  in  the  Syrian  church  at  large  ;  and  the  opposition  called  forth 
thereby  contributed  to  the  formation,  from  the  Syrian  church,  of  an 
independent  Nestorian  church-party  in  Persia,  concerning  the  rise  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  in  a  separate  section. 

A  certiun  abbot,  Maxunus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents 
of  Nestorianism,  excited  in  the  Syrian  church,  by  a  project  of  this  sort, 
the  greatest  indignation  even  among  the  laity,  among  whom  the  charac- 
ter of  those  men  stood  in  the  highest  veneration.  In  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  communities,  the  cry  was  heard,  ^'  Long  live  tiie  faith  of 
Theodore!  We  believe  as  Theodore  believed,"  —  and  in  the  Anti- 
ochian  church,  stones  were  thrown  at  that  abbot.*  The  Cyrillian  party 
made  one  more  attempt  to  enforce,  by  means  of  tiie  emperor  and  the 
patriarch  Proclus,  the  condemnation  of  those  Syrian  church-teachers ; 
as  indeed  Gyrill  himself,  when  he  sent  to  the  emperor  his  explanation 
of  the  Nicene  creed  in  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  had  inrited  him  to 
attempt  this,  at  least  in  an  indirect  manner,  having  in  his  accompany- 
ing letter  described  Diodorus  and  Theodore,  in  the  harshest  expressioDS, 


^  See  ep.  179  to  Aristolaas,  and  ep.  167 
to  John. 

'  See,  for  example,  the  langnase  of  the 
Vbbop  Meletias,  ep.  152,  opp.  Thoodoret 
T.  y.  p.  S32.  Fidem  apoetohcam  et  a  pa- 
tribofl  traditam,  qnarn  a  magno  Theodore 

soepiiniifl. 

•Sm  tha  letter  of  Cyiill  to  the  biflhop 


Acadus  of  Melitenc,  opp.  T.  V.  P.  11.  f.  197, 
where  he  says  of  the  Orientab :  TsdrJ-tfr- 
TOfuvoi  yap  tu  Nearoplov  fuoetv^  ^fV  wiXw 
avru  avyKpoTovai  tjewtt^,  rd  BroduyMw  ^a»- 
fAai^WTc^,  Koiroi  rrpf  laipf,  fia?,Xov  (K  ;c*^if»M 
voooinTa  dvoaefieiav, 
*  See  Cyrili's  letter  to  Acadas, 
p.  197. 
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being  the  faiihers  of  those  blasphemies,  and  declared  that  tmder  their 
same  NestoriaiusTD  was  revived.^  But  the  patriarch  Proclus  was  never- 
tiieless  too  pnident,  and  too  decidedly  the  firiend  of  peace,'  to  be 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  passions  of  lealots  and  the  am- 
bitioa  of  Cyrill,  to  cast  the  church  into  new  tormoils,  the  consequences 
of  which  could  not  be  estimated,  and  which  could  be  more  easily 
exdted  than  quelled.  He  endeavored,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to 
dieck  the  violent  commotions  which  were  already  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out. 

The  Armenian  church  having  requested  him,  on  occasion  .of  these 
disputes,  to  ^ve  his  own  judgment,  he  addressed  to  them  a  dogmatic 
exposition,  which  acquired  great  authori(iy  in  the  Greek  church.' 
With  this,  he  united  certain  anathemas  on  several  propositions  akin  to 
Nestorianism,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Theodore,  but  in  which  he  had  wisely  omitted  to  menti<m  the 
author,  by  name.  Yet  the  deputies  who  were  the  bearers  of  tiiis  letter 
of  the  patriarch  to  the  Syrian  church,  one  of  whom  was  the  above-men- 
tioned sealot  Maximus,  did  not  exercise  the  same  prudence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  opportunity  was  welcome  to  them  by  which  thev  were 
enabled,  under  tiie  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  the  imperial  residence, 
to  demand  the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of  Theodore ;  and  they 
took  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  affixing  his  name  to  them.  As  the  pro- 
positions now  appeared  imder  the  name  of  Theodore,  the  proposal  to 
subscribe  these  articles  of  condemnation  was  received,  in  the  Syrian 
church  diocese,  with  the  most  violent  indignation.  The  patriarch 
John  of  Antioch  wrote  to  Cyrill,  that  the  bishops  of  this  district  would 
prefer  to  be  burned,  rather  than  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  Theo- 
dore.^ The  bbhops  of  the  Antiochian  patriarchate,  assembled  at  Antioch^ 
sent  the  most  emphatic  letters  as  well  to  the  emperor  as  to  the  patrih 
archs  Proclus  and  Cyrill.  They  declared  that  they  coulc^  not  possibly 
consent,  for  the  sake  of  such  isolated  propositions,  torn  out  of  their 
proper  connection, — just  as,  by  a  like  proceeding,  propositions  which 
teemed  not  a  whit  less  revolting  might  be  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  the  most  venerated  fathers,  —  to  condemn  after  his  death  so  great  a 
church-teacher,  who  had  so  manfully  contended  for  the  defence  of  pure 
doctrine  against  so  many  errors.  But  even  were  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  induced  to  such  a  step,  yet  they  would  meet  the  most  determined 
reflistance  from  their  communities,  who  even  now  were  ready  tQ 
revolt  at  these  proposals.^  In  their  letter  to  the  emperor,  they  express 
themselves  ¥nth  just  indignation  against  the  idea  of  condemning,  after 
their  death,  men  who  to  ^o  close  of  their  lives  had  served  the  church 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  By  such  a  course,  no  churchrteacher 
could  be  safe  ;  for,  as  all  were  men,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 

<  See  iStuB  letter  of  CTrill,  opp.  Theodo*  dressed  to  die  patnarcl^  Prodos,  in  FMOod. 

nt  T.  V.  p.  854.  ^  Hermianens.  defensio   trium  capitalomm, 

*  See  Socrat  hist  eccles.  YIL  c.  41.  L  VIIL  at  the  beginning,  opp.  Sinnond.  T, 

*  FrocU  Tomos  ad  Annenos.  IL  ed.  Venet  t  460,  and  all  that  remains  tQ 

*  See  the  letter  of  CyriU  to  the  patriardi  ns  of  the  transactions  of  this  Antiochiin 
Aodna,  opp.  L  e.  £  900.  coa]icil,inMaiiiloondLT.  Y.£  IISS. 

*  See  IM  finigoiciit  of  thii  docanunl  edi*  .   . 
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escape  the  censure  of  those  who  took  pains  to  hunt  up  wliatever  wm 
bad  in  them:  indeed  the  declarationB  of  the  holy  scriptures  tiiem- 
selves  were  in  various  ways  perverted  by  teachers  ii  error.^  Proclus 
wrote  hereupon  to  the  patriarch  John,  that  it  had  never  entered  hk 
thoughts  to  condemn  anj  man  who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church.  He  severely  upbraided  lus  deputies  for  overstepping  the 
powers  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them ;  and  he  commanded  them 
to  take  no  step  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  patriardi 
John,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  appease  \hoae  commotions.  The 
emperor  himself  issued  an  ordinance,  (sacra,)  addressed  to  the  wnnoA 
assembled  at  Antioch,  in  which  he  forbade  everything  which  had  been 
undertaken  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  in  those  districts.*  Even 
Cyrill  thought  it  best  at  length  to  yield  to  the  storm.  In  a  letter  to 
the  patriarch  Proclus,  he  declared  that,  to  avoid  disturbances,  it  was 
perhaps  best  to  proceed  no  further,  as  the  object  to  be  accompUdied 
was,  after  all,  not  so  important ;  for,  by  condemning  the  blasphemies  of 
Kestorius,  the  kindred  blasphemies  of  Theodore  were  in  like  manner 
also  condemned.  K  Theodore  were  now  living,  and  diould  peirist  in 
defending  the  blasphemies  of  Nestorius,  or  the  things  which  he  himself 
had  written,  the  condemnation  would  reach  also  to  himself  personally. 
But  as  he  had  already  gone  to  God,^  it  was  sufficient,  if  nothing  further 
was  done  than  to  condemn  the  false  doctrines  which  were  to  be  found 
in  his  writings,  without  mentioning  his  name.^ 

Yet  although  he  must  have  been  sensible,  that  a  public  condemnation 
of  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  Theodore  could,  under  these  circam- 
stances,  in  no  wise  be  enforced,  yet  his  polemical  zeal  was  not  suffered 
to  grow  cool.  He  composed  a  work  under  the  title,  '^  There  is  but  one 
Christ,"  against  the  doctrine  of  Theodore,  in  which  work  he  accused 
him  of  having  written  a  great  deal  which  savored  of  the  most  extreme 
impiety,  —  of  having  denied  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and  of  having 
made  Christians  the  worshippers  of  a  man.^  Aftier  such  attacks  upon  the 
venerated  teacher  of  the  Syrian  church,  the  Syrian  church-teachers 
could  not,  of  course,  remain  silent.  Theodoret  felt  himself  constiained 
to  defend  the  memory  of  his  instructor  against  these  attacks ;  and,  as  we 
may  gather  firom  the  fragments  of  this  work,^  he  indulged  himself  in 
the  same  violence,  and  the  same  unwarrantable  imputation  of  conse- 
quences, as  his  opponent  had  done. 

Thus  this  new  contention  served  but  to  excite  afresh  the  rupture 
^between  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Syrian  church.  If  we  may  trust  to 
an  ancient  account,  Cyrill  was  already  laymg  the  foundation  of  new 
plots  against  the  S  vrian  church-party,  which  he  so  much  hated,  and  was 
laboring  to  carry  through  his  designs  at  the  court,^  when  by  his  death,  in 
the  year  444,  the  church  was  delivered  from  this  threatening  danger. 

'  Fac.  Herm.  1.  c.  1.  viLL  c  3.  ^^  5th  act  of  the  second  oecomeiucal  coucS 

'  The  sacra  in  Facnndns,  L  c.  I.  Ylil.  c  3.  of   Constantinople.     Hardoin.  CoociL  T. 

■  'EKel  Ai  ^rreArji^e  irpdc  Beov.    A  re-  in.  f.  107. 

markable  expression  in  the  month  of  Cyrill,  ^  Which  are  preserved  to  as  in  the  Latin 

who  made  no  scmple  of  condemning  Nes-  translation,  in  the  Collai.  V.  of  the  H* 

torins  to  hell.  oecam.  CondL  Constantinop.  TTAwiuiw,  Qogt 

«  See  onp.  Cyrin.  £  800.  dL  T.  UL  £  107. 

*8ee  iMcxtnciiftQm  thfttwodk  in  the  ^  Thb  may  he  gadiered  ftom  tbt  wwdi 
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The  deftiii  of  CyriD,  howeyer^  served,  only  for  the  first  moments,  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  tranqaillity  in  the  Oriental  church.  What 
bad  been  dime  daring  the  episcopal  administration  of  Cyrill,  the  maii- 


of  Tlieodoret,  in  his  wdl-known  letter  to 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  Cyrill's  death ; 
ep.  180,  in  opp.  Theodoret  SomoiaTit 
Mm,  ticnt  dicant,  et  regiam  nrbem  pertur* 
Iwre,  et  pits  iterum  dogmatibus  repagnare  et 
taam  sanctitatem  accasare,  ntpote  ea  co- 
lentem.  Yet  this  letter  is  by  many,  since 
the  time  of  Tillemont,  (note  80  to  liis  life 
jof  Cyrill,  Memoircs  T.  14,)  considered  spa- 
fions,  bnt  for  reasons  which  to  ns  do  not 
eiurry  the  force  of  conviction,  and  of  which 
■lanj  derive  their  weight  merely  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  at  which  Tillemont 
Stands.  That  Theodoret  should  speak  after 
tint  manner  of  CyrilPs  character  and  of  his 
death,  cannot  appear  so  sarprisins  to  those 
who  without  prejudice  contemplate  Cyrill 
wmA  his  relations  to  Theodoret  The  sport- 
ire  description  of  Cyrill's  voyage  to  the 
world  below  b  not  to  be  reckoned  a  very 
ftrange  thing,  even  in  Theodoret ;  when,  for 
ioilaiice,  in  allusion  to  Ludan's  dialogues 
of  the  dead,  he  says :  Lastificavit  quidem 
inperstites  illins  disccssio,  contristavit  vero 
fbrsitan  mortuos,  et  timor  est,  ne  pnegrava- 
ti  ^jus  conversadone,  iterum  ad  nos  rcmit- 
tant,  vel  illoe  eflfugiat,  qui  eum  abducunt. 
iar  this  reason,  he  says,  it  might  be,  that 
the  patriarch  had  ordered  a  huge  stone  to 
be  placed  on  his  grave.  In  the  world  be- 
low, there  was  no  further  occasion  to  fear 
danger  from  Cyrill's  doctrines:  not  only 
thoM  who  were  well  informed  in  such  mat- 
ters, bnt  even  Nimrod  and  Pharaoh,  would 
be  disgusted  with  them,  and  stone  him. 

Any  person  who  attempted  to  fabricate  a 
letter  under  the  name  of  Theodoret,  would 
hardly  have  represented  him  as  discoursing 
in  io  sportive  and  heathenish  a  style.  He 
would  rather  have  put  into  his  mouth  ear- 
aett  dennnciations  in  the  language  of  the 
(Hd  Testament  An  allusion  of  this  kind 
to  Ladan's  dialogues  of  the  dead  is  much 
lather  in  the  character  of  Theodoret,  who 
waa  doubtless  well  versed  in  the  study  of 
Ae  ancients.  But  as  in  this  sportive  style 
tbere  is  to  be  detected  no  mark  of  bitter- 
Bern  or  of  revenge,  so  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter  we  find  expressed  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tkn  charity,  b^  which  Theodoret  was  actu- 
ated, and  which  any  person  who,  from 
motives  of  doctrinal  interest,  had  interpo- 
lated a  letter  of  this  sort,  would  have  found 
it  ditBcnlt  to  imitate.  For  instance,  after 
vemarkinfr  how  troubled  his  friends  were 
with  the  Uiongbt  that  Cvrill  was  still  to  the 
last  plotting  evil,  he  aJds :  "  May  it  be  so 
ocdered,  by  your  prayers,  that  he  may  ob- 
tain mercy  and  tor^veness,  and  that  the 
asmeasured  grace  of  God  may  prevail  over 
Ui  wackedneia.*'  Tillemont  supposes  that 
Hm  o^ectkot  whidi  TheodoBit  SMrikaa  ia 


this  letter  to  Cvriirs  system  of  faith  are 
inconsistent  with  his  mode  of  expressinff 
himself  with  regard  to  CyrilKs  aoctriniu 
explanations  in  mose  articles  of  agreement 
But  these  observations  of  Theodoret  refor 
simply  to  the  manner  in  which  Cyrill  had 
expressed  himself  in  that  confnsion  of 
faith.  From  the  later  declarations  of  CvriU, 
in  bis  work  against  Theodore,*  Theodoret 
must  doubtless  have  known,  that  no  change 
had  really  taken  place  in  the  views  of  Qrriu ; 
and  in  his  **  Refutation '*  he  had  in  fact 
repeated  the  charge  of  Apollinarianism  and 
similar  complaints  against  Cvrill.  Neither 
does  the  manner  in  which  'Theodoret  de- 
clares himself,  in  his  eighty- third  letter  to 
Dioscurus  respecting  his  relation  to  CyrilL 
and  espedally  respecting  those  writings  of 
his  which  do  not  relate  to  the  above-mention- 
ed doctrinal  differences,  stand  so  directly  at 
variance  with  the  remarks  in  this  letter.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  pay  some  regard  to  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  the  above  letter  was  written  in  con- 
fidence to  a  friend,  while  this  was  intended 
for  publication,  and  expressly  pointed  against 
the  hostilely  disposed  official  adherents  of 
Cyrill ;  to  which  we  must  odd,  that  the  Ori- 
entals, according  to  their  theory  of  the 
olKovofdia^  allowed  themselves  in  many  lib- 
erties, not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  strict 
laws  of  veracity. 

But,  if  Theodoret  really  speaks  of  Cyrill 
in  this  letter  as  having  died  prematurely,  it 
certainly  could  not  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  contemporary,  who  must  have 
known  that  Cyrill  reached  a  good  old  ago. 
But  the  reading  by  which  he  is  made  to  say 
this  cannot  be  correct,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, because  what  is  so  expressed  stands  in 
manifest  contradiction  with  the  snbstance 
of  the  commencing  words  of  the  letter. 
The  correct  reading  is  evidently  that  of  the 
Codex  Paris:  Ilium  vero  miserum  ei  ad; 
for  this  sense  is  required  by  the  commendng 
words,  while,  in  what  follows,  et  may  also  be 
substituted  instead  of  sed;  or  sed,  which 
fitly  marks  the  antithesis,  may  even  be  re- 
tained. 

Finally,  it  would  indeed  be  an  anachio* 
nism,  if  Uiis  letter  were  addressed  to  the 
patriarch  John  of  Antiodi ;  bnt  the  entira 
contents  of  the  letter  are  best  suited  to  Ilia 
successor  Domnus,  and  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  the  two  names  were  confbnnd* 
ed  m  the  Latin  translation,  the  only  foim 
in  which  this  document  has  been  presenrad. 
Condi,  oecumen.  V.  Collat  V. 

The  fragment  of  a  sermon  which  Thao- 
doret  is  said  to  have  preadied  after  tiM 
death  of  Cyrffl  at  Antioch,  L  e.  HardiilB. 
HL  m^  haa  wrtwnai  aakhaoa  i»  ki., 
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ner  in  whicli  the  dispatcs  had  been  composed,  contained  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  new  disorders  ;  and  to  bring  these  to  a  violent  outbreak,  die 
footsteps  of  Cyrill  were  followed  by  his  successor  Dioscurus,  a  man  of 
unbounded  ambition,  and  of  an  irascible,  boisterous  temperament,  who 
was  ready  to  adopt  any  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes ;  briberji 
court  intngue,  and  deeds  of  violence  of  every  sort.^  This  person  once 
more  resumed  Uie  plan  which  Cyrill,  who  had  only  vielded  to  circiuih 
stances,  never  lost  out  of  view,  to  make  the  system  of  doctrine  involved 
in  the  anathemas,  with  regard  to  the  one  nature  of  the  Ood-man,  donu^ 
nant  in  the  whole  Eastern  church ;  and,  like  Cyrill,  he  would  very 
gladly  have  procured  for  the  Alexandrian  church,  as  a  truly  apostoliciil 
one,  founded  by  Mark,  the  highest  authority  in  the  East,  and  partieih 
larly  have  elevated  it  above  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which 
was  represented  to  have  grown  up  merely  out  of  secular  privileges.^ 
Wanting  the  cunning  of  Cyrill,  which  paid  more  regard  to  circun^ 
stances,  he  was  the  more  inclined,  where  ho  stood  in  alliance  with  the 
dominant  power,  to  resort  to  violent  and  unceremonious  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  all  forms  and  legal  order  were  utterly  disregarded. 
He  needed  here,  then,  for  the  present,  only  to  go  on,  according  to  the 
system  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  stigmatize  all  that  answered  to  the 
more  moderate  Antiochian  system  of  fiutii,  all  that  went  on  the  d]8> 
tinction  of  the  two  natures  in  concrete,  or  which  had  any  bearing  an 
this,  as  Nestorian  heresy.  Hence,  the  Syrian  churches,  in  which  Thee* 
doret  stood  particularly  prominent  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  this  doctrinal  system,  would  be  the  first  object  of  his  attack.     And 

inencss  still  more  decided;  bein$;  cited  al-  bio  ]ight  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  Diet* 

ready  by  Mariiu  Mcrcator.    But  the  internal  cams,  in  relation  to  his  avarice,  his  embefr 

evidence  would  seem  to  be  more  strong  clement  of  moneys  desig^ied  for  the  charcbet 

against  its  authenticity  than  in  the  cose  of  and  for  the  poor,'  the  persecutions  whidi  he 

the  letter  we  have  just  considered;  for  it  practised  with  the  assistance  of  the  most 

exhibits  rather  the  older  and  sterner  form  powerful  men  of  the  court,  as  well  as  In 

of  the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine,  as  it  relation  to  other  immoralities.     Thus,  fbr 

had  been  first  taught  by  Theodore,  than  the  example,  he  is  said  to  have  collected  togeth* 

more  moderate  shaping  of  it  by  Theodoret,  er  the  grain  which  the  emperor  was  in  the 

especially  as  it  was  held  by  him  after  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  communities  of  the 

Nestorian  controversy.    And  the  exclama-  unfruitful  districts  of  Libya,  in  times  of 

tions  of  triumph  at  the  final  victory  of  the  barrenness,  which  he  sold  at  a  high  prioei 

pore  doctrine,  the  expressions  of  joy  at  the  and  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use. 

consequent  union  of  the  S>Tian  ana  Egyp-  True,  we  ought  not  to  give  too  much  weight 

tian  churches, — oricns  et  Jfegvptnssnb  nno  to  such  accusations  against  eminent  bmh 

jugo  est,  —  these  cxpressions^o  not  seem  in  ops,  who  had  marie  themselves  hatcfnl  to  ■ 

accordance  with  the  prospects  which  would  party  in  these  times  of  violent  passions; 

be  anticipated  by  Tnco«1oret  after  Cyrill's  but,  compared  with  what  we  otherwise  know 

death,  or  with  the  solicitude  which  he' him-  for  certainty  respecting  the    behavior  of 

mUf  evincea  in  the  letter  above  mentioned.  Dioacurus,  many  of  these  chu^gea  would 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  at  seem  more  worthy  of  credit, 

all  probable,  that  one  who  had  before  him  '  Theodoret  sa'ys  of  him,  ep.  S6 :  'Ami 

Ike  hiatory  of  the  next  auooeeding  yean  xai  kotu  tov  fjuuapiov  Uapnov  t&v  ^pdfov 

would  attribute  to  Theodoret  such  hinguage  npo^a^Xeim.    He  therefore  object!  to  The- 

aa  be  ia  here  made  to  use.    And  the  exag-  odoret,  that  taking  part  with  a  synodal  let- 

geration    of   rhetorical  polemict  requires  ter  sent  br  the  patriarch  Proclna'from  Ooii" 

many  grains  of  allowance.  stantinopfe,  be  recognized  the  priroa^  of 

^  By  the  complaints  of  several  of  his  the  Constantinopoliun  church  in  the  £as^ 

cbrgT,  iHiom  he  had  persecuted  at  the  connr  and  had  thus  betrayed  the  privileges  aUkt 

cil  St  Cbalcedon,  (see  CondL  Chalc  act  of  the  Antkjchian  as  well  as  of  the  Aksaa* 

HL  BMaiDi  2ILtai9^)am7iiiifli?onir»  ddaa  afaBoh. 
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here  be  found  a  foothold  in  a  party  of  clergy,  and  pardcularly  of  monbr, 
frho  constituted  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  prevailing  system  in  the 
Syrian  system  of  faith,  and  who  had  already  stood  in  intimate  connect 
wm  with  Cyrin,  and  had  been  nsed  by  him  as  spies  and  creators  of  dis> 
tmrhance  in  the  Syrian  church.  A  certidn  abbot  Barsumas  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  faction. 

Next,  he  had  an  influential  paring  at  Constantinople,  composed  of  those 
abbots  and  monks  who  had  alreaay  served  as  the  instruments  of  Cyrill 
in  paving  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  Nestorius.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  men  destitute  of  scientific  culture,  who,  for  that  very  reason, 
would  be  most  hkely  to  fall  in  with  the  formulas  of  the  Alexandrian 
system,  as  they  proceeded  rather  from  the  language  of  feeling  than 
from  that  of  the  understanding  ;  whereas  the  Antiochian  theoiy  of  d» 
tinetion,  on  the  contrary,  presupposed  an  understanding  versed  in  the 
discrimination  of  conceptions,  and  sensible  of  the  need  of  it ;  and  noth- 
ing of  that  kind  was  to  be  found  among  them.  Many  of  these  people 
perhaps  had  not  even  sufficient  theological  education  to  be  able  duly  to 
apprehend  the  Alexandrian  system  in  its  whole  coherence  and  its  whole 
lo^cal  evolution  :  but  its  main  tendency  everywhere  to  give  prominenee 
to  the  ineffable,  the  inexjplicable,  the  incomprehensible,  was  also  their  own ; 
and  the  forms  of  expression  which  were  the  results  of  this  system  coin- 
cided also  with  their  favorite  expressions.  "  We  hold  fast  to  that  which 
the  scriptures  declare,"  so  this  people  were  accustomed  to  talk :  "  the 
scriptures  declare,  *  The  Word  became  flesh.'  This  means  more  than 
ttiat  he  assumed  human  nature.  In  beconung  flesh,  he  assuredly  under-, 
went  no  change.  He  is  the  same ;  but  that  is  the  inexpressible  wonder ; 
and  every  human  attribute  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  God  who  became 
flesh.  God  was  bom ;  God  suffered ;  there  is  a  body  of  God.  The  how 
is  what  no  reason  can  explain.  The  way  in  which  this  took  place  is 
known  to  God  alone.  We  should  not  desire  to  know  any  more  than 
what  scripture  reveals.  All  further  inquiries  and  explanations  are  dan- 
gerous to  faith."  ^^  With  God  all  things  are  possible  :  God  accomplishes 
everyihing  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  way  known  to 
lumself  alone."  Such  was  the  reply,  constantly  repeated,  to  all  difficul- 
ties which  might  be  proposed  to  them.^ 

At  the  head  of  this  party,  among  the  monks  of  Constantinople,  stood 
the  abbot  and  presbyter  Eutyches,  —  one  of  those  who,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  lived  shut  up  in  their  cloisters,  and  had  but  once  left  them, 
that  they  might  publicly  raise  their  voice  in  behalf  of  the  Cyrillian 
council  at  Ephesus  and  against  Nestorius.     See  above.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  disputes  could  not  fail  to  break  out 

1  This  people's  way  of  thinking  and  rea-  under  the  pretence  that  for  many  yean  lit 

•ontng  are  graphically  described  by  Theo-  had  not  been  wont  to  leave  his  clobter,  b« 

doret,  in  the  person  of  £raniste8,particalar- ,  was  reminded  of  what  he  had  done  dnring 

hr  In  the  first  of  the  three  dialogues  bearing  the  Nestorian  controyersies :    El  ydp  r&n 

ub  title;  which  agrees  with  the  declarations  Ifearopiov  ivavriovfuvcv  r^  &hi^ci^  indp 

of  Entycfaes  at  the  oonndl  Of  Constantino-  (^A^etoc  ela^Me,  now,}  ui^Xov  6^eiXu  virv 

pfe.  ifirkp  r^  d^eittc  xal  Mp  iavroO  eloiX^ 

*  When  Entydies  declined  to  appear  pep>  decv  1    Omdl.  ChaleedoiMDt.  ad.  L  t  IfiQ 

aooany  before  4eo(wncil  of  CoDMttttfaiople,  HiidiAi  Caacll  T.  IL 
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anew.  Those  monks  at  Constantinople  had,  as  we  saw  already  in  ihe 
case-  of  the  Nestorian  controversies,  great  influence  with  the  emperor; 
thej  stood  eloselj  connected  with  those  of  like  dispoation  among  the 
Syrian  monks ;  and,  by  the  reports  which  these  latter  fiinushed  £em, 
their  zeal  was  still  more  inflamed  against  the  reyived  NestorianisiiL 
Accordingly  they  complained  aloud  at  the  renewed  error  of  thoeo  who 
divided  the  one  and  only  Christ  into  two  Sons  of  ChxL^ 
Though  Theodoret  loved  peace,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 

E reserve  a  good  understanding  even  with  the  patriarch  Dioecuras,'  still 
is  zeal  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth  did  not  allow  him  here  to  be 
silent ;  for  ho  saw  here  the  effort  to  spread  abroad  doctrines  by  wluch 
the  immutability  of  the  divine  essence  was  infringed  on,  we  troa 
humauity  of  Christ  denied,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  tor 
Docetism,  Chiosticism,  and  Apollinarianism,  in  the  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  Beyond  qaestion, 
it  was  a  rash  habit  of  imputing  consequences  which  led  men  to  imagine 
that  they  could  find  all  these  heretical  tendencies  in  the  rude  and 
exaggerated  expressions  of  these  untutored  zealots  of  Constantinople ; 
but  there  were  doubtless  good  reasons  to  fear,  that,  if  such  Bensoooi 
forms  of  expression  should  once  supplant  the  more  accurate  dogmatie 
terminology,  those  false  doctrines  and  tendencies  would  easily  find  in 
them  a  point  of  attachment.  And  it  might  actually  be  the  case  that 
many  among  those  people  were  led  by  their  fears  to  attribute  too  modi 
to  the  human  element  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and,  from  want  of  mentd 
cultivation,  fell  into  the  undeveloped  form  of  doctrine  which,  before  the 
more  accurate  determinations  had  been  occasioned  by  means  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  Origon,  had  prev^lcd  in  the  church.  Theodoret,  in  the 
year  447,  believed  himself  in  duty  bound,  in  a  work  written  on  purpose, 
to  controvert  the  whole  Eutychian-Egyptian  type  of  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
in  opposition  to  it,  to  unfold  and  defend  the  more  mild  Antiochian  sj» 
tem,  according  to  which  the  one  only  Christ  consists  of  two  natures 
ever  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  to  their  individualities,  muted  with 
each  other  in  a  personal  unity,  without  confosion  and  without  transform- 
ation.^ Theodoret  showed  here,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  transport- 
ing himself  into  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Eutychian,^  whom  he  introduces  speaking  under  the  name  of  the  beg- 
gar, (jpavMTTiTc,)  and  that  he  understood  how  to  distinguish  these  views 
themselves  from  the  consequences  flowing  from  them  when  consistently 
carried  out.     He  purposely  cited,  in  this  work  against  his  adversarieSi 

>  See  e.  g.  Theodoret,  ep.  83  and  ep.  101.  the  second,  Aavyx^rroc^  of  the  dtsdnctscii 

^  Sec  his  ep.  60  to  DioRoums.  withoat  confusion  of  the  two  natures ;  in  the 

'  His  work  entitled  kpaviart]^  or  noXvfiop-  third,  &ira^g^  of  the  incapability  of  taffe^ 

4of,  the  Beggar  or  the  Multiform ;  because  ing  pertaining  to  the  divine  nature, 

ne  accused  this  new  hcresj  of  collecting  *  We  employ  this  designation  here  cndj 

together  by  begging  so  many  scraps  from  •  for  the  sake  of'  brevity,  and  to  express  tM 

divers  old  erroneous  doctrines,  that  a  new  thing  by  a  single  word,  though  an  honor 

one  had  grown  up  which  bordered  closely  is  thereby  ascribed  to  Entjrchea  to  whid)  bf 

on  several  of  the  older  heresies.    This  work  is  not  entitled ;  namely,  that  a  new  and  pe- 

b  divided  into  three  dialogues :  in  the  tint,  culiar  doctrinal  tendency  had   proceeood 

hence  denominated  drpdrrnr,  he  treats  of  from  him  as  its  antiior. 
the  hnmntaMlJQr  of  te  divtae  essence;  ia 
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such  auihorities  alone  as  were  recogiuzed  by  themselves  ;  passages,  for 
inataiiceyfran  the  writings  of  GyrUl  of  Alexandria;  and  he  a^twied 
from  quoting  those  church-teachers  who  were  suspected  by  iiie  oppcH 
site  pi^y,  however  much  importance  he  attached  to  them  himself ;  — « 
BQchy  for  instance,  as  Diodorus  and  Theodore.  The  moderation  which 
Theodoret  here  displayed,  drew  upon  him,  it  is  true,  many  reproaches 
from  the  zealots  of  his  party .^  But  by  this  moderation,  however,  the 
entire  party  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of  one  nature 
in  Christ  could  in  nowise  be  conciliated  :  they  saw  in  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a  revived  Nestorianism. 

Dioscurus  accused  Theodoret  before  the  patriarch  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
that,  as  had  been  reported  in  Egypt,  he  had,  in  sermons  preached  there, 
tau^t  a  doctrine  whereby  the  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  was  divided 
inio  two  Sons  of  God ;  and  he  afterwards  published  a  rude  letter  to  Theo- 
doret himself,  in  which  he  accused  him  of  teaching  false  doctrines.  Theo- 
doret replied  in  a  letter  to  Dioscurus,  written  with  great  moderation 
and  forbearance.  He  begged  of  him  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the 
representations  of  one  side  only,  but  that  he  would  examine  the  matter 
calmly  and  without  prejudice.  He  endeavored,  by  clear  and  accurate 
explanations,  to  ward  off  the  charges  with  which  he  had  been  assailed. 
He  drew  up  a  full  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  adopted  the  Egyptian 
forms  of  expression,  qualified  by  certain  precautionary  remarks,  as 
closely  as  he  was  able,  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  doctrinal  con- 
victions ;  and  concluded  ^ith  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation  on  ' 
those  who  refused  to  call  Mary  the  ^eoro/coc,  and  on  those  who  called 
Christ  a  mere  man,  or  divided  the  only-begotten  into  two  Sons.^  But 
Dioscurus  received  Theodoret's  overtures  of  peace  in  bad  temper.  He 
allowed  monks  to  come  forth  publicly,  while  he  was  present  in  the  church, 
and  pronounce  the  anathema  on  Theodoret ;  and  he  himself  sanctioned 
the  act.^  He  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople,  with  instructions  to 
aecase  before  the  emperor  the  whole  church  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  being 
infected  with  Nestorianism.  Hence,  Domnus  was  under  the  necessity 
o[  sending  a  mission  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
church.*  And  Theodoret  wrote,  in  defence  of  himself,  to  influential 
men  in  church  and  state  at  the  imperial  residence.  Now  it  is  true 
that  no  new  investigation  or  new  decision  followed  these  controversies. 
But  still  we  see  how  much  could  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  Dios- 
curus ;  for  an  imperial  decree  made  its  appearance,  directing  Theo- 

1  See  his  noble  letter  to  the  bishop  Iren»-  had  occasioned  him  so  mnch  trouble.  Bat 
u,  ep.  16.  He  says  there  that  the  only  it  was  his  aim,  neither  to  say  nor  to  do  any- 
thing of  real  importance  was  to  hold  fast  thing  to  please  this  man  or  that  man,  but 
to  those  conceptions  which  are  requisite  for  to  edify  the  church  of  God,  and  to  please 
the  unfolding  of  the  truth,  and  that  men  its  bridegroom  and  Lord, 
ought  to  avoid  terms  which  excite  contro-  ^  £p.  83. 

ytnj.    He  expre^^  it  as  his  wish,  that  ^  See  Theodoret,  ep.  86  to  Flavian,  and 

tbe  whole  controversy  on  the  word  i^eoTOKOC  ep.   113  to  the   Roman  bishop,  Jjto    the 

had  never  arisen,  (ttl  vepi  tovtov  trdoa  i  Great    He  says  in  the  latter,  that  this  took 

^to^Xn  yryev^fu,  uc  oi'i^  u^Xn*.    His  con-  place  a  year  previous  to  the  second  £phe- 

fdence  bore  him  witness,  that  he  had  sub-  sian  chorch  assembly,  therefore  in  the  JMT 

mitted  to  this  accommodation,  not  for  the  448. 

lake  of  worldhr  aggrandizement,  not  tbrongh  *  See  Theodor»t»  ep.  9SL 
any  deeixe  oi  the  qnaoopel  hosoar,  which 
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doret,  inasmuch  sa  he  was  constanilj  assembling  synods  afc  Anlkeh, 
and  disturbing  the  &ith  of  the  orthodox,  to  keep  quiet  within  the  bounds 
of  his  own  diocese,  without  stirring  beyond  its  limits,  or  Yisitniff  any 
other  city.  Very  justly  might  Theodoret  complain  of  this  arbitrary 
and  inequitable  proceeding,  by  which,  without  being  allowed  the  li^ 
which  even  a  criminal  enjoys,  he  was  condemned  unheard.  All  ha 
asked  for  was  a  calm  and  legal  mvestigation  of  his  case.^  Tet  this 
was  but  a  prelude  to  the  more  violent  outbreak  of  these  disputes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  court  itself.  Events  here  ensued  which  were  at  bottom 
connected  with  what  had  transpired  in  Syria; — events  which  in  the 
outset  announced  an  altogether  different  issue  of  the  Nestorian  oontro- 
versies,  and  from  which  the  Syrian  bishops,  who  were  not  suffidently 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  court  in  Constantinople,  were 
hoping  that  a  favorable  turn  would  be  given  to  their  cause,^  but  which 
were  in  fact  destined  to  serve  the  very  end  of  introducing  from  a  foreign 
quarter  a  sudden  and  violent  decbion  of  the  contest. 

In  the  first  place,  an  attack  coming  from  another  side  was  made  on 
the  man  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  principal  organ  of  the  party  of 
Dioscurus,  namely,  the  abbot  £utyches.^ 

In  the  year  448,  the  bishops  from  different  countries,  who  happened 
to  be  present  on  various  matters  of  business  at  GonstantinojMe,  met 
there  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  under  the  presidency  of  the  patri- 
arch ; «  when  one  of  tiieir  number  presented  a  formal  complunt  against 
Eutyches  the  abbot.  The  person  who  in  this  case  appeared  as  the 
complainant  was  the  bishop  Eusebius  of  Doryleum  in  Phry^  Sahi- 
taris,  a  man  who  had  already,  as  a  layman  in  the  civil  capacity  of  an 
imperial  commissioner,  (agcns  in  rebus,)  manifested  his  zeal  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  by  intermeddling  uncalled  for  in  the  Nestorian  disputes; 
and  perhaps  in  this  way  he  may  have  attained  to  the  episcopal  dignity.^ 

^  See  ep.  79,  etc.  esset,  ostcndit  ("ipse  enim  Nestoriam  qnoqiie 

^  For  it  is  doubtless  to  the  condemnation  in  tempore  reprchcndit  in  ecclesia  rem  sac- 

of  Eutyches  which  followed  nt  Constanii-  rilegam  prasdicantcm.)     Simiond.  opp.  II 

nople,  that  what  Theodoret  says  in  cp.  82  Pans.  f.  760.    These  words,  by  themselves, 

refers :  Aind^  6  Kvptoq  ka  rov  ovfmvov  oiekv-  would  render  it  probable,  that  the  laymiD 

^e^  KoX  rwv  T^  avKO'^avTiav  v<^ijvdvruv  rfjv  who  thus  interrupted  Nestorios  in  a  *&• 

avKo^vriav  dtJ/Xtyf c,  koI  rd  dvaoejSeg  avrdv  mon  —  sec  above,  p.  959  —  was   no  other 

tyvfivCxre  ^povrifia,  than  this  Eusebius ;  and  this  conjcctiire  ii 

'  The  patriarch  Domnus  of   Antioch  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Ojnll 

said  to  have  ventured  first  to  accuse  this  of  Alexandria  and  Marius  Mercator  exprcsi 

person  by  name  l)ofore  the  emperor,  as  the  themselves  in  mentioning  the  above-related 

reviver  of  the  ApoUinarian  heresy,  who  had  incident :  naming  him  as  a  pcnson  who  was 

been  bold  cnoujih  to  condemn   Theodore  «//// among  the  laity;  (rfA<.w /«cvXai'<w(f«i 

and  Diodorus.    Perhaps  this  was  done  in  qui  adhuc  inter  laicos  erat ;)  for  this  sXiA 

the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  seems  to  denote,  that  he  did  not  continue  to 

vindication    of   the  Oriental    church :  see  remain  a  layman,  which  snits  the  case  of 

above.    This  accusation  by  Domnus  has  this  Eusebius.    Nor  is  Gamier's  conjecture 

been  preserved  to  ns  by  Facundus  of  Her-  improbable,  that  the  same  Eusebius  wai 

mione,  in  a  Latin  translation.    Dcfens.  tri-  author  of  tlie  first  formal  complaint  pabliclr 

nm  capitnlor.  1.  8,  c.  5.  posted  up  against  Ncstorius  m  tlio  churek 


*  A  aiwodog  ivdrjftoikra^  as  it  was  called.  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  latter 

*  In  the  brevicnlis  historia)  Entychianis-  compared  to  Paul  of  Samosata:  see  abovft 
turam,  or  the  gestis  de  nomine  Acacii,  be-  For  it  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  saperscriptioti, 
km^ng  to  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century,  that  it  came  from  the  deiyv  g(  tne  Constan- 
ii is  said,  for  instance,  of^this  Ensebius:  tinopolitan  church;  bat  m  the  complaint 
Zdo  fidd,  qnem  etiani  cam  agens  in  rebas  iMOf  one  indiTidniil  oolj  speaks,  sad  bs 
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The  patriarch  ilaviaa  had  thus  far  taken  no  part  in  the  digputes  be- 
tween the  doctrinal  parties ;  and  as  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  Eutychian  monkish  party,  as  weQ 
aa  of  his  own  criticid  and  hazardoos  situation  with  a  court  party  opposed 
to  him,  which  might  easily  convert  Eutyches  into  an  instrument  for  pro- 
moting their  designs,  he  would  be  very  little  inclined,  under  these  cir- 
cimistances,  to  enhst  himself  in  such  controversies.  He  sought  there- 
fore,  in  the  first  place,  to  crush  them  in  the  bud ;  and  sought  to  induce 
the  bishop  Eusebius  to  ^ve  up  his  suit.  He  begged  of  him,  that  he 
would  but  make  one  visit  to  the  abbot  Eutyches  in  his  cell,  with  a  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  some  understanding  with  him,  and  settling  the  terme 
of  peace,  so  that  new  disturbances  might  not  arise  in  the  church.^  But 
as  Eusebius  could  not  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  complaint,  a  sum* 
moms  was  served  upon  Eutyches.  The  latter,  in  a  haughty  and 
imperious  manner,  at  first  declined  personally  to  obey  the  summons. 
The  synod,  after  ttie  third  summons,  were  about  to  proceed  with  him 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  as  one  who,  by  refusing  to  appear, 
had  confessed  that  he  was  guilty ;  when  finally  he  presented  himself; 
not  alone  however,  but  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  monks,  soldiers, 
and  notables  of  state,  who  would  not  part  with  him  till  liie  synod 
gave  their  promise  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to 
his  cloister.  At  the  same  time  appeared  one  of  the  emperor's  secre- 
taries of  state,  (Silentiarius,)  with  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  in  which  the 
great  influence  of  the  party  of  Dioscurus  and  of  Eutyches,  and  the  mi»> 
trust  which  these  men  had  contrived  to  inspire  in  the  emperor's  mind 
against  the  synod,  were  clearly  manifested.  The  emperor  declared  it 
to  be  his  will,  that  the  creed  expressed  by  the  fathers,  under  the  gui^ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Nice,  and  at  Ephesus  when  Nestorius  was 
deposed,  should  be  maintained,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  which 
tended  to  detract  from  it.  This  declaration  was  without  meaning, 
except  it  implied  that  the  emperor  had  somehow  been  filled  with  solicir 
tilde  lest  Eutyches  should  be  condemned  as  a  defender  of  the  pure 
doctrine  established  at  Nice  and  at  Ephesus.  And  as  it  respects  the 
clause  which  spoke  of  the  Ephesian  council,  since  it  might  be  disputed 
what  was  meant  by  the  Ephesian  coimcil,  the  point  was  left  thus  unde- 
termined, in  order  that  a  great  deal  else  might  be  introduced,  as  it 
might  suit  the  designs  of  the  party  of  Dioscurus.  If  by  it  was  under- 
stood the  illegal  assembly  of  the  party  of  Cyrill,  then  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  also  CyrUl's  anathemas.  We  may  discern 
here  the  same  plan  which  aftierwards,  and  so  long  as  the  influence  of 
IKoscurus  predominated,  was  undeviatingly  pursued. 

addresses  the  dergj  and  laitj.    Moreover,  ister  of  state,  mast  have  already  busied 

Leontiiis  of  Byzantium  says  (1.  III.  c.  Nes-  himself  a  good  deal  with  the  stody  of  thd 

torianos  et  Eutychianos)  that  this  document  doctrines  of  the  charch,  and  hence  would 

proceeded  from  a  certain  Eusebius,  qui  tunc  be  the  more  zealous  aboat  them  when  hft 

florebat  in  judicandi  potestate,  but  who  af-  became  a  bishop. 

terwards  became  bishop  of  Dorvlcum.  The        ^  'Ivaut^  riva  na^v  rapa^^v  Koi  ^opnPw 

fktl  remark  should  be  corrected,  it  is  true,  iyyhta4ax  raXg  Xpunxni  iKK^ijaiatc.     See 

by  the  brtvicalus;  for  the  agens  in  rebus  Ilarduin.  T.  IL    Acta  Conctl.  Chalc  Acta 

poiMssed  no  judidal  powers.    Now  if  this  L£  lll.£. 
eoigactore  is  conrect,  Eosebias,  while  a  min- 

VOL.  n.  48 
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This  mbtrnst  of  the  emperor  towards  the  synod  was  BtQl  finiher 
manifested,  and  in  a  way  certainly  disrespeotfiil  to  Uiem,  by  the  &ct| 
that  he  deemed  it  necessary,  as  he  declared  in  the  letter  uove  men- 
tionedi  to  send  one  of  his  lii^  officers  of  state,  the  patrician  Florentiai| 
a  man  approved  on  the  score  of  his  orthodoxy,  to  attend  the  8ynod|  on 
the  ffround  expressly  assigned,  that  the  matterB  in  dUeysstan  rdaUd  U 
Ae  faith :  hence  he  was  not  merely  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  outward 
order,  which  was  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  business  of  the  emperor's 
commissioner,  but  also  to  watch  for  the  preservation  of  somid  doctrina. 
Insulting,  however,  as  this  letter  was  to  the  synod,  it  was  yet  received 
with  the  customary  loudly  reiterated  demonstrations  of  applause,  and 
the  adulation  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  saluting  the  emperor  as  hij^ 
priest.^ 

Eutyches  possessed  the  doctrinal  bent  which  wc  have  described  at 
length  on  a  former  page  :  he  professed  to  be  unwilling  to  hold  to  any- 
thing, except  what  he  found  expressly  affirmed  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
He  reverenced «— he  said  —  the  sayings  of  the  older  church-teachers; 
biU  thetf  could  not  possess^  in  his  view^  the  authority  of  a  rule  qf  faith; 
for  they  were  not  free  from  error ^  and  tJiey  sometimes  cofUroilUcted  om 
another,^  To  all  questions  proposed  to  him  concerning  Christ,  he  had 
always  ready  the  reply :  ^'  I  confess  him  to  be  my  God,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  :  his  essence  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  wish  to  com- 
prehend.'' ^  Finally,  on  being  pressed,  he  declared  that  he  did  indeed 
aappose  there  were  two  natures  before  the  incarnation,  but  that  after  it 
he  could  confess  but  one  nature.  By  this,  beyond  all  question,  Eo- 
ivches  intended  to  say,  as  that  which  was  meant  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine,  that  two  natures  should  be  distin- 
guished in  conception  ;  but  in  actual  manifestation  only  the  one  natuie 
of  the  Logos  become  flesh  must  be  recognized.  But  by  his  rude  form 
of  expression,  he  furnished  occasion,  it  must  bo  acknowledged,  for  many 
Suspicions  of  heresy,  to  those  who  fastened  only  on  tiie  letter  of  the  ex- 
jHression — as  though  he  believed  in  a  preexisteuce  of  Christ's  humanity, 
and  the  like.  Furthermore,  Eutyches  was  wont  to  call  the  body  cf 
Christ,  the  body  of  God  ;  and  though  he  did  not  deny  that  Christ  po8- 
aessed  a  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  derogatory  to  its  dignity,  as 
the  body  of  God,  to  call  it  the  same  in  essence  (^dfiooOatocy  with  other 
human  bodies.     A  certidn  mistaken  and  undefined  feeling  of  reverence 


^  One  of  the  exclamations :  "  Many  \'oars 
to  onr  high  priest  the  emjicror ! "  DuXyia  rti 
tn]  T<j  rip^if-pfi  fiaatXei.  See  Concil.  Chalc. 
Lcf.  150,  D. 

*  T!ie««e  were  the  words  which  Eutyches, 
KMnewhat  earlier,  addressed  to  the  de*}mtics 
of  the  council  in  his  cloister.  The  original 
•abstance  of  his  declaration,  in  words,  can- 
not, it  is  true,  be  precisely  ascertained. 
Eutyches  and  his  friends  asserted,  that  his 
wordi  had  not  been  faithfully  reported. 
And  the  deputies  themselves  did'  allow,  thiit 
lliey  might  have  taken  some  things  wliich 
were  said  not  wholly  according  to  their  lit- 
«ml  mMAing.     The  pttrtj  of  Eutycbes, 


however,  ha<l  a  particular  interest  in  refttf* 
ing  to  rccDgnize  ns  faithfully  reported  many 
thinjrs  which  seem  to  have  been  too  frcdf 
expressed  for  the  faith  of  the  drarcs 
grounded  on  outward  authority,  and  whidi 
mi^ht  give  offence  to  the  bishops.  It  ii 
clenrly  manifest,  on  comparison,  that  tbe 
ditterenre  l>etween  the  original  form  of  the 
cxpiession  octujilly  employed  by  Eutycheii 
and  that  in  which  his  declaration  is  prewsi' 
ed  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  ConKtantbo* 
pie,  cannot  l>e  regarded  as  a  rcrr  importsnl 
one.  Sec  Harduin.  Concil.  f.  1 8J. 
'  ^vatoXoyeiv  ifsavr^  oOk  iwirpivu 
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kept  him  from  flus.  Trae,  be  woold  have  fcmnd  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing himself  precisely  as  the  synod  required  that  he  should^ 
ahiioa^  he  had  hitherto  never  expressed  himself  thus ;  but  yet  hm 
would  not  consent  to  condemn  the  opposite  form  of  expression,  which  loi 
troth  appeared  to  him  the  better  one.  Since,  then,  he  could  not  make 
m>  his  nrind  to  recognize  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  nor  to  join  in  the 
abore-mentioned  formula  of  condemnation,  the  synod  gave  sentence 
agunst  him,  that  he  should  be  divested  of  all  his  spiritual  titles,  and 
excommunicated  from  the  church. 

Flavian — who,  as  we  have  already  sidd,  had  from  the  very  first  en* 
gaged,  not  without  solicitude,  in  this  whole  affiur — must  have  been  weH 
aware  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  plunging,  by  proceeding  thus 
against  the  head  of  a  monkish  party  possessed  of  so  much  influence  aft 
ooiurt,  and  connected  with  the  powerful  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Even 
as  the  leader  of  that  monkish  clan  which  had  proved  to  be  so  influential 
amidst  the  Nestorian  controversies,  Eutyches  was  a  dangerous  maik.^ 
But,  besides  this,  the  case  now  was,  that  the  most  powerful  men  of  thei 
court,  the  eunuch,  and  chief  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  ChrysaphiuSy 
whose  influence  was  then  unbounded,  and  Nomus,  the  most  eminent  of 
Ae  officers  of  state,  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  patri* 
arch  Dioscurus,  and  consented  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  his  ends ; 
and  that  Chrysaphius  was  a  personal  friend  of  Eutyches,  whom  he 
respected  as  his  godfather,^  and  hostile  to  the  patriarch  Flavian,  with 
whom  his  avarice  found  it  more  difficult  to  drive  a  profitable  bargain 
than  with  a  Dioscurus.^  Chrysaphius  was  at  the  head  of  a  court-party^ 
opposed  to  the  influence  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister ;  and  tM 
Ii^r  was  a  patroness  of  Flavian.  Chrysaphius,  having  succeeded  then 
in  forming  a  league  with  the  empress  Eudocia  against  Pulcheria,  and 
in  depriving  the  latter  of  her  influence,  and  finally  removing  her  en* 
tSrelv  from  the  court,  was  now  armed  with  all  necessary  power  to  pnv 
eeed  against  the  patriarch.  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
contest,  if  not  instigated  by  his  own  secret  arts  and  those  of  Dioscurus, 
vet  furnished  him  with  a  welcome  occasion  for  prosecuting  a  plan  whidi 
had  been  deviled  before. 

*  See  the  compUunt  of  an  Alexandrian        *  Sec  Liberat  breviar.  c.  XI. 
preffbTter  against  Dioscurus,  in  Harduin.        •  Sec  Theophan.  Chronograph,  ed.  Vt* 

OoDoL  T.  IL  f.  332.    Of  Nomus  it  is  here  net  f.  68.    ChrjMiphius,  according  to  this 

laid :  Tore  tu  t^  oiicovfiivifc  ev  ;t''p<7tv  Ixovri  historian,  hod  invited  the  emperor  to  require 

mayfiara,    Thcodoret  also  had  proofs  of  of  tlie  patriarch  Flarian  a  present  in  gold 

Be  lanfaTorable  disposition  of  the  patrician  {eifXoyia)  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering 

Homas  towards  his  party,  as  two  letters  into  his  oiBce.    Flavian  sent  him  anepie* 

vhich  he  sent  him  were  not  answered.    See  copal  gift,  consecrated  bread,  {eiXoyia  la 

qi.16.  another  sense,)  with  which,  however,  Chiy* 

Xasebiiu  of  Doryleum  shows,  by  a  re-  saphius  was  not  satisfied.     As   it  it   in- 

BMurkable  expression  of  his  during  the  pro-  timaled  in  Theophanes  (I.  c.)  thatFlaviea 

ceedings  at  Constantinople,  how  much  rea-  took  the  part  of  certain  Alexandrian  clergy, 

idn  he  nad  to  fear  the  power  of  Eutjchcs.  Cjriirs  relations,  persecuted  bv  Dioeconii, 

"I  lear  his  running  about,"  says  he;  **'l  am  in  opposition    to  Chrysaphius,  who  bet* 

poOT,  he  has  monev ;  he  threatens  me  with  actca  in  subserviency  to   the    revengeful 

cxil^  he  already  ^epicU  to  me  the  Oasis."  spirit  of  Dioscurus,  while  he  sought  at  the 

AiSouca  ahrov  r^  ireptSpo/apfy  tyu  nev^  same  time  to  gratify  his  own  avarice,  (tee 

d/il,  k^jopiov  fui  ineiXel^  xp^f^'^^  ^X^  ^^  Harduin.  L  c.  j  we  may  peihapt  find  ia 

{wypofrc  fiM^Ti^  'Oaasv.   See  act*  Con-  diSt  alto  a  reason  for  the  hatred  of  both 

tSL  Chalc.  Hardoln.  T.  U  £  168,  S.  these  men  to  Tlaviaa. 
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The  way  in  which  Eatjches  presented  himself  befinre  the  aasemUy 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to  depend  on  m 
assistance  of  a  powerful  party.  Thus  it  became  known,  even  in  distutfe 
lands,  how  mach  Flavian  had  hazarded  by  this  mode  of  prooeedii]^. 
The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natores,  in  Syria,  saw  in  tUi 
case  a  triumph  of  the  truth,  which  they  attributed  to  the  icaI  and  eoin>* 
age  of  Flavian  overcoming  the  fear  of  human  power ;  and  th^  sen! 
messages  to  assure  him  of  Sieir  sympathy  and  joy  on  the  occasion.^ 

But  Eutyches  applied  to  the  emperor  with  a  petition,  demanding  a 
new  trial.  He  endeavored  to  show,  that,  in  the  proceedingp  age^st 
him,  the  prescribed  legal  forms  had  been  violated ;  that  the  sentence 
of  condenmation  had  been  already  prepared  before  he  was  tried ;  aod 
that,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  protocol,  many  things  had  been  stated  that 
were  untrue.  The  emperor  received  the  petition,  and  ordered  a  revi- 
sion of  the  earlier  proceedings.  But  as  Flavian,  with  all  his  respect  for 
the  emperor,  yet  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  in  the  least  m 
his  judicial  proceedings  by  fear  of  the  imperial  power,  the  revisoo 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Eutyches. 

This  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  business  :  it  was 
nther  but  tiie  beginning  of  greater  and  more  general  commotions  in 
the  Eastern  church.  Eutyches  had  already,  during  the  proceedings  at 
Constantinople,  let  fall  an  expression,  from  which  his  interior  designs 
might  have  been  conjectured.  He  had  said  he  would  consent  to  pro* 
fess  his  belief  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  if  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Rome  would  also  approve  of  it.  The  sentiments  of  his  ally 
Dioscurus  were  well  known  to  him  ;  and  he  expected  to  be  upheld  by 
the  Roman  bishop,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  predecessors 
of  that  bishop  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  monkish  party  in  the  con- 
test with  Nestorius.  But  he  did  not  consider,  that  the  doctrines  ot 
Nestorius  might  be  opposed  from  some  other  point  of  view  than  that 
of  the  Monophysites.  Eutyches  himself  wished  to  have  tiiat  expressioii 
considered  as  an  appeal  to  a  general  council  to  be  attended  by  botii  the 
other  patriarchs.  This  appesJ  to  another  council  was  thenceforward 
ihe  mark  at  which  he  constantly  aimed.  Of  this  he  spoke  in  his  lettw 
to  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  complaining  that  Nestoriamsm  was 
starting  up  afresh.  Of  this  he  treated  also  in  his  conferences  with  the 
emperor ;  and  the  emperor,  already  reminded  from  those  at  Alexandria 
that  new  and  energetic  measures  were  required  in  order  to  supplant  the 
reviving  Nestorianism,  was  therefore  easily  induced  to  comply  with 
Eutyches*  request.  Already,  when  the  revision  of  this  matter  at  Con- 
stantinople was  ordered  by  the  emperor,  arrangements  were  at  the  same 
time  in  progress  for  assembling  a  general  council,  which  should  pass 
definitive  sentence  on  all  the  matters  in  dispute.^ 

Flavian,  however,  was  desirous  of  preventing  the  convocation  of  i 
new  council  of  this  sort.    In  his  view,  no  such  assembly  was  needed, 

1  Tbeodorct  ep.  XL  oUovua'Uif  Uf^^aihf  yivea^ai  ainfodog  Md 

*  The  remark  of  a  bishop,  from  which  we  m^y/MKrai  tu  xatpuirrepa  tuv  vpayftarw  h 

WMj  Me  that  all  this  was  only  intended  as  kxetv^  rj  avMi^  kolI  ftereuraX^oop  iraJUsL 

A  proTisorjr  iransactkm;  JElndlTd  fiaKLora  Cone.  Chalc.  Hardnin.  T.  IL  f.  17a  D 
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flinoe  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  hitherto  expressed,  was  sufficiently 
decided  against  Eatyches.  This,  we  must  allow,  was  not  necessarily 
dear  to  idl ;  for  nothing,  at  least  in  the  public  declarations  of  th0 
church,  had  been  expressly  determined  on  the  points  in  dispute ;  ai 
the  antagonism  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexaih 
drian  church  had  not  as  yet  been  resolved  by  any  puUic  decisions ; 
and  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  mih  Gyrill,  which  might 
pass  for  such  conciliation,  had  from  the  first  been  differently  construed 
oy  the  different  parties.  Beyond  question,  in  the  existing  state  of  feet 
iDg  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  and  with  the  known  disposition 
of  Dioecurus,  and  ihe  mighty  influence  of  his  party,  which  was  also 
the  party  of  Eutyches,  no  good  could  be  expected  from  a  new  general 
aynod.  Hence  Flavian  called  upon  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Oreat^ 
to  use  his  authority  also  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  another  general 
council,  lest  all  the  churches  should  be  thrown  into  disturbance.^  Theso 
words  show  what  prospects  were  anticipated  from  the  council  in  quea* 
tkm  ;  and  similar  were  the  expectations  of  all  unprejudiced  men  who 
were  honestly  solicitous  for  the  welfisLre  of  the  church. 

But  Flavian  could  not  obtiun  what  he  desired.  The  emperor  could 
not  for^ve  him  for  condemning  Eutyches,  which  from  the  first  was  cod> 
trary  to  his  will;  and  for  this  very  reason  he  became  more  closely 
connected  with  the  opposite  party,  under  whose  supremacy  the  genend 
council  was  to  be  placed. 

The  manner  in  which  this  new  council,  the  second  general  council  of 
Ephesus,  appointed  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  449,  was  first 
announced  by  the  emperor,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  course  of  pro^ 
oeedings  could  but  serve  to  deepen  the  solicitude  which  had  been 
awakened  at  the  outset ;  since  it  was  plainly  manifest,  that  the  empe- 
ror had  a  perfect  understanding  with  Dioscurus,  and  diat  the  assembly 
was  to  be  used  by  the  latter  and  his  party  only  as  an  instrument  m 
the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  which  had  already  been  prepared.  Iq 
his  ordinance  addressed  to  this  synod,  the  emperor  declared,  that  af 
the  patriarch  Flavian  had  stirred  up  a  dispute  concerning  the  doctrinee 
of  &ith  with  the  abbot  Eutyches,  he,  the  emperor,  had  taken  great 
pains  to  suppress  the  disorders  which  had  arisen,  and  for  this  reason 
nad  often  sent  to  the  patriarch ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  fiuth  ha4 
been  sufficiently  established  by  what  had  been  taught  by  the  fathers  at 
Nice  and  at  Ephesus.  But  as  the  patriarch  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
his  repeated  entreaties  that  he  would  abstain  from  these  disputes,  therof 
fore  the  emperor  had  not  deemed  it  safe  to  let  such  a  controversy  b^ 
managed  mthout  calling  in  the  assistance  of  all  the  most  eminent  birapps 
bom  all  countries ;  and  hence  this  general  council  had  been  c(»ivoked| 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  whole  matter  anew,  and  of  extirpating 
every  oevilish  root  ;^  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting  the  adherents  of  thf 
Uasphemies  of  the  godless  Nestonus  out  of  the  church,  and  of  ordering 
tbat  the  orthodox  doctrine  should  be  maintained  witii  unshaken  cq» 

1  'Q^re  f^  rdc  dmarraxoot  iiutXiimac  ^ta^    is  in  fact  immediatelT  afterwardi  explained 
fiMTi»wif  tiM  derlliih  hne^  of  Haiifliiaf. 

*  TUmnf  iufitiXudlv  iuumpat  tiQ»,  L  e.  M  •! 
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ttancj.  DiosenroB  was  nominated  by  the  emperor,  prerident  of  tbe  coufr 
eil ;  and  his  aeseasora  were  to  be  the  bishope  J  uvenalis  of  Jenaalem  and 
Thalassius  of  GsBsarea  in  Cappado<»a.  The  last,howeyer,  were  mentioDed 
in  such  a  way  sa  made  it  safficiently  evident,  that  they  were  to  be 
used  only  as  the  tools  of  Dioscoras;  foritwaaaaidof  boihuioselrifltum, 
that  they,  and  all  such  warm  friends  of  orthodoxy,  woold  be  of  ue 
same  mind  with  Dioscurus.  The  judges  of  Eutyches — for  example,  the 
patriarch  Flavian —  should  attend  tibe  council,  not  as  jndgea  however, 
nor  as  voters,  but  in  order  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  cooncil,  whloh 
was  to  investigate  the  matter  anew.  Already,  in  the  fint  letters  nua* 
aive,  tiie  emperor  had  ordered  that  Theodoret  should  be  preaent  only  on 
condition  it  should  be  deemed  good  by  the  whole  assembly ;  but,  in  case  of 
any  difierence  of  opinion  on  this  pomt,  he  should  remain  excluded.  By 
this  it  was  very  clearly  announced  beforehand,  that  Theodoret  was  not 
to  be  admitted.  Yet  too  many  apprehensions  were  still  entortained  of 
the  influence  of  the  well-merited  esteem  in  which  that  excellent  maa 
stood  with  many.  For  this  reason,  in  his  letter  to  Dioeoums,  tiie 
emperor  declared  why  he  had  nominated  him  to  be  prendent  of  the 
assembly :  *^  Because  it  might  happen,  that  numbers  inclined  to  Nesto- 
xianism  would  take  every  paios  to  bring  it  about,  in  some  way  or  othw, 
that  Theodoret  should  attend  the  council.  On  this  account,  Koscums 
only  should  decide  that  point ;  for  those  who  ventured  to  add  or 
take  away  anything  from  the  doctrines  of  fidth,  as  they  had  been  eatab* 
fished  at  Nice,  and  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  ought  to  have  no  vcnce  at 
the  synod,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  subjected  to  its  judicial  sentence.** 
While  all  the  opponents  of  the  Alexandrian  system  of  faith  were  thus 
jdainly  enough  excluded  from  the  synod,  as  Nestorians  ;  the  other  party, 
on  the  contrary,  were  favored  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  The  emperor 
directed :  ^^  Because,  in  many  districts  of  the  East,  the  orthodox  Archi- 
mandrites ^  were  in  controversy  with  the  bishops,  who  were  stud  to  be 
infected  with  the  Nestorian  blasphemy,  therefore  the  abbot  Baraumas, 
as  their  representative,  should  have  a  seat  and  a  voice  at  the  council.'' 
The  emperor  had  appointed  two  civil  officers,  —  men,  as  he  declued, 
of  approved  orthodoxy, —  to  attend  the  proceedings,  as  his  plenipotentii^ 
ries.  In  the  instructions  given  to  them,  they  were  Erected,  in  case  they 
observed  any  one  creating  disturbance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy 
fidth,  to  place  such  person  in  safe  custody,  and  report  the  fact  to  tiie 
emperor ;  that  is,  they  were  authorized  to  remove  every  man  who 
was  bold  enough  to  express  freely  his  own  convictions  in  opposition  to 
ttie  Alexandrian  monophysitism.  *^ 

In  correspondence  with  these  arrangements  was  the  actual  coone  of 
this  council,  justly  branded  m  the  history  of  the  church  with  the  title 
fMer-mfnodj  Qo^podoc  ^<ny)M7.)  Dioscurus  here  ruled  supreme,  W  his 
yoto,  which  was  paramount  to  every  other ;  by  the  influence  of  the 
imperial  commissioners,  which  gave  meaning  and  force  to  hia  threats; 
by  the  fonatical  violence  of  his  Egyptian  party,  and  particularly  of  the 

^  The  rerj  ptr^  with  wfaSdi,  ■■  wo  hftve  before  remarked,  Hieodowi  ud  lb  idetM 
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great  body  of  monks  who  attended  Banmxnas,  whose  fierce  shooti 
might  weU  g^ve  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  were  capable  of  anj 
outrage;  by  a  troop  of  brawny  hospital-waiters,  (parabolani,  see  above, 
?oLIL  p.  169,)  and  soldiers,  who  were  admitted  into  the  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  refractory  members  seated  before  them ;' 
and,  finally,  through  the  cowardice  or  entire  want  of  character  shown 
by  80  many  bishops,  to  whom  the  truth  was  not  the  highest  of  all 
interests,  xl^othing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
than  the  fiuiaticism  which  actuated  the  dominant  party  in  this  councfl 
in  faviMr  of  certain  dogmatic  fi>rmulas  of  conception,  in  which  men 
dreamed  of  possesang  Christ,  who  is  spirit  and  hfe,  tiiough  in  temper 
and  action  they  denied  him.  Theodoret  relates,^  that,  when  the  assem- 
bly were  about  to  bring  a  formal  complunt  against  a  bishop  who  was 
accused  of  unchastity  and  various  other  crimes,  the  president  Dioscii* 
ms  dismissed  the  whole  matter,  remarking :  ^^  If  you  have  a  comphiinl 
against  his  orthodoxy,  we  shall  receive  it ;  but  we  have  not  come  here 
to  pass  judgment  on  unchastity."  Theodoret  takes  this  occasion  to  set 
fiMtih  the  character  of  the  synod.  ^^  They  were  for  acting,"  he  said, 
<<  as  if  Christ  had  merely  prescribed  a  rule  of  futh,  witiiout  giving 
rules  <^  practice."  Some  examples  fix)m  the  proceedings  may  serve  to 
Terify  this  description. 

The  general  plan  which  Dioscurus  pursued  at  this  council  was  the 
same  which  he  had  thus  &x  been  prosecuting  by  his  subservient  instrup 
ments, — to  condemn  whatever  was  opposed  to  the  Alexandrian  system 
of  doctrine,  as  a  heretical  innovation  overstepping  the  determinations 
of  doctrine  settied  at  the  councils  of  Nice  and  of  Ephesus.  Ha 
opened  the  proceedings  by  declaring  that  the  council  of  Nice  and  the 
council  of  Ephesus  had  both  estabj^hed  the  same  creed ;  everything 
had  <m  these  occasions  been  settied  in  an  unalterable  manner.  Ao» 
euraed  be  he  who  would  unsettle  agm,  imd  subject  to  new  examination, 
what  had  there  been  determined !  This  proposition  was  received  with 
shcnots  of  approbation  like  the  following :  "  On  this  depends  the  salvar 
tkm  of  the  world !  God  save  the  bishop  Dioscurus,  the  great  guanUaa 
of  the  fiaithl"  He  then  cited  the  passage  m  1  Sam.  2:  25,  from 
which  the  misapprehended  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  sins 
against  God  and  sins  ag^nst  man,  and  the  perverted  principle  that 
hereues  were  sins  of  far  deeper  dye  than  all  others.  And  he  added^ 
applving  ttus  principle  to  the  present  case :  ^'  If  the  Holy  Ghost  then 
dwelt  with  our  fathers,  and  determined  whatever  was  determined,  then 
he  who  has  introduced  any  alterations  here  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
desmser  of  the  divine  grace."  This  also  was  received  ^^  as  the  voice  of 
flie  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the  synod  expressed  it  in  their  shout  of  applause. 
The  very  announcement  of  the  proposition,  that  Christ  conmsts  of  twa 

1  The  liishop  Baal  of  SaleBcia,  in  Imo*  dkiaeb  r^c  y^Xucotfc  a6ir  ti&erpixop  /dp  dir 

fiii  mad  to  Dioflcnnu,  at  the  ooancil  of  rifv  imciiioiav  orpanurai  ftvrd  AirAwv  Mil 

ChftkedoD,  in  excuse  of  what  he  had  done  da^KUffop  ol  ftovagovnf  fttrii  'Qapoo^iia  Mil- 

eootnrT  to  his  own  conviction^  at  the  coon-  ol   napaSaXBOfUC  *ol   irAf^  mAo   mM 

fiofEphesnt:  XtM^httatiooQ^r^in  OoooiL Chale. net. L £ tlS. L & 
Myiic9PT#r/divlfwdey,i#vAMotor,Y4v       'I^UTad' 
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(ban  to  aeqmesee  in  Utese  jndgmentB,  quieted  their  consciences  with 
ike  reflectioii  thai  at  least  no  new  doctrines  had  been  propoeedi  to 
which  thej  were  forced  to  give  their  assent;  for  the  only  point  ia 
CRiestion  was  whether  they  dioold  hold  fast  tiie  form  of  doctrine  set 
forth  in  the  Nicene  and  Ephesian  councils.  But  they  would  not  dis- 
tinctly look  at  the  &ct,  tiiat  Flavian  and  Eusebius  were  at  any  rate 
denosed  solely  on  grounds  of  doctrine.^  Accordingly  those  very 
mnope  who  had  ta^en  part  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under 
Flavian  gave  their  assent  to  these  decrees.  Even  the  patriarch 
Domnus,  of  Antioch,  who,  on  account  of  the  position  which  he  held  in 
the  church,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Orientals,  was  persuaded  to  yield 
with  the  rest,  heedless  of  the  warnings  which  the  exceUent  Theodoret, 
with  a  wise  foresight  of  the  future,  gave  him  when  tibe  council  was 
alNmt  to  be  opened.^  But  this  compliance  could  not  avail  him.  Dk)S- 
eurus  could  not  for  this  forgive  him  his  opposition  to  the  Cyrilliaa 
anathemas ;  and,  being  compelled  by  sickness  to  withdraw  from  the 
ooundl,  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  afterwards  also  upon 
him.'  The  same  sentence  was  passed  upon  Theodoret,  and  several 
others  who  were  among  the  most  worthy  bishops  of  the  East. 

By  an  imperial  edict,  Theodoret  was  also  removed  from  his  diocese, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  cloister  where  he  had  received  his  early 
education.  His  enemies  endeavored  so  to  contrive  it  that  he  should  be 
deprived  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  many  were  so  awed  bv 
ttie  power  of  the  dominant  party  that  they  dared  not  interfere  in  his 
beh^.^  There  were,  however,  a  few  pious  bishops  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  testifying  their  affection  for  a  man  who  was  thus  suffering 
for  the  truth.  Theodoret,  who  was  accustomed  to  moderate  his  bodily 
wants  and  needed  but  very  little  to  satisfy  them,  declined  most  of  the 
gifts  which  were  offered  lum,  writing  to  his  friends  ^^  that  the  God  who 

£ve  the  very  ravens  their  abundance  of  food,  had  provided  him  thus 
*  with  all  that  was  needful  for  his  support."^  When  we  compare  the 
spirit  of  ambition  and  violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  servile  comjdi* 
ance  and  cowardice  on  the  other,  exhibited  by  so  many  bishops  of  the 
East,  with  the  firmness  rising  above  all  fear  of  man,  the  tranquil  com- 
posure amid  all  the  storms  of  the  times,  and  the  confidence  of  faith  in 
contending  for  the  truth,  which  shine  forth  in  this  example  of  Theo- 
doret, the  striking  contrast  leaves  upon  us  but  a  still  more  agreeable 
impression  of  his  character.* 

tiio>e  KOiArkt  bean  at  least  an  impress  too  *  He  writes  himself,  ep.  134 :  Ei  ncamf 

diitiiictlj  characteristic  to  be  liable  to  the  TovTtjy  l^n^^f^v  r^  ufiorjiTa,  Mev  hiotm 

•ospicion  of  having  been  invented.    CondL  {nnXelirero^  ^  Qjvrag  fih  iir*  Meiac  dvcMi* 

Cbalc.  act  L  f.  215.  ^at^  reXevrijaavTec  6k  ^  tu^  irapado^ 

1  M^de^'ov  yryeviai^  nepl  rd  6oy/ta  KOir  vol  oAA^  iAvuv  koX  ^puv  yiveo^at  p6po», 

yarwuav,    Ep.  147.  *  £p.  123. 

*  See  Theodoret,  ep.  112.  Theodoret  here  *  A  few  characteristic  facts  selected  from 

Tcrj  jnstlj  reminds  the  patriarch,  that  no  his  letters  may  here  serre  as  illnstrationa. 

§(KM  nad  come  of  all  the  prerioos  coancils.  When  he  first  recelTed  the  tidings  of  hb 

s  See   Libeiatas,  cap.    12.     Diosciinia  deposition,  he  wrote:  (ep.  21 :)  ^AU  the 

hRWuht  in  evidence  aeamst  him  a  letter  in  sofferings  we  meet  for  the  sake  of  the  dl- 

whicn  he  had  dedved  acainst  the  anaUie-  vine  doctrines  are  very  welcome  to  ns.    It 

mas,  duNi^  oertainlj  m  ym  modenlt  oannoC  be  otlienriae»  ff  we  tn^y  beKere^fa 

tenna,  (eo  qood  essent  obsconkji  the  prontea  of  our  Ldid,  tiuit  the  tnttf^ 
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Thus,  ihen,  flie  party  of  Diosonros,  by  anulmg  itadf  of  fbo  poww 
of  the  court,  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  Oriental  diureh.  Some 
changed  their  faith  with  the  change  of  circumatanceBy  and  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  dominant  party.^  Others,  altfaoudb  they  remained  fidthfid 
to  the  truth  themselves,  yet  dared  not  lift  up  uieir  voioe  in  its  defense. 
Xhe  men  of  free  and  fearless  s{»rit  were  separated  from  their  chnrebes 
and  banished.  In  this  lamentable  state  of  thingiE^  but  one  refuge  was 
left  to  the  oppressed  church  of  the  East,  namely,  to  appeal  for  redress 
to  the  Western  church,  which  had  remamed  free  from  the  infloenoe  of 
the  political  power,  and  had  not  been  aflfocted  by  any  of  these  conteata; 
and  especially  to  the  bishop  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  thronj^ 
whose  all-powerful  influence  at  the  court  of  the  Soman  emperor,  tfaey 
might  hope  to  receive  assistance  also  from  Oie  latter  quMier. 

This  important  station  in  the  church  was  then  occuped  bj  Leo  the 
Great,  a  person  of  great  energy  and  firmness  of  character.  Leo  had 
from  the  first  been  Sr^wn  into  some  participation  in  these  controverriea. 
Eutyches  in  the  first  place,  and  then  Flavian,  had  had  recourse  to  him. 
As  soon  as  he  obtamed  exact  information  respecting  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  with  Eutyches,  he  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  oondemnatioB 
passed  on  his  doctrine,  and  simply  expressed  a  wish  that  gentle  methods 
might  be  employed  to  induce  Eutyches  to  recant,  and,  if  he  could  not 
be  persuaded,  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  He  afterwards  wrote  Flavian 
a  letter  constituting  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  Suth, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prescribe  the  law  for  the  decision  of  thoee 
disputes,  and  unfolded  in  detail  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Christ,  as 
one  person  in  two  natures,  both  retaining  unaltered  their  respective 
attributes,  but  acting  in  union  with  each  other ;  and  to  this  letter  he 
constantly  refers  in  all  his  succeeding  communications.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  having  invited  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  Ephesian  council, 
he  sent,  as  his  deputies,  the  bishop  Julius  of  Puteoli,  the  presbyter 
Benatus,  the  deacon  Hilarus,  and  the  notary  Duleitius.  These  depu- 
ties witnessed  the  scenes  of  violence  which  were  exhibited  at  that 
synod ;  but  they  played  there  a  very  insignificant  part,  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  penoission  even  to  do  so  much  as  to  read  pubHcly  bdore 

ings  of  thU  present  time  arc  not  worthv  to  them  the  precepts  of  holv  writ,  which  re- 
he  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  quire  the  bold  annnnciation  of  the  tradi; 
rrrealed  in  as.  Bom.  8:18.  But  why  do  and  he  reminds  them  of  that  tmth  worthj 
I  mention  the  enjoyment  of  future  bless-  of  all  acceptation,  that  none  of  the  other 
ings  1  For  even  though  no  reward  were  cardinal  virtues  can  avail  anything  without 
bestowed  on  the  combatants,  yet  the  tmth,  fortitude,  cp.  122.  In  predicting  the  jiMi^ 
itMlf  alone,  were  enough  to  move  its  friends  mcnt  of  God  which  awaited  the  anthoif  of 
to  encounter  with  aU  joy  every  dansfcr  in  injustice,  he  only  expressed  the  wish,  that 
in  behalf.**  He  then  proceeds  to  unrold  in  they  might  seasonably  desist  from  their 
A  beautiful  manner,  rrom  the  epistles  of  wrong-doing,  "that  we  may  not  be  con- 
Plant,  from  the  passage  in  Bom.  8:  35-38,  pelled  to  sorrow  over  them  when  we  see 
how  the  apostle  ask^  for  no  recompense,  them  suffering  punishment."  Ep.  124.^ What 
bat  the  love  of  the  Saviour  was  to  him  can  bo  more  feeble  than  they  are  who  lack 
more  than  all  recompense;  —  the  doctrine,  the  truth  ?**  he  writes,  ep.  129. 
preSminentlj  shining  through  the  writings  ^  Of  such  Theodoret  says,  ep.  147 :  Hoioi 
of  the  Antiochian  church-teachers,  of  dis-  nokbmie^  ovT^tc  i^p^  tuc  nirpac  r^  aUaof 
Interested  love :  Those  who  connselled  him  hni^Xamvci  xpo<*v  k  X'^fO'^f'VTf^  wpdf  nil 
Ip  he  silent,  and  yield  to  the  times,  -—  a  so-  fvXXa  rd  xp^f^  ^  o6ni  r^  yvufi^  apdc 
dMled  ofgowyiio,— he  repeUed,  opposing  to  rsdr  mipovc  /terafiix^mmv. 
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ihe  sjnod  the  letter  of  Leo.  Witiboat  directlj  giving  them  a  refusal, 
the  aUrOontrolling  Diosoums  still  contrived  always  to  find  some  plaonble 
reason  for  delay .^  When  the  patriarch  Flavian  protested  against  the 
qnrighleous  judgment  passed  by  the  Ephesian  council,  the  Roman 
deacon  had  courage  enough  to  join  in  this  protest;^  and  Flavian 
handed  over  to  him  an  appeal  to  a  larger  councU  which  should  be  held 
in  Italy.  Hilarus  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  high-handed  violence 
of  Dioecurus ;  and,  by  choosing  the  less  frequented  routes,  arrived  at 
Bcmie,  where  he  drew  up  a  fietithful  description  to  his  bishop  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ephesian  council,  and  presented  to  him  the  appeal.^ 
The  bishop  Theodoret  also,  in  a  remarkable  letter,^  resorted  to  an  appeal 
of  the  same  kind. 

Many  and  various  were  the  motives  which  now  conspired  to  deter- 
mine Leo  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  should  embark  in  these  a&irs.  On  the  one  hand,  the  leal 
for  pure  doctrine,  sympathy  for  oppressed  innocence,  indignation  at  the 
nnsiuritual  mode  of  proceeding  at  Ephesus,  —  on  the  o^er  hand,  the 
idea  which  already  completely  absorbed  his  mind,  that  a  certain  super^ 
intendence  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  belonged  to  him  as 
the  successor  of  Peter, — all  these  considerations  combined  to  give  a 
certain  direction  to  his  mode  of  conduct.  No  sooner  had  he  received 
these  accounts  from  his  deacon,  than,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  the  East, 
he  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  tone  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  arbi- 
trary behavior  of  the  Ephesian  council,^  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
assembling  a  new  council  in  Italy.  Through  the  influence  of  I^,  a 
letter  written  in  the  same  spirit  was  addressed  from  the  court  of  the 

1  Diosconis  at  first  had  eren  proposed  used  to  his  disadvantage.    The  bishop  Dl- 

that  the  letter  sbonld  be  read  before  the  oscams  then  declared,  it  was  certainlj  no 

sjnod,  though  perhi^  he  was  not  in  ear-  more  than  right  that  those  acts  should  first 

nest  about  it    but  upon  this,  the  first  sec-  be  read,  and  then  the  reading  of  the  letter 

retarj  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  (Primi-  might  follow  afterwards.    But  when  this 

oaiDS   notariorum,)  the   presbyter   John,  was  done,  no  one  remembered  that  Leo^ 

whose  duty  it  was  to  present  the  official  letter  was  next  to  be  read.    Act  Chalc  L 

records,  said  that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  f.  110.    For  a  third  time,  the  Roman  dea- 

imperial  sacra   addressed  to  the  council,  con,  Hilams,  took  the  opportunity,  when 

Respect  to  the  emperor  now  required,  that  Dioscnrus  brought  forward  his  proposition 

this  document  should  be  read  first,  and  the  respecting  the  unalterable  validity  of  the 

letter  of  Leo  was  then   forgotten.     See  Kiccne-Ephesian  articles  of  faith,  to  affirm 

CoociL  Chalc  act  L  f.  90.    When  it  was  that  these  doctrines  agreed  with  the  faith  of 

pressed  afterwards,  that  the  acts  of  the  the  fathers,  as  also  with  that  letter  of  heo ; 

avvodoc  iv&Tjfw{>aa^  by  which  Eutvches  was  and  added,  that  if  they  would  alloiy  that 

oonderoned,  should  be  read,  and  the  Roman  letter  to  be  read,  they  would  perceive  that 

deputies  were  asked  whether  they  also  were  it  contained  nothing  but  the  truth.    Bat 

satisfied  with  this  course,  the^  declared  they  again  this  invitation  was  neglected.    L.  c 

wmild  afi^ree  to  it  on  condition  that  Leo^  f.  255,  £. 

letter  to  Flavian  should  first  be  read.    But  ^  L.  c.  f.  25S. 

now  Eatyches  declared  the  Roman  depu-  '  L.  &  f.  34. 

ties  were  suspected  by  him;  for  on  their  *  Sceabove,voLII.p.l65,iathehistox70f 

arrival   they  had    alighted   at   the    house  the  church  constitution. 

of  the  patriarch  Flavian,  they  had  break-  '  *  With  him  originated  the  name  by  whidi 

£uted  with  him,  had  frequently  been   in  this  council  was  stigmatized  in  the  history 

OQqnference    with   him ;    and   Flavian   had  of  the  church.    Ephesinnm  non  judicium ; 

ihown  them  all  possible  honor.    He  must  sed  latrociniaro,  ep.  95,  ed.  BalleriB,  adcordr 

therefore  require,  that,  if  they  proposed  ing  to  other  editione,  ep.  7&i 
doing  him  any  wxong,  thia  ahoud  sot  bo 
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Western  emperor  to  Constaiitino[de.  By  all  these  means,  noAliiiig, 
however,  could  for  the  present  be  efiected*  So  ftlse  a  reproseatrtioo 
of  all  thkt  had  happened  had  been  given  to  the  emperor  IheodoriiB, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  depended  entirely  upon  it ;  so  compkldy  eon- 
cealed  firom  him  was  the  true  condition  of  the  Eastern  ehmfch,  dial  k 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  HI.  everything  had  been  transadid 
at  Ephesus  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  strict  conformity  totndk; 
none  but  the  unworthy  bishops  had  been  deposed ;  Flavian  had  met 
with  the  punishment  he  deserved ;  and,  unce  his  deposition,  perfect 
peace  and  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  churches,  where  nothing  else  was 
now  supreme  but  the  pure  truth. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  choice  of  Anatolius  as  the  new  palriaieh 
of  Constantinople,  in  place  of  the  deposed  Flavian,  rendered  it  neces- 
sarv  to  enter  into  ikw  negotiations  with  the  Boman  bishop ;  for  it  was 
wished  that  he  should  be  recognized  also  in  the  Western  chorch,  idiieh 
oould  not  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Boman  bishop.  Bat 
Leo  would  not  otherwise  consent  to  recognize  Anatolius,  except  on 
condition  he  gave  unambiguous  proofe  of  his  ordiodozy,  condemned  Ae 
doctrines  of  Eutyches  as  well  as  of  Nestorius,  and  consented  to  sob- 
scribe,  with  several  other  documents,  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Fhivian.^ 
To  settle  the  details  of  the  business  with  the  patriarch,  he  moreover 
sent  to  Constantinople  a  delegation  consisting  of  two  bishops,  one  of 
whom  was  Abundius,  bbhop  of  Como,  and  two  presbyters. 

In  the  meantime,  important  changes  had  occurred  at  Constantinople 
in  the  state  of  public  affiurs,  altogether  &vorable  to  Leo's  deagns. 
Dioscurus  had  in  truth  been  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  tri 
umph,  to  the  power  of  Chrysaphius  and  of  ^e  empress  Eudocia.  Bat 
now  Chrysaphius  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished.  The 
emperor  had  separated  from  his  wife  Eudocia,  and  the  latter  retired  to 
the  district  of  tferusalem.  Pulcheria,  the  pab^oness  of  Flavian,  was  re- 
called to  court,  and  once  more  obtained  unbounded  influence.^  These 
changes  alone  enabled  Leo  now  to  accomplish  vastly  more  at  Constanti- 
nople. Already  had  Pulcheria  caused  Flavian's  body  to  be  bronght  to 
Constantinople,  and  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  patriarch.  In 
addition  to  this,  an  event  now  occurred  which  gave  the  decisive  blow. 
Theodosius  died  in  the  year  450,  when  Pulcheria  united  herself  in 
marriage  with  Marcian,  and  procured  for  him  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  prevailing  religion  at  court  now  took  an  altogether  different  ton. 
The  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  and  exiled  on  account  of  their  fidth 
were  recalled,  and  directed  to  resume  their  dioceses.  As  the  prevailing 
doctrinal  inclination  of  the  court  was  wont  to  have  great  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  very  many  bishops,  so  it  happened  too  in  the  present 
case.  Many,  who  under  the  former  reign  had  taken  the  side  of  Dios- 
curus, under  the  influence  of  force  or  of  fear,  or  who  were  already  in 
the  habit  of  making  their  doctrinal  opinions  subservient  to  circam- 

^  See  Leo*s  letter  to  tbe  emperor  Theo-    tiie  bishop  Abtindfau  of  Como,  in  the 
dosiiis,  to  Palcheria,  and  to  toe  abbots  of     Banctorom,  n.  April 
OoMtaptinoplf^j  ep.  69-71,  and  tbe  life  of       *  See  Theophanea  dmmograph. 
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fltanoeB,  now  signified  their  repentance.  The  patriarch  Anatolins 
transacted  all  matters  relating  to  the  healing  of  the  schism  of  the 
ehmrches,  in  a  common  understanding  with  Uie  Roman  bishop  Leo ; 
and,  to  facilitate  this,  the  latter  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Constantinople. 
He  declared  it  to  be  his  own  mind,  that  the  bishops  who  had  erred 
simply  through  weakness  or  fear,  should  be  granted  forgiveness  if  they 
iignified  their  repentance,  and,  as  he  had  already  required  of  Anato- 
lius,  should  present  satisfactory  testimonies  of  their  orthodoxy.  An 
exception  <mly  should  be  made  of  the  case  of  those  bishops  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  second  Ephesian  council,  Dioscurus,  and  Juvenalis 
of  Jerusalem.  The  definitive  sentence  with  regard  to  these  last 
diould  remain  reserved  to  the  Roman  bishop  until  after  a  more  exact 
investigation. 

At  ^e  same  time,  however,  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  Roman 
bishop  and  of  the  imperial  court  could  not  be  brought  perfectiy  to 
i^ree  with  each  other.  Leo  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  a  new 
investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  was  wholly  unnecessary ;  since 
everything  had  been  sufficiently  decided  already  by  what  had  been 
determined  during  the  previous  disputes,  and  especially  by  his  own 
letter  to  Flavian;  and  that  the  only  proper  subject  for  deliberation  and 
counsel  was,  how  to  proceed  with  those  who  had  lately  espoused  the 
party  of  the  second  Ephesian  synod.  Should  it  be  thought  advisable 
on  this  account  to  assemble  a  general  council,  this  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  meet  in  some  Italian  city ;  Flavian  having  in  fact  appealed  to  a 
council  to  be  convened  in  Italy.^  But  the  emperor  had  in  view,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  doctrinal  interest,  also  a  political  one :  he  did  not 
wish  to  suppress,  by  force,  a  schism  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  and 
80  widely  spread,  and  the  suppression  of  which  might  be  attended  with 
auch  disastrous  consequences  both  to  church  and  state ;  but  he  wished 
to  devise  means  for  a  peaceable  settlement.  It  was  his  desire,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  ofiending  either  of  the  two  contending  parties,  and 
especially  did  he  need  to  be  indulgent  towards  a  sect  so  powerful  in 
one  part  of  the  empire,  and  so  dangerous  on  account  of  their  wild 
fimaticism,  as  was  the  monophysite  or  Egyptian  party.  Hence  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  could  not  appear  so  easy  to  the  emperor  as  it 
did  to  the  Roman  bishop,  neither  could  he  agree  with  the  latter  in 
respect  to  the  choice  of  means.  He  wished  and  hoped — a  hope 
which  no  one  but  a  layman  ignorant  of  the  common  course  of  theolo- 
^cal  controversies  could  entertain  — to  bring  about,  by  means  of  nego- 
tiations at  a  general  coimcil,  a  concordat,  which  might  serve  as  we 
basis  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties.  But  this  object  was 
one  which  he  could  hope  to  accomplish  only  by  means  of  a  councfl, 
whose  place  of  assembling  should  be  so  near  that  an  influence  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  proceedings  from  Constantinople ;  and  that, 

^  E.  g.  ep.  82  ad  Marcian.    Non  cajos*  fieri  intra  ItaUam  poposcMsem,— which  he 

modi  sit  fides  tenenda  tractandam  est ;  sed  often  repeated  in  his  letters  to  Constanti- 

qaornm  precibas  et  qnaliter  annaendiim.  nople. 
Ep.  94  ad  eondcBi.     Quamvis  vpMoAxaxL 
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if  necessary,  fhe  emperor  might  attend  it  himself.    He  therefore  Mot 
out  his  letters  missive  for  such  a  council  to  meet  ml  Nioe  in  '^*'^-  - 


in  the  year  451.  This  particular  town  was  doubUesB  selected  finr  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  greater  authority  to  the  coomnl  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  first  council  of  Nice,  whose  creed  it  was  onoe 
more  to  assert  in  opposition  to  strange  doctrines  of  erroneous  tendenef. 
Moreover,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  invited  to  take  a  share  in  m 
deliberations  of  this  council. 

During  these  transactions,  Leo  proceeded  according  to  the  nmt 
consistent  principles  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  had  ever  maintained. 
The  position  which  he  assumed  for  hunself  was  that  of  a  certain  pri* 
macy,  a  certain  supremo  jurisdiction,  which  it  belonged  to  him  to  aswit 
over  the  whole  church.  He  alleged  as  the  reason  why  he  coold  not 
himself  appear  at  that  council,  not  only  the  then  political  situation  of 
the  Western  empire,  but  also  the  ancient  usage,  which  did  not  permit 
a  Roman  bishop  to  be  personally  present  at  a  foreign  general  council,^ 
as  if  tlus  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  yet  hs 
deemed  himself  warranted  to  exercise  the  presidency  there  throu^ 
his  delegates,  three  bishops,  and  two  presbyters,  whom  he  sent  to 
Chalcedon :  ^  and  in  fact  they  often  conducted  in  the  council  in  such  ft 
manner,  as  that  they  seemed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  bishop  a  certain  supreme  judicial  authority;^  although  it 
the  same  time  the  patriarch  Anatolius  of  Constantinople  conffldered 
lumself  the  president  of  the  synod .^ 

The  church  assembly  was  now  about  to  be  opened  at  Nice,  where 
680  bishops  had  already  convened ;  but  the  disturbances  excited  there 
by  fanatical  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  laj-nien,  probably  belonging  to 
the  party  of  Dioscurus,  and  who  threatened  to  repeat  over  the  scenes 
of  the  second  Ephesian  council,  doubtless  convinced  the  emperor  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the 
council  nearer  to  the  imperial  residence,  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  government.  The  Roman  delegates  also  informed  the  emperor, 
that  they  dared  not  attend  the  council,  unless  he  himself  would  be 
present.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  better  guidance  of  the  council, 
the  emperor  transferred  it  from  Nice  to  Chalcedon.^  Thus,  by  its 
vicinity  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  object  covdd  now  be  secured, 
which  was  originally  had  in  view,  that  the  first  officers  of  state  and 

^  Sec  ep.  93  to  the  synod  at  Nice :  Nee  Rome,  which  is  the  head  of  aU  tbe  charebes, 

ulla  poterat  consuctudo  pcrmittcre.    So,  too,  Kf^aPr/f  virupxavrac  -iraauv  ruv  hKiOjio'nK^ 

the  deputies  of  Leo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  not  to  suffer  this ;  for  he  had  presumed  to 

third  act  of  the  council^  knei^ntp  ohre  rd  hold  a  synod  witliout  the  assistance  of  the 

TJ^f  opjtowrvTOf  l&oQ  laxr/Ke  tovto.  apostolic  scat,  a  tiling  which  never  had  been 

2  Ep.  93   to  the  synod  at  Nice :  In  his  done,  and  which  ou>:;ht  not  to  be  done- 

fratribus,  qni  ab  apostolica  directi  sunt,  me  They  declared  that  they  wero  resolved  to 

lynodo  vestra  fratcmitas  sestimet  pnesidcre.  take*  their  leave  if  this  was  peimitted.  Cob* 

•  So  e.  g.  the  Roman  delegate,  in  the  cil.  Chalc.  act.  I.  f.  68. 

third  act,  said  the  apostolic  see  had  granted  *  I>co  and  Anatolius  are  named  together 

|Ardon  to  the  penitent  bishops  of  the  second  as  k^apxovrr^  r^c  rrvvodov.    Act  IV.  f.  436. 

jSphesian  council,  1.  c.  346.    When  Dioscu-  '  See  the  letter  of  Mnrcian  to  the  synod 

ros  was  about  to  take  his  seat  in  the  synod,  at  Nice,  f.  48  and  49,  1.  c.,  and  libento!^ 

the  Roman   delegates  declared  they  had  c  13. 
been  initnicted  by  the  bishop  of  the  city  of 
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die  imperial  senate  might  be  present  at  the  meetings ;  and  that,  when- 
9rer  aught  occnrred  of  doubtful  character,  the  emperor  might  be 
immediately  informed  of  it,  and  interpose  his  veto. 

The  imperial  court  had  set  itself  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
WBB  attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty — to  reconcile  and  unite  together 
two  parties  irritated  and  inflamed  with  fanatical  hatred  towards  each 
odier.  Tins  was  apparent  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Iheodoret  was  received  by  the  two  parties,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  council,  as  the  accuser  of  his  former  judges,  and  to  obtain 
a  solemn  act  of  justification.  While  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Orientals 
with  expressions  of  enthusiastic  sympathy,  the  bishops  of  the  ECTptaaa 
party  degraded  their  spiritual  character  by  repeated  outcries  ^  blind 
wdA  frantic  fanaticism :  '*  Cast  forth  the  «few,  the  enemy  of  God,  the 
blasphemer  of  Christ!" — and  to  remind  the  empress,  that  she  who 
had  wrought  the  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  ought  not  to  tolerate  this 
Kestorian ;  they  added,  '*  Long  live  the  empress !  long  live  the  ortho- 
dox emperor ! "  so  that  the  very  laymen  of  rank,  who  attended  the 
ijnod  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  were  constrained  to  say  that  such 
▼olgar  outcries  ill  beseemed  bishops,  and  could  be  of  no  advantage  to 
9DJ  party.  But  the  bishops  justified  themselves  on  the  ground,  that 
^Uiey  were  lifting  up  their  voice  in  defence  of  piety  and  the  orthodox 
fittth."! 

True,  the  influence  of  the  altered  tone  of  the  court  soon  manifested 
iiBelf  in  the  case  of  those  bishops  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
Dioecurus  at  the  Ephesian  council,  even  such  of  them  as  had  stood 
with  him  at  the  head  of  the  synod.  Already,  during  the  first  proceed- 
ings, the  majority  went  over  from  the  right  side,  where  the  Egyptian 
party  sat,  to  Hiq  left,  where  the  Orientals  were  seated  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Roman  delegates.^  Often,  especially  when  the  question 
nlated  to  the  deposing  of  all  those  bishops  who  had  stood  foremost  in 
the  second  Ephesian  council,  the  council  resounded  with  the  cry,  ^'  We 
have  all  sinned,  we  all  ask  forgiveness."  Many  with  very  ill  grace 
accused  the  part  they  had  taken  at  that  former  council,  by  pleading 
the  ponmiand  of  imperial  authority,  and  the  constraint  to  which  they 
were  put;  whereupon  the  lay  dignitaries  must  reply,  that  in  matters 
of  faith  such  an  excuse  could  not  pass  ;^  and  Dioscurus  was  doubtless 
Qght  in  saying,  that  such  an  excuse  implied  in  its  very  terms  an  accu- 
sation.^ 

But  although  the  tone  of  the  court  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  although  both  parties  jomed  in 
mmihilating  the  Ephesian  transactions ;  yet  the  breach  between  them 

1  Ai*  ehaefBeiav  xpa^ofinf^  act  L  L  c.  f.  74.  crees.  When,  opon  this,  Dioscurna  remark- 

*  CoDdL  Cbalc  act  I.  f.  130.  ed,  that  he  had  passed  judgment  on  himself 

*  ConciL  Chalc.  act,  I.  f.  106.  of  having  trampled  on  right  throogh  the 

*  The  bishop  Basil  of  Selencia  in  Isan-  fear  of  man,  he  gare  this  singular  reply : 
iIb  excused  his  signature  to  the  judgment  If  he  had  stood  Mfore  secular  magistntea, 
■vonoanced  on  tl^  patriarch  Flayian,  on  he  would  hare  been  ready  to  die  as  a  roar* 
M  pleft  that  deference  to  a  tribunal  com-  tjr;  but  he  had  no  power  to  contend  with 
poeed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  ma  fiuhen.    L.  c.  f.  lOS. 

bUiopt  compelled  him  to  obey  their  de- 
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still  continued,  and  the  imperial  ministers,  wlio  were  to  see  to  it  tibat 
liie  emperor's  designs  at  the  council  were  carried  into  effect,  {band  it 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  unite  them  together  by  means  of  a  commoii 
symbol  of  fisdih,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  flie  diyisions  in  the 
Oriental  church,  the  fresh  outbreaks  of  which  was  an  object  of  oontin- 
ual  dread.  The  yery  proposal  to  draw  up  a  new  symbol  of  this  kind 
met  firom  many  with  determined  resistance,  because  doubtless  they  saw 
through  the  motiyes  of  policy,  which  would  not  hannoniae  mib.  thor 
dogmatic  zeal,  and  hence  wanted  confidence  in  the  whole  ttiine.^ 
Meantime  the  patriarch  Anatolius,  wtule  the  other  business  (3i  the 
council  went  on,  proceeded  to  discuss  with  a  select  number  of  bishops 
the  matters  of  faith.  With  those  who  had  many  objections  to  make 
agsdnst  the  articles  in  the  letter  of  Leo,  which  was  to  obtain  the 
authority  of  a  creed,  he  entered  into  an  examination  of  their  scruples, 
and  endeayored  to  remoye  them,  in  which  too  he  seems  to  haye  be^ 
successful.  But  when  the  symbol  which  resulted  from  those  secret 
deliberations  came  to  be  laid  before  the  assembly,  new  difficulties  and 
objections  could  not  SeuI  to  arise.  For  although  a  reconciliation 
thereby  to  be  brought  about  between  the  two  parties,  yet  it 
unayoidable  that  there  should  be  a  decided  preponderance  one  way  or 
the  other,  either  in  fayor  of  the  Egyptian,  or  eke  in  fayor  of  the 
Bomano-Oriental  form  of  doctrine ;  and  accordingly  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  must  be  offended.  The  symbol  of  faith  first  pro- 
posed' seems  to  haye  been  drawn  up  particulariy  with  a  yiew  to 
aocommodato  the  preyailing  interest  of  the  Egyptian  party.  It  con- 
tdned  the  article,  that  Christ  consists  of  two  natures^  which  doubtiess 
accorded  with  the  Egyptian  creed ;  for  that  affirmed  that  the  natures 
should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  conception,  though  not  in 
their  actual  being.^  But  some  of  the  Oriental  bishop^  were  dissatisfied 
with  that  symbol,  which  was  received  by  the  other  party  with  loud 
demonstrations  of  applause.  The  Roman  delegates  declared,  that,  if 
the  council  could  not  agree  with  the  letter  of  Leo,  they  wished  liberty 
to  return  home ;  and  a  council  should  be  held  at  Rome.  This  threat, 
which  caused  a  schism  to  be  feared  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Occi- 
dental church,  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  imperial  court ;  and  it  was 
the  more  earnestly  desired  to  gratify  Leo,  inasmuch  as  it  was  hoped, 
that,  by  showing  respect  to  his  doctrinal  decisions,  he  might  be  induced 

1  See  Condi.  Chalc  act  11.  f.  286.  Dioscarns  had  deposed  Flavian  for  no  ocbcr 

'  There  were  doabtlcas  good  reasons  for  reason  than  because  he  maintained  the  doe- 

Bot  incorporating  this  with  the  other  acts  of  trine  of  the  two  natures ;  bat  the  creed  con- 

the  coandl;  and  hence  we  can  onW  ^her  tained  the  article,  that  Christ  coatktbi  of 

its  contents  from  the  way  in  whicli  it  was  (not  subsists  in)  two  natures.    He  would 

receired.  doubtless  say,  the  creed  contained  the  doc* 

'  That  this  was  the  main  point  may  be  trine  of  Dioscurus,  who    had  been  cod- 

eollccted  from  the  negotiations  of  the  patri*  dcmned,  not  of  Flavian,  who  hod  been  jot* 

mrch  Anatolius  with  the  bishops  whom  he  tified  by  the  conndl.    But  the  bishops  wiio 

■ooeht  to  persuade  to  agree  in  an  alteration  were  in  favor  of  the  symbol  maintained,  oft 

of  the  creed.   On  the  same  prindples  which  the  other  hand,  that  Dioscurus  had  not 

had  moved  them  to  consent  to  the  deposi-  been  deposed  for  doctrinal  reasons.    Sol 

tion  of  Dioscurus,  said  he  to  them,  they  act  V.  £  449. 
■nut  alio  consent  to  reject  the  creed;  tit 
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to  lecognixe  iiie  rank  conceded  to  tlie  patriarch  of  GonstaniinopIe| 
(See  ToL  IL  p.  169.)  It  was  for  this  reason  so  much  pains  oad 
fuready  been  taken  to  give  the  validity  of  a  creed  to  the  letter  of  Leo 
addreraed  to  Flavian,  with  which  a  part  of  the  bishops  could  not  be 
satisfied.^  The  civil  dignitaries  therefore  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  new  committee  to  examine  the  symbol  of  flEuth,  to  which  delegates 
should  be  chosen  firom  the  different  parties,  particularly  six  Orientals; 
and  these  should  hold  their  meetings  and  deliberations  under  the  pre^ 
dency  of  the  Roman  delegates,  as  well  as  of  the  patriarch  AnatoUua, 
But  the  proposal  to  change  the  symbol  of  faith  was  received  by  many 
of  the  bishops  with  loud  tokens  of  disapprobation.  The  imperial 
COTomissioners  deemed  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  doubtful 
temper  of  the  bishops  to  the  emperor,  and  wait  for  his  commands. 
The  emperor's  decision  appeared ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  either  the 
proposal  for  the  nomination  of  a  committee  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  by  these  such  a  symbol  should  be  drawn  up  as  all  could  be  satis- 
fied with,  and  against  which  no  scruples  could  be  raised ;  or  else  all 
should,  by  their  metropolitans,  propose  their  own  &ith,  and  in  this  way 
all  discord  be  removed ;  or,  if  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  no 
other  course  remained  than  to  take  measures,  since  the  unity  of  faith 
oould  not  be  settled  here,  for  holding  a  general  council  in  the  West 
This  last  was  a  threat  well  calculated  to  have  an  effect  on  the  bishops* 
They  must  have  a  creed  dictated  to  them  by  the  Roman  bishop  and  a 
Boman  council.  But  the  threat  produced  at  first  nothing  but  exasperar 
tion.  Such  expressions  were  heard  as  the  following :  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  ancient  symbol  were  Nestorians ;  these  might 
go ;  they  might  take  up  their  journey  to  Rome.  The  commissioners 
Sien  declared,  though  doubtless  not  till  after  many  other  things  had 
transpired  which  have  not  been  reported  to  us,  Dioscurus  had  avowed 
it  as  his  doctrine  that  Christ  consists  of  two  natures  ;  but  could  not 
aOow  that  two  natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that  two 
natures  are  united  without  confusion,  without  change,  and  without 
separation,  in  one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of  these  two  do 
you  a^e  ?  The  bishops^  who  could  hardly  all  of  them  be  the  same 
ss  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient  creed  —  now  exclaimed : 
**  We  all  have  the  same  &ith  with  Leo ;  whoever  contradicts  this  fedth 
is  a  Eutychian.  Upon  this  the  commissioners  suggested,  that  nothing 
more  was  needed  than  to  receive  into  the  creed  that  article  from  the 
letter  of  Leo.  After  this  proposal  had  been  generally  received,  they 
held  with  the  select  committee  a  secret  meeting,  in  which  the  new  symr 
bol  of  £Euth  was  drawn  up  accordingly.  In  this  it  was  defined  that 
Hie  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  should  be  recognized  in  two 

1  Leo  WM  asked,  in  ft  letter  addresMd  to  condL  T.yn.f.l54.    So  too,  fbr  the  Ukt 

Um  by  the  mod,  to  manifest,  by  that  con-  purpose,  the  patriarch  Anatoliss  himself 

ttanaOy  fai^  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  har-  ninted  at  his  own  serrioes  in  this  respect  to 

faig  giren  the  force  of  law  to  the  doctrinal  the  bishop  Leo,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  d^ 

deeinOB  of  the  Boman  bishop,  and  to  the  latter,  which  was  first  published  amons  thS 

patriardi,  ibr  haying  united  with  him  in  works  of  Leo,  bj  the  Inotfaen  BallerinL 

MtiMishing  the  pare  doctrine.  See  Mans!  Mansi  VIL  f.  171, 

yol.il  44* 
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nalureB,^  bo  that  all  confiisioD,  change,  and  divinon  of  iSie  two  nateres 
IB  excluded.'  No  one  should  be  ^owed  to  profess  any  other  creed 
than  this ;  to  teach  or  to  think  otherwiie. 

While  all  the  rest  who  had  been  active  in  the  second  Epliesbn 
oouncily  testified  their  repentance  and  requested  to  be  forgliren,  the 
patriarch  Dioscurus,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  lus  opposilioo. 
Me  refiised  to  recognize  tiie  judicial  authority  ol  the  council ;  and,  after 
having  been  thrice  summoned  in  the  customary  form,  still  remained 
firm  in  his  refusal.  Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  what  was  olgecied  to 
)iis  behavior  at  the  second  Ephesian  council,  many  grave  diargee, 
affecting  his  moral  character  and  his  administration  of  the  episoopd 
office,  were  brought  against  him  by  Alexandrian  eccleriastics.  jni^ffa^ 
of  bein^  humbled,  he  had  the  boldness  himself  to  excommunicate  tin 
Boman  bishop.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  tities 
and  dignities. 

But  altiiough  the  person  of  Dioscurus  was  sacrificed,  even  by  tJioBe 
who  had  previously  consented  to  serve  as  his  instruments,  yet  the 
£Ematical  hatred  of  his  party  towards  the  Orientals  was  Btill  nu^ested 
in  various  ways,  and  particularly  by  the  outrageous  manner  in  whidi 
the  venerable  bishop  Theodoret  was  received  by  tiie  council.  When,  in 
compliance  with  a  petition  of  his  own,  the  case  of  Theodoret  in  the  d^th 
session  of  the  council  was  to  be  taken  up,  and  he  accordingly  appeared 
among  the  assembled  ecclesiastics,  and  referred  to  the  petition  about 
to  be  read  as  a  testimony  of  his  fititii,  he  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  cry:  Thev  would  allow  nothing  to  be  read;  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  condemn  iTestorius.  ^^  Speak  out  clearly,  Anathema  to  Nesto> 
rius  and  his  doctrines ;  anathema  to  Nestorius  and  his  friends ! "  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  Theodoret  was  not  prepared  to  condemn  Nestorius 
at  once  and  without  any  farther  qualification;  but  that  yet  he  was 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace,  which  he  could  do 
consistently  with  his  convictions  and  with  the  demands  of  conscience. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  condemning  what  men  had  become  wont  to 
designate  as  the  Nestorian  heresy.  We  see  that  Theodoret  could  now 
yield  more  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to  concede  at  an  earlier 
period.  ^^  Truly,"  sdd  he  with  dignified  composure,  ^^  I  speak  not 
otherwise  than  as  I  know  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  convince  you,  that  my  bishopric  is  not  to  me  so  very  dear  an 
interest ;  that  I  am  not  solicitous  for  the  honor,  and  that  it  is  not  for 
the  »ake  of  it  I  have  come  here,  but  because  I  have  been  calumniated. 

1  Not  only  the  report  of  the  monk  Ea-  of  the  other  partj  consisted  mainW  in  cos* 

diymins  (see  his  acooant  of  the  life  of  Cyrill  verting  the  U  into  h.    Moreover  the  is  dsi 

in  Analectis  Qrads,  Paris,  16S8)  ana  of  fvoELtv  does  not  snit  the  connectioa:  th9 

Sragrios  prove  that  the  reading  of   the  verb  yw^ofievov  points  rather  to  the  origt* 

Latin  copies  of  the  symbol  is  the  correct  nal  kv.    The  h  6vo  fwfeai  or  the  l«  di«  ft* 

one,  and  the  reading  of  the  Qreek  U  dvo  oiw  was  the  tomine-point  of  the  wbok 

foo^ov  is  fidse;  bat  also  the  whole  oonrse  controversy  between  the  Mooophysites  ia4 

of  proceedings  in  the  ooondl  proves  this,  the  Dnophjsites. 

Manifestly  the  earlier  symbol,  more  favora-  '  'Aavyx^rvf^  drpirruCt  6duuphuc^  ^ 

Me  to  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrine,  con*  piarut, 
tidned  the  iic  ovo  fviiuv,  and  the  fiivoring 


I  have  oome  io  prove  myself  an  or&odox  man,  to  show  yoa  ikafe  I 
iXHidemn  Nestorius  and  Eutjches,  and  every  man  who  speaks  of  two 
Sons  of  God."  Again  it  was  loudly  vociferated :  *^  Say  anathema  to 
Kestorins,  and  to  all  who  think  like  him."  But  he  was  afraid  to  con- 
demn Neetorianismy  without  having  first  unfolded  what  he  deemed  to 
be  the  pure  doctrine j  lest  some  occasion  should  be  given  for  employing 
ihat  vague  word  Nestorianism,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  that 
irfaiofa,  according  to  his  aum  canvietiansj  was  much  rather  the  true  doo» 
trine.  Hence  he  said :  ^^  If  I  may  not  be  allowed  in  the  first  place  to 
explain  how  I  believe,  I  cannot  express  that  anathema ;  but  I  believe  "-— 
here  the  bishops  cried  out :  ^^  He  is  a  heretic ;  he  is  a  Nestorian ;  cast 
forth  the  Nestorian."  Theodoret  then  said :  ^^  Anathema  to  Nestorius, 
and  to  every  one  who  calls  not  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  who 
divides  the  one  only-begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  subscribed 
tiie  confession  of  faith  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Leo ;  and  so  I 
believe.  Farewell."  The  emperor's  commissioners  thereupon  de- 
dared  that  Theodoret  had  now  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  orUiodoxj, 
and  it  only  remained,  that,  as  he  had  been  justified  by  the  Roman 
bishop,  he  should  be  restored  to  his  church.  To  this  proposal  of  the 
court,  the  assembly  now  acceded  by  acclamation.^ 

Again,  an  incident  which  happened  during  the  fourth  action  of  the 
eouncil  foreshadowed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  dominant 
fimaticism  in  Egypt  Ten  aged  bishops  fix)m  this  country  declined  to 
anathematize  at  once,  as  they  were  required  to  do,  the  doctrines  of 
Eufyches,  and  to  sul]^ribe  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian.  Such  waa 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  bishops  over  the  Egyptian 
church,  that  they  declared  it  impossible  for  them,  according  to  the 
ehurch  laws,  to  act  in  this  case  independentiy:  they  must  wait  for  the 

1  Amidst  these  scenes  at  Chalcedon,  we  nation  of  the  only-begotten  Son ;  one  who 

BO  kmger  perceive  in  Theodoret  that  con-  met  at  last  with  the  punishment  he  deserr* 
ttaocy  ana  firmness  with  which  he  had  .  ed,  and  the  premonitory  si^  of  his  future 

Utfaerto  defended  his  innocent  friend.    He  punishment   Fear  of  the  bhnd  zealots  akme 

uppean  no  lonser  faithful  eren  to  those  assuredly^  conld  not  lead  him  thus  to  coa* 

pmessions  whicm  he  earlier  expressed ;  yet  tradict  himself;  vexation  at  the  disorders 

ttts  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a  momen-  which  had  grown  out  of  Nestorius*  attack 

teiy  weakness.    He  may  have  deemed  it  upon  the  term  i^eoroxof,  (with  which  evea 

l«st  CO  yield  for  the  moment  to  the  fury  of  he  was  not  satisfied,)  mast  in  the  end  hav« 

blifid  sealots,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  cast  a  shade  in  his  soul  on  the  memory  oC 

voice  of  reason ;  especially  as  he  explicitly  the   author   of  those  distorbances.     Bat| 

mted,  that  with  toe  name  Nestonus  he  nevertheless,  we  have  here  a  melancholy 

xwUly  condemned  onlv  a  particalar  error,  proof  of  human  weakness  in  a  man  who 

Io  express  which  men  had  oeen  pleased  to  otherwise  appears  to  us  as  a  light  in  an  ajge 

coin  this  term,  —  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  of  darkness.    Fain  would  we  agree  with 

be  fdt  himself  phiced  under  constraint  those  who  have  considered  this  dimse  to  be 

Bol  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  his  for-  sptirious,  were  there  not  so  mnch  stronger 

JMT  belmvior  studs  the  way  in  which  he  reasons  for  the  contrary  svm)ositioii,  Md 

tptakM,  as,  for  instance,  near  the  conclusion,  were  it  possible  also  to  consider  the  lettor 

m  one  of  his  latest  works,  his  account  of  addressed  to  Sporadus  on  the  Nesturiaa 

Ibe  heresies,  {alptruc^  KOKoiw^iac  hnro/of^)  heresy  an  interpolated  piece,  derived  for  tim 

respecting  his  old  friend :  where  he  describes  most  mirt  from  that  latter  danse.    For  tim 

Urn  as  an  instrnment  or  Satan ;  as  a  man  rest,  Theodoret  perhaps  spent  tlie  last  sfat 

who  by  his  pride  plunged  the  chnrdi  into  or  seven  years  of  liis  life,  as  he  designed  tQ 

disorders ;  who,  under  the  pretext  of  ortho-  do,  ep.  14<^  in  sednskm  and  in  ths  occvptf 

doxy,  hitrodaced  at  one  and  the  same  tiou  lioii «  wiitfai|^ 

the  deoial  of  the  divinilj  and  of  the  iooar-  •  / 
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decision  of  flie  new  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  waa  adll  to  he 
elected,  and  eovem  themselvee  acoordm^j.  Li  vain  it  was  objected, 
that  they  oarat  not  in  matters  of  religions  connction  to  make  fhem- 
aelvca  dependent  on  the  authority  of  any  individual  man ;  and  that  the 
sentence  of  the  general  council  must  possess  more  force  than  that  of 
an  individual  bishop.    They  implored  the  council  to  allow  them  indut 

fence,  because  in  tneir  own  country  they  could  not  be  certain  of  fhdr 
ves  if  they  ventured  to  declare  themselves  indepndent  of  thdr  patii- 
arch.  This  delay  was  finally  granted  them,  under  the  condition  that 
they  should  not  leave  Ephesus  until  the  new  patriarch  was  elected. 

The  council  of  Ghalcedon,  bv  proceeding  m  Uiis  manner,  could  not, 
of  course,  secure  the  object  they  had  in  view,  which  was  to  eflbct  a 
union  of  the  two  parties.  The  weak  spots  which  this  assembly  &- 
covered  by  the  inward  contradictions  brought  to  view  during  the  cootbo 
of  its  proceedmgs ;  the  exchange  of  one  confession  of  fiedth  for  another; 
the  influence  of  court  policy  on  the  final  result — all  this  was,  of 
course,  ill  suited  to  procure  authority  for  the  decisions  of  this  ooondl 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  entertained  other  opinions.^ 

When  so  passionate  a  fanaticism  in  £Eivor  of  the  Egyptian  monophy* 
sitism  had  manifested  itself  at  this  council  of  Ghalcedon,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  it  should  soon  be  more  widely  spread  by  the  adherents  of  K- 
oscurus'on  their  return  home ;  and  that  it  should  find  its  way  among  the 
swarms  of  wild  and  untutored  monks  who  were  used  to  these  formulaSy 
and  produce  among  them  the  most  violent  a^tations.  In  the  docfaine 
of  the  two  natures,  these  people  saw  nothing  but  pure  Nestorianism,  a 
dividing  of  the  one  Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God,  two  persons.  Thai 
he  who  is  supreme  over  nature  was  still  bom  in  the  natural  way, — this, 
they  declared,  was  enough  for  them  to  know.  The  how  was  what  they 
coidd  not  explain.^  This  was  the  germ  of  the  Monophysite  cont^ove^ 
sies,  so  disastrous  to  the  Oriental  church,  so  permcious  to  practical 
Christianity. 

Palestine  and  Egypt  were,  at  first,  the  chief  seats  of  this  contro- 
versy. The  fanatical  monk  Theodosius,  who  returned  from  the  Chsl- 
cedonian  council  to  Palestine,  conveyed  thither  the  seeds  of  discord. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  deceased  emperor's  widow 
Eudocia,  and  soon  ruled  supreme  in  all  the  cloisters.  He  set  eveiy 
thing  in  commotion,  raging  furiously  against  all  who  would  not  secede 
from  the  Chalcedonian  council.  The  patriarch  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem 
was  banished  from  his  city,  and  Theodosius  himself  nominated  patri- 

^  The  MonophvsiteB  well  understood  how  with  gold,  this  tcciisation  would  ■sanedlj 

to  ATftil  themselTes  of  these  weak  spots  he  confirmed  hy  the  bad  defence  of  Leoo- 

laSd  open  by  the  eooncil,  as  we  may  see  tins.    But  this  does  not  lie  in  tke  woidi: 

fktnn  the  chsd|[es  they  brought  against  it ;  to  they  speak  only  of  simony  in  die  appoint 

whichLeontinsof  Byzantium  or  Jemsalem,  mcnt  of  bishops.     The  word  jfwpuipwn 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  replied  in  must  be  nnderatood  to  refer,  notto  UTOttii 

Us  work  against  the  Nestorians  and  the  the  council,  but  to  ordinations. 
SutTchians.    See  this  work  in  the  Greek        ' In  thepetition  of  the  monks  from  F^ 

orimAl,  published  by  BCansI,  Condi  VIL  estine :    The  ^  Xfnivtu   fvoiokoyear  sdr 

tin    If  the  chaige  brought  by  the  Mono-  yew^KaT^&OtnvrSvhrkp^oatwi   HaidriS 

pl^yrites  (f.  SIS)  reaUv  implied  that  many  GoodL  U.  1 673. 
^Mf  at  the  coancil  Bid  been  pnrrhaeea 
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arch  tbere  bj  Us  parfy.  Similar  things  occurred  in  other  cities. 
Provinces  were  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  Theodosius  deposed  and 
appointed  bishops.  It  was  finally  necessary  to  check  this  evil  by 
resorting  to  forcible  measures. 

The  second  theatre  of  these  contests  was  Egypt,  and  particularly 
Alexandria.  There  Proterius  had  been  nominated  patriiu*ch  in  the 
place  of  the  deposed  Dioscuros ;  but,  from  what  we  have  already  seen 
taking  place  at  Chalcedon,  we  may  easily  gather  that  Dioscurus  would 
still  have  a  weighty  party  in  his  favor.    There  arose  a  schism,  which 

Skve  rise  to  the  most  violent  disorders.  It  became  necessary  to  call  in 
e  aid  of  soldiers :  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  schism  by  force  only 
served,  as  usual,  to  exasperate  men's  minds,  and  many  scenes  of  vio- 
lence ensued,  ilnally,  quiet  was  restored,  and  so  it  continued  as  long 
as  Marcian  lived ;  although  the  Monophysite  party,  headed  by  the 

E»byter  Timotheus  Ailurus,  continued  to  subsist  as  a  separate  and 
^  tinct  one.  But  as  the  Monophysite  party,  after  the  death  of  this 
emperor  in  457,  indulged  the  expectation  of  finding  a  more  favorable 
dfisposition  in  his  successor,  they  ventured  to  appoint  and  to  ordain 
l%notheus  as  their  patriarch,  ^e  attempt  made  by  the  military  com- 
mandant, to  put  an  end  to  the  diflSculties  by  force,  led  to  a  tumult,  in 
which  Proterius  was  murdered.  Both  parties  now  applied  to  the 
emperor  with  petitions.  The  latter,  being  aware  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  Monophysite  party,  was  the  more  desirous  of  removing 
tiie  schism  by  means  of  some  mutual  a^eement,  without  resorting  to 
force.  Ho  begged  the  Roman  bishop  Leo  the  Great  to  come  himself 
to  the  East,  and  direct  the  negotiations.  But  Leo  had  no  inclination 
to  do  this.  Moreover,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  concessions  ought 
to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  doctrines  expressed  by  a  council  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  that  these  must  only  be  stricQy 
mainUdned.  The  bad  result  of  a  general  council  assembled  for  the 
j^urpose  of  restoring  peace  having  at  last  been  made  evident  by  the 
example  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  made  trial  of  another 
expedient.  He  issued  a  command  to  all  the  metropolitans  to  consult 
with  their  bishops  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon and  the  ordination  of  Timotheus  ought  to  be  regarded  and 
treated,  and  to  report  to  him  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Dis- 
tinguished above  others  for  a  wise  moderation,  rare  in  this  age,  was 
flie  opinion  expressed  on  this  occasion  by  the  bishops  of  Pamphylia. 
We  here  meet  with  a  distinction  lying  far  remote  irom  the  fanatical 
habits  of  doctrinal  conception  peculiar  to  this  period — the  distinction 
between  that  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christian  fsuth,  and  that 
which  belongs  to  the  exactness  of  doctrinal  definitions  requisite  for  the 
development  of  theology.  "Those  definitions,"  said  they,  "were 
drawn  up  by  the  Roman  bishop  Leo,  and  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
not  for  this  purpose  of  having  them  pass  to  the  laity,  and  give  offence 
to  them ;  but  they  were  designed  for  the  priests,  that  they  might  have 
wherewith  to  answer  gainsavers.  The  doctrine  conoeming  the  union 
of  two  natures  in  one  Christ  was  not  employed  for  the  instruction  of 
catechumens,  bat  only  for  the  paqpoees  of  theological  discusaon. 
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They  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  on  Ao 
questions,  whether  Christ  9ubmted  m  two  natares,  or  eonnsUd  nf  two 
natures,  and  whether  we  should  speak  of  one  nature  of  the  Wcnrd 
which  became  man :  the  only  important  thin||  was,  that  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  should  be  maintained,  but  wiuout  being  oonfoundad* 
Thej  recommended  the  condescending  indulgencoi  of  which  Christ  wv 
the  pattern,  as  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  reclainnng  esroristB,  and 
of  restoring  tranquillity.^ 

Since  the  majority  of  voices,  however,  now  maintained  the  authori^ 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  were  opposed  to  the  ordination  ct 
Timotheus  Ailurus,  the  emperor  Leo  resolved  that  he  would  put  an  end 
to  the  difficulties  by  force.  In  the  year  460,  Timotheus  Ailuros  was 
banished  to  Gherson,  and  m  his  place  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  wv 
appomted  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  mild  character  of  the  latter 
enabled  him  for  the  moment  to  do  something  towards  restoring  tran- 
quillity. 

So  much  the  more  violent,  however,  was  the  ferment  which  ensued, 
when,  by  a  political  revolution,  the  hitherto  oppressed  party  of  the 
Monophyffltes  at  once  obtidned  the  preponderance.  This  took  place  in 
476,  when  Basiliscus  succeeded  in  expelling  the  emperor  Zeno,  succes- 
sor to  his  father-in-law  Leo  in  the  year  474,  from  the  imperial  throney 
and  securing  it  for  himself.  Whether  the  fact  was  that  he  had  not 
attained  to  this  high  eminence  witiiout  the  aid  of  the  Monoj^yatd 
party,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find  in  this  party  an  important  support,  be 
showed  from  the  begionmg  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  it  the  ruUog 
party  in  the  East.  He  was  the  first  to  publish  deci^ons  on  matters  of 
faith  by  imperial  laws ;  for,  in  entering  on  his  reign,  he  issued  a  circular 
letter  {kynvKhav)  to  bo  signed  by  idl  the  bishops  on  p^  of  b^g 
deposed  from  their  office ;  whereby  it  was  established,  that  the  Nicene 
creed,  together  with  the  several  decrees  in  confirmation  of  it  passed  at 
the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  should  alone  be  valid ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  me  Chalcedonian  symbol  and  the  letter  of 
Leo  were  condemned  as  standing  at  variance  with  this,  and  ordered  to 
be  burned  wherever  they  might  be  found.  Many  of  the  bishops 
readily  complied  with  the  imperial  command ;  partly  such  as,  being 
rather  inclined  of  themselves  to  adopt  the  Monophysite  opinion,  baa 
only  been  moved  by  the  ruling  power  to  accept  the  Chalcedonian  arti- 
cles ;  and  partly  such  as  were  always  in  the  habit  of  shaping  thor 
opnions  accordmg  to  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the  court. 

At  Alexandria,  the  victory  of  the  Monophysite  party  would  take 
place  without  any  violent  struggle  ;  for  this  party  had  there  a  natoral 
preponderance.  Timotheus  Ailurus  resumed  his  patriarchate,  and  the 
mild  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  quietly  returned  back  to  his  cloister. 
But  violent  commotions  arose  in  many  districts,  where  Utherto  the 
party  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  had  prevailed ;  and  entliusastio 
monks,  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  people,  stirred 
them  up  to  •resistance  against  the  imperial  command.     The  patriardi 

^  See  Hardniii.  GondL  T.  n.  £  78h 
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of  Constantinople,  althongh  wavering  himself,  yet  took  oonr- 
a>ge  from  the  strength  of  the  zealots,  to  show  resistance  to  the  emperor. 
And  as,  in  additbn  to  this,  Zeno  had,  in  the  mean  time,  strengtliened 
his  power,  Basiliscos  issued  in  477  a  second  circular,  (avreyicifKhiov^y 
whereby  the  first  was  revoked.  Soon  after  this,  the  victory  of  Zeno, 
who  once  more  made  himself  master  of  the  empire,  changed  the  whole 
&ce  of  affiurs. 

This  emperor  was  the  more  firmly  resolved  in  the  outset  to  do  all  in 
fais  power  to  advance  the  party  of  the  council  of  Ghalcedon,  because 
doubtless  he  was  especially  indebted  to  this  party  for  the  recovery  of 
his  throne,  and  because  his  political  interest  would  make  him  hostile  to 
the  other  party,  which  Baaliscus  had  favored.  This  change  of  court 
orthodoxy  was  soon  followed  by  the  usual  consequences  attending  such 
lamentable  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  state.  Those  same  bishops 
of  Asia  Minor  who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  had  defended  them- 
aelves  before  the  emperor  Basiliscus  against  the  charge  of  having  only 
nbscribed  his  circdar  letter  by  constraint,  and  from  motives  of  fear; 
who  had  styled  this  document,  in  their  commimication  to  him,  a  divine 
and  apostolic  letter  ;^  who  had  declared  to  him  that  the  world  must  go 
to  ruin,  if  he  did  not  uphold  the  authority  of  his  religious  edict ;  who 
called  on  him  to  depose  the  patriarch  Acacius  from  his  seat,  —  these 
same  bishops  now  testified  to  this  very  patriarch  their  repentance ; 
writing  to  hun,  that  they  had  subscribed  the  circular  letter  of  Basiliscus, 
not  from  conviction,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to  it;  but  that  in 
their  fedth  they  really  agreed  with  that  which  had  been  piously  and 
xi^tly  determined  at  the  council  of  Ghalcedon.^ 

This  change  must  have  had  a  very  great  influence,  especially  on  the 
condition  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  in  which  the  Monophysite  party 
was  ever  predominant.  Timotheus  Ailurus  was  allowed,  it  is  true, 
peacefully  to  end  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  old  age  in  the  patri- 
archal office ;  but  when,  afler  his  death  in  477,  the  Monophysite  party 
proceeded  to  choose  the  archdeacon  Petrus  Mongus  as  his  successor, 
the  emperor  looked  upon  this  as  an  insurrection ;  he  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  on  Petrus  Mongus,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  execution  of  this  sentence  only  by  flight.  It  was  ordered  that 
ISmotheus  Salophaciolus  should  be  restored  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria.  The  emperor  threatened  all  laymen  and  ecclesiastics 
who  should  not  within  two  months  recognize  Salophaciolus  as  their 
patriarch,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities  and  churches,  and  with 
exile.^  The  restored  patriarch  Timotheus  was  enabled  for  the  moment| 
by  his  moderation  and  gentleness,  to  preserve  quiet  at  Alexandria. 
He  presented  a  rare  example  for  this  age ;  protecting  instead  of  perse- 
cuting the  Monophysite  party, — insomuch  that  the  emperor  had  to 

*The  i^wov,— divinum,— the  usnal  de-        •  Comp.EYagr.hbteccle8.in.c6  and  9. 
i%nation,  indeed,  derived  from  the  pagan        •  See  the  letters  of  the  Roman  bishop 
tinea,  and  applied  to  whatever  came  from    Felix  III.  to  the  patriarch  ia»dii8,  and  to 
die  emperor;  hot  it  was  bad  enough  in.,  the  emperor  Zeno. 
buhops,  when  speaking  of  religiona  matterii 
to  imitate  audi  phraaeology. 


.ftdmomsb  him  to  use  greater  severity  tows^  tihe  heredcs,  ad  noi 
allow  them  to  hold  (heir  church  aeaemuies  and  tobaptiia;  bat, notvitlh 
BtaDding  this,  he  Btili  continued  to  punroa  the  aame  eooisa  of  oondaBt 
Hence  he  was  universallj  esteemed  by  the  Alerandriaiwi ;  md  Om 
would  call  out  to  him  in  the  etreets  and  in  the  churdbea:  "Ahhouyi 
we  have  no  church-fellowslnp  witili  you,  yet  we  love  yocu'*  ^ 

But  after  the  death  of  limotheuB  StuophacioIu8,whidii 
there  arose  a  jnew  schism.  The  party  whidi  waa  byfiyr  Ifae  meit 
numerous,  that  of  the  Monophysites,  chose  fiyr  their  patriarch  die  anb- 
deacon  Petrus  Mongus :  the  minor  party  of  the  Chaleedomaa  ooundl 
chose  the  chief  treasurer  of  the  Alexandrian  diurah,  J<dm  Tdam. 
The  emperor  at  first  was  resolved  to  approve  the  choice  of  tiie  CSuiee- 
donian  faction  alone ;  but  a  complication  of  events  led  him  to  diange 
his  mind. 

John  Talaya,  at  that  time  prea<^Qg  as  presbyter  over  the  chmdMS 
on  the  island  of  Tabenn»,  had  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  Tifnethem 
Salophaciolus,  after  the  latter  had  been  reinstated  in  his  oflBce  by  the 
emperor  Zeno,  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople^  in  company  with  Genaa- 
dius,  a  kinsman  of  the  patriarch,  and  bishop  of  Lower,  HennopoliB. 
Qennadius  remained  behind  at  Constantinople,  and  had  there  aoojuied 
great  influence  as  j^enipotentiary  or  agent  (apocrioarins)  of  the  Sgjp' 
tian  patriarch.  •  John  Talaya,  however,  had  entered  into  a  conneetiOD 
withlllus,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  empire,  to  whom  the  emperor 
was  in  part  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  nis  throne ;  and  prbbaUy  at 
this  time  Blus  engaged,  perhaps  not  without  the  assurance  of  reeeivisig 
a  splendid  remuneration  from  Talaya,  that  he  would  procure  fior  hun 
the  patriarchate  after  the  death  of  the  aged  Timotheus.  For  this 
reason,  aft^r  his  return  to  Egypt,  Talaya  gave  up  hb  office  in  the 
church  at  Tabennse,  and  resumed  the  post  which  he  had  before  occupied 
at  Alexandria,  so  that  he  might  be  ready,  on  the  death  of  ISmothras, 
immediately  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  secure  the  attsia- 
ment  of  his  object,  beyond  all  fear  of  a  £Bulure.  From  this  place  be 
sent  many  and  valuable  presents  to  Blus.  Belying  on  the  patronage 
of  this  powerful  man,  he  deemed  it  the  less  necessary  to  secure  ^ 
good  will  of  Qennadius,  whom  ho  had  left  behind  at  Constantinople,  or 
of  the  patriarch  himself;  and  by  this  neglect  he  made  them  both  lus 
enemies.  The  deputy  whom  he  sent  with  his  inaugural  letter  (Mft^ 
n^^)  to  Constantinople,  was  instructed  not  to  present  this  imme^ateif 
to  the  patriarch,  but  first  inquire  aft^r  his  patron,  the  influential 
Blus,  and  to  proceed  in  all  respects  as  he  should  direct.  But  as  the 
latter  was  then  at  Antioch,  the  deputy  of  John  Talaya  set  off  fixr  thftt 
city,  without  presenting  his  letter  to  the  patriarch.^  By  this  untf- 
amjded  neglect  of  the  honor  due  to  him  as  bishop  of  the  impeiiil 
residence,  the  patriarch  Acacius  was  completely  disgusted;  and, as 
Blus  soon  after  rebelled  against  the  emperor,  Acacius  was  the  xnoie 

1  See  Libenti  Diaconi  breyitrhim  causa       *  See  Liberat  e.  IS  and  17,  and  Hm- 
Keatorianonim  et  Ealjcfaiaaonun,  ed.  Qar-    phanes'  chronqgraphy. 
ll«r,piV.10e. 
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easDj  enabled  to  make  John  Talaya  hateful  also  to  the  emperor  Zeno. 
Peter  Mongus,  the  head  of  the  Monophjsite  party,  was  cunning  enou^ 
to  torn  these  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage.  He  visited  Con- 
stantinople in  person,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  numerous  party  of  the  Monophysites  might  expose  tne 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  if  a  patriarch  were  thrust  upon  them  whom 
tbej  could  not  approve.  He  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  by 
which  he  hoped  to  unite  all  in  one  church.  Acacius^bntered  into  this 
scheme,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  favor  it.  The  latter  issued,  in 
the  year  482,  a  treaty  of  agreement  addressed  to  the  churches  of  the 
Alexandrian  patriarchate,  which,  by  omitting  the  expressions  employed 
in  the  disputed  questions,  and  abiding  only  by  general  terms,  was 
expected  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  this  opposition.  It  was  here 
determined,  that  no  other  creed  should  be  valid  than  the  Nicene-Con- 
stantinopolitan  symbol,  which  had  been  confirmed  at  Ephesus.  A  sym- 
bolical authority  was  given  to  the  anathemas  of  Gyrill;  and,  without 
mentioning  names  and  persons,  or  the  nature  of  tiie  dispute,  it  was 
declared  that  Christ  is  one  and  not  two,^  since  miracles  and  suJBferingg 
were  referred  to  one  and  the  same  person.  Moreover,  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  pronounced  on  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  but 
also  on  all  who  taught  or  had  taught  contrary  to  these  articles, 
whether,  at  Chalcedon,  or  in  any  other  synod  or  place  whatsoever.* 

This  cancordate  was  now  designed,  in  the  purpose  of  the  emperor, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  Those  among  the 
Monophysites  who  agreed  to  subscribe  it  should,  without  being  required 
to  give  up  their  peculiar  opinions,  be  received  by  the  other  party  into 
the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  also  the  latter  should  be  left  free 
to  retain  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  for  themselves  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  Leo's  letter  to  Flavian. 
But  without  interfering  with  these  differences,  the  concordate  should 
stand  valid  as  the  basis  of  church  fellowship,  and  neither  party  should 
stigmatize  the  other  as  heretical.  Sut  such  an  object  was  not  to  bs 
attiuned  in  this  way.  The  zealous  Monophysites  demanded  an  explicit 
ccmdemnation  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  the  letter  to  Flavian ; 
and  as  they  separated  from  the  moderates,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
concordate,  without  having  any  principal  leader,  they  were  from  hence- 
forth designated  as  the  headless  sect,  (Acephaloi.)  Now  when  those 
bishops  who  chiefly  agreed  with  this  party  in  their  doctrinal  opinions, 
aDowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  tiieir  respect  for  it,  they  lost 
the  confidence  of  those  with  whom,  by  means  of  the  compromise,  they 
had  concluded  a  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  zealous  adherents  cf 
the  Chalcedonian  council  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  a  written 
contract  in  which  this  council  was  spoken  of  in  suck  disparaging 
terms;  and  all  who  accepted  the  compromise  appeared  to  them  as 
Monophysites.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  henoticon,  instead  of  doing 
away  the  schism,  only  made  it  worse  than  it  was  before.  Instead  of 
two  parties,  there  were  now  four;  the  zealots  on  both  sides,  and  the 
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moderates  of  the  two  parties  who  accepted  the  oompronuse.  The  warm 
adherents  of  the  Ghalcedonian  cooncil  found  great  aympathy  in  the 
Roman  ohorch,  and  these  stigmatized  the  dominant  party  of  the  Orien* 
tal  church  as  heretical.  A  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  tho 
Western  church  was  the  consequence  of  this. 

While  these  commotions  growing  out  of  the  henoticon  were  still  ia 
progress,  the  emperor  Zeno,  A.D.  491,  died,  and  was  succeeded  bj 
Anastasius.  The  latter  was  onlj  desirous  of  preserving  peace  and  <x 
silencing  the  heretic-makers  on  both  sides;  and  for  this  reason  he 
would  not  suffer  the  treaty  of  coalition  to  drop.  But  this  moderatioiiy 
proceeding  from  motives  of  policv,  could  onlv  make  him  tax  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  zealots ;  and  as  ne  would  tolerate  nothing  which  was 
opposed  to  his  plans,  in  seeking  to  preserve  peace,  he  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  persecutor.  Serious  disturbances,  aris'mg  out  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  parties,  broke  out  during  this  emperor's  reign,  in 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople ;  and  his  efforts  to  compd 
the  entiiusiasts  to  moderation  were  attended  with  no  other  result  than 
to  render  the  commotions  more  violent.  As  he  exerted  himself  wift 
the  most  vigor  to  repress  the  enthusiasts  near  by,  in  Constantinopie 
itself,  he  must  of  course  become  suspected  of  favoring  the  Monophj* 
utes.  In  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  he  found  a  violent  antagonist 
By  the  patriarch  Euphemius,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  emperor  had  been 
suspected  from  the  first;  he  had  consented  to  Ins  taking  the 
throne,  only  on  condition  that  the  emperor  should  give  him  a  written 
assurance,  that  he  would  attempt  to  do  nothing  agidnst  the  authority 
of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  Anastasius  soon  endeavored  to  get  rid 
of  him,  which  he  could  not  do  without  exciting  a  tumult  among  the 
people.  The  presbyter  Macedonius,  in  whom,  until  now,  no  one  had 
ever  witnessed  any  symptom  of  passionate  zeal,  was  nominated  his 
successor ;  but  he  too  must  soon  incur  the  imperial  displeasure,  sbce 
he  was  not  willing  to  lose  his  character  for  orthodoxy  among  the  zealots 
^  the  party  attached  to  the  Chalcedonian  council ;  and  therefore  con- 
nected himself  more  closely  with  them  than  suited  the  emperor^s  plans. 
Besides  this,  two  men  of  vigorous  activity  now  took  the  lead  of  the 
hitherto  headless  but  zealous  Monophysite  party ;  and,  in  other  d^tricts, 
disturbances  arose,  the  influence  of  which  spread  to  Constantinople. 
One  of  these  persons,  Xenayas,  of  Tahal  in  Persia,  had  already  con- 
tended zealously  against  the  Nestorians  in  his  own  countrj.  Afte^ 
wards,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Syria ;  and  the  Monophysite  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  Peter  the  clothier,  so  called  after  the  trade  which  he 
pursued  as  a  monk,^  (originally  one  of  the  monks  associated  with 
Eutyches  at  Constantinople,)  had  made  him  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Hieropolis  or  Mabug.  By  the  same  dignitary  his  name  also  was 
changed  into  the  Greek  form  Philoxenos,  and  by  this  name  he  is  best 
known  as  the  promoter  of  the  so-called  Philoxeman  Syriac  translation 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  with  the  successor  of  this  Monophysite 
patriarch,  with  Flavian,  who  was  more  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
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ChaloedLoDflUi  oooneil,  his  leil  in  ^Ting  qireftd  to  the  Mooophjaite 
doetrineB  inTolved  him  in  a  quarrel ;  for  tfaoog^  FUmn  was  wi^nc  to 
pwrhaiw^  petce  bj  jidding  many  points,  yet  nothing  oooUL  induce  hia 
eipieflsly  to  oondeom  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  Tiolent  eon- 
tetfts  ttiraed,  whidi  qn^ad  e^en  to  the  adjacent  Palestine. 

The  second  of  these  two  new  leaders  of  the  Monophysito  party  was 
SeTcms,  who  came  from  Soiopc^  in  IHsidia.     While  a  Psgsn,  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  fimnous  law-echool  at 
Berytnm,  and  afterwards  b^same  an  adTocate.    At  Tripoli  in  P1m&> 
nieia  he  received  baptism,  became  a  monk,  and  united  himsdf  with  a 
■odety  of  lealons  Monophydtes.    Banbhed  by  a  hostile  party,  he  came 
with  a  number  of  his  companions  to  Constantino{Je,  to  seek  protectioii 
fitNn  the  emperor.     He  told  him  that  the  defence  of  the  QiiJcedoniaa 
eooncil  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbances ;  he  sought  to  introduce  a 
certain  addition  to  the  old  and  venerated  church  seme,  the  trisa^oii^ 
Ohe  thrice  hdy,  from  Isa.  6,)  which  mi^t  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coaK- 
teQ  between  ihe  two  parties.     Some  time  before,  the  above-named 
MoDOjAvsite  church-teacher,  Peter  the  clothier,  had  already  added,  to 
one  of  me  invocations  to  God  in  that  church  hymn,  the  clause,  Thoa 
iHio  wast  crucified  for  us,  (6  cravpu^ac  dk*  17/iar.)     The  transfer  of  predi- 
cates, which  was  expressed  in  this  clause,  in  £abct  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  Mono[diy»te  type  of  doctrine  ;  but  it  might  also,  in  another 
tense,  precisely  after  the  same  manner  as  the  term  ^cotokoc  had  already 
been  adopted  mto  the  church  phraseology,  be  admitted  by  the  Duophy- 
sites  as  being  opposed  to  Nestorianism;  and  so,  by  this  opposite  refer- 
ence of  the  same  term,  both  parties  might  come  together.     Of  this 
ambiguity  Severus  avidled  himself;  but  in  the  then  existing  ferment 
of  minds  at  Constantinople,  this  addition  appeared  as  a  crass  Monophy* 
tttism,  as  impinging  on  the  immutability  of  the  divine  essence ;  and 
tills  innovation  met  with  the  most  determined  resistance.    While,  in  the 
pnbfic  worship  of  Grod,  one  party  sang  the  old  church  hymn  in  its  sim> 
]de  form,  the  other  burst  in,  loudly  vociferating  the  added  wor4|« 
Thus  the  very  solemnities  of  worship  were  profaned  by  expressions  bJF 
worldly  passion,  and  even  by  bloody  contests.     As  the  rumor  spread 
fliat  the  emperor  &vored  die  addition  to  the  church  hymn,  and  was 
tiireatening  to  remove  the  patriarch  Macedonius,  a  violent  tumult  broke 
forth.     The  houses  of  many  of  the  grandees  were  burned ;  a  monk, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  addition,  was  seized  by  the 
infuriate  populace  and  murdered,  and  his  head  was  carried  about  in 
triumph  stuck  upon  a  pole.     Then  appeared  the  emperor  at  the  circus 
before  the  assembled  people,  without  his  crown.     He  deckled  himself 
willing  to  lay  down  the  goveniment ;  but  all  could  not  reign  at  once, 
one  must  be  sovereign.     These  words  had  their  effect  on  the  excited 
multitude ;  the  people  besought  the  emperor  to  retain  the  government, 
and  promised  tranquillity.     The  emperor  took  advantage  <»  this  fevor- 
able  moment :  he  caused  the  patriarch  Macedonius  to  be  removed,  and 
IKmotfaeus,  a  presbyter  who  had  accepted  the  henotioon,  was  appointed 
Us  successor.    Meanwhile,  the  emperor  saw  himself  under  the  neces- 
nty,  for  many  reasonsi  of  yielding  to  the  fuiy  of  the  exasperated 
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party  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  wbere  this  predomiiiated.  Bj  tius 
exasperation,  aid  and  comfort  was  given  to  the  insurrection  oi  the 
military  commander  Vitalian,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  614 ;  and 
Anastasius  found  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  concQtiona  of  peaoei 
to  the  advantage  of  the  adherents  of  the  Chalcedonian  oounofl.  He 
promised  to  assemble  a  council  at  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  and  moreorer  to 
mvite  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  that,  abore  all  thingji, 
the  church-fellowship  might  thus  be  restored  with  the  latter,  wfaieh 
amounted  to  no  more  nor  less  than  that  the  Chalcedonian  council  ahoold 
be  reinstated  in  its  authority ;  for  no  hope  certainly  could  be  CTt6^ 
tuned  of  making  peace  with  the  Roman  church,  an  am/  oOker  term 
than  these.  Yet  Anastasius  sought  to  put  off  the  fulfilment  of  these 
irksome  conditions  as  long  as  he  could ;  and  the  difficulties  which  were 
raised  by  the  Roman  church  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
£EU)ilitated  his  plans.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  Chalcedonian  council, 
and  the  hatred  of  Monophysitism  and  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who 
was  considered  to  be  its  champion,  did  but  mount  so  much  the  higher 
after  that  emperor's  death,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Justin,  in  518. 

When  John,  the  patriarch  of  Conslantinople  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, made  his  first  appearance  at  the  public  worship,  he  was  received 
by  the  assembled  people  with  loud  shouts,  demanding  that  since  the 
Mamchean  Anastasius  no  longer  reigned,  but  the  orthodox  Justin,  the 
authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  should  once  more  be  publicly 
recognized ;  that  the  anathema  should  be  pronounced  on  Severus,  and 
on  all  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party ;  that  all  Monophysites 
should  be  removed  from  the  imperial  court  and  from  the  capital  ;^  and 
that  fellowship  should  be  restored  with  the  Roman  church.  The  assem- 
bled multitude  did  not  desist  from  their  impetuous  outcries,  till  the 
patriarch  yielded.  Similar  demands  of  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  laity, 
came  also  from  other  churches.     As  the  emperor  Justin,  a  rude  Th»- 

^  See  the  protocol  in  the  actfl  of  the  conn-  of  it,  he  might  purchafie  votes  in  favor  of 

cQ  under  Mennas,  Ilardnin.  T.  II.  f.  1334  Theocritus.    But  Justin  used  the  gold  in 

and   1355.     The  hatred  was  particularly  behalf  of  himself,  and   became   emperor, 

manifested  against  the  powerful  lord  cham-  Of  course  he  must  now  stand  in  dread  of 

berlain  (Pneposttus  sacri  cubiculi)  Aman-  Amantius ;  and  hence  soon  caased  him  to 

tins.    The  multitude  shouted,  in  allusion  to  be  executed.    See  Evagr.  L  IV.  c  2,  TTw- 

him :  Tdv  ^pov  tov  naXariov  ^u  (iuXe.  He  ophanes,  Chronograph,  at  the  commenoe- 

mnst  doubtless  have  had  grcsu  influence  roent  of  the  reign  of  Justin.    The  assassin- 

nnder  Anastasius,  in  promoting  Monophv-  ation  of  Amantius,  however,  was  deemed  a 

sitism ;  for,  in   calling  upon  the  patriarch  judgment  on  the  heretic.     See  the  popnJar 

publicly  to  declare  himself,  it  was  exclaimed,  exclamation  in  an  assembly  in  the  diOTch 

that,  under  the  reign  of  a  Justin,  he  needed  at  Tyre,  which  likewise  deniinnded  tlie  eon- 


however,  vras  hated  and  suspected  by  the  connection  betwixt  the  plots  of  politicd 

•roperor  Justin ;  for  he  had  conceived  the  and  theolodcal  parties.    The  fear  of  the 

jnxyect  of  making  a  certain  count  The-  infection  of  Monophysitism  was  In  mifij 

ocntuj  emperor,  through  whom  he  might  districu  so  great,  that*  in  TyT«,for  example, 

bope  to  be  ruler  himself.    He  had  for  this  the  Egyptian  dealers  in  wood  were  not  lof- 

purpose  given  a  sum  of  money  to  JtLstin,  fered  to  remain  in  the  city,  lest  thev  might 

then  commander  of  the  emperor's  body-  spread   the   Monophysite    heresy  'beyond 

giianl,inorderthat,byas]dlfiildistribati<Mi  EgypC    L.  c.  Uftft. 
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dan,  wbo  took  no  interest  himself  in  theological  disputes,  was  governed 
by  his  two  chief  ministers,  Yitalian  and  Justinian,  who  warmly  espoused 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ghalcedonian  council,  he  would  very  easily  be 

KOTuaded  to  eyery  measure  which  favored  the  interests  of  this  party, 
ew  negotiaticMis  were  entered  into  with  the  Roman  bishop  Hormisdas, 
and  meli  were  ready  to  consent  to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  that 
bishop  for  the  restoration  of  church-fellowship.  Among  these  was  ibfe 
severe  one,  that  the  names  of  all  the  bishops  who,  under  the  preceding 
reign,  had  accepted  the  henoticon,  or  attached  themselves  to  the  Mono- 
jAysite  party,  should  be  expunged  from  the  church  records.  To 
anathematize  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party  was  a  point  which 
mi^t  be  easily  secured ;  nor  was  there  any  hesitation  at  Constantinople 
even  to  surrender  the  patriarch  Acacius  to  the  popular  will.  But,  in 
man^  districts,  ecclesiastics  and  churches  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
aacnfice  the  memory  of  their  beloved  bishops :  they  would  not  su£Eer 
themselves  to  be  moved  to  this  by  arguments  or  by  threats.  New 
schisms  and  bloody  disturbances  were  to  be  feared,  if  they  were  forced 
to  this.  The  emperor  himself,  therefore,  requested  the  Koman  bishop 
to  yield  a  little  on  this  point.^  The  Monophysite  clergymen,  however, 
were  deposed  from  their  places.  Severus,  who  had  managed  to  make 
himself  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  threatened  with  a  severer  fate 
through  the  vengeance  of  the  commander  Yitalian,  who  had  been 
injured  by  him ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  fleeing  to  Egypt,  where  he 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  his  Monophysite  fellow-believers. 
There  the  party  was  too  strong  to  be  prudentiy  attacked. 

Justinian,  the  successor  of  this  emperor,  from  the  year  527,  meant 
to  be  considered  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Ghalcedonian  orthodoxy. 
Intermeddling  in  theological  disputes  was  with  him  a  favorite  pas»on ; 
and  he  would  very  willingly  have  been  lawgiver  to  the  church,  in  the 
same  sense  as  he  was  to  the  state :  but  the  more  he  acted,  or  supposed 
he  acted,  bv  his  own  impulse,  the  more  he  served  as  the  tool  of  others, 
who  knew  how  to  influence  him  by  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness. 
Thus  was  he  often  obliged  to  subserve  interests  to  which  he  was  alto- 
gether opposed  in  his  own  intentions.  In  particular,  his  wife  Theodora, 
who  governed  him,  and  who  was  herself  attached  to  Monophysitism, 
saccessfully  plotted  many  a  scheme  for  the  advantage  of  the  Monophy- 
fite  party,  which  he  abhorred.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  cause  to  be 
formed,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  a 
Monophysite  society,  whose  branches  extended  through  all  parts  of  the 
emjure,  and  to  procure  that  a  Monophysite  should  be  elevated  to  thp 
episcopate  of  the  imperial  residence ;  and  every  thing  was  prepared  ti> 
raise  up  the  Monophysites  from  their  state  of  oppression  to  heing  ttie 
dominant  party.  Her  princii^  agent  in  accomplishing  all  this  was  t 
person  by  the  name  of  Anthimus.  He  had  once  been  bishop  over  the 
ehurch  at  Trapezund  in  Pontus ;  but,  without  wwting  to  be  resularlj 
dEnnssed  from  the  pasUural  relation,  he  had  left  his  flock  for  the  pa^ 

^  8ee  the  eoncfpoDdence  between  the  peHieidi  of  CaoimiiAoo^  the  emperor 
iiB,fladtheBflMHiMihopJB6rB|lita.  .  ) 
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pose,  as  he  pretended,  of  having  it  m  his  power  to  lead  a  perfeeflj 
Christian  life  as  a  monk ;  ^  but  nrobably,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
sequel,  he  was  led  to  this  step,  like  so  many  others,  by  more  doubtfiil 
motives ;  and  the  truth  was,  that  the  court  life  had  more  charms  ibr 
lum  than  the  administering  of  a  pastoral  office  distinguished  by  no 
outward  splendor,  in  an  insignificant  town.  He  betook  himself  to 
Constantinople ;  there  his  ascetic  garb  procured  for  him  distinguished 
consideration ;  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
the  alternate  residence  at  the  court  and  at  a  pleasant  villa  near  Con- 
stantinople^ suited  him  better  than  his  former  secluded  Hfe  in  tiie 
pastoral  office.  This  person  now  drew  around  him  all  the  most  impo^ 
tant  men  of  the  Monophjsite  party,  who,  under  the  protection  of  Theo- 
dora, visited  Constantinople ;  and  amongst  these  was  Severus.  At 
length,  by  the  management  of  Theodora,  Anthimus,  in  the  year  535, 
was  nominated  patriarch  of  Constantmpple.^  Of  a  surety,  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  was  so  zealously  orthoaox,  entertained  no  other  idea 
than  that  his  bishop  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council.  And  perhaps  the  trick  would  have  lasted  still  longer,  and  the 
cunning  Theodora  would  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  still  mors, 
if  the  whole  plan  had  not  been  frustrated  by  an  accident  quite  unfiNre- 
seen,  after  the  deception  had  been  kept  up  no  longer  than  a  year.  It 
happened,  that  the  Roman  bishop  Agapetus  visited  Ccmstantinople  as 
•inbassador  of  the  East  Gothic  king  Theodoric.  Many  dissatisfied 
ecclesiastics  and  monks  took  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
Boman  bishop,  who  had  less  to  fear  than  others  firom  the  anger  of  the 
empress,  and  could  therefore  act  more  independently  at  the  court,  a 
formal  complaint  against  the  bishop  Anthimus,  charging  him  partly 
with  erroneous  doctrines,  and  partly  with  unjustifiable  proceedings  to 
obtain  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  Roman  bishop  required 
him  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  a  confession  of  faith,  and  (in  accordance 
with  the  church  laws  of  the  West,  which  forbade  the  transfer  of  bishops) 
to  return  back  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  to  his  earlier 
bishopric,  which  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned.  As  Anthimus  could 
not  consent  to  tUs,  Agapetus  excommunicated  him  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  and  moreover  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him.  The 
empress  was  unable  to  change  the  mind  of  the  Roman  bishop  either  by 
promises  or  by  threats.  When,  through  his  influence,  Justinian  came 
to  see  how  grossly  he  had  been  deceived,  his  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  Anthimus  was  deposed ;  and  at  the  recommendation  of  Aga- 
petus, the  presbyter  Mennas,  superintendant  of  the  great  hosjatal  at 
Constantinople,  was  nominated  patriarch.^ 

The  new  patriarch,  in  the  year  586,  invited  the  bishops  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  present  in  Constantinople,  to  meet  in  a  synod  (ak^foiac 

^  In  the  first  action  of  lbs  eonncil  under  *  Prooopins,  in  hii  secret  histonr  of  tlM 

Hennas,  it  says:  O^to^  U  wSXXov  H^  ISlav  eonrt,  (hist  arcanaj  c.  17,  says  of  TImo- 

kuiXiiaiav  KardXinuVj  iai  neirXaffftivcv  pUnf  dora:  Ainif  rdc  rk  apxoc  m^  rdf  lep^mmc 

tmoTuoQ  ivaXafiuv,    F.  1195,  L  c.  kx^H**"^^ 

<His  wpoaeraw,  act  IV.  sob  Ifemia,  *  See  OondLsabllBimaiactL    libcnd 
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i»dvy»6o«)  fot  the  porpoee  of  patting  a  final  seal  on  the  condemnatioQ 
of  MoQophymtism,  and  its  defenders.  The  emperor  Justinian  aceom- 
pamed  llie  decrees  of  this  council  with  a  confirmatonr  law,  altogether 
worthy  of  his  despotic  spirit:  ^^  The  leaders  of  the  l^ophjsite  partjr 
flhoula  keep  away  from  toe  remdence  and  from  all  the  more  important 
dties;  the  J  should  live  quietlj  and  without  disturbance  as  priyate 
persons,  and  take  good  care  how  thej  corrupted  others,  and  led  them 
into  blasphemy.  The  writings  of  Severos  should  be  burned,  and  none 
ahould  be  permitted  either  to  own  or  to  transcribe  them.  Every  person 
who  dared  to  transcribe  them  should  suffer  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.''  ^ 

When  the  empress  Theodora  saw  her  plans  defeated,  she  still  did 
not  relinquish  her  object ;  but,  fruitful  of  intrigues,  endeaTored  to  efieot 
it  in  another  way.  She  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  deacon 
in^us,  who  had  come  to  Constantinople  in  the  retinue  of  the  Soman 
iMshop  Agapetus.  The  ambition  of  mis  imprmcipled  man  led  her  to 
liope,  that  die  might  convert  him  into  a  suitable  instrument  for  accom- 
plishinff  her  designs.  Agapetus  having  died,  either,  as  some  report, 
before  he  left  Constantinople,  or,  according  to  others,  while  on  his  jour- 
ney home,  she  held  out  to  Yigilius  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  of  the  Roman  bishopric,  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
Gvermrow  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and  to  testify  in 
writing  that  he  agreed  in  faith  with  Anthimus,  and  likewise  with  the 
other  leaders  of  tibe  Monophysite  party.  Yigilius  consented  to  the 
ecmditions,  and  the  whole  intrigue  was  managed  and  conducted  between 
two  women.  Antonina,  the  wife  of  the  Greek  general  Belisarius, 
whose  successful  campaigns  had  extended  the  power  of  the  East  Roman 
empire  in  Italy,  was  the  confidant  of  the  empress  and  of  her  plans, 
and  employed  to  cooperate  with  her  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
She  worked  upon  her  husband. 

In  the  mean  time,  Silverius  had  already  been  appmnted  the  succes- 
sor of  Agapetus.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him  either  to  make  the 
tame  engagements  which  Yigilius  had  made,  or  else  give  place  for  the 
latter.  But,  as  he  would  not  consent  to  sacrifice  his  convictions  for  any 
temporal  advantage,  he  was  falsely  accused  of  a  design  to  betray  Rome 
to  the  €h>tiis,  the  enemies  of  the  ureek  empire,  which  accusation  might 
derive  some  color  of  truth  from  the  fact  of  the  friendly  relations  for- 
meriy  existing  between  the  bishop  and  the  king  of  the  East  Goths,  and 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  faithless  Greeks  to  fabricate  records  and 
testimonies.  Silverius  accordingly  was  banished,  and  Yigilius  appointed 
bishop  in  the  year  538. 

More  could  be  obttuned  from  him,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  the 
fiuth  stood  ^th  him  in  very  sfight  account.  In  truth,  he  had  but  a 
Tery  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  controversies  relating  to  it,  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  them  was  as  slight  as  his  knowledge  of  tliem. 
He  confided  to  the  hands  of  Antonina  a  letter  addressed  to  Anthimus 
and  t^  other  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party,  in  which  he  really 
expressed  opinions  wholly  in  accordance  witn  the  Monophysite  viewB^ 

iOmgILT.]L£MSI.  •'^^.  i 
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andflkmified  bb  agreement  in  fiulliiriA ihMft ;  bukslA* 

lie  cnroly  reqaeeted  thell^  m  order  tbi^       BU^  kew  en  good  temi 

irith  all  pertiee,  to  be  careful  not  to  divulge  wnat  be  bad  mtliBy  bat 

ratber  to  pot  on  the  appearance  of  being  jparticolaiitf  eo^aeiona  abnt 

bia  ftith,  80  that  he  mij^t  the  more  eaa^j  aDConiplidi  vbat  ba  ki 

undertaken. 

WUle  Yigilius  then  was  thnab^it  on  serving  two jpartieay  one  flMBB%| 
ibe  other  openly,  it  waa  oat  of  tiie  power  of  Xheodera  to  eooMli 
through  him  a  smgle  one  of  her  projeete ;  fiur  be  took  ^goed  cave  not  U 
make  any  public  declaration  in  accordance  vrith  her  vMrwib  She  Am 
lound  thatner  money  and  her  mtri|^ea  had  been  espended  fea  lmpn^ 
pose;  and,  in  being  deceived  herself  m  attmnpting  to  dUoeivie  o4lMt%  die 
met  the  deserved  punishment  of  cunning  peifidy. 

But,  notwithstanding  thiS|  she  did  not  yet  gjive  up  her  object ;  aad  ia 
the  irresistible  propensity  of  the  emperor  Justinian  to  decide  on  mafr 
ters  which  he  did  not  understand,  in  the  various  manifoMI  stEi&s 
between  the  theological  parties  at  courty  and  in  the  unprinoipled  eba^ 
aeter  of  Yialius,  she  could  still  find  means  that  flattered  her  wi&A 
more  &von£le  prospect  of  accomplishing  that  otgect,  or  at  least  ef 
anvidving  the  opp<ments of  Monoplmitism  m  a  quarrel  amongtbeair 
aelves.  The  opportunity  for  doing  this  was  as  fidkms:  Theold Byxiaa 
ebnrokteachers,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theod^net,  and  Ibaa  of 
Sdessa^had,  firmn  the  first,  been  special  obiects  of  the  fanatioal  bafaed 
and  the  heresy-hunting  sjHrit  of  the  Monophysite  piu^-  In  the*  aeorst 
bargain  which  had  procured  for  "Vif^us  the  title  of  Itoman  hidiop^be 
bad  pledged  himself  also  to  anathematise  Theodore  and  Theodoret.^ 

From  what  had  happened  in  a  difierent  quarter,  &e  Monophysits 
court-party,  who  no  longer  dared  to  speak  loud,  found  it  in  their  power 
to  unite  with  another  party  at  court  gpvemed  bv  a  doctrinal  interest 
entirely  difierent  firom  their  own,  for  £e  accomnUshment  of  this  plan, 
which,  as  we  see  from  the  engagement  entered  inta  by  Yig^iua,  bad 
been  long  before  projected.  We  must  here  cast  a  glance  at  ^mtiia 
events,  which  we  shall  notice  more  fully  in  another  conneotiony  bat 
bere  onlv  in  a  cursonr  manner. 

The  doctrmes  and  writings  of  Origen,  with  wluch  but  fisw  in  fte 
Oriental  church  were  then  accurately  acquainted,  and  which  in  &s 
Western  chureh  were  wholly  unknown,  had  just  at  this  time  met  wilb 
0reat  acceptance  in  the  cloisters  of  Palestine;  and  a  party  of  eaSumh 
astio  Origenists  had  there  risen  up,  who  were  violently  opposed  b^  the 
aealots  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church.  But  this  Origenialic  party 
bad  80  managed  as  to  acquire  great  influence  at  court  tiutm^  the 
agency  of  two  of  their  own  abbots,  Domitian  and  particulaiiy  Theodore 
^l^das.  These  had  taken  up  tbw  residence  at  Clonstantinople }  and, 
by  the  seal  which  they  showea  in  defense  of  the  Ghakedonian  coaneS) 


V  ibte  diofv»«lted  kttir  to  te  Mono-  Hemwrne  knew  of  iMm  teeral  tesaie  of 

jiijilln   faithopi,  he  eoiefaidflt  with  Um  aalbitkm.    De  ipdat  qiietoiii  BoflMii  da> 

woiw:  AiMitiwiiHiHmiiBi  vtfgQ  Jneodomm^  vocnplui  nobitiociit  unpiuii,  <|inuD  Sffi 

ITkaoAMmn  el  omnw  qsi  wtwti  rtftitti  aratiit  cpifoopaiy  Miti  aliBri  SMdi*  Mf* 
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won  die  special  regard  of  the  emperor  Jnstiman,  and  hence  possessed 
great  influence  in  the  palace.^  He  made  Domitian  bishop  of  Ancym 
in  Ghdatia)  Theodore  Ascidas  bishop  of  Gsesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  but^ 
notwithstanding  these  appointments,  they  resided  at  court  still  more 
ttian  with  their  comnranities,  and  used  their  whole  influence  to  protect 
and  to  advance  the  party  of  their  fellow-believers  in  Palestine.  The 
patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Origenists, 
oould  not  sustain  himself  against  the  influence  of  the  powerful  court 
party,  and  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  make  many  concessions, 
m  order  to  preserve  his  patriarchal  digni^  against  the  court  intrigues 
which  under  the  emperor  Justinian  carried  all  before  them.  But 
ooold  the  eves  of  the  emperor  be  once  opened  to  see  what  a  heretio 
Origen  had  been,  and  what  heresies  were  to  be  found  in  his  writingjl, 
the  Origenistic  party  was  lost ;  and  how  easily  might  this  be  brought 
about!  It  actually  was  brought  about  by  a  coincidence  of  events 
coming  from  different  quarters. 

The  patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  longed  to  be  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Origenistic  court  party,  instructed  two  abbots,  who 
flided  with  the  opponents  of  Origenism,  to  bring  before  him  a  formal 
complaint  against  the  Origenists,  setting  forth  the  heresies  of  Origen 
in  detail.  This  document  he  sent  to  the  emperor  with  a  letter,  descri- 
Inng  to  him  the  commotions  excited  by  the  Origenistic  party  .^  Besides 
tiiis,  Pelagius,  the  Apocrisiarius  of  the  Roman  bishop,  had  come  to 
P^estine  on  some  particular  ecclesiastical  business  wiiii  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  emperor.  He  was  then  joined  by  four  monks, 
who  accompanied  him  from  Palestine  to  Constantinople,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  before  the  emperor  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Origen, 
m  proof  of  his  heresies,  and  of  procuring  their  condemnation.^  To  a 
Boman  ecclesiastic,  the  heresies  of  Origen  would  appear  extremely 
dangerous;  and  perhaps  Pelagius  was  governed  by  motives  of  policy, 
even  more  than  by  a  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  doctrines :  for  he  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  great  power  of  Theodore  Ascidas  at  the  im* 
perial  court  ;^  and  the  condemnation  of  Origen's  doctrines,  as  heretical, 
would  furnish  him  an  opportune  means  of  procuring  his  downfall.  The 
patriarch  Mennas  of  Constantinople  also,  who  doubtless  had  often  felt 
annoyed  by  the  dominion  of  Theodore,  readily  entered  into  this  plan; 
and  both  united  their  efforts  in  urging  the  emperor  to  condemn  Origen's 
heresies.  To  the  latter  a  welcome  opportunity  was  here  presented  for 
establishing,  by  a  religious  edict,  his  authority  as  lawgiver  also  for 
die  church,  which  indeed  was  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition.^  In 
the  year  541,  he  issued  a  document  drawn  out  in  detail,  and  addressed 

*  UpuTTfc  ^nf^firjaiac  kv  n3  naXarUp  jitT&'  might  be  that  these  monks,  of  whom  Liberia 
axpvnC'  Cyrilli  Sqrthopoittani  vita  8.  8a-  tas  speaks,  (c.  S3,)  and  whose  names  an 
bfe,  f  83.  Cotclcr.  monomenta  ecdesue  given  by  Evagrins,  (IV.  38,)  were  no  other 
GnecsB,  T.  IIL  than  the  delegates  of  the  patriarch  Peter. 

s  L.  c.  rita  8ab8^  c.  85.  «  Liberatos,  L  c  sMiuilus  existena  The- 

*  As  the  letter  which  the  patriarch  F^ter    doro. 

«r  Jenualem  sent  to  Constantinople  waa  ^liberatiia.  Ammit  impyator  faefflimi^ 
the  same  in  snbataaoe  with  that  wrhidk  theae  gMideot  le  da  talibna  caiwia  jodidum  htm, 
four  moaks  ptiaaniid  to  liit  — yw,  il 
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to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  whicb  was  perfecily  in  character  irith  liis 
despotic  temper,  and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  what  a  detest- 
able heretic  Orieen  was,  by  enumeratinf  the  tities  of  the  Beveral  ber»> 
sies  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  m  the  manner  above  described. 
He  invited  the  patriarch  to  assemble  a  "  home  synod, "  (oMoc  M^faaim^ 
and  cause  Ongen  and  his  doctrines  to  be  condenmed.  A  copy  dt 
these  synodal  proceedings  should  be  sent  to  all  bishops  and  abbots^  to 
receive  their  respective  signatures ;  and,  for  the  future,  no  persan  shoold 
be  appointed  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  without  first  condemning  Qriflen 
along  with  the  other  heretics.^  Sinular  letters  the  emperor  caosea  to 
be  despatched  also  to  the  other  patriarchs.  The  execution  of  this 
measure  would  occasion  no  general  disturbance,  as  the  judgment  of 
the  church  concerning  Origen  had  long  since  been  settled.  Menus 
held  the  synod  required  by  the  emperor,  which  decided  acccrding  to 
the  imperial  command. 

But  the  object  which  it  was  hoped  to  accomiJlBh  by  this  condemna- 
tion, namely,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Origenistic  party,  was  neverthe- 
less defeated ;  for  Theodore  and  Domitian  sacrificed  the  truth,  in  order 
to  save  their  own  interests  and  that  of  their  party;  as,  indeed,  great 
liberty  of  accommodating  one's  self  to  circumstances  was  allowed  by 
the  principles  of  this  Origenistic  party,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means,  and  that  the  truth  is  not  for  all  men.  They  likewise  subscribed 
the  decrees  of  the  synod,  and  consequenUy  nothing  could  be  done  to 
them.^  They  preserved  their  authority  at  court,  and  could  still 
secretiy  work  none  the  less  effectually  for  the  interest  of  the  Origen- 
istic party,  insomuch  that  Theodore  Ascidas  ventured  to  threaten  the 
patriarch  Peter  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  deposed,  unless  he 
received  the  Origenistic  monks,  who  had  been  expelled,  back  again  to 
their  cloisters.^ 

Doubtiess,  however,  notwithstanding  their  success  for  the  present  m 
defeating  the  plots  of  their  adversaries,  they  could  feel  no  security  for 
the  future  amid  circumstances  so  threatemng ;  for,  if  their  opponents 
could  contrive  to  expose  their  hypocritical  acquiescence  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Origenistic  heresies,  and  their  secret  machinations  in 
favor  of  a  party  condemned  by  an  imperial  command,  a  heavy  disgrace 
awaited  them.  They  must,  therefore,  anticipate  the  blow  which 
might  so  easily  crush  them,  and  endeavor  to  turn  it  upon  their  adver- 
saries. They  must  seek  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  emperor  trtm 
the  heresies  of  Origen,  by  occupying  it  with  something  else :  thus 
they  could  unite  with  their  other  object  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge 
on  their  adversaries,  by  attacking  them  on  the  side  of  their  doctiinal 
interests.  All  this  was  craftily  combined  in  the  plan  of  causing  the 
anathema  which  had  been  pronounced  on  Origen,  to  fall  back  on  the 
Syrian  church-teachers  Theodore,  Ibas,  and  Theodoret.     Such  a  meas- 

^For  according  to  the  beautiful  cnstom,  kM}^  h  role  yev6fievotc  XtfiiJiXotf  ivadat^ 

introdticed  nnder  tho  emperor  Jostinian,  in  rt/^fitvoi. 

order  to  obtain  a  spiritual  office,  it  was  '  Vita  Sabn,  c.  85,  near  the  end. 

necessary  to  snbscribe  sncfa  a  condemnation  *  Yita  Sabie,  c.  86. 
of  the  most  fiunons  heretics,  alphvun  ol  if 
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ore  would  not  appear  to  have  c(nne  directly  from  Monophysitism ;  for 
even  by  men  who  would  never  consent  to  be  called  MonophyaiteS) 
sentence  of  condemnation  had,  in  &cij  been  pronounced,  in  the  contnh 
versy  with  Nestorianism,  (see  p.  496,)  upon  Theodore,  as  likewise 
upon  many  of  the  controversial  writings  belonging  to  the  first  period 
of  ihe  theological  polemics  of  Theodoret.  The  man  who  was  consid- 
ered a  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  Gyrill  himself,  though  to  be  sure  a  favorer 
of  Monophysitism,  had  in  fact  condemned  those  Syrian  church-teachers 
as  heretics.  But  as  those  three  church-teachers  had  ever  been  special 
objects  of  hatred  to  the  Monophysite  party ;  as  this  party  had  long 
been  laboring  to  procure  their  condemnation ;  as  two  of  them  had  been 
justified  by  me  Chalcedonian  council ;  such  an  attack  would,  of  course, 
seem  very  much  like  a  plot  of  the  Monophysite  party.  What  was 
known  about  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  would  serve  to 
confirm  this  suspicion.  The  Origenistic  party  secured,  then,  by  this 
undertaking,  an  opportunity  of  vexing  their  opponents,  who,  like  Men- 
nias,  were  zealous  defenders  of  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council,  and  violentiy  opposed  to  Monophysitism.  They  might  expect, 
ihat  this  proposal  would  create  vastly  greater  commotions  than  the 
Origemstic  controversies,  and  thus  sink  the  latter  in  oblivion.  They 
tliiis  secured  an  opportunity  also  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  court 
party  &vored  by  the  empress  Theodora,  which  was  still  in  existence, 
and  of  gaining  in  them  an  important  support.  Whether  they  were 
also  actuated  in  this  case  by  the  particular  interest  of  a  theological 
party,  in  causing  Theodore,  an  opponent  of  the  Origenistic  school,  to 
be  condemned  as  a  heretic,  may  remain  doubtful ;  for  this  Origenistic 
party  were  more  particularly  interested  in  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
opinions  of  Origen,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  closely  connected  with  his 
allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures;  but  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  had,  strictiy  speaking,  attacked  only  the  principles  of  that 
method,  while,  in  other  respects,  he  decidedly  agreed  with  Origen  in 
mimy  of  his  peculiar  views  of  doctrine ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  doctrine 
of  restoration,  which  under  Origen's  name  had  been  pronounced 
heretical^ 

1  That  Theodore  Ascidas  had  it  in  view,  fuDCta  gens  Eutychianoram  pcrfida,  ea  qn» 

hf  these  new  commotions  which  he  was  the  per  se  contra  Chalcedonense  concilium  saspe 

means  of  exciting,  to  bring  the  cause  of  tentaverat,  per  ipsos  latentes  aggrcssa  est, 

Origen  into  oblivion,  is  not  onl^  asserted  by  qui  nobis  non  viuebantur  hac  parte  suspectL 

"EftLgrivM,  {lY .  3S,)  hipcr&i  TovTovc  ki^^eiv  1. 1,  c.  2.    Liberatus  assigns,  as  the  chiei 

l&€AuVj  but  declared  also  by  one  of  the  motive,  the  disparaging  of  the  authority  of 

beads  of  this  party,  Doraitian  himself,  in  a  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and,  as  a  snbor* 

letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Vigilius:  Hi  dinate  one,  the  hostility  to  Theodore,  because 

Teroquiproposuerunthujusmodi  (Origenis)  he  had  written  against  Origen,  c.  24:  £o 

dogma  defendere,  id  implere  nuUo  modo  quod  Theodorus  multa  opuscnla  edidissel 

Toluemnt ;  scd  talem  relinquentes  conflic-  contra  Origencro,  et  maxime  quod  synodua 

torn,  oonversi  sunt  adversus  Theodorum,  et  Chalcedonensis  laudem  ejus  snscepent  The 

moliri  coeperunt,  quatenus  anathcmatizare-  former  is  confirmed  also  by  Facundus  of 

tur  et  ille,  ad    abolitionem,  ut  putabant,  Hermiane,  when  be  says  that  Theodore,  by 

eomm,  quse  contra  Origencm  mota  const!-  his  work  written  against  Origen,  de  allego* 

teraot   Facund.  Hermian.  I  lY.  c.  4.    The  ria  et  historia,  had  drawn  upon  himself  th« 

same  Facundus  hints  at   the   connection  hatred  of  the  Origenists,  1.  UL  c.  6,  audi 

here  with  the  schemes  of  the  MonophT-  odiom  Origemanonun  inconit.    Still,  faow* 

files:  Honim  (of  the  Origenists)  sateUioo  e?er, it mej hftTe  been  nothing  move  tfam 
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It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  to  the  emperor  Jns&usn 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Theodore,  which  could  not  &3  to 
appear  to  him  extremely  offensive ;  and,  besides  this,  it  was  posflflik 
here  to  take  advantage  not  only  of  his  ruling  paanon  generaUj,  which 
was  to  set  himself  up  as  a  lawgiver  of  the  church,  but  also  of  anoUier 
&vorite  plan,  which  at  that  very  juncture  he  was  a^tatin^.  He  was 
uung  his  efforts  to  bring  back  the  Monophysites  to  reumte  with  fte 
dominant  church.  For  tibis  reason,  he  was  about  to  bring  out  undw 
his  own  name  a  work  in  defence  of  the  Ghalcedonian  council  ag^dnst 
the  objections  of  the  Monophysites.  But  now  Theodore  Aacidas  and 
Domitian  represented  to  him,  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  his  obfect 
in  a  much  shorter  and  more  certiun  way.  The  Monophysites,  said 
they,  particularly  object  to  Uie  council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  adherents, 
that  they  have  approved  of  Theodore,  and  of  many  writings  of  Theo- 
doret  and  of  Ibas  of  Edessa,  which  apparently  &vor  Nestorianism. 
Now,  if  Theodore  and  those  particular  writings  were  condemned,  tius 
charge  would  be  at  once  refuted.  An  important  obstacle  which  had 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don among  the  Monophysites,  would  thereby  be  removed  at  a  sin^ 
stroke;  and  if  the  emperor,  by  bringing  about  this  condemnation, 
succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  he  would  thereby  confer 
on  the  church  an  immense  obligation,  and  secure  for  himself  an  endu- 
ring renown.^  Such  a  plan,  so  craftily  presented,  could  not  be  othe^ 
wise  than  agreeable  to  Justinian ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  influential 
Theodora,  who  understood  the  whole  affitir,  gave  it  her  firm  support' 

The  emperor  was  now  urged  to  issue  an  edict  as  soon  as  possible  on 
this  subject ;  for  the  party  was  well  aware,  that,  when  he  had  once 
done  this,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  matter  involving  his  own  imperial 
authority  and  honor,  and  would  never  be  turned  from  it.  In  the  year 
644,  Justinian  published  the  edict,  which,  from  the  three  repeatedly 
mentioned  points  of  which  it  treats,  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
the  edict  de  tribus  capitulis,  Q^epi  rpiuv  Ke^aXaiuv,')  By  this  edict,  which 
is  known  to  us  only  from  fragments,  the  anathema  was  pronounced  on 
the  person  of  Theodore  and  on  his  writings,  on  Theodoret's  writings 
against  Cyrill,  and  on  the  letter  of  Ibas,^  as  well  as  on  all  the  defenders 
of  the  three  chapters.  The  emperor  was  desirous,  at  the  same  time, 
of  carefully  guarding  against  everything  which  might  seem  like  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  authority  of  the  Ghalcedonian  council,  extending 
the  anathema  to  those  also  who  should  draw  any  inference  from  this 
document  to  the  prejudice  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

This  edict  was  now,  in  the  first  place,  sent  through  the  whole  empire 
and  laid  before  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  written 

a  wrong  conclnsion  which  led  to  this  con-        ^  Libcrat  c.  24.     Scrfbendi  laborem  enm 

jectnrc ;  for  it  is  evident,  for  the  reasons  non  deberc  pati,  qnando  compcndio  posset 

i^ve  dted,  that  this  design  was  not  con-  acephalos  omnes  ad  svLSLxa  commanioneiii 

aeeted,  so  very  closely  at  least,  with  the  addncere. 

Interests  of  the  Orlccnists ;  bat  at  the  same        ^  As  Liberatns  expressly  intimates,  L  c. 
time  it  might  have  been  a  snbordinate  mo-       *  Designedly  expressed'as  foUows :  QpM 

tfve  in  the  mindi  of  enthnsiastic  foUowers  dkUw  aS  Iba  esse  facta. 
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assent  to  it.  Had  it  been  posable  in  this  way  to  secure  the  individual 
▼otes  of  all  or  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  the  matter  could  be  so 
represented,  as  if  the  edict  had  been  received  by  the  whole  choroh. 
But,  in  the  case  of  an  edict  of  this  sort,  the  thing  was  not  so  easy  to 
be  effected  as  in  the  case  of  the  edict  against  Origen ;  for  the  new 
e^ct  appeared  at  once  to  be  an  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  a  fiftvoring  of  the  Monophysites.  Very  much  de- 
pended on  the  votes  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  East,  as  these  had 
the  greatest  weight  with  the  other  bishops.  The  patriarch  Mennas  of 
Constantinople  expressed  himself  at  first  utterly  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  edict,  because  he  saw  in  it  a  disparagement  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  He  declared  next,  that  he  would 
wait  till  he  could  learn  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and 

gve  in  his  written  acquiescence,  but  with  the  proviso  that,  in  case  the 
»man  bishop  declared  against  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters, 
his  o^n  declaration  should  be  withdrawn.^  So  it  turned  also  mtii  the 
other  Ihree  patriarchs  of  the  East,  who  in  the  first  place  declared 
against  it,  but  were  induced,  on  being  threatened  that  tbey  should  be 
deposed,  to  subscribe  their  assent.^  The  example  thus  set  was  now 
followed  by  the  other  bishops.^  Those  who  subscribed,  received  splen- 
did ^fts ;  the  few  who  decUnod,  were  deposed  and  banished.^ 

But,  if  the  emperor  foun^  it  easy  to  carry  through  his  design  in  the 
East,  which  was  so  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience,  he  met  with  a 
more  determined  resistance,  from  the  first,  among  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  North  Africa,  which  country,  just  liberated  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Vandals,  was  about  to  be  exposed  to  that  of  the  Byzantines.  Here  a 
more  independent  and  free  spirit  in  church  life  had  been  transmitted 
firom  the  school  of  the  great  Augustin.  Here,  men  had  learned  how 
to  contend  for  the  faith  under  the  persecution  of  the  Vandal  kings. 
Those  only  who  had  already  become  accustomed  to  change  their  onin- 
ions  like  a  coat,  to  please  the  party  in  power, —  who  under  the  Vandals 
had  been  Arians,  and  under  tfustinian  had  again  exchanged  Arianism 
for  a  zealous  adoption  of  the  Nicene  doctrine, —  entered  now  also  warmly 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles.*  "When  the  imperial  edict 
with  the  demand  for  signatures  first  arrived  in  North  Africa,  the  bishop 
Pontianus  replied  to  the  emperor,  that  those  writings  to  which  the  edict 
referred  were  as  yet  unknown  in  those  parts.    But,  even  if  they  were 

1  Facnndns  Herroinnens.  1.  IV.  c  4.    Fa-  tcmpus  et  tecnndum  volantatem  prindpnm 

candiis  here  very  justly  reproaches    him  c^aicquid  ab  eis  qniesitum  fuerit,  smc  alternr 

with  being  more  concerned  aoout  the  judg-  tione  consentiant    From  the  letter  of  Um 

nent  of  a  man  thkn  the  jndjrment  of  God.  Roman  clcrjrv  to  the  Prankish  envojrs  at 

In  quo  satis  ostcndit,  de  judicio  sc  potius  Constantinople.  Mansi  Concil.  T.IX.  f.  IM. 

hamano,  quam  divino  esse  solicitum.  *  Libcraius,  towards  the  end. 

«  Facnndns  1-  c  *  As  Facundus  (lib.  contra  Mooanam) 

»  A  characteristic  de«:cription  of  the  Greek  says  of  a  certain  one:  Qui  WandalU  reg- 

highops  is  to  be  found  in  a  document  of  this  nantibus  Arianus  fuit,  deindc  imperio  wie- 

peiiod :  Sunt  Grseci  epi:*copi  habentes  divi-  cedente  Romano  cum  tempore  versus  ^ 

tes  et  ofmlentas  ccclcsias,  ct  non  patinntnr  nt  catholicns  vidcremr,  nunc  etiam  de  pator 

dnoc  menses  a  remm  ecclesiasticonim  dom-  tio  pnejodidis  religioiiis  caihoUoB  ezoitii, 

inatkme  suspendi:  pro  qua  re  seciiiidaiii  etdem  scquitv. 
VOL.  n.                               46 
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«Bqiiamied  with  thoM  works,  and  if  fh^  femiiia  tima iimidi  tiiak  WM 
it  Yarianco  wUh  the  dootrinea  of  the  fiuth^ttiqriinfi^  be  <m  their  gavl 
against  sooh  passages,  bat  would  iioi»  baaiily  eODdrantiiiir  anlfaon|iAa 
were  alrMdy  dead.  If  such  writers  were  still  liTing^  and  Wodd  asl 
themselves  condemn  the  errors  oigeeted  to  them,  then  with  all  mpiis^ 
they  mif^t  be  condemned.  But  now,  they  stood  befixps  tibe  janfiiile 
jodge,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.  He  conchikted  withaajlvg^ 
Aat  the  emperor  would  do  well  to  take  heed,  lest,  in  Beelringi»eo» 
denm  persons  who  were  already  dead,  he  vaif^  fiA  ii^  tiaa  ginal 
vustake  of  condemmng  many  now  Unng  to  death  far  their  disobedisnesi 
and  lest  he  diould  at  last  be  called  to  account  for  this  bv  Waat  who 
would  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  As  among  vie  Afiieaaii 
so  also  among  the  bishops  of  Blyria  and  ot  Dahnatia,  the  e£et  met 
with  determined  resistance. 

So  many  tokens  of  an  unfayoraUe  disposition  towards  the  imperisl 
edict  having  manifested  themselves  in  the  Western  church,  when  the 
iHtm  of  Byzantine  despotbm  was  not  so  strong,  it  seemed  the  more 
important  to  the  emperor  that  the  people  of  the  Westshould  be  wroog^ 
upon  throuj^  some  weighty  authonty  in  the  church.  Hence,  above  aO, 
he  must  seek  to  gain  over  the  voice  of  the  Boman  bishop  yi9llins,finNa 
wJiom,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  his  character,  no  very  decided  xmIb^ 
anoe  was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  who  had  in  tradi  already  pledged 
hanself  in  favor  of  the  Monophynte  party  ; — a  &ct  of  which  the  enqpe- 
xor,  indeed,  was  not  aware,  but  which  was  doubtless  well  remembend 
by  the  party  which  had  a  hand  in  all  these  intrigues.  YigiliaB,  whs 
possessed  neither  the  learning,  nor  the  independent  jud^ent  in 
theology,  which  qualified  him  to  decide  with  safety  on  these  disputed 
matters,  was,  in  all  probability,  the  person  who,  at  the  very  outset, 
instructed  his  two  deacons,  Auatolius  and  Pela^us,  to  get  a  learned 
ecdesiastic  qf  Carthage,  the  deacon  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,^  to  draw  vf 
an  oi^nion  on  this  subject.  They  Erected  him  to  consult  with  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  or  with  other  wise  and  judicious  men ;  and  they 
tiiemselves  expressed  a  suspicion,  from  which  doubtless  we  may  inier 
wliat  was  the  then  disposition  of  Vi^us  himself,  diat  this  whole 
busmess  might  have  on^nated  in  a  secret  plot  of  the  Monophysite 
party.^ 

Thereupon,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  in  a  free  spirited  reply,  declared 
decidedly  agiunst  tiie  reception  of  the  imperial  edict,  for  three  seven! 

1  This  Ferrendtis  is  also  known  to  ns  lAmentahle  condition  of  the  prorinoea,  lad 

lliroiigh  hifl  work  entitled  Christian  Kales  finally  hrineing  the  latter  to  the  wnr  verfe 

of  Lite,  (quails  esse  debeat  dux  reliKiosas  of  ruin.    He  gives  the  count  the  febowng 

m  actibus  militanbus,)  written  for  the  Comes  seven  rules,  which  he  eocs  on  to  anfc>ld  and 

S^nus,  who  probably  filled  the  post  of  explain:    1.  GratisB   Dei  adjntonnm  tiU 

Sovemor  of  North  Africa.    In  this  produce  necessarium  per  singulos  actus  crede.    IL 

on  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  quite  Vita  tua  speculum  ut,  obi  militsa  tni  vide- 

tnlous  and  alive  for  practical  Christianity,  ant,  quid  agere  debcnt    III.  Kon  pneesie 

•etoaled  by  a  warm  philanthropy,  and  as  appetas  *,   Md  prodesse.    IV.  Dilige  lem* 

Atikssly  mdependent  as  he  was  prudent  publicam  sicut  te  ipsum.    V.  Hnmaiui  ^ 

ttid  sensible.    He  warned  the  count  against  vina  praepone.    YL  Koti  esse  moUam  ju- 

tfM  tridu  whereby  the  governors  ctf  this  tas.    YII.  Memento  te  ease  Christiui 

Mriod  ooDtrived  to  gain  the  emperor's  fa-  '  ITaciiiid.  Bomuaa.  L  lY.  c  3. 
m,  dfiostriog  him  wHh  regard  to  the 
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rdasoDS !  I.  The  sapreme  auiihoritj  of  general  councils,  particularly  of 
tiioae  held  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  church,  which,  according  to 
ibe  sacred  scriptures,  held  the  first  rank.  Hence  what  had  once  ifeen 
decided  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  anj 
new  investigation.  Let  the  decisions  of  the  council  be  attacked,  even 
bat  in  a  single  article,  and  its  entire  authority  was  immediately  unset' 
tied.  A  distinction  between  determinations  of  flEict  and  determinations 
of  doctrine  he  would  not  admit  to  have  any  force.  11.  That  persons 
deceased  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  human  tribunal ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  an  occasion  of  offence  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  living.  III.  No  individual  man  should  attempt  to 
procure  for  his  writings,  by  the  subscriptions  of  many,  that  authorifr 
which  the  catholic  church  conceded.only  to  the  holy  scriptures.  No  suoti 
fetters  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  judgment  of  church-teachers :  it 
should  be  left  free  for  each  to  determine,  with  regard  to  the  dictum  of 
an  individual,  what  he  felt  obliged  to  approve,  and  what  to  condemn. 
Men  should  not  bind  themselves  by  such  subscriptions,  if  they  would 
leave  themselves  any  opportunity  of  correcting  their  judgment  after- 
wards on  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the  truth.^  Yigilius  appeared 
resdved  at  first  to  follow  the  principles  here  expressed :  but  the 
emgeror  hoped  still  to  overcome  his  scruples,  by  means  which  his  abso^ 
lute  sovereignty  put  within  his  power ;  and,  as  it  was  so  very  important 
to  make  sure  of  the  voice  of  the  Roman  bishop,  he  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  Constantinople.  He  admonished  him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  other 
bishops,  to  study  for  that  peace  which  Christ  loved  more  than  all  sacri- 
fices. But  Yigilius  did  not  seem  inclined  to  follow  this  admonition, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  emperor  intended  it ;  for,  while  on  his  journey, 
he  wrote  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  that  the  peace  of  Christ  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  peace  of  the  world.^  After  his  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  547,  he  bore  himself  at  first  according  to  the  same  spirit. 
He  gave  notice  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  and  all  the  bishops  who  had 
concurred  in  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles,  of  his  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.^  But  his  firmness  did  not 
last  long.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn,  in  the  first  place,  into  a 
secret  written  declaration,  condemning  the  three  articles.*  Throng 
Vigilius,  the  emperor  now  sought  to  work  upon  a  synod  assembled  at 
Constantinople;  and  the  R^man  bishop  himself  was  anxious  to  give 
his  first  public  declarations,  in  this  way,  a  more  advantageous  appear- 
ance, and,  by  issuing  them  in  fellowship  with  the  large  body  of  bishops, 
to  secure  himself  from  the  reproaches  which  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend. But  owing  to  the  energetic  resistance  of  the  North-African 
bishops,  especially  of  Facundus  of  Hermiane,  this  hope  was  defeated. 


^  A  noble  protest  in  favor  of  freedom  of 
tfieolog:ica]  inqoiry  against  an  effort  of  tiiis 
lort  to  fetter  the  nniversal  judgment :  Pad- 
enter  fenit  pins  scriptor  sollicitadinem  piam 
raqnirentinm  reritatem,  nee  festinet  andito- 
rnm  tenere  mannm ;  sed  per  soavem  sen- 


_  paratos  meliora  sentientibna  consen- 
tim.    JLc.fr  a 


'  Lib.  contra  Mociannm,  594,  A. 

*  Contra  Mocian.  594,  D.  Tbeophanes, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Justinian's  reign,  hat 
where  things  wnich  happened  at  different 
times  are  confounded. 

^  Occulta  ^ns  ante  judicium  poUicitatio 
tenebatur,  in  qua  ae  spopondit  eadem  capi- 
tola  dsmnatnram,  c  Mocian.  69S;  D 
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YigHiiifl  having  failed  of  his  purpose  in  the  a$$emify  of  Ushops,  he  made 
fhe  experiment  of  ne^tiating  with  them  individtifilly ;  and  in  this  waj 
he  was  more  successful.  He  contrived  to  bring  it  about,  that  his  first 
public  declaration,  his  so-called  ^udi^a^fn,  appeared  with  fhe  ngnatuie 
of  seventy  bishops.^  But  this  step  provoked  against  himself  a  serious 
opposition.  Even  the  two  deacons  who  accompanied  him,  Roslieiis 
and  Sebastian,  ventured  to  stand  agidnst  him ;  and  thev  took  care  that 
the  judicatum  of  Vigilius  should  speedily  be  spread  fiu*  and  wide. 
They  accused  him  of  having  detracted  from  the  authority  of  the  Chat 
oedonian  council ;  they  were  not  afraid  even  to  renounce  church-fellow* 
ship  with  him,  and  a  party  of  the  clergy  took  sides  with  them.  Yi^us, 
it  is  true,  in  a  letter  describing  their  conduct,  and  full  of  invectiveSi 
pronounced  on  them  sentence  of  deposition ; '  but  he  had  against  him 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Western  church.  The  free-minded  voices  of 
the  NorUi-African  bishops  would  here  have  great  influence. 

Among  these  is  to  be  named  especially  the  bishop  Facandus  <^ 
Hermiane.  Having  first  entered  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
questions  in  dispute,  ho  came  to  a  decision,  and  ever  afterwards  abode 
with  unshaken  constancy  by  the  result  at  which  he  had  arrived  with 
dear  conviction.  In  defence  of  it,  he  wrote  a  treatise  eminently  char> 
acterised  by  qualities  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  this  age, — a  free<yHn 
of  spirit  unshackled  by  human  fear,  and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism, 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  prejucUces  of  the  times.^  Nobly  did 
he  protest  against  the  uncalled-for  dogmatism  which  had  ever  been  the 
source  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  Greek  church  ;  these  useless  disputes 
having  in  fact  proceeded  from  no  other  cause.  '^  While,"  he  said,  "  in 
all  other  arts  and  occupations,  no  one  presumed  to  pass  iudgment  on 
what  he  had  never  learned  ;  in  matters  of  theology,  on  the  contrary, 
they  who  learned  the  least  were  the  most  arrogant  and  peremptory  m 
their  judgments.*  When  the  civil  power  overstepped  its  province,  it 
might  indeed  plunge  numbers  in  ruin,  by  misleading  them  to  deny  die 
truth  with  their  lips ;  but  still  it  could  never  effect  its  object,  for  it 
could  not  instil  into  the  minds  of  men  other  convictions  than  they  had : 
its  power  reached  only  to  what  was  outward,  not  to  the  soul.^'  ^  He 
spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bishops  who  accused  themselves  in  pleading, 
in  excuse  of  their  behavior,  the  constraint  under  which  they  were 
placed  ;  for  it  was  not  even  the  force  of  torture,  but  only  the  fear  of 
the  emperor's  displeasure,  which  had  brought  them  to  yield.^   "  As  if,^ 

1  Contra  Mocian.  -593,  c.  and  the  preface  faliricffi    longitudini    proportio    latitndinif 

to  the  work  of  Facandus  pro  dcfens.  trium  convenirct  et  qaanta  ntnusquc  oongnierat 

capitalor.  altitado,  qnoniam  illi  intcgrc  scire  pocsmtfi 

^  See  cpistola  ad  Rusticnm  et  Scbastia-  qui  ab  ipsios  artis  snnt  prscceptoribns  tosti- 

nnm.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  III.  f.  176.  tuti.    SoIjb  in  contemptn  saut  divin»  lite- 

'Pro  dcfensione  trinm  capitoloram  libri  rae,  qnas  nee  snam  scholam  nee  magistroi 

Xn.    habent,  et  de  qnibns  periiissime  dispouit 

*  L.  XII.  c.  4.    Nam  et  snas  habent  offi-  se  credat  qui  nanqnara  didicit 

etnas  Tel  artifices  omnia  qnc  ex  proposito  '  Etsi  voccm  contradtctionis  abstakrit, 

doceri  rideraas.    Nnnqnam  enim  de  tcxtri-  animum  certc  mntare  non  potnit    Aliquot 

DO  personare  incndes  audirimns  et  igncm  jos  mundanie  potcstatis  ecclcsis  Talei  aot 

nUc  in  fomadbas  anhelare.  Nonqoam  com*  ferre,  nnllam  tamcn  sibi  acqairere. 

perimoB  a  intoie  qnawitnin  qitn  cujnsqao  '  Against  the  excose  <»  YigUiiis :  Nbi 
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Biud  he,  '^  we  had  been  ordained  biflhops  for  no  other  imrpoBe  than  to 
be  enriched  by  the  presents  of  princes,  and  to  sit  with  ihem  among  the 
high  authorities  of  the  state.  But  if,  amidst  the  many  cares  of  the 
state,  through  the  deceitful  arts  *of  the  wicked,  of  which  there  it' 
never  any  lack,  any  thing  has  been  admitted  by  them  which  tended 
to  injure  the  church  or  to  disturb  its  peace,  as  if  it  were  not  our  duty 
to  set  before  them  the  truth  for  their  own  benefit,  and,  if  it  be  necessary, 
to  resist  them  with  the  authority  of  religion,  and  patiently  endure 
their  displeasure  if  we  must  inciur  it.^  If  God  should  now  nuse  up  an 
Ambrose,"  said  he,  '^  there  would  not  fail  to  be  a  Theodosius.'* ' 

Although  Vigilius  reprimanded  his  antagonists  with  a  tone  of 
authority,  yet  he  was  not  so  firm  as  he  wished  to  appear.    The  eicam* 
jdes  of  the  North-African  and  Ulyrian  bbhops  must  have  given  him* 
some  sensations  of  shame.    The  North  Africans  had  formaOy  excom- 
municated him  by  a  synodal  decree,  reserving  to  him  nothing  but  the 
penance  of  the  church.^    The  general  voice  of  the  Western  church, 
which  accused  him  of  betraying  the  church  out  of  regard  for  men,  was- 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.     He  wished  to  take  back 
with  a  good  grace  what  he  had  declared  and  sworn  in  so  many  differ- 
ent ways.    To  open  the  way  for  this,  he  importuned  the  emperor  thai' 
he  woidd  cause  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  be  deferred  to  a  general 
council,  which  the  Western  bishops  also  should  attend.    In  tbe  midst 
of  a  large  multitude,  the  individual,  forsooth,  would  have  less  to  fear.  • 
Nor  was  the  emperor  by  any  means  disincliued  to  this  measure ;  for  he  - 
could  not  but  welcome  the  opportunity  which  such  an  assembly  would' 
afford  him  of  puttmg  down,  by  an  overwhelming  church  authority,  the 
opposition  to  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles  ;  and  the  more,  as  ^ 
religious  a^tations  might  bring  on  a  political  ferment  dangerous  to  the  - 
unsettled  state  of  his  newly  founded  Western  empire.    Now,  as  a  gene^ 
ral  council  would  pass  a  decision  of  so  much  greater  weight,  Vi^us 
prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  give  up  to  him  for  the  present  his  own 
judicatum.     Justinian  was  resolved,  however,  that  his  edict  against  ihe 
three  articles  should  not  fiEdl,  and  that  he  would  use  the  council  only 
as  an  instrument  for  its  confirmation  and  execution.    But,  as  he  had 
no  great  confidence  perhaps  in  the  fickle-minded  Vigilius,  he  deter^ ' 
mined  to  make  sure  of  him  by  putting  him  under  an  oath.     And  Vigilius 
was  pusillanimous  enough  to  take  such  an  oath  as  the  emperor  was 
pleased  to  dictate,  —  an  oath  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  the  degn^^ 
dation  of  acting  as  the  emperor's  blind  instrument  and  secret  spy.    He 

ecmtra  respondemns,  qnod  nltro  per  am-  rel  ecclesift  pacem  tnrbet,  Don  eu  debei^  . 

btdonem  poUlciuuioiie  facta  peccarfrit,  nee  mns  pro  ipsomm  salate  qns  snnt.Yera  sag- 

vUa  fiif tmnerit  tonnenta,  qaibns  cessisse  gerere,  et  si  necesse  faerit,  reHgionU  ancto- 

crodamr.    Contra  Hodan.  f.  595.  ritate  resistere,  ac   patientes   oSamon&m  ' 

1  Qnasi  rero  propter  hoc  tantnm  ordinatl  qnoqne  illonun,  si  acdderit,  svstiaere.    Lb 

iOBiw  epiteopi,  at  ditemnr  principnm  donis,  TV.  c.  4. 

et  com  ds  inter  maximas  potestates  oonse-  *  Si  none  Dens  allqnem  Ambrosimm  sva- . 

deamns,  tanqnam  divini  sacerdotii  privile-  citaret,  etiam  Theodoshis  non  deesset    Jm  \ 

gfia  fnlti :  sicabi  aotem  faOaciis  malignomm.  XIL  f.  5S4,  D. 

q^B«  nnllis  tanporibas  defuenint,  aUqaia  '  See  tbe  dironide  of  ^  African  bishop  | 

eis  inter  tantas  reipnUica  sua  cnras  snl^  Victor  of  Tomrnnm.    Canisii  liecticNMS  M^  \ 


icpCnm  fnerit,  qnod  eodesia  Dei  prsgndioel    tiqui  ed.  BiflUtgB,  T.  I.  f.  Stt.  ., 

▼oL.  n.  4e* 
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pomised  in  it,  that,  heart  and  hand  with  the  emperor,  he  irdnld  do  aD 
in  his  power  to  carry  through  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles. 
In  defence  of  them  he  would  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  do  or  aar 
anything,  nor  enter  into  any  secret  councils.  And  should  any  indi* 
vidual  propose  to  him  anytbng  that  conflicted  with  these  deoaon^ 
anything  that  concerned  the  three  articles  or  the  fiuth,  or  that  was 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  he  would  make  the  individual 
known  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  all  that  he  said,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  emperor  should  not  attempt  the  life  of  any  such  person, 
and,  out  of  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  sacred  office,  that  he  should  not 
betray  the  informer.  He  was  quite  sensible,  then,  in  what  sort  of 
light  he  must  appear,  as  a  Roman  bishop,  playing  such  a  part^  The 
emperor,  haying,  as  he  supposed,  made  sure  of  Vi^us,  summoned,  in 
651,  the  bishops  from  Illyria  and  from  North  Africa,  to  a  coundl  to  be 
held  at  Constantinople.  The  former  did  not  attend,  as  they  perfectly 
understood  the  object  in  yiew,  and  were  resolved  to  have  nothmg  to  dio 
with  it.  A  part  of  the  African  bishops  complied  with  the  summons. 
The  emperor  endeavored  to  move  them  by  bribes,  by  friendly  words,  and 
by  threats.  Several  stood  out  firmly  against  lus  arbitrary  will ;  and 
these  suffered  violent  persecutions,  partly  tmder  the  fiedse  charge  of 

S>litical  o&nces.  Among  these  latter  was  the  bishop  Reparatus,  of 
arthage,  who  was  deposed  from  his  office  and  condemned  to  enle ; 
and  his  chief  agent,  (Apocrisiarius,)  the  deacon  Primasius,  obtained, 
aa  his  reward  for  condemning  the  three  articles,  thepriviUffe  of  being 
thrust  as  their  bishop  on  the  unwilling  church  of  Carthage.*  Not 
without  tumults  and  bloodshed,^  the  churches  in  North  Africa  were 
deprived  of  their  beloved  bishops ;  while  others  were  substituted  in  their 
place,  who  conseuted  to  serve  as  the  slaves  of  the  court.  The  govc^ 
nor  of  this  province  made  search  for  all  those  bishops,  of  whom  it  might 
be  expected  that,  owing  to  their  character,  or  to  their  want  of  an  inde- 
pendent theological  judgment  of  their  own,  they  might  be  easily  led, 
and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  to  add,  by  their  presence,  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  condemned  the  three  articles.^ 

When  Justinian  found  it  impossible  to  do  as  he  wished  with  the 
Ushops  of  Illyria,  Dahnatia,  and  North  Africa,  he  next  proceeded  to 


*  The  words  of  Vigflius,  taken  from  the        •  Procopitu  tays  of  the  emperor 

fimn  of  the  oath,  published  first  b^  Balos,  an,  of  whom,  in'  general,  he  jndgee  mora 

are :  Et  si  qnis  mihi  aliqoid  oontrannm  dix-  correctly  than  the  Greek  historians  of  tUs 

erit  ant  de  istis  capitniis,  aut  de  fide  aut  time :  E/r  fiiav  oft^i  ry  Xptar^  66^a»  dsrar- 

eontra  rempublicam,  istnra  sine  mortis  peri-  rac  h  onoiS^  ix^^i  ^^^Y9  oOdivt  rv^  dUosf 

enlo  pietati  Yestrss  manifestabo  et  qnse  mihi  dv^punovc  i*tfdtipe^  ob  ydp  ol  Mms  foMf 

locatns  est,  ita  nt  propter  locum  meum  cbn^pwiruv  e/voi,  ^  7^  /a)  r^r  aimA  do^  d 

personam  mcam  non  prodas.    Manai  Con-  TtXevruvret   rvxqiev    ^ep.     Hist,  aicai. 

cfl.  T.  IX.  f  364.  c.  13. 

'  This  Primasius  should  not  be  confound*       *  Sec  the  narratiTes  of  the  bishop  Yidor 

ed  with  another  Primasius,  bishop  of  the  of  Tununnm,  who  was  himself  obliiped  te 

city  of  Admmetum  in  Buzazene,  who  was  suffer  exile,  imprisonment,  and  bodilj  ill- 

at  first  steadfast,  but  afterwards  consented  treatment,  as  a  defender  of  the  duee  arti- 

to  take  a  bribe.    Perhaps  this  latter  is  the  des ;  and  the  report  of  the  R^^pf^  deigr 

■•me  person  who  is  the  author  of  the  com-  to  tli^  Fhmkish  envo^ 
■lentaiy  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  on  the 


urge  the  bishop  Yi^ns  to  unite  with  the  obedient  Greeks  in  condenm- 
ing  the  three  articles.  Disregarding  his  remonstrances,  he  issued  a  new 
edict  still  more  full  in  its  details,  imich  wore  the  appearance  rather  df 
4  doctrinal  treatise,  than  of  an  imperial  decree.  This,  as  it  would 
appear,  contained  a  justificati<m  of  the  sentence  against  Theodore ;  and 
hence  a  number  of  pretended  blasphemous  expressions  were  cited  from 
his  works,  and  many  of  the  passages  chosen  for  this  purpose  only  be- 
trayed the  exceedingly  narrow  mind  of  the  inquisitorial  juage.  At  Uie 
same  time,  he  defended  himself  against  the  reproach,  that  such  a  sen* 
tence  tended  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  and 
he  now  supposed  that  he  had  deprived  the  Monophysites  of  all  reason- 
able excuse  for  remaimng  separated  from  the  dominant  church.  This 
edict  Yigilius  was  required  to  subscribe ;  but  the  example  of  the  North- 
Afncan  and  Illyrian  bishops  had  given  him  courage.  He  sent  to  de- 
mand of  the  emperor,  that  he  should  revoke  his  edict ;  he  ought  to  wait 
for  the  common  decision  of  the  bishops,  and  either  cause  the  Western 
Uahops  who  had  taken  offence  at  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  to 
attend  the  assembly  in  person,  or  else  permit  them  freely  to  give  in 
their  written  opinions.  He  threatened  all  who  should  receive  tiie  im- 
perial edict,  with  excommunication.  Such  downright  contradiction  was 
more  than  the  despotic  Justinian  could  bear.  Yigilius  was  obliged,  in 
August,  551 ,  to  take  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  in  a  church.^ 
An  hnperial  officer  with  an  armed  force  attempting  to  remove  him  from 
that  place,  he  fled  to  the  altar,  to  which  he  clung  so  firmly,  that  it  came 
near  Doing  overturned  with  himself  to  the  ground.^ 

The  emperor  having  at  length  promised  him  safety  upon  his 
word  and  oath,  he  returned  to  his  usual  residence,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  treated  like  a  prisoner.  Disgusted  at  this  confinement| 
he  escaped  during  the  night,  two  days  before  the  Christmas  festival^ 
not  without  considerable  danger,  and  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sui^ema,  at  Chalcedon.  When  the  emperor  invited  him  once  more, 
by  an  honorable  embassy,  to  leave  this  asylum,  and  promised  to  ^ve 
hun  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  personal  security,  Yigilius  sent  back  the 
lejijy  that  no  further  sacred  pledges  were  needed,  if  he  would  but  re- 
store back  to  the  church  the  peace  it  enjoyed  under  his  uncle  Justinus. 
But  the  emperor,  who  wished  and  hoped  for  the  cooperation  of  Yiglius 
in  carrying  out  his  designs  on  the  council,  entered  into  a  new  train  of 
negotiations  with  him,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
leave  the  church. 

From  seven  to  eight  years  having  now  passed  amidst  these  unfruit- 
fiil  controversies,  which,  destitute  of  all  doctrinal  interest,  proceedisd 
sdely  from  the  intrigaes  of  court-parties  and  from  the  arbitrary  will  of 
an  individual ;  the  Koman  bishop  having  been  now  detained  six  yeaa| 
to  no  purpose  at  Gonstlmtino{de ;  it  was  finally  determined,  that  a  gene- 
ral council  for  the  determination  of  this  dispute  should  be  assembled 

^  Bead  Petri  bastlica  in  Ormiida.  tronun  faifset  manibu  sastentatA.    Theo^ 

*  In  his  letter  of  complaint  ad  aniTemm  phanes   duonograph.    'Eui&ev  ^gi/uamf 

pMndvn  Dei :  Et  tnper  noe  eciam  ipaa  at-  «tr<fly  t^^r  ^eflwgyny  rd  'BjMiamifm 

Ub  OMMa  ceddeni,  Biri  ckdoonuB  aot-  dmrncmtrthmmri^rpiftfiafikit^    ''^ 
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at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  658,  under  the  palriarch  Ea<7clun8^— 
a  grpat  undertaking  for  an  object  wldchy  measored  by  its  intrinflio  iifr 
portance,  was  so  comparatively  insigmfieant.  When  YigiEus  irai 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  council,  he  declined ;  but  declared  himself 
ready,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  hand  in  his  written  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  matter ;  and,  m  case  he  did  not  fulfil  his  ^i^^gBgo- 
ment  within  that  term,  to  accede  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  coundL  !m 
latter  accordingly  proceeded  to  their  business,  independently,  and  inAr 
out  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop.  Yi^us  fulfilled  Us 
promise,  and  published  his  decision  in  his  c(m$titutufn  ad  imperatorem. 
In  this  he  declared,  indeed,  that  the  propositions  wluch  had  been  taken 
from  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  heretical ;  but  im- 
mediately subjoined,  that  it  was  never  allowable  to  condemn,  after  his 
death,  a  teacher  who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church*  The 
wridngs,  however,  of  Theodoret  and  of  Ibas,  having  been  approved  by 
the  council  of  Ghalcedon,  could  not  be  rejected  without  impairing  the 
authority  of  that  council.  Everything  which  might  be  done  or  written 
against  this  decbion,  from  whomsoever  it  might  come,  he  declared  to  be 
null  and  void.  The  emperor,  who  regarded  himself  to  be  the  supreme 
lawmver  of  the  church,  thereupon  sent  a  letter  to  the  assembled  eounr 
cQ,  m  which  he  declared,  that  Violins  had,  by  his  defence  of  the 
erroneous  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  Theodore,  and  their  compamoDflL 
cut  himself  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  his  name  should 
therefore  be  expunged  firom  the  church  records.  He  made  a  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  the  person  of  the  individual  Roman  bishopi 
and  the  apostolic  see  or  the  Roman  church ;  the  fellowship  of  the  latter 
should  thereby  be  in  nowise  affected.  The  council  followed  the  emp^ 
ror's  orders,  and  decided  according  to  the  imperial  edict.  The  anathema 
was  pronounced  on  the  person  and  the  doctrines  of  Theodore,  as  well 
as  on  the  defenders  of  them  ;  but  with  regard  to  Theodoret  and  Ibas, 
onlv  on  those  particular  writings,  because  both  had  afterwards  recalled 
their  erroneous  doctrines,  and  accordingly  had  been  acknowledged  as 
orthodox  by  the  Ghalcedonian  council.  All  who  refused  to  submit  to 
this  judgment  should,  if  they  were  ecclesiastics,  be  deposed  from  their 
places,  and,  if  laymen,  be  excommunicated.  Accordingly,  several 
wortiiy  bishops  of  Illyria  and  of  North  Africa,  who  did  not  yield  to  the 
ruling  power,  were  deposed  from  their  places  and  banished. 
The  strong  desire  to  be  released,  and  permitted  to  return  home  b> 

1  This  Entychins,  g^eral  saperintendent  Entjchins,  in  answer  to  those  who  wodd 

(KotfoAucoc)  of  all  the  monks  in  the  metro-  not  allow  that  it  was  permitted  to  anadie- 

politan  chorch  of  Amasea  in  Pontns,  had  matixe  the  dead,  affirmed  it  as  a  oertaia 

Just  at  that  time  heen  sent  to  Constantino-  tmth,  that  men  were  both  warranted  ud  ia 

pie  by  his  bishop,  as  his  representative  at  dntj  bound  to  pronounce  the  anathema  on 

the  oovncil,  when  the  old  patriarch  Mennaa  hereties   eren  after  their  death ;  for  kins 

died  there.    By  his  seal  (perhaps  on  his  Josiah  had  caused  the  Yery  boqei  of  the 

part,  with  his  narrow  riewSjhonestlT  meant)  priests  of  Baal  to  be  burned  after  thrir 

agafant  the  heresies  of  Th^xlore  of  Mopsu-  death.    S  Chron.  34.    Justinian  ivwarded 

Citia,  and  for  the  condemnation  of  the  three  his  zeal  by  bestowing  on  him  the  pa'aiarcb* 

artidas,  he  guned  the  particnUr  foTor  of  ate.    See  the  account  of  the  life  of  BnO^ 

the  emperor.    Among  other  thfa^gs,  it  is  chins,  by  the  presbyter  Enstratins,  in  tM 

Mid  that  Justinian — which  aceords  weQ  Greek,  m  actis  sanrtcwum.    AppeadiJL  l» 

uMiMslMls— vMl4BUjr«mliflcd.ii]Ma  the YLAfril,i». 
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bis  bishopric,  cansed  Vig^ia8  agidn,  and  for  fhe  last  time,  to  waver.  He 
agreed  finallj  to  a  new  declaration,  in  which  he  retracted  all  he  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  three  articles,  and  confirmed  the  decrees  of 
the  conncil  of  Constantinople.  Upon  this  he  obtuned  permission  to 
retom  to  Rome,  bat  died  on  the  jonmey,  A.D.  555. 

Thns,  then,  the  arbitrary  wiQ  of  an  emperor,  governed  bj  court  in- 
triCTes,  bronght  it  about,  that  a  great  church-teacher,  whose  influence 
had  been  of  no  small  weight  on  the  development  of  theological  doc- 
trines, should  be  denounced  as  a  heretic ;  while  the  fickle  mind  of 
a  Roman  bishop,  whose  instability  of  character  made  him  the  sport 
of  circumstances,  must  triumph  over  the  better  spirit  of  the  Western 
chnrch. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  these  disputes  ?  The  project  that 
hovered  before  the  imagination  of  the  emperor,  of  uniting  the  Moxm>- 
I^ysites  with  the  dominant  church,  was  not  attained  ;  for  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Ghalcedon,  which  was  held  fast  by  the  majority,  re- 
mained an  abiding  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  parties.  And 
in  the  Western  churchy  arose  a  new  schism,  which  continued  to  esist  in 
the  following  times,  as  the  effect  of  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  adopted  by  the  Roman  church.  The 
churches  of  Istria,  and  dl  those  which  stood  under  the  metropolitan 
of  Aquileja,  renounced,  on  this  account,  the  fellowship  of  the  xloman 
church. 

As  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  the  matters  of  which  we  have  thus  far 
spoken,  was  ma^p  use  of  sometimes  bv  this  and  sometimes  by  the 
other  court-party,  as  an  instrument  of  their  intrigues,  while  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  zealously  contending  for  the  purity  of  doctrines ;  so 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  subservient  to  the  same  party  passions, 
and  legislating  on  matters  which  he  did  not  understand,^  he  was  upon 
the  eve  of  cdling  forth  new  disastrous  controversies  in  the  Oriental 
church.  A  party  among  the  Monophosites,  who  followed  the  doctrines 
of  Xenayas  and  of  the  bishop  Julian  of  Halicamassus,  derived,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  union  of  the  deitv  and  humanity  in  one 
nature  in  Christ,  the  proposition,  similar  to  one  which  had  already  been 
maintained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  that 
the  body  of  Christ,  even  during  his  earthly  life,  was  not  subjected,  by 
any  necessity  of  nature,^  to  sensuous  affections  and  wants,  such  as 
hunger,  thirst,  and  pain  ;  but  that,  by  a  free  determination  of  his  own 
will,  (car"  oUovofuav^')  he  Subjected  himself  to  all  these  thinss,  for  the  sat 
vation  of  man : — ^which  view  went  under  the  name  oiAphtnartodocetitm* 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  this  theory,  seriously  as  the  purely  human  el^ 
ment  in  Christ  was  thereby  affected,  would  be  agreeable  to  many,  who 
were  actuated  by  a  misconceived  desire  of  honoring  Christ,  by  deprii^ 
ing  him  of  all  human  affections.  And  moreover,  tibe  adherents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  might  suppose,  they  could  consider  this  as 
a  consequence  flowing  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person ; — 

^  TlepurKSmjv  fjih  rd  lurtCpa^  nepiioyoc  A  '  AU  that  was  indnded  in  Uie  conoeptioa 
6fift  r^  roS  ^eov  ^ec  So  Pinooopios  de-  of  fd^^dt  die  lof^irw  dvai,  u  a  oooa^^ 
■cribet  him,  hkt  ttrcaaa,  c  la  qMMOribL 
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just  as,  on  several  other  points,  they  Mreed  iritih  fke  Mooophjatfls,— 
namely,  in  approving  the  expres^ons,  ^  God  was  bom,"  ^'  God  snilered,'' 
and  in  denjmg  all  want  of  knowledge  on  the  mde  of  Ghriai^B  biman 
natoroi  (or  Agnoetism,  as  it  was  called.)  PerfaapSy  at  flie  same  time,  a 
secret  court-party  favoring  the  Monophymtes,  although  ihar  head,  Am 
empress  Theodora,  had  long  since  GUea,had  a  hand  in  ibis  matter.  And 
certunly  the  enemies  of  the  patriarch  Eotychins  of  ConBtaQtinoiile 
conld  not  have  devised  a  better  means  to  involve  bim  in  eontrovertf, 
and  perhaps  indeed  to  bring  upon  him  the  whole  displeasure  of  the 
emperor.^  As  the  emperor  J  ustinian  was  stron^y  inclined  to  &Tor  (be 
most  extravagant  expressions  which  caused  the  bomaa  attributes  of 
Christ  to  be  entirely  forgotten  in  the  divine  ;  as  he  had  already,  iridle 
a  minister  of  state  under  the  preceding  reign,  and  afterwards  at  the 
be^judng  of  his  own  reign,  zealously  defended  the  formula,  which  also 
was  first  brought  into  use  by  Monophysites,'  *'  One  of  the  Trinily  mt 
fered,"  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  church  by  certain  Scytluaa 
and  Constantinopolitan  monks,  (the  so-called  Theopasclutes ;)  as  be  bad, 
in  588,  confinned  this  formula  by  an  edict,  and  given  himself  no  rest 
till  it  was  adopted  also  in  the  Roman  church ;  so  now,  in  bis  advanced 
age,  he  thought  he  could  do  no  greater  work  for  the  honor  of  Christ 
and  the  expurgation  of  his  own  sins,  than,  by  a  new  edict,  to  make 
Aphthartodocetiam  a  law.  Already  was  it  determined  to  force  obedi- 
ence to  this  edict  after  the  usual  manner  ;  already  had  the  patriarch 
Eutychius  of  Constantinople  ^  been  deposed  and  banished  for  contra- 
dicting it ;  already  a  similar  fate  was  threatening  Anastatius,  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch ;  and  partly  a  new  disgraceful  bondage,  partly  new 
inward  distractions,  were  impending  over  the  whole  Oriental  chureh, 
when,  by  the  death  of  thb  emperor,  which  followed  soon  after, — an 
emperor  whose  long  reign  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs in  the  Greek  church,  —  it  was  delivered,  A.D.  565,  fix>m  these 
new  evils. 

APPENDIX. 

The  Farmatian  of  Separate  Church  PartieSy  in  consequence  of  thue 
Disputes^  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

While  the  several  church  parties  which  grew  up  out  of  these  con- 
troversies within  the  Boman  empire  had  to  yield  to  the  sovereign 
power  ;  in  other  lands,  where  a  different  religion  from  Christianity  was 
the  reli^on  of  the  state,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  express  and  to 
propagate  themselves  ;  and  the  hostile  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  ruling  church  doctrine  in  the  Boman  empire  contributed,  in  ihoso 
countries,  to  render  the  government  favorably  disposed  to  them. 

1  The  biopupher  of  Eatjchint  accuses        '  At  an  addition  to  the  THsagion. 
Ae  Origenists  espedalij  of  participating  in        '  Eutychins  conducted  with  finnneaf  and 

diese  plots.    This  charge  may  indeed  have  dignity :  he  persisted,  even  after  a  tfaxio^ 

arisen  from  the  hatred  of  a  heretical  party :  repeated  summons,  in  protesting  agahift 

■I  the  same  time,  however,  Aphthartodoce-  the  judgment  of  an  ill^al  synod 
tJKOL  night  easily  be  held  in  connection 
wllh  tbe  peosfiar'Tiews  of  thia  partj. 
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TIu8  was  trae  especiallj  of  the  Nestoriaas.  The  most  eminent  seat, 
from  which  this  sect  extended  itself  in  Persia,  was  a  flourishing  scho(d 
tor  the  education  of  Persian  divines  in  the  citj  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. (See  vol.  n.,  p.  819.)  This  citjr  now  became,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Ephesian  council,  the  theatre  of  the 
most  violent  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the  oppoate  views  of  doctrine 
wluch  then  agjitoted  the  church.  The  .bishop  of  this  city,  whose  name 
was  Rabulas,  (see  above,)  and  who,  before  this,  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  odier  Syrian  church-teachers,  had,  at  a  later  period,  attached 
himself  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  patriarch  Cyrill ;  and  he  associated 
himself  with  tiie  most  violent  sealots  against  that  which  went  under  the 
name  <^  Nestorianism,  insomuch  that  he  even  ventured  publicly  to 
pronounce  the  anathema  on  those  venerated  teachers  of  the  Syrian 
dmrch,  Diodorus  an4  Theodore.  He  met  with  a  determined  resistance, 
however,  from  many  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  from  the  presbyter 
Ibas,  a  person  who  stood  in  high  estimation,  and  to  whom  the  teachers 
of  the  above-mentioned  Persian  school  attached  themselves.  The  latter 
were  banished  by  the  tyrannical  Rabulas ;  and,  by  their  means,  first  a 
tendency  favorable  to  Nestorianism  was  introduced  into  Persia.  Still 
more,  however,  did  the  presbyter  Ibas  himself,  by  his  famous  letter  to 
the  bishop  Mares  or  Maris,  of  Hardaschir,  in  Persia,  and  by  translat- 
ing the  works  of  Theodore  and  Diodorus  into  the  Persian  cnurch  lan- 
ffoage,  which  was  the  Syriac,  contribute  to  difiuse,  if  not  a  predilection 
for  Nestorius,  yet  an  aversion  to  Cyrill,  and  a  tendency  of  doctrine, 
with  which  zeal  for  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  might  easily  be  associated. 
In  this  letter  to  the  bishop  Maris,  he  appears  by  no  means  as  a  friend 
of  Nestorius.  He  says  that  this  latter,  as  well  as  Cjrrill,  had  given 
offisnce  by  his  controversial  writings.  He  blames  him  for  having  drawn 
down  accusations  on  himself  by  his  attack  on  the  name  ^iStokoc,  applied 
to  Mary ;  as  in  truth  all  the  moderate  Orientals  were  agreed  on  this 
pmnt  with  Ibas.  But  yet  he  spoke  with  more  rancour  against  Cyrill, 
whom  he  accused  of  teaching  the  oneness  of  nature  of  the  deity  and 
humanity,  and  of  falling  into  ApoUinarianism. 

When  Ibas  wrote  this  letter,  the  above-mentioned  trealy  of  coalition 
had  been  concluded  betwixt  Cyrill  and  the  Orientals.  Ibas  announced 
it  with  great  triumph  to  his  friend :  be  regarded  the  confession  of 
fiidth  laid  down  by  the  bishop  Cyrill  as  a  recantation  on  his  part,  —  as 
a  token  of  the  victory  of  pure  doctrine,  and  of  tiie  universal  restoration 
of  tranquillity.^ 

Very  soon,  no  doubt,  he  must  see  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  related  above  ; 
for  he  himself  had  in  truth  a  great  deal  to  suffer  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, until  he  was  justified  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  from  the  en- 
thusiasts for  the  doctrine  of  Cyrill.  In  the  meantime,  he  became,  in 
435,  the  successor  of  Rabulas,  as  bishop  of  Edessa.  By  his  means, 
probably,  the  seminary  for  Persiim  church-teachers  was  reestablished, 
and  it  reg^ed  once  more  its  former  influence.   The  persecutions  which 

iThe  fingmentof  this  tetter  is  in  the  Acta  QwiciLCawk  act  XHirdahLtt 
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Ibas  afterwardfl  bad  to  soflbr  firom  tibe  imIoIb  «f  Um  ommito  pnij, 
and  the  belumor  of  this  party  under  the  gidda&ce  of  a  fooacmraii  all 
ihia  would  of  oo&rse  be  omy  suited  to  confinu  the  Panam  flii  iathiii  in 
tiieir  predilection  for  the  oppreaied  parij,  to  whieii  ifaey  bad  aftaahad 
tbemselTes. 

But  the  individual  who  contributed  moat  to  firand  and  aatalfik  Ae 
Nestorian  church  inPer^  was  Barsumaa,  one  of  thoae  Penan 
who  had  been  driven  away  by  the  bishop  Rahnlas.  Htslong  and 
labors,  firom  435  to  489,  as  bishop  of  the  dty  of  Nisibia^  ave  him  Ika 
best  opportunity  for  this.  Althoii^  the  accounts  of  later  Jacobite  b» 
toriansy  especially  such  as  Abulpbaragius  and  Bariiebneos  of  the  18& 
century,^  respecting  the  artifices  he  is  said  to  have  OTiplojed  to  detH>> 
mine  the  Peraan  kmg,  PheroieSi  in  favor  of  his  own  piurty  and  agpHDit 
the  dominant  church  of  the  Roman  empire,  do  not  i^pear  to  be  alta- 
geiher  worthy  of  credit ;  yet  there  can,  at  least,  be  no  doiohi  Hmk 
political  reasons  must  have  moved  the  Pernan  kin^  to  &vor  a  aepaia> 
tion  of  the  Christians  of  their  kingdom  from  the  Christiana  <^  the  Bomai 
empire,  and  Baisumas  doubtiess  mig^t  skilfully  turn  these  reaaoas  t» 
the  advantage  of  his  own  partgr. 

When,  in  the  year  496,  Babseus,who  was  one  of  this  party,  beoaaMi 
as  patriarch  of  Seleuda,  the  head  of  tibe  Persian  churdi,  he  held  a 
ajriiod,  by  which  the  Nestorian  church-party  was  completehr  orgaaiaod. 
fi  became  distingmshed  also  from  the  rest  of  the  Oriental  ehnrdh,  hf 
allowing  Inshops  and  presbyters  to  marry.' 

The  Greek  emperor  Zeno  broke  up,  it  is  true,  in  tiie  year  489,  the 
Persian  seminary  at  Edessa,  on  account  of  its  Nestorianism.  The  con- 
sequence of  this,  however,  was  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  Uialns, 
where  it  could  freely  develope  itself  under  the  Peruan  government, 
and  only  flourished  so  much  the  more.  From  this  school  arose  others 
among  this  church  party ;  and  through  many  centuries  it  contributed 
to  di^ise  great  enthusiasm  for  Christian  knowledge  and  theolopcal 
culture,  and  particularly  for  biblical  studies,  to  which  tiie  smrit  of  a 
Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  had  given  the  incentives ;  and  the  I^estoriaa 
churches  became  an  important  instrument  of  difiuuung  Christiantty  in 
Eastom  Asia. 

The  same  was  true  also  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  Mo> 
nophyfflte  party.  In  Egypt,  the  native  country  and  proper  home  of 
this  sect,  it  ever  continued  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  But^ 
when  tiie  emperor  Justinian  sought  to  enforce  there  as  elaewheie  iho 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  appoint 
those  as  bishops  there  who  were  devoted  to  the  doctrinal  system  of 
that  council,  the  Monophysites  of  this  country  renounced  their  coonefr 
tion  with  the  dominant  church,  and  maintmed  themselves  as  an  inde* 

Endent  sect,  under  their  own  patriarchs.     Their  party,  after  all  that 
d  transpired  before,  must  have  been  the  most  numerous  one.    Af 
the   Egyptian  church  was  the  nK)ther  of  the  Ethiopian,  this  state 


^  Bee  e^JcdallT  the  eztracti  from  them,  Aiwmimi  bibl  orienteL  T.  HL  P>  L CSSLia 
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of  tiungs  vould  natarallj  have  an  influence  also  on  the  chnrch  in 
Eihiopia. 

QQie  Monophyidte  ohuroh  developed  itself  with  more  freedom  in 
Armenia.  Tlie  persecutions  wa^ed  against  die  Monophysites  probably 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  msurrection  of  the  province  of  Greater 
Armenia,  which  facilitated  the  conquest  of  this  coimtry  b^  the  Persians. 
To  the  Persian  ruler  Ghosroes,  the  separation  of  his  new  Christian  sub- 
jeots  from  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire  would  of  course  be 
welcome,  and  he  was  desirous  of  confirming  it.  Under  him,  Nierses, 
the  first  bishop  or  catholicus  of  the  Armenian  church,  held  a  synod  at 
Tluven,  in  586,  at  which  the  Monophymte  system  was  confirmed,  and 
the  anathema  pronounced  on  the  Chalcedonian  council. 

The  credit  of  having  done  most  to  preserve,  establish,  and  extend 
tibe  Monophysite  party  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  belongs  to 
ft  man  distinguished  for  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
liad  devoted  himself,  for  enterprising  activity  and  a  courage  that  des- 
pised all  dangers.  In  those  regions,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  clergy, 
of  which  the  emperor  Justinian  had  found  means  to  deprive  them,  the 
Monophysite  party  was  threatened  with  becoming  gradually  extinct, 
when  certain  imprisoned  bishops  of  this  sect  united  together,  and 
ordained,  as  the  general  metropolitan  of  their  church,  the  monk  and 
presbyter  Jacob,  from  the  cloister  of  Phasitla  in  the  district  of  Nisibis, 
a  man  inured  to  deprivations  and  hardships,  and  of  unshaken  firmness 
and  constancy.  With  great  rapidity,  and  not  without  many  dangers, 
he  traversed,  under  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,^  the  Syrian  provinces  and 
those  adjacent ;  he  confirmed,  by  his  exhortations,  the  oppressed  party, 
and  ordained  clergy  for  them  ;  he  gave  them  a  superior  m  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch ;  and  labored  for  them  himself,  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  until  A.D.  578,  as  a  bishop,  probably  at  Edessa.  From 
him  proceeded  the  name  of  Jacobites,  which  was  applied  sometimes  to 
the  whole  sect,  sometimes  to  a  part  of  it  only. 

The  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  however,  in  which  the  Monophysite  sys- 
tem had  originated,  could  not  fail  of  soon  becoming  the  source  of  inter- 
sal  divisions  among  themselves  —  that  spirit  which  turned  away  from 
living  Christianity,  and  would  fain  confine  the  essence  of  faith  to  these 
or  the  other  dogmatic  formulas.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  nature  of 
Christ,  for  the  ss^e  of  which  they  had  separated  from  the  dominant 
okorch,  still  contained  matter  enough  for  dialectical  disputes;  and  the 
differences  which  now  began  to  be  discussed  among  themselves,  showed 
how  completely,  notwithstanding  the  controversy  had  originally  a 
deeper  foundation,  men  had  finally  lost  themselves  in  wilful  disputes  about 
terms  and  phrases,  without  any  disposition  to  understand  one  another 
in  respect  to  the  conceptions  attached  to  them.  Thus  in  fact  it  came 
about,  that,  amidst  these  controversies,  many  among  the  Monophysite 
party  agreed  in  their  doctrinal  views  with  the  adherents  of  the  Chalco- 
donian  council,  except  that  they  always  substituted,  instead  of  two 

1  From  this  drcnmstanoe  it  is  said  he  reoeiTed  IIm  nuaame  Al  Baradai— Bandsos, 
themanin  ragi. 
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natures  in  one  pexwm,  one  natore  in  one  peteon.  Kiiib  flie  pttrij  «f 
Severufl  at  AlezaDdria  maintained,  that  deity  and  famnanitj,  iMm^ 
nnited  in  one  nature,  yet  retained  unaltered  die  attribatea  eoneqpoad- 
ing  to  thmr  proper  easence ;  and  they  agreed  flierefiMne,  in  dna  nqieeti 
with  the  doctrinal  concepti(»i8  of  the  Chaleedonian  oonnciL  Stefdiaiioj^ 
aomamed  Niobes,  (]Si6^  or  Ni^^,)  an  Alexandrian  riietorieiaaor  aofiUiL 
found  something  inconastent  in  this  view,  indged  from  the  pontioQ  of 
Monophjsitism ;  and  he  became  the  founder  ot  a  ^Bstinet  party^  vhe 
vere  called  Niobites. 

This  disputed  questbn  was  extended  to  tilie  spiritual  and  ootponal 
attributes  of  Christ's  humanity.  Seyerus  maintained,  oonforauly  l» 
his  principles,  and  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Dnophystea^  tiia 
doctrine  of  Phthartodocetism  in  opposition  to  Julian  of  HaUcamaaras. 
Themistius,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria,  who  belonged  to  the  party  oC 
Seyerus,  in  iqpplying  this  princi{de  to  the  soul  of  Christ,  fell,  m  troIlL 
into  the  same  species  of  Agnoetism^  which  had  already  been  denouoM 
aa  heresy  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

By  the  eontroyersdes  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  theologians  of 
file  dominant  church,  the  study  of  dialectics  was  greatly  promoted  ia 
fiieir  theobgical  schools ;  and  this  study  found  abundant  nourishment 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who,  still  earlier  than  this,  had  by  maay 
been  united  with,  or  eyen  preferred  before  Plato.^  Dialectical  aentor 
ness  was  thus  excited ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  it  should  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  wasted  upon  such  unprofitable  investigationSi 
and  could  only  moye  within  the  contracted  circle  of  the  church  aystea 
of  doctrine  then  in  yogue.  Yet  trained  in  the  midst  of  this  sect  were 
two  men,  eminently  distinguished  for  freedom  and  origmality  of  mind. 
One  of  ^em,  the  learned  and  acute  John,  sumamed,  on  account  of 
his  literary  activity,  the  laborious,  (6  ^irovor,)  lived  in  the  last  times 
of  the  sixth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  an 
Apologist,'  and  a  zealous  polemical  divine.^  While  he  was  intending 
to  attack,  with  his  Aristotelian  dialectics,  the  adherents  of  the  Chalee- 
donian council,  and  was  thereby  led  to  employ  the  conceptual  dete^ 
minations  of  Aristotle,  after  a  very  inadequate  manner,  in  explaining 
and  unfolding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as,  it  is  siud,  had  been  dona 
already  by  Ascusnages,  a  learned  Monophysite,  at  Constantinople, 
be  drew  upon  himself  the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  edde  of  his  own 
party.    He  was  wishing,  namely,  to  show  his  opponents,  that,  if  thsj 

1  Aa  early  ftB  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen-  *  He  wrote  against  Ptodns  and  JamtiS- 
tary,  Libanins,  in  speaking  of  sach  as  had  chos.    Against  the  work  of  the  latter,  ia 
eome  from  the  schools  of  Athens,  mentions,  defence   of  image-woTship,   fbotiu  («e 
ia,  connectkm  with   the    cloak,   not   the  Cod.  215)  was  not  entirely  aatisfied  witk 
Academy  and  Flato,  but  the  Lyceum  and  this  work.    Did  Philoponos  periiaps  ex- 
Aristotle.    See  Libanius*  Discourse  Ilpdf  press  himself  on  this  occasion  against  im^ 
todf  dc  rifu  iraideiav  dh-dv  LsnoKu^uvrac.  ges  after  the  same  manner  aa  the  Moo^ 
Vol.  III.  ed.  Beiske,  p.  438.    So  in  fact  the  physite  Xenayas  1     See  \'ol.  H  p.  S95. 
Armenian    Dayid,  who  was  edacated  at  *  In  his  Commentary  on  the  histoir  of 
Athens,  Introduced  the  study  of  Aristotle  the  Creation,  he  attadced  with  the  Anslo* 
bto  Armenia,  near  the  dose  of  the  fifth  telian  logic>  particolariy,  Theodore  of  Mop* 
eentoiy.    See  Memoires  snr  la  rie  et  les  luestia. 
emyragef  de  David,  par  C.  F.  Neumann, 
7kKii,.18». 
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teig^t  tiie  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  must  necessarily  sap- 
pose  abo  two  hypostases.  To  make  this  oat,  he  distingoii^ed,  as  an  Ana- 
totelian,  the  twdbld  employment  of  the  tenn  natwre  (fvocc.)  By  thia 
was  ondeiBtood  either  the  universal  conception  of  the  kind,  (the  eUor 
I»iwi6cfurw>,)  or  nature  in  the  concrete,  the  individual  beings  in  which 
the  univei^  was  expressed  and  coined  into  particular  existence,  (the 

Ikoahararoi  tw  fvoewc  iinp^Vj  the  dro^.)      NoW,  whcu  men  Spokc  of  twO 

natures  in  Christ,  they  cerUunly  did  not  understand,  by  the  divine  ni^ 
tare,  the  common  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  Logos,  one  of  the  three 
hypostases,  in  which  the  community  of  the  divine  nature,  as  of  the 
divine  essence,  was  contained.  Even  in  speaking  of  a  human  nature^ 
the  human  nature  in  general  was  not  here  meant ;  else  it  would  be 
nacessury  to  say,  that  the  Logos  united  himself  with  all  the  men  who 
ever  had  lived  or  who  ever  would  live,  for  all  these  certainly  belonged 
to  the  universal  conception  of  the  kind  ;  but  an  altogether  determinate 
human  nature  was  meant,  with  which  alone,  among  all,  the  Logos 
united  himself  in  this  manner.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that,  in  this 
employment  of  it,  the  term  ^v<7ic  was  perfectly  identical  with  the  term 
int6aTua4(^  and  that  accordingly,  in  supposing  two  natures,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suppose  also  two  hypostases  in  Christ.^  Now,  by  fixing 
upon  such  comparisons  as  these,  which  Philoponus  employed,  his  ene- 
mies might,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  accuse  him  of  making  the 
conception  of  the  divine  essence  a  mere  conception  of  the  kind,  and  of 
thus  falling  into  Tritheism.  To  the  very  same  result  came  the  school- 
man Gilbert  of  Poictiers,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  like  employment 
of  Aristotelian  formulas. 

The  second  of  these  men,  Stephanus  Gobarus,  (iri^avoi  6  yopapo^^^  be- 
longs also  to  the  party  founded  by  Philoponus.  We  know,  it  is  true, 
of  but  one  book  under  his  name,  from  the  liist  of  its  contents  by  Photius  ;^ 
bat  this  suffices  to  signalize  him  as  a  man  of  rare  freedom  of  spirit  for 
these  times.  While  others  aimed,  for  the  most  part,  simply  to  point 
out  the  common  church  tradition  in  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  while  the  differences  among  them  were  willingly  kept  out  of  view  ; 
this  man,  on  the  contrary,  ventured  to  bring  together  the  opposite 
affirmative  and  negative  decisions  of  the  ancient  church-teachers  on 
doctrinal  and  exegctical  questions,  in  some  cases  on  important  points, 
under  twenty-five  heads  ;  and  among  these  were  to  be  found  several 
exprescdons  of  venerated  fathers  of  the  church,  which  at  that  time 
might  well  appear  offensive.  Certain  it  could  not  have  been  his  object 
in  this,  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  church  tradition. 

As  it  was  frequently  the  case,  that  in  opposition  to,  or  along-side  of, 
the  dialectic  bent,  a  mystical  tendency  developed  itself  in  theology,  so 
it  happened  also  among  the  Monophysites.  A  cloister  at  Edessa,'  in 
Mesopotamia,  had  for  his  head,  in  the  last  times  of  the  fifth  century,  aa 

^  See  the  interesting  fragment  from  the  '  From  these  districts  came  also^  the  En- 
polemical  work  which  Philoponus  wrote,  chites,  (see  yoI.  IL  page  000,)  in  whocs 
entitled  6  6uuTijrTi^,  the  arbitrator ^  in  Johan-  mysticism  a  ^ood  deal  of  a  kindred  character 
nee  Damascenos  de  lueresibna.  maj  be  found. 

*  Cod.  ass. 
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abbot  b^  (be  name  of  Bar  SudtaQi,  irho  &ad  boned  ImnMSP  in  tioioiob 
ways  with  that  mjstic  theology  iffaieh  alwaTB  formed  one  of  tiiegRwnd^ 
tendencies  of  the  Oriental  Monachism,  ana  ftam  which  had  proeeeded 
the  writings  &bricated  m  the  name  of  Dion jrins  th^  Areopagne;  aata 
flM^t  he  appeab  to  the  writings  of  a  ceitun  Hierotheoa,  whom  llie 
Pseado-Dionjsius  calls  his  teacher  J  He  stood  at  first  en  inliiiiall 
terms  with  the  most  eminent  Monophjsite  teachers,  and  waa  r^ 
highly  esteemed  by  them.  Bat,  as  his  mystic  theokgy  came  into  ooifc- 
ffict  with  the  church  doctrine,  he  drew  upon  himselTthe  moat  tioMI 
attacks.  Espooring  the  peculiar  riews  of  Mooof^ysi&m,  and  noHf 
particnlariy  as  they  were  apprehended  by  the  party  of  Xenayaa,  h6 
maintained  that,  as  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Crnost,  are  one  fiTiM 
essence,  and  as  the  humanity  formed  one  nature  witii  the  godhead  b 
Christ,  and  his  body  became  of  like  essence  to  the  divinity,  (was  dei^dO 
so  through  him  aU  &nen  beings  should  also  be  exalted  to  nmty  win 
God,  in  this  way  would  become  one  with  (}od  ;  so  that  God,  as  Pad 
expresses  it,  should  be  all  in  all. 

if  it  is  true,  as  it  is  related,'  that  on  the  walls  of  his  cell  were  fouid 
written  the  words,  "  All  creatures  are  of  the  same  essence  with  God ;  ^ 
we  must  suppose  that  he  extended  this  assertion  so  as  to  include  not 
onlj  an  rational  beings,  but  all  creatures  of  every  kind,  and  that  hil 
ilieory  was — as  all  enstence  proceeded  by  an  original' emanataonfitMi 
God,  so  by  redemption  all  existence,  once  more  refined  and  ennobled, 
would  return  back  to  him.  But  the  question  then  arises,  whether  he 
understood  this,  after  the  pantheistic  manner,  as  a  return  to  the  dime 
essence  with  the  loss  of  all  self-subsistent,  individual  existence  ;  (as  it 
has  often  been  observed,  that  mysticism  runs  into  pantheism ;)  or 
whether  he  supposed  that,  with  the  coming  into  existence  of  finite  beines, 
on  also  necessarily  made  its  appearance,  but  that  by  the  redemption  this 
contrariety  was  removed,  and  now  at  length  the  indi>idual  existence 
of  the  creature  should  continue  to  subsist,  as  such,  in  union  with  God* 
Our  mformation  is  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  decide  this  question.* 
As  a  transition-point  to  that  universal  restoration,  he  supposed  a  millennial 
kingdom  of  exalted  happiness  on  earth  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  coune 
of  the  world.    That  he  entertained  the  same  sensual  notions  respecting 

^  In  the  Ffeeodo-IHonTsiaii  writings  cited        *  This,  however,  mfty  perhaps  have  beta 

by  him,  there  were  ^eoXoyuai  aroixeioaeif.  an  invention  of  his  enemies  \  cinee  in  fttf 

fgnmnd-woriu  of  theology,)  and  kpuruoi  they  also  affirmed,  as  the  hiscripiioii  VM 

Pftvoi,  (aUoding  to  love  in  the  sense  of  the  no  longer  to  be  found  in  hit  eal,  he  bsd 

mysticsj    Abnlpharagius  (in  Assemani  B.  erased  it,  when  the  thing  began  to  ba  nobel 

O.  T.  11.  f.  291)  says  that  Bar  Sndaili  fab-  abroad.     The   same  opimon    Is   said  to 

zieated  a  book  nnder  the  name  of  this  Hie-  have  been  exprcHsed  in  hu  books,  only  in  a 

lOlhens,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  pecnliar  more  concealed  manner;  bnl  it  may  be  • 

opinions;   but  he  adds  himself^  that  by  question,  whether  men  did  not  ia^jBl|f  in  thesi 

many  it  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  IBero*  writings  a  sense  foreign  to  ^eir  tme  ooa* 

thens.    It  is  probably  therefore  a  mere  con-  tents,  from  hostile  feeungs  or  from  misooft* 

jectare  of  this  Monoph?site  author,  that  ception. 

Bar  fiudaiU  was  the  writer  of  that  book.       *  See  the  letter  of  the  Monop^yrite  kish> 

It  might  possibly  be,  that  Bar  Sndaili  found  op  Xenayas  to  Abraham  and  OreitQa  pie* 

■B  older  apocryphal  book,  vnder  this  name,  byters  of  Edessa,  in   Aasemaid.    T.  It 

asMiag  the  monks,  and  used  it  in  simport  £'80. 
cT  Ui  dodrinei. 
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this  xnilleimial  reign  aa  Hxe  older  Chiliasts,  we  cumot  assome  to  be 
proved  by  the  accusations  of  his  opponents  without  the  addition  of  more 
aecisiye  testimony.  This  would  not  be  consistent,  at  least,  with  his 
mystic  theology  ;  and  his  mystical  expressions  might  easily  be  miscoih 
strued  by  those  who  considered  them  in  a  hostile  spirit.  But  neither 
are  we  warranted  to  pronounce  the  charge  utterly  £Edse ;  for  combina- 
tions of  a  mystical  ana  a  sensuous  tendency  admit  of  being  psycholog^o- 
ally  explained,  and  are  not  without  example.  Like  the  older  ChiliastSi 
Bar  Sudaili  taught  that  the  Sabbath  of  that  millennial  period  of  resti 
the  Sunday,  answered  to  the  commencement  of  a  new,  higher,  eternal 
order  of  world,  after  the  universal  restoration.  By  means  of  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  sought  to  introduce  his  doctrines  into  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  conmientaries  on  the 
Psalms.  He  boasted  of  higher  revelations,  whereby  the  more  profound 
sense  of  scripture  had  been  laid  open  to  him.  He  called  the  sacred 
scriptures  dreams,  and  his  own  expositions  the  interpretation  of  dreams* 
It  was  assuredly  not  his  intention  by  this  to  disparage  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  but  only,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Theosophists,  to  mark 
their  obscurity  for  ordinary  men.  The  Bible  contained  nothing  bat 
hints,  intimations  of  higher  mysteries,  and  hence  could  be  understood 
only  by  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  communicated  the  intuitions  of  these 
mysteries.  But  when  this  person  was  accused  of  having  declared  all 
sacraments  to  be  superfluous,  as  well  as  all  moral  discipline ;  of  having 
taught  that  each  individual  might  live  according  to  his  own  sinful  lusts ; 
it  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  these  charges  are  laid,  that  they 
mroceeded  solely  firom  an  unjust  fabrication  of  consequences.  Because 
Bar  Sudaili  taught  the  destiny  of  all  would  at  length  be  the  same  by 
reason  of  the  universal  restoration,  it  was  inferred  that,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  then,  nothing  at  all  depended  on  the  different  conduct  of 
men,  and  each  individual  who  continued  to  live  in  his  sins  would  ' 
nevertheless  share  at  last  in  the  same  blessedness  with  all  the  others* 
But  Bar  Suduli  would  certtdnly  have  been  far  from  admitting  the  coi^ 
rectness  of  these  inferences. 

e.  Anthropoloffy. 

From  that  part  of  the  Ghrisdan  system  of  faith  which,  as  we  remarked 
in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  received  its  first  shaping  in  the 
Oriental  church,  conformably  to  its  predominant  speculative  tendency, 
firom  theology  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  we  pass  next  to 
Anthropology,  with  the  development  of  which,  amid  the  contrariety  of 
views  there  appearing,  the  Western  church  particularly  busied  itselfl. 
We  noticed  tJready,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  germs  of  opposite 
tendencies  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrines  connected  with 
this  subject :  from  these  germs,  unfolded  to  more  decided  and  strongly 
marked  opposition  to  one  another,  the  controversies  of  this  period  pro- 
ceeded. As  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the 
redemption,  in  opposing  itself  to  the  delusive  notion  of  a  moral  seli^ 
tiifl5ciency,presappo6eS|(m  the  one  hand,  the  sense  of  monl  insnffioioof^i 
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ft  an  inward  aofainn,  and  the  feeEng  tfMHoe  t^aiillfaig  tf  OeihiM  tf 
tedemptioa ;  on  the  oiher  hand,  fhe  aenae  of  mmrii  fteedflm,  nkidi  i» 
rates  to  itaelf  guilt,  and  appropriatee  the  oAred  TtAaBj/liai^^fk 


CShriatiaidty  announces  itself,  <ni  fhe  one  handi  aa  a  new 
aaoral  ciwtion,  as  a  new  element  of  lift  ehangiiiy  and  ^ennoMiwgte 
•ntire  hnman  nature,  and,  on  the  oHier,  attacMa  xtodf  to  die  IdbMhed 
moral  nature  of  man,  purifies  this  from  all  that  is  fbrjngn,  and  lalniit 

Sinto  itself,  in  order  to  a  free,  harmonioaa  deTdopment  oftts  inridfr 
\!j  of  character ;  so  the  relation  of  CSbrislianitr  to  hnman 
eoiud  make  its  appearance  in  the  dogmatic  cooaeioaflneaB  soi 
more  on  one  of  these  sides,  and  sometunes  more  on  the  otber.  (Ms 
of  these  particular  modes  of  apprehenoon  made  its  appearanee  m 
North  Africa,  through  Tertullian ;  the  otiier,  in  the  Alexandrian  dhnMd^ 
particuhurly  through  Clement  and  Origen ;  while  yet  the  two  modes  of 
apprehension  were  still  preserved  in  union  witn  each  other  hjr  the 
CSiristian  consciousness  lying  at  their  root.  One  of  these  tendebdiSi 
flien,  continued,  generally  spea]dng,  to  be  the  predominant  one  in  the 
Oriental,  the  other  fhe  predominant  one  in  the  Occidental  draroL 
The  sense  of  corruption,  the  consequent  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion in  man's  nature,  of  grace  as  apower  fi)r  the  moral  transfiirmalaoaa 
tiie  corrupt  nature,  this  was  particularly  unfolded  in  the  Western  ckarch; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  however,  tro  church  still  persiirted  inrenrd- 
faig  the  free  moral  self-detormination  as  the  condition  nreeuprpooSl  hj 
fhe  inworking  of  this  higher,  diraie  principle.  In  die  (mental  churdii 
on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  was  also  acknowledged,  it  is  true,  as  a 
divine  communication  of  life,  transcending  the  limite  of  man's  original 
nature :  in  Christianity  there  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  hi^er  divine 
creation ;  and,  proceecung  from  the  first  sin,  there  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  must  be  cured  by  the  redemp- 
tion. It  was  regarded  in  particular  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  sis, 
that  human  nature  had  become  subjected  to  mortality,  to  sensuous 
defects  and  excitoment,  and  to  the  manifold  tomptations  of  mn.^  (See 
voL  L  sect.  S,  p.  614.)  But  although  this  view  of  the  redemptioa 
aa  a  remedy  for  existing  evil  was  not  repelled,  yet  the  view  of  the 
redemption  as  a  new  glorious  creation  was  made  still  more  prominent. 
These  two  diflferent  modes  of  apprehension  corresponded,  in  fact,  to 
two  different  courses  of  culture  pursued  by  the  individual,  according  as 
file  case  was,  that,  either  from  a  strongly  pronounced  consdousness  of 
coilt,  he  came  to  the  gospel  out  of  a  sudden  great  crisis  <^  the  inner 
ffe,  or  had  unfolded  himself  by  a  more  gradual  and  regulated  progress 
within  Christianity  itself,  appropriating  human  nature  from  the  first 
stages  of  its  development,  in  tne  Oriental  church,  it  was  mmplyheld 
to  be  essential  to  affirm  grace  and  free-will  at  the  same  time,  without 
attempting  exactly  to  dcnne  the  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other ;  ft 
was  only  souj^t  carefully  to  avoid  everyfliingthat  mij^iseem  to&vor 
arbitranr  will  on  the  ]paxt  of  Qod  inthe  election  of  men, — an  untoa- 
fitioned  predetommnfaan,  wUch  mi^t  seem  to  impair  the  dbctiine  of 

•^Taaifl|piM'wsnil^^iirttetr,as  ewiMBlftrti^^tihed  firom  tfis 
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tiie  diyine  bve  and  justice,  and  of  man's  freewill.  To  tihe  mode  oi 
treating  these  doctrines  in  the  Oriental  church,  we  shall  retam  again 
hereafter. 

As  examples  to  show  how  these  doctrines  were  apprehended  in  the 
Western  church,  |»*eyious  to  the  breaking-out  of  these  disputes,  we 
will  lay  open  the  systems  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan. 

In  considering  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  prevmled  among  the 
Latins,  it  b  important  to  notice,  that,  in  their  ancient  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  words  ^'  *€>  navrec  ^/tafynv  (Rom.  6  :  12)  were  ren- 
dered, ^^  in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt."  This  furnished  some  apparent 
ground  for  the  representation,  that  all  mankind  sinned  in  Adam; 
ibou^  we  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  the  above  erroneous  trans- 
lation was  ue  only  ground  on  which  such  a  doctrine  reposed.  The 
ground  of  it  doubtless  lay  still  deeper  than  that,  in  facts  and  enigmas 
of  the  moral  self-consciousness  —  in  the  same  which  also  presented  a 
foothold  for  the  various  schemes  of  doctrine  concerning  the  soul's  pre- 
existence.  At  all  events,  however,  this  erroneous  translation  was  the 
means  of  bringing  it  about,  that  the  above  representation  of  all  mankind 
having  sinned  in  Adam  should  be  universally  received  as  an  undenia- 
ble foundation  of  doctrine.  This  proposition,  Hilary  of  Poictiers  makes 
his  starting  point,  when,  in  commenting  on  Matth.  18  :  13,  he  undei^ 
atends  by  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  which  went  not  astray,  the  angels, 
and  ,by  tiie  one  lost  sheep,  mankind ;  inasmuch  as  all  humanity  par- 
took in  the  one  sin  of  Adam.^  As  to  the  way  in  which  this  connection 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  the  sin  of  mankind  is  to  be  conceived,  it  is  a 
point  which  he  explains  no  farther.  But  thus  much  is  clear,  that  from 
this  he  derived  a  sinful  inclination  cleaving  to  all  men ;  as,  for  examploi 
where  he  speaks  of  sins  to  which  men  are  led  by  the  bent  of  their 
nature.^  Accordingly  he  says,  that  by  baptism  we  are  delivered  from 
ihe  sins  of  our  birth,  are  separated  from  the  propen^ties  of  our  progen- 
itcmi,  and  lay  aside  the  old  man  with  his  sins  and  his  unbelief.^  AU 
moral  evil,  however,  Hilary  seems  to  refer  to  the  sensuous  nature ; 
while  in  the  soul  he  recognizes  the  indestructible  image  of  6od.^  Thus 
the  contrariety  betwixt  the  inner  and  the  outer  man  is  to  him  no  other 
than  that  betwixt  spirit  and  sense.^  To  him  all  men  appear  standing 
in  need  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  by  reason  of  the  moral  defects  wluch 
eleave  to  them.  *^  The  works  of  righteousness,"  says  he,  ^^  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  deserve  perfect  bleasedness,  unless  the  mercy  of  Otod^ 

^  Commenter.^  Matth.  JLVUl.  f  6.  Oris  *  Thus  he  says  of  Job :  Formatns  intm 

via  homo  iDtelligendiis  est,  et  sub  homine  matris  TnlTam  et  per  yirtatem  Oeatoiia  in 

vtoo  miiTenteafl  sendenda  est    8ed  m  anios  sobstantia  animn  ad  Dei.  sai  imagiBem  flg^ 

Adm  eiTore  omne  hominiim  genus  aberra-  uratiifl,  enm  qni  ex  ificremento  aeeeerit  pn^ 

vfL  fectrnn  editi  corporis  oongemifldt,  in  400 

*  Ad  h«e  no8  Titia  natnne  nostra  propel-  sibi  in  malis  secnli  et  infimitatjbtts  iearma 

Hi  InMinctns.    Traet  in  Pa.  I.  ^  4.  Titiisque  Tivendnm  sit    In  Pa.  CXDC  ^  It. 

^In  Mattb.  X.  4  24.    Ab  or^is  nottm  *  Cam  interior  homo  spiritns  open  desid- 

pcoeacis  atqne  anctoribas  scparamnr,  a  jptir  enit,  exterior  rolnptatee  eofporia  oonettpte* 

tris  et  matris  afiectionibns  dissidemns,  vete-  cH.    In.  Pi.  CXXI^  f  9. 
nok  earn  peocatb  atqne  faSdelitate  ioa 
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in  those  cases  where  the  will  was  bent  on  righteotumeBSi  also  forbore  to 
impute  those  faults  which  proceed  from  the  fluctuation  and  inconstanej 
of  the  human  passions."  ^  Human  mutabilitji  dependence  on  d^  in- 
constancy of  the  affections,  precludoi  according  to  Hilary,  the  pofiobiEtT 
of  perfect  virtue.  In  comparison  with  God^  no  man  can  oe  eaUea 
0ooa.  There  is  no  perfect  virtue  but  that  wUch  remains  uncbangeaMj 
we  same.  In  man  we  can  speak  only  of  relative  goodness :  in  single  mo* 
ments  a  man  may  be  called  good,  either  with  reference  to  his  intentions 
or  to  his  actions ;  but  this  is  not  an  abiding  state  with  him — a  view  of 
the  matter,  we  must  allow,  which  proceeds  from  a  somewhat  saperficisl 
way  of  considering  it,  since  in  moral  life  the  individual  momento  do  nob 
admit  of  being  thus  insulated  from  their  connection  with  the  whde. 
^'  Human  passions,"  says  he,  ^^  vary  by  alternation :  thus,  for  examploi 
bv  injuries,  man  is  irritated ;  by  fear,  he  is  disturbed  ;  by  love,  he  is 
differently  affected  ;  by  hatred,  he  is  impelled,  etc.  But  still,  in  the 
moments  when  our  will  or  our  act  is  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  that  we  should  be  what  we  are."  ^  The  words  of  Christ,  that  he 
was  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,  he  ex* 
pisdns  as  follows :  Our  Saviour  would  thereby  have  us  to  onderstand, 
that  as  he  was  come  in  behalf  of  all,  so  all  must  see  themselves  to  be 
sinners,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  salvation  which  is  through  him.*  So 
he  says,  ^^  Bv  faith,  that  is  obtiuned  which  the  law  could  not  bring  to 
pass ;  &ith  alone  justifies."  ^  But  justification  is  manifestly  to  be  un- 
derstood here  in  the  objective  sense.  Accordmg  to  this,  then,  we 
might  suppose  Hilary  would  have  been  unwilling  to  admit  the  posd- 
bility  of  a  righteousness  consistmg  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  ThiSi 
however,  is  not  his  opinion.  We  find  here  a  want  of  clearness  in 
respect  to  the  conception  of  the  law,  which  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see, 
presented  a  foothold  for  Pelagianism.  Failing  to  distinguish  the  two 
different  modes  of  apprehending  the  law,  first  according  to  its  eternal, 
divine  matter,  its  spirit  and  essence ;  and  secondly,  the  law  in  its  pa^ 
ticular,  Mosidc  form,  in  the  outward  statutes  of  this  politico-theocratical 
constitution,  the  law  expressed  in  commandments  having  reference  to 
outward  actions,  — failing  to  distinguish  and  hold  apart  these  two  Af- 
ferent applications  of  the  conception,  and  having  his  mind  fixed  on  the 
last-mentioned  reference,  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  the  standing 
ground  of  a  righteousness  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  by 
which  one  might,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  Christ,  attain  to  a 
certiun  stage  of  blessedness,  and  the  standing  ground  of  the  hi^er 

^  Non  eniiD  ipsa  ilia  jostids  opera  safflci-  pore,  licet  per  natnras  infinnitatem  denrnta- 

ent  ad  perfectas  bcadtadinis  meritum,  nisi  tioni  bonitatis  obnoxiis,  non  adimitnr  nokk 

misericordia  Dei  etiam  in  hoc  jostitis  toI-  bonos  nos  vel  tnm  esse,  cam  snmns.   la 

nntate  hamanamm  demntationam  et  mo-  Ps.  LIL  4  11. 

tuum  vitia  non  repntet    In  Fs.  LI.  ^  23.  '  Omnibus  Tenerat    Qnomodo  ergo  not 

'Iddrco  perfecta  bonitas   in  nullo  est,  se  jnstis  venisse  didt?    Eruit  eno,  qnOws 

^nia  earn  natuFalium  pertorbadonnm  inoen-  necesse  non  ent,  at  Teniret  ?    Sed  nemo 

tiTa  dematant    Sed  tamen,  cum  in  bonita-  jostns  ex  le^  est    Ostendit  ergo,  inaneni 

tit  somas  yel  volnntate  vel  gestis,  non  pos-  jostitiflB  esse  jartantiam.    In  Biatth.  DC  4 1 

somas  yel  tanc  non  hoc  esse  qaod  somas.  *  Bemissom  est  a  Cbristo,  qood  lex  laxare 

Et  qoamTis  imperfecti  ad  id  simos,  nee  non  poterat;  fides  enim  sola  joslificat    la 

■emper  id  limiu,  quod  tamen  famns  in  tern-  Katth.  V  DX  f  e. 
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righteousness  by  faith,  which  could  he  communicated  only  through 
Christ.^  In  proof  of  such  a  standing  ground  of  righteousness  by  the  law, 
he  refers  to  the  words  of  Paul,  (Rom.  10  :  5,)  in  which,  we  must  allow, 
he  applies  a  meaning  altogether  opposed  to  the  thou^t  of  the  apostle  ;* 
as  if  he  intended  to  say,  that,  on  the  standing  ground  of  law,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  man  to  really  fulfil  it  by  works,  and  thus  attain 
to  life.  But  this  nustake  grew  out  of  his  neglecting  to  distinguish  the 
sense  of  the  word  according  to  the  original  connection  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  the  application  given 
to  it  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Over  agsdnst  the  laborious  and  painful  right- 
eousness of  the  law,  and  the  sin-burdened  life  of  the  world,  he  places 
the  gentle  yoke  of  Christ,  under  which  the  practice  of  goodness  is  made 
easy  by  love  ;  though  in  this  case  he  fails  rightly  to  explain  how  this 
is  connected  with,  and  grounded  in,  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  new 
Christian  life.  "  Those  who  painfully  struggle  along,"  says  he,  "  under 
the  difficulties  of  the  law,  and  those  who  are  burdened  with  the 
sins  of  the  world,  Christ  calls  to  himself ;  and  he  promises  to  make 
their  way  easy  and  their  burden  light,  if  they  will  but  take  his  yoke 
upon  them,  that  is,  subject  themselves  to  his  commands,  and  come  to 
him  under  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  cross  ;  because  he  is  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  they  shall  therein  (by  submitting  to  his  commands) 
find  rest  to  their  souls :  holding  out  the  allurement  of  an  easy  yoke  and 
a  light  burden,  that  he  may  bestow  on  those  who  believe  on  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  good.  And  what  easier,  what  lighter  burden  is 
there  than  this  ;  to  take  delight  in  abstaining  fh)m  sin,  in  willing  what 
is  good,  in  loving  all  men,  in  hating  none,  in  attaining  to  things  etema!, 
in  not  being  carried  away  by  things  present  and  temporal,  in  being 
unwilling  to  do  to  others  what  you  would  not  choose  to  suflfer  yourself  ?  •  ** 
Now  the  only  thing  made  prominent  here  is  the  standing  ground  of  a 
new  and  higher  moral  knowledge  ;  yet,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must 
take  from  other  passages  the  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  imparted 
by  Christ  ;  nor  should  we  neglect  to  notice  the  sacramentum  crucis,  of 
which  mention  is  here  made.  Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  presupposes 
the  communication  through  Christ  of  a  new  principle  of  divine  life  — 
which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  justitia  fidei,  —  to  justification  in 
the  subjective  sense  ;  since  he  constantly  admits  the  necessity  of  a  co> 
Operation  of  grace  and  free-will,  in  order  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
Christian  life. 


^Nec  ambignam  est,  eos  in  yiventiain  tollant,  mandatomm  scilicet  snornm  pn»- 

libro  esse,  qui  antea  sine  nUo  Christi  cogni-  cepta  suscipiant,  eomque  sacramento  emda 

tkme  pie  in  lege  Tersati  omnia  prsscripta  adeant,  qui  corde  hnmilis  et  mitis  sit,  et  in 

legis  impleverint    Scribuntnr  aatem  in  li-  his  animabns  snis  requiem  inveniant;  jogi 

bro  jostornm,  qaibns  justitia  Christns  est  snavis  et  levis  oneris  blandimenta  propo- 

factns.    In  Ps.  LxVlil.  \  24.  nens,  nt  credentibns  ejus  boni  sdentiam 

*  In  the  passage  jost  dted :  De  qnibns  pnestet,  quod  solos  vppe  novit  in  Patre.  Bt 
■ocnndnm  legem  apostolus  Panlos  ita  doc-  qnid  jnso  ipsins  soarias,  qnid  onere  leTioa, 
nit :  qnia  qui  fecent  ea,  met  in  illis.  probobiTem  fieri,  scelere  abstiuere,  bonnm 

*  In  Matth.  XI.  4  13.  Legis  deinde  diffi-  Telle,  malum  noUe,  amaie  omne»,  o^sse 
cahatibos  labcnuites  et  peccatis  seculi  onem-  nullum,  SBtema  conseqni,  prsesentibos  non 
tos  ad  se  advocat,  demtunuBqM  se  kbo-  capo,  no41e  infiBne  aHtfi»  qpod  ipsi  tibi  per* 
remoooaqn«pioaiittit|ii  aodo^pujagmm  pAiitiBokitBml 
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Una  he  tuyn^  ^*  As  the  orgum  of  mil's  bodj  eaimok 
iiieir  activity  imless  certain  other  causes  sapervene,  as,  fiar  aaoqikythi 
eye  camiot  see  if  there  be  no  li^ ;  so  the  human  soul  ever  poasMHS 
indeed  the  capacity  of  knowing  Cbd ;  bnt,  milesB  it  reoeiTea  by  ftilk 
the  g^lof  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  inQ  not  attain  to  the  li^  of  that  lomAf 
edge.  Yet  the  gift  of  Christ  is  free  fixr  each  man's  aoeeptanoe^  mi 
that  which  is  denied  to  none  is  bestowed  on  eachi  jnst  so  fiur  as  liainl 
receive  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  li^t  of  the  sou ;  bat  we  mnsi  Img 
after  it,  we  must  labor  to  participate  in  it,  and  then  preserve  it  wiflin 
ns,  by  fiuthful  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.**^  **!(  is  tiba  ea* 
treme  of  My  and  of  impiety/'  says  he  in  another  fbc^f  *'  not  to 
clearly  that  we  live  in  dependence  on  Gh>d,  and  denve  everjdung  f 
God,  and,  in  whatever  we  undertake  or  expect,  to  rehr  cmefly  on 
own  ability,  when  the  truth  is,  that  whoever  has  anything  in  himadf 
can  have  it  only  £rom  God.  To  Gh)d,  then,  must  all  our  hopes  lit 
durected."  He  connders  it  very  important  to  set  forth  distinctly,  that 
an  the  operations  of  divine  grace  are  conditioned  on  man's  free^wiD,-^ 
to  repel  everything  which  might  serve  to  £ftvor  the  notion  <^  a  natoiil 
necesnty,  or  of  an  unconditional  divine  predestination.  He  quotes  Bk 
68  :  6,  to  prove  that  sin  cannot  be  considered  as  any  tlung  innate,  haft 
must  be  referred  to  a  guilty  hardemng  of  the  will  ;^  for  the  godkM 
man  is  here  compared  to  a  serpent  that  stops  its  ear  to  the  Toice  of  As 
dbarmer.  Ever^  day  is  the  word  of  God  held  forth  in  opposition  to 
the  power  of  sm  in  man,  to  ward  off  and  overcome  it  They  vAs 
hearken  not  to  the  voice  of  the  gospel  are  therefore  the  generation  ef 
vipers.^  Expounding  the  scriptures  conformably  with  his  doctrinal  VBt 
terest,  he  could  find  even  in  the  passage,  Rom.  9  :  13,  wluch  is  aUo> 
sether  at  variance  with  lus  fundamental  position,  nothing  else  than  a 
mvine  predestination  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  bent  of 
the  human  will.®  For  the  rest,  it  may  be  gathered  fir^  what  has  been 
said,  how  much  remuned  still  vague  and  self-contradictory  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  Hilary.  There  was  a  necesdty  for  new  developments,  and  a 
more  distinct  presentation  of  oppositions  hitherto  concealed. 

Ambrose  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming  the  intermediate  link  be* 
tween  the  course  of  doctrinal  development  which  had  till  now  prevailed 
in  the  Western  church,  and  the  great  man  from  whom  a  new  epoch 
commences ;  —  namely,  Augustin.  Ambrose  expresses  himself  still 
more  strongly  than  Hilary  on  the  moral  corruption  of  man,  and  its  con* 
nection  wim  the  first  sm.    Thus  he  says :  ^  ^^  We  all  have 


^  De  trhittate,  L  n.  i  85.  tidie  ne  fallat,  ae  tobrepal,  ne  moita^ 

*  Ezpetendiu  est,  promerendiu  est,  et  edam  sab  dinni  nomiiiis  deoniitifttioM 
deincepi  praBceptornm  fide  atque  obserra-  mandetnr,  et  tamen  obstnicto  dessevit  aafr 
tkme  retinendns.  To  the  term  jnvmere%  tn :  ex  qno  aon  obedieoftet  eTangelio  ntiao 
•oooiding  to  the  Latin  qbus  Io<|aendi  of  this  Tiperanun  sant 

period,  the  conception  of  merit,  in  the  strict  *L.  c    Sic  Esaa  alienatos  ab  ulere  srti 

sense  of  the  term,  is  not  to  be  attadied  com  major  mmori  serritnnas,  etism  saAs* 

*  In  ^.  51, 4  sa  qnam  existeret,  nnntiatar,  Deo  fotanB  noa 
*InPs.LvILi8.  Ne litfaim referri po^"  nesdo  rolontatis,  ipso  potins  hoc  sc' 

aet  ad  orisinem,  pnedoratsB  in  his  ad  obedi-  qnam  aliqno  ad  neoessitatem  geollo 

•adnn  voiitntatia  crimen  ezprobrmt  nunqne  peocatL 

•L,e.    Cnm  «  (aatiqiio  siipeBti)  qso*  *  J^pologSa SairSd aUsnw i  71 
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the  first  man ;  and,  with  the  propagation  of  the  nature j  the  propagation 
of  the  ffuiU  also  has  passed  from  one  to  all.  In  him,  human  nature 
sinned."  In  one  aspect,  the  corruption  which  passed  from  the  first 
parent  to  all  his  posterity  seems  to  be  derived  fit)m  the  law  of  natural 
propagation ;  in  another,  a  certam  inherent  connection  seems  to  be 
supposed  between  the  first  member  of  the  human  race,  as  one  in  whom 
the  whole  kind  was  already  contained  in  the  germ,  and  all  the  later 
members  of  the  race  ;  as  indeed  Ambrose  was  i^ready  led  to  this  view 
by  the  phrase  "  in  quo  "  in  the  Latin  version  of  Romans,  5  :  12 ; 
which  expression  was  referred  to  Adam.^  This  idea  was  afterwards  more 
folly  developed  by  the  philosophical  realism  of  Augustin.  Tet  Ambrose 
speaks,  in  other  places,  only  of  the  personal  guilt  which  each  individual 
man  has  to  bear,^  and  derives  from  the  first  sin  nothing  but  the  excite- 
ment to  sin.^  Concerning  grace  also,  as  the  exciting  and  efficacious 
csose  of  all  conversion,  he  declares  himself  still  more  strongly  than 
Hilary ;  but  he  too  supposes  the  operations  of  this  grace  are  conditioned 
by  human  recipiency.  "  Redemption,"  he  says,  "  is  given  gratuit- 
oasly,  not  according  to  the  merit  of  works,  but  according  to  the  free 
■will  rf  the  giver,  according  to  the  election  of  the  Redeemer.  Why  did 
some  of  the  Israelites  attain  thereunto,  others  not  ?  The  latter  did  not, 
because  they  were  for  justifying  themselves  ;  because  they  were  proud 
of  their  worKS ;  because  they  did  not  believe,  and  would  not  acknowl- 
edge grace.  The  elect  attained  unto  it,  because  they  heard  Him  who 
caUed  them,  received  Him  who  came  unto  them.  Since  all  do  not  de- 
ore  to  be  healed,  but  the  greatest  number  avoid  it,  he  heals  those  who 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  healed,  and  forces  no  man  against  his  will. 
The  Lord  calls  the  indolent,  and  awakens  those  who  sleep.  He  who 
comes  to  the  door  and  knocks,  is  willing  only  to  enter.  But  it  is  our 
fieuilt,  if  he  does  not  always  enter,  if  he  does  not  always  abide  with  us. 
That  true  light  shineth  to  all ;  but  he  who  shuts  to  his  windows,  robs 
himself  of  Sie  light  eternal."  *  It  is  true,  however,  that,  in  two 
passages,  Ambrose  expresses  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  refer  all 
that  is  good  in  man,  solely  to  the  agency  of  God  as  the  operative  cause, 
without  mentioning  the  human  self-determination  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion. When  he  says :  ^'  Christ  brings  it  about,  that  that  which  is  in 
and  of  itself  good,  appears  to  be  good  also  to  us ;  for  he  calls  him  on 
whom  he  has  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  who  follows  Christ,  and  is  asked, 
why  he  will  be  a  Christian,  may  reply :  It  so  appears  to  me,  that  I 
most  be  one.  And  by  so  saying,  he  does  not  deny  that  God's  good 
pleasure  has  so  ordered  it ;  for  it  is  by  God  the  will  of  man  is  first 
excited,  for  that  God  is  loved  and  adored  by  the  saints  is  the  effect 
of  God's  grace."  ^ 

1  Exposit  Evang.  Lqcsb,  1.  VII.  p.  234.  «  See  in  V'-  43,  S47y  in  V>.  US,  f  IS.    De 

Potest  et  hie  in  nno  accipi  species  generis  interpellat  David.  1.  IV.  M*      . 

hnnuuiL    Fuit  Adam,  et  m  illo  foimos  om-  *  In  Laeam,  1.  I.  ^  10.    Christos,  nt  id 

net.    Periit  Adam,  et  in  illo  omnes  perie-  qnod  bonum  est,  nobis  quoc^ne  videri  bonom 

mnt  poesit,  openitnr;  qaem  enim  miscratur,  et 

*  ^.  48,  ^9.    In  Die  jndicii  nostra  in  no-  Tocat     £t  ideo,  qni  Christam   scqnitnr, 
bis,  non  aliens  inianitatis  flagitia  pnnieiitiir.  potest  intem»atiis,  cnr  esse  Tolucrit  CnristU 

*  The  Inbricu  dciftiqtteM.  9mm,  ntpommt:  ikum  est  mihL    Quod 
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■  '■..., 

This  passaige  sught,  perliaps,  be  ondeistood  to  nieaii  tihiit  flis  loam 
self-determbfttaony  die  miki  videtuTf  is  aometluiig  free  mfmfy  m$ff9» 
ance,  bat  pioperlj  grounded  in  tlie  detennining  ect  of  ibe  dinne  vil)i 
which  determinea  all  things. 

TUs  diought  comes  out  still  more  sfaron^yin  the  ftOowiog  voide  oiT 
Ambrose  in  the  same  work :  ^  God  calls  those  whom  be  deugu  io 
call ;  whom  he  willy  he  makes  religions."  ^  Now  if  we  underataiia  lliSM 
pssages  as  meaning  that  a  grace  determining  man's  will  witb  intaist 
ible  necessity  is  here  supposed,  then,  inasmonn  as  this  aopponlioa  odo* 
iradicts  the  assertions  of  Ambrose  above  Quoted,  we  must  admit  Ait 
conflicting  elements  entered  into  his  view  ot  the  fidkb ;  as  in  &et  saob 
appearances  sometimes  manifest  themselves  at"  the  jfciak  c£  tnmsi&B 
from  one  stage  of  development  to  another ;  and  as  we  nught  very  natordhr 
expect  it  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  not  an  angim 
and  systematic  divine,  but  spoke  rather  according  to  the  xn<«ienUij 
impulse  of  his  feelings.  But  although  the  freedom  of  the  dime  dee- 
tion  and  the.  creative  agency  of  grace  are  made  particulaily  promineat 
in  these  passages,  still  thev  do  not  imply  any  necessary  ezclumoii  of 
the  state  of  recipiencv  in  tne  individual  as  a  condition;  and,  accoid' 
ingly,  this  assertion  of  Ambrose  admits  of  being  eaaly  reconciled  wQi 
ibe  assertions  first  quoted.'  In  another  place,  at  least,  be  ezpresslj 
supposes  that  predestination  is  conditioned  Dy  foreknowledge.' 

Thus,  it  is  evident  then,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  relation  of  Ambrose 
to  the  Oriental  church-teachers,  the  way,  indeed,  was  already  prepared 
for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  moments  in  the  mode  of  treatiD|2 
these  doctrines.  Yet  the  two  churches,  separated  by  difference  a 
language,  stood  too  remotely  distant  from  each  other  to  come  to  any 
mutual  consciousness  of  this  existing  opposition,  and  to  be  led  bv  it 
into  a  relation  of  mutual  hostility.  The  opposition  was  destined  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  Western  church  itself,  and  there  to  be 
evolved  and  presented  in  lines  so  well  defined  and  strongly  marked,  that 
an  open  contest  between  the  two  opposite  tendencies  would  be  inevita- 
ble. This  first  took  place  when  these  tendencies,  in  such  representa- 
tives of  them  respectively  as  Augustin  and  Pelag^us,  had  unfdded 
tbemselves  to  such  a  degree  of  sharpness  as  mutually  to  exclude  each 
other. 

We  must  speak  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  of  these  two  men ;  and 
we  will  begin  with  Augustin,  oecause  the  development  of  his  iheolog|- 
ical  views  on  the  pomts  now  under  consideration  was  giuded  and  de- 
termined by  causes  wholly  within  himself,  and  depended  on  no  impulse 

enm  didt,  non  negat,  Deo  Tisam,  a  Deo  that  the  mode  of  tparhing  pamed  If 

miini  pnB(>aratar  Toltintas  hominam.    Ut  Ambrose  was  not  withoat  its  mflneocs  as 

enim  Deas  honorificetar  a  sancto,  Dei  gra-  him :  bnt  ho  was  certainlj  not  led  hf  it  lo 

tla  est             ^^  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestiiMtloD ;  fo 

^  In  Lncam  YIL  \  27.  Dens  qnoi  dignat,  ibis  doctrine  did  not  unfold  itMlf  in  Uf 

vocat,  qnos  vnlt,  religiosos  fadt  mind  tiU  a  mnch  later  period.   Besides,  m 

^Angnstin,  in  his  woik  **  de  dono' perse-  the  case  of  a  man  possessed  of  the  inieDecf 

vmatiss**  cites  both  these  passages  or  Am-  of  Anznstin,  the  power  of  sndi  inflosoct 

hrose  as  testimonies  in  favor  of  uie  doctrine  from  abroad  onght  not  to  be  orerrated. 

€f  giaee  wocUsg  alL   it  Buyr  bei  perfai9>i  *  De  ikfe,  L  Y. }  83. 
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derived  from  outward  Opposition ;  while,  on  the  development  of  the 
system  of  Pelagius,  a  man  possessed  of  a  less  ori^al,  a  less  speculib- 
tive  and  systematizing  spirit,  the  practical  opposition  to  those  doctrinal 
views  which  were  akin  to,  or  proceeded  from,  the  mind  of  Augustin, 
had  a  great  influence. 

To  the  tendency  which  we  have  designated  as  the  one  peculiar  to  the 
Western  church,  and  which  we  saw  expressed  particularly  by  Ambrose, 
Augustin  was  inclined  by  the  peculiar  course  of  education  in  which 
his  whole  life  had  been  trained,  and  which  we  have  already  described.^ 

We  have  seen  how  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  violent  conflict  with 
a  fiery  nature,  but  which  struggled  against  the  godlike  in  a  wild  feeling 
of  power,  that  he  attained  to  inward  peace.  Through  many  years 
tossed  one  side  and  the  other,  between  the  ideals  which  attracted  the 
cravings  of  his  spirit,  and  the  desires  and  passions  which  held  him 
chained  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  he  experienced  in  himself  the 
conflict  betwixt  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  From  his  own  inward  experi- 
ence  he  learned  how  to  understand  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Christian,  more  particularly  of  the  Pauline,  doctrine  concerning  man ; 
and  with  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  writings  he  was,  in  fact,  particularly 
occupied  at  the  time  when  that  great  crisis  occurred  in  his  inner  life. 
As  he  found  those  two  great  divisions  in  his  own  life,  —  the  nature 
which,  after  all  the  eflbrts  in  his  power,  still  remained  impotent,  and 
struggled  in  vain  for  holiness,  and  the  nature  subordinated  to  faith,  and 
victorious  over  sin  through  the  power  of  redemption,  —  so  he  found 
once  more  the  same  two  main  divisions  in  the  development  of  hmnan 
nature  as  a  whole.  The  opposition  between  that  which  proceeded  from 
the  nature  left  to  itself  and  estranged  from  God,  and  that  which  camo 
from  the  new  and  divine  principle  of  life  imparted  to  humanity  by  re- 
demption and  regeneration,  this  opposition,  which  he  had  learned  from 
his  own  inward  experience,  came,  from  his  life,  to  be  the  central  point 
of  his  system  of  faith.  As  the  opposites  of  good  and  evil  in  human 
nature  presented  themselves  to  the  notice  of  Augustin  from  the  first, 
it  must  have  struck  him  as  being  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions  — 
Whence,  in  tliat  human  nature  which  feels  itself  attracted  by  the  good. 
which  is  conscious  of  it  as  its  original  essence,  whence  the  evil  in  itf 
This  question  occupied  him  the  moment  his  thoughts  were  awakened 
on  higher  subjects.  The  meditation  of  this  question  conducted  him  to 
Manicheism,  and  with  it  was  connected  his  renunciation  of  Manicheism. 
To  Pelagius,  on  the  other  hand,  this  question  would  be  attended  with 
no  difficulty  at  all.  This  became  the  central  point  for  his  thoughts, 
which  strove  after  systematic  connection  and  logical  consistency.  His 
systematizing  mind,  when  it  had  once  seized  hold  of  a  principle,  was 
impelled  to  unfold  and  to  apply  it  with  the  most  rigid  severity,  not 
shrinking  from  any  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead. 

But  then  we  must  distinguish  different  epochs  and  periods  in  Au- 
gustin's  doctrinal  progress,  departing  from  which,  and  passing  through 
which,  he  first  attained  to  the  last  consistent  development  of  the  doo- 

1  See  page  354  ff. 
▼OL.  n.  48 
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trinal  principles  which  had  flowed  fiem  that  ^eifc  flriM  »  hiainK 
Hfe. 

The  fini  period  eoibraces  the  worin  whiob  he  wiotojAer  hia  bap- 
tism  until  the  first  years  of  his  entering  vpoa  the  dntifla  of  *  inashituf, 
—that  is,  until  about  the  year  894, — his  worka,  dit  moribaa  aeeiBMi 
Oatholie»  et  Manichsaomm,  de  vera  reEfpone,  and  da  libaro  arUtriai 
In  this  priod  of  his  life,  his  Christiaa  experienoe  of  the  seed  laaa 
feels  of  nelp  and  of  redemption  when  he  haa  beooma  coMcioya  ef  Ui 
moral  evil,  and  the  conscumsness  that  the  oommudoo  of  man  intk  Ood 
once  more  restored  by  the  redemption—-  that  grace-— waadia  qxiiigef 
everything  tmly  good  in  man — ^thia  experience  and  fmnnninnanoai  mm 
imited  with  the  idea  he  had  derived  from  PlatotuaBi,  of  the  nla&a 
of  all  good  with  the  primeval  good,  of  all  being  with  the  Siqveine  and 
Abeolate  Being.  The  principle  of  grace  and  of  reagnalion  to  God,  as 
tiia  original  source  of  all  good,  was  the  common  element  between  tbe 
first  period  and  all  the  succeeding  periods  of  his  doctrinal  nrogicsi; 
die  groundwork  from  which  everything  in  his  case  proceeded,  and  m 
whicm  he  framed  his  system  with  an  eveiMncreaung  oonmstenoy.  Bat 
along  with  this  tendency,  there  were  at  that  time  still  other  tendenciei 
in  hu  mind,  which  at  a  later  period  were,  in  part,  aappreaaed  by  the 
entire  and  one-mded  predominance  of  the  main  tendeoej  aboive  d» 
aoribed.  Very  unjusUy  have  Augostin's  anthropological  viewa  beoi 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Manicheism.  His  doctrine  ooncenung 
tiie  moral  corruption  of  human  nature  was  sometlung  entirely  ^Ufiennt 
firom  the  dualism  of  Mani's  philoso]diy  of  nature:  it  grew  not  (as  in 
.  the  case  of  Mani)  out  of  a  confusion  of  tiie  moral  element  widi  the 
intuition  of  nature,  but  out  of  a  simple  fietct  of  the  moral  conscnoosness. 
Bather  it  might  be  said  that  the  consciousness,  early  awakened  in  hii 

C'ofound  soul,  of  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  good  and  evil, 
d  him,  while  endeavoring  to  account  to  himself  for  this  oppootioB 
m  a  speculative  way,  to  Manicheism ;  but  that  the  moral  apprebensioa 
of  this  opposition,  which  forced  itself  with  ever-increasing  strength 
upon  his  mind,  drew  him  away  again  from  Manicheism.  Again,  fioa 
Platonism,  and  directiy  in  opposition  to  Manicheism,  his  theory  unfiMed 
itself,  that  sin  had  not,  as  Manicheism  taught,  a  sclf-subristent  existence 
<tf  its  own ;  but  that,  as  all  existence,  all  true  being,  sprung  fitMn  the 
highest,  the  absolute,  and  is  grounded  in  that,  so  evil  is  nothing  oAer 
than  just  the  subjective  aberration  of  the  created  being  from  the  law 
of  the  Supreme  and  only  true  Being;  is,  in  and  of  itself,  nothing,  not  being, 
the  f<9  ^,  —  but  which,  nevertheless,  the  moment  it  begins  to  act,  most 
subject  itself  to  the  law  of  the  highest  being ;  ^  and  to  this  point  Angus- 
tin  always  firmly  adhered.  Nor  did  he  find  any  difficulty  in  Imngpig 
it  into  harmony  with  his  later  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  united  with  it,  in  this  period,  another  principle,  hj 
which  this  earlier  period  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  later. 
He  attached  great  importance,  in  this  period,  to  the  principle,  diet 

J^  AdefectosabordineiWludiYetmiutbesiibieiTienttotfaesimimi^  Seeen)eci 
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tiie  aboye-mentioned  subjective  aberration  firom  the  supreme  good  could 
not  be  explained  on  ahj  ground  of  natural  necessity,  but  codd  only  be 
derived  from  the  free-will ;  and  that  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
free-win  continued  ever  to  be  the  ground  of  this  aberration  ;  that  the 
eause  of  the  diverse  relations  of  men  to  the  supreme  good  was  ever  to 
be  traced  only  to  the  diverse  bents  of  their  free-will,  which  admitted 
of  no  fiirther  explanation.  The  firm  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  free- 
will as  contradistinguished  from  natural  necessity  was,  in  this  period, 
considered  by  him  of  the  utmost  importance.  Beyond  question,  he 
also  held  fast  to  this  point,  at  least  in  theory,  in  the  later  period  ;  but 
it  was  only  by  a  dialectic  self-deception  that  he  was  enabled  still 
to  unite  it,  in  reference  to  practical  conduct,  with  the  results  of  hit 
later  system. 

The  principles  of  Augustin,  as  they  present  themselves  at  this  point 
of  view,  were  as  follows :  In  the  condition  in  which  man  now  finds 
himself,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  be  good ;  because  he  either  does  not 
know  what  he  ought  to  be  by  his  destination,  or,  if  he  knows  it,  is  not 
able  to  live  conformably  to  his  known  destination.  Ignorance  of  the 
good,  and  the  difficulty  in  practising  it,  these  are  the  moral  evils  of 
hnman  nature  ;  and  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  (rod's  justice,  were 
it  not  a  righteous  punishment.  Sin  is  its  own  punishment ;  so  that, 
when  man  had  the  knowledge  of  good,  and  made  no  use  of  it,  he  there- 
by lost  the  knowledge ;  and  when,  possessing  the  faculty  for  good,  he  did 
not  practise  it,  he  lost  thereby  the  faculty  itself.  If  the  question  now 
presented  itself,  how  does  this  hindrance  to  goodness,  found  cleaving  to 
the  moral  nature  of  all  men,  admit  of  being  reconciled  with  God's  right- 
eous judgment  ?  He  answered :  Man  covdd  rightly  complain,  if  no  one 
had  ever  yet  got  the  victory  over  the  force  of  error  and  of  passion ; 
but  the  truth  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  are  supplied  by  which 
man  may  obtain  the  victory.  God  is  everywhere  present;  and  in 
manifold  ways,  by  the  creatures  who  execute  his  will,  calls  after  man 
who  has  revolted  from  him,  instructs  the  believing,  strengthens  and  sup- 
ports those  who  do  what  they  can.  Inculpable  ignorance  is  not  im- 
Eted  to  man  as  a  sin  ;  but  this,  that  he  does  not  strive  after  better 
owledge':  his  moral  imperfections  are  not  reckoned  to  him  as  a 
crime  ;  but  he  is  justly  culpable  for  the  neglect  of  the  means  lying  in 
his  power.  Augustin  here  supposed,  then,  the  influences  of  divine 
grace,  witbout  which  man  could  not  be  freed  from  his  moral  evil,  to  be 
invariably  conditioned  by  the  subjective  bent  of  the  free-will. 

In  a  work  composed  about  the  year  894,  entitled,  '^  An  Exposition 
of  difficult  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  ^  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  difficult  passage  in  the  ninth  chapter,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  was  especially  employed  by  him  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination,  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  distinctly  unfolding  the 
connection  of  his  ideas  on  this  whole  subject.  He  proceeds  on  the 
principle,  that  all  men  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  alienation  from 
uod,  m  which  they  can  perfectly  bring  to  pass  nothing  that  is  truly 

1  EzpHcatk)  propoiitioiiiiin  ^puunmdam  de  epiitok  ad  Bomaiiw 
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good.  Thekmof  God  is  the  spring  and  fbiAiiam  of  tffl  d^ 
good;  and  to  this,  mancan attamonlrbythdcommniwmtimt rf  tfasBb' 
^  Spirit  As,  then,  he  can  acconifdishnoftinK  good  be&fB  tint  roMwal 
(k  his  inner  Ufe  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  nrntber  ean  he  moriti  bj  aaj 
kind  of  good  wofIlb,  the  grace  bj  wluch  he  is  enred  of  lus  moril  malfr 
dies :  grace  precedes  all  desert.  Bat  on  this  accomity  howeTer^  thne 
is  nothing  like  arbitraj^  will  on  the  part  of  God,  when  he  grfestOBOBM, 
and  withholds  from  others,  the  grace  bj  which  meoi  obtain  aahitioii. 
Men  obtcdn  this  grace  by  £uth ;  and  fidth  is  wholly  the  woxk  of  uhl^ 
In  the  passage  reUting  to  tiie  dunce  of  Jacob  and  the  raeelioQ  of 
Esau,  he  believed,  therefore,  that  he  firand  the  eontraiy  position  to  an 
election  conditioned  on  good  works,  but  not  to  an  election  conditioned 
onfutfa.^  The  apostle  Paul  says — he  remarks — GodtM^Jb  allinafl, 
but  by  no  means,  God  bdieve$9li  in  all.  The  hardening  of  Hiaraok, 
he  explains  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  guilt ;  the  punishment  ci  his  pie> 
Tious  unbelief,  whereby  his  sin  punished  itself. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  way  in  which  Augustan  expreawd 
himself  respecting  these  matters  on  another  occamon,  namely,  at  Ae 
time  when  he  was  dowly  progressing  onward  towards  th»  last  coDdu- 
aion.  In  the  collection  of  answers  ^ven  by  him  to  Tarions  questioos 
nroposed  to  him  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  North  Africa,  in  the  yeir 
088,  and  onward,^  (his  work  de  divends  questiombus  octogbta  tribns,) 
the  answer  to  the  question  relatmg  to  Bom.  9  :  20,  and  what  fidkms 
TQuest.  68,)  probably  belongs,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  contents  of 
vie  answer,  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Starting  on  the  principle,  that  divine  thmgs  can  be  understood  only 
from  the  experience  of  faith  and  in  connection  with  a  sanctified  temper, 
he  asserts  that  the  apostle  here  by  no  means  intends  to  restrain  M< 
piotu  from  inquiring  into  these  things,  but  only  those  who  are  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  well  grounded  in  love,  the  earthly-minded,  those  lAo 
are  for  understanding  God's  counsels  without  being  the  children  and 
friends  of  Qod,  ^^Gleanse  thyself  fix)m  the  old  leaven,"  says  he,  ^^  that 
thou  mayst  be  a  new  dough ;  and  that,  in  so  being,  thou  mayst  be  no 
longer  in  the  childhood  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  need  milk  to  drink,  but 
mayst  reach  the  perfect  age  of  manhood,  and  be  one  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  ssdd,  We  speak  wisdom  among  those  that  are  perfect.  Then  wilt  tfaoa 
discern,  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  order,  the  secrete  of  the  Al- 
mighty concerning  the  most  hidden  deserts  of  souls^ — concerning  grace 
or  justice."  As  it  respects  Pharaoh,  he  then  remarks,  &e  questummsf 
be  easily  answered.  Through  his  earlier  criminality,  in  oppresring  the 
strangers  in  his  kingdom,  he  deserved  that  his  heart  should  he  hardened, 

1  4  6a     Qaod   credimns,  noetnira   est        ^De    animarnm   occnltiasfiiiii  nerilii} 

Qood  antem  bonnm  operamar,  ilLins,  qui  which  donbdess  refen  to  the  hidden  fanm 

credentibas  in  se  dat  Spiritmn  Sanctum.  diaracter,  ere  it  manifests  itself  in  sppw^ 

*  Non  qoidem  Dens  digit  opera,  qua  ipsa  ance — something  whidi  is  known  on^  0 

Iai)^tiir  eom  dat  Spiritnm  Sanctam,  nt  pv  the  diTme  forelinowledge,  nnd  hence  con- 

eantatem  bona  operemor;  sed  tamen  ehgit  ditions   God*s   pforidential   denlinfi  wiA 

Sdem.  men. 

'  So  tlie  tenninos  a  quo  it  fixed  br  him- 
self   BetrBGt.libwIo.l6. 
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80  that  he  could  not  be  moyed  to  believe,  even  by  the  most  evident  mira- 
cleB  of  the  commanding  Ood.  Beyond  question,  he  has  mercy  on  whom 
he  will  have  mercy ;  and  whom  he  will,  he  hardens.  But  this  will  cannot 
be  an  unjust  one,  since  it  proceeds  on  the  most  hidden  relations  of  desert, 
(is  conditioned  by  diem ;)  for  though  sinners,  on  the  ground  of  the 
universal  sin,  constitute  one  mass,  yet  there  is  a  difference  among  them. 
There  is  in  sinners,  therefore,  something  that  precedes,  whereby, 
although  not  yet  justified,  (that  is,  made  just,  sanctified,)  they  are  yet 
made  worthy  of  justification.^  That  still  remains  true,  which  was 
spoken  by  the  apostle,  (Rom.  9  :  16,)  ^^  It  is  not  of  him  that  willetfa, 
mor  of  mm  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  For 
although  one  who  is  oppressed  with  the  lighter  sins,  or  indeed  with  mm 
however  great  in  magnitude  and  number,  may,  by  bitter  sighs  and  many 
pains  of  repentance,  become  worthy  of  Grod's  compassion,  yet  it  is  not 
his  own  work,  since,  left  to  himself,  he  would  perish  ;  but  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  comes  to  the  help  of  his  prayers  and 
his  sorrows.^  It  is  Uttle  to  wiU,  if  Qod  does  not  have  mercy ;  but  God 
does  not  have  mercy,  unless  the  will  has  preceded.  And  since  none 
can  will,  unless  exhcurted  and  called,  (whether  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  soul,  and  in  a  way  not  seen  by  man,  or  from  without  by  the  word, 
or  visible  signs,)  it  follows  from  this,  diat  the  willing  disposition  itself 
18  wrought  in  us  by  God.^  Next  he  says :  '^  But  the  csdhng  which  is 
made  to  individuals,  or  to  single  nations,  or  to  the  whole  race  in  the 
ri^t  point  of  time,  belongs  to  a  high  and  profound  order  of  things." 
To  this  he  reckoned  the  passages  in  Jer.  1:5;  Malachi,  1  :  2  and  8. 
'^  And  this  can  be  comprehended  perhaps  by  those  only  who  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  Tet  this  must 
be  held  fast  with  an  unwavering  faith,  that  God  does  nothing  in  the  way 
of  injustice,  and  that  there  is  no  being  who  is  not  indebted  to  God  for 
all  tliat  he  is."  These  words  might,  indeed,  be  understood  as  referring 
U)  the  mystery  of  absolute  predestination  ;  so  that  Augustin  was  at  that 
time  still  reluctant  to  express  himself  more  openly ;  as  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  explained  this  passage  m  his  Betrctctations.  Tet,  when 
we  take  the  words  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  before,  we 
certainly  cannot  doubt,  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this,  he  did  not  so 
imderstand  it,  but  rather  had  in  his  thoughts  a  foreknowledge  coih 
ditioned  on  a  foreknowledge  of  those  oceultisrima  merita. 

In  this  scheme  of  Augustin,  however,  there  was  a  great  deal  whioh^ 
after  a  more  full  examination  of  all  that  was  contained  in  his  Christiaii 
consciousness,  and  a  longer  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  must  events 

1  f  4.  Venit  enhn  de  occnltiraiinis  meritif,  pomitendi,  Tnisericordia  Dei  dignat  fattitf 

cpda  et  ipti  peocatores,  cum  propter  genenUe  non  ipsios  est,  qui  si  relinqaeretiir,  interireti 

peocatam  anam  massam  fecerint,  non  tamen  sed  miserentis  Dei,  qui  ejtis  pr^bna  dolori^ 

mlla  est  inter  iUos  divenitas.    Pnecedit  Imsane  sabTenit 

Mgo  aliqnid  in  peocatoribos,  qno,  qaamyis  '  Et  qnoniam  nee  Telle  qnisqaam  potesti 

ttoodam  sit  jnstincati,  di^ii  efficiantnr  JQ»>  nisi  admonitas  et  Toestos,  sive  intrfaiiecnti 

tificatione,  et  item  pnecedit  in  aliispeocator^  «bi  nnlhis  bominmn  ridet,  aive  extrinseetti 

flms  quo  digni  sunt  obtnsione.  per  sermonem  sonantem,  ant  per  aliqna 

*^5.     Quia  etiamsi   levioribos  cpisqoe  signa  risibilia  eiBcitar,  nt  etiam  ipsnm  TelM 

peceatis,  ant  certe  qnamtis  grarionbns  et  X^ns  opentnr  In  nobis.    L.  e. 
mnltis,  tamen  mas^  gemttn  el  dokm 
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nally  appear  untenable  to  a  mmd  wHeh  so  eoniiiiilik  iboro  iftax' eon- 
•LBtency  and  unity.  For  in  proportion  as  he  leaned  to  jplaot  a  li^um 
Talue  on  the  essence  and  diimity  of  fioik,^  in  proporten  m  dM  oa^ 


dignity  of  fittik,^  in  prt^MirtKMi 
sided  idea  of  fidth,  which  was  first  apprehended  by  lum  aa  a  Culii4ii 
authority,  came  to  he  gradnally  refinea  and  transfigured  inlo  tlie  idsa 
of  a  Hvmg  faith ;  in  the  same  proportioii  it  must  bMome  dear  lo  Hm^ 
that  £uth  already  presupposed  the  entranoe  of  the  divine  lifo  ialo  tte 
soul  of  man,  that  the  divme  and  human  elements  had  here  already  0Q» 
mingled,  and  that  the  two  could  not  be  set  cStma  one  another  by  a^y 
such  strict  line  of  demarkation.  But,  in  peroeiving  this,  he  ni^  essi^ 
«  run  mto  the  other  extreme,  of  referring  fiuth,Eke  all  ttie  rest»  sdely  Is 
the  divine  agency,  and  wholly  repressmg  the  seUMetermiiuiig  aolM^ 
i3i  the  man.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Theodicee  which  he  had  ei  * 
attempted  to  construct  on  the  groundwork  of  a  predestination 
ditioned  by  foreknowledge,'  could  not  satisfy  his  acute  and 
mind,  in  its  application  to  the  calling  of  nations  and  the  electaonof  indl' 
viduals,  and  &e  ex{danation,  grounded  thereupon,  of  the  ^fficultisB  la 
the  ejMStle  to  tiie  Romans.  To  such  a  mind,  it  would  seem  prefimUs 
to  cut  the  Gh>rdian  knot,  which  could  be  resolved  by  no  human  eqla> 
natiMi. 

And  so  it  appears  in  &ct^  that  Augustin,  within  the  spaoe  of  thrss 
or  four  years,  had,  from  tlie  point  shove  described,  changed  his  way  of 
thinking  on  these  matters ;  since  he  came  to  perottve  &at  the  difiaa 
and  human  elements  did  not  admit  of  bemg  so  severed  firom  eaA 
other  ;  that  a  divine  element  was,  in  &ct,  contained  already  in  fiudi. 
When,  in  897,  he  wrote  his  work  addressed  to  Simplician,  bishq»  of 
Milan,  in  answer  to  various  questions  relating  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Bomans,^  this  turning  point  of  his  dogmatic  bent  first  cl^iily  nnf<dded 
itself  to  the  light.^  He  combated  in  tibis  performance  the  very  theory 
which  he  had  earlier  maintained ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  the 
wav  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  its  untenable  character,  that  tiie  time 
had  not  been  long  since  he  came  to  tins  view,  and  was  seised  with 
the  first  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  new  li^t  which  he  snppoeed  he  had 
found* 

Here  also  Augustin  busies  himself  with  the  explanation  of  those  £9- 
cult  passages  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Bomami  ;^  but 
lus  previous  mode  of  explanation  no  longer  satisfied  hinu  Bat  whenos 
came  it,  that  he  now  explains  these  passages  in  that  sense  which  be- 


1  See  Tol.  n.  sect  I.  pp.  4S4, 435.  groond  of  this  doctrine,  another , 

*  Ab,  for  example,  that  God's  election  of  which  he  hinted  at:  Ezcepta  ilk  ahka£M 

indiTidnals  and  calling  of  nations  was  con-  sapientiss  et  scientia  Dei,  nbi  fbrtassb  «M 

ditioned  on  his  foreknowledge  of  the  war  dwmum  amtilhm  kmgt  Becrdim  laUL 

in  which  they  woald  be  disposed  towards  '  De  diversis  qtuestionibiiai  ad  ftgrfe*"- 

bb  gospel,  if  it  should  be  announced  to  nam  libri  doo. 

them.    See  ep.  lOStoDeogntias:  Qoibiis  «  As  be  himself  ejqpresiea  it,  de  pnedHS- 

omnino   anantiata  non   est,  (sains,)  non  natione  sanctomm,  c  SO.  In  refeieuee  to  thi 

creditori  prasdebantor.    Yet  when  Aofos-  work  abore   mentionea:  Plenios   sttcn 

tin  wrote  this,  in  the  jear  iOS,  be  had  long  ooepi in  mei  episoopatas  eoDotdio,  (|ubodcI 

since  broajght  to  a  completion  his  doctrine  initinm  fidei  donnm  Dei  east  eoonovi  it 

of  predestination:  and  this  answer,  therelbre,  assimii. 

eottUL  no  lonserhaTe  satisfied  him;  and  he  ^L.'LQjBmtLlL 
had  already  m  rescrre,  from  the  Mndiqa 
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yond  question  must  first  offer  itself  when  no  regard  is  had  to  the  con- 
nection and  aim  of  the  epistle,  and  made  them  the  groundwork  of  his 
Mjsiem,  althou^,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  had  explained  the  same  pas- 
sages according  to  the  system  which  he  supposed  he  had  derived 
Gcom  the  whole  doctrine  of  scripture  ?  Assuredlj,  we  must  look  for  the 
Dttose  of  the  different  impression  which  these  passages  now  made  on 
his  mind,  to  the  change  in  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  that  grew  out 
of  his  inner  life.  It  is  now  clear  to  him,  that  Paul  supposes  neither  an 
Section  of  (rod  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  nor  an  eleo- 
Ikm  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  works  growing  out  of 
iuih  ;  for  Paul  in  fact  lays  stress  on  the  assertion,  that  God's  election 
Boade  a  difference  before  the  children  were  bom,  before  they  could 
bebeve,  as  well  as  before  they  could  do  anything.^  Moreover,  the 
dissert  of  faith  does  not  precede  God's  mercy  ;  but  it  presupposes  this 
nercy  ;  and  faith  itself  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  God's  grace.  Paul,  in 
Rom.  9  :  11,  certainly  does  not  set  the  works  of  man  over  against 
fittth,  as  tiie  ground  of  the  calling  ;  but  he  sets  the  calling  over  against 
iroriu.  The  calling  of  God,  therefore,  is  here  the  first  cause.  Faith 
presupposes  the  calling.  But  whence  comes  it,  then,  that  the  call  by 
ttie  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  by  outward  circumstances,  which  pave 
ihe  way  for  this,  comes  to  some  and  not  to  others  ;  and  that  the  same 
influences  from  without,  make  a  different  impression  on  different  men. 
My,  a  different  impression  on  the  same  men  at  different  times  ?  The 
almighty  and  all-wise  God  could  find,  in  reference  to  the  different 
atetes  of  men,  those  means  of  influencing  them,  which  must  make  an 
impression  on  them  with  inward  necessity,  so  that  awakened,  drawn, 
iimched,  and  enlightened,  they  would  follow,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  resistance  against  the  grace  operating  upon  their  will.^  We 
■inst  say,  doubtless,  man's  willing  is  nothing  without  the  divine  mercy ; 
but  in  nowise  can  we  say,  God's  mercy  and  grace  are  nothing  without 
aan's  willing  ;  since  God  would  find  means  of  moulding  every  human 
w31y  in  the  way  precisely  suited  to  the  character  of  each.  On  whomso* 
«rer  he  actually  has  mercy,  whomsoever  he  actually  chooses,  him  he 
calls  in  the  way  which  is  so  befitting,  that  the  subject  is  irresistibly 
imwn  by  him  who  calls,  though  he  follows  with  freedom.^  Neither  is 
Angustin  satisfied  any  longer  to  explsdn  the  hardening  and  the  conse- 
^pent  rejection  of  one  as  opposed  to  the  election  of  another,  as  a  judg- 
ment specially  drawn  down  upon  the  individual  by  his  own'  sin; 
far  (Jod's  almighty  power,  he  supposes,  could  assuredly  find  the 
means  to  operate  upon  eveiy  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  same  insen- 
abUity  exists  everywhere  alike,  tSl  God  moves  the  heart  of  man  by  his 
piace. 

Thus,  then,  Augustin  comes  to  the  result,  that  all  men  are  found  in 
flie  same  state  of  condemnation ;  the  reason — not  why  QoA  plunges 

1  8i  non  de  operibiu,  qnm  non  erant  in  esset,  at  et  moTerentnr  et  intelligerent  e( 

Boadnm  natU,  nee  de  fide,  quia  nee  ipea  aeqaerentnr. 

fnt  *  CujiM  antem  miseretor,  ric  earn  voeal, 

*  Poeaet  ita  rocare,  qnomodo  illii  i^ptnm  qnomodo  icU  eicongrnMe,ntvo«inteinaott 
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•mne  to  destrootioD,  which  is  altogoiiiflr  «fin  from  Godfs  hoMaaw  ad 
love — but  why  he  does  not  resone  some  firam  tibs  deilniclioa  bto 
which  all,  bj  the  guilt  of  the  fiist  nii|  hwa  fidlen  aoeosding  to  Ckd'ft 
righteous  jadgment ;  but  out  of  Ub  fim  knre  has  merey  on  oliiin,aBd 
oidk  them  by  his  gnuse  to  erexlastiiig  life — tibe  reaaon  cf  tiua  liaa  k 
the  secret  and  hy  us  incomprehennbia  comiseh  of  Ae  Ahoi^itj«  Bol 
to  this  we  must  ever  hold  fiut,  namelyy  that  God's  juaiiee  oaimot  ba 
impeached,  although  the  exercise  aiid  range  of  it  mav  ampaM  tta 
measure  of  our  knowledge.  Yet,  even  |M»x»ding  to  tae  anialogj  of 
human  relations,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  imostioe,  who  aoooidiiig  to 
his  pleasure  renuts  the  debts  of  one  man^  while  he  xeqinroa  pajnesk 
firom  another. 

Smce,  as  appears  from  what  has  now  been  said,  Augostin  had 
completed  his  doctrinal  system  on  this  particular  side,  more  tiiaa 
ton  years  before  the  opinions  of  Pehi^ns  excited  any  paUic  conli^ 
▼ersj^,  it  is  clear  that  oppositioh  to  PeUgius  could  not  have  ™fl"«»M^ 
him  in  formbg  it.  Wim  more  propriety  may  it  be  said,  thai  ojqxisitiiii 
to  such  doctrines  as  those  of  Augu8tin,or  to  the  practacal  eonseqaenaas 
idiich  through  misconstruction  or  abuse  were  derived  fieom  aaeh  doe- 
toines,  had  no  small  share  in  leading  Pelag^ns  to  form  such  a  system  as 
he  did.  The  Pela^an  tendency  is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  place,  to 
,  oertain  latent  germs  which  were  the  undetected  source  of  maw  views 
and  opnions  prevailing  in  the  church ;  and  next  it  was  called  forth  bjr 
the  struggle  to  oppose  various  errors  of  practical  life  which  had  beoons 
widely  spread.  And  then  it  sometimes  hiq>pened  that  the  tendenej 
of  Pela^us,  and  the  errors  to  which  it  was  opposed,  proceeded  ficam  tai 
same  principle,  and  were  but  different  branches  springing  firom  the 
same  root.  To  explain  the  first  of  these  remarks,  we  discern,  in 
that  tendency  which  separated  the  Christian  life  firom  its  connection 
with  the  one  centre  which  should  sustain  the  whole  of  it,  fit>m  Ae 
ringle  reference  to  Christ  as  its  source  ;  in  the  isolation  and  undue  ex* 
altation  of  what  belong?  to  the  human  side,  the  over-valnation  of  hut 
man  doing ;  the  separation  of  the  moral  element  fix>m  ite  connectkn 
with  the  common  root  of  all  Christian  life ;  in  the  fimd  fimcy  of  a  pe^ 
fection  going  beyond  what  the  law  demands,  transcending  otdxauj 
Christianib^ ; — in  a  word,  we  discern  in  all  that  which  called  forth  tho 
leaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  it  appeared  in  Jovinian,  the 
incipient  germs  of,  or  point  of  attachment  for,  the  Pela^an  element 
But  history  allows  nothmg  to  remain  covered  up  and  concealed*  False 
elements,  which  have  imperceptibly  attached  themselves  to  Christianiiy 
in  its  process  of  unfolding  what  it  contains,  must  cast  off  their  envdope, 
expand  to  the  open  day,  and  fully  express  themselves,  that  they  may  be 
everoome  by  the  pure  Christian  principle.  Such  is  the  significanoe  of 
the  tondency  of  rela^us  in  the  course  of  the  church  devebpmenk 

Pelaj^us  was  a  monk  of  Britain.^    The  fact  of  his  bdng  trained  and 

1  He  bore  the  fonuune  Pelagfaig  Brito,  to  eoonti  of  Muriu  Merealor,  FhMw;  laA 

Aitiiigttifh  him  from  Another  mdiWdiul  of  Ontsins,  menUon  thie  ae  h»  native  oooaajl 

tfie  tame  name»  (tee  Ansnatin.  epw  1S6  a4  sad  the  ^ot  that  Jerome  (pnaAit  eomaiah 

ftaUam.)  lIoraoTer,  tbe  concnmat  a^  tMr.iaJeraiiiaa)oiflaldm8coiQnmpahl^ 
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educated,  both  in  that  particular  country  and  also  in  Monachism,  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  his  doctrinal  views.  As 
the  British  church  was  derived  oripnally  fjx)m  the  Oriental,  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  various  ways  the  connection  between  them  continued  to  be 
maintained.  Pelagius  was  a  ditigent  student  of  the  Oriental  church- 
teachers  ;  and  the  form  in  which  he  found  Christian  anthropology  ex- 
hibited in  these  writers,  corresponded  with  the  peculiar  development  of 
his  own  inner  life. 

Pelagius  differed  from  Augustin,  as  in  the  whole  stamp  and  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  so  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  course  of  his  early  educa- 
tion and  training.  He  did  not  possess,  like  Augustin,  that  mighty 
nature  which  could  not  otherwise  attain  to  peace  but  by  passing  through 
many  devious  wanderings  and  hard  conflicts.  His  was  a  feebler, 
more  limited  nature ;  but  one,  too,  which  could  more  easily  develope 
itself  in  a  smooth  and  gentie  course  —  could  more  easily  be  controlled 
and  conducted  to  its  destined  end.  He  was  not  possessed  of  the  pro- 
found, speculative  spirit  which  we  find  in  Augustm  :  his  predominant 
faculty  was  a  sober,  discreet  understanding,  joined  with  moral  earnest- 
ness. In  learning,  he  was  Augustin's  superior.  An  earnest  striving 
after  moral  excellence  had  inspired  him  from  the  first ;  ^  and  his  improve- 
ment had  been  quietly  progressive.  It  was  not  from  some  great  crisis 
of  the  inner  life,  not  through  a  violent  conflict,  that  he  had  attained  to 
the  fsdth,  or  to  the  determination  of  consecrating  his  whole  life  to  God ; 
but,  without  his  being  conscious  of  any  opposition  to  its  influences, 
Christianity  acted  as  an  inward  principle  on  his  moral  development. 
He  did  not  have  to  contend  with  a  wild  and  fiery  natural  temperament, 
nor  with  desires  and  passions  peculiariy  predominant.^  Nor  was  he 
thrown  into  any  of  those  storms  of  outward  life,  in  which  he  might 
have  been  called  to  engage  in  a  special  struggle  with  himself;  for  he 
led  a  silent  life  in  the  midst  of  studies  and  monastic  ascetism.  While 
it  was  the  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  among  the  monks 
belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  human  natures,  the  striving  afler  moral 
ideals,  by  which  they  sought  to  mould  and  fashion  their  inner  life,  ex- 
cited a  more  profound  self-contemplation  and  led  to  a  deeper  self-knowl- 
edge ;  and  while  these,  struck  with  the  feeling  of  opposition  between 
what  they  saw  in  their  own  inner  life  and  those  ideals  which  inspired 
them,  sought  from  God  manifest  in  Christ  the  removal  of  this  opposition, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  their  deep-felt  need ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  intuition  of  these  ideals,  which  seemed  to  them  only  a  reflex  of 

bns  pnegraTatnm  does  not  invalidate  this  acquired  nniTersal  respect.   He  says  of  him, 

testimony ;  for  the  North  Britons  and  the  (de  peccatonim  mentis  et  remissione,  1.  IIL 

Scots  were  not  always  very  carefully  distin-  c.  3,)  Istum,  sicut  eum  ani  noyemnt,  lo- 

gaished.    His  name' might  also  be  a  mark  qnuntur,  bonum  ac  prsedicandum  vimm. 

of  his  country,  eyen  though  the  English  llle  tam  egregie  Christianns,  —  and  in  cp. 

legend,  that  he  bore  among  his  own  coun-  186  he  writes  concerning  him :  Kon  solum 

trymen  the  name  of  Morgan,  were  without  dileximus,  verum  etiam  ailigimas  eum. 

foundation.  ^  For  this  description,  indeed,  we  can  cite 

^  Augustin,  the  warm  but  candid  oppo-  no  histori<»l  authorities,  so  very  little  if 

ncnt  of  Pelagius,  is  assuredly  the  witness  known  by  as  respecting  the  life  of  this  man; 

most  worthy  of  confidence  for  the  (act,  that  bat  we  take  the  tiiipre8tio&  of  him  from  hie 

Magiat,  by  his  rigid  life  ai  a  wiBk,  had  docttiaee  aad  wilSlDgt. 
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their  own  moral  nature,  by  the  saccessfbl  resoltB  of  their  Mcetio  dBsd- 
pline,  bj  the  consciouBness  of  a  power  of  will  to  oyercome  theralfair^ 
ments  of  sense,  were  only  led  to  feel  th^  own  moral  atr^igtti,  and  to 
confide  in  their  own  moral  efibrts.  It  easily  came  to  be  the  piedomi. 
nant  thoaght  with  them,  how  &r  the  man  mi^t  adyuiee  towards  pei^ 
feotion  bj  a  self-active  development  of  the  germs  of  goodness  lying  in 
his  own  moral  nature,  by  the  superior  energy  of  the  wUl,  by  seUkxmtroL 
It  easily  happened,  too,  that  in  the  outward  ascetism  of  the  monastie 
life,  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  sensual  impulses,  the  tme  nature  of 
inward  holiness,  of  the  disposition  which  has  its  root  in  love,  was  over* 
looked ;  that,  in  watching  against  the  individual  outbreaks  of  an,  mooka 
neglected  to  pay  any  attention  to  its  secret  springs,  and  so  fiiiled  in 
respect  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matth.  12:  29.  Thus  they  mig^t 
be  led  to  believe  they  had  produced  great  outward  results  by  human 
efforts,  while  the  radical  evil  was  as  br  from  being  cured  as  ever.  As 
it  regards  Pelagius,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  at  least  without  qualification, 
that  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  him.  On  the  contrary,  in  this 
respect  he  is  an  example  of  the  better  moral  spirit  of  Monachism. 
His  letter  to  Demetrias,^  avirgin  who  had  been  OHisecrated  as  anun,  testi- 
fies how  important  he  felt  it  to  be  to  warn  men  against  the  aberratioDS 
of  the  ascetic  spirit,  involved,  though  unconsciously  to  itself,  in  hypoc- 
risy, and  concealing  spiritual  pride  under  the  mask  of  humility ;  to 
warn  them  against  a  tendency  which,  while  it  combated  particular  sins, 
thought  it  might  indulge  in  others  with  the  less  reserve.^  He  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  mock  humility  which  covers  spiritual  pride, 
from  the  true  humility  taught  by  Christ.  Very  justly  he  says  of  his 
contemporaries  in  this  regard :  "  Many  pursue  the  shadow  of  this  virtue, 
few  its  real  substance ; "  and  he  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  picture,  taken 
doubtless  from  the  life,  of  the  mock  holiness  of  those  who  assumed  the 
outward  guise  of  humility.  ^^  It  is  very  easy  to  wear  miserable  clothing ; 
to  salute  one's  acquaintance  in  a  lowly  manner ;  to  put  on  the  show  of 
humility  and  meekness  by  a  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes;  to 
speak  in  a  low  and  feeble  voice,  so  that  one's  words  can  scarcely  be 
heard ;  to  sigh  frequently,  and  with  every  breath  call  one's  self  a  sin- 
ner and  a  miserable  wretch ;  ^  and  if  offended  but  by  a  trifling  word, 
suddenly  to  lift  one's  brow,  throw  back  the  neck,  and  change  those 
submissive  tones  into  a  frantic  shout>  A  different  sort  of  humility  is 
that  which  Christ  teaches,  who  exhorts  us  (Matth.  11 :  29}  to  foUow 

^  Written  in  the  year  415,  when  he  was  in  Chriatas  docnit  homilitatem,  in  qtUL  mm  sft 

Palei»tine,  and  with  reference  to  the  contro-  tuperbia  incinsa. 

Tersics  which  were  then  goin<i:  on,  although  *  Perfacile  est  enim,  aliqoam  restem  htt 

they  are  not  here  expressly  mentioned.  here  contemptani,8alatare  sabmisiiiis,  incU- 

^  See  e.  f^.  p.  67,  cd.  Semler.    Nos  (proh  nato  in   terram  capite  ocalisqne  dejectiii 

pndor)  quadam  dilcctionc  pcccati,  com  in  hnmilitatem  ac  mansnctndinem    poUicerii 

qaibasdam  ostendimus  qaandam  vim  natn-  lenta  voce  tcnoiqae  aennones  infringeiVt 

no  nostrs,  in  aliis  omnino  torpoacimns.   p.  tospirmre  crebrins,  et  ad  omne  verbam  pec* 

69.    That  abstincntia  and  jejuniom  were,  catorem  et  misenim  se  clamare. 

with  many,  'nothing  else  than  nmbracnla  ^  £t  si  Tel  levi  sennoae  offensof  titi  ooo- 

Titioram.    On  p.  74  he  lays  respecting  ha-  tinao  attollere  saparaliam,  levare  oerrieeDi 

Bility :  PrsMapoe  tamen,  fictAm  hamilifatem  et  delicamm  illom  oris  tonnm  iimno  ft* 

fiigiens,  illam  Bectartt  qa»  Tera  eit,  quya  pente  damora  mntan. 
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his  example — that  pattern  of  trne  humilitj,  under  which,  as  he  telk 
us,  no  pride  lies  concealed."  ^ 

And  now  if  the  sense  of  sinfulness,  which  is  an  essential  element  ot 
the  Christian  consciousness,  freque;[itl7  offered  itself  to  him  under  this 
hypocritical  form  and  in  this  lying  caricature,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  he  might  be  misled,  by  his  disgust  at  it,  to  overlook  the  profound 
truth  which  also  lay  at  the  bottom. 

But  still  Pela^us  was  not  free  from  the  errors  of  the  monkish  mor^ 
ality,  by  which  the  system  of  morals  was  divorced  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  system  of  faith.  He  was  entrammeled  in  the  no- 
tion, which  was  so  common  among  the  monks,  being  connected  with 
their  vague  and  obscure  notions  respecting  the  moral  law,  that  man  can 
advance  still  fisurther  in  Christian  perfection  than  the  law  requires,  by 
practising  the  consilia  evangelica  (so  called)  —  the  quantitative  meth* 
od  of  estimating  moral  worth.^  Neglecting  to  consider  that  the  Chris- 
tian  principle  embraces  the  whole  alike,  and  leaves  room  for  nothing 
else  to  be  admitted  as  a  determining  principle,  he  distinguished  what 
was  commanded  from  what  was  forbidden,  what  was  permitted  from 
what  was  recommended  as  an  object  of  higher  perfection  —  which 
Ifttter  consisted  precisely  in  abstaining  from  what  was  permitted,  and 
80  entitling  one's  self  to  a  higher  reward.^  Starting  from  this  position, 
he,  too,  became  a  zealous  opponent  of  Jovinian,  defending  against  him 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  different  grades  of  merit  and  of  Christian 
perfection,^  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  precepts  and 
counsels  (prsecepta  and  consilia.)  He  controverted  the  position  main- 
tained by  Jovinian,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  renouncing  the  world, 
which  is  the  common  duty  of  all  Christians — but  one  precept  in  reli^ 
tion  to  the  giving-up  of  temporal  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which,  circumstances  allowing,  was  the  duty  of  all  alike.^ 
Ardentiy  zealous  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity  in  ethics,  the  "precepts"  and  "counsels,"  he  was  led  to 
recommend  in  a  particular  manner  the  study  of  the  Bible,  pointing  to 
it  as  the  only  source  from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  perfectly  the  will 
of  God.^    But  though  he  exaoiined  with  the  strictest  conscientiousness 


^PnBcipue  fictnm  bamilitatcm  fugiens, 
illam  sectare,  qtue  vera  est,  in  qua  non  sit 
snperbia  inclusa. 

*  See  ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c.  9.  Snpra  le- 
eem  facere,  amore  perfectionis  supra  man- 
data  conscendere. 

'Prohiberi  qusedam,  prsecipi  qusdam, 
concedi  aliqua,  nonnuUa  suaderi.  Prohi- 
bentur  mala,  preecipiuntur  bona,  concedun- 
tnr  media,  perfecta  suadentur.  And  re- 
specting the  two  latter  points:  Duo  vero 
reliqua,  quorum  unum  conceditur  et  suade- 
tar  aliud,  in  nostra  potestate  dimissa  sunt, 
Qt  ant  cum  minori  gloria  concessis  utamnr, 
ant  ob  majus  prsemium  etiam  ea  quA  nobis 
permiaea  sunt,  respuamus.    Cap.  9. 

*  On  2  Corinth.  9 :  6.  Contra  JoTinianiim 
etiam  hie  locna  facit,  ubi  meritonim  gradns 
eMC  monatraiitiir;  aad  on  Fhilipp.  3:  18, 


19.  Potest  et  de  Joviniani  studiis  accipi,  qui 
jejuniorum  afflictiones  et  omnem  corporii 
cruciatum  in  luxuriam  etcpulas  converterit 

*0n  1  Corinth.  13:  3.  Quod  illomm 
sententiam  destruit,  qui  renuntiandum  re- 
bus seculi  certo  tempore,  persecutione  co* 
gente,  Yoluntesse  prseceptum,  ut  et  apostolis 
gloriam  toUant,  quod  non  volnntarie  fece- 
rint,  sed  inviti,  et  nostri  levi  perfectos  Tanot 
constituant,  qui  rem  alterius  temporis  frustra 
nunc  voluerunt  exercere.  Item  aliter :  No- 
tandum  quod  contemptus  mundi  martyrio 
comparetur,  contra  eos,  qui  illud  de  evangelic 
variis  argumentis  nimntur  exsolvere,  ubi 
dicitnr  ad  divitem :  Vade,  vende  omnia  qjam 
babes  et,  da  panperibns. 

*  Thus  he  writes  to  Demetrias :  In  scrip* 
taris  divinis,  per  quas  solas  jpotes  plenam 


6T6  nLAmm. 

eyery  mdividual  passage  in  ihe  New  Testament  felatiiiff  to  monii; 
though  he  reoommend^  the  exact  and  literal  oheerfaneeet  all  ChnsA 
commands,  and  inveighed  against  the  aUegoriung  stnfli  bj  wlaeli  it 
was  attempted  to  bring  ihe  words  of  Chiist  into  a  fixreed  aceoimaedfr 
lioii with  toe  rolmg  manners  of  theworld;^  yetheeouldiiotpeiieMbs 
below  the  surface  into  the  more  profoand  depths  of  the  CbrntiaB  sja- 
tem  of  ethics,  into  its  peculiar  essence,  its  internal  comieetion  nd 
nnity ;  because  he  seisea  the  parts  in  too  insulated  a  manner,  witkoat 
ffrasping  the  whole  new  principle  fi>r  shaping  the  woild  and  kmasn 
ufe,  which  lies  in  Christianity.  He  fiuled  of  aaeing  the  eonneetkm  be- 
tween faith  and  life  as  it  is  presented  in  the  New  ^ratameni.  HeneSi 
there  was  this  difference  betwixt  Angostin  and  Pelagjias,  ttiat  while  Urn 
one  could  rigbUj  understand,  in  the  semMHum  the  mount,  every  An|^ 
precept  in  its  unity  with  the  whole,  according  to  the  sjorit  of  it,  and 
found  therein  no  separate,  poeutive  commands;*  Pela^us,  on  the  oHmt 
hand,  everrwhere  held  &st  to  the  letter  of  the  individual  precepts,  anl 
so  took  in  its  literal  sense  the  prohibition  of  the  oadu' 

In  order  to  exfdain  the  peculiar  doctrinal  tendency  of  PelagjooM,  we 
must  take  particular  notice  also  of  the  opposite  tendencies  agunit 
which  he  contended.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  his  case,  inasmueii 
as  he  was  not  led  by  any  creative,  speculative,  or  dogmatisng  qdiitof 
his  own  to  form  a  new  system ;  but  his  efforts  were  determined  and 
shaped  by  a  present,  practical  interest,  to  guard  agunst  certain  emis 
which  seemed  to  lum  injurious  to  morality.  Thus  he  was  led  to  elabo- 
rate his  Y^uliai^  scheme  of  doctrine.  He  contended  against  the  doo- 
trinal  tendencies  of  his  time,  only  so  far  as  certain  practical  consequen- 
ces of  a  hurtful  kind  seemed  to  him  necessarily  to  flow  from  them :  by 
this  he  was  induced  to  enter  upon  his  doctrinal  investigations  and  dis* 
tinctions ;  and,  in  msdnly  following  this  practical  interest,  he  did  not  evea 
go  so  far  88  to  unfold  in  their  whole  extent,  and  to  trace  to  their  ulti- 
mate grounds,  the  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  his  doctrinal  tenets. 
Next,  by  virtue  of  his  truly  earnest  moral  zeal,  he  was  led  to  regard  it 
as  specially  incumbent  on  him  to  combat  the  worldly  Christianity  of  his 
times.  We  everywhere  see  in  him  a  man  filled  with  pain  and  indig- 
nation at  the  moral  depravation  of  the  great  masses  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians in  his  day.  Thus,  in  his  remarks  on  2  Corinth.  12 :  20,  he  ex- 
claims :  ^^  What  would  tiie  apostie  do,  if  he  happened  on  our  times, 
when,  in  comparison  with  other  vices,  such  things  are  not  conadered  to 
be  sins  at  i^  ?  "  ^  He  sought  to  remove  the  grounds  of  excuse  wluch 
served  as  props  of  their  immorality  to  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  without  considering  themselves  bound  to  pursue  a  Christian 
course  of  conduct.  Among  these  belonged  that  distinction  of  S|nrita- 
al  and  secular,  respecting  the  injurious  influence  of  which  we  have 

^  On  2  Corinth.  3:6.  Si  pnecepta  yelis    metriad.  c.  19 ;  Hilar,  ad  Angnstin.  tft,  15i 
aDfigorioe  intelligere,  omnem  virtatem  eo-       ^Qiiid  faceret,  si  noatrit  temporibos  adis- 


nun  evacoanfl,  onmiboa  apentisU  Tiam  de*  Teniret,  qnibos  ad  oomparationem  aUonfli 

fiaqiiendL  criminnm  itta  se  patantar  qnideBi  em  pet* 

"Sea  above.  ToL  Up.  194.  eatal 

'Quittai JaMttnoiiJiinra.   Ep.adl)e- 
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already  spoken ;  {bough  in  one  sense  Pelagios  himself  supported  it  by 
his  doctrme  of  a  perfection  transcending  ordinary  Christianity.  ^  la 
combating  this  distinction,  when  employed  as  an  excuse  for  immortdify 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  budness  of  the  world,  he  says,  in 
expounding  Ephesdans  4 :  4,  5 :  '^  It  would  be  well  for  those  persons 
to  study  what  is  here  s^dd,  who,  tied  to  the  business  of  the  world,  sup- 
pose they  may  be  allowed  to  sin,  though  others  may  not ;  when  the 
truth  is,  all  are  baptized  into  the  same  body,  have  received  the  same 
spirit,  and  are  called  to  the  same  hope."  ^  He  felt  constrained  to  dis> 
sent  from  such  as  seemed  to  imagine  that  by  a  mere  outward  participa- 
tion in  the  sacraments  they  were  already  sure  of  salvation,  as  well  as 
from  those  who  reposed  on  the  opus  operatum  of  faith  —  that  outward 
and  superficial  notion  of  faith,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  wasjdready  so 
widely  spread  in  the  church.  So  in  remarking  on  1  Cor.  10 :  1,  he 
says,  that  no  one  might  so  rely  on  the  fact  of  his  having  been  baptized, 
or  having  partaken  of  the  Holy  Supper,  as  to  imagine  that  God  would 
indulge  him  in  committing  sin,  the  apostle  brings  forward  this  example 
from  the  fathers,  to  show  by  it  that  these  rites  will  indeed  then  be  truly 
profitable,  when  the  commandments  are  obeyed.^  And  the  words  in 
Ephes.  5 :  5,  6,  he  applies  to  those  who  imagined  faith  alone  to  be 
si^cient ;  that  he  who  possessed  faith  and  had  been  baptized  could 
not  perish,  however  he  might  sin.^  Next,  as  there  were  those  who 
comforted  themselves  in  their  vicious  life  with  the  doctrine  of  a  purga- 
tory, flattering  themselves  that,  in  Virtue  of  their  orthodox  creed,  they 
would  finally,  at  least,  be  saved,  after  having  passed  through  that 
painful  process  of  purification  after  death,  Pelagius,  in  explaining 
1  Corinth.  3 :  13,  a  passage  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  doctrine^ 
sought  to  deprive  them  of  this  support,  by  demonstrating  the  ground* 
lessness  of  that  exposition,  and  proving  that,  even  in  this  passage,  the 
fire  of  hell  is  meant,  which  the  vicious  should  not  escape.^  And  hence 
he  deemed  it  so  important  to  maintain  the  eternity  of  punishments,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  explained  all  such  declarations  of  scripture  as 
being  nothing  more  than  intimidating  threats  against  sin.^  Further- 
more, as  these  persons  excused  themselves  by  pleading  the  corruption 
and  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  affirmed  that  living  up  to  the  di< 
Tine  commands  was  something  too  difficult  for  feeble  man,  Pelagius,  to 
deprive  them  of  these  supports  of  moral  indolence,  endeavored  to  show 

^Unde   diligentioB   legere  debent  hnnc  homo  Christ!  baptisma  conseqnatar,  qnam- 

locaiQ  hi  qni,  in  sccnli  occnpationibus  ligati,  '  vis  pcccet,  periro  non  potest    Comp.  what 

putant  sibi  licerc  peccare  et  aliis  non  licere,  he  says  on  1  Corinth.  6:9. 

cmn  omnes  in  unum  corpus  baptizati,  eun-  *  ^on  hie,  at  qaidam  putant,  in  igne 

dem  spiritum  acceperint,  et  in  una  spc  to-  flammo:  arsura  sunt  opera,  scd  homines,  qui 

cat!  sunt  Dei.  ita  operati  sunt  ut  mereanturincendio  depii- 

■  Ne  quis  confidens  in  eo  solum,  quod  tari.    Si  autem  opera,  id  eat,  crimina,  puni- 

baptizatus  est,  ant  in  esca  spirituali  vcl  potu,  entnr,  salvo  co  qui  pcrpetraverat,  non  erit 

pntet  sibi  Deum  parcere  si  peccaverit,  tale  ci  damnum,  sod  lucrnra. 

patmm  proponit  excmplnni,  quo  ostendat,  '  On  2  Corinth.  11:3.  Jam  nunc  serpent 

tUDC  ista  merito  profutura,  si  priecepta  ser-  similiter  quosdam  seducit,  gchennam  prop- 

Tcntur.  ter  solum   terrorcm    asserentes   nommari, 

*  Contra  illos  agit,  qui  solam  fidem  dicunt  quam   aut  pcnitus  non  esse  aut  sctemaai 

mfficere.    "  Nemo  tos  seducat "  dicendo ;  non  esse  affirmant,  contra  aactoritatem  oia- 

hoe  lolammodo  opoa  est,  at  fides  sit  et  dmud  aeripCaianui. 

VOL.  n.  49 
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that  they  unjiistly  loaded  human  Datare  with  charges  whidb  fell  bad[ 
on  (j^e  Creator  himself,  instead  of  laying  the  fiuLlt,  as  they  should  doi| 
on  their  own  will.  The  divine  oommanda,  he  maintained^  the  oom- 
mands  of  Christ,  certamly  required  an  exact  fhlfilment,  as  in  fiact  thejr 
were,  in  spite  of  their  coatcBTj  assertions,  taught  by  the  examji»  it 
those  who  had  fulfilled  them,  while  still  they  partook  of  the  same  hu- 
man nature  with  themselves.^ 

By  these  oppositions  and  these  practical  interests,  then,  the  tat 
dency  of  Pelagius,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  nature  and  tbt 
character  and  work  of  Christ,  was  modified  and  determined.  Hence 
he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  in  all  moral  exhortations  the  great  point  te 
be  aimed  at  was,  to  make  men  clearly  see  that  they  were  in  want  of 
none  of  the  faculties  necessary  for  fulfilling  the  divine  commands ;  to 
bring  them  to  a  conscious  sense  of  the  power  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
Creator  for  accomplishing  all  good  ends,  as  he  says  that  he  lumsdf 
was  accustomed  to  pursue  this  method  in  his  exhortatory  writing!.' 
Hence  he  appealed  to  the  examples  of  virtue  exhibited  among  the  Pa* 
gans,  in  proof  of  how  much  nature,  left  to  itself,  could  effect  even 
among  the  heathen ;  and  argued  tliat,  with  the  new  aids  and  advantages 
possessed  by  Christians,  the  same  nature  would  be  able  to  do  still  nK»e. 
On  this  principle,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  he  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  a  corruption  of  human  nature,  wlucdi  had  grown 
out  of  the  fall.  Such  a  doctrine  appeared  to  him  but  a  means  of  en- 
couraging moral  indolence  —  a  means  of  excuse  supplied  to  the  hands 
of  vicious  men.  The  question  which  from  the  first  had  so  occupied 
the  profound  mind  of  Augustin  —  the  question  concerning  the  ori^ 
of  sin  in  man  —  could  not  be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  to  3ie 
more  superficial  mind  of  Pelagius.  This  was  no  enigma  for  him ;  it 
seemed  to  him  a  thing  perfectly  natural  that  there  should  be  monl 
evil.  The  necessary  condition  to  the  existence  of  moral  good  is  the 
possibility  of  evil.  Evil  and  good  are  to  be  derived  alike  from  the 
free-will,  which  either  yields  to  the  seductions  of  sense,  or  oyercomes 
them. 

With  these  views  of  man's  nature,  Pela^us  unquestionably  still  held 
fittt  to  all  the  tenets  taught  in  the  Western  church  respecting  the  chw^ 
acter  and  work  of  Christ.  But  although  this  was  bv  no  means  a  mere 
hypocritical  accommodation  —  though  he  was  not  conscious  in  this  case 
of  any  self-contradiction,  yet  everything  must  necessarily  have  been  80 
modified  as  to  tally  with  his  peculiar  .views  of  human  nature.  Augustin, 
as  well  as  Pelagius,  contended  against  those  who  represented  a  mere  out- 
ward faith  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  salvation  ;  but  Augos- 


*  In  the  letter  to  Dcmctrias  :  Dicimus : 
daruni  c^t,  arduura  est,  non  pos.sumus,  liom- 
ines  snmu^,  fnijpli  carne  circumdAti  —  c.  3 : 
Improbissimi  hominam  dam  dUaimuIaut, 
id  ipsum  bene  admini^Lraro,  quod  facti  sunt, 
alitor  sc  factos  fuLsse  maluntl  at  qai  vitain 
•oaiu  emeudarc  nolunt,  vidcmitur  cmcudare 
▼ello  paturam.  And  on  Coloss.  1 :  22 : 
Tide  fi  aciebat,  se  impossibilia  pnecepisse. 

*  Thui  in  his  letter  to  Demetrias,  c  2,  he 


savs:  Qnem  ego  cxhortationis  ordinem, 
cum  in  aliis  quociuc  ojmRcuIis  tcnacrim, 
tunc  hie  maximc  observandura  puto,  ubieo 
plcnius  natura;  bonum  dcclaran  delvetr  qao 
instituenda  c&t  vita  pcrfectior,  ne  tanto  re- 
missior  sit  ad  virtutcm  animos  ac  tanlior, 
quanto  minus  se  posse  credit,  ct  dam  quod 
ine:»se  sibi  ignorat,  id  sc  existimai  noa  bAr 
here 
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tin  laid  Pela^os  diflbred  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  atiaokinfft 
diie  error.  Augostin  opposed  to  this  notion  of  faith,  another  and  di^ 
ferent  one :  Peli^us  sought  to  show  that  there  must  be,  in  addition  to 
fiuthy  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands.  Augustin  described  aa 
active  life  of  good  works,  as  something  which  flowed  of  itself  from  the 
eflsene^  of  genuine  faith :  ^  Pelagius  required  it  as  something  which 
must  be  added  to  fsuth,  by  employing  those  moral  feusulties  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  human  nature,  and  which  was  still  further  strength* 
ened  and  enlarged  by  Christianity.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  Pelagius, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point  men  to 
the  free-will  by  which  they  were  able  to  do  all  things,  was  the  more 
provoked  to  opposition,  by  the  form  imder  which  the  unfolded  doctrine 
of  Augustin  concerning  grace  and  predetermination,  which  was  really, 
revolting  to  the  free-wiU,  presented  itself  to  his  notice.  But  with  the 
dogmatic  prejudices  and  partial  interest  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
free-will  which  he  possessed,  any  form  wherein  the  Christian  conscious- 
Bess  expressed  itself,  with  sincerity  and  fulness,  as  indebted  for  aQ 
tilings  to  the  divine  grace,  would  easily  appear  offensive,  as  detracting 
from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Hence  the  great  offence  he  todk  when 
1m  heard  a  bishop  utter,  as  expressing  his  own  feelings,  the  words  (d 
tiie  prayer  in  Augustin's  confessions :  ^  ^'  My  God,  bestow  on  me  what 
dion  commandest,  and  command  what  thou  wilt."  ^ 

At  Rome,  Pelagius  composed  his  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  in  which  he  clearly  manifests  his  peculiar  doctrinal  tendency ; 
and  among  these,  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  espec- 
ially, although  Cassiodorus  sought  to  expurgate  it,  still  betrays  the 
Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  man,  which  continually  gleams  through 
the  surface.  At  that  time,  however,  the  matter  made  no  farther  stir. 
The  public  outbreak  of  the  controversy  proceeded  from  another  de- 
fender of  the  same  doctrine. 

This  was  Celestius,  with  whom  Pelagius  first  became  acquainted  while 
tiie  former  was  an  advocate  at  Rome.  Through  the  influence,  proba- 
bly, of  Pelagius,  this  person  became  zealously  resolved  to  live  a  more 
earnest  and  devoted  Christian  life  in  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  counsels  of  Christ.  He  exchanged  his  profession  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  monastic  life,  and  composed  an  exhortatory  Christian 
treatise,  in  the  form  of  three  letters  addressed  to  his  parents,  in  which 
he  probably  explidned  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  change  his 
plans  of  life.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  he  followed  the  whole  pecu* 
Bar  practice-dogmatical  tendency  of  the  individual  who  had  been 
the  means  of  awakening  him  to  a  more  serious  Christian  life  ;  and  he 
sought  to  turn  the  skill  in  dialectics  which  he  had  acquired  as  an  advo* 
cate,  to  the  purpose  of  defending  his  scheme  of  doctrine^^    Pelagius, 

^  Af  for  example  in  his  work  de  fide  et  indiyidnal,  nothing  oertain   can  be   said 

operiboB,  which  is  aimed  against  the  above-  That  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  Scotland 

mentioned  error.    See  vol  II.  p.  101.  has  been  inferred,  on  no  very  safe  gronndii 

^Confess.  L  X  c  29.  from  an  enigmatiical  passage  of  Jerome,  ia 

*Daqnod  jnbes^etjnbeqnod  vis.  the  preface  to  the  III.  book  of  his  Gommen- 

*  Respecting  the  native  ooontiy  of  this  taiy  m^  Jtwiah    liMiai  Mflrartor  mj§ 
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owing  to  his  peculiar  temperament  and  advanced  age,  was  litde  incEned 
to  controversy,  where  he  was  not  drawn  into  it  bj  the  interest  he  Mt 
in  behalf  of  his  practical  principles.  He  willin^y  made  concessions, 
even  against  his  own  convictions,  where  those  principles  which  abuD 
seemed  important  to  him,  seemed  not  to  be  endangered.  But  Goslesfi- 
us,  who  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  formed  as  an  advocate 
for  polemical  controversy,  stood  forth  more  openly  and  recklessly  in 
defense  of  the  doctrinal  principles  connected  with  that  practical  system.^ 
In  the  year  411,  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  went  in  company  to  Ca^ 
thage,  where  the  former,  indeed,  made  but  a  diortstay ;  bat  Ccelestha 
tarried  longer.  His  ascetic  zeal  and  his  gifts  procured  for  him  fiiends, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  propose  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  offioe 
of  presbyter  in  this  church ;  but  meanwhile  various  reports  had  f(4- 
lowed  him  concerning  his  Pelagian  errors,  which  here,  where  the  oppo^ 
site  tendency  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  chiefly  prevailed,  and  where  tibe 
mind  of  Augustin  had  the  most  decided  iiAuence,  could  not  do  other 
wise  than  injure  him.^  The  deacon  Paulinus,  of  Milan,  stood  forth  as 
his  accuser,  before  a  synod  assembled  at  Carthage,  A.D.  412.  Six 
heretical  propositions  were  asserted  to  be  held  by  Ooelestius,  which  col- 
lectively were  derived  from  the  following :  That  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
injured  only  himself,  not  the  whole  human  family  ;  whence  was  drawn 
the  conclusion,  that  children  still  came  into  the  world  in  the  same  state 
in  which  Adam  found  himself  before  the  fail.  From  these  two  prop<y 
sitions  others  were  deduced,  none  of  which  probably  had  ever  been 

of  him,  in  his  commonitorium   adversns  he  wrote  these  letters  from  a  cloister,  is  oor 

hsresin  Pclofj^i  et  Coelestii :  Pclagio  ad-  rect,  may  also  remain  a  qaestion. 

ha»itCoelcstius,nobilisnatuquidem,etillius  ^  Au^^ustinus,  de  peorato  ori<pnali,  4I8| 

temporis    audiiorialis    scholasticiis.      Au-  calls  Ccelcstitu  apcrtior,  Pcla^ug  occnliior. 

gnstin  say8,dege8ti8  Pelag^i,  ^  61,  that  these  Whether  the  account  given  bv  PrKdcstinft* 

erroneoiu  doctrines  had  not  originated  with  tus  is  correct,  (p.  88,)  tliat  Ccelestins  had 

the  dergv,  but  with  quibusdam  veluti  mon-  also  written  a  work  against  the  doctrine  of 

Bchis.     fie  meant  here,  probably,  Cailcstius  the  traduction  of  souls,  before  Pelagius  iff 

along  with  Pcla^us.    lie  styled  tlicm  not  pearcd  o{)cn1y  as  a  ]K>1emic^  is  (laestionahk 

r^^uu"  monks,  doubtless  l>ccause  they  lived  ^  Pclagin^t,  who  did  not  tind  Angustin  it 

rather  after  the  older  and  freer  manner  of  home  at  Hippo,  had   written  him  a  reef 

the  ascetics,  than  acconling  to  the  more  respectful  letter.    Augustin  answcrt-d  ium 

recent  order  of  the  Coenobites.    With  all  in  a  few  friendly  lines,  which   at  bottom, 

this  is  to  be  compared  what  Gennadius  says,  however,  might  already  intimate  some  fo^ 

in  his  work  de  viris  illustribus,  c.  44,  that  picion  about  the  doctnue  of  Pelagius  cot- 

Coelcstius,  when  a  young  man,  before  he  ccminK  grace,  as  Augu.*<tin  afterwards  (ds 

fell  into  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  wrote  those  gcstis  PeTagii,  c.  26)  actually  explained  tfaft 

three  letters  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  words,  but  putting  into  them  mort*.  periispii 

Gennadius   highly  applauds,  making    the  then,  than  they  really  meanL   At  all  et'cslib 

remark,  im()Ortant  for  us :  Moral  is  siquidem  there  was  a  very  delicate  allusion  to  the 

in  eis  dictio  nil  vitii  postmodum  proditi;  importance  of  the  right  doctrine  concenung 

sed  totum  ad  virtutis  incitomentnm  tenuit  grace.    lie  wrote  to  him,  for  example :  Bs- 

The  tendency  of  which  ho  speaks  in  this  tribuat  tibi  Dominus  bona,  quibus  semper 

last  clause,  might  very  well  be  also  a  Pela-  sis  bonus  —  ores  pro  me,  quo  talis  a  Domi- 

gian  one ;  but  Gennadius,  himself  a  semi-  no  fiam,  qnalcm  me  jam  esvc  arbitmris.  Ep. 

Pelagian,  had  not  the  sagacity  to  discern  146.    But  without  doubt,  Aagustin,  who,  on 

this  Pela^an  element  lying  at  the  root  of  account  of  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  mind, 

Ihe  practical  tendency,  but  not  so  cleariy  was  habituated  to  such  forms  of  expressioo, 

expressed.    Hence  he  supposed  Coclestins  might  thus  express  himself,  without  barhv 

must  have  composed  this  treatise  when  a  in  his  mind  any  particalar  alluaioD  to  tfai 

Toun^  man,  and  before  he  went  over  to  riews  of  Pelagivs. 
relagianism.    Whether  the  statement,  that 
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asserted  by  Oodlestius  in  ike  form  alleged,  while  several  of  them  were 
•scribed  to  him  only  by  inference.  He  sought  to  turn  off  ihe  whole 
matter  by  maintaining  that  the  dispute  related  to  a  merely  speculative 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  doctrines  of  faith. 
He  said  the  only  point  in  dispute  here  related  in  &ct  to  the  question 
concerning  the  propagation  of  a  nnful  nature  ;  ^  which  question,  how- 
ever, was  closely  connected  with  the  more  general  one  concerning  the 
way  in  which  souls  are  propagated.  As  on  the  last  of  these  questions, 
00  also  on  the  first,  various  opinions  had  been  held  in  the  church.  On 
these  points,  nothing  had  been  decided  b/the  church  system  of  doe- 
trine.  On  account  of  his  own  particular  views,  then,  on  such  a  dispo* 
ied  matter,  no  one  could  be  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine.^ 
Had  he  denied  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  (now  univenally  ae- 
knowledged  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition,)  that  charge  might  seriously 
affect  him.  But,  in  truth,  fie  also  affirmed  the  necessity  of  this  rite, 
although  he  entered  into  no  farther  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  its 
necessity.  Witji  these  evasive  answers,  however,  men  were  in  nowise 
satisfied ;  and  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  condemn  the  opinions  which 
he  was  accused  of  miuntaining,  he  was  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.^ 

But  more  &vorable  for  the  cause  of  Pelagius  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  controversy  was  renewed  in  another  country.  Pela- 
^us,  in  the  year  415,  made  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and  in  this  way  the 
eontroversy  was  spread  to  that  part  of  the  world ;  for  Jerome  was  then 
living  at  Bethlehem,  and  he  maintfdned  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
Western  church,  and  was  moreover  a  man  whose  interest  in  theological 
polemics  could  easily  be  set  in  movement.  He  agreed  with  Augustan 
in  opposing  the  Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  the  free-will,  and  con- 
cerning the  freedom  from  corruption  of  human  nature  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  connection  in  which  this  controversy  seemed  to  him  to  stand  with 
another,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  passionately  interested  him,  he 
was  led  to  attach  to  it  much  the  greater  weight.  We  refer  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  Origenistic  disputes.  Jerome  was  inclined  to  trace 
the  Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  free-will  and  the  moral  powers  of 
man's  nature,  to  the  influence  of  Origen  and  of  Rufinus,  whom  he  now 
00  thoroughly  hated,  and  to  look  upon  Pelagius  as  a  disciple  of  Rufinus. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  happened  that  Jerome,  who  was  so  sensitive  to  all 

Crsonal  attacks,  and  so  slow  to  forget  them,  was  told  that  Pelagiua 
d,  on  various  points,  attacked  his  commentsiry  on  the  epistie  to  the 
Ephesians  and  his  letter  against  Jovinian ;  ^  and  for  these  reasons  ho 
was  already  much  excited  against  him.^  A  young  Spanish  ecclesiastiC| 
Paulus  Orosius,  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Jerome  at  Bethlehem. .  This 
person  was  a  disciple  and  an  enthusiastic  and  servile  follower  of  Aup, 
gnstin.    His  professed  object  was  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  the 

1  !>•  traduce  peccmti.  «8eeTol.IL  pwSeeff. 

*  Qnjwtionis  res  isu,  non  luerMb.  *  8ee  his  bitter  taimti  egainsl  rehtgfaB^ 

*  8ee  Mmritts  Merofttor,  commonltorinm  whose  penoo  he  deseribei,  wUfaont  Mutong 
•npemomiiie  OoBleHu.  AMguida.^^9»  htm,  in  tlM  fnteee  to  Idi  coiiUMataf;;^  on 
eiloocigiBiS|C.IL  imimUbi.^  ■::  ■                                .i^ 
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direction  of  Jeronie;  tad  hegaTathaktter'aiikxediiliBMMaQ^ 
^is  recent  oonfcroverBy,  and  inopoead  to  him  mmj  qoartioM  rahlin 
to  the  whole  matter  in  dbpate.  JTereme  oame  oat  ■■  •  writer  wn^ 
Peli^iiB,  in  the  first  place,  wilhoat  mentioning  hii  aane.^  A«t  Fdi* 
^os  without  difficulty  found  many  frimida  in  the  Qrieotal  ehnvh^ta 
which  he  stood  in  a  very  diflbrent  rdatico,  ■■  it  eoneemed  Ua  ijatoi 
ef  ftith,  from  that  which  he  held  to  flieehurdii  of  tiie  Wert.*  Toeaeh 
niee  distinctions  on  the  relation  of  fiee-will  to  grace,  flw  mflnbeifef 
tiie  Oriental  church  were,  in  fact,  as  a  general  thing,  not  aeemtomadL 
Moreover,  it  bad  in  nowise  oceurred  to  any  one  timre,  to  nve  aaeh 
prominence  to  the  antithesis  between  graoe  and  freewill»  aaliM  besi 
done  in  tiie  Western  church.  Many  of  tiie  assertiona  of  Aogmlii 
would  in  tins  church  have  ^ven  great  offence.    The  less  men  were  ■S' 

aiiainted  hei^  with  the  disputed  questions  of  the  Western  ohnrch,  aad 
ke  less  interest  they  felt  in  them,  the  more  eaoly  could  fhey  be  made 
easy  by  the  general  declarations  of  Pelagius ;  and  the  latter  waa,  be* 
mdes,  much  more  at  home  in  the  Oriental  system  of  doctrine,  tlmn  wan 
kiamponents. 

When,  in  the  year  416,  Paul  Oroshis  appeared  befm  a  aynod  ai- 
aemUed  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  Jdm,  (who  had  long  beea 
anspected  by  the  friends  of  Jerome,)  and  oomposed  of  praabyteia  eoB' 
aected  with  lus  church,  he  supposed  he  should  easily  be  ude  to  auimiiak 
the  monk  and  lavmaa,  by  means  of  the  authori^  of  the  great  nship 
whose  mind  ruled  the  Nortii-African  church.'  But  the  worthy  bUwp 
John,  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  already  distinguished  himaelf  by  many 
conflicts  with  blind  zealots,  was  not  disposed  to  lend  his  hand  to  any 
such  measures  of  oppres^on.  When  it  was  objected  to  Pela^us,  tiitt 
he  taught  doctrines  controverted  by  Augustin,  the  former,  who  would 
do  homage  to  no  human  authority,  replied,  as  he  mi^t  fmSAj  do  in  the 
Oriental  church,  where  Augustin  s  name  hardly  stood  at  this  time  in  so 
high  authority  as  in  the  church  of  the  West —  ^^  And  what  matter  is  it 
to  me  what  Augustin  says  ?  ''  ^  Thb  remaric  was  sufficient  to  stir  im 
the  indignation  of  Augustin's  enthusiastic  firiends.  They  exdmmed 
that  he  who  ventured  to  calumniate  the  bishop  to  wlunn  the  whole 
Korth-African  church  owed  its  restoration,^  deserved  to  be  exduded 
not  only  from  that  assembly,  but  from  the  fidlowship  of  the  wfaoh 
church.  But,  without  paymg  any  attention  to  this  outery,  the  bishq> 
John  rather  took  the  purt  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  put  down  by  dog- 
matic assertions.  Dispensing  with  all  hierarchical  prejudices,  he  aUowed 
him,  though  but  a  monk  and  layman,  to  take  his  seat  among  the  pcee* 

1  In  hb  letter  to  Cteriphon,  and  in  bis  ale  report  of  Oraeliis  Umeelf;  jn  the  hum 

fluuoffaee.  le  so  ctcxinuefi  as  to  teetny  aguHi  anaiBai 

'lliifl  Jerome  himself  inlimatea,  in  his  * £t  qote  est  mihi  AngMnvst    Bi^ 

letter  to  Ctenphon,  where  he  speaks  of  the  haps,  howerer,  Pelagins  may  not  ht/rtvit 

question  bronght  into  disenssion  bj  Fela-  inally  expreaMd  the  answer  in  pfedsdjos 

ins:  QnsB  ante  Kterss  taas  plaiosqne  in  form  in  which  the  hostile 

ite  deoeptt,  nt  per  si'mafaSam  hnmilita>  Orosins  here  ropeals  it 


ton  snperfaiam  diseerent  *I>o«btless  lefatiius  to  his  MhH  ia 

*  AUKmgh  we  becmat  aomudDtad  with    hnalf^  tlin  ariilaa  of  in 
oalythNM^tfaafM  ' 
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byters ;  a  proceeding  for  which  he  is  highly  censured  by  Orodns,  who 
complains  that  he  should  permit  a  person  accused  of  manifest  heresy 
—though  to  be  sure  that  person  had  never  as  vet  been  heard  heSxM 
any  ecclesiastical  body — to  sit  among  Cathoucs;  a  layman,  to  nt 
among  presbyters.^  The  bishop  John  sud,  he  would  now  like  to  be 
Augustin,  that  he  might  pardon  Pelagius  in  Augustin's  name. 

Pelagius  was  accused  of  maintaining,  that  man  is  without  sin,  and 
can  easily  obey  the  divine  commands  if  he  pleases.  As  the  bishop 
John,  like  the  Orientals  generally,  had  no  very  strict  or  profound  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  he  believed  exam- 
ples could  be  found  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  a  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  law.^  All  that  appeared  to  him  as  false  was  the  assertion,  that  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  to  accomplish  this  without  the  divine  assist- 
ance. But  when  Pelagius  acknowledged  the  divine  asrastance  to  be 
necessary  here,  the  bishop  was  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  quite 
foreign  from  him  to  propose  to  the  former  such  questions  as  would 
have  been  proposed  to  him  in  the  Western  church,  with  a  view  to  draw 
from  him  an  explanation  of  what  he  understood  by  the  divine  assist- 
ance. He  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  expressed  in  those  general 
terms ;  and  any  one  who,  after  this,  was  still  bent  on  detecting  heresy 
in  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  seemed  to  him  to  detract  himself  from  the 
power  of  divine  grace.  Finally,  the  accusers  of  Pelagius  repeatedly 
affirmed,  that  both  the  parties  belonged  to  the  Latin  church;  and 
hence  the  question  was  one  which  only  in  the  Latin  church  could 
be  rightly  understood.  The  bishop  John  conceded  this,  and  agreed 
fliat  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Roman  bishop  Lmocent, 
and  meanwhile  both  parties  should  cease  all  further  attacks  on  each 
other. 

This  attack  on  Pelagius  having  issued  in  a  manner  so  little  fovorable 
to  their  views,  the  hostile  party,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ecclesi- 
aatics  from  the  West,  who  probably  held  their  consultations  at  Bethle- 
hem,' determined  to  renew  the  assault  before  another  bishop,  and  a 
still  more  numerous  assembly.  Li  the  same  year,  the  two  deposed 
Western  bishops,  Heros  of  Aries,  and  Lazarus  of  Aix,  (Aqu»,) 
appeared  as  the  accusers  of  Pelagius,  before  a  synod  assembled  at 
IMospolis  in  Palestine,  under  the  presidency  of  Eulogius,  bishop  of 
CsBsarea.    The  propositions  laid  to  his  charge  on  this  occasion  were 

^  The  words  of  Orosins  are :  Videlicet  account  of  the  decision  of  this  assembly : 

lidcom  in  consessu  presb^teromm,  renm  Qaas  sententia  omnem  in  malum  contpi- 

hsreseos  manifests  in  medio  Catholkx>ram,  rantem  societatem  ab  invicem  Ujptami^ 

•edere  prsBcepit  Aagustin.  de  gestis  Felagii,  (  54.    And,  ia 

*  He  appealed  to  what  had  been  said  of  fi&ct,  Heros  and  Lazarus  &d  actually  return 

Zeehariah  and  of  Elizabeth,  Luke  1 ;  to  to  the  West.    He  miffht,  then,  haT«  had 

God*s  command  giren  to  Abraham  that  he  good  grounds  for  considering  all  these  nn- 

ihovld  walk  before  him,  and  be  perfect ;  dertalungs  as  the  concerted  plan  of  a  partjjL 

whkh  presupposed  the  possibility  of  the  which  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of 

tiring  required.  bringing  about  his  eondenmation  in  tbtt 

•X.  significant  hint  on  this  point  is  con-  Orientiu  chnrdi.    Tet  if  the  whole  ibinf 

tained  in  a  letter  of  Pelagius  to  a  presbyter  had  in  this  case  been  preTiousW  conoodea, 

who  WM  hit  friend,  written  after  the  OQiieli»-  tbepointaof  f<iwiilaintwonM,Inallpioba» 

ite  of  lh«  MOMid  eonneil,  and  gif^  an  KMiJi,  Wi  lm*M  h$m  m  urt MftiHf  wrfHirt^ 
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partly  statements  in  which,  as  they  ezpreased  ii,  the  heretieal  demenl 
could  not  be  ea^y  detected,  and  on  which,  bj  means  of  svqieraddad 
explanations,  Pelagius  mi^t  easily  come  to  an  nndentanding  mlh  Us 
judges.^  The  members  of  this  oonnoil  were  also  disposed  to  ask  no 
farther  questions,  provided  onljr  that  grace  and  free*irill  were  both 
equally  maintained  ;  and  acoordm^y  Pelagius  firand  it  not  difficult  to 
satisfy  his  judges.  Ho  was  charged  with  hdding  the  doctrine,  *'  that 
man,  if  he  {leases,  can  be  perfectly  free  from  sin ;  that  there  was  siidi 
a  thing  as  perfect  purity  from  sin  among  mankind."  This  he  ezplamed 
by  saymg,  that  he  who  is  converted  from  sin  may  live  without  ain  by 
his  own  efforts  and  God's  grace ;  but  that  he  is  not,  fi>r  diia  reaMO, 


Eced  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  temptations.  Understood  with  theas 
itations,  the  synod  were  likewise  i^l  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was 
now  required  of  him,  that  he  should  pronounce  sentence  of  condemns 
tion  against  all  who  taught  the  contrary.  He  consented  ;  yet  on  the 
singular  condition,  that  he  might  condemn  them  as  fools,  not  as  here- 
tics.^ Furthermore,  some  of  the  propositions  which  had  come  from 
Ccelestius  were  read  to  him ;  but  for  these,  he  maintained  that  he  was 
not  to  be  held  accountable,  since  they  were  none  of  his.    He  was  evea 

1  Thus  it  WM  objected  to  bim  tba(  he  had  rally  supposed,  of  celibacy.  FnxtberaiONk 
Aflseited:  **In  die  jndidl  iniquis  et  pccca-  the  propoMtion:  'The  kiiM|dom  of  beaten 
loribas  non  esse  paroendom ;  scd  stcrnis  is  promised  even  in  the  Old  Testament* 
•OS  i^ibus  esse  exurcndos.**  It  is  most  In  this  proportion,  the  sense  oomspondtaf 
probable — which  is  also  confirmed  by  An-  to  the  orthodox  faith  admits,  of  oonrse,Qi 
gastin*s  remark  on  this  passage  in  his  book  being  more  easily  found  than  the  hereticsL 
de  gestis  Pclagii, — that  PelaKios  liad  com-  The  oeretical  s^ise,  it  may  be  conlectned, 
bated  those  who  held  oat  the  promise  of  lay  in  the  assertion,  that  men  could  obtain 
final  salvation  to  a  dead  church-faith,  not  salvation  by  observance  of  the  law;  that 
connected  with  a  change  of  heart,  but  sub-  there  was  a  jastitia  legis.  See  below, 
sisting  along  with  a  vicious  life,  at  least  ^  Anathcuiatizo  tanqoam  staltoa,  non  tan- 
after  sutfering  disciplinary  punishment  in  quam  hsereticos.  It  is  evident  that  the 
the  ignis  pur)i^tonus.  See  al)ovc,  p.  577.  synod  here  proceeded  in  a  very  superficial 
£Ds  sincere  zeal  for  morality  may  perhaps  way,  with  little  regard  for  rigid' and  precise 
have  moved  him  to  deny  altogether  the  dogmatic  notions.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed, 
doctrine  of  such  an  ignis  purgatorius.  what  it  was  that  Pelagius  really  condemned. 
VHien  this  proposition  was  brought  before  If  he  meant  to  condemn  those  who  taught 
him,  he  appealed  in  defense  of  his  assertion  that  there  were  sinless  men,  the  purport  of 
to  the  woru  of  Christ  himself,  Matth.  25 :  46 }  his  declaration  may  have  been,  that  the 
and  whoever  believed  otherwise,  he  added,  question  did  not  relate  to  a  doctrine,  bat  to 
was  an  Origeniflt  With  th'ts  the  synod  was  a  fact.  A  false  doctrine  —  he  mnst  have 
Mtisticd;  for  the  Origenistic  doctrine  con-  meant,  in  this  case,  to  say — could  only 
oeming  the  urroKarturraati  hud  always  had,  arise  when  it  was  asserted  that  soch  penoos 
though  not  all,  yet  the  majority  of  the  had  so  lived  tcithout  grace.  Otherwise,  to 
most  influential  voices  in  the  church  against  afiirm,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  which  was 
it.  But  hod  Pelagius  unfolded  his  views  contrary  to  experience,  ought  not  to  ba 
more  fully,  and  also  represented  the  doc-  called  false  doctrine,  but  fc^lishnesa  Bat 
trine  of  thiat  purgatorial  fire  as  an  Orige-  if  we  suppose  this,  Pelagius  could  not  be 
Bistic  heresy,  the  members  of  the  council  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  surrendering 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  so  easily  satis-  his  own  convictions,  or  of  oontradidittg 
fled.  Another  assertion  was :  Quoniam  himself.  Or  perhaps  he  mesmt  to  condemn 
plus  fiuamus  quam  in  lege  et  evangelio  jus-  those  who  taught  that  men  could  lead  iinlesi 
nun  est,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  lives  without  3ie  help  of  divine  graoo.  &tt 
the  oonsilia  evangclica,  which  was  so  inti-  when  we  confer  what  a  broad  eonoeptfcm 
mately  connected  with  the  monastic  system  Pelaghis  oonneeted  with  the  term  grace,  it 
of  morals,  and  in  which  Pelaffins  (see  above,  may  easily  be  explained  that  he  meant  to 
a.  677)  might  certainly  find  some  support  say:  Those  who  declared  gncc  could  be 
brhis  system.  Pelagius  dtes  in  defence  dispensed  with  in  order  to  a  sinless  WBb, 
«l  this  proposition  the  remcik  of  Paal,!  Cor.  deserved  to  be  styled  fools  and  madmen  far 
Vi  aSkia  iieoianHBdadoa,M  ilWMffna' 
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ready  to  condemn  fhem,  although  it  would  seem  as  if  he  conid  not  do 
it,  without  also  condemning  many  of  his  own  doctrines.  But  perhi^MB 
tiie  matter  was  made  easy  to  him,  by  hastily  reading  over  the  proposi- 
tions, and  forbearing  to  enter  into  any  minute  inquiries.^  As  the  result 
of  the  whole  business,  Felagius  was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church.  From  the  relation  of  Felagius  to  the  Oriental  church, 
we  may  infer  that  he  found  many  friends  &ere,  especially  among  the 
monks ;  and  ihis  passionate  class  of  men  may  have  resorted  to  many 
measures  in  support  of  the  party  of  Felagius,  of  which  the  latter  him- 
self wholly  disapproved.  Moreover,  Jerome,  by  his  passionate  and 
orerbearing  temper,^  by  his  reproachful  abuse  of  the  bishops  of  this 
oountry,  may  have  rendered  himself  hateful  to  many,  who  now  sought 
to  take  their  revenge  on  him.  But  whatever  the  truth  may  be  with 
regard  to  those  violent  proceedings  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
olmsters  at  Bethlehem  after  the  triumph  obtained  by  Felagius  at  the 
council  of  Diospolis,  yet  certainly  the  accounts  of  them,  all  of  which 
may  in  the  end  be  traced  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  which  deserves 
but  little  confidence  in  matters  so  nearly  concerning  himself  and  his 
personal  enemies,^  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  and  well  authenticated, 
to  enable  us  correctly  to  judge  to  what  extent  Jerome  was  to  blame  in 
tiiis  affair,  and  whether  any  party  of  Felagius  had  a  hand  in  it,  and,  if 
80,  what  they  did.  One  thing  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  it  was 
quite  foreign  from  the  disposition  of  the  latter  to  intermeddle  with  such 
business.  Had  it  been  possible  really  to  bring  any  such  accusaticm 
against  him,  his  enemies  assuredly  would  not  have  long  delayed  to  pro- 
duce the  more  definite  testimony  which  the  Boman  bishop  Innocent 
demanded. 

The  verdicts  of  these  two  councils  were  now  made  the  most  of  by 
the  party  of  Felagius,  to  justify  their  own  orthodoxy.  Their  opponents, 
it  is  true,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  falter  at  these  decisions ;  yet  they 
took  different  measures  according  to  their  different  turns  of  mind.  The 
violent  Jerome  did  not  hesitate  to  fix  a  suspicion  of  Felagian  heresy 
on  the  synod  itself.^  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  show, 
m  his  work  de  gestis  Felagii,  that  the  synod  had  only  suffered  itself  to 
be  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  explanations  of  Felagius,  but  that,  by 
the  anathemas  which  it  prescribed  to  him,  it  had  in  reality  condemned 
his  peculiar  doctrines.  Here,  we  must  admit,  he  went  on  the  erroneous 
supposition,  that  as  Christian  truth  is  but  one,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  but  one,  therefore  the  doctrine  of  grace  held  by  this  synod 
must  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  whole  Oriental  church. 


^It  li  Tery  po«ib1e  that,  as  Angnstin  imb  tccut^  KoXvirrea^oi  tCjv   X^yuv   r^ 

mmarks,  (de  gestis  Pelagii,  ^  57,)  in  a  brief  aperijv  xoptv  6k  tovtov  tov  dv^pdf  ob  ^ 

tsaascripc  of  those  proceedings,  he  may,  not  &yuK  iv^p   dg  rod^  nvovc  oliniaei^  iMa 

widKmt  good  reasons,  have  left  oat  the  ex-  ^aaei  aimv  6  f^»6v<K  Koi  fiixP*  ^^  ^^^^ 

pR«  condemnation  of  those  piopoiitions  iu&eXfov, 

of  CoBicatiaB.  '  See  the  conclusion  in  Angnstin's  book 

s  Paladins,  who  to  be  sure  belonged  to  a  de  gestis  Pelagii,  and  three  letters  of  the 

pattjr  faostilelv  disposed  to  Jerome,  repre-  Roman  bishop  Innocent 

■ma  another  as  aajing  of  him  (hist  lansi*  ^  Ha  a^laa  it  (ap.  81)  fTHodiii  miaeiil^ 

Ma»e.'.7a>2  Ttuwiifi  iajB^  fiammii6tm,ig~  ili»    :.  i  ^ 
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Ajb  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  these  Oriental  cfanroii  assemUei, 
it  was  songht,  moreover,  to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Roman  hisbop 
Innocent.  Three  letters  were  therefim  addressed  to  him  from  the 
NorihrAfnean  church,  in  the  year  416; — one  firom  a  synod  hdd  at 
Oarthage ;  the  second,  from  one  held  at  Milere  in  Nnmidia ;  the  tiiird, 
from  five  North-African  bishops,  of  whom  Augnstin  was  one.  In  tiiese 
letters,  they  accused  Pclagius  and  Coelestius  of  miuntainmg  firee^will 
in  a  way  that  excluded  grace,  and  of  denving  grace  in  the  peculiar 
Christian  sense,  since  they  did  not  place  it  m  an  mward  aetoation  and 
communication  of  the  divine  Spirit;  but  only  understood  thereby, 
either  the  gifts  and  powers  bestowed  on  man  bv  creation,  or  the  out- 
ward revelation  by  the  law,  or  the  for^veness  of  mn.  Hey  were  also 
accused  of  denying  the  necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  infants.  At  the  same  time  tiiese  bishops  sent  him  a  book  of  Pela- 
^UB,  in  which  they  had  marked  several  passages,  which  he  was 
reouested  to  notice. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  also  sou^t  to  justify  them- 
selves before  the  Roman  bishop.  Pelagius  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  whidi 
he  defended  himself  agiunst  both  the  charges ;  namely,  that  he  aaimt- 
ed  a  free-will  standing  in  no  need  of  grace,^  and  that  he  denied  the 
neeeemty  of  baptism  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  in&nts.*  Wilh 
tUto  letter,  he  sent  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  fully  unfi>Ided  his 
oortliodoxy  on  those  points  which  had  no  connection  with  this  contnh 
versy.  On  the  matters  in  dispute,  he  declared  himself  with  less  distine- 
ness,  and  also  indulged  himself  a  good  deal  in  special  pleading,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents  in  an  unfavorable  li^; 
attacking,  though  without  naming  him,  Jerome  in  particular,  who,  in- 
deed, by  his  exaggerations  in  controversy,  and  his  arguments,  which 
were  often  spun  out  and  lost  in  mere  play  and  sophistry,  exposed  many 
a  weak  point  to  his  adversaries.^    relagius,  on  this  occasion  also, 

^Libernm  sic  confitcmar  arbitrium,  at  T.  lY.  ed.  Martianaj.     Again,  Peli^iiiis 

diOBrans,  nod  indigere  Dei  semper  auxilio.  said,  we  condemn  those  who  affirm  tbU  dw 

'  Beapccdng  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of  God  was  necessitated  to  ntter  what 

haptiwn  of  infants,  see  below.    The  frag-  was  false  by  the  power  of  the  flesh;  and 

nwnts  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  Angus-  that,  on  account  of  his  assumption  of  human 

tin.  de  gratia  Christi,  c.  30,  32,  ct  33,  and  nature,  he  could  not  do  all  which  he  willed. 

dt  peocato  original!,  c  17  et  21.  In  one  respect,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  last 

*  Pelagius  says  accordingly,  he  abhorred  proposition,  this  charee  was  unjust    Je- 

llie  blasphemies  of  those  who  taught  that  rome,  for  instance,  had  asserted — citing  as 

God  had  commanded  men  to  do  impossibil-  his  authority  the  passages  in  Matth.  86: 39; 

ities,  and  that  God^s  commands  could  not  John  5 :  30 — that  Jesus,  in  speaking  as  a 

be  fnltilled  by  individuals,  but  only  by  all,  man,  had  not  made  himself  independent  of 

oolleotivcly  and  in  common.    This  remark  God,  nor  ascribed  to  himself  any  scif-«afr 

li  aimed  against  the  doctrine  held  alike  by  ciency  grounded  in  human  nature ;  while, 

Angustin  and  Jerome,  that  human  nature,  on  the  contrary,  the  Pelagians  would  fiun 

in  its  present  state,  is  not  able  to  fulfil  the  claim  for  themselves  an  independence  and 

diTine   law  —  especially   in    the   form    in  self-sniBciency,  which  Christ  himself  had 

nrfaidi  ft  had  been  expressed  by  Jerome,  never  thought  of  asserting.    But  the  oli^ 

when  he  said,  that  as  at  present  everything  tion  was  just  with  reference  to  the  first  of 

good  amon^  men  was  in  some  respect  or  those  propositions;  for,  citing  the  passage  in 

other  defective  or  partml,  so  they  rautnally  John  7:  10,  which  Porph3rrv  had  aebed 

■upolied  each  other's  dcflcicndes  by  means  upon  as  a  ground  for  accunnfl:  Christ  of 

orilie  predominant  virtues  in  individuals,  ficklenen  of  porpoae,  he  inid  in  jnsttficitfioa 

Bee  Bieionym.  L  L  adv.  F^lag.  1 496-97,  of  Chriit:  Omnk  MMidelft  ad  omem oM 
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asBerted  a  firee>wi]l  oonstantlj  standing  in  need  of  the  divine  assistance ; 
and  he  charged  his  opponents  with  maintaining  partly  the  Manicheaa 
doctrine,  that  certain  men  (those  who  do  not  participate  of  grace)  can- 
not avoid  sin,  partly  the  Jovinian,  that  certain  men  (the  predestinate) 
are  by  nature  incapable  of  sin.  He  himself  taught,  on  the  contrary, 
that  man  is  always  capable  both  of  sinning  and  of  not  sinning. 

The  Roman  Inshop,  Innocent,  received  those  letters  from  the  North- 
African  church,  before  the  letter  and  confession  of  faith  sent  by  Pela^us 
eoold  reach  him.  Innocent,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters,  was^ 
oa  the  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  nature  to  grace,  a  decided 
exponent  of  the  Pelagian  system :  it  would  seem  also,  that  he  pene- 
trated more  deeply  than  others  into  the  original  groimds  of  this  whole 
nuitter  of  dispute.^  Still,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  however,  from  any 
declarations  of  his,  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  his  system  with  Augustin. 
On  the  contrary,  an  intimation  is  given,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  held  the 
communications  of  divine  grace  to  be  dependent  on  the  worth  of  indi- 
viduals, he  accordingly  difiered  from  Augustin  in  an  important  point.^ 
Yet,  at  all  events,  the  heretical  matter  in  the  Pelagian  doctrines  first 
attracted  his  notice ;  and  of  any  difierence  between  his  own  views  and 
those  of  the  North  Africans,  he  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  conscious. 
Moreover,  the  North-African  church  had  already  conciliated  hb  favor^ 
able  regard  by  appealing  to  his  decision  on  such  a  matter  of  dispute. 
After  having  bestowed  praise,  then,  on  the  North-African  bishops,  be- 
cause as  in  duty  bound  they  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  church  of 
Peter,  to  which  all  the  great  concerns  of  entire  Christendom  should  be 
ultimately  referred,  he  assured  them  of  his  full  acquiescence  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines. 

But  soon  after,  in  the  year  416,  Innocent  died ;  and  his  successor 
Zoeimus  had  already  been  invested  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  when  the 
letter  g[  Pelagius  arrived  at  Rome.  Zosimus,  in  all  probability,  had 
not  the  same  doctrinal  system  as  his  predecessor.  Perhaps,  as  his 
name  might  indicate,  he  was  of  Oriental  descent ;  and  his  dogmatic 
tendency  on  the  controverted  points  may  have  been  akin  to  that  of  the 
East ;  all  which  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  shown  in  \m  first  letter  on  this 
anbject  to  the  North-African  church.  Hence  his  sentence  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  very  difiiBrent  one  from  the  former.  Neither  were  there 
wanting  in  Rome  individuals  who  were  friendly  to  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines, and  who  contributed  to  dispose  his  mind  to  look  upon  them  with 

referenda,  which  were  either,  like  manj  of  esses  effecit  ?    Et  cni  patas  debere,  quod 

the  Mijrings   of  Jerome,  somiding   words  vivis,  qoomodo  non  patas  illi  debere  quod 

withoat  any  reasonable  meaning,  or  most  quotidianam  ejus  consequendo  graiiam  tali- 

bmve  been  intended  to  mean  that  the  weak-  ter  vi^is  ? 

ness  of  the  sensnons  nature  even  in  Christ  *  Innocent,  ep.  ad  Condi.  Carthag.  \  7. 
rendered  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  Of  the  Pcla^ans :  Qois  tantos  ilTomm 
•trici  law  of  veracity.  L.  c  f.  519,  20,  21.  pectora  error  obcoec^t,  at  si  ipsi  nallam  Dei . 
'  He  perceived  (see  below)  that  this  dis-  gratiam  sentiunt,  quia  nee  digni  sunt  nee 
pate  was  connected  with  a  different  way  of  merentur.  To  be  sare,  Aagustin  would 
vegarding  the  relation  of  God's  providence  have  no  difficulty  hi  explaining  this  accord- 
to  creation,  ^  3.  Epistola  ad  Concil.  Car-  ing  to  his  own  sense,  by  simply  supposing 
liMg.  Eigo  eris  tioi  in  provideDdo  prst-  the  digmta$  and  the  mtnri  to  be  onaliUes 
r,qiuuii  potaH  ia  eo  eiM^  qid  le  «l  dcpeiidiag  on  the  crnnmuniration  or  grace. 
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favor.  While  Innocent  was  living,  Buch  individuals  woidd,  of  ooune, 
keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.^  At  present,  thej  could  more  openlj 
avow  themselves. 

Under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  Coelestius  himsdf  ap- 
peared in  Borne.  He  handed  over  to  the  Soman  bishop  a  oonfiassioQ 
of  faith,  which  was  well  suited  doubtless  to  make  a  favorable  impresnm 
on  one  who  was  not  aware  of  the  more  profound  connection  and  oohe^ 
ence  of  individual  doctrines  with  the  whole  system  of  Christiaa  faitk, 
and  hence  was  in  no  condition  to  form  a  correct  judgment  ooQcenung 
the  importance  of  the  controverted  points.  He,  too,  first  unfolded  it 
large  the  pure  doctrines  on  matters  which  had  no  connection  whatever 
witib  the  dispute,  and  then,  as  before,  sought  to  reduce  the  disputed 
matters  to  mere  questions  of  speculative  controversy,  such  as  related  to 
the  propagation  of  sin,  which  was  connected  ¥rith  the  question  conceni- 
ing  the  origin  of  souls.  ^'  If  some  questions  have  been  started  wludi 
do  not  concern  the  faith,  and  respecting  which  multitudes  have  diffisred, 
it  had  never  entered  his  thoughts  to  establish  anything,  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  doctrine  ;  but  he  would  very  cheerfuUy  allow  himself  to  be 
corrected,  where  he  had  erred  as  a  man,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Bo- 
man  bishop."  ^  At  the  same  time,  he  maintained  anew,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  which  by  the  rule 
of  the  universal  church  must  be  imparted  for  the  forgiveness  of  an, 
was  altogether  independent  of  those  questions,  because  our  Lord  had 
resolved  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  bestowed  only  on  the 
baptized ;  and  because  the  powers  of  nature  did  not  suffice  for  this,  it 
must  be  imparted  by  grace.  But,  by  so  doing,  he  meant  in  nowise  to 
approve  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  propagation  of  sin  ;  for  sin,  as  it  con- 
sisted in  a  determination  of  the  will,  could  not  be  derived  from  nature.^ 
The  point  of  view  in  which  Goelestius  placed  this  matter,  certunly 
appeared  very  clear  in  the  outset  to  Zosimus  ;  for  it  seemed  sufficient 
to  him  that  free-will  and  grace  should  be  equally  maintained,  and  all 
the  rest  pertaining  to  the  relation  of  these  two  to  each  other  seemed  to 
him  to  belong  among  the  idle  questions  of  the  schools.  Ccelestius  had 
several  audiences  with  the  Roman  bishop  himself,  and  always  explained 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  Add  to  this,  that  the  tvo 
bishops,  Ileroe  and  Lazarus,  by  whom  the  complaints  had  been  brought 
against  Pelagius  at  the  council  of  Diospolis,  were  well  known  to  him  as 
turbulent,  mischievous  men  ;  and  accordingly  the  whole  affiur  would 
the  more  readily  appear  to  him  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  passion,  the  less 
he  understood  of  its  real  nature.  Besides,  Pelagius  had  accompanied 
his  letter  to  Rome  with  a  letter  from  the  bishop  Praylus  of  Jerusalem, 
by  whom  he  was  completely  justified. 

Accordingly  Zosimus  wrote  to  the  North-African  bishops  on  the 
affidr  of  Pelagius  and  Goelestius  two  letters,  which  must  have  struck 
these  bishops  with  some  surprise,  expressing  as  they  did  a  judgment  so 

^  Innocentii  cpistola  ad  qainqne  episco-    hominlbus  qnispiam  ignoraniie  error  ob> 
pm,  \  8.  repsit,  vestra  sententia  corrigatur. 

*  PrsBter  fidcm  qiuestiones.    Si  forto  nt        "  See  AngasUiL  de  peccato  oriffinali,  c.  5, 

6,etSS. 
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entirely  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  reproaches  them 
for  not  having  entered  into  a  careful  examination  of  this  matter,  and 
for  having  so  easily  given  credit  to  the  charges  of  trifling  and  nut- 
ohievous  men.  He  gave  the  most  decided  testimony  to  the  orthodo:^ 
of  Pela^us  and  Coelestius.  Of  Pela^us'  letter  he  sidd,  it  agreed 
wholly  with  the  oral  declarations  of  Coelestius.  ^^  Would  that  some 
one  of  you,"  he  writes  to  the  bishops,  ^^  had  been  present  when  the 
letter  was  read  I  How  rejoiced  and  surprised  were  all  the  pious  men 
who  heard  it !  Scarcely  could  some  refriJn  from  tears  to  find  that  men 
80  thoroughly  orthodox  ^  could  yet  be  made  objects  of  suspicion.  Was 
there  a  single  passage  in  the  letter,  where  grace  or  the  divine  asaat- 
ance  was  not  mentioned  ?  "  ^  It  would  appear,  then,  that  Zosimus, 
when  he  heard  the  words  grace  and  divine  assistuice  so  often  repeated, 
had  never  even  thought  of  any  different  determination  of  the  concep- 
tions associated  with  those  words,  and  that  it  seemed  to  him  in  the  high- 
est degree  unjust  that  those  who  expressed  theniselves  after  tins  man- 
ner should  be  accused  of  denying  grace.  He  gave  the  North-Afncan 
bishops  to  understand,  that  they  had  gone  over  the  limits  which  should 
be  assigned  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  reused  a  controversy  on  ques- 
tions which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  faith.  He  had 
reminded  Coelestius,  he  wrote,  and  the  priests  from  various  countries 
who  were  present,  that  such  knotty  and  moot  points  and  such  foolish 
disputes  had  sprung  from  that  pestilent  contagion  of  an  idle  curiosity, 
then  spreading  on  all  sides,  which  led  each  man  to  misemploy  his  mind 
and  his  uncontrolled  power  of  speech  in  affecting  to  know  more  than 
holy  scripture  revealed.  He  entreated  them,  in  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  apostolic  see,  that  they  would  submit  their  reason  to  the  Bible, 
as  it  was  explained  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.  In  his 
first  letter,  relating  only  to  Coelestius,  he  decided  that  either  an  accuser 
must  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  within  the  space  of  two  months,  who 
could  show  that  Coelestius  thought  differently  from  what  he  had  expres- 
sed in  his  own  declarations,  or  that  for  the  future  no  one  should  pre- 
auptie  to  call  in  question  his  orthodoxy  after  such  manifest  proo&  of  it. 
It  may  be  easily  understood,  that  a  man  who  could  so  express  him- 
self must  have  differed  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  Augustin,  although 
he  did  not  precisely  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  Pelagian  system,  nor 
perhaps  accurately  understand  it ;  and^  in  fact,  ma^  not  have  had  any 
exact  knowledge  of  doctrinal  matters  at  all.  Nothmg  is  easier  than  to 
suppose  that  Zosimus  was  one  of  those  Soman  ecclesiastics  who  sought 
to  make  themselves  familiar  only  with  the  liturgical  forms  and  practical 
business  of  the  church,  but  took  no  interest  in  theological  studiee. 
And  in  this  case  it  would  admit  of  being  readily  explained,  how,  without 
any  independent  theolo^cal  judgment  of  his  own,  he  was  liable  to  be 
governed  by  the  influence  of  others,  as  at  present  by  the  influence  of 
the  Pelagian  party  existing  in  Bome.^ 

1  Tales  etiam  absolntje  fidel  *  See  the  edict  of  the  emperor  HonoiiBii 

^  £taie  nllot  locas,  in  quo  Dei  gratia  vel    hereafter  to  be  dted. 
adjntorimn  prgtermi— em  ait  t 

VOL.  n.  50 
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The  North-African  bishops,  accustomed  already,'  in  leas  imporlaiit 
matters,  to  assert  their  indepeDdenoe  in  oppositKNn  to  the  nrmauA 
claims  of  the  Roman  bishops  to  a  sapreme  judicial  authority,  had  no 
inclination  to  sacrifice  a  aoctrinal  conviction  of  so  nmch  wei^t  to 
themselves,  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a  man  in  whom  tlie  inherited 
authority  of  a  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter  was  to  supply  the  |daee 
of  a  theological  judgment  resting  on  its  own  independent  grounds. 
Accordingly  they  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop,  m  the  name  of  a 
council  assembled  at  Carthage,  a  letter,  in  which,  probablr  witii  all 
professions  of  respect,  they  protested  agabist  his  decision.^  They  gave 
Zosimus  to  understand,  that  he  had  too  easily  allowed  himself  to  be  de^ 
ceived  by  the  vague  declarations  of  Coelestius.  The  decided  language 
of  these  bishops,  combined  with  many  other  powerful  influences  from 
without,  had  already  produced  such  an  effect,  that  Zosimus  began  to 
assume  another  tone,  although  he  was  quite  careful  not  to  recede  in 
the  least  from  his  claims  to  supreme  judicial  authority.  In  a  second 
letter,  he  pnused,  indeed,  anew  the  decisive  authority  of  the  apostdie 
chair,  and  defended  himself  against  the  reproach  of  li^tness  and  ove^ 
haste  in  his  investigations  and  decisions ;  yet  he  already  ceases  to  make 
further  mention  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  earlier  letters  in  favor  cS 
Pelagius  and  of  Ccslestius ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  A^ 
ricans,  he  suspended  tiie  final  decision  of  the  matter  until  after  furAer 
examination.  The  North-African  bishops,  however,  were  not  at  all  in* 
dined  to  wait  for  a  foreign  decision.  They  anticipated  this  by  a  decis- 
ion on  their  own  part.  At  an  assembly  held  at  Carthage,  in  tiie  year 
418,  they  drew  up  nine  canons,  in  which  the  doctrines  relating  to  the 
moral  condition  of  human  nature,  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  and 
concerning  baptism,  were  defined  and  settled  in  a  way  opposed  to  the 
system  of  Pelagius.  In  this  document  were  expressed  the  doctrines 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man ;  of 
death,  as  the  punishment  of  sin ;  of  grace,  as  an  inward  communicatiou 
of  the  divine  life,  from  which  alone  all  truly  good  actions  could  spring. 
The  fourth  canon  asserts  :  "  Let  him  be  accursed  who  says,  the  grace  rf 
God,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  justified  through  Christ,  refers  merely  to 
the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  and  not  to  assistance  to  secure  us  agunst  fell- 
ing under  sin  for  the  future."  V. :  "  Who  teaches  that  this  grace  helpe 
us  to  keep  from  sinning,  only  so  far  as  it  opens  our  minds  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  commands,  so  that  we  are  made  acquiunted  with 
what  we  must  strive  after  and  what  we  must  avoid ;  but  that  it  does 
not  bestow  on  us  a  disposition  to  love,  and  a  faculty  to  practise,  such 
commands.  For  whereas  the  apostle  says,  *  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  bat 
charity  edifieth,'  it  would  be  very  impious  to  believe,  that  we  have  the 
grace  of  Christ  in  order  to  that  which  puffeth  up,  but  not  in  order  to 

^  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  letter  has  hayo  supposed,  that  by  this  was  meant  the 

not  reached  ns ;  and  we  can  only  suimise  letter  sent  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  bisbopi 

its  contents  from  the  answer  {^ven  to  it  by  to  Innocent ;  bat  it  is  much  more  proheblt 

Zosimas.    Zosimas  mentions  in  his  letter  that  the  o&rf«/af/o  contained  in  the  later  letter 

an  oUeMatio^  which  the  North-African  bish-  of  the  Africans,  which  is  lost,  ought  here  to 

qpa  hid  sent  to  Borne.    Many  learned  men  be  nndentood. 
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4iat  which  edifieih ;  while,  m  traih,  boih  are  the  gift  of  Gk>d,  not  oolj 
that  we  know  what  we  must  do,  bat  also  that  we  love  it  in  order  to  do 
it ;  that  so  where  loye  edifieth,  knowledge  maj  not  puff  up."  Further 
more^  in  the  sixth  canon  the  tenet  was  condemned,  that  grace  merely 
renders  more  easy  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  could  also  be  fulfilled 
without  it.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  was  alleged  that  Christ  had 
not  said,  ^^  Without  me  ye  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  do  anything ; 
but  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."    John  15 :  6. 

But  as  the  Roman  bishop  had  so  preponderant  an  influence  in  the 
Western  church,  and  as  his  influence  could  effect  so  much  even  at  the 
imperial  court,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Africans  to  secure  betimef 
their  ground  in  that  quarter,  and  to  endeavor  to  gun  over  the  supreme 
civil  power  against  Zosimus.  According  to  Augustin's  principles,  -—  as 
we  have  already  explained  them  in  the  history  of  the  Donatist  controversy, 
—  no  hesitation  ought  to  be  felt,  but  it  should  rather  be  considered  a 
duty,  to  call  upon  the  civil  power  to  repress  unchristian  errors.  The 
oonnection  of  Augustin  with  the  count  Valerius  may  doubtless  have 
ocmtributed  to  procure  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  in  this  pres- 
ent case ;  as,  in  fact,  Augustin  himself,  in  a  controversial  tract  relating 
to  these  matters,  which  he  dedicated  to  Valerius,  intimates  that  the 
latter  had  deserved  well  of  the  truth  for  bis  exertions  in  this  cause.^ 

Accordingly,  from  the  year  418  and  onward,  there  appeared  several 
edicts,  couched  in  a  style  more  theological  than  imperial,  against  Pela- 
fpxia  and  Goelestius,  and  their  adherents.^ 

The  bishop  Zosimus  was  not  decided  enough  in  his  theological  views 
and  character  to  be  able  to  miuntain  his  ground  against  such  authori* 
ties ;  and  besides  this,  he  was,  no  doubt,  closely  pressed  at  home  by  a 
powerful  anti-Pelagian  party,  which  had  long  maintained  itself  in  the 
conflict  with  the  other  side.  Constantius,  a  man  of  some  rank,  who 
had  left  the  post  of  Vicar  of  Rome,  (yicarius  urbis^  and  become  a 
monk,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  former  party .^     Goelestius  was  now  to 


1  De  nnptiis  et  ooncupiscentia,  1. 1,  c  L  ^  3. 
^t>faiiis  istifl  novitatibos,  quibas  hie  dispa- 
tando  remstimns,  tn  potestate  cnrando  et 
iiMUuido  efficaciter  redtitisti.  By  this  Au- 
siutin  drew  upon  himself  from  the  Pelagian 
Julian  the  desenred  reproach,  that,  as  his 
party  could  not  maintain  their  cause  bj 
roMOos,  they  sought  to  supply  this  defect  by 
ft  resort  to  outwiutl  force.  Quam  nihil  ha* 
beant,  quod  t!  qua  proteruntnr  rationis 
epponant,  ut  alia  eorum  scripta,  ita  hi  tes- 
tMitnr  libelli,  qui  directi  ad  militarem  Tirum 
(quod  etiam  ipse  profiteri  potest)  aliis  ma^s 
oegotib  quam  Uteris  occupatum,  impotentue 
eontra  nos  precantur  anxilium.  Augustin, 
iKnrerer,  does  not  deny  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  civil  power  in  aid  of  this  object;  he 
only  thought  be  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
Csr  so  doing.  He  speaks  of  it  with  confi- 
de&oe  and  assurance,  as  hf  conscious  of  har- 
kig  done  nothing  but  what  was  r^t:  **Noa 
inpotentisB  contim  tos  precamur  atoiliom; 
•ed  pro  Tobis  potios,  nt  ab  antii  — critogo 


cohibeamini,  Christianfle  potentise  laudamui 
officium." 

*  Two  of  these  edicts,  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishop  Aurelius  of  Carthage, 
seem  to  have  been  issued  at  the  request  of 
the  North- African  bishops.  Moreover,  the 
remarks  of  the  Pelagian  Julian  presuppose 
that  such  a  law  had  been  enactea  in  answer 
to  the  petition  of  the  North  Africans :  but 
he  imagines  he  can  interpret  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  partv ;  as  may  be  gathercil 
from  the  words  of  Austin  1.  III.  c  Jnliaa. 
c.  I.  ^  3.  Sane,  nt  dicis,  si  pro  vobis  potint 
ab  imperatore  responsum  est  But  tnen,  il 
cannot  possibly  be  conceived,  how  Jnliaa 
could  have  given  any  such  interpretation  to 
one  of  the  laws  which  has  come  down  tout. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  law 
intended  is  one  which  has  not  reached  our 
times. 

*  Prosper,  in  his  chronide,  under  tlM 
twelfth  consulate  of  Honorint,  says :  Coo- 

GhiM  a    '     '    '^ 
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appear  before  the  Roman  bisbop,  and  sustain  a  new  ezaminatioQ ;  M 
he  doubtless  foresaw  the  result,  and  hastily  left  Rome.  Upon  thoy 
Zosimus  issued  a  circular  letter,  (traotoria,)  in  which  he  praioiuioed  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  Coelestias  and  Pelacns ;  ad<q>ted  the  dec* 
kms  of  the  council  of  Carthage  against  the  Felagian  dootrines,  snd 
declared  himself  on  the  doctrines  of  the  corruption  of  human  natarSi 
of  grace,  and  of  baptism,  in  accordance  with  tiie  views  of  die  North- 
African  church.  Not  without  reason  might  the  Pela^ana  aoooae  Zqb> 
mus  and  the  Roman  clergy,  who  had  before  shown  themselves  so  bvo^ 
able  to  the  cause  of  Pela^us,  of  denying  the  connotions  they  had 
previously  avowed,  no  matter  whether  it  was  ignorance,  the  font  of 
authority,  or  the  fear  of  man,  which  had  chiefly  contributed  to  produce 
this  change.^ 

When  thus,  through  the  authority  of  the  Western  emperor  and  of 
a  Roman  bishop  wanting  in  independence,  Pela^^anism  had  be^i  ood- 
demned,  the  circular  letter  of  Zosimus  was  sent  to  the  whole  church  of 
the  West,  and  all  bishops  were  required  to  subscribe  it,  in  its  condem- 
nation both  of  the  doctrine,  and  also  of  the  persons  ciS  Pehi^ns  and 
Coriestius.'  Those  bishops  who  declined  were  to  be  deprived  oi  their 
places,  and  banished  from  their  churches ;  ^  a  sentence  which  was  rigo^ 
ously  executed,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  Pela^anism  had  many  ad- 
herents, and  in  North  Africa. 

Eighteen  bishops  of  Italy  who  met  this  fate  complain,  not  without 
reason,  in  a  letter  composed  by  the  bishop  Julian,  of  Eclanum,  and 
addressed  to  the  bishop  Rufus,  of  Thessalonica,  that,  without  the  con- 
vocation  of  a  synod,  subscriptions  were  extorted,  separately  and  indh 
vidually,  from  the  ignorant  bishops,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  at 
that  time  in  the  Western  church.^  Several  bishops  in  the  department 
of  Aquileja,  from  whom  their  metropolitan  Augiistin,  the  bishop  of  this 
town,  demanded  their  subscriptions,  sent  to  ham  a  covertly  Pela^an 

bAbitan9,et  pro  gratia  Dei  deTotissimePela-  Per  totnm  orbem  missa    snbBcriptxnubnf 

giaois  resistens,  factione  comndem  mnlta  sanctomm  patram  est  roboraUL 

pertulit.     Julian  savs  to   hJR    opponentSi  ^  See  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Anrelios  d 

(opus  imperfect.  1.  III.  c.  35:)  Cur  tantis  Carthage  to  the  bishops  of  two  Nortb-Afri- 

totam    Italiam    factionibus    commoviiitis  ?  can  ]iroTinces,  in  which  letter  be  calls  upon 

Car  licditiones  Home  conductis  populis  ex-  those  who  had  not  given  their  ticnatareial 

dtantis  ?    And  even  though  this  must  be  the  council  of  Callage,  to  do  it  now,  ao 

eonsidered  as  the  accusation  of  a  passionate  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  suspicioa 

opponent,  yet  there  must  be  some  truth  lying  against  any  one :  Quo  cum  in  supradictoraii 

At  the  bottom  here.  hsreticorum  damnatione  omniam  veelnm 

1  Julian  accuses  Zosimus  of  prevarication,  fuerit  Integra  subscription  nihil  omnino  lit 
Augnstin.  c.  Julian.  Pelagian.  1.  VI.  S  37.  unde  uUius  vel  dissimulationis  vel  negligent 
He  says  of  the  Roman  clergy:  Eos  jussi-  ti»  vel  occults  fonitan  praritatis  ai^oa 
onis  terrore  percussos  non  erubuisse  prtB-  videatur  merito  remansisse  suspkio. 
varicationis  crimen  admittere,  ut  contra  vri' .  *  In  toto  penitus  ooddefiU  non  minoi  ttal- 
OTvm  9e.ntentiam  snam,  qua  gestis  catholico  turn  quaro  impiom  dogma  esse  antceptaii 
dogmati  adfuerant,  (since  tbcy  were  present  et  simplicibns  episcopis  sine  congregatiooi 
at  that  assembly  held  under  Zosimus,  which  synodi  in  lods  snis  sedentibus  ad  hoc  ooo- 
bad  declared  so  favorably  to  the  cause  of  firmandum  subscriptioncm  extortam.  Tbo 
Pelagiufl  and  Ccclestius,)  pronuntiarent  words  cited  in  Augustin'a  letter  of  refulft- 
Angustin.  contra  duas  epistotas  Pelagiano-  tion,  addres&ed  to  the  lioman  bishop  Bon- 
nun,  1.  II.  ^  5.  fiAce,  contra  duas  qpistolas  Pelagianonui^ 

'  Marius  Mcrcator,  in  bis  commonitorinm  L  IV.  S  SO. 
•B|>er  DomiDe  CoBlestii,  sajrt  of  this  circnlar : 


eonfefiacm  of  fSuih,^  drawn  out  in  detail,  declaring  that  their  oonacienee 
did  not  allow  them  to  condemn  Pelagius  and  CoeleetiuB,  persons  whd 
were  absent,  and  whom  thej  had  not  heard  in  their  own  defence ; '  and 
they  appealed  to  a  general  council.  Bat  many,  who  had  resigned  their 
{daces  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions,  afterwards  testified  repentance^ 
and  were  accordingly  restored  agun  to  their  spiritual  charges ;  ^  though 
ilie  ancerity  of  their  repentance  may  well  be  questioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bishop  Julian,  of  Eclanum  in  Apulia,  a  man  whose 
scientific  attainments  and  pious  life  had  acquired  for  him  universal  re* 
flpect,  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  courage  in  standing  up  Smp 
the  defence  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  Christian  truth.  In  predond* 
nantly  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  practical  understanding,  his  intelleo* 
tual  bent  resembled  that  of  Pelagius  and  Goelestius.  He  unfolded 
their  doctrines  in  the  most  systematic  form.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  more  passionate  man  than  his  predecessors ;  but  we  should  not 
forget  the  oppressed  condition  of  his  party>  In  spite  of  the  imposing 
authority  which  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  had  procured  for  Augua* 
tin  in  the  Western  church ;  in  spite  of  the  authority^  which  the  bishops 
of  Rome  derived  from  their  outward  position ;  in  spite  of  the  imperial 
verdict  of  condemnation,  Julian,  the  banished  bishop,  in  various  wiir 
tings  defended  his  principles  with  a  freedom  reckless  of  consequences, 
and  in  a  spirit  and  style  of  language  which  would  have  well  befitted 
the  leader  of  a  dominant  party.  By  his  zeal,  his  scientific  gifts,  and 
his  exemplary  life,  he  was  enabled  to  secure  adherents  to  his  prin* 
ciples.  A  person  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  his  adversaries  reporta 
that  in  a  time  of  famine  he  devoted  his  entire  property  to  deeds  of  b^ 
nevolence.  To  be  sure,  in  the  judgment  of  his  opponents,  there  could 
be  no  honest  intention  in  this  act  of  a  heretic :  it  was  only  a  means  to 
gpun  himself  followers.^ 

With  deserved  indignation,  showing  the  sentiments  of  a  noble  mindy 
Julian  rebukes  the  cowardice  of  those  of  his  own  faith  who  supposed,  as 
he  expresses  it,  that  true^discretion  consisted  in  purchasing,  b  v  the  servit 
ibr  of  a  degenerate  soul,  the  insecure  repose  of  a  moment.^  He  says 
of  them,  that,  in  the  worldliness  of  their  own  spirit,  they  accused  of 
contention  and  obstinacy  those  who  preferred  to  suffer  any  evil,  rather 
than  to  give  up  their  convictions.  Had  there  been  a  frank  and  manly 
bearing  among  the  bishops,  he  thinks  public  opinion  would  as  certidnly 
hftve  declared  agidnst  the  delusion  of  the  Traductionists,  as  invincible 
reason  destroyed  it.    In  order  to  the  defence  of  truth,  science  and 

>  To  be  found,  along  with  some  others,  fai  *  See  Gennadins  de  V.  L  c.  45.    Thil 

Ae  appendix  to  the  tenth  rolome  of  the  Julian  acted  as  the  organ  of  a  party,  is  aom 

Beneoictine  edition  of  Angnstin.  from  opus  imperfect  1.  I.  c.  61,  where  he 

*  ICetaimos  in  absentem  ei  nobis  inandi-  sajrs,  it  nad  been  entrusted  to  him  fapr  saoctia 
foran  capita  dictare  sententiam,  nisi  cum  Tins  nostri  temporis  confessoribus  (these  of 
pnesentes  fnerint  oonfntaiL  course  were  the  confesson  of  Pelagianiam) 

*  Karins  Mercator  commonitorium  sapee  to  write  against  Angustin. 

aofBioe  Coelestii,  c  V.  •  Nihil  magis  cautis  convenire  consiliiL 

*  Eren  Angustin  esteemed  him  highly  quam  degeneria  animi  fhmnlatg  emere  vel 
trfMQ  a  Tonng  man.    8ee  his  ep.  101  to    infldam  momeatomm  quietenk. 

Jolian'i  fiither,  the  ApuliM  hUbapMmm^ 
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eoarage  (scientia  et  fortitudo)  most  be  united ;  neither  is  of  any  atd 
without  the  other.^ 

Not  without  reason  might  Julian  complain  of  the  oppresmve  measorei 
agunst  the  adherents  of  the  Pela^an  doctrinee ;  not  without  reason 
might  he  complain  that  Pelagian  and  Coslestian  had  been  coinei 
into  heretical  names  wherewith  to  terrify  the  ignorant  multitude,  and 
tiiat  the  latter  were  constituted  judges  on  points  winch  they  were  not 
competent  to  understand.'  He  demanded,  on  the  eonbraiy,  that  wise 
and  Tudicious  men  should  be  chosen  out  of  all  ranks  and  professioDSi 
whether  ecclesiastics  or  civilians,  to  investigate  the  question ;  such  as, 
though  few  in  number,  might  yet  be  distingushed  for  reason,  scientifie 
cultivation,  and  freedom  of  spirit.'  He  complained  that  the  guidanee 
of  the  church  had  been  wrested  from  reason,  in  order  that  a  doctrine 
which  recommended  itself  to  the  people  might  have  fiberty  to  spread 
everywhere  without  check  or  hindrance.^  He  objects  to  his  opponentB, 
that  they  used  every  means  to  prevent  freedom  of  inquiry,  by  calfi^ 
in  the  secular  power ;  for  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  force, 
because  they  were  deserted  by  reason.*  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeding  on  his  own  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  we  have 
already  explained,  and  his  idea  of  the  church,  appealed  to  the  authoritj 
of  the  church,  which  had  already  decided  the  question,  and  to  the  le- 
gitimate power  of  the  magistracy,  which  is  bound  to  pumsh  thepropar 
gators  of  error  in  the  same  manner  as  other  eviMoers.  '*  Wouldst 
thou  have  no  fear  of  the  magistracy,"  says  he  to  him,  ^^  then  do  what 
is  right.  But  there  is  nothing  right  in  maintaining  a  heretical,  in  op- 
position to  the  apostolic  doctrine.  The  heresy  which  the  bishops  have 
alrcGkdy  condemned  needs  no  longer  to  be  examined,  but  should  be 
checked  by  the  power  of  a  Christian  magistracy."  •  Julian  constantly 
made  his  appeal  to  ^'  reason,"  which  alone  should  examine  and  decide 
<m  all  questions.  But  this  reason  assuredly  had  to  do  only  with  unir 
versal  conceptions.  From  mere  reason  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
what  was  meant  by  original  sin,  the  need  of  redemption,  and  redemp- 
tion itself.  The  subject-matter  of  these  conceptions  could  be  unde^ 
stood  only  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  soul.  Had  Julian 
oonsistently  fbllowed  out  his  '^  reason,"  he  must  have  gone  a  great 
deal  farther  in  his  negations.  Augustin  could  oppose  to  lum  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  not  first  made  to  be  such 
by  this  or  that  bishop,  but  which  was  found  already  present  by  all  as 
fht  one  which  existed  from  the  be^nning.    And  the  objection  that  the 

^  Opiu  imperfect  c.  Julian,  at  the  begins  lare,  e.  Jnlian.  opiu  impetfectom,  L  U  e.  1 

ling.  ^Quod  omniDOf  opioos  negatknem  Or 

*  Qnod  Coelefltianomm  Tel  Pelagianonim  aminis  a  mnndl  potestatibias  oompataiis; 
aomine  lioniines  cenncamas,  1.  II.  c  Jalia-  inteUigitis  enim,  agendnra  rolrit  yd  tmtt 
nun,  S  34.  That  it  was  endeaTored  to  stir  earn  deserimini  lationis  anzilia  L.e.c  103. 
«p  asainst  them  homines  de  plebdia  f»oe  *  Vis  non  timere  potestatem  ?  bonvm  be. 
ielliJarionimf  milites,  scholastteos  anditori-  Kbn  est  antem  bonnm,  contra  apostoUcom 
ales,  nantas,  tabernarios,  etc  senicam  exserere  et  asaerere  hfereticum  sen* 

*  Pandtasqnam  ratio,  eniditaoliltertaiqna  tnm.  Damnata  ergo  hseresis  ah  eniicofii 
•ablimat,  c.  Julian.  L II.  4  SS.  non  adhnc  ezaminanda,  aed  coSroenda  eil  i 

*  BHpinntnr  ecclesis  gnberaacnla  ratio-  poteiiatlboa  difntiaiiiB.    L.  e 
■11)  St  areelo  ooam  volinoat  dogma  popvp 
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doctrine  was  a  popular  one,  and  agreeable  to  tie  people,  he  does  not 
repel,  but  admits  the  statement  to  be  true  ;  contending  that  it  is  not 
80  much  an  objection  as  a  commendation,  that  the  doctrine  which 
responds  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked.  ^*  Such  a  peofde,*'  says  he,  ^^  Ambrose  did  not  make^ 
but  he  found.  We  admit  our  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  the  people ; 
finr  we  are  the  people  of  Him  who  was  for  this  reason  called  Jesus, 
because  he  redeemed  his  people  from  their  sins."  ^  And  Julian  him- 
ielf,  on  another  occasion,  agrees  with  Augustin  in  attaching  importance 
lo  the  popular  consciousness,  when  he  appeals  from  the  authority  of 
llie  church,  and  from  what  appeared  to  bun  to  be  an  arbitrary  impoo- 
lion  of  doctrinal  subtileties,  to  the  same  consciousness ;  thou^  not  in- 
deed to  the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  but 
to  the  foundation  of  the  universal  sense  of  God ;  which  itself,  howeyer, 
without  the  influence  of  Christianity,  could  not  have  been  so  clearij 
doYeloped.  He  who  on  other  occasions  was  so  used  to  refer  to  the 
learned  and  to  the  more  cultivated  minds,  referred  also  to  the  simple, 
who,  being  occupied  with  the  cares  of  business,  had  received  notmng 
from  the  schools,  yet  by  faith  alone  had  sought  to  attain  to  the  church 
of  Christ.  He  advisea  them  not  to  allow  Siemselves  to  be  disturbed 
by  dark  questions ;  biit,  while  they  believed  God  to  be  the  true  Creator 
of  men,  to  believe  without  wavering  also,  that,  he  is  a  good,  a  true,  and 
•  just  being ;  and  while  they  held  fast  their  conviction  of  this  Trinity, 
diey  might  admit  and  approve  every  thing  which  they  heard  agreeing 
wita  this  idea,  while  they  should  let  no  force  of  argument  deprive 
tfaem  of  this,  but  might  repudiate  every  authority  and  every  party 
which  sought  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary.^ 

The  principles  of  Pela^anism  rigidly  carried  out,  would  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  of  denying  altogether  man's  need  of  redemption  ;  coib 
sequently,  of  making  Christ  wholly  superfluous ;  hence,  of  giving  an 
entirely  new  shape  to  the  church  doctrine  concerning  Christ.  Yet, 
though  these  principles  were  not  unfolded  with  this  ri^d  consistency, 
ihtj  could  not  fail,  if  but  applied,  so  far  as  they  were  unfolded,  with  a 
dear  consciousness  of  their  import  and  with  logical  closeness,  to  beget 
a  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  of  a  peculiar  stamp,  and  correspond- 
ing to  tiie  principles  themselves.  This  connection,  however,  never  be* 
irayed  itself  in  the  way  in  which  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  accus- 
tomed to  present  their  scheme;  for  only  the  disputed  questions 
respecting  the  character  of  man  were  deemed  of  importance  by  them : 
on  all  other  points  they  adopted  the  common  doctrines,  receiving  them 
without  alteration,  and  without  examining  how  far  they  harmonised 
with  their  fondamental  positions.    Yet  we  have  seen  already,  in  the 

^Tales  popnlof  non  fickf  sed  mTenit  ad  eodetiam  Christi  penrenira  cnrmnuiti  M 

Anbrosiiit;  fatemor  dof^na  nottram  Mse  &cile  obacoris  quamtiooiboM  luiaamiMr,  isd 

popolare,  quia  populus  ^na   fomiia,  qui  Cfedentes,  etc    Nee  hoe  eis  uUa  tit  aigi^ 

Mopterea  est  appeUatns  Jesua,  quia  lalvam  mentatioiiifl  erellat,  ted  detealentar  omnai 

ndt  p(^iiliim  satun  a  peocatia  eomm.    L.  aactoritatem  atqna  anmen  ■ocietatem  eoa- 

acS.  traria petraadcut ateueni.    CJiUiMkL¥ 

*8implioes,  qui  aliia  eeeouui  negodia  i4. 
da  cfvditkNM  CMMnnMiiQHi  tiflMBfldt 
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case  of  Theodore  of  Mopetuestia,  how  closely  hia  peculiar  views  of  maa, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  (in  many  reapecta)  kindred  Pela^an 
views  we  shall  consider  more  at  large  hereafter, — how  closely  his  ooo- 
trine  of  human  freedom  was  connected  with  his  peculiar  noiioos  re- 
specting the  character  and  work  of  Christ.  A  trace  of  this  oonnec&A 
we  perceive  in  Julian  of  Eclanum,  who  objects  to  his  opponents,  tfaat^  if 
they  did  not  suppose  a  human  nature  in  Christ  subjects  to  the  aeduo- 
tions  of  sense  and  to  temptation,  as  in  other  men,  but  derived  every 
thing  of  a  moral  nature  in  him  only  from  a  natural  necesaty,  they  couUI 
not  suppose  in  him  any  true  human  virtue,  nor  recognize  hun  as  a  moral 
example  for  mankind.^  Tlie  same  ccmnection  also  would  be  very  ap- 
parent in  a  man  who,  near  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centoir,  was 
called  a  follower  of  the  Pela^an  doctrines,  if  indeed  he  was  righUy  so 
named.  We  mean  Leporius,  a  monk  and  presbyter  in  the  south  of 
France.^ 

Leporius  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  in  his  native  conntiy,  on 
account  of  his  Pelagian  tenets,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  to  have  eim- 

Sted  with  several  of  his  followers,  in  426,  to  North  Africa.  But  at 
ihage  he  was  convinced  by  several  bishops,  chiefly  perhaps  by 
Augustm,  that  he  was  in  an  error.  The  bishops  by  whom  he  had  been 
convinced,  commended  him  to  the  paternal  gentleness  of  their  Oallio 
colleagues,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  recantation  of  Leporius.  In 
this  recantation,  he  caUs  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  supposed  his  errw 
to  be  the  truth ;  that  a  well-meant  zeal,  though  without  imowledgo,  h^ 
deceived  him.  This  int(x>duction  is  suited  to  inspre  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  recantation  ;  but,  from  many  things  which  he  says  in 
this  document,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  man  who,  in  his  earlier 
doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  discovers  a  tendency  of  mind 
so  near  akin  to  that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  would  now  pass  to  a 
mode  of  expression  so  opposite,  and  pushed  even  to  the  extreme  of 
crassness,  as  exhibits  itselif  in  many  passages  of  this  recantation.  But 
perfectly  ignorant  as  we  are  of  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  work- 
ing within  the  breast  of  this  individual,  we  can  come  to  no  further  de- 
termination on  this  subject. 

In  the  above-mentioned  recantation  drawn  up  by  Leporius,  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  of  Pelagian  doctrines  ;  but  the  heretical  matter  in  his 
doctrines  would  seem,  according  to  this,  to  have  consisted  simply  in  a 
view  of  Christ's  person  agreeing,  in  all  respects,  with  the  principles  of 
the  Antiochian  school.  like  Theodore,  he  opposed  the  confounding 
of  the  predicates  of  the  two  natures.  "  It  was  not  God  himself  who 
was  bom  as  man,  but  a  perfect  man  was  bom  with  Gt)d.'*  On  the 
other  hand,  he  now  stud,  in  his  recantation :  ^*  I  believe  ihoroudily 
that  Gt)d  is  unable  to  do  only  what  he  does  not  will  to  do.  If  God 
willed  to  be  bom,  as  he  assuredly  did,  I  firmly  believe  also  that  he 

^Ut  omnis  Tirtatam  pnlchrittido,  qnain        *He  ii  caHed  a  Ffclagiui  bj  Cassiaii,dB 
in  M  Cbrutos  expresserat,  indebitis  nacam    incanuUione  ChrisU,  Ub.  I.  c.  4 ;  mod  Genua- 
Mjn  landibiu  Tacnata  flaccesceret,  ctmctoqae    diiu,  de  V.  J.  c  59. 
Tieritatis  fos  tplendore  nudata  Mcmm  ma- 
ghterimn  meaiatori*  oflferet  irrifiiL    Opofl 
impMftct.  L IV.  a  60. 
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coold  be  bom ;  since  God's  essence  is  subject  to  no  limitation.''  Like 
Theodore,  he  had  distinguished  from  each  other  the  different  senses  in 
which  Chnst  is  called  Son  of  Grod  according  to  the  two  natures,  the- 
proper  Son  of  God  according  to  his  divine,  and  the  adopted  Son  of 
God  according  to  his  human  nature.^  He  likewise  supposed,  as  did 
Theodore,  a  progressive  revelation  of  the  deity,  in  the  human  nature 
associated  with  it,  up  to  the  tiibe  of  Christ's  resurrection.'  He  con- 
ceived of  Christ,  in  his  temptations  and  sufferings,  as  a  man  left  to 
himself,  so  that  by  his  efforts,  his  obedience,  his  merits,  his  constancy, 
be  achieved  for  himself  that  higher  state  which  began  with  his  resui^ 
rectbn.^  He  also  maintained  with  Theodore,  that  omniscience  was  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  as  man,  and  that  the  ignorance  which  he 
professed  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  final  judgment  was  to  be  on- 
derstood  in  the  literal  sense. 

If  we  might  believe,  then,  that  account  which  represents  Leporius  to 
have  been  a  Pelagian,  it  might  very  easily  be  explained  how  he  musk 
have  evolved  his  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  out  of  hie* 
doctrine  concerning  man.  But  the  singularity  in  this  case  would 
be,  that  the  bishops  of  Carthage,  who  looked  upon  the  oppositioii^ 
to  everything  Pelagian  as  so  important,  should  have  required  no  re- " 
cantation  from  Leporius  on  these  points.  We  might  from  this  cii^ 
oumstance  be  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  Pelagianism  with  which  he  was 
charged  had  been  imputed  to  him  only  by  inference.  Or  we  must 
suppose  that  two  epochs  are  to  be  assumed  in  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  Leporius  in  forming  his  doctrinal  system,  which  Cassian 
and  Gennadius  have  neglected  to  notice; — the  first,  when  he  was  a 
Pelagian ;  next,  when  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  the  circular  letter 
of  Zosimus,  and  no  longer  appeared  as  so  open  an  advocate  of  Pelagh 
anism.  But  his  Pelagianism,  which  had  been,  merely  suppressed,  had 
subsequently  led  him  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  be  maintained 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which  he  supposed  he  might  teach, 
without  infringing  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  since,  in  fact,  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian  controversies,  a  great  deal  on 
this  subject  was  still  vague  and  undefined. 

Among  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  deserves  to 
be  particularly  mentioned,  Annianus,  deacon  of  the  church  at  Celeda, 
(perhaps  in  Italy .^)  By  the  decision  of  IZosimus,  already  mentioned, 
he  was  most  probably  obliged  to  resign  his  spiritual  charge ;  but  he 
continued  to  exert  an  active  influence  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the 
persecuted  party,  to  which  he  gloried  in  belonging.*  He  believed 
that  he  was  contending  for  the  cause  of  morality,  which,  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Traducianists,  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  penl,^ — and 

1  Eifiiu  Dei  proprhu  —  et  adoptinu.  Angnstinnm,  where  he  Sfl  cited  at  a  fHend 

*  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  antithesis    of  Felagios  and  author  of  a  Tiolent  oontro* 
in  the  recanution :  Nee  qoasi  per  gradns  et    Teraial  tract. 

tempera   proficientem   in   Denm,  alterios  *  In  the  dedtcatioii  to  Orontiiis,  out  of 

status  ante   resnrrcctioncm,  alterins   post  the  deposed  Pelagian  bishops:  Inter  haa» 

resurrectionem  foisse  crcdamns.  qaas  pro  fidei  Tobtscam  amore  perpetimnr 

*  Laborem,  devotionem,  meritom,  fidem.  tenutioniim  procellas. 

*  See  Hieron  JUL  ep.  SI  ad  Alypinm  «t  *  Per  occMfcmem  qMnmdm  nimii  4iflU 
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for  the  cause  of  moral  freedom,  the  reoogmtion  of  which  liiaiangniflifil 
Christianitj  firom  Paganism,  where  sm  was  palliated  by  chaig^ 
it  on  natural  necessity  and  fate.^  Believing  that  he  found  in  the 
prevailinj^j  moral  interest  evinced  by  Chiysostom,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  attacked  the  excuses  plead  by  moral  remissneaB,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  stood  up  in  defence  of  free-will  along  with  graoe,* 
a  great  deal  which,  being  akin  to  his  own  views,  admitted  disc  of  bring 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Traducianists  and  the  new  Maniche- 
ans,^  he  translated  the  Homilies  of  Chiysostom  on  die  gospel  of 
Matthew,^  and  his  Homilies  in  praise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  into  Lalin ; 
and  accompanied  these  translations  with  dedications  to  lus  Pela^an 
friends,  in  which  he  very  plainly  avowed  his  own  principles.* 

Various  ofl&hoots  from  the  Pelagian  parfy  continued  to  pr(q)agate 
themselves  in  Italy,  down  to  the  middle  of  we  fifth  century ;  and  the 
Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  had  occasion  once  more  to  remind  the 
bishops,  that  no  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the  Pela^an  party  could  be 
readnutted  to  the  communion  of  the  church  without  a  very  distinet 
recantation,  and  without  expressly  subscribing  all  the  dedsions  of  the 
church  in  opposition  to  its  doctrines.  As  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  an  aged  bishop  named  Seneca  appeared  in  Italy,  who  voh 
iured  publicly  to  defend  doctrines  akin  to  Pela^anism,  and,  in  &ct,  ta 
excommunicate  a  presbyter,  who  contradicted  them.  It  is  imposdhle, 
however,  from  the  letter,  written  in  passion,  which  the  Roman  bishop 
Gelasius  issued  against  him,  to  determine  with  certidnty  whether  m 
really  stood  in  any  outward  connection  with  the  Pelagian  party,  or 
whether  perhaps,  as  an  unlearned  man,  and  (if  what  Gelainus  says  is 
true)  without  knowing  anything  about  Pelagius,  while  supposing  him- 
self to  be  perfectly  orthodox,  he  had  been  forced,  in  opposing  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  in  its  stiifest  form,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  damna- 
tion of  infants,  so  revolting  to  all  sound  feelings,  to  hazard  many 
assertions  closely  bordering  on  Pelagianism.® 

If  now  we  glance  back  at  the  result  of  these  disputes  in  the  Western 
church,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  well  here  as  in  the  doc- 
trinal controversies  of  the  Oriental  church,  it  was  no  free  development 
of  the  opposite  sides  which  had  brought  about  that  result ;  but  Pela^ 
anism  had  succumbed  to  an  outward  force,  which  hindered  it  from 
freely  expressing  itself.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  great  difierence 
is  manifest  between  the  course  of  these  disputes,  and  of  those  in  the  Ori- 
ental church.  It  was  not  the  shifts  and  intrigues  of  a  theological  party, 
which,  mixing  up  secular  and  spiritual  interests,  contrived  to  connect 

ciliam  qafe^tionaro  aediiicationi  mornm  at-  erangelicoperfectione   nohucnm  pu^^nire 

que  crclesiasUcffi  discipiinie  satis  insolcnter  videtnr.    Videtnr  non  tarn  pnesenta  iniar> 

obstrepitar.  masse  discipalos,  qnam  nobis  contra  rent 

^  Ingenita  nobis  a  Deo  libcrtatis  decas,  fidei  oppucnationem  anxilia  prsparaase. 

eajas  cont'essio  prscipuum  inter  nos  genti-  *  Only  his  translation  of  eight  bomilief 

lesque  discrimen  est.  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

'  See  below,  the  development  of  his  sys-  ^  See  opp.  Chysostomi  ed.  MontlaiiecML 

tern.                                                     '  T.  n.  et  T.  VII. 

*  Non  enim  est  in  alteintro  (doctrine  con-  '  See  the  documents  in  the  appendix  to 

eerning  grace  or  free-will)  ant  incantos  ant  the  tenth  Tolume  of  the  BeoedictiDe  cdituw 

afaniiifi  fed  in  atroqae  moderatns.    Bro  of  Angnalin. 
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itself  with  the  court ;  but  it  was  the  superior  intellect  of  an  individual, 
actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  what  he  considered  to  be  sacred  truths 
which,  controlling  the  minds  around  it,  succeeded  by  their  means  to 
make  the  civil  power  subservient  to  his  own  convictions.  And  although 
ft  few  men  of  independent  minds  were  obliged  to  vield  to  force  and  to 
numbers,  yet  the  doctrine,  which  in  this  case  gamed  the  victory,  was 
not,  as  so  frequently  happened  in  the  Oriental  church,  a  doctrine  forced 
upon  the  natural  development  of  the  church  by  the  secular  power,  and 
therefore  to  be  followed  at  some  subsequent  period  by  a  violent  reaction ; 
but  that  doctrine  conquered  which  had  on  its  side  the  voice  of  the 
universal  Christian  consciousness,  since  this  declared  itself  against  the 
Pelagian  tendency  ;  —  the  doctrine  conquered  which  found  a  ready 
point  of  union  in  the  whole  life  and  experience  of  the  church,  as  ex- 
iHressed  in  its  prayers  and  in  all  its  liturgical  forms.  Hence  also  it  fol- 
lowed, that  although  Pelagianism  had  been  conquered,  rather  by  sup- 
pression than  by  free  evolution,  yet  there  was  no  violent  reaction  on 
this  side.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  the  system  of  Augustin,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  establishing  its  claims 
to  validity  on  another  side  of  it,  where  this  system  itself  came  in  colli- 
mon  with  a  higher  inward  power,  with  a  conviction  hitherto  dominant 
in  the  great  majority  of  minds,  and  which  in  fact  struck  its  roots  in  the 
depths  of  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness. 

We  will,  then,  in  the  first  place,  before  proceeding  farther  to  develope 
the  history,  bring  more  distinctly  to  view  what  has  just  been  stated,  by 
contemplating  more  nearly  the  inner  relation  to  each  other  of  the  con- 
flicting views  which  here  present  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  conflict  was  carried  on  between  them.  And  first,  in  respect  to  the 
importance  of  the  disputed  questions  of  which  we  here  speak,  in  their 
bearing  on  the  Christian  system  of  faith ;  Pelagius,  it  is  true,  and 
especially  Coelestius,^  sought  to  lower  the  importance  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  as  if  all  difierences  here  might  be  reduced  to  mere  diversities 
of  speculative  opinion,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  faith.  But  to  this 
course  they  were  led  by  their  relation  to  the  dominant  party  in  the 
church ;  since  for  the  present  their  only  anxiety  was  that  they  might 
be  allowed  freely  to  express  their  own  peculiar  principles,  as  others 
were  allowed  to  express  the  opposite  ones.  For  a  different  course  was 
pursued  by  the  ardent  and  untrammelled  bishop  Julian  of  Eclanum, 
who,  after  being  spumed  from  the  dominant  church,  had  no  further 
cause  to  seek  after  a  reconciliation  of  differences.  He  denounces  ^  in  the 
strongest  terms,  those  of  his  party  who,  in  yielding  from  outward  mo- 
tives to  the  party  in  power,  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection,* 
that  this  dispute  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  faith,  but 
related  merely  to  obscure  questions  in  which  faith  was  but  slightly  con- 
cerned. He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  highest  object  of 
Christian  faith  itself,  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  was  essentially  con- 

1  See  above,  his  trial  at  Carthage,  and  his         *  Ejasmodi  opinionem   hacteons  snper 

letter  to  the  Roman  bishop.  Pp.581,  588.  nostro  faisse  certamine,  nt  ad  quffistionem 

*  Opus   imperfectiun   Aogustini   contra  involntain  magis  qaam  ad  anmmam  spec* 

Jnliannni,  L  Y.  c  2  et  acq.  and  L  YI.  e.  1.  tare  fidei  crederetnr. 
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eernedhere ;  S^riheTridudaiustB^aiidiiieGaliioBfididikot  tgreevfen 
in  their  doctrine  concerning  God.  The  God  of  flie  Tndndndrip  was 
not  the  God  of  the  gospel;  for  since  tiiej  tMjg^t  fliat  huoum  nalm 
from  the  birth  upwards,  tainted  with  rin,  and  nnce  HieTdedmrad  oqboo- 
piseence  itself  to  be  sin,  they  denied  either  that  God  is  the  ereator  of 
man's  nature,  and  made  Satan  its  aathor,  and  cooseqnentljlen  intillb- 
idcheism,  or  thej  made  God  himself  to  be  the  aathoroifffn;  and  in  teach- 
ing that  God  was  a  being  who  punished  unavoidaUe  dn,  and  who  iibi- 
trunlj  assigned  the  destinies  of  woe  or  of  bliss,  they  hnpnmd  npsnhii 
moral  attributes  of  holiness  and  jnstioe.  On  the  other  me,  Angoitin 
did  not  concede  to  Coelestius,  that  this  dispato  was  so  amnmottant  m  its 
bearing  on  doctrines ;  for  as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  aoetiiBe  ef  a 
Redeemer  and  a  redemption,  in  which  counsted  the  essence  of  Chiist- 
ianitj,  presupposed  the  acknowledgment  of  a  need  of  redemption,  hence 
this  doctrine  was  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eomp&m 
of  man's  nature,  and  accordingly  with  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  first  on  and 
its  consequences  ;  and  the  former  fundamental  doctrine,  without  Ibis 

S'esupposition,  lost  its  significance.  On  the  contrast,  tiierefiMre,  between 
dam  and  Christ,  rested  the  essence  of  Christianity.*  Among  Ae 
Pela^ans,  accordingly,  the  predominant  pdemical  interest  was  the  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  the  uniYersal  idea  or  a  refi^oos  moral  sense,  in  a 
finrm,  however,  in  which  it  could  not  have  de\Feloped  itaself  without 
Christianity ;  while,  with  Augustin,  the  predominant  interest  was  in 
behalf  of  that  which  constitutes  the  more  peculiar  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

As,  in  this  controversy,  several  matters,  standing  closely  connected 
together  in  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  were  brought  into  the  cBscus- 
aon,  the  question  now  forces  itself  upon  us,  whether  perhaps  all  the 
individual  difierences  which  here  presented  themselves  to  view  nught 
not  be  reduced  to  one  fundamental  difference  in  the  mode  of  reBg^ 
apprehension,  from  which,  as  the  original  source,  all  the  othera  proceeded 
But  if,  in  examimng  doctrinal  controversies  generally,  we  should  our 
selves  distinguish  what  is  set  forth  with  clear  consciousness  by  the  con- 
tending parties  as  the  fundamental  point  of  difference,  and  the  still  more 
general  and  more  recondite  opposition,  to  which  this  fundamental  dilfe^ 
ence  admits  of  being  reduced,  though  the  contending  parties,  who  have 
not  traced  the  opposition  to  its  ultimate  grounds,  are  not  conscious  of 
jmy  such  thing,  —  it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  make  a  distinction  in 
the  present  case,  because  tiie  convictions  of  those  who  defended  the 
Pela^an  doctrines  had  grown  out  of  a  practical  interest,  while  they 
stood  on  the  common  ground  of  a  system  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  them,  and  against  which  they  had  no  intention  whatever  to  contend. 
Furthermore,  we  must  distinguish  what  is  original  and  what  derived 
in  the  genetic  development  out  of  the  life  irithin,  out  of  the  Christian 

^  Af  he  denominated  the  defenden  of  the  'In   caosa  dnorom  homiirain,  qiionim 

doctrine  of  original  sin,  accusing  them  of  per  nnnm  Tenamdati  smnas  sab  peeoiiOi 

maintaining  that  sin  was  propagated  bj  per  alteram  redimimnr  a  peccatiiv  prqm 

seneratioD,  the  propagatio  peentfper  tra-  fides  Christiaim  coDfiatit     AngintiB.  de 
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consciousness,  and  what  stands  in  the  same  relation  of  orij^nal  and 
derived  in  the-speculatiye  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

If  we  are  contented  to  receive  as  true  what  was  constantly  express- 
ed with  clear  consciousness  by  both  the  parties  themselves,  it  must 
8eem  that  the  dispute  properly  started  from  the  different  modes  of  con- 
-templadng  human  nature  in  its  present  condition,  or  more  particularly, 
firom  different  notions  with  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  the  moral 
condition  of  the  later  race  stands  to  the  sin  of  the  first  man ;  for 
everything  else  that  came  into  the  discussion,  the  different  notions 
respecting  man's  need  of  help,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  redemption, 
respecting  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  operation  of  Christianity,  respect- 
ing the  object  and  the  effects  of  baptism, —  all  this  was  closely  connected 
with  the  ftmdamental  difference  above  mentioned.  Augustin,  in  fact, 
was  continually  falling  back  upon  the  position,  that  man  found  himself 
in  a  state  of  corruption ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  the  point  to 
which  the  denial  of  the  Pelagians  particularly  referred.  Moreover,  in 
the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness,  this  will  constitute  the 
most  original  and  the  most  important  difference  of  all,  namely,  in  what 
relation  man  places  himself  to  God  and  Christ,  whether  in  the  relati^ 
of  one  who  needs  help  and  redemption,  or  not ;  and  in  what  degree  of 
strength  this  consciousness  manifests  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  meet  with  many  disputed  points 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  thus  traced  back  to  this  fundamental 
difference.  On  the  contrary,  differences  of  the  two  systems  in  indi- 
yidual  points  are  to  be  be  met  with,  from  which  that  very  cUymted  point 
iUdf  which  was  prominently  set  forth  by  the  disputants  as  the  most 
universal  of  allj  admits  of  being  derived. 

Accordingly  we  find  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  different  mode  of  ap- 
prehending one  conception  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  bearing 
on  die  system  of  religion  and  morals,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the 
different  modes  of  apprehending  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
but  rather  lay  at  the  foundation  of  these  different  views  themselves. 
We  mean  ihe  different  ways  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  freedom  qf  the  human  will.  In  the  Pelagian  system,  moral  free- 
dom is  apprehended  as  a  freedom  of  choice ;  as  the  faculty  of  deciding 
at  each  moment  alike  between  good  and  evil ;  of  choosing  one  of  the 
two  for  its  determinations.  This  is  the  fruitful  root,  which,  according  to 
the  different  bent  of  the  will,  produces  good  or  evil.^  On  the  other  hand, 
Augustin  says,  such  an  indifference,  such  an  equipendency  between 
evil  and  good,  from  whence  man  is  able  at  each  moment  alike  to  decide 
in  fietvor  of  the  one  or  the  other,^  is  a  thing  utterly  inconceivable.    Man 

1  The  words  of  Pclagins  in  the  first  hook  um,  §  19.    With  this,  Julian  agrees  in  ser- 

of  his  work  de  libero  arbitrio :  Habcmas  eral  passages  cited  by  Augustin.      Opw 

possibilitatem  utriusqne  partis  a  Deo  insi-  imperfectum,  1.  V.  et  Vl. 

tarn,  velut  quandam,  ut  ita  dicam,  radicem  ^  As  Augustin  aptly  describes  it  in  his 

fmctiferani,  qua  ex  voluntate  hominis  di-  work  against  Julian :  Libra  tna,  quam  cona- 

versa  gignat,  et  quae  possit  ad  proprii  culto-  ris  ex  utraque  parte  per  sequalia  momenta 

ria  arbitriura  vel  nitere  flore  virtutum  vel  suspendere,  ut  voluntas  quantum  est  ad 

sentilms  horrere  vitiorum.     Augustin.  do  malum,  tantnm  etiam  sit  ad  bonum  libera, 

pmtia  Christi  contra  F^lagiom  et  Coelesti-  Opni  imper&ctiim,  c  Julian.  L  IIL  c  U7. 
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18  already  determined  within  himself  by  his  disposition,  bef<«e  he  pro- 
ceeds to  act.  Evil  and  good  cannot  spring  from  the  same  rooL  Tbib 
food  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fhut,  nor  the  evil  tree  good  fruit 
'he  root  from  which  aU  good  proceeds  is  love  to  Grod;  the  xoot  of  all 
evil  is  love  to  self.  According  as  man  is  predoQunantlj  actuated  bj 
love  to  God,  or  love  to  himself,  he  brings  to  pass  that  wmch  is  good  or 
that  which  is  evil.^  That  definition  of  free-will,  he  mAmtaSr^^  cannot 
apply  to  God  nor  to  holy  beings.^  It,  in  Csu^t,  presuppoees  a  oormptkm 
of  the  moral  powers,  and  loses  its  applicability  the  more  in  piroportioii 
as  man  advances  farther  in  moral  development,  in  proportion  as  he 
approaches  to  true  freedom.  At  the  highest  point  of  moral  ad- 
vancement, freedom  and  necessity  meet  together ;  ^  the  raUonal  being 
acts  with  freedom,  in  determiiung  himself  according  to  the  inward  law 
of  his  moral  nature.  Since  evil  is  that  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
original  essence  of  the  rational  creature ;  that  which  is  not  grounded  in 
nature,  but  which  contradicts  nature ;  it  follows  that  that  which,  in  die 
Pelagian  definition,  is  regarded  as  the  characteristio  mark  of  monl 
freedom,  already  presupposes  a  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  as  an 
exercises  over  it  a  power  of  attraction  which  it  ought  not  to  exercise. 

With  this  difference  was  connected  still  other  important  difierences. 
Proceeding  on  the  above-stated  more  ideal  and  material^  c(mception  of 
fr'eedom,  Augustin  must  believe  that  he  found  in  the  actual  appearance 
of  human  nature  an  opposition  to  the  freedom  which  was  so  appre- 
hended, inasmuch  as  this  true  conception  of  freedom  is  in  this  case  no- 
where applicable.  Man  uniformly  finds  Iiimself  in  a  state  contradicUng 
this  freedom,  in  a  condition  of  bondage  to  sin.  Thus  this  determinate 
conception  of  freedom  leads  Augustin  to  the  presupposition  of  a  cor* 
ruptiou  of  human  nature,  and  of  an  original  moral  condition  which 
preceded  it.  And  cohering  also  with  this  is  the  thought,  that,  when 
once  this  original  freedom  bad  been  disturbed  by  the  first  freely  chosen 
aberration  from  the  law  of  the  original  nature,  a  state  of  bondage  f<^ 
lowed  after  the  state  of  freedom.  As  human  nature,  evohdng  itself 
in  conformity  with  its  condition  by  nature,  surrendering  itself  to  the 
eodlike,  becomes  continually  more  confirmed  and  established  in  true 
freedom  ;  so,  in  surrendering  itself  to  sin,  it  becomes  continually  more 
involved  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  to  which  Augustin  frequently  applies 
the  words  of  Christ :  ''  He  who  commits  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.'' 
Evil  is  its  own  punishment,  as  goodness  is  its  own  reward.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pelagius  and  his  adherents  found  no  cause,  inasmuch  as 
they  proceeded  on  that  more  formal  and  empirical  conception  of  fiiee- 
dom,  to  suppose  any  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  and  any  difierent 
original  condition  of  it.  With  the  essence  of  freedom,  the  possibility 
of  e\  il  as  well  as  of  good  is  for  them,  in  and  of  itself,  already  sup- 
posed. This  possibility  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  and  is 
hence  something  inalienable.  The  question,  Whence  comes  sin  ?  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  entertained.     That  man  who,  having  it  at  each  moment 

1  Com  p.  Auf^astin.  1.  c  de  gratia  Chri-sti.  ^  C.  Jnlian.  imperfect  1.  VI.  c.  10. 

AHud  est  caritas,  mdix  bonorum,  alind  cu-  *  The  beata  necessitaa  boai,Moppo«ed  to 

piditas,  radix  malomm ;  tanmmque  inter  se  the  miscra  necetsitaa  malL 

diffemnt,  qnaatnm  Tutus  €t  Titinm.  «  Am  dittingoi^ied  (rom  ^  IbnnaL* 
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in  Ids  power  to  choose  tiie  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  chooses  the  ctS, 
has  no  other  cause  for  this  than  his  inomentarj  self-determination,  else 
he  would  not  he  free.  When,  therefore,  eren  the  Pelagians  were  con- 
strained hy  an  outward  aathoritj  to  adopt  the  opnion  of  an  original 
moral  state,  of  a  first  man  and  of  a  first  sin  as  a  fact,  yet  it  is  clear 
diat  this  0|muon  could  stand  in  no  inner  connection  with  their  anthro* 
pological  system  as  a  whole ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  remained  in» 
different  to  it ;  for,  according  to  their  presupposition  of  moral  freedom 
apprehended  as  above  described,  the  moral  condition  of  human  nature 
could  suffer  no  essential  change :  the  same  faculty  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil  continued  still  to  exist. 

In  connection  with  this  stands  another  doctrinal  conclusion.  Pela* 
gius  places  human  nature,  furnished  by  God  as  its  creator  with  the 
moral  faculty,  in  the  middle  between  good  and  evil ;  but  Augustin 
considers  human  nature  either  as  existing  in  its  original  state,  in  com* 
munion  with  the  original  source  of  goodness,  freely  serving  it  as  its 
natural  organ;  or  estranged  from  the  higher  power  of  goodness,  whose 
organ  human  nature  was  destined  to  be,  and  enslaved  by  the  foreign 
power  of  evil.  The  moral  faculties  of  man  point,  according  to  Angus- 
tin,  to  the  original  fountain  of  good,  from  which  alone  all  goodness  can 
flow  —  to  (rod,  communion  with  whom  is  the  supreme  good  of  beings 
endowed  with  reason,  and  without  whose  communion  nothing  exists  but 
evil.  The  following  antithesis,  therefore,  presents  itself :  Life  in  com- 
munion with  God,  the  divine  life,  the  supremacy  of  goodness,  nature 
subordinated  to  grace ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  estrangement  fi>om  God 
by  a  bent  of  will  fallen  from  the  supreme  good,  self-lovs,  sin.  The 
Pelasian  idea  of  freedom,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  no  such  divine 
principle  of  life,  transforming  and  ennobling  man's  nature,  nor  of  any 
systematically  grounded  opposition  between  nature  and  grace.  Cted 
has  provided  human  nature  with  all  the  capacities  and  powers  requisite 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destination,  and  so  also  with  moral  powers  for 
the  practical  exercise  of  all  goodness.  This  unchangeable  faculty  is 
the  work  of  God  alone.  It  belongs  only  to  man,  that  he  should  by  his 
win  apply  these  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Creator,  and  thereby 
become  what  Qod  has  destined  him  to  be.  The  ability  is  from  God ; 
the  act>of  willing  and  being,  from  man.^ 

But  Augustin  does  not  suppose,  like  Pelagius,  that  man,  after  having 
been  once  endowed  b v  the  Creator  with  reason  and  free-will,  the  capa- 
cities for  the  knowledge  and  practical  exercise  of  goodness,  was  then 
wholly  left  to  himself  in  the  application  of  them;  but  he  supposes  maa 
also,  m  this  latter  respect,  to  be  still  in  absolute  and  constant  depend- 
ence on  God  as  the  sole  ori^al  source  of  all  being,  all  truth  and  good- 
ness. The  capacities  of  the  rational  creature  are  not  anything  com- 
plete and  self-sufficient  by  themselves,  but  only  organs  to  receive,  tO' 
appropriate,  and  to  reveal  what  is  communicated  to  them  by  fellowship. 
with  that  absolute  source  of  truth  and  goodness.    Just  as  the  eye 

1  Pelaghu,  (jnoted  hy  Aognstin  de  gratia  rs  warn  contnlit :  duo  vero  reliqna,  hoc  eft, 
Chrisd,  c  IV.  Flrinum  iUwl,  id  ease  poiae,  TeOe  et  esM,  ad  hominem  referenda  nia^ 
ad  Demn  pn^ria  pertinet)  qui  iUtid  areata-    qaia  de  arUbii  fonte  descendant 
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stands  in  a  certam  correlation  to  the  tun,  so  reason  studs  m  eonrelitka 
to  God.^  By  this  principle  he  was  necessarily  led  to  concem  that  «B 
rational  beings,  and  not  man  alone,  are  depoident  on  grace,  CS^atia, 
the  inward  revelation  and  communication  of  God,  the  community  of 
the  divine  life,)  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  their  destined  encL  And 
it  follows  from  this,  that,  according  to  Angustin,  this  dependence  does 
not  first  proceed  from  the  vitiation  of  man's  moral  nature,  but  w» 
originally  implantod  in  this,  in  like  manner  ss  m  the  nature  of  sU 
the  rational  creatures  of  God.  God  is  the  absdute  spirit,  whose  wiH 
is  law — without  whose  fellowship,  without  whose  support  and  asrisi- 
ance,  no  creaturely  spirit,  whether  angel  or  man,  can  perscTers  in 
goodness,  in  the  sound  and  healthful  development  of  his  essential  being, 
which  is  akin  to  the  divine.  Had  not  such  support  and  aid  been  be* 
stowed  on  the  angels  and  on  the  first  man,  their  i^KMtacy  from  God 
would  have  involved  no  guilt.  They  would  have  wanted  the  requi^te 
means  for  persevering  in  the  original  state.'  It  was  first  to  be  made 
manifest,  in  the  development  of  rational  creatures,  what  the  free-wiU 
was  capable  of  doing  by  itself ;  in  order  that,  if  it  should  show  itself 
worthy  of  such  a  reward,  the  higher  power  of  grace  might  supervene, 
to  ennoble  rational  creatures,  and  conduct  them  onward  to  th^r  per- 
fection. Thus  the  angels,  forasmuch  as  they  remained  fiEuthful  by  uieir 
free-will  to  the  divine  grace,  attained  to  that  higher  measure  of  grace, 
by  rirtue  of  wUch  they  wore  made  secure  agunst  ever  falling — to  die 
immutability  of  the  divine  life  —  to  that  fulness  of  love  which  admits 
no  intrusion  of  the  selfish  principle.  To  the  same  dignity  the  first 
man  would  ^so  have  attained,  had  he  fulfilled  that  condition,  and  ie> 
maiued  true  to  God  by  tlie  bent  of  his  free-will.' 

Thus  we  arrive  here  at  a  difference  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  dif* 
ferent  notions  respecting  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  but 
which  precedes  it ;  idthough  this  difference  was  made  more  prominent 
by  the  more  speculative  and  systematic  mind  of  Augustin,  than  it  was 
by  the  Pelagians,  who  did  not  lay  so  deep  the  foundations  of  their  the- 
ory ;  —  a  different  view  of  man's  relation  to  God  in  the  original  state 
itself,  inasmuch  as  man,  even  in  this  state,  was  dependant  on  God's 
grace,  wliich  he  could  appropriate  with  his  own  free-will,  and  through 

1 E.  g.  Aufrantin*!!  words :  Sicat  corporis  *  Dcam  sic  ordinate  angelomm  et  bomi- 

ocalus  non  wljuvatur  a  loce,  at  ab  eadem  nam  vitam,  at  in  ea  prius  oatenderet,  qoid 

luce  ciauxus  aversasque  discedat,  ut  autem  posset   eornm    libcrum    arbitrium,  deuidt 

▼ideat,  adjiivutiir  ab  co,  neqac  hoc  omnino,  qaid  posset  saie  (rratiie   bcncKcium.    The 

nisi  ilia  adjaverit,  |)otest;  ita  Dcus,  qui  lax  end  which  the  (^o<m  anj^U  attained  br  tlid 

eat  hominls  interioris,  adjuvat  noHtras  men-  persevering;  bent  of  their  will  —  donee  utam 

tifl  ohtatuni,  ut   non   secundum    nostram  summse  b^titudinis  plenitudincm  tantinam 

•ed  secundum  ejus  justitiam  boni  aliquid  pnemium  ipsius  pcrmanstoni*  amperent  id 

operemur.    I >epcccatorum  mentis  ctremis-  est,  nt  magna  per  Spiritam  Sanctum  data 

none,  1.  II.  S  5.  abundantia   caritatis    Dei,  cadere  ntterioi 

*  Si  hoc  Hdjutorinm  Tel  ang^lo  yel  homi-  omnino  non  possent,  ct  hoc  de  se  certissime 

dI,  ram  prim  urn  facti  sunt,  defaisset,  quoni-  nossent    And  of   the  first  man :  In  quo 

am  non  talis  nature  facta  crat  nt  sine  divine  statu  recto  et  sine  vitio,  si  per  Ipsnm  liberam 

■djatorio  posset  manere  si  veilet,  non  utiqae  arbitrium  manere  voloisf^ct,  profecco  sina 

sua  cnlpa  cecedisscnt,  adjutorium  quippe  alio  mortis  et  infclidtatis  cxperimento  acd- 

dcfbis$ot,  sine  qno  manere  non   posseat  perct  illam  meriio  hnjas  pennansbnts  beati- 

Angnstin.  de  correptione  et  gratia,  §  32.  todinis  plenitadiiieiiL    ll  c  )  27, 28. 
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whiofa  alone  he  ooold  fulfil  all  goodness.^  The  difierent  way  in  whiek 
ilie  present  state  of  human  nature  was  regarded,  originated  in  a  difiei^ 
ent  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  rational  creature  to  Ood ; 
of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  While  the  rigid  prosecution  of  the 
Pelagian  prinoi]4es  to  their  consequences  left  no  foothold  whatever  for 
tiie  recognition  of  anything  supernatural ;  in  the  system  of  Augustin, 
on  the  contrary,  the  point  of  union  for  the  supernatural  element  is  gi?s> 
en  from  the  outset.  According  to  his  conception,  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  rational  spirit,  that  it  can  find  nowhere,  but  in  surrendering  i^ 
self  to  a  supernatural,  godlike  element,  its  true  life,  the  realization  of 
its  destby.  And  his  views  in  this  respect  correspond  to  that  which  was 
expressed  by  the  older  church-teachers  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
image  of  God  to  likeness  with  (jod.  Now  from  these  views,  as  its 
fimndation,  resulted  the  doctrine  of  Augnstin,  that  since  man,  by  his 
free-will,  became  estranged  from  Grod,  the  original  fountain  of  all  good, 
this  free-will,  left  to  itself,  was  now  only  active  to  sin ;  and  that  he 
needed  a  new  supervenient  grace,  in  order  to  be  brought  back  to  gooct 
ness ;  so  that  it  was  at  this  point  the  question  arose  which  came  into 
discussion  m  the  dispute  between  the  two  pteirties. 

But  we  may  reduce  this  diiBTerence  again  still  farther  back  to  a  diflfei^ 
ence  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  creation  to  the 
Creator,  although  tins  difference  did  not  actually  come  into  discussion 
in  the  controversy.  PeUcgianism  was  based  on  the  view,  that  when 
Qod  had  once  created  the  world,  and  provided  it  with  all  the  powers 
requisite  for  its  preservation  and  development,  he  permitted  it  to  go  on 
with  the  powers  bestowed  on  it,  and  according  to  the  laws  implant  in 
it ;  so  that  the  continuous  operation  of  the  divine  agency  was  with 
reference  only  to  the  preservation  of  the  powers  and  capacities,  but  not 
to  any  ccmcurms  in  order  to  their  development  and  exercise.  Augustin, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceives  Ood's  agency  of  preservation  as  a  con* 
tinnal  creation,  and  the  Hfe  and  activity  of  the  creatures,  collectively 
and  individually,  as  depending  on  the  almighty  and  omnipresent  agency 
of  Ood,  and  conditioned  thereon;  standing  in  absolute  dependence 
npon  it  at  each  moment.^ 

Although  this  difference  was  not  generally  brought  to  notice  and 
dwelt  upon  in  this  controversy,  yet  Jerome  perceived  that  the  whole 
matter  was  to  be  reduced  to  this ;  and  he  laid  it  as  a  charge  against 
the  Pelagians,  that  they  domed  the  absolufe  dependence  of  the 
creature  on  the  Creator ;  that  the^  placed  man  on  a  level  with  God  by 
thb  independence  which  they  attnbuted  to  him  in  reference  to  his  ae* 
tions ;  and  opposed  to  them  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  5 :  17,  re- 
qiectmg  Gk>d*s  agency  in  the  creation,  which  is  never  at  rest,  but  always 

*  AttgnttiD.  ^  caimpttone  et  gmSm^  f  SI.  *  E.  g.    Anffiutiii's  wordi :  Deas,  ci^*^ 

Hiibatt  prhniBi  homo  gntisni,  in  qna  ti  per*  occolta  potenm  cancta  penetnot  inoootft* 

aaiMsre  tcUet,  nanqnom  mains  esset,  et  sine  minalnii  pnesentia  fkcH  esse  qnioqnid  all- 

qaa  etiam  enm  Ht^ro  arbitrio  bonns  esse  qno  modo  est,  in  qnantnmcnnane  est,  qnit 

BOB  posset    libenttn  arintrinm  ad  malnm  nisi  faciente  ilfo  non  tale  vel  tale  esset ;  sed 

soiBcit ;  ad  booom  antem  pantm  est,  nisi  prorros  esse  non  posset     De  ciTitate  Dei 

adQttTetiir  ab  omnipocenti  booo.  LXIILe.Mi 
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putting  forth.^  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  mar  imqnestioiiably  be  $t 
firmed,  that  not  only  in  its  development  under  the  form  of  oonceptioos, 
this  difference  is  the  most  ori^nal  one,  but  that  we  have  also  prosMited 
here  the  most  original,  fundamental  difference,  aa  it  respects  the  posi- 
tion of  the  reli^ous  consciousness ;  for  the  shape  which  thi)  rdig^ 
consciousness  takes  in  relation  to  Grod  as  Redeemer,  certainly  presop- 
poses  the  shape  which  the  same  consciousness  takes  in  relation  to  God 
as  Creator.  The  general  consciousness  of  absolute  dependenoe  en 
God  is  the  most  ori^nal  of  all,  and  the  whole  diversity  of  religbus  life 
depends  ultimately  on  the  &ct  how  that  consciousness  has  unfoMed  and 
shaped  itself. 

This  difference  in  fundamental  ideas,  if  it  was  expressed  and  applied 
with  clear  consciousness,  must  have  had  for  its  consequence  an  impo^ 
tant  difference  in  the  views  entertained  respecting  tiie  progress  of  ha 
manity,  and  respecting  the  nature  of  revelation  and  redemption ;  but 
it  was  very  for  from  being  the  case,  that  Pelagius,  Coelestius,  or  Julian, 
were  distinctiy  and  fully  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  principles  lying 
at  the  basis  of  their  tenets,  and  of  all  the  consequences  which  flovred 
from  them.  They  came  to  their  principles,  not  by  impartial  reflection, 
proceeding  solely  &om  a  scientific  interest,  on  the  principles  of  the 
extern  of  faith ;  but  by  a  polemic  interest  in  behalf  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  they  applied  these  principles  only  to  iust  the  extent  whidi 
this  mterest  called  for,  as  the  following  Ustory  will  more  fully  diow. 

From  what  has  been  sidd,  it  follows  that  the  views  entertained  by  Ao- 
gustin  and  by  the  Pelagians  respecting  the  state  of  the  first  man,  the 
character  of  the  first  sin  and  its  consequences,  must  have  widely  dif- 
fered from  each  other,  although  both  parties  professed  to  derive  their 
views  from  the  same  source  of  information  —  the  narrative  in  Genesis; 
and,  moreover,  both  parties  agreed  with  each  other  in  their  principles 
of  interpretation,  and  in  the  mode  of  applying  these  principles,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  literal  method  of  exposition.  Such  an  oppo- 
sition as  is  supposed  in  the  system  of  Augustin  between  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man  while  as  yet  disturbed  by  no  moral  schism, 
and  the  nature  of  his  posterity  involved  in  this  schism,  could  not 
appear  in  the  Pelagian  system;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  human 

*  Hieitmrmiis  in  epistola  ad  Ctesiphon-  imam  gratiam  tribotam ;  sed  spedathn  quo* 

lem.    Ifltiusmodi  homines  per  libenim  ar-  tidie  per  tempora,  per  diet,  per  momentt, 

Itttrinm  non  homines   propris  voluntatis,  per  atomas  et  caoctis  et  siiiffnlis  nunistrui 

ted  Dei  potcntise,  factos  se  esse  jactitant,  qm  Dicit  enim  scriptura,  **  qui  factt  solem  sanm 

naUias  ope  indigent    Sciamos  nos  nihil  oriri  snper  bonos  et  malos.^    At  ta  fbrtB 

•ue,  nisi  onod  donavit,  in  nobis  ipse  ser>  xespondes :   Orduitm  nwm    eompomia  ham 

Taverit     Joh.  5:  17.     Non  mihi  suffidt,  fMturacuttodit;  ac  perhocDtuB^demmUarik 

3Dod  semel  donayit,  nisi  semper  donarerit  aemd  eurnhus  conatihUi$,JacU  indegmmJadL 

indite,  qoseso,  andite  sacrilegnm,  (now  if  Quid  ergo  de  iUa  sententUs   parte,  qui 

the  snoceeding  clause  was  really  said  of  the  seqnitnr,  opinaris  ?     *  Dat  ploviam  saper 

Pelagians,  it  would  follow,  that  even  the  jostos  et  injustos."  Utiqae  qai  dat,  com  ndt 

Pelaeians  themselves  had  brought  this  dis-  dat,  et  obi  vnlt  dat,  Tel  dispensando  dispos- 

Sated  point  more  clearly  to  consdoosness:)  itam  constitnUonem,  Tel  effVmdendo  pith 

i  volnero  cnrvare  digitnm,  movere  manom,  priam  lamtatem.  —  See  Oroaii  apologia  dt 

•edere,  stare,  etc;  semper  mihi  aoxilium  arbitrii  libertate,  ed.  Havercamp.  p.  607. 

Dei  neoessoriom  erit  ?    This  antithesis  is  Compare  also  the  language  of  the  wm— 

alto  distinctlT  set  forth  bj  Orosius :  Non  in  bishop  Innocent  cited  above,  p.  5S7. 
•elo  natnimU  bono  generalilflr  muTenii 


nature  has,  in  fiu^  in  its  spirikud  and  moral  capacities,  ever  ooifc> 
tboed  to  be  the  same.  All  men  find  ihemselyes,  till  they  have  pM>- 
Bonally  sinned,  in  the  same  innocence  in  which  Adam  hved  befMre 
the  first  transgression.  The  Pelagians,  like  the  older,  particolartf 
the  Orittital  church-teachers,  irith  whom  they,  in  fioM^t,  more  espe- 
cially coincided,  compare  the  state  of  the  first  man  with  that  of  an 
innocent,  inexperienced  child ;  only  with  this  difierence,  that,  as  a  thing 
necessary  in  order  to  hb  preservation,  his  spiritual  and  corporeal  pow* 
ers  were  already  unfolded  to  a  certain  extent.  From  this,  the  Pehi^giaa 
Julian  would  also  explain  the  first  transgression,  and — as  the  interest 
dT  his  system  required,  in  order  to  be  able  to  represent  the  supposititm 
of  such  mischievous  consequences  of  it  to  entire  humanity  as  the  more 
untenable — would  make  it  to  appear  an  altogether  trivial  matter,  the 
disobedience  of  a  thoughtless  child,  easily  exposed  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  allurements  of  sense.  God  gave  the  firet  man  a  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  brin^gjnm  to  a  consciousness  of  his  moral  capacities 
and  of  his  fireedom.  This  command  was  a  simple  one,  as  the  powera 
oi  the  infantile  age  demanded :  he  required  of  him  a  proof  of  childlike 
4>bedience.^  But  inexperienced  and  thoughtless,  as  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  fear,  nor  seen  any  example  of  virtue,^  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  enticed  by  the  agreeable  aspect  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  to  be 
determined  by  the  persuasion  of  the  woman.  This  excitement  of  con- 
cupiscence was,  in  itself  considered,  nothing  wrong:  it  belongs  to  man's 
sensuous  nature,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  it  more-, 
over  proceeds  from  the  Creator  himself.^  It  was  only  the  act  of  allow- 
ing the  will  to  be  led  wrong,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
sense,  transgressing  the  divine  command,  which  is  to  be  called  sin. 
Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  there  was  this  great  dif- 
ference between  the  state  of  ihe  first  man,  and  all  that  followed  him, 
that  he  lived  in  undisturbed  communion  with  Grod,  for  which  he  was 
destined ;  that,  by  this  circumstance,  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  were 
enhanced ;  the  higher  and  the  lower  working  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  human  body  was  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  equal  to  the  glorified 
body  which  we  are  to  receive  after  the  resurrection  ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
no  sclusm  as  yet  existed  in  human  nature,  it  was,  without  resistance, 
the  subservient  organ  of  the  soul,  governed  and  directed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Qoi ;  and  man,  if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  divine  will,  would 
have  passed  immediately,  without  the  violent  transition  of  death,  to  a 
higher,  unchangeable,  and  imperishable  existence.  Thus,  according  to 
the  views  of  Augustin,  the  importance  of  the  first  transgression  did 
not  Ue  m  the  outward  character  of  the  act,  in  itself  considered,  nor 
In  the  kind  of  object  to  which  it  referred.  Augustin,  as  a  moral 
teacher,  generally  possessed  this  great  merit,  as  we  have  already  r^ 
marked  on  other  occasions,  that  he  took  Ins  stand  agunst  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  which  contradicts  the  true  standard  of  morahty,  and 
fjnifB  prominence  rather  to  the  essential  thing  of  the  disposition.    The 
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magnitude  of  flie  gmit  connsted  predsely  in  tius,  HuA  nun,  ffhan  ht 
was  not  as  yet  living  in  the  moral  bondage  nnder  whidi  his  poatoritj 
sailer,  transgressed  with  free-will  the  law  dT  Grod.  The  ezrianatkn  ot 
fhe  fact  from  the  solicitations  of  sense,  Aiu;iistin  eoold  not  admit.  Snch 
a  temptation  implied  already  the  inward  eoiraptaon :  sooh  %  oodliel 
between  the  flesh  and  the  sjnrit  could  not  arise  in  that  seat  of  peaee. 
The  will  of  man,  subordinated  to  the  divine  will,  kept  even  the  sensM 
in  obedience  as  organs  subservient  to  the  soul.  It  was  only  after  man, 
bv  the  inward  act,  by  the  opposition  of  self-love,  of  8elf*wiU  against  the 
divine  will,  had  fallen  from  the  latter, — and  so,  in  consequence  of  tUi, 
the  cause  of  all  other  discord  had  made  its  appearance, —  fliat  die 
seductions  of  sense  could  lead  him  astray  to  transgression  of  tiie  dime 
law.^  Hence  it  was  that  the  discord  now  extended  itself  into  all  parts 
of  human  nature ;  hence  all  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  death  as  the 
punishment  of  sin.  All  this  was  transnutted  from  the  first  man  to  his 
posterity.  As,  in  the  first  man,  the  love  of  self,  which  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  divine  will,  is  the  source  and  principle  of  all  sin— -  so  is 
it  also  in  the  case  of  the  whole  race,  ilrst  from  this  proceeds  eoncuniS" 
eence,  striving  contrary  to  the  law  of  reason ;  and  on  acconnt  of  mis 
conflict,  wluch  the  Pelagians  regarded  as  something  inseparable  from 
flie  human  organism,  and  therefore,  in  itself  considerea,  ezensaUe, 
Augustin  called  it  sinful.  It  was  not  sense,  in  itself  considered,  but 
(he  power  which  sensuous  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  exercised  over  die 
Spnt  of  man,  destined  for  a  hi^er  kind  of  life,  the  conflict  between 
the  sensual  and  the  spiritual,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  oonse* 
qucnce  of  that  original  schism,  and  as  something  sinful — it  was  tins 
mat  he  understood  under  the  term  "  concupiscence."  ^  But  his  eleva- 
ted mind,  longing  after  the  free  life  of  the  spirit,  was  also  inclined  to 
see  in  every  sensual  desire  afiecting  the  man,  in  so  &r  as  it  reacted 
upon  the  soul,  disturbing  and  checking  it  in  its  pure  spiritual  life,  a 
mark  of  that  self-procured  bondage.'  As  Augustin  started  from  Ihe 
ideal  of  a  reason  ruling  over  sense,  and,  in  everything  that  stood  op- 
posed to  this  natural  supremacy,  beheld  a  manifestation  and  a  result  dT 
that  internal  schism,  it  was  accordingly  an  unjust  charge  lud  against 
him  by  the  Pelagians,  when  they  accused  him  of  holding,  like  a  Mani- 
chean,  that  the  flesh  and  its  affections  are  sinful  in  themselves,  and 
proceed  from  an  evil  principle.  To  Julian,  who  derived  the  power  of 
the  sinful  desires  from  nature,  which  man  had  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  Augustin  replied,  that  man,  in  the  following  respect,  could  not 
be  compared  with  the  brutes :  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  could  be 
no  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  spirit ;  but  man  was  bound  to  govern 
his  sensuous  nature  by  the  spirit.  That,  through  the  power  of  Us  sen- 
suous impulses  not  dependent  on  his  reasonable  will,  he  had  oomie  to  be 

1  In  pandno  «b  uiimo  coepit  datio^  et  ad  tita  canialii  Tolvptatii  impdUti  &  JmUn.  L 

pnBceptam  transgrediendam  iiHte  oonsentio.  IV.  §  6S. 
^^ngnstiiL  c.  Julian.  1.  V.  §  17.  *  Qais  antem  mente  aobrioa  noa  maOtli 

*  i7ot  the  aentiendi  riTadtas,  Imt  the  libi-  ri  Serf  poiaet,  liiie  nlfai  mordad  Toluptaia 

do  aentiendi,  qiue  noa  ad  fentiendnm,  tiwt  caraali,  rel  arida  inmere  nllaeuf,  ri  ha* 

tnvar^ttgiMBlet,«ppe>  aktairieBttarimBslyKairiftf 


on  a  level  with  the  brutes,  is  fbe  very  consequence  of  that  first  schism 
between  the  human  and  the  dirine  will.^ 

But  now  Augusiin  supposed,  not  only  that  this  bondage  under  the 
principle  of  sm,  by  which  sin  is  its  own  punishment,  was  transmitted  bj 
the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  to  his  posterity  ;  but  also  that  the 
first  transgression,  as  an  act,  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  whole  human 
race,  —  that  the  guilt  and  the  penalty  ^were  propagated  from  one  to  all. 
This  participation  of  all  in  Adam's  transgression,  Augustin  made  clear 
to  his  own  mind  in  this  way :  Adam  was  the  representative  of  the' 
whole  race,  and  bore  in  himself  the  entire  human  nature  and  kind  in 
the  germ,  since  it  was  from  him  it  unfolded  itself.^  And  this  theoiy 
Would  easily  blend  with  Augustin's  speculative  form  of  thought,  as  he 
had  appropriated  to  himself  the  Platonico-Aristotelean  Realism  in  the 
doctrine  of  general  conceptions,  and  conceived  of  general  conceptions* 
as  the  origmal  types  of  the  kind  realized  in  individual  things.  Fiui;her» 
more,  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  and  his  habit 
of  reading  the  holy  scriptures  in  the  Latin  translation,  led  him  to  find  a 
confirmation  of  his  theory  in  a  falsely  translated  passage  of  the  epistie  to 
the  Romans,  5  :  12.^  It  may  indeed  be  a  question,  whether,  even  if  he 
bad  had  access  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  language,  his  doc* 
t|rinal  prejudices  would  not  have  deprived  him  of  the  sense  to  discern  the 
simple  meaning  of  that  passage.  But,  at  all  events,  the  influence  of  Aur 
gustin's  peculiar  philosophical  form  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  his  narrow  principles  of  exegesis,  on  the  formation  of  this  doctrine, - 
should  not  be  rated  too  high  ;  for  his  whole  mode  of  apprehending  the 
nuitter  had  a  still  deeper  ground  in  his  Christian  consciousness. 

Felagius  and  his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  all  those  phj^ 
sical  and  moral  consequences  of  the  transgression  of  the  first  man  on 
the  entire  race,  which  had  been  asserted  by  Augustin.  The  imputation 
of  another's  guUt  conflicts  with  the  justice  of  God  ;  the  propagation  of 
guilt  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  sin  and  of  free-will ;  sin  is  not  a  thing 
of  nature,  but  only  self-determination  of  the  free-will ;  hence  it  cannot 
be  transmitted  from  one  to  another.  '^  Even  the  individual,"  says 
Julian,  ^^  cannot,  by  means  of  a  simple  transgression,  suffer  a  change  in 
his  moral  nature  ;  he  retains  the  same  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  past 
an  no  longer  injured  the  first  man,  when  he  had  repented  of  it  How. 
then,  was  it  possible  that  the  entire  human  nature  should  be  corrupted 
thereby  ?  The  proposition  of  Augustin,  that  sin  punished  itself  by 
moral  bondage,  that  sinfulness  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  foun* 
tain  of  other  sins  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  this  proposition  was  so  far  firom 
being  intelligible  to  Julian,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  blasphemy,—* 
as  it  Ood  punished  dn,  by  plunging  men  into  still  other  sins.^    The 

*  Fatere  sccundam  ChrisUanam   fidem,  •  E.  g.  de  peccatorum  meritii  et  remlf* 

etiam  istam  ease  hominis  poonam,  qnod  com-  sione,  1.  III.  c  7.    In  Adam  omnes  ranc 

pftnunteatpecoribasinieiisatisetsimiUsfao-  peccayeranti  qoando  in  ejos   natnra,  ilia 

tBi  e<t  lis.    Camis  ooncupiscentis  homini  eat  msita  vi,  qaa  eos  gignere  poterat,  adhno 

poBBa,  noB  bMtiA,  in  qoa  nanqoam  caro    omnes  iUe  nnns  foernnt  

•dvemia  spiritnm  eoncnpiscit.    Opos'  im-  *  The  phrase,  In  qno  omnes  peccayenml, 

n0rfeBft.cJniiaibI¥.dS.  where  he  nfen  tiie  In  qoo  to  Adam. 

<Propi«aiieniilntaippMa ijee-*  MIm.  op.  Impofect.  IV.  c;  &» 
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Pelagians  wonld  onl^ admit  that  Adam  had  inniTed lus  poelerity  hyhoB 
esrample  ;  and  in  this  way  the  j  explained  all  those  passages  in  the  ITev 
Testament  which  speak  of  a  conneotion  between  the  first  traasgrearion 
and  the  sins  of  the  entire  race.^  Bat,  as  it  regards  phjaeal  eyib  and 
death,  Pelagius  and  his  followers,  especially  Julian,  who  explained  and 
unfolded  this  view,  endeavored  to  show,  tiiat  all  this  had  from  the  be- 
pnning  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  essence  of  man's  phymcal 
orgamzation,  ana  that,  by  the  destination  and  historic  development  of 
hnman  nature,  it  could  not  be  othenrise.  Pelagius  understood  tfiose 
passages  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  which  speak  of  death  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  as  referring  to  spritual  death.* 

The  question  concerning  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  nature  would 
easily  connect  itself  with  the  question  which  had  been  so  much  d]B> 
cussed  since  the  times  of  Tertullian  and  Origen,  respecting  the  orig^i 
and  propagation  of  souls.  We  have  seen  already  how  Coelestius  availed 
himself  of  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of  removing  both  the  questions 
from  the  whole  province  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  ftith 
and  of  church  aoctrine,  and  to  place  them  in  the  category  of  subjects 
where  a  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  without  infrin^g  on  the  unity 
of  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  sought,  in  this  case,  to  separate 
that  which  was  important  as  doctrine,  that  which  was  securely  grounded 
in  the  teachings  of  sacred  scripture  and  in  the  connected  system  of 
Christian  truth,  from  that  which  was  rather  matter  of  speculaticn,  and 
on  which  scripture  gives  no  certain  decision.  He  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  the  conviction  that  sin  and  guilt  had  spread  from  the  first  man  to 
all,  and  he  was  equally  sure  that  every  scheme  which  conflicted  widi 
this  presupposition  could  not  be  otherwise  than  false.  But  yet  he  did 
not  venture  to  decide,  whether  Creationmn  or  Tradudanism  was  to  be 
adopted  as  the  true  theory  ;  although  he  was  well  aware  what  advan- 
tages the  latter  theory  would  give  to  his  own  system,  and  although  this 
same  theory,  since  the  time  of  Tertullian,  had  by  many  in  the  Western 

Tbo  deep  passage  in  Rom.  I.  28,  concerning  eqnally  easy  for  An^stin  to  expoee  tlw 

the  action  and  reaction  of  moral  and  intoL-  idleness  of  that  explanation  of  the  whole 

lectual  blindness,  which  Aagustin  had  ad-  sense,  by  which  it  was  made  to  refer  simply 

daeed  in  proof  of  his  proposition,  this  pas-  to  the  example  jrivcn  by  Adam.    C.  Jalian. 

•age  Julian  was  so  little  prepared  to  under-  1.  VL  §  75.     The   apostle — Julian   sup- 

itand,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exphiin  posed — mentioned  Adam  a]one»and  not 

away  the  whole  depth  of  the  thought  by  Adam  and  Eve  together,  though  both  had 

the  supposition  of  a  hyperbolical  metonymy,  sinned,  on  purpose  that  men  mi^t  have 

To  express  his  abhorrence  of  such  sins,  the  thdr  minds  directed  solely  to  the  effect  of  a 

apostle  had  said,  as  it  were :  Non  tam  rcoa  given  example,  and  not  to  a  propagation  of 

qium  damnatos  sibi  tales  yidcri.    Yet  An-  sin  by  generation.    C.  Julian,  op.  imperfect 

ffustin  was  enabled  to  show  Julian,  that  the  II.  56. 

Utter  himself  had  been   obliged    to   say        *0n  Rom.  5:  12,  Pelagins  says:  Vane 

something  similar  to  the  thought,  which  in  apostolus  mortem  animso   significat,  quia 

another  form  he  found  so  revolting,  quoting  Adam   prssi'aricans  mortnus  est,  sicat  et 

the  words  of  Julian:  Justissinie  enim  sibi  propheta  dicit:    Anima  qnis  peccat,  ipsa 

bonus  homo  et  mains  committitnr,  ut  et  morietur.  Transivit  enim  et  in  omnes  hoob 

bonus  se  fruatur  et  molus  se  ipse  patiatur.  ines,  qui  naturalem  legem  pneTaricati  sunt 

C  Julian.  1.  y.  \  35.  How  important  he  considered  it,  that  tht 

^  It  had  been  easy  for  Julian  to  refute  matter  slionld  be  eo  nnderttood  appean 

Angnstin's  explanation  of  the  if  Vi  «><i  to  from  a  remark  on  Bom.  8:  IS:  Mamftals 

show  that  it  should  be  undontood  in  the  nunc  ostendit,  quia  non  de  commnni  ct 

nnae  of  propter  qood;  but  it  had  been  natondi moitt MpeciBt  fbonit mentioiMm. 
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ohurcli  been  combined  mth  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  a  sinfiil 
nature.  Probably  he  was  deterred,  by  the  apprehension  lest  he  mi(^ 
fall  mth  Tertullian  into  sensuous  representations  rf  the  nature  of  the  smit, 
from  deciding  in  favor  of  a  theory  which  in  other  respects  must  have 
been  so  invitmg  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  doubtless  perceived 
also  the  difficulties  which  Greationism  left  unexplained  in  his  system  of 
faith.  The  reason  which  Jerome  advanced  in  favor  of  this  view,  drawn 
from  the  neve]>resting  but  continually  operating  creative  agency  of  God, 
according  to  John  5  :  17,^  appeared  to  him  to  be  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  for  he  could  allege,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  case  of  all  pro- 
pagation in  nature,  the  continual  creative  agency  of  God  was,  in  like 
manner,  presupposed.^  Sacred  scripture  appeared  to  him  to  furnish 
a  certain  warrant  for  no  particular  scheme  whatever  ;  and  accordingly 
he  ended  with  confessing  his  ignorance  —  a  confession  which,  to  a  man 
of  his  speculative  intellect,  must  assuredly  be  an  instance  of  great  self* 
denial.  ,^^  Where  scripture  gives  no  certain  testimony,^'  he  argued, 
<<  human  presumption  must  beware  how  it  decides  either  in  favor  of 
one  side  or  the  other.  K  it  were  necessary  for  man's  salvation  to 
know  anything  on  these  points,  the  scripture  would  be  more  explicit  on 
them."  8 

Although  the  Pelagians  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
hereditary  corruption  of  human  nature,  yet  they  agreed  with  Augustin 
in  recognizing  the  maxim  of  experience,  that  sin  in  humanity  continu- 
ally acquired  greater  dominion ;  they  adopted  the  opinion  of  a  progres- 
sive deterioration  of  mankind ;  and  upon  this  they  argued  the  necessity 
of  counteracting  influences  by  the  various  revelations  of  God,  and  the 
various  means  of  grace  which  God  had  employed.  This  deterioration 
they  expl^uned,  as  in  the  case  of  humanity  at  large,  so  in  the  case  of 
individual  men,  from  the  force  of  bad  customs,  by  means  of  which,  evil 
had  become  a  second  nature.^  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  since  human 
nature  comes  into  the  world  in  its  original  purity,  and  no  foreign  prior 
ciple  dwells  within  it ;  this  phenomenon,  of  which  experience  testifies, 
is  nothing  but  an  accident.  There  may  be  exceptions  firom  this  general 
rule  :  persons,  who  by  developing  the  powers  of  their  moral  nature  by 

1  See  Hieronymas  contra  errores  Joannis  est  illis.   Augnstin  says  to  him,  in  the  work 

Hierosolomytani,  vol.  IV.  ed.  Martianay,  f.  which  he  composed  in  refutation  of  this 

310.  prodaction,  de  anima  et  ejus  origine  (I.  I. 

'  De  anima  et  ejus  origine,  1.  I.  §26.  ^26:)  Istum  autero  non  ego  vicissim,  qnaii 

Ipse  quippo  Dens  dat^  etiamsi  de  propamine  rependcns  maledictum  pro  maledicto,  peoor- 

mU.  ihns  comparo ;  sed  tanquam  tilium  moneo, 

*  De  peccatomm  reroissione,  L  II.  §  59.  ut  quod  nescit  se  nescire  fateatur,  neqne  id 

A  young  man  in  Mauretania  Cesariensis,  quoMi  nondum  didicit,  docere  moUator. 
Yincentius  Victor,  was  displeased  with  this        *  Epistola  ad  Dcmetriadem,  c.  8.    Longa 

confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  so  consuetudo  vitiorum,  qusB  nos  infedt  a  paxv 

eminent  a  church-teacher  as  Augustin.    He  vo  paulatimquc,  per  multos  corrupit  annof, 

wrote  against  him  a  work,  in  which,  profess-  et  ita  postea  obligatos  sibi  et  addicios  tene^ 

ing  with  his  limited  understanding  to  com-  ut  vim  quodammodo  videator  habere  natiir 

prehcnd  every  thing,  he  uttered  many  absurd  rie.    Accordingly  they  exj^Iained  the  pa»* 

And  obscure  things;  and  he  had  the  bold-  sage  concerning  the  law  in  the  membeiv 

neas  to  apply  to  Augustin  the  words  of  Pa.  (iiom.  VII.)  as  referring  to  this  influence 

48:  13,  according  to  the  Vulgate:  Homo  of  bad  habits.    Seethe  words  of  Pelaeioi 

in  bonore  positns  non  intellexit;  coropara-  in  Augnstin.  de  gratia  Christi,  §43,  and  of 

tas  est  pecoribiu  iofeniAtit  ei  limilis  ttcUM  Jnlkui  iaUi^  omi»iinpiffertnm,L  L  c  67> 
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virtue  of  their  free-will,  hare  lived  to  the  end  in  perfect  hoiinen.  In 
his  public  declarations,  (see  above,)  Felagiiis,  it  is  troe,  would  never 
express  himself  distinctly  on  this  point ;  bat,  in  loB  oommentaiy  on  die 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  says,  remarking  on  the  passage  in  5  :  12,  die 
word  ^^  all "  is  to  be  understood  here  as  referring  odIj  to  those  who 
had  sinned  like  Adam,  and  not  to  such  as  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
the  apostle  says  all,  because,  compared  with  the  mnltiinde  of  sinners, 
the  few  righteous  amount  to  nothing.  In  his  work  on  the  fiee^will,  he 
cited  many  examples  of  men  and  women  from  the  Kble ;  and,  availmg 
himself  of  the  already  predominant  superstitious  venerati<m  of  Maiy,  he 
argued  from  her  example,  who  was  to  be  denominated  sinless,  that  she 
must  have  been  perfectly  righteous.^  In  other  times,  he  thon^t, 
when  the  number  of  mankind  was  already  large,  it  woold  doubtless 
have  been  impossible  to  enumerate  the  sins  of  every  individual ;  and  we 
should  not  be  authorized  therefore  to  infer  their  non-existence,  from 
their  not  being  mentioned.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the  first 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  when  there  were  but  four  individuals  in 
existence  :  and  then  the  book  of  Grenesis  mentions  the  sins  of  three 
among  the  four  ;  but  none  of  the  fourth,  namely,  Abel.  Hence  it  maj 
be  inferred  that  he  was  without  sin.  By  this  conclusion  we  should 
abide,  and  not  assert  what  is  not  asserted  in  the  sacred  scriptures.*  A 
way  of  reasoning  quite  characteristic  of  Pelagius  ! 

True,  according  to  what  has  been  above  remarked,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Pelagianism  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  theory  of  a  com- 
plete development  of  humanity  in  harmony  with  nature  within  the 
sphere  of  its  laws,  and  to  a  denial  of  all  interposidon  on  the  part  of 
God ;  but  Pelagius  and  his  friends  ever  remained  strangers  to  i\as 
further  extension  of  their  principles.  Although  the  doctrine  of  God's 
supernatural  communications  had  no  such  place  in  the  Pelagian  system 
as  it  had  in  the  system  of  Augustin,  by  reason  of  the  doctrines  system- 
atically unfolded  by  Augustin  respecting  the  relation  of  the  creature 
to  the  Creator,  and  respecting  man's  corruption  ;  yet,  even  in  the  Ve- 
lagian  system,  that  doctrine  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  moral  degeneracy  of  human  nature  in  general  and  in  its 
idea,  and  of  the  truth  that  human  nature,  as  a  thing  created,  could  and 
should  arrive  at  a  degree  of  completeness  and  perfection,  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  capacities  originally  imj)lanted  in  it  by  the  Creator,  by 
free  manifestations  of  the  divine  love.  True,  the  Pelagians  made  no 
such  distinction  and  no  such  opposition  between  nature  and  grace  as 

1  Atignstin.  de  natnra  et  gratia  contra  scriptara  hoc  prodidit;  Adam  qnoqne  deli- 

Pelagium,  ^  42.     Quam  dicit  sine  pcccato  quit,  eadem  scriptura  non  tacait  j  sed  ei 

conHteri  nccesse  esse  pietati.    As,  however,  Cain  peccasse,  ipsa  leqne  Bcriptura  testita 

he  could  not  prove  from  any  declaration  of  est ;  quonim  non  modo  peccaia,  venim  eiiam 

tcriptare  that  those  whom  he  named  were  pcccatomm  indicai  qaalitatem.     Qnod  si  ct 

to  TO  represented  as  saints,  he  had  recourse  Ahel  peccasset,  et  hoc  sine  dubio  scriptai* 

to  the  singular  argument:  De  illis,  quorum  dixisset;  scd  non  dixit,  ergo  noc  illc  utccit 

jnstitifB  tneminit  (scriptura  sacra)  et  pecca-  vit,  quin  etiam  justum  ostcndii.     CwamuJ 

tomm  sine  dubio  meminisset,  si  qua  eos  igitur  quod  Icgimos,  et  quod  non  legimosi 

peccasse  sensisset.  nefas  credamus  Adstracre.    Dt  natara  ec 

'  Certe  primo  in  tempore  qoatuor  tantnm  gratia,  4  44. 
homince  tnJuBe  refemntar:  peocsvit  Bra. 
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Augustin  did ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  hesitate  to  applj  the  latter 
term  to  designate  all  communications  of  the  love  of  God,  thej  moreover 
sometimes  embraced  together,  under  the  general  conception  of  ^^  grace/' 
all  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers  which  God  has  conferred  on  human 
nature  ;  but  thej  did  not,  on  this  account,  by  any  means  deny  thai 
there  were  supernatural  communications  of  the  love  of  God,  through 
which  there  had  been  bestowed  on  man's  nature,  what  it  never  could 
have  attained  by  means  of  the  powers  communicated  to  it  by  creation ; 
and  they  applied  the  term  ^'  grace  "  to  both,  as  well  to  God's  gifts  em- 
braced under  that  connection,  as  to  those  that  went  beyond  it.  Thus 
they  applied  the  notion  grace  to  idl  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  law  and  in  the  gospel.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  referred  it  solely  to  that  which  has  been  bestowed  on  mankind 
by  Christ ;  as  when  Pelagius  said,  that  the  power  of  free-will  is  in 
all,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Pagans  ;  but  that  in  Christians  alone  it  is  up- 
held by  grace.^  They  supposed,  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned 
counteracting  influences  of  the  divine  means  of  salvation  against  the 
moral  degeneracy  of  mankind,  different  stages  of  righteousness  :  first, 
the  knowledge  of  God  from  reason  and  the  law  of  right  living,  as  it  was 
written,  not  in  letters,  but  on  the  heart — the  stage  of  righteousness 
according  to  nature,  ( justitia  ex  natura  ;)  next,  the  revelation  of  the 
positive  law,  designed  to  rekindle  again  the  light  of  nature,  which  had 
been  darkened  by  corruption  —  righteousness  under  the  law  (justitia 
sub  lege.)  But  when  the  custom  of  sin  became  predominant,  and  the 
law  was  inadequate  to  remove  the  evil,  then  came  Christ  himself  to 
heal  the  malady  now  become  as  it  were  desperate ;  and  that,  not  by 
means  of  his  disciples  alone,  but  by  his  own  intermediate  interposition.^ 

The  Pelagian  Julian,  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  that, 
according  to  their  opinion,  the  free-will  sufficed  for  the  worship  of  God, 
says  that  although  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  might  have  been 
known  by  natural  reason,  yet  the  latter  was  in  no  wise  capable  of 
arriving,  by  itself,  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  as,  for 
example,  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  resurrection,  and  many 
other  similar  doctrines,^ 

Julian  insisted  only,  that  between  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  the  eternal  truths  which  he  had  implanted  in  reason, 
there  could  be  no  contradiction ;  that  in  particular  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures could  contain  nothing  which  conflicted  with  the  ideas  of  a  holy 

1  In    omnibus    cat   liberum    arbitrium  both  proceeded.    As  Augtistin's  coDcepdon 

SBqnaliter  per  nataram ;  sed  in  solis  Christi-  of  "  grace  "  was  alien  from  him,  it  was 

anifl  javatar  a  gratia.    Augnstin.  de  gratia  necessarily  the  case  that   the   conception 

Christi,  ^  33.  would  also  be  foreign  from  him  of  anj  sndi 

*  De  fKjccato  originali,  ^  30.  higher  unity  as  a  divine  principle  of  life 

•  Opus  imjierfect,  c.  Julian.  1.  HI.  c  106.  bestows,  in  giving  a  new  shape  and  diroo- 
It  is  well  to  notice  the  vague  conception  tion  to  the  entire  religions  and  moral  con- 
which  Julian  had  of  the  cultus  Dei,  —  how  scionsncss.  Julian's  words  are:  Cum  enim 
the  ethical  and  dogmatic  elements,  the  cultus  Dei  multis  intelligatur  modis,  et  ill 
Ino^al  act  and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  custodia  mandatorom,  et  in  exsecratione 
certain  isolnied  maxims  of  faith,  are  here  vitiorum,  et  in  ordine  mjrsteriorum,  et  in 

E laced  together,  without    a   hint    of  any  prufunditate  dogmatum  qu«  de  Trinittte,. 

iward  connection  between  the  two,  of  any  vel  de  resorrectione,  mnldsqne  aliis  simiUbns 

central  point  in  the  inner  life,  oat  of  which  fides  Christiana  oonseqnitor. 
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and  just  God,  which  was  inseparaUe  from  die  rerj  lenae  «f  a  dinoe 
being.  From  the  sacred  scriptures,  therefinre^  nothiim  oodd  be  proved 
which  was  opposed  to  these  univmal  and  etenial  ideai  ef  rea«m; 
much  rather,  must  all  the  difficulties  and  obeeiuities  in  aog^  pawigss 
be  so  ezpluned  as  to  harmonise  with  these  ideas  of  God,  which  flowed 
from  the  clear,  collective  contents  of  the  sacred  wrilingBi,  and  irilh  those 
lational  ideas.^  Yet,  in  this  fundamental  principle,  there  was,  in  itself 
considered,  no  essendal  difference  between  Julian  and  Anfflstin ;  fiar 
the  latter,  too,  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  real  coptradiction 
between  &ith  and  reason  (fides  et  ratio.)  At  the  same  time,  die 
Pelajpans  would  not  have  consented  to  the  principle  of  Angustin  re- 
specting the  way  in  which  fiuth  precedes  reason,  and  the  latter  is 
evolved  out  of  the  former. 

Pela^us  and  his  followers,  in  their  doctrine  concerning  grace,  were 
particularly  strenuous  only  in  maintaining  its  cfpatition  to  any  theoiy 
which  impaired  the  freedom  qf  the  wilL  They  supposed  all  operatioitt 
of  grace  to  be  conditioned  on  the  bent  of  the  free-will,  and  all  means 
of  grace  to  be  effectual  only  according  to  the  measure  of  the  diflbreat 
tendencies  of  will ;  —  they  denied  all  constraining  influences  of  graee 
on  the  free-will.  Augustm,  on  the  other  hand,  reckoned  it  as  neoes- 
sarr  to  the  conception  of  grace,  that  it  should  exclude  aU  merit ;  and 
with  this  belongea,  in  his  own  view,  all  conditioning  of  grace  on  the 
.different  states  of  recimency  on  the  part  of  man.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
whole  was  not  referred  to  God's  efficiency  ak)ne,  just  as  soon  as  any> 
thing  was  made  to  depend  on  the  different  ways  in  which  men  stood 
related  to  the  efficiency  of  God,  the  idea  of  grace  is  annihilated ;  Bx 
{hat  which  is  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  merit  is  no  longer  grace. 
This  point  of  the  opposition,  namely,  to  any  and  every  theory  which 
impaired  the  free-will,  was  the  only  one  which  the  Pela^ans  here 
brought  prominently  to  view ;  but,  in  fact,  their  opposition  doubtless 
carried  them  still  further.  They  were  in  strictness  really  inclined, 
whenever  they  designated  the  supernatural  by  the  term  grace,  to  unde^ 
stand  thereby  simply  outward  revelations,  communication  of  certiun  spe- 
cific knowledge  wiiich  transcended  the  powers  of  natural  reason.  More 
foreign  to  them  was  the  notion  of  an  internal  communication  of  divine 
life,  of  an  internal  influence  of  God  on  man's  will  and  consciousness. 
Although,  among  their  manifold  and  vague  declarations  respecting  the 
term  grace,  they  also  said  a  great  deal  which  bordered  on  that  last- 

^  In  the  fint  book  of  the  opos  impeifec-  firmatnr.    In  another  passage,  Secondnm 

torn,  Julian  says :  Nihil  per  legem  Dei  agi  id  qaod  et  ratio  perspicaa  et  aiioruiii  loeih 

potest  contra  i>eam  legii  aactorem.     By  ram,  in  quibos  non  est  ambiguitaa,  splendor 

this    nnam   compendinm,  every  assertion  apemcrit.    In  another  place,  I.  II.  c  144» 

which  conflicted  with  the  recognition  of  he  makes  the. recognition  of  the  scripcnrai 

God*s  holiness  or  jnstioe  oonld  be  at  once  as  holy,  to  rest,  not  on  oatwmrd  tnoitiOB, 

set  aside.    Correct  mterpretation  must  serve  bat  on  their  agreement  with  reason  aad 

to  solve  any  such  apparent  contradiction ;  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 

Ibr  wherever  anything  really  contradictory  on  the  morality  of  their  contents :  Sanctsf 

appeared,  it  onght  to  be  rejected  as  not  apostoli  esse  paginas  confitemor,  non  ob 

belonging  to  the  sacred  scriptares.     Am-  aliad,  nisi  qaia  ration!,  pietati,  fidei  congni* 

Vgna  qaspqae  legis  verba  secnndnm  hoc  entes  erudiont  noi,  et  Denm  credere  tavio- 

csse  intelUgenda,  qaod  absolatissimis  scrip-  labilis  ssqaitatis  et  pmoeptis  ejoa  mod«» 

Vum  1.  aactoritatibiia  et  Jnsnpeimhiti  nUione  tionam,  prodentiam,  jnatitiaia  viidioKie. 
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mentioned  character  of  the  Augnstiman  conception,  and  altiiough  they 
never  stood  forth  in  a  distinct  and  clearlj  conceived  opposition  to  it ; 
still,  however,  the  thought  may  have  floated  before  them,  that,  by  the 
concession  of  any  such  internal  influence  of  Ood  whatever,  the  free-will 
of  man  would  be  impaired.  Had  they  believed  that  they  might  really 
agree  with  Augustin  in  acknowledging  this  character  without  altering 
their  difference  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  it  would  in  truth 
have  been  so  natural  for  them  distinctiy  to  express  this,  as  Augustin 
often  attacked  them  on  this  very  point,  that,  even  though  they  acknowl- 
edged a  supernatural  revelation  and  communication  of  knowledge,  we 
must  suppose  they  denied  this  peculiar  characteristic.  But  in  such 
cases  they  always  retreated  under  the  cloud  of  a  multitude  of  vague 
references  to  the  means  of  grace,  by  which  the  free-will  was  upheld, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  by  this  exuberance  of  expressions,  how  very 
&r  they  were  from  denying  "  grace."  "  God  upholds  us,"  says 
Pelagius,^  "  by  his  instructions  and  his  revelation  ;  by  opening  the  eyes 
of  our  heart ;  by  revealing  to  us  visions  of  the  future  life,  that  we  may 
not  be  carried  away  with  the  things  of  the  present ;  by  discovering  to  us 
the  arts  of  the  adversary  ;  by  enlightening  us  by  means  of  various  and 
ineffiible  gifts  of  the  heavenly  grace."  ^  The  very  important  passage 
in  favor  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  in  Philipp.  2  :  13,  ^^  It  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,"  Pelagius  ^  explains  as  meaning  only, 
**  He  works  in  us  to  will  what  is  good  and  holy,  when  he  consumes  what 
18  offered  to  our  earthly  desires  by  the  greatness  of  the  future  glory  and 
the  promise  of  rewards,  when  he  excites  the  prayerful  will  to  longing 
after  Qoi  by  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom,  when  he  counsels  us  to  all 
goodness."  Thus  Julian  also  says,  that  God  helps  bv  commanding, 
blessing,  sanctifying,  chastising,  inviting,  enlightening.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  sets  forth  prominently,  only  that  one 
character  on  which  all  depends.  The  revelation  of  the  law  can,  in 
itself  considered,  give  man  no  help,  as  he  wants  the  power  to  fulfil  the 
law.  The  revelation  of  the  law  could  only  serve  to  awaken  in  him 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  the  grace,  whereby  alone  he  could  acquire  the 
power  to  fulfil  the  law.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  but  the  love 
of  God  comes  not  from  the  law,^but  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.*  Only  in  so  far  could  Augustin  apply  his  conception  of 
grace,  which  he  denominated  the  peculiarly  Christian  conception,  to  all 
tiiat  the  Pelagians  said  concerning  revelation  and  divine  instruction, 
as  these  terms  were  supposed  to  denote,  not  merely  the  conception  of 
an  outward  revelation  and  outward  instruction  by  the  written  word, 
but  an  internal  revelation  by  the  inward  working  of  God  on  the  inner 
life  and  consciousness  qf  man,  a  living  knowledge  and  recognition  of 
the  matter  revealed,  proceeding  out  of  a  new  divine  life.^ 

1  In  Angnstin.  de  gratia  Christi,  c.  VIL        *  Proinde  per  legem  gratia  demonstrator, 

*  Dam  no8  mnltiformi  et  ineffabili  dono    nt  lex  per  gratiam  compleatur. 

gratis  coelestis  illominat.  *  Hsbc  gratia,  si  doctnna  dicenda  est,  certe 

*  C.  10.  sic  dicatar,  at  altius  et  interias  earn  Deni 
^  Opos  imperfect  III.  lU.   Pnecipiendo,    cam  ineffabili  saavitate  credatar  infanden 

benedioendo,  sanctificando,  coeroendo,proT-    per  se  ipsam.    De  gratia  Christi,  c  14. 
octndo,  iilnmiiumda 
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Connected  wiih  tins  di&rence  in  respect  t6  die  Jhdrme 

eacej  was  another  in  respect  to  the  doetrinM  eoncenrng  Chntt  as  iiie 
xleemer  of  mankind,  and  respecting  the  redemptiQii.  Tbe  fM^olM 
reference  of  the  work  of  redemption  mnat,  it  ia  tme,  in  ike  Peuii^ni 
aystom,  have  been  restricted  to  a  narrow  compaas ;  since  aM>  mieh  cct^ 
niption  of  the  entire  human  natnre,  as  according  to  Angnaliii'a  doetrina 
flowed  from  the  transgression  of  the  first  man,  was  htte  adndttod.  But 
BtiU,  even  in  this  system,  the  redemption  xni^t  be  held  as  set  over 
agamst  the  above-mentioned  gradual  deterioration  of  man  and  the  fbroe 
01  habit ;  and  in  this  case  the  Pela^ans  needed  only  to  adopt  here,  as 
they  did  elsewhere,  the  views  peculmr  to  the  Oriental  choron.  Li  the 
latter,  redemption  was  contemplated,  not  alone  as  a  restoring  of  the 
corrupted  human  nature  to  health  and  freedom,  but  still  more  as  an 
exdUnngj  ennobling^  and  transfiguring  of  the  imperfect,  limited  human 
nature  to  a  ooncUtion  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
original  creation,  and  beyond  the  powers  which  were  then  bestowed  on 
it  And  so  the  Pela^ans  did  actually  suppose,  that  the  human  natnre 
which  God  created  good  originally,  was  by  Chnst  made  still  better  ;-^ 
nised  to  a  higher  stage  of  advancement,  which  consists  in  Sonship  to 
God ;  furnished  with  new  powers  ;  and  assured  of  a  state  of  feliatj 
resulting  fix>m  adoption  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  attainment  ^ 
wluch  the  powers  of  nature  are  inaaequate.^  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, this  notkm  of  the  exaltation  and  renewal  of  human  natnre  th]x>n^ 
Christ  could  not,  in  the  Pelagian  system,  be  apprehended  in  aU  its 
depth ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  tibe  idea  of  a  commumcation  of  divine  lib 
through  Christ  had  no  place  in  tjus  scheme  of  doctrine. 

In  the  Pelagian  system,  Christ  appears  as  the  divine  teacher,  who 
reveals  truths  to  the  knowledge  of  which  human  reason  could  not  by 
itself  have  attained.  In  his  precepts  and  life,  he  revealed  the  most 
perfect  system  of  morals  :  he  gave  to  all  the  most  perfect  pattern  of 
holiness.^  As  the  Pelagians  held  that  Adam  had  injured  his  posterity 
by  the  first  example  of  sin  in  humanity,  so  now  they  opposed  to  tins  the 
perfect  example  of  virtue  given  by  Christ.^  But  we  must  allow,  that, 
according  to  the  Pelagian  system,  no  exclusive  merit  could  really  be 
pointed  out  as  belonging  in  this  case  to  Christ ;  for,  according  to  this 
system  (see  above,  p.  611,)  there  were  .even  before  Christ,  persons 
who  perfectly  kept  the  moral  law.  The  Pelagian  Julian,  therefore, 
found  no  other  way  of  getting  along  here,  than  by  supposing  a  diSe^ 
ence  of  degree ;  maintaining  that  Christ,  though  he  had  not  given  the 
first,  had  vet  presented  the  highest  pattern  of  righteousness  ^  — a  mode 
of  expression  to  which  none  but  such  illogical  thinkers  as  the  Pela^Ana, 
oould  have  resorted.  And  even  in  this  case,  in  order  to  come  a(  any 
clear  and  distinct  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that,  according  to 

^  The  words  of  Jnlian  are :  Christiu,  qui  tplcndnit.    Opas  impcrfectnm,  1.  IT.  ^  188. 

est  rai  operu  redemptor,  auget  circa  imagi-  *  Sicnt  ille  peccati,  ita  hie  jastidae  forma. 

Mm  eaam  continaa  lai^tate  benefida,  et  ^Justitis forma  non  prima,  aed  maxima*, 

ri  fecerat  condendo  bonos,  facit  innoiran-  onia  et  ante  quam  verham  caro  fieret,  es  ca 

adoptandoqae  meliorm.    AngastUL  c.  ode,  qiuB  in  Denm  ernt,  «e  in  proplieuf  al 

Jolian.  L  III.  4  S.  is  BBitia  aliis  aaactis  fsliera  Tirtatet 
^JUacta  ia  Christo  joatitiai  nonna  re- 
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the  Pelagian  doctrine,  there  was  something  still  more  perfect  than  the 
mere  fulfilment  of  the  law,  namely,  works  of  moral  perfection  which 
exceed  the  letter  of  the  law,  —  something  more  than  the  ordinary* 
human  virtue,  —  such  perfection  as  they  imagined  Christ  alluded  to  in 
the  evangelical  counsels,  (consilia  evangelica.)  Furthermore,  Christ 
created,  and  made  known  to  those  who  believe  on  him,  a  state  of  per> 
feet  blessedness,  respecting  which  they  would  have  known  nothing  by 
the  light  of  natural  reason,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  ex- 
cept by  the  new  means  of  grace  which  Christ  has  bestowed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  positive  works  of  Christ,  he  also  secured  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  very  few  indeed  being  excepted,  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins.  By  all  these  provisions,  Christ  supplied  many  new  motives 
to  moral  effort,  bestowed  on  men  a  new  power,  to  gain  the  victory  over 
the  impulses  of  sense  and  the  allurements  of  sin.  These  new  motives 
are,  for  example,  the  hope  of  eternal  blessedness  on  condition  of  obey- 
ing Christ's  commands  ;  the  example  of  Christ  stimulating  to  imitation ; 
gratitude  for  the  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  and,  above  all,  gratitude 
for  the  great  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  becoming  man  and  ^ving  his 
life  for  men.  It  would  be  wronging  the  Pelagians  to  affirm  diat  they 
proposed  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  heavenly  rewards,  as  the  only 
motives  to  goodness  ;  as  it  might  be  supposed  they  did  from  some  of 
their  assertions.  Julian  expressly  mentions  the  return  of  love,  enkin* 
died  by  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  and  gratitude,  as  incentives 
to  new  moral  efforts  ;  he  describes  a  stage  of  Christian  attainment  pro- 
ceeding from  such  motives,  at  which  Christians  do  good  from  pure  love 
to  God  and  for  goodness'  sake,  —  not  for  the  sake  of  any  outward 
reward,  —  where  they  feel  themselves  happy  in  the  practice  of  good 
works  even  under  sufferings.  "  The  fulness  of  the  divine  love,  which  gave 
things  their  existence,"  says  Julian,  ^'  revealed  itself  in  this,  that  the 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  ugi.  When  God  required  an 
answering  love  on  the  part  of  those  created  in  his  own  image,  he  showed 
how  he  had  done  everything  out  of  his  ineffable  love  towards  us,  that 
so  we  might  finally  love  him  in  return,  who  evinced  his  love  to  us,  in 
that  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  ;  promising  us 
that,  if  from  henceforth  we  would  obey  his  will,  he  would  make  us  joint- 
heirs  with  his  only-begotten  Son.^  This  love  to  God  enkindled  in  our 
hearts  is  of  such  effect, — as  Julian,  who  was  himself  conscious  of  a 
willingness  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  rightly  explaining  and  ap- 
plying the  passage  in  Bom.  6 :  3,  remarks,^  —  that  we  not  only  rejoice 
in  the  hope  of  future  blessings,  but,  in  the  possession  of  virtue,  are 
cheerful  amidst  sufferings  ;  that  we  consider  the  wrath  of  our  persecut- 
ors rather  as  trial  of  our  patience  than  a  dbturbance  of  our  joy ;  that 
we  not  only  refrain  from  sin  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  even  count 
freedom  from  sin  as  a  reward  in  itself." 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  so  far  as  justification  ia 

^  Sfanflsr  to  that  distinction  of  the  aa-  it  ia  at  Tarianoe  with  the  principle  of  dioiM 

cienta  between  ^r^  ^eia   and   iroX«ruc9,  humanity, 

which  indeed  will  not  harmonise  at  all  wiU&  '  Opoa  iniperfeet  I.  M. 

the  eiaential  character  of  ChriitiamtT.aiaoo  *  L.  c.  L  it  c  IM. 
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understood  in  its  objective  and  judicial  sense,  the  PeUtgiaas  certainly 
mcknowledged  this,^  as  abo  the  sanctifying  influence  which  faith  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  by  Christ  must,  through  the  awakening  of 
trust  and  love  towards  God,  exercise  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  so  on  the 
whole  direction  of  his  life.^ 

But  although  the  Pela^ans  set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly  the  out- 
ward connection  between  Christ  and  believers,  founded  on  what  he  had 
once  done  and  obtamcd  for  mankind  and  secured  to  them  for  the 
future,  still  the  inner  connection  between  the  two  was  placed  hr  them, 
as  it  could  not  fiiil  to  be  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  theory,  far  in  the  back-ground.  Augustin  ever  urees  it  as  an 
objection  to  their  scheme,  that  they  made  the  grace  of  Christ  oonast 
solely  in  the  bestowment  of  forgiveness  ;  that  they  left  man,  after  he 
had  obtained  this,  to  his  own  free-will,  and  did  not  acknowledge,  that 
even  now  his  entire  inner  righteousness  or  sanctification  is  only  the 
work  of  Christ, — that  the  new  principle  of  divine  life  which  is  the  spring 
of  all  goodness  in  believers  flows  from  the  union  with  him  by  fiuth. 
The  inner  connection  between  Christ  and  believers,  the  thence  resulting 
justification  or  siuictification  of  man  having  its  foundation  in  Christ,' 
this  it  was  which  Augustin  distinctly  held  forth  in  opposition  to  tt^ 
Pelagians.  Only  justification  in  that  Augustinian  sense  was  the  sab* 
ject  of  discussion  in  this  controversy,  and  thus  this  controversy  became 
one  and  the  same  with  that  concerning  grace.^ 

Augustin  represents  the  process  of  development  of  the  moral  and 
religious  life  to  be  as  follows :  He  distinguishes,  according  to  Paul,  the 
letter  of  the  law,  which  killeth,  and  the  spirit,  which  maketh  alive.^  Bj 
mere  knowledge  of  the  law  as  an  imperative  letter,  di8cii>linarv  grace, 
from  which  even  the  first  motions  towards  goodness  proceed,  lea£  man 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  sins,  to  a  consciousness  that  by  his  own  power 
he  cannot  fulfil  the  law ;  hence  springs  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  a 
Redeemer,  and  so,  faith  in  him.  By  faith,  man  not  only  obtains  fo^ 
giveness  of  sin,  but  also  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  the  divine  life  with 
Uie  Redeemer ;  —  he  attains  to  the  grace  whereby  his  soul  is  healed  from 
the  midady  of  sin.  With  the  health  of  the  soul  is  restored  back  also  the 
free-will  —  as  contradistinguished  firom  that  which  till  now  was  bound 
in  the  service  of  sin.  The  will  is  once  more  the  servant  of  righteous- 
ness with  free  love.  The  divine  life,  which  takes  a  specific  form  in 
man,  reveals  itself  in  works  of  love.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
which  makes  alive ;  the  love  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

1  As  Jnlian  dedares,  opns  imperfect  IL  '  This  {a  what  Augustin  understands  hf 

165,  jnstificatio  per  peccatomm  veniam.  the  term  jastiftcatio,  a  word  which  he  dot* 

'  tfolian,  (opus  imperfect  II.  227,)  ri(di^7  not  take  in  the  same  sense  with  the  Fda> 

explaining  the  sense  of  the  apostle  Fani,  gians. 

tays :  £o  debetas  servire  Deo  tidelius  qno  *  Angnstin.  de  gratia  Christi  4  52.    Earn 

lioeralins.    Feccatnm  quippe  dominabator  esse  gratiam  Dei  per  Jesnm  Oinstam^ii 

▼obis,    cam    reatnnm    impendebat    nltio ;  qua  nos  sua,  non  nostra  jnstitia  jostos  fadi. 

postea  antem  quam  gratia  Dei  benefida  *  As  for  example,  in  the  noble  wmt  de 

oonsecQti  efftis  ct  depositis  reatnnm  ponderi-  iptrita  et  litera. 
bos  respirasds,  ineenno  podore  commoniti 
debetis  gratiam  rtferre  BMdicMUL 
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From  tins  flowed  another  difference  between  the  two  ways  of  think- 
ing. As  Pelagius  generallj  sided,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  system 
of  the  Oriental  church,  and  as  tiie  Greek  church-teachers,  owing  to 
their  more  enlarged  historical  views,  were  more  particular  in  distinguish- 
ing the  different  stages  and  periods  in  the  divine  education  of  man  and 
in  the  development  of  revelation,  so  he  separated,  according  to  the 
above-explained  presupposition  of  a  progressive  deterioration  of  human 
nature  and  of  a  progressive  counteraction  agidnst  it,  the  three  periods: 
1.  Of  righteousness  in  the  state  of  nature  ;  2.  Of  righteousness  under 
the  law  ;  and  3.  Of  righteousness  xmder  grace.  Augustin,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  only  admit  that  one  and  the  same  need  of  redemption,  and 
one  and  the  same  source  of  holiness,  ever  existed ;  namely,  graces 
which  is  obtained  through  faith ;  if  not  faith  in  the  Saviour  already 
manifested,  yet  &ith  in  bun  as  promised.  '^  Even  under  the  law,  there 
were  those  who  stood,  not  under  the  terrifying,  convicting,  punishing 
law,  but  under  that  grace  which  fills  the  heart  with  joy  in  what  is  good, 
which  heals  it,  and  makes  it  free."  ^ 

Augustin  was  tiius  led  to  give  prominence  to  the  principle  on  which 
the  essential  character  and  unity  of  everything  Christian  reposes, 
namely,  the  divine  life  that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  to  mark  with  more  precision  the  specific  peculiarity  whereby 
the  Christian  life.  Christian  virtue,  is  distinguished  from  all  otiier.  In 
the  Pelagian  system,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  which  enabled 
one  rightiy  to  understand  either  the  essential  nature  of  regeneration 
as  the  separating  line  betwixt  two  opposite  positions  of  the  moral  life^ 
or  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  life  grounded  therein.  While 
Augustin  thus  pointed  out  the  common  centre  of  the  religious  and  the 
moral  element  in  Christianity,  and  took  his  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
aeparating  of  the  doctrinal  from  the  ethical  element,  in  opposition  to 
the  isolating  and  to  the  makmg  outward  of  the  ethical,  the  Pelagians 
fell  into  the  very  error  which  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  principles 
of  tiieir  scheme.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  great  merit  of  Augu»> 
tin  is  clearly  apparent  in  bringing  forward  a  system  of  ethics  reduced 
to  a  central  point,  belonging  in  common  to  it  and  to  the  Christiaii 
scheme  of  faith.  Augustin,  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  others  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned,  had,  by  his  systematic  method  of  apprehending  Chrift* 
tianity,  a  more  important  influence  on  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  system  of  ethics  in  this  period,  than  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  him  for  systematizing  skill  and  intellectual 
depth  ;  though  he  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of  this  science 
by  his  work  De  officiis,  in  three  books.^ 

But  there  was  something  of  error  attached  to  those  truths,  which 
Augustin  placed  at  the  head  of  all  others.    In  precisely  pointing  out 

1  Be  peocato  originis,  \  S9.  Non  sab  le^  deyelopment  of  ChristiAii  elhics.    Bot  thi 

terrente,   convincente,   paniente ;   sed  sab  work  is  eotitled  to  the  merit  of  bjayine  beea 

gratia  delectante,  sanante,  liberante.  the  first  to  apply  the  formal  prindpTes  of 

'  This  work  b  rather  a  collection  of  prao-  ethks,  as  treated  hj  the  ancient  wnten.  to 

tical  rales  for  the  clergy,  (hence  its  oridnai  tiie  Christian  system  of  morals,  in  tbn 

title,  De  officiis  miaistroram,)  drawn  from  peeaHar  moditotioii  of  them  which  tUf 

thaa  atTfttmatie  noiife. 
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the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Christiaa  liftt  and  miilaiii^  tte  apfoaSm 
between  that  which  is  Christian  and  that  wludi  is  xiot  Chnslian,  mce  Us 
eye  was  fixed  exclusively  on  the  extreme  pointe  of  tliis  opmntioii,  ha 
paid  less  attention  to  the  manifold  intermMiate  shades  and  points  of 
tranadon  m  practical  life,  the  Tarioos  oombinatm  of  the  fiustofa  or  wUdi 
the  oondoct  maj  verge  even  to  the  non-ehristian  pontion*  And  heaoe 
he  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  vogne  an  nndolj  ri^pd  and  paitisi 
method  of  judging  the  point  of  ethical  development  Imore  the  WPMr- 
ance  of  Christianity.  He  very  justly  dislangaidies  tlie  patxiotisaL  ol  the 
ancients  from  that  which  is  to  be  called  **  virtue,"  in  the  geniuttely  Chi» 
tian  sense,  and  which  depends  on  the  disposition  towards  Ciod,  (virtM 
from  virtus  vera ;)  but  Uien  he  sgoes  so  fiur  as  to  overlook  alftc^efiiflr 
what  boars  some  relationship  to  the  divine  life  in  such  ooeawmal  6Ql^ 
ruscations  of  the  moral  element  of  human  nature,  and  to  see  in  them 
nothing  but  a  service  done  for  evil  spirits  or  for  man's  ^ofy.  He 
contributed  greatly,  on  this  particular  ude,  to  promote  in  the  West* 
em  church  the  partial  and  contracted  wav  of  judgii^  the  aneienk 
pagan  times,  as  opposed  to  the  more  liberal  Alexandriannriewa  of  wlueh 
we  still  find  traces  m  many  of  the  Orientals  in  this  perioa,  and  to  whidi 
Austin  himself^  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  a  Flatonist,  had  been 
inchned.  Still  the  vestiges  of  his  earlier  and  loftier  mode  of  thinking 
are  to  be  discerned  in  nis  later  writings,  where  he  searehea  afttt 
and  recognises  the  scattered  fragments  of  tmth  and  goodness  in  the 
pagan  literature,  (see  below,)  which  he  uniformly  traces  to  tlie  revda- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  original  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good 
to  created  minds ;  though  this  is  inconsistent  with  hi$  own  theoiy 
respecting  the  total  cormptiou  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  partieit' 
laritm  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination. 

The  Pela^ans  appealed  particularly  to  the  s{dendid  examples  o£ 
virtue  among-the  Pagans,  as  proving  what  could  be  done  by  the  morsl 
power  of  human  nature  left  to  itself,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  tenet  of  man's 
moral  corruption.  Augnstin  msintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  there 
is  no  neutral  ground  between  good  and  evil ;  as  love  to  Qoi  is  the 
spring  of  all  l£at  is  truly  good,  and  self-love  the  principle  <^  sin;  ss 
that  victorious  principle  of  goodness  which  overcomes  the  opposing 
selfishness  of  man's  nature  can  proceed  only  from  frdth ;  so  everything 
which  has  not  its  root  in  faith  is,  of  course,  sin ;  and  he  refers  for 
proof  to  a  passage  of  scripture  which  before  his  own  time  had  been 
misspprehended  in  the  same  way,  and  which  afterwards  very  generally 
received  this  false  application — the  declaration  of  tibe  apostle  Pau 
in  Rom.  14 :  23,  ^'  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin "  (omne  quod 
non  ex  fide,  peccatum.)^  From  this  Augustin  argued,  that  the  so^KUed 
virtues  of  the  Pagans  were  but  seeming  virtues.  This  proposition  ^ 
peared  so  absurd  to  Julian,  who  overiooked  the  principle  of  moiahty, 
its  internal  unity  and  religious  foundation,'  that  he  could  not  suflkiently 

I  Tho  Petigum  Julian  feems  to  htirt  respected  actioiii  done  oontnur  to  omI^ 

ilghtlj  pefoeired,  fmm  the  connectioo  of  own  oonTktkm  of  dntj.    See  Aiiigiitiii.a 

dM  irorat  in  this  ptange,  that  it  refemd  to  Jnlian.  IT.  Si. 

sa  MiMj  diSEmtt  aBuUtir,  and  utrngij  *Ino(lMri«ipfeliiJafiaaw«swelli 
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express  his  surprise  at  it,  and  drew  from  it  the  strangest  conclusions. 
**  If,"  said  he,  "  the  chastity  of  the  Pagans  were  no  chastity,  then  it 
might  be  said  with  the  same  propriety,  that  the  bodies  of  unbelievers 
are  no  bodies ;  that  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  could  not  see ;  that  the 
grain  which  grew  in  the  fields  of  Pagans  was  no  grain."  ^  Augustin 
replied  that  moral  goodness  could  not  be  contemplated  in  tins  isolated 
way ;  but  that,  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth,  the  question  turned  on 
the  whole  unity  of  the  inner  life,  from  which  men's  actions  proceed. 
He  referred  to  Matth.  6 :  23,  and  said.  The  eye  of  the  soul  is  the  whole 
bent  of  the  inner  man.^  He  who  seems  to  do  a  good  action,  but  in 
doing  it  does  not  propose  to  himself  the  end  which  true  wisdom  pre- 
scribes for  all  human  activity,  sins  by  having  the  tendency  of  his  inward 
being  estranged  from  that  which  constitutes  man's  highest  good.*  If 
all  actions  are  not  judged  according  to  this  principle  of  temper  and 
disposition,  then  what  really  proceeds  from  a  sinful  disposition  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  virtue,  and  sins  may  seem  to  be  conquered  by  sins;  but 
virtue  can  never  be  realized  in  this  way. 

Julian  betrays  his  own  want  of  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  ethics,  when  he  adduces  this  remark  of  Augustin  in  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  observes  that  if  sin  is  overcome  by  means  of 
an,  how  much  more  may  sin  be  overcome  by  virtue,  and  how  much 
more  must  it  be  possible  to  lead  a  sinless  life.^  He  took  no  account 
here,  then,  of  the  difference  betwixt  a  true  victory  over  sin,  and 
a  mere  outward  check  placed  against  certain  outbreaks  of  the  evil, 
or  tiie  exchanging  of  one  kind  of  sin  for  another  kind,  while  the  sinful 
bent  of  the  will  continued  to  be  the  same.  All  true  virtue,  according 
to  Augustin's  doctrine,  proceeds  from  Christian  love,  which  refers 
everything  to  God :  nothing  but  the  acts  of  this  love  is  truly  moral, 
and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  love,  and  have 
this  for  their  animating  principle.*  In  whatever  exhibits  itself  as  virtue 
without  this  ethical  principle,  Augustin  recognizes,  indeed,  various  nat- 
ural gifts  and  qualities  proceeding  from  the  Creator,  and  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  grace,  but  nothing  which  answers  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  virtue.® 

But  then,  although  Julian  recognized  no  intrinsic  difference  between 
actions  called  virtuous  from  different  points  of  view,  yet  at  the  same 

that  the  morality  or  immorality  of  actiong  vera  sapientia  prsecepit,  etsi  officio  (opifidk 

must  be  iad^ed,  not  by  the  outward  act,  bnt  nm,  the  outward  action)  videatur  bonum, 

by  the  direction  of  the  will.    Hoc  opcratnr  ipso  non  recto  tine  peccatum  est,  1.  c.  21. 

foris  jam  ipsa  justitia,  quam  intns  yoluntaa  ^  Compare    what    Schlcicrmacher  sayi 

aancta  concepit  et  peperit    Opus  imperfect,  (p.  21)  on  the  conception  of  virtue,  in  op- 

I.  79.    But  It  might  be  true  at  Uie  same  position  to  such  a  superficial  view  of  the 

time,  that,  while  he  regarded  the  yirtues  as  matter. 

being  inner  tendencies  and  properties  of  the  ^  Quie  per  csteras  Tirtutes  omnes  diffim* 

•onl,  he  might  still  not  be  aware  of  their  ditur  dilectio  Dei  et  proximi.    De  diversia 

higher  internal   unity,   nor  perceive  their  qusesiionibus  octoginta  tribns.     Qu.  61,  §  4. 

inmost  root  in  the  one  essence,  which  is  the  •  Dona  Dei,  sub  cujus  occultissimo  judicio, 

moral  disposition.  nee  injusto.  alii  fatui,  alii  tardissimi  ingenii 

i  L.  c  27.  nascuntur,  alii  natura  Icnes,  alii  levissimis 

'  Oculus  intendo,  quafacit  qnisqne,  qaod  causis  ira  facillima  ardentes,  alii  vindiotA 

fiunt  1.  c.  28.  cupiditatem  inter  atrosque  noediocres.    C 

*  Quidquid  boni  fit  ab  homine,  et  non  Julian.  L IV.  S  1ft. 
propter  boe  fit,  pn^Her  quod  Ani  debera 
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timei  not  denarting  here  from  tiie  doctrine  of  the  dnirdi,*— rfnee  he 
foimdetenuu  hapinnessythe&apiRneascf  tiie  kingdom  of  hewren,  pioifr 
ised  in  the  New  Testament  only  to  belie?eri, — m  fell  into  the  mnnnii 
tenojrof  making  an  outward  distinction  between  two  kfaide  of  wtneal 
of  good  works  grounded  on  the  resolia  floiring  from  them:  one  kind, 
the  Christian,  on  account  of  the  reward  cmmeoted  irith  ihum^  wen 
good  in  a  fruitfidy — the  other,  from  a  want  of  theee  rawavde,  wen 
flood  in  an  unfruitful  way.^  And  at  ihe  ground  of  Hm  How  lay,  in 
met,  the  notion  that  reUgion  stood  m  a  mere  external  rehtkm  to  mont 
ity,  and  that  the  future  reward  or  happiness  was  related  in  an  ontwaid 
and  arbitrary  manner  to  man's  life  and  conduct.  Augosim  Teir  joslh 
exposed  this  inconustencr,  and  oboerred  that  whaterer  is  tnuy  good 
can  never  be  unfruitful,  that  the  result  must  necessarily  eorreapond  to 
the  intrinfflc  character  and  quality  of  human  actions* 

Yet  the  Peladans  might  have  been  able,  on  thdr  own  prindples,  \o 
make  out  a  distmction  between  the  ethical  standing  ground  in  Gms- 
tianity  and  that  in  Paganism,'if  the  systematic  apprehenson  of  the 
ethical  element,  in  its  connection  with  the  relii^ous,  had  not  Iain  too 
remote  from  their  or^ary  habits  of  thinkmg ;  mr  as  they  derived  the 
existence  of  peculiar  motives  and  a  peculiar  curection  of  moral  condnot 
from  the  nature  of  Christian  Sedth,  they  needed  only  to  cany  out  and 
apply  tins  principle  still  fiuiher,  in  order  to  find  such  a  dillerence ;  and 
ind^  Pelagios  himself  remarks,  that  bve,  which  does  everytiung  ftr 
the  ^ory  of  Qoi,  is  a  thing  to  which  the  ancient  worid  was  a  stranger.* 

Conformably  with  the  manifold  stages  through  which,  according  to 
the  system  of  Augustin,  disciplinary  grace  conducts  the  evolution  of 
the  divine  life  in  human  nature,  that  grace  must  receive  many  specifio 
designations.  In  so  far  as  grace,  preceding  all  merit  in  man,  &8t  at- 
.tracts  the  corrupt  will  of  him  who  is  lik^  all  others  in  a  state  of  afiena- 
tion  from  God,  and  iiritii  an  inner  irresistible  neces^ty  produces  if  him 
the  first  motions  to  goodness,  awakens  him  to  a  feeline  of  the  need  of 
redemption  and  to  faith,  it  is  called  preveifiientj  preparing  grace  (gralia 
prseveniens,  prseparans.)  It  now  proceeds  to  create  in  him,  by  fiutk, 
a  free-will  to  that  which  is  good,  (gratia  operans ;)  but  this  is  not  a 
change  whereby  man  lays  aside  at  once  his  entire  nature,  and  is  raised 
above  all  conflict  with  sin.  There  still  ever  continue  to  remain  in  Urn 
two  principles  in  conflict  with  each  other :  in  so  far  as  he  is  bom  of  God, 
lives  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  he  sins  no  more ;  but  in  so  fiu*  as  he 
bears  within  him  the  old  nature,  derived  from  the  first  frdlen  man,  m 
still  continues  cleaving  to  him.^  Hence  he  ever  continues  to  need  Ae 
grace  which  upholds  the  restored  free-will,  cooperating  grace,  (gratia 
cooperans,)  to  bring  forth  that  which  is  good,  and  to  be  carried  victo- 
riously through  the  struggle  with  sin.^  Although  Augustin  referred  the 

^  Frnctnose  mnd  steriliter  bona.  (for  assoredlj  we  htTo  no  reason  Ibr  sopfx^ 

*  Suffemnt  et  philosopbi,  sed  non  in  omtI-  sing  these  words  to  be  an  addidon  of  Gaiii- 

tate.    Kos  vcro  non  at  landari,  sed  at  ilie  odor's.)    On  Ephea.  4:  S. 

qnem  sasdnemos  profictat  [to  the  honor  of  *  See  e.  g.  de  perfectione  jasthue  hondai^ 

him  wborti  we  bear]  (perhaps  bear  withfai  §  39. 

■s,  nfNresrat)  diUgentes  sostliiera  debemns,  *  OoSpenuido  perfleit,  qiioi  opsrmdD  is- 
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explanation  of  the  fact  why  it  was  that  grace^  although  it  had  the 
power,  jet  brought  no  one  in  this  present  life  to  a  state  of  perfect  sin- 
lessness,  to  God's  incomprehensible  counsels,  still  he  offered  the  follow- 
ing as  reason  which  appeared  to  him  not  improbable.  So  long  as  man 
has  not  attained,  as  he  will  do  in  the  life  eternal,  to  an  intuition  of  the 
supreme  good,  so  that  in  comparison  with  it  he  counts  himself  as  alto- 
gether nothing  ;  so  long  as  he  is  not  so  filled  with  its  spirit,  that  not 
barely  from  rational  conviction,  but  also  with  eternal  love,  he  prefers  it 
to  his  own  self;  ^  so  long  as  this  condition  is  left  unfulfilled,  man  is 
ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  pride,  which  may  so  much  the  more 
easily  fasten  on  the  self-contemplation  of  the  rational  spirit,  because  this 
is,  in  fact^  far  loftier  than  all  else  in  the  earthly  creation.  For  this  rea- 
son, man  must  guard  against  this  by  constantly  struggling  with  himself. 
To  this  Julian  might  object,  that  Augustin  reasoned  in  a  circle,  when 
he  said  man  must  still  continue  in  sin  in  order  to  be  preserved  against 
sin,  viz.  the  sin  of  pride.^  But  Augustin,  in  reply,  appealed  to  expe- 
rience—  to  the  fact  that  the  apostle  needed  to  have  the  thorn  left  in 
his  flesh  as  an  admonition  to  humility.  He  uses  an  illustration  drawn 
from  the  healing  art :  ^'  As  if  the  ulcer  were  not  painful,  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  knife  painful  also,  so  that  one  pain  is  cured  by  another. 
Had  we  not  learned  this  by  experience,  but  only  heard  of  it  in  some 
country  where  operations  of  this  sort  were  unknown,  we  should  doubt- 
less ridicule  the  idea,  and  perhaps  say  in  his  own  words.  It  is  most 
absurd  that  pain  should  be  necessary  to  stop  an  ulcer  from  being 
painful."  ^ 

As  man,  then,  continues  ever  to  be  exposed  in  this  present  life,  by 
reason  of  this  unceasing  conflict,  to  the  danger  of  falling  again,  he  ac- 
cordingly needs,  in  order  to  attain  salvation,  the  grace  which  can 
enable  him  victoriously  to  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  conflict ;  and,  in 
reference  to  this,  Augustin  denominates  grace  by  the  title  of  donum 
perseverantisB.  This  perseverance  alone  is  the  certain  mark  of  the 
elect. 

This  doctrine  concerning  grace,  with  all  its  determinate  forms  as  here 
unfolded,  stood  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.  And  if  this  doctrine  was  so  taught  and  preached,  it 
was  liable  to  the  imputations  which  the  Pelagians  repeatedly  brought 
against  it :  that  Augustin  introduced,  under  the  name  of  grace,  a  cer* 
tain  fatalism,  (fatum ;)  that  he  absolutely  denied  the  free-will  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  man's  nature ;  that  he  annulled  all  the  conditions  of 
a  righteous  judgment  of  God.    In  respect  to  free-will,  Augustin  ever 

cipit.     Ipse  at  Telimas  operatnr  indpiens,  pntat,  peccatnm  faisse,  ne  peccatom  eiiel^ 

qni  Tolcntihas  coopcratnr  perficienj}.    De  quoniam  et  ipsa  supcrbia  utiqae  peccatom 

gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  4  33.  est    L.  c  ^  30. 

y  Qaamdiu  non  videt  sicut  videbit  in  fine  '  Quasi  non  et  nlcus  in  dolore  est,  et  seo- 

sninmam   illud  et  imniutabile  bonum,  in  tio  dolorcm  operator,  ut  dolor  dolore  tolUk 

cnjas  oomparatione  se  spemat,  sibique  iilius  tur.    Hoc  si  experti  non  essemns  et  in  ali- 

CfiritAte  vilescat,  tantoque  spirita  ejas  im-  quibos  terns,  ubi  ista  nanquam  contigerant, 

pleatur,   nt   id  sibi  non  ratione  sola,  sed  audiremos,  sine  dubio  ntique   deridentei, 

mtemo  qooqne  amore  prseponat.   C.  Julian,  fortassis  etiam  verbis  hnjns  nteremur   et 

IV.  S8.  diceremos :  abtordissimam  est,  dolorem  ne* 

s  ^AlmnHW*"*""*  qnippe  et  stoltmrniim  cenariiini  f oiHC,  ne  nkeris  dolor  eeiet  L.  a 
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maintained,  that  as  tlie  law  is  not  annulled  by  faitli,  but  only  fiilfilied 
by  it,  so  free-will  is  not  destroyed  by  grace,  but  the  will  is  only  made 
truly  free ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  declaration  of  Christy  that  he  only 
whom  the  Son  makes  free  is  free  mdeed.  But  here,  misled  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  expression,  he  confounded  together  two  different 
conceptions  ^  —  the  conception  of  freedom,  as  a  certain  state  and  stage 
of  moral  development,  and  of  freedom  as  a  certain  Ceusulty  possesBed 
in  common  by  all  rational  minds.  Beyond  question,  Augustin  gave  a 
more  profound  view  of  freedom  in  that  former  sense  (this  being  con- 
nected  with  his  idea  of  grace  as  a  principle  of  divine  life,)  than  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Pelagian  system.  But  it  was  not  so  with  fireedom 
in  the  latter  sense,  which  was  properly  the  point  in  question  in  this 
particular  controversy.  This,  Augustin  certainly  denied  to  all  the  de- 
scendants of  fiillen  man ;  for,  in  fact,  he  did  not  allow  to  all  men  the 
ability  of  att^dning  to  that  higher  moral  freedom.  He  considered  this 
ability  as  being  not  an  inalienable  possession  of  the  rational  spirit,  but 
a  gift  communicated,  only  by  a  s{)ecial  divine  operation,  to  a  certain 
number  of  men.  In  respect  to  those  who  belong  to  this  latter  class, 
it  is  improj)er  to  speak  of  a  free  se^f-determinatiofi  in  appropriating 
what  is  bestowed  on  them  by  grace ;  since  their  wills  are  renewed  by 
inner  necessity,  Uirough  the  almighty  will  of  God.  And  as  these  latter 
follow  an  irresistible  influence  from  above,  so  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, the  servants  of  sin,  follow  an  irresistible  influence  of  a  lower 
kind.  But  at  the  same  time  Augustin  msdntidned,  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  grace  the  power  of  free  self-determination  was  not  destroyed; 
contenting  himself  here  with  the  idea  of  a  freedom  in  appearance,  of 
a  seeming  freedom  necessarily  forming  itself  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  creature ;  inasmuch,  namely,  as  the  operations  of  grace  unfolded 
themselves  after  the  form  of  the  human  nature,  of  the  rational  human 
consciousness,  in  the  form  of  self-determination  outwardly  and  phenom- 
enally presented.  Hence  man,  though  determined  by  a  higher  princi- 
ple, transforming  his  will  with  irresistible  power,  which  he  follows  in 
nannony  with  the  law  of  his  nature,  is  yet  not  conscious  of  his  i^ill 
having  been  subjected  to  constraint.  In  this  sense  he  said,  therefore, 
that  the  operation  of  grace  presupposed  the  free-will  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  reason ;  that,  if  man  were  not  created  in  the  image  of  Guil, 
he  could  not  be  susceptible  of  grace.  Grace  can  act  on  man,  not  on 
stones.^ 

It  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  Augustinian  system,  that^  while  he 
unquestionably  derived  the  first  sin  from  man's  free  self-determination, 
he  made  everything  else  dej)end  on  an  unconditional,  divine  predeter- 
mination. He  would  have  been  logically  consistent,  if,  following  the 
principle  which  had  led  him  to  this  whole  theory,  he  had  derived  the 


^  A  thing  which  the  Pelagians^  too,  did  lian.  IV.  15.    Xon  gicut  in  lapidibus  in«en- 

not  fail  10  censure.    C.  Julian,  opus  imper-  satis,  aut  sicut  in   iis  in  quorum  naiun 

feet  I.  1 76.  rationcm  Toluntatctnque  Don  i^ndidiu  ta\a- 

^  Neqne  enim  gratia  Dei  lapidibus  ant  tern  nostram  Dena  operatur  in  nobis.    I^ 

Ugnifl  pecoribusve  prastatnr ;  sed  quia  ima-  peccatornm  mentis  et  reoussione,  L  1I|6 
go  Bea  eat  meretur  banc  gratiam.    C.  Ja- 
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conduct  of  Adam,  like  all  oiher,  from  this  unconditional  predetenmna- 
iion.  This  inconsistency  was  clearlj  exposed  by  Julian.^  But  still 
tiiis  was  a  noble  inconsistency,  which  grew  out  of  the  victory  of  his 
religious,  moral  feeling  over  the  logicid  and  speculative  tendency  of 
his  intellect.  In  this  way,  he  could  still  hold  fast,  at  one  point,  to  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  to  the  free  guilt  of  man ;  could  re- 
move the  origin  of  evil  from  Ood,  and  push  it  back  to  the  originally 
present,  truly  free  self-determining  power  of  man.  And  by  his  suppo- 
sition of  the  necessary  and  incomprehensible  connection  between  the 
first  man  and  the  entire  race,  this  inconsistency  is  still  obviated  in  his 
own  mind  ;  for  as  the  act  of  the  first  man  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  act  of  every  man,  so,  on  this  ground,  the  loss  of  the  original 
freedom  is  a  loss  for  which  all  are  at  fault. 

This  Augustinian  system,  which  was  constructed  with  so  much  dia- 
lectical art,  could  be  so  handled,  when  set  forth  with  the  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  dialectic  skill  of  an  Augustin,  as  to  avoid  the  practically 
mischievous  consequences  which  might  flow  from  it  in  its  application  to 
life.  Those  who,  like  Augustin,  had  come  into  this  system  through  the 
whole  evolution  of  their  inner  life,  those  in  whom  it  had  become  wholly 
fused  with  the  fundamental  experiences  of  their  Christian  consciousnes8| 
those  who  had  already  attained  to  a  certain  inward  peace  and  stability 
of  Christian  life,  might  doubtless  find  in  this  system  satisfaction  and 
repose.  The  life  in  faith  which  they  possessed  —  the  consciousness  of 
a  divine  life  —  raised  them  above  the  doubts  which  might  arise  from 
the  reflection  whether  or  no  they  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 
But  the  case  was  different  where  this  system  was  taught  in  a  less  pru- 
dent and  skilful  manner,  or  where  it  came  to  such  as  were  still  involved 
in  many  inward  conflicts,  and  were  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  reflection 
on  their  own  state.  Augustin  could  not  fail  to  meet  many  such  cases 
in  his  own  experience,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
he  dbposed  of  them.  From  such  cases  he  took  occasion  to  imfold  his 
system  still  farther  with  reference  to  its  practical  application. 

One  of  Augustin's  doctrinal  and  polemical  dissertations,  which  re- 
ferred to  these  disputes,  his  letter  to  the  presbyter  Sixtus,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rome,^  having  been  circulated  among  the  monks  of  a  cloister 
at  Adrumetum,  in  the  North-African  province  of  Byzacene,  produced 
great  excitement  and  agitation  in  the  m'mds  of  many  of  these  recluses. 
This  happened  between  the  years  426  and  427.  There  came  forward 
individuals  among  them  who  derived  practically  mischievous  conclusions 
from  Augustin's  doctrines  concerning  grace  and  predetermination.  Of 
what  use,  said  tiiey,  are  all  doctrines  and  precepts  ?  Human  efforts  can 
avail  nothing :  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do.  Nor  is 
it  right  to  reproach  or  to  punish  those  who  are  in  error  and  who  com- 
mit sin ;  for  it  is  none  of  their  fault  that  they  act  thus.  Without  grace 
they  cannot  do  otherwise;  nor  can  they  do  anything  to  merit  grace. 

1  Opus  imperf.  YI.  22.    Unde  tu  nosti,  in  crimen,  qood  fatearis  sine  Tolontate  mi- 

iUad  tantaramodo  justum  foisse,  ut  in  Adam  c^tum  ? 

nisi  Tolnntannm  crimen  non  possit  nlcisci,  ^  £p.  194,  among  the  letters  of  Aogiutin. 
a  iDJostom  eiae  non  noeti,  impotari  cniqnaiii 
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Ail  we  should  do,  then,  is  to  praj  for  them.  Augostin,  having  been  in- 
formed of  these  disturbances  by  delegates  from  the  cloister,  and  by  a 
letter  from  the  Abbot  Valentine,  addressed  to  the  monks  two  books — 
one  in  which  he  more  fuUy  unfolded  his  doctrine  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  grace  to  free-will  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism  (de  gfatia  et 
libero  arbitrio)  ;  a  second,  in  which  he  more  distinctly  explained  that 
doctrine  on  die  side  of  its  practical  bearings,  and  with  reference  to 
those  consequences  which  had  been  drawn  from  it  (the  work  de  correp- 
tione  et  gratia).  According  to  Augusdn's  doctrine,  unconditioned 
predetermination  b  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  Grod,  whereby  he  bestows 
everlasting  happiness  on  men  while  loaded  with  all  manner  of  nns  ;  but 
a  necessary  intermediate  link  is  the  communication  of  grace.  This  is 
the  source  of  divine  life  in  those  that  possess  it ;  and  it  must  reveal 
itself  by  an  inward  impulse,  in  the  bringing-forth  of  good  fruits.  But 
then,  even  here,  too,  no  limits  can  be  fixed,  where  the  divine  agency 
commences  and  ceases,  and  where  the  human  begins  and  ends ;  bom 

Sroceed  inseparably  together.  The  human  will,  tsdken  possession  of  by 
ivine  grace,  works  that  which  is  good  with  freedom,  as  a  transformed 
and  sanctified  will ;  and  grace  can  only  work  through  the  will,  which 
serves  as  its  organ.  Hence  Augustin  says :  ''  He  who  is  a  child  of 
CK>d,  must  feci  himself  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  right;  and, 
having  done  it,  he  thanks  God,  who  gave  him  the  power  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  so  doing.  But  he  who  does  not  what  is  right,  or  does  it  not 
firom  the  right  temper  of  love,  let  him  pray  God  that  he  may  have  the 
grace  which  he  has  not  yet  obtained."  By  reason  of  the  inner  c<m- 
,  nection  which  Augustin  supposed  between  the  first  sin  and  the  sin  of 
all  mankind,  as  it  has  been  above  explained,  he  maintained  that  the 
individual  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  general  deprav- 
ity, and  that  his  sins  arc  none  the  less  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  his  own 
fault.  Furthermore,  God  by  his  grace  is,  beyond  question,  able  to  op- 
erate on  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only  without  our  exhorting,  correcting, 
or  reproving  them,  but  even  without  our  interceding  for  them.  Beyond 
question,  all  these  second  causes  could  produce  the  designed  effect  on 
men  only  under  the  presupposition  of  divine  grace,  which  operates 
through  human  instrumentality,  and  without  which  all  human  instni- 
inentality  would  avail  nothing,  and  under  the  presupposition  that  the 
men  whom  we  would  leatl  to  salvation  belong  to  the  number  of  the 
elect.  But  as  God,  however,  often  conveys  his  grace  to  men  by  means 
of  such  instrumentality ;  as  no  certain  marks  are  given  us  in  the  pres- 
ent life  whereby  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  elect  from  the  non-elect ; 
as  we  are  bomid,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  wish  that  all  may  attain  to 
salvation ;  so,  assuming,  in  the  sjririt  of  charity,  that  God  will  use  us  as 
his  instruments  to  convert  and  bring  to  salvation  these  or  those  indi- 
viduals, who  at  present  are  living  in  sin,  we  are  bound  to  employ  all 
those  means  that  are  in  our  power,  leaving  the  result  with  God. 

The  way  in  which  Augustin  sought,  in  these  writings,  to  secure  his 
system  against  misrepresentation,  could  not  be  suited  to  set  those  minds 
at  rest,  whose  Christian  feelings  had  been  disturbed  by  what  he  had 
Bsdd  respecting  the  relation  of  divine  grace  and  predestination  to  the 
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free-will ;  but  sach  persons  must  rather  have  found  In  this  a  still  further 
confirmation  of  their  doubts.  And  as  his  system  of  faith,  on  this  side, 
agreed  in  nowise  with  the  prevailing  doctrinal  way  of  thinking  in  the 
Western  church ;  as,  in  the  Pelagian  and  Augustinian  systems,  directly 
opposite  tendencies,  which  on  different  sides  were  at  variance  with  the 
demands  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness,  stood  in  conflict 
with  each  other ;  it  was  natural  that  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory 
tendency  between  these  two  oppositcs  should  make  its  appearance. 
This  tendency  proceeded  more  particularly  from  the  cloisters  of  South- 
em  France,  Provence,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  As  its  representative 
and  most  influential  organ  appears,  in  the  first  place,  an  individual  who 
holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of  Western  monachism,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  these  districts  —  John  Cassian.  He 
probably  came  from  the  country  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  (being 
one  of  the  90-called  Scythian  monks ;)  and,  after  many  travels  in  the 
East,  had  at  length  turned  his  steps  to  Marseilles,  where  he  became 
the  founder  and  abbot  of  a  famous  cloister.  Without  doubt,  his  early 
and  long  residence  in  the  Eastern  church  had  had  a  decided  influence 
on  his  doctrinal  bent ;  and  perhaps  in  his  predominant  practical  ten- 
dency, in  his  disinclination  to  doctrinal  speculations  which  attempted  to 
define  too  nicely  on  the  questions  here  brought  into  controversy ;  his 
tendency  to  give  prominence  on  these  questions  to  the  religious,  Tnoral 
interest,  and  to  refer  everything  more  particularly  to  the  love  of  God; 
perhaps  in  all  these  traits  we  may  discern  the  spirit  of  the  great  Chrys- 
ostom,  with  whom  he  long  lived  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  and  whose 
disciple  he  delighted  to  call  himself.^  Cassian  sought  to  grasp  the 
doctrines  of  religion  with  the  heart,  rather  than  with  speculative  and 
systematizing  thought.  He  counselled  the  monks,  instead  of  studying 
a  multitude  of  commentaries  on  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  aim  rather  at 
obtaining  purity  of  heart.  Nothing  but  the  darkening  of  the  under^ 
standing  by  sin  caused  what  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  appear  so  ob- 
scure to  men;  and  it  was  because  men  sought  not  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  with  a  purified  sense,  that  so  many  false 
doctrines  had  been  foisted  upon  the  holy  scriptures.^  Especially  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  he  required  diat, 
preserving  in  simplicity  of  heart  the  simple  faith  of  the  fishermen,  men 
should  not  receive  it  in  a  worldly  spirit,  with  logical  syllogisms  and 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  but  should  know  that  it  could  only  be  understood 
by  the  experience  of  a  pure  life.^  We  might  almost  suppose  that  this 
passage,  in  the  mind  of  Cassian,  contained  a  reproof  of  the  (in  his  opin- 
ion) too  logical  tendency  of  Augustin :  it  cannot  be  proved,  however, 
that  he  meant  any  such  direct  personal  allusion.^ 

^  See  Cassian.  lib.  VIL  de  incarnadone,  dationem  vitiorom  carnalium  detinere.    In- 

e.  31.  stitution.  coenobial.  1.  V.  c.  83. 

*  Monacham  ad  scripturaram  notitiam  *  L.  c.  1. 12,  c  19. 

pertingere  cnpientenif  neqnaquam  debere  *  In  his  work  against  Nestorins,  which  he 

labores  soos  ei^  commentatomm   libros  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the  Nesto- 

impendere ;  sed  potios  omnem  mentis  in-  rian  dispateSf  (de  incamatione  Domini,  L 

dvstriam  et  hitentk>nem  cordis  erga  eman-  YIL  c.  97,)  he  calls  Angnstla  **iiiagmis 
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Cassian  departed  altogether  from  the  Pela^ansjst^m  hjrecogaSimg 
the  universal  cormption  of  human  nature,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fizst 
transgression,  and  by  recognizing  ^^ grace"  as  well  as  *^ jostificatiflQ" 
in  the  sense  of  Augusdn.  But  the  whole  takes  with  hun  a  diflferent 
torn,  bj  its  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  divine  love,  which  extends  to 
all  men,  which  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  refers  everything  to  this; 
even  subordinating  the  punishment  of  the  iricked  to  tins  simple  end. 
The  conflict  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  is,  indeed,  a  coosequenoe  of  that 
original  schism ;  but  this  conflict  is  now  made  to  subserve  a  salutary 
purpose  in  the  moral  education  of  man,  that  so  the  soul,  amid  its  many 
struggles  and  efforts,  necessitated  to  strive  after  mond  purify,  may 
thereby  be  awakened  to  self-consciousness,  and  preserved  from  pride 
and  inactivity.^  It  is,  perhaps,  with  allusion  to  the  Pelagian  positions, 
he  says,  in  one  passage  of  his  institutions  and  rules  of  monastic  life :  ^ 
"  We  have  to  thank  God,  not  only  for  having  endowed  us.  with  reason 
and  free-will,  and  bestowed  on  us  the  knowledge  of  his  law  or  the  grace 
of  baptism,  but  also  for  the  gifts  of  his  daily  providence  ;  that  he  de- 
livers us  from  the  snares  of  invisible  enemies ;  that  he  cooperates  with 
us  in  enabling  us  to  overcome  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;  that  he  protects 
us,  even  when  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  from  dangers ;  that  he  keeps  us 
from  fiedling  into  sms ;  that  he  sustains  and  enlightens  us  ;  that  ho 
teaches  us  to  understand  the  law  which  he  has  given  to  help  us ; '  that, 
by  his  secret  influences,  we  are  punished  on  account  of  our  sins ;  that 
we  are  sometimes  drawn  to  salvation  even  against  our  wills  ;  that  finally 
he  draws  our  free-will  itself,  prone  by  its  own  inclination  to  what  is 
vicious  and  wrong,  into  the  padi  of  virtue."  Even  in  these  remarks 
we  discern  the  whole  peculiarity  of  Cassian's  form  of  doctrine  on  this 
matter.  Isolated  Christian  experiences  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
which  he  thus  collects  together ;  and  moreover  all  the  marks  and  char- 
acters of  Augustin's  system  are  to  be  found  here,  excepting  alone  the 
constraining  influence  of  grace  on  the  free-will.  But  Cassian  brings 
together  isolated  facts  without  logical  order,  and  in  a  manner  quite 
remote  from  the  systematic  development  of  conceptions,  such  as  we  find 
in  Augustin. 

In  faith,  too,  he  recognizes  the  communication  of  divine  grace.*  He 
constantly  affirms  the  insufficiency  of  free-will  for  that  which  is  good 
without  grace ;  that,  without  this,  all  human  efibrts  avjdl  nothing,  all 
willing  and  running  of  man  is  to  no  purpose ;  that  it  is  vain  to  speak  of 

■aoerdo!!;" — bat   this  epithet   must   have  here  something  horderin<;  on  the  PclagiAB 

been  given  to  Aagustin  after  he  became  mode  of  expression,  which  Cassian  conld 

distin^nii.«hed  in  the  Western  church ;  yet  it  not  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  into,  after 

says  little,  compared  with  those  epithets  the  above-named  de<isions  of  the  Romaa 

which  he  bestoi^'S  on  Hilary,  AmbrosCi  and  bishops  against  the   Pelagians.     But  thii 

Jerome.  mode  of  expression  is,  in  its  essential  mean- 

^  Collat  c.  7.  etc  injr,  so  anti-Felaj^ian,  that  AQgnstin  himself 

'  Institntiones  ccenobial.  c.  18.  ftiight  have  approved  of   it.     Cassian,  ia 

•  Cassian  says  here,  adjntoriam  nostrum,  fact,  says  here   that   it  was  only  by  the 

quod  non  aliud  qnidam  interpretari  volunt^  inward  enlightening  influence  of  gnKce,  tht 

quam  legem ;  —  which  words  are  manifestly  law  itself  could  bo  of  any  help  to  man 

aimed  against  the  Pelagians.     Tillemont  *  Collat  III.  c.  16. 
wrongly  snppoMs  that  he  has  discovered 
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any  proper  merit  or  desert  on  the  part  of  man,  although  the  operar 
tion  of  grace  is  ever  conditioned  on  the  free  self-determination  of  the 
human  i^ ;  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  moreover  such  a  thing  as  pr^- 
venient  grace.^  He  especially  labored,  in  his  monastic  colloquies,  the 
famous  thirteen  among  his  Collations,  to  unfold  and  explain  what  lay 
scattered  in  the  above-cited  passages.  Here  also  he  speaks  in  the 
same  decided  and  emphatic  manner  against  the  two  extremes,  as  well 
the  Augustinian  denial  of  free-will,  as  the  Pelagian  infringement  of 
grace.  In  both  these  opposite  tendencies  he  sees  human  presumption, 
which  would  explore  and  define  what  is  unsearchable  to  human  reason. 
He  says  here,  free-will  and  grace  are  so  blended  and  fused  with  each 
other,  that  for  this  very  reason  the  question  has  been  much  discussed 
by  many,  whether  free-will  depends  on  grace,  or  grace  on  free-will; 
and  in  answering  this  question  in  a  presumptuous  manner,  men  have 
fallen  into  opposite  errors.  He  affirms  that  this  question  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  general  answer  suitable  for  all  cases.  He  controverts  as  well 
those  who  wholly  denied  a  prevenient  grace,  and  made  grace  always 
dependent  on  man's  desert,  as  those  who  denied  to  the  human  will  any 
ability  to  create  the  germ  of  goodness  by  its  own  efiforts,  and  who  sup- 
posed grace  to  be  always  prevenient.  This  question,  he  thought,  could 
not  be  settled  by  general  conceptions,  formed  a  priori,  respecting 
the  modus  operandi  of  grace ;  but  could  be  answered  only  according  to 
the  various  facts  of  experience,  as  they  are  brought  to  view  in  the 
holy  scriptures ;  though  here,  from  want  of  more  profound  reflection, 
he  neglected  to  consider  that  this  inquiry  transcends  the  limits  of  ex- 

Jerience  and  of  the  phenomenal  world,  the  question  relating  to  invisi- 
le  motives  and  laws.  Would  any  one  assert  that  the  begmning  of 
the  good  will  always  proceeds  from  man,  the  examples  of  Matthew  the 
pabUcan  and  of  Paul  are  against  him.  Would  any  one  say,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  beginning  of  the  good  will  is  always  communicar 
ted  by  divine  grace,  he  must  be  embari-assed  by  the  examples  of  Zac- 
chens,  and  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  whose  craving  spirits,  taking  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  violence,  anticipated  the  special  call  of  divine 
grace.  Against  those  who  asserted  the  last,  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  human  nature  had,  by  the  fall,  in  nowise  lost  all  its  ability  for  good- 
ness. Men  should  take  heed  how  they  refer  all  the  merits  of  the  stunts 
to  Grod  in  such  a  sense  as  to  assign  nothing  but  what  is  bad  to  human 
nature.  Through  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  the  seeds  of  all  vir^ 
tne  were  by  nature  implanted  in  the  soul ;  but,  unless  excited  by  the  help 
of  God,  they  would  never  germinate  and  grow  up  to  maturity.  Where 
grace,  then,  permitted  human  striving,  feeble  as  it  was,  to  have  the 
precedence,*  still  it  should  be  considered  that  what  grace  bestows  on 
man  is  fieur  beyond  all  human  desert :  ^  there  is  no  comparison  between 
tiie  two.  He  calls  it  profane  to  say,  that  grace  is  imparted  only  ac- 
cording to  human  desert  While  Augustin  employed  the  declaration 
of  the  apostie  Paul  in  Bom.  XI.  concerning  the  unsearchableness  of 

^  CoQat  lY.  e.  4,  etc  and  other  places.  *  Gratia  Dei  wmper  gratnita. 

'  Ne  penitaa  doniienti  ant  inorti  otio  < 
•olslo  nia  dona  confiBcre  videator. 
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the  divine  Judgments,  to  prove  tbe  doctrine  of  the  eecrei,  vDOonditioofld 
counsels  of  predestination;  Cassian,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  it  tD 
the  manifold  modes  of  the  operation  of  divine  love,  contrcdling,  direct- 
ing, and  bestowing  its  ^fts  in  wisdom;  and  this  he  aet  over  against  the 
donatio  narrowness  of  heart — the  presumptoous  littlenees  of  mind, 
which  would  fix  and  determine  everything  according  to  <me  idea. 
He  who  trusted  he  was  able  by  his  own  reason  peifecify  to  fiathom  or 
to  express  the  ways  which  Grod  takes  for  man's  aalvatiooi  eontradictei 
those  words  of  the  apostle,  that  (jod's  judgments  and  ways  are  unaeareb- 
able  to  men.  The  God  of  the  umverse  so  works  all  in  all,  as  that  hs 
excites  the  free-will,  upholds  and  strengthens  it,  not  so  that  he  again 
withdraws  from  man  the  free-will  which  he  himself  bestowed.  If  man's 
reason,  and  the  induction  of  evidence,  seem  to  have  made  out  anything 
which  militates  agidnst  these  propositions,  all  this  should  much  rather 
be  shunned,  than  countenanced  to  the  destruction  of  faith. 

Cassian's  opposition  to  the  system  of  Augustin  found  great  acceptance 
among  the  monks  and  even  the  bishops  of  these  districts.^  Doubtless, 
too,  many  of  the  monks  had,  of  their  own  free  impulse,  without  any 
influencing  cause  from  without,  become  opposed  to  the  Aogustinian 
doctrine  of  election ;  individuals  who  subsequently  attached  themselves 
to  Cassian,  as  the  most  important  man  among  them,  on  account  of  Us 
theological  training ;  for  it  may  be  gathered,  from  what  Prosper  reports 
about  them  to  Augustin,  that  all  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  Casaan 
in  their  views  respecting  the  disputed  points,  though  they  agreed  in 
opposing  the  doctnne  of  absolute  predestination. 

When  Augustin's  work  de  correptione  et  gratia  arrived  in  Gaul, 
these  opponents  of  Augustin's  doctrine  of  predestination  — whom  for 
brevity's  sake  we  will  denominate  Semi-Pelagians,^  a  name  wliich  came 
into  use  at  a  much  later  period  —  perceived  from  it  that  those  practi- 
cally mischievous  consequences  which  had  ever  appeared  to  them  the 
dubious  thing  in  this  doctrine,  had  actually  been  derived  fix>m  them  by 
those  African  monks ;  but  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Augustin  got  rid  of  these  consequences  ;  and  hence  they  were 
only  the  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  own  persuasions.  Besides  this 
Semi-Pclagian  party,  there  was,  however,  in  this  part  of  Gaul,  a  small 
party  also  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Augustin,  and  devoted  adherents 
to  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  to  whom,  though  they  perhaps  recog" 
nized  the  difference  between  SemirPelagiamsm  and  Pela^anism,  yet 
every  doctrine  which  represented  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in 
man  as  conditioned  on  man's  recifttency,  appeared  to  be  a  denial  of 
grace  proceeding  from  impious  pride.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood, 
at  that  time,  an  ecclesiastic  by  the  name  of  Prosper,  who,  induced  pei>* 
haps  by  the  desolations  of  war,  had  left  his  native  country,  Aquitania, 

^  See  Prosper's  letter  to  Angastin.  wishing  to  designate  them  bj  this  luune,  the 

'  The  Semi-Pelagians   themseWes   were  opponents  of  Pelagiamsm  not  admitting 

hr  from  applying  to  their  sect  any  snch  that  there  was  any  middle  ground.    They 

name  as  this,  as  thev  wished  to  have  noth-  looked  upon  Setiiih>PeUgULBism  ms  nr'*  *'  ~ 

faig  in  common  witn  the  Pelagians ;  but  bat  a  mere  off-«hool  of  f  alac^aiiiflB. 
thor  opponents,  too,  were  very  £sr  from 
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and  setUed  doi^  in  these  parts.  Amid  the  great  and  fearful  revolutions 
of  this  century,  particularly  m  his  own  country,  by  which  within  a  short 
space  of  time  die  lot  of  whole  nations  as  well  as  m£yiduals  was  reversed^ 
he  found  consolation  and  repose  in  entire  submission  to  God's  inscrutar 
ble  decrees,  in  renouncing  all  earthly  hopes,  and  relying  on  Grod's 
all-controlling  grace ;  and  tiie  great  fSekcts  of  that  particular  age  in  the 
history  of  nations  furmshed  him  with  abundant  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.^  This  Prosper,  and  his 
friend  Hilary,  another  warm  admirer  and  zealous  disciple  of  Augustin, 
l^ve  him,  each  in  a  separate  letter,  an  account  of  these  movements 
among  tiie  monks,  and  begged  that  he  would  come  to  .the  rescue  of  die 
truth  now  assailed. 

In  reply  to  this  request,  Augustin  wrote  his  two  works,  De  pr8&destina> 
tione  sanctorum,  and  De  done  perseverantise.  He  expresses  his  astonish* 
ment,  that  those  persons  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  the  manv  plain  and 
express  passages  of  sacred  scripture  respecting  grace,  which  is  always 
denied,  when  it  is  made  to  depend  on  human  desert.  Yet  he  is  at  the 
same  time  just  enough  to  admit,  that,  by  acknowledging  original  siui 
the  insufficiency  of  the  &culty  of  free-will  for  all  good,  and  prevenient 
grace,  they  differed  essentially  from  Pelagianism,  properly  so  called. 
And,  considering  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  other 
disputed  points,  we  must  respect  the  spirit  of  Christian  moderatioUi 
evinced  by  him  when  he  added  :  "  We  must  apply  to  them  the  words 
of  Paul,  in  Philippians,  3  :  15.  If  they  walk  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  knowledge,  and  pray  to  Him  who  giveth  wisdom,  he  will  reveal 
to  them  that  also  which  they  stiU  want,  in  order  to  a  correct  insight 
into  the  doctrine  of  predestination."  ^ 

In  these  two  tracts,  he  lays  open  his  disputed  scheme  of  doctrine^ 
holding  to  it  firmly  in  all  its  strictness,  in  the  way  we  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  we  need  here  only  notice  what  he  says  new  in  reference 
to  the  scruples  professed  by  the  Gallic  Semi-Pelagians.  These,  as 
Prosper  reported  to  Augustin,  had  affirmed  that  even  if  the  doctrine  of 
iinconditi<mal  predestination  were  according  to  the  truth,  yet  it  ought 
not  to  be  preached,  because  the  doctrine  could  be  of  no  use  to  any  one, 
and  might  be  mischievous  to  all.  It  tempts  the  pious  to  feel  secure 
and  to  be  inactive,  and  leads  sinners  to  despair,  instead  of  allowing  them 
Toam  for  repentance.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  says :  ^^  We  might 
keep  silent  as  to  those  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  only  enrich 

iProspeTi  and  also  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Tocatione  gentiam,  refer  to  these 
fiwta,  eapeciallv  as  showing  bow  different 
tribes  ot  people  were  led  to  embrace  the 
fidth  of  the  gospel.  In  the  beaatifiil  poem 
of  **  A  husband  to  his  wife,**  in  which  the 
writer  refers  to  the  state  of  those  times  as 
an  argnment  and  motive  for  renouncing 
aarthlj  things,  and  which  in  some  manu- 
aeripts  is  ascribed  to  Prosper,  are  to  be 
found  the  feeling  and  ideas  at  least  which 
efaanvcterixed  his  own  religions  tone  of 
aiad.    He  mji  dibit  timet: 


Non  idem  ftetiu  c«l  afrfa,  nan  ortrfbns  alHs  t 
Omniaqoe  in  fln«m  pnedpitata  rannt. 

Impift  oonAuo  netit  dueordk  mimdo, 
Pftx  abiit  territ ;  ultima  qnaqne  TidM* 

And  after  having  expressed  his  resolutioqi 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  CHurist,  be' 
adds: 

Nee  tamenlaCamlUdeBelUhieiaflandk 

Tn  das,  Christe.  logpi,  feoqM  pad  tribaii. 
In  nobit  nihil  andemiis ;  sad  lldimns  te  te. 
8pee  IgiUir  mea  lola  Drati,  qoem  cvadeire  vUassI*  * 


'De  prsdestinatione  tanctomm,  c.  L 
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the  intellectaal  inmght  of  those  who  were  capable  of  undentandhig 
ihem,  without  exerting  any  influence  on  their  moral  nnprovement ;  hot 
the  miBunderstanding  of  which  would  redound  to  the  mjuij  of  tiioee 
who  were  incapable  of  understanding  them.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
those  tf  uths  the  right  understanding  of  which  is  subservient  to  hofiness, 
and  the  misunderstanding  of  which  leads  to  all  mischief.  And  among 
these  latter  truths  is  to  be  reckoned  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesth 
nation.  It  is  only  when  misconstrued  and  &lsely  applied,  it  can  he> 
come  practically  injurious.  But  the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge 
is  liable  to  the  same  misconstruction  ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  so 
conceived  as  to  lead  men  to  make  such  statements  as  the  following : 
^^  You  may  live  as  you  please,  yet  that  and  that  only  will  happen  widi  job 
which  (rod  foresaw."  In  prectcMng  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  aD 
that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  keep  it  ever  in  mind,  that  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel  is  addressing  either  those  who  are  already  partakers  of 
the  redemption,  or  who  are  vet  to  become  partakers  of  it,  consequendy 
the  elect ;  so  that  the  reprobate  must  be  coni^dered  as  those  who  are 
without  the  church,  and  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  third  person.  Widi 
great  adroitness  and  skill,  he  showed  how  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
should  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  beUevers  to  an  unshaken 
trust  and  confidence  in  God  himself  and  in  goodness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  humility ;  —  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  should  be 
avoided  which,  through  misconstruction,  might  lead  to  fisJse  security  cr 
to  despondency.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  if  rightly  presented, 
would,  beyond  question,  contribute  much  to  the  ftirtherance  of  genuine 
Christian  piety.  "  This  doctrine,"  he  concludes,  "  should  be  so  set 
forth  that  he  who  properly  receives  and  appropriates  it  will  gloir,  not 
in  that  which  is  of  man,  hence  not  in  that  which  is  his  own,  but  m  the 
Lord  ;  and  even  this,  to  glory  only  in  the  Lord,  is,  like  all  the  rest,  a 
gift  of  God,  and  indeed,  tiie  gift  of  God,  without  which  all  other  ^fts 
are  nothing."  As  Augustin's  opponents  could  oft;en  cite  against  him, 
and  that  not  without  good  grounds,  the  authority  of  the  older  divines; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  himself  appealed,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
original  and  common  expression  of  the  unalterable  Christian  conscious- 
ness ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  church  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  unbe- 
lievers, for  the  perseverance  of  believers  to  the  end,  in  which  prayers 
the  assembled  church  were  wont  to  join  by  saying.  Amen.  But  at  the 
same  time,  in  interpreting  these  expressions  of  the  Christian  conscions- 
ness,  as  well  as  many  passages  from  the  older  divines,  he  was  led,  by 
the  influence  of  his  own  doctrinal  system,  to  introduce  more  into  them 
than  they  really  contained,  when  he  would  find  in  them  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  a  grace  which  is  conditioned  on  no  sort 
of  recipiency  on  the  part  of  man,  and  of  a  predestination  connected 
with  this  notion  of  grace. 

These  writings  made,  and  indeed  were  calculated  to  make,  no  other 
impression  on  the  Semi-Pelagians  than  Augustin's  earlier  productions. 
Hence,  Prosper — feeling  himself  constrained  to  stand  forth  in  defence 
of  the  conviction  of  which  his  heart  was  so  full,  and  of  ihe  man  to  whom 
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be  clang  with  an  enthusiastic  attachment,^  as  the  triumphant  defender 
of  this  fundamental  truth  against  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace — wrote,  in  opposition  to  those  whom  he  designates  as  the  ungrate- 
pd^  his  carmen  de  ingratis.  Bj  this  designation,  Prosper  understands  in 
general  all  those  who  con^dered  the  operations  of  grace  as  in  any  way 
conditioned  by  the  free  recipiency  of  man ;  those  who  did  not  refer 
everything  in  man  to  grace  alone.  Although  his  attack  was  directed 
in  this  case  more  particularly  against  the  Semi-Pela^ans,  yet,  in  look- 
ing at  the  subject  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  Semi-relagianism 
would  necessiuily  seem  to  comcide  with  Pela^anism  ;  —  and,  in  truth, 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  led 
ultimately  to  Pelagian  principles.^  He  complains  that  his  adversaries, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  rigid  monks,  misled  many  through  the 
respect  which  they  inspired  by  the  virtues  connected  with  their 
Christian  renunciation  of  the  world  :  but,  as  they  looked  upon  these 
virtues  as  being  in  part  their  own  work,  they  were  but  seeming  virtues, 
destitute  of  the  principle  of  aU  true  goodness,  that  temper  of  the  heart 
which  refers  everything  to  God  alone,  and  which  feels  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  him  for  all  things.^  A  deep  and  sincerely  Christian  feeling 
of  dependence  breathes  through  this  production,  imparting  to  it  warmth 
luad  vitality ;  but  with  all  this,  the  author  overlooks  in  his  opponents  the 
interest  of  a  morality  which  would  be  free,  and  which  assuredly  has  no 
less  its  foundation  in  Christianity,  than  the  sense  of  dependence.  ^^  Do 
they  perhaps  consider  it  a  shame,"  says  he  of  his  opponents,  '^  that 
Christ  will  one  day  be  all  in  all  in  the  redeemed  ?  But  if  this  is,  above 
all  things  else,  great  and  noble,  why  are  thev  ashamed  in  thb  present 
▼ale  of  sorrow  to  be  mighty  through  God,  ana  to  have  in  them  as  littie 
as  possible  of  their  own,  of  that  which  is  a  mortal  work,  which  is  nothing 
Wsin?"* 

The  contest  between  the  Augustinian  and  Semi-Pelagian  party  in 
Graul  still  continued,  after  the  death  of  Augustin.^  Prosper  opposed, 
it  is  true,  to  his  adversaries,  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  and 

^  Thk  Terr  fact,  that  the  firm  persnasion  ttili^  snrg^ndo  cadant«  non  horam  templo 

of  man's  being  nothing  throogh  himself,  est  Christns  petra  fnndamento.    V.  775. 

Imt  everything    throngh    God  alone,  had        ^  YIIm  ergo  patent  m  deformesque  fhtarM 

perraded  Angnstin's  entire  life,  appears  to  Cum  trwwfonnatto  (let  Den*  unfc*  .Mictfa 

PkYMner  th«>  ohnwirtPriBtip  trait  of  this  weat  ^^^^ '  «>nxw«i  nw  >«»  prewoira  Uboris 

rnwper  we  cnaractenstic  trait  or  mis  greai  conteret  Incertw ;  iwd  in  omnibuB  omnia  nemper 

man,  the  fandamental  principle  of  his  peon-  Christiu  erit.    Quod  si  pulchnun  et  roper  om- 

liar   character.      This    is    beantifally    ex-  nia  maipiam  est, 

pRssed  bv  Pro«)er  in  his  carmen  de  'ingra-  ^  V^  h*c  ettem,  fletun  fai  ▼»"«,  potwitw 

SaT^re-  he  sap  of  Augustin  (t.  90 :)  ^^il^lSTSSStT:*'  "'^  "^"^ 

tJUHo«  HSSr»^iS^dS;?2To,  '  The  last  years  of  his  long  and  labonon. 

Accenaum  rero  de  lumine ;  nam  cibus  ilU  We  AngusUn  had  set  apart  for  COmpleUng 

£t  Tiia  et  requiee  Deus  est,  omnisque  Toluptas  the   theological  works    which    were   partly 

TJnu«  amor  chriaU  e«t,  unua  Chri^ti  est  honor  flU.  connected  with  these  disputed  points  whica 

Kt  dnm  nulla  «iibi  tribuit  bona,  fit  Deus  1111  b««-»-/1  ♦«,  »,:«»  -«  :«n«vn*«anf      A  a  «Ka  m*il 

Ounia,  et  in  aancto  n«nat  aai^tia  tamplo.  seemed  to  him  so  important    As  the  raul- 

.  .    \^                   , .     \r  .         .  tiplied  engagements  of  his  episcopal  office 

«  As  Prosper  says  himself:  mgratt,quo8  i^  him  no  leisure  for  this,  he,  with  the 

vn  gratia,  v.  685.  consent  of  his  community,  made  arrange- 

•^          .__.  H2!L'°  croce  yitem  ments  to  have  his  labors  lightened  by  ue 

l^rfcnkqatfferanftaaimamraper astern nSe&;       under  hit  Own  eye.     He  WES  occupied  dOt* 
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of  the  emperors ;  but  the  Seim-Pela^ans  felt  aasured  that  they  were 
not  touched  or  affected  by  those  authorities,  for  they  in  fisust  were  also 
opponents  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines  condemned  by  those  dedsions. 
I>x)r  this  reason,  Prosper  and  Hilary  sought  to  estabfiah,  in  oppoataon  to 
them,  another  new  church  authonty.  They  ai^)ealed  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Gcelestin,  and  entered  a  complamt  to  hun  agunst  presbyten 
giren  to  disputation  and  fond  of  novelty,  who  propagated  false  doctrines, 
and  presumed  to  attack  the  memoiy  of  Augustm.  They  probahfy 
hopea  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  bishop  a  distinct  response  m  &Tor  of 
the  system  of  Augustin,  against  the  Senu-Pelagian  princi|des,  concerning 
grace  and  concerning  free-will ;  but  their  expectations  were  not  fiilGDed. 
Coelestin,  it  is  true,  in  answer  to  this  application,  published,  in  the  year 
431,^  a  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops.  In  this  letter,  he  complains  that 
several  presbyters,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  some  contempt,  had  taken 

ling  this  time  in  preparing  a  critique  on  all  man  empire  in  its  decline,  had  heen  led  bv 

hisown  writings,  (his retractationes.)    What  the  advice  of  Augustin  hlmaelf,  instead  (X 

led  him  to  engage  in  this  work  was  doubt-  retiring  to  the  monastic  life,  to  the  resofah 

less  the  fact,  that  many  passages  from  his  tion  of  devoting  his  powers  still  fnitber  to 

earlier  writings  were  cited  a^inst    him,  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  Roman  Clui^ 

especially  by  Pelagians  and  Scmi-Pclagians :  tendom  against  the  mcursions  of  barharin 

whence  his  enthusiastic  admirers  were  em-  tribes.    But  by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  in 

barrassed,  since  thev  would  not  allow  that  military  renown,  the  general  Aecins,  he  haA 

the  man  whose  autfiority  stood  so  extrava-  been  afterwards  drawn  into  the  great  mi»> 

gantly  high  with  them  could  be  convicted  take  of  rebelling  against  the  imperial  gov> 

of  any  errors.    But  Augustin  himself  was  emment ;  and,  for  the  purpose  or  maintam- 

far  from  claiming  any  such  authority  for  ing  himself  in  this  contest,  he  invited  ovv 

his  writings.    Such  authority  was  due,  ac-  the  Vandals  to  his  assbtxinoe  from  SpauL 

cording  to  his  judgment,  only  to  the  Bible.  Augustin  availed  himself  of  a  favorsble 

He  says  to  those  extravagant  friends,  that  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  to  the 

they  labored  to  no  purpose :  thev  had  under-  conscience  of  Boniface,  in  a  letter  written 

taken  a  bad  cause.     They  woufd  lose  their  with  true  Christian  dignity,  and  with  grest 

suit,  even  if  tried  before  himself,  (frustra  wisdom,  (a  true  model  of  proceeding  in 

lalx)ratLs,  non   booam  causam  sascepistis,  such  intricate  circumstances.)     The  latter 

facile  in  ea  me  ipso  judicc  snpcramini,  cp.  was  compelled  to  find  out  by  bitter  experi- 

143  ad  Marrellinum.)    He  rejoiced  in  the  ence  the  truth  of  that  which  his  old  fnend 

confession,  that  he  had  mode  some  progress  had  predicted  to  him.    He  was  carried  for- 

in  truth,  and  acknowledged  sevcnd  of  his  ther  than  he  meant  to  be,  and  when  he 

earlier  errors  as  such,  which  he  was  not  endeavored  to  retrace  his  steps,  found  it  to 

now  ashamed  publicly  to  expose  in  his  wri-  be  too  late.    The  Vandals  looked  upon  die 

tings.    Unquestionably  it  was  true  also,  as  flourishing  conntry  as  their  own  propertv, 

may  be  gathcnKi  from  what  has  been  al-  and,  from  being  the  allies  of  Boniface,  be* 

readv  remarked,  that  his  mind,  more  fet-  came  his  enemies.     Angustin*s  episcopal 

tercd  and  contined  in  several  respects,  now  residence,  the  city  of  Hippo,  was  besieged 

represented  as  error  what  at  an  earlier  pe-  b^  them.    Amidst  these  suiferings.  and  in 

nod  had  been  conceived  with  more  freedom,  sight  of  the  new  trials  which  were  threat- 

or  that  he  unconsciously  interpreted    his  ening  him,  it  was  Augustin^s  daily  prayer, 

eariier  views  as  being  in  accordance  with  that  God  would  deliver  the  city  iTrom  the 

his  present  altered  way  of  thinking.  enemy,  or  bestow  on  his  servants  the  power 

Next,  he  employed  himself  on  his  last  to  endure  everything  which  his  will  had  in 

work    in    the    Pelagian    controversv  with  store  for  them ;  or  that  he  would  grant  him 

Julian,  which  he  was  unable  to  finish.    He  a  release  out  of  the  present  worid.    Tbe 

wrote  for  this  work  amid  the  violent  politi-  last  event  happened.    In  the  third  mondi 

cal   agitations  which    brought  devastation  of  the  siege,  which  lasted  fourteen  months 

and  ruin  over  this  flourishing  portion  of  the  in  all,  Augustin  died,  at  the  age  of  scventj- 

world.    He  had  the  pain  of  seeing  the  mis-  six,  AD.  429. 

ery  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  once  been  ^  As  he  himself  alleges,  he  bad  already 

one  of  his  most  beloved  friends.    The  count  on  some  earlier  occasion  decided  in  like 

(comes)  Bonifacius,  one  of  the  most  distin-  manner,  in  a  res/xmnim  to  a  eertain  bishop 

guished  and  successful  generals  of  the  Ro-  Tnentius,  which  has  not  reached  our  times. 
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the  liberty  to  set  in  agitation  certain  carious  questions.^  Quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  church,  he  considers  it  a  great  scandal  that  pres- 
byters should  wish  to  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  bishops ;  and 
he  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  fault  of  Uiese  latter,  that  presbyters  pre- 
sumed to  make  themselves  so  important.  Doubtless  it  might  be,  he 
says,  that  some  of  them  had  but  recently  left  the  ranks  of  the  laity, 
and  hence  had  not  yet  become  fully  aware  of  what  belonged  to 
them  as  bishops.  And  he  intimates  a  suspicion,  which  the  accusers  of 
the  Semi-Pelagians  had  probably  found  it  convenient  to  insinuate,  that 
several  among  themselves  might  be  inclined  to  the  same  errors.  He 
moreover  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  respect  for  Augustin,  who,  by 
lus  predecessors  also,  had  been  considered  to  belong  among  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  the  church.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Roman  bishop  were  still  so  indefinite,  that  the  opponents 
of  Semi-Pelagianism  could  derive  from  them  but  little  advantage. 
Coelestin,  indeed,  forbore  to  enter  into  a  particular  description  of  the 
doctrines  of  those  presbyters  agfunst  whom  he  inveighed .  What  he  un- 
derstood by  the  expression  "  curious  questions,"  was  left  wholly  in  the 
dark ;  and  the  Semi-Pela^ans  accused  their  opponents  of  this  very 
thing,  namely,  that  instead  of  holding  fast  to  matters  of  practical  mo- 
ment, they  busied  themselves  with  such  questions.  He  had  said,  Let 
the  spirit  of  innovation  —  adding,  if  there  is  such  a  spirit  —  cease  to 
attack  the  ancient  doctrine.^  But  still  it  was  left  undefined  what  was 
to  be  understood  by  the  ancient  and  what  by  the  novel  doctrines.  The 
Semi-Pelagians,  in  fact,  also  asserted,  —  and  they  could  do  it  with 
even  more  justice  than  their  opponents,  —  that  by  them  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  church  was  defended  agsdnst  the  false  doctrine  recently 
introduced  concerning  absolute  predestination,  and  against  the  denial 
of  free-will ;  tenets  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  church.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  therefore,  the  Semi-Pela^ans  might  interpret  these  decisions 
as  being  in  favor  of  their  own  scheme  of  doctrine  ;  and  so,  accordingly, 
ihey  did  interpret  them.^  The  Vincentius  already  mentioned,  who  had 
been  educated  at  a  cloister  on  the  island  of  Lerins  in  Provence,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  seems  also 
to  have  given  the  decision  this  interpretation  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  at 
the  fiercest  stage  of  this  controversy,  in  the  year  434,*  that  he  wrote 
his  famous  Commonitorium,  if  not  with  the  single,  yet  with  the  special 
or  partial,  design  of  applying  a  principle  to  the  refutation  of  Augustin's 

^  IndiscipUnatas  qaiestiones.     All  qnes-  terpreUUio^  contrived  to  explain  this  dedsion 

tk>ii8  on  the  subject  why  God  bestowed  his  of  the  Roman  bishop  to  their  own  advan- 

g;TBce  on  some  and  not  on  others;  all  such  tage.     Coelestin— < said  they,  as  it  would 

qaestionSf  which  were  not  to  be  disposed  of  seem  as  if  we  must  gather  from  his  lan- 

tyy  reference  to  the  secret  incomprehensible  gnage  —  had  by  no  means   approred,  by 

eonnsels  of  God,  belonged,  in  fact^  according  Uiat  culogium  of  Augustin,  all  his  writings 

to  the  judgment  of  such  men  as  Prosper,  to  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  which  they 

this  class ;  and  Coelestin  here  speaks  at  first  contained ;  and  if  he  approved  the  earlier 

only  in  the  language  of  his  accusers.  ones,  he  could  not  the  later,  in  which  An* 

^Desinat,  si  ita  res  sunt,  incessere  novitas  gnstin  himself  set  the  novitai  in  opposition 

Tetostatem.  to  the  vetiutas, 

'  Prosper  himself,  in  his  book  against  *  See  chap.  43,  his  own   chronological 

Collator,  (43,)  ^ves  it  to  be  nndentood  statement, 
that  many  Semi-Pelagians,  by  a  sia^wi  m- 
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doctrine  of  predestination,  which  was  recog&ixed  by  Aogustin  himself; 
namelj,  that  the  subjective  views  of  a  church-teacher,  however  holy 
and  highly  gifted,  could  yet  establish  nothing  in  oppoutioii  to  the 
ancient  and  hitherto  universally  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church ;  aod 
that  such  views  would  ever  continue  to  be  nothing  more  than  private 
opinions,  unless  accompanied  by  the  marks  of  antiquity,  univerBality, 
and  general  consent  (antiquitas,  universalitas,  consentio.)^ 

Since  Hilary  and  Prosper  had  now  made  a  journey  to  Rome  for  the 
express  purpose  of  procuring  a  favorable  decision,  and,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted,  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  accomplish  their  object,  we 
may  the  more  confidently  conclude,  that  the  Roman  bishop  had  good 
reasons  for  not  expressing  himself  more  definitely  and  decidedly  on 
this  disputed  question,  when  he  had  assumed  a  tone  so  entirely  daSei- 
ent  in  the  Nestorian  controversy.^  The  only  course  which  renudned 
for  Prosper  was  to  contend  against  the  Semi-Pela^ans  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  :  ^  but,  as  in  a  case  where  the  tendencies  of  Christinn 
feeling  and  of  the  reflecdons  springing  therefrom  were  bo  entirely 
opposed  to  each  other,  there  could  be  no  chance  for  a  conmaon  under 
standing  between  Prosper  and  his  opponents ;  and  his  own  arguments 

^  Vincentius  enables  us  to  discover  hia  oer:  for  this  oollection  has  manifestlT  for 
oonnectipn  with  the  Semi-PcIa^ian  party,  by  its  object  to  establish  the  whole  AagiuUDUui 
naming:  amonj^  the  false  teachers  Feia^us  scheme  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  in  o(m»- 
and  Coulestios,  bnt  not  their  pretended  off>  tion  to  the  Semi-Pelagians;  because  ue« 
shoots  the  Semi-Pelagians ;  and  by  neglect-  accused  Aa^stin  df  having  ovcr-stcpped 
ing  to  mention  Angastin  among  the  many  the  proper  limits,  and  because  they,  more- 
church-tcachcrs  who  are  praised  by  him.  over,  contrived  to  interpret  the  anitoity  of 
Thus  now,  too,  at  the  end  uf  the  second  sec-  the  Roman  bishops  in  their  own  sense. 
tion  of  his  rommonitorium,  of  which  only  a  But  the  way  in  which  Ca'lestin's  letter  con- 
fragment  has  been  pi*eser\ed,  he  cites  those  dudes,  shows  clearly  tliat  nothing  was  to 
ptfUhouges  from  the  letter  of  Co^lestin  to  the  follow  after.  In  this  additional  clause  itH*lf. 
French  bishops.  Altliough  he  docs  not  ex-  is  exhibite<l  n  difTcrent  tone  of  language 
plain  any  further,  even  in  this  passage,  what  from  that  which  we  are  accnistomed  to  meet 
Coelestin  meant  by  the  term  "  novitas,'*  but  with  in  Roman  bishops ;  and  P^per,  who, 
chooses  to  leave  the  more  particular  appli-  as  we  have  remarked,  appeals  to  the  letter 
cation  to  each  indi%iduttl  himself;  yet  he  of  Ca'lestin,  would  assuredly  not  have  omit- 
certainly  iKJtrays  here  the  Semi-Pelagian  ted  to  mention  this  clause,  il*  he  had  known 
forced  by  the  authority  of  Augustin  to  tread  it  as  one  which  proceeded  from  Ccelettin. 
somewhat  too  softly.  A  person  of  the  same  We  cannot  doubt^  therefore,  that  this  piect 
temper  with  Prosper  would  have  expressed  is  a  later  addition;  and  from  whomsoever  it 
himself  doubtless  in  this  cose  more  strongly  might  be  that  this  certainly  very  old  appen- 
and  distinctly,  and  the  more,  as  he  must  dix,  belonging  to  the  veiy  time  of  these  con- 
have  been  aware  that  his  opponents  turned  troversies,  proceeded,  it  still  remains  worthy 
the  vagueness  of  that  passage  to  their  own  of  notice  that  its  author  professes  imleed 
account  Moreover,  in  explaining  the  the  doctrine  of  that  grace  uf  God  from 
phrase,  "  si  ita  res  est,"  he  discovers  the  whose  agency  nothing  is  to  be  excluded,  bat 
Somi- Pelagian,  who  considered  the  charge  to  that  he  does  not,  however,  declare  himself  in 
be  without  foundation.  Alost  probably  it  favor  of  tlie  doctrine  of  absolute  pmiesti- 
was  from  this  Vincentius  that  the  capimla  nation;  but  rather  expressly  avoids  the 
objectionum  Vincentianamm  proceeded,  inquiry  as  unprofitable,  when  lie  savs :  IVo- 
against  which  a  small  tract  of  Prosper  was  fundiorcs  vero  diificilioresque  partes  incur 
directed.  rentium  qmcstionum,  quas  latias  pertracts- 

*  If  the  collection  of  decisions  by  Roman  runt,  qui    hfereticia  restitcnint,  sicnt  non 

bishofM  and  North-African  councils  against  audemus  coutemnere,  ita  non  necesse  habe- 

the  doctrines  of  Pelagins  and  Coelestius,  mns  odstruere. 

which  is  united  in  several  of  the  older  col-  '  His  writings  against  Cassian,  liber  ccm- 

Icctions  of  ecclesiastical  laws  with  this  letter  tra  CoUatorem,  his  respon>nm  od  capitals 

of  Coelestin,  really  belonged  to  Uie  same,  Gallomm,    the   tract    already    mentiom-d 

CoBlestin  would  beyond  all  question  have  against  Vincentius,  his  epistola  ad  Bofi- 

czpressed  himself  in  a  more  distinct  man-  num. 
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had  qmte  as  Ettle  weight  with  them,  as  theirs  with  himself ;  and,  aa 
Ccelestin's  decision  had  so  very  much  disappointed  his  expectations,  he 
endeay(»red  to  prevail  on  Sixtos,  the  successor  of  Coelestin,  to  finish 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  annihilate  the  last  renudns  of  Pela^- 
ajiism.  As  his  predecessors  had  suppressed  the  open  Pelagians,  so 
Siztus  ought  to  suppress  altogether  the  concealed  Pelagians,  since  this 
work  had  been  reserved  for  him  by  divine  Providence.^  But  neither 
did  he  succeed  as  yet  in  carrying  this  point. 

The  writings  of  Prosper  suggest  one  remark,  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  course  and  progress  of  this  controversy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Semi-Pelagians  endeavored  so  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  absolute  pre- 
destination as  to  bring  most  prominently  to  view  the  point  in  which  it 
grated  most  harshly  on  the  Christian  feelings ;  namely,  its  irreconcilable 
ness  with  the  Christian  ideas  of  Grod's  holiness  and  love.  They  aflSrmed 
that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  had  created  only  a  small  portion 
of  mankind  for  eternal  happiness,  and  the  rest  for  damnation ;  God 
had  predestinated  these  latter  to  an  ;  he  was  the  author  of  sin ;  Christ 
had  died  not  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  only  for  the  redemption 
of  this  small  and  determinate  portion  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Prosper  labored  with  great  skill  and  effect  to  avoid  everything  in  the 
exposition  of  this  scheme  which  might  seem  repulsive  to  the  Christian 
feelings  ;  although  we  must  admit  he  rather  concealed  all  the  difficul- 
ties by  happy  turns  and  forms  of  expression,  than  really  avoided  them 
in  the  matenal  contents  of  the  thought.  The  charge  that  God  was  made 
the  author  of  sin,  he  evaded,^  as  Augustin  had  done,  by  deriving  all  sin 
from  a  free  act  of  Adam.  God's  predestination  and  his  foreknowledge 
were  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  identical  In  reference  to  that 
which  has  its  ground  in  Gt>d  himself,  goodness,  as  the  bestowment  of 
his  grace,  and  just  judgment,  were  undoubtedly  both  one.  But  the  case 
was  otherwise  in  reference  to  sin,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  will 
of  the  creature ;  and  in  relation  to  this,  we  can  speak  only  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  But  should  any  be  now  disposed  to  find  ao 
arbitrary  will  standing  in  contradiction  with  the  idea  of  a  holy  God,  in 

^  Confidimns   Domini  protectione  pr»-  time,  and  accordingly  also  as  wholly  ex- 

standumf  at  qnod  operatus  est  in  Innocentio  eluding,  CTen  in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  free 

cast,  operetar  in  Sixto,  et  in  cnstodia  Do-  self-determination  of  the  will.     See   the 

minici  gregis  hsec  sit  pars  gloriie  hoic  re-  remarkable  passage  in  the  carmen  de  in* 

■enrata  pastori,  at  sicut  illi  lapos  abeeere  gratis,  v.  370.    We  ought  not   to  regard 

manifeittos,  ita  hie  depellat  occultos.  —  Hu-  God*s  agency  upon  man — says  he  —  as  so 

Jnsmodi  hominum  pravitati  non  tam  dispn-  feeble  a  thing  as  that  of  one  man  apoa 

tationum  stodio,  quam  auctoritatum  pnvi-  another,  when  by  his  words  he  seeks  to 

legio  rcsistendum  est    C.  Collator,  c.  21,  produce  love  or  hatred  or  any  other  affec- 

§4.  tion  in  the  heart  of  another,  so  that  the 

*  If  indeed  Prosper  had  been  disposed  to  speaker  is  unable  really  to  communicate 

Erocc^  consistently,  after  the  same  manner  this  affection  to  the  other,  but  it  depends  on 

1  which  he  derived  bis  conception  of  grace,  the  other  to  yield  himself  to  this  affection 

AS  opposed  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  views,  from  or  not.     It  is  not  so  with  divine  grace, 

the  doctrine  of  an  almighty  power  of  God  which  is  almighty :  this  employs  all  saboi^ 

excluding  everything  of  the  nature  of  con-  dinate  causes  only  as  its  instruments,  is  nol 

ditions,  and  of  an  absolute  dependence  of  dependent  on  them. 

the  creature,  he  must  have  come  at  last  to  ipsa  suam  coununmat  opas,  en!  tempos  agrndi 

consider  all  the  inward  operations  of  God  Semper  ade«,qu»gMtaTem:  nonmoribojUU 

on  haroan  nature  as  abwlntely  nncondi-  Kt  mo«,  non  oao-to  an«p6  wupwidiuir  oUg. 
tkmed  from  the  fint  and  at  eycry  point  of 
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ibe  fSftct  that,  of  those  who  stood  in  die  Wat  nopditina  qf  aKmeHim  bm 
him,  he  rescued  some  by  his  grace,  and  left  die  odten  to  ifadr  anted 
destructioni  Prosper  answers :  Mea'sniiDdswgiddeaeiljbeeetikniti 
were  it  but  held  fiast  as  ao  inoontiOTectiUe  nuudttef  fitttib,  Aafc  i^ 
Ood  there  is  no  place  for  srbitraiy  wiQ  :  nothing  he  dees  ein  stand  in 
contradiction  widi  his  holiness  and  justice :  and  .tijaina  selfilinn  is  to 
be  firand  without  the  grace  of  Christ.  Bat  as  cor  Theodaoee  nnst  fidl 
to  explain  man^  tilings  which  take  plaee  in  the  life:  of  nations  and  of 
individuals,  while  still  we  are  not  perpleied  or  hindcored  in  oar  fiudi  m 
God's  wisdom  and  holiness ;  sohereytoOyWemasteHng&sttocor&idiy 
although  it  may  be  imposable  finr  us  to  fiithoas  or.  eaBunpdisnd  the 
counsels  according  to  wnioh  Ood  dispenses  that  graoe,  WoD  ftr  us, 
could  we  but  acknowledge  the  limited  nature  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  divine  things.^  Prosper  charged  his  opponents,  as  they  did  him, 
with  attempting,  in  opposition  to  the  apostle  Paul,  to  emlore  the  un- 
pearchable  judgments  of  God.'  He  said,  instead  of  seanming  into  the 
4eep  things  of  the  hidden  God,  and  losing  ourselTes  in  a  labjrrinUi  of 
unanswerable  questions,  we  ought  rather  to  employ  our  thoughts  on  the 
ample  range  of  revealed  grace,  and  hold  £ut  to  Inat  which  tiie  apostle 
Paul  declares  :  God  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved.  This  inD  of 
,6od  is  revealed  in  the  £eu^  of  bos  having  provided  men  wiA  all  the 
means  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  hinucuf^  whether  it  is  revelation 
hj  the  goqpeli  by  the  law,  or  by  the  w(»ks  of  crealaon.  Bat,  veri^, 
by  all  these  means,  they  cannot  be  led  to  salvation  without  the  grace 
which  ^ves  them  faith.  Thus  was  there  here  already  bn>u|^  to  view, 
the  germ  of  that  distmction  between  a  will  of  God  universally  revealed 
and  oondiiionedy  and  a  secret,  special,  and  unconditioned  will  df  God ;  — 
the  former  being,  in  £act,  taken  up  and  absorbed  by  the  latter.  All 
these  shifts  and  turns  were  not  strictl  v  peculiar  to  Prosper ;  but  we 
here  discern  in  him  only  the  apt  and  skillful  disciple  of  Augustin, — a 
disciple  who  well  understood  how  to  seize,  to  combme,  and  to  distnbute 
the  scattered  thoughts  of  his  master. 

This  tempered  exhibition,  aiming  to  avoid  the  repulsive  aspects  rf 
the  Augustinian  scheme,  which  proceeded  from  Prosper,  had  mani- 
festly an  important  influence  on  tiie  course  of  this  controversy.  Out 
of  the  germs  contuned  in  the  writings  of  Prosper,  was  fonned  a  still 
more  refined  and  happily  conceived  exhibition  of  this  system,  executed 
with  great  spirit,  and  based  upon  conciliatory  motives.  ^Diis  is  set 
forth  in  a  work  entitied,  The  call  of  all  the  nations,  (de  vocatioDS 
omnium  gentium,)  the  author  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.'    Ihis 

^  Noneivo  initainiif  eknli,  nan  aperta  prooaei       ideal ;  and  many  single  tboaghta  ibo  oocor 
Crgcmos  cw»,  mUs  Mt  ofMin  omnipoccnUi  with  the  same  applictition  in  the  two  kmdB 

Gen>ef«etaactomn  cunetomm  nowe  booomm.     ^  ^^  ^-^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

person  mn  had  not  prerioiialy  taken  part 

'BesponsioadcapitnlaGalloraro^cVin.  in  these  dispntes,  bnt  who,  after  thejW 

IProfitentar  sibt  scrntabilia  judida  Dei  et  been  gmns  on  now  Utr  a  long  time,  fell 

vestigabiles  vias  ejus.  biroseff  oalled  npon  to  make  the  experiment 

*  The  comparison   of  this   remarkable  whether  he  oonld  not  bj  a  certain  mode  of 

work  with  the  writings  of  Prosper  shows,  exhibition  provide  some  way  for  reooodBi^ 

without  donbt,  a  great  agreement  between  the  opposite  views  on  the  dispotod  doctrines. 

Ifae  fanner  and  the  latter  in  fimdamantal  ThiaoeetaolaiiitliieeMeef  JJ^RMpv^^v 
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work  evidciiily  proceeded,  as  the  author  himself  intimates  in  the  intrcK 
dtiction,  from  a  person  who  was  seeking  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties  so  fiercely  opposed  to  each  other,  — ^  and  that 
certainly  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Angustinian  system  of  doctrine, 
for  the  fnndamental  ideas  of  which  he  labored  to  procure  a  more  gene- 
ral admission,  by  exhibiting  them  in  a  dress  and  in  a  combination 
peculiar  to  himself ;  taking  pains  to  divest  them  of  everything  which  ex* 
posed  them  to  the  censures  of  the  Semi-Pelagians,  and  which  served  to 
^ve  those  censures  a  more  plausible  appearance.  That  he  might  more 
easily  effect  his  object,  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he  refrained  from  all  allu- 
non  to  Augustin,  though  the  authority  of  that  father  must  certainly 
have  stood  veir  high  with  him.  In  general,  he  was  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished for  nis  predominant  dialectic  method,  which  was  indfepen- 
dent  of  all  church  authorities. 

He  endeavored  in  the  first  place  to  show,  that  an  entire  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  free-will,  so  that  the 
one  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  other.  Take  away  the  free- 
will, and  no  organ  would  be  left  for  the  expression  or  existence  of  the 
true  virtues.  Take  away  grace,  and  the  fountain-head  would  be  want- 
ing, from  whence  everytiiing  truly  good  must  flow.  He  next  proceeds 
to  distinguish  three  different  bents  of  will,  and  corresponding  positions 
of  men.  The  lowest  stage  or  position  is  that  of  a  will  directed  solely 
to  the  things  of  sense,  (the  voluntas  sensualis  ;)  next  follows  the  nm 
which  rises  above  the  things  of  sense,  but  is  still  left  to  itself,  and  bent 
on  its  own  ends,  (voluntas  animalis)  —  tiie  will  which  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  attracted  and  pervaded  by  the  godlike  element.  The  more 
active  man's  changeable  will,  the  more  easily  is  it  carried  away  by  evil, 
80  long  as  it  is  not  governed  by  the  unchangeable  will  of  God.  The 
third  stage  or  position  is  that  of  a  will  attracted  and  actuated  by  the 
godlike,  —  the  will  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  whom  the  man  has 
come  into  communion,  employs  as  his  organ,  (the  voluntas  spiritalis.) 
By  virtue  of  this,  man  comes  to  refer  himself,  Us  whole  life,  and  eveiy- 


frora  the  first  had  been  at  the  head  of  one  there  was  no  historical  tradition  respecting 

of  the  two  parties.    Moreover,  it  does  not  the  author's  person,  Grelasius  himselr  citing 

accord  with  the  character  of  Prosper,  as  it  it  as  an  anonymous  work,  men  were  readily 

appears  in  his  acknowledged  and  genuine  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  some  approyed 

wntings,  that  the  author  of  the  work  in  church -teacher,  and  it  was  at  least  a  more 

qiiestion  refrains  from  all  violent  attacks  felicitous    and    well-grounded    conjecture 

upon  his  opponents ;  that  he  cites  absolutely  which  made  Prosper  its  author.    If  we  fol- 

BO  authorities,  and  passes  over  Augustin  in  low  the  internal  evidence,  a  certain  resemb- 

entire  silence.    To  this  must  be  added  the  lance  of  thought  and  expression  ^ves  some 

difference  of  style.    Now,  it  is  true  that  color  of  probability  to  the  conjecture  of 

ancient  manuscripts  ascribe  the  work  to  Qnesnel,  that  Leo  the  Great   wrote  this 

Prosper ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  book,  while  he  was  a  deacon.    But  in  thia 

still  older  ones  which  ascribe  it  to  Ambrose,  case  the  fact  that  the  work  should  still  re- 

to  whom  it  could  not  be  ascribed  without  a  main  anonymous  is  still  more  surprising ; 

aorry  anachronism.    It  is  accordingly  evi-  and  it  mav'be  asked,  whether  everything  is 

dent  that  the  authority  of  manuscripts  can-  not  sufficiently  explained,  if  we  8up])ose 

not  j)as8  in  diis  case  as  historical  testimony,  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  theologian, 

Owmg  to  its  contents,  the  work  excited  a  unknown  to  us,  belonging  to  the  second 

eiat  sensation, — hence,  too,  the  Roman  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  who  was  ao 

hop  Qelasios  dtes  it  among  te  books  of  earnest  stndem  of  the  writings  of  Proi|ier 

HHWOT^l  offtbodozy.    But  inammcfa  aa  and  of  Leo  die  Qreat 
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fkin^  etse^  to  God  afene,  and  loves  in  aU  ttin^  tftfy  Uie  jfudlite.  Wi 
will  18  the  i&cq)ient  germ  of  all  virtue.  Here  all  beoomea  dhrino  and 
all  human ;  divine  in  reference  to  EQm  who  has  beatowed  il|  hnmaa  itt 
reference  to  him  who  haa  received  it^  Chraoci,  whidi  beatoM  tihil 
divine  life  on  man,  works  upon  and  withm  him,  not  by  ftDooipdaQtTQr 
magical  influence,  but  in  a  Way  altogether  m  haniioiqr  loth  IIm  w^ 
nature.  The  nature  of  the  human  will,  aasoch,  haa  not  been  dealloyed 
by  the  fell ;  its  form  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  mnplj  bya|H>fO|iriat' 
ing  this,  that' grace  works  upon  lum  and  within  bun*  At  fizat,  it  openlea 
in  various  ways,  to  prepare  the  will  so  as  to  be  ready  to  xMetve  tti 
gSts;^  for  without  the  cooperation  of  the  will,  there  can  be  no  vvtoe. 
Now  this  work  distinguishes  two  lands  of  grace ;  and  this  distinctwa 
itMlf  belongs  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  method  whereby  the  anthdr 
aeeks  to  banish  the  appearance  of  partieidamm  from  oie  system  of 
Augustm  ;  althou^  uie  peculiarity  in  Hus  case  conrists  merely  in  Ihe 
form  of  expression  and  the  more  completo  ezpontiion, — the  prindpal 
thoughts  having  been  presented  already  by  Prosper.  He  institutes  a 
distinction,  to  wit,  between  general  grace '  and  special  grace.^  By 
the  first,  Qod  leads  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  himself;  and  thereby 
he  revMis  his  will,  that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tw 
troth  and  be  saved.  This  general  grace  consists  in  the  revdation 
irinch  God  has  made  of  himself  to  the  rational  sprit  by  the  wroks  of 
oreation.*  But  the  sense  and  import  of  this  outward  revelation  i^God 
could  still  be  only  understood  by  man,  by  virtue  of  the  inner  revelatkn 
of  God  in  the  human  heart,  only  through  the  consciousness  of  God  in 
the  mind  itself.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  man* 
kind  neither  understood  nor  followed  this  law  of  Gk)d  ;  and  by  thue 
visible  testimonies  also  we  must  learn,  that  the  letter  killeth,  and  that 
the  spirit  only  maketh  alive.  The  author  recognizes,  then,  a  univenal 
inward  revelation  of  God  as  the  original  source  of  all  reli^on.  But  in 
as  much  as  men,  by  the  darkening  of  their  own  understandings,  became 
estranged  again  from  this  heavenly  light  shining  within  tiiem,  tins  sense 
of  God  was  ag^n  suppressed  or  falsified.^  It  still  remiuns  true,  that 
none  can  attain  to  salvation  otherwise  than  by  that  special   grace 

^  Omnis  actio  ad  nmun  refertar,  et  quod 
ad  annm  refertar,  atriusqne  est,  quia  nee  a 
Deo  alicnari  potest  qaod  dedit,  nee  ab  bom- 
ine  Qood  acccpit  A  like  sentiment  is  foand 
in  toe  letter  to  Demetrias  (wbich,too,was 
fiUsely  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  but  seems  to 
have  come  from  tbe  same  aathor:)  Implet 

rtas  Sanctns  oiiganam  saam,et  tanqnam 
chordamm,  tangit  digitus  Pei  corda 
•anctonim.  Thu  moral  fetlowship  of  man 
with  Ood  is  represented^  as  in  the  quotation 
made  above  from  Prosper,  to  be  an  antici- 
pation of  the  eternal  life  on  earth:  Nee 
onbie  ista  subjoctio  jam  ex  magna  parte  in 
illfaia  fttturse  beatitndinis  est  constitnta  eon* 
■ortio,  ubi  Dens  erit  omnia  in  omnibus. 

*  Ut  in  eo  qnem  Tocat,  primum  sibi  re- 
fl^iCricem  et  nunulam  douonun  roonun 
pnqiarat  n>hiiitateiiL 


*  Gratia  generalis,  generalia  snulc 
iUa. 

*  Gratia  specialis,  dona,  aoxflia  tpedaliai 
'  Implente  omnia  Spiritn  Dei,  in   ooo 

TiTimns,  moTemur,  «t  somas.  Per  quK  m- 
manis  cordibus  qusedam  SBtcma^  Icgis  ttdai- 
\m  prsebebaniur,  ut  in  paginis  clementorom 
ac  Toluminibns  tempomm,  commnnb  et 
publica  divinxe  institntionis  doctrina  legere- 
tor. 

*  Quod  illttmuittnie  Dti  mtia  ipteneimn^ 
obcoecante  Bupeibia  perdidennit  Relapsia 
supema  luce  ad  tenebras  soas.  In  the  leCler 
to  Demetrias :  In  pnlchritndine  cceli  et  terra 
qussdam  sunt  paginss,  ad  omnlnm  oodot 
semper  patentea,  ec  anctorem  tnum  nuh 
quam  tacentes,  qnamm  proteatatio  docCtI* 
nam  imitator  magistromm  et  eloqiiia  ao^ 
''  Sad  qnid(qpiM)  illad  ei^  qii 
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(gratiA  qpecialifl)  hj  which  man's  will  becomes  transformed  throu^ 
fiiith  in  Christ  into  a  spiritual  will.  IS  we  ask  why  this  grace  is  im- 
parted to  8<Hne  and  not  to  others  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind^ 
who  are  alike  alienated  firom  God,  and  how  this  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  Qod's  revealed  will  that  all  e^ould  be  saved  ;  we  can  obtain  no 
other  answer  than  tbat  here,  as  in  innumerable  other  cases,  we  perceive 
&Q  fact,  without  being  able  to  explore  the  cau^e ;  &at,  as  in  innumerar 
ble  other  things,  knowledge  lingers  behind  faith  ;  that  our  knowledge  u 
but  in  part  We  must  stand  fiast  bj  the  faith,  that  God  everywhere  acts 
accordmg  to  Us  own  infinite  justice  and  wisdom ;  although  ^e  question 
how  may  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  penetration.  In  this  very 
thing  it  behooves  us  to  show  the  strength  of  our  faith  in  God's  justice  and 
wisdom,  that  by  these  difficulties,  which  admit  of  no  solution  in  our  pr»> 
sent  earthly  life,  we  still  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  perplexed  or 
disturbed.^  When  we  are  so  disposed  as  neither  to  deny  the  things 
which  are  revealed,  nor  to  explore  those  that  are  hidden,  we  find  oux^ 
selves  in  the  right  relation  to  truth. 

While,  as  we  have  described,  the  prudent  defenders  of  Augustin's 
acheme  were  particularly  interested  in  carefully  guarding  against  aH 
those  conclusions  calculated  to  revolt  the  religious  and  moral  feelings 
common  to  all  men,  and  so  easily  capable  of  being  shown  to  be  practi- 
cally mischievous,  which  had  been  charged  upon  the  system  by  its 
enemies  ;  so  it  was  natural,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opponents 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  an  advantage  which,  on 
account  of  the  impression  it  produced  on  most  minds,  was  so  important 
to  them,  and,  in  spite  of  all  these  logical  distmctions  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  would  still  believe  themselves  obliged 
not  to  give  up  the  defence  and  justification  of  these  conclusions.  When 
we  learn,  then,  that  writers  of  a  decidedly  Semi-Pela^an  stamp,  living 
in  Gttul  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiftti  century,^  represent  those  very  tenets 
which  were  repudiated  by  the  above-named  defenders  of  Augustsn's 
scheme,  and  called  imfair  inferences  fix)m  their  doctrine,  as  the  tenets 
ct  a  newly-risen  sect,  styled  Predeftirutiians^  (Praedestinati  or  Prsede»> 
tinatiani,)  we  might  be  easily  led  to  conjecture  that  the  Predestinatians, 
so  called,  were  none  other  than  the  defenders  of  Augustin's  doctrine 
of  predestination;  that  their  opponents  in  this  period,  as  in  earlier 
times,  took  the  liberty  of  charging  them  with  their  own  inferences  from 
the  doctrine  they  taught,  as  ttus  doctrine  itself ;  and  that  they  invented 
a  distinctive  sectarian  name  for  the  defenders  of  such  a  doctrine,  in 
order  that  they  might  stigmatize  it  as  heretical,  without  seeming  to 
interfere  with  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  Augustin,  and 

eorporeomm  sensnam  exteriora  pnlsantiir,  miserioordiA  manifestis  ?  —  Qiuuito  hoc  ip» 

in  agro  oordis,  cni  impenditar  ista  cnltiin,  ram  difficiliore  ratellecta  ciqntiir,  tanto  fia6 

nee  imdioem  potaat  figm,  nee  germen  elni^-  landabiliore  creditor, 

ten.  niai  Ule  sommoB  et  Tems  agricoUt  po-  ^  Ab  for  example,  tbe  yoanger  Amoboi^ 

tentiam  sai  operis  adhibuerit  et  ad  yitalem  presently  to  be  mentioned,  author  of  thi 

profectnm  qiub  rant  plantata  pcfduxerit  Frsedestinatna.    Commentar.  in  Psalm.  14S, 

>ljtML  ^flcaretious  ratio;  ted  son  latet  £ 387,  Ubliotbeca palrnm Lngdnii. T.  VII]. 

iptft  discratia    Kon  intelligimns  indican-  Nota  tibi,  Prtedestinale,  qnod  loqnor— aal 

lm;aedTidflni«iopemitMiu    Qnidcalniii-  'Emattam  Bkm^fimiM, 
BismiirJnrtiti«ooBiilt«,4iiilgimtiMdalw 
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'ttiiit  abo  oouYert  the  dgtarted  doctaine  of  pwfiatHnihMn  iifcJf  iato  % 
heresy.  Tbi$  coigeetaie  would  aeem  to  be  onnliwniMf  hy  our  obeernag 
fliat  thoee  penom  who  apeak  of  a  hamf  of  the  PiiiiimHBaihiBiij  k  m 
way  Astmgoiah  the  doctrine  of  predeatmalioii,  aHKehended  awriiwdiift 
to  ita  original  aenae,  fiom  aooh  extravagant  infiweneaa  deaifed  fitoaa  it; 
bat  OTer  apeak  of  the  doctrine  of  abaorato  predaatinatioo,  in  iftadf  eon- 
aiderad,  tmLj  aa  a  do<)trine  apprehended  in  that  fiitm  in  wfaMi  it 
ajppeara  to  them  aa  a  Predeetinatian  hanaj .^  But  the  aaeva  poaaiiai^ 
ec  aooh  an  explanation  wodd  atill  not  warnntna  in  the  iwneloBion,  that 
the  &et  was  actually  80.  It  would  eertainly  not  be  nnnaifeanl  to  aa» 
eeiTe,  that  all  the  adTOcatea  of  the  doetrine  of  abaohito  pvadeatinalion 
would  not  OMiduct  with  the  pmdenoe  and  canlieD  of  an  Aonatin,  a 
Proaper,and  the  aathcnrof  thebookDoTOoationegenlnnn.  Adoctrine 
like  thia  ndght,  in  ita  further  apr««dy  eanly  nin  fimatical  adheienta, 
who,  abandoning  themaelTea  to  a  ain^e  onemed  JUrection  of  leUg^ 
feeling,  would  aaanme  an  oflbnaiTe  poaition  to  the  hannonioua  sentiinaBi 
of  religion,  as  it  la  grounded  in  the  eaBence  of  man'a  nature,  and  wai 
broudlit  to  oonaciouaneaa  by  Ghriatiaidtj;  and  ihua  auflbr  theaeeivea  to 
%e  nualed  into  the  emMr  of  puahing  the  doctrine  of  abeohite  predeati 
Bation,  m  tfieir  own  atatement  of  it,  to  that  revdtin^  eztmne  of  harrih 
neas.  Zealots,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  to  tiienr  intareat  ibr  tUa 
aingle  Chriatian  iogpim  the  intoreato  of  the  umveraal  Chiiatian  ftiih, 
asi^t,  eepecially  by  th«r  unoompcomiaing  oj^KMition  to  Send-Pela^aa- 
iam,  be  dmen  to  this  extreme,  aa  the  like  haa  often  haj^Mied  in  otiMsr 
eaaes.  Now  an  i^pearance  of  the  doctrine  they  so  dotted  in  tfna  new 
fbrm  would  be  extremely  welcome  to  the  Semi-Pelagiana,  aince  they 
eould  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  represeitting  their  own 
inferences  from  the  doctiine  as  the  actual  tenets  or  the  party  they  con- 
tended agunst,  and  as  their  prevailing,  generally  aokiK>wledged  prin- 
eiples  ;  and  their  own  interest  would  naturally  prevent  them  mm 
making  the  distinction  which  justice  required  between  the  genuine  and 
apurious  disciples  of  Augustin.  But,  after  all,  it  must  atill  reauun 
doubtful,  wheUier  in  truth  there  was  a  sect  of  Predeetinatiana  in  the 
aense  above  described,  or  whether  the  existence  of  such  a  sect  was 
merely  an  invention  due  to  the  Senu-Pelagian  unfiedmess  of  inference. 
The  reasons  for  and  against  the  latter  presumption  would  stall  continue 
to  counterbalance  each  other,  and  we  should  stdl  want  the  documentarr 
tondence  necessary  to  establish  tiie  existence  of  such  a  sect*  Thia  evi- 
dence, however,  has  been  found,  once  the  publication  of  a  small  tract, 
composed  by  one  of  these  Predeetinatiana,  in  which  the  mode  of  tUnlnng 
and  of  expression  peculiar  to  these  people  is  very  clearly  aet  fortfi.*  In 
this  book,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  is  certainly  expreased 
in  the  sternest  aaperity,  and  every  possible  expresdon  purposely  aoudkt 
after  which  can  grate  on  the  moral  feelings.  The  work  not  only  de- 
parte  throughout,  in  style  of  representation,  bom  the  style  and  method 

^TlmtlMtwotfiiagfftreiNittostdierbj    ptoeaam  enftimct  Dei  rijuctiopt  peecsra. 
Anob&M  in  f.  117,  f  306:  FnriatHnfio-        *  Tiie  Moond  boolL  of  Um  worii  Mtiliii 
doooM  d  libtran  hosiiiiii  ttUtriam    PrtBditinUoi,  pnMiilnd  by  tin  Jc— it  &K^ 

uUaEtmsttBoMBt^si  moBi»iaiaL 
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of  Augostb,  so  distingaiflhed  for  lo^cal  skill  and  a  delicate  regard  to 
the  moral  feelings  ;  but  also  a  difference  of  doctrine  on  one  point  liea 
at  ike  basis  of  its  whole  peculiarity  of  representation.  The  principles 
expressed  in  it  lead  to  the  hypothesis  ai  a  divine  predetermination,  cutting 
off  all  firee  self-determination  from  the  creaturCi  and  all  contingency. 
But  such  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  can  hardly  be  supposd  in  thU 
writer,  as  we  find  m  Augustin,  which  would  lead  him  to  be  inconsistent 
with  himself,  and  make  the  will  of  Adam  an  exception  from  that  prin- 
cjple*^  He  knew  of  no  difference  betwixt  foreknowledge  and  predesti- 
nation.  God  predestined  man  to  righteousness  or  to  sin  ;  since  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  that  God,  without  foreknowledge,  created  men 
who  could  act  differently  from  what  he  pleased.  God  remains  unde- 
feated in  his  will,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  man  is  constantly  defeated. 
If,  then,  you  acknowledge  that  God  cannot  be  defeated  in  his  counsels, 
you  must  also  acknowledge  that  men  cannot  be  other  than  that  for 
which  God  has  created  them.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  those  persons 
whom  God  has  once  destined  to  life,  even  though  they  are  neglectful, 
thouj^  they  sin,  though  they  mU  not,  shall  yet,  agsunst  their  will,  be 
conducted  to  life ;  but  tho^e  whom  he  has  predestined  to  death,  although 
fhey  run,  although  they  hasten,  yet  labor  in  vain.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing illustration :  ^^  Judas  heard  daily  the  word  of  life  ;  he  dail^  lived 
in  the  society  of  our  Lord  ;  he  daily  heard  his  admonitions,  daily  wit- 
nessed his  miracles ;  but  because  he  was  predetermined  to  death,  he 
was  suddenly  overthrown  by  a  single  blow.  Saul,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  daily  stoned  the  Christians,  and  laid  waste  their  churches,  was 
suddenly  made  a  vessel  of  election,  because  he  had  been  predestined  to 
life.  Why  fearest  thou  then,"  he  proceeds,  ^'  thou  who  continuest 
in  sin  ?  If  God  vouchsafes  it,  thou  shalt  be  holy.  Or  why  art  thou, 
who  livest  a  holy  life,  overburthened  with  concern,  as  if  thy  concern 
could  preserve  thee  ?  If  God  does  not  wiU  it,  thou  shalt  not  fall." 
Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  Semi-Pela^an  opponents,  who  were  so 
highly  respected  as  zealous  monks,  he  says :  ^'  WUt  thou,  who  art  holy, 
and  takest  pains  that  thou  mayest  not  fall,  who  busiest  thyself  day  and 
night  with  prayer,  fasting,  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  all  manner  of 
holy  discipline,  wUt  thou  be  saved  by  these  efforts  of  thine  ?  Wilt  thou 
be  holier  than  Judas  ?  Cease,  0  man  !  cease,  I  say,  to  be  careful  for 
thy  virtue,  and  securely  confide  on  the  will  of  (Jod."  With  a  view  to 
esdol  predestination  and  the  arbitrariness  of  grace,  he  depreciates  the 
work  of  r^emption.  Human  nature  was  so  entirely  corrupted  by  the 
fill  of  Adam,  that  it  obtidned  a  restoration  by  Christ,  not  in  reality,  but 
merely  in  hope. 

The  writer  who  has  been  the  means  of  transmitting  to  us  this  remaik- 
able  book,  together  with  a  preliminary  brief  description  of  the  most 
important  older  heresies,^  and  a  refutation  of  the  book  in  question,  was 
evidentiy  a  Semi-Pela^an ;  and  expresses  with  great  freedom  and 

^  PlrolMibly  here  too  we  luiTe  e  forenin-  fome  Pelagums ;  Imt  the  Semi-Felaffiaiit,  to 
aer  of  the  Snpralepiiriiim,  aftorwBids  io  whom  the  aatbor  himself  belonged,  are  of 
-efeUed.  coiuie  wutiiig.    The  PnedeBtmatialsoo■- 
*  Among  tfacee  «•  to  bs  taaii  iaSiii,  ttteietefliiMlisthaaAlMthafeqr* 
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boldness  his  own  dooirinal  views,  wliiidL  £flbr  e&timly  firom  ihoie  of 
Angustin.  He  holds  to  a  prevenient  gnoe  only  in  so  fiur  m  it  meanl 
by  it,  the  grace — preceding  all  merit  on  man's  part — manifratod  in 
redemption,  without  which  no  man  oonld  obtain  salration.^  TIm  graee 
of  God,  too,  bestows  immeasurably  more  than  all  that  weeando, 
to  make  ourselves  befitting  subjects  of  it;  but  still  it  depends  on  tlw 
will  of  the  individual,  whemer  he  receives  it  or  not.  It  ia  flie  same  as 
when  one  distributes  alms,  and  is  willing  to  bestow  them  on  all,  if  diej 
will  but  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  take  what  is  oflEered.  Wbald  a 
poor  man,  then,  who  has  run  forward,  taken  the  afana  and  therebj 
become  rich,  be  able  to  say  :  I  have  become  rich  by  my  own  labor, 
because  I  willed  and  ran  ?  No.  He  would  be  obliged  to  say :  I  have 
received  nothmg  on  the  score  of  the  desert  of  my  willing  or  running;  but 
I  am  indebted  for  all  solely  to  the  grace  of  lum  who  bestowed  his  ^fis 
onme.  In  this  sense  are  to  be  understood,  the  words  of  the  apoeile  Paul, 
in  Romans  9  :  16.  In  opposition  to  those  Predestinatians  who  bad 
adduced  the  conversion  of  !raul  as  an  example  of  grace  operatmg  in  a 
sudden  and  irresbtible  manner,  he  endeavors  to  show,  that  for  tUs 
operation  of  grace,  the  way  had  been  prepared,  Udd  the  necessary  eoo& 
tions  provided,  in  the  antecedent  bent  of  the  will  of  Paul ;  for  althon^ 
he  persecuted  the  Christians,  yet  that  which  impelled  him  to  do  so  was 
a  burmng  seal,  —  though  a  seal  misguided  by  want  of  correct  knowl- 
edge,— for  the  cause  of  Ood,  1  Tim.  1 :  18, — not,  as  the  Predestina- 
lians  supposed,  a  spirit  of  Gam,  but  a  spirit  of  Elijah,  which  already 
contained  the  germ  of  the  apostolic  spirit.' 

According  to  the  testimony  of  this  Semi-Pelagian,  the  Predestinaiian 
tract  above  mentioned  was  forged  under  the  name  of  Augustin,  and 
had  been  already  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Ccelestin.  The  adherents  of  the  Predestmatian  doctrine,  who  are 
represented  as  being  extremely  few  in  number,  are  said  to  have  circu- 
lated this  tract  stetdthily,  as  containing  a  doctrine  which  all  were  not 
able  to  comprehend,  and  by  means  of  it  to  have  opened  the  way  for 
their  opinions,  particularly  among  women. 

We  must  admit  the  transmission  of  this  Predestinatian  tract  by  a 
Semi-Pelagian  writer  might  once  more  excite  our  suspicions  of  its 
genuineness,  and  lead  us  to  surmise  that  the  Semi-Pelagian  had  himself 
composed  the  work  which  he  refuted,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
report  of  the  Predestinatian  heresy,  and  of  placmg  that  heresy  in  the 
most  hateful  light.  But  the  truth  is,  that  not  only  the  marks  of  a 
welklefined,  Uving,  and  personal  character  are  too  plain  in  this  work  to 
admit  of  any  such  supposition,  but  also  many  passages  occur  in  it, 
which  a  Semi-Pelagian,  who  was  aiming  to  exhibit  the  docixine  of  abso- 
lute predestination  in  a  hateful  light,  would  certainly  have  expressed 
otherwise.'  Still,  the  work  is  not  of  that  stamp  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  tiiat  the  author  meant  to  have  it  considered  as  a  production  of 

^  Qam  mm  haberet  homo  hoc  ipmm  Telle,       *  Jam  marittis  apostolids  pleniia,TM  eleo> 
bU  nniffeoitiii  nobis  de  ooelo  renieot,  oni-    tionif  eimt 

■ibiii  nmrinam  hm  grato  nMNMet  *  The  plaoef  where  predestiDatioB  k  d^ 

rived  BtMa  ibnloi0viadiaQu 
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Augnstin  ;  and  this  circumstance  again  is  another  mark  in  favor  of  its 
genuinenesB :  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Semi-Pelagian  ascribed  to  the  work 
in  which  he  had  no  hand  himself,  a  design  not  really  intended  by  the 
author  of  it.  Forthermore,  the  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  was  under  no  necessity  of  forging  writings  under  Augus- 
tin's  name  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that  tenet,  since  he  could  find 
arguments  enough  in  Augustin's  genuine  productions.  The  Semi- 
Pelagian  interest  was  opposed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  ;  it  was 
far  more  inviting  to  represent  the  matter  as  if  it  was  first  necessary 
to  forge  a  tract  under  the  name  of  Augustin,  in  order  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  possessing  in  him  a  direct  witness  in  favor  of  that 
doctrine.^ 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Senu-Pelagian  party  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  belonged  Faustus^  who  had  been  educated  as 
a  monk  in  the  cloister  of  Lerins,  and  who,  in  the  year  454,  became 
bbhop  of  Rhegium,  (Reji,  Riez,)  ^  in  Provence ;  a  man  who,  by  his 
practical  Christian  spirit  and  his  active  and  devoted  zeal,  was  the 
means  of  great  good,  in  that  whole  region,  during  a  period  so  signally 
disastrous  to  those  districts  on  account  of  the  devastating  inroads  of 
wandering  tribes.  He  was  drawn  into  a  dispute  with  a  certain  pres> 
byter  Lucidus,  who  was  reckoned  among  the  party  of  the  Predestina- 
tians,  and  had  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  in  the 
most  uncompromismg  language.^  In  vain  had  Faustus  attempted  by 
oral  argumentations  to  induce  him  to  recant  the  errors  laid  to  his 


1  Between  the  doctrine  on  these  points 
which  is  to  be  foand  in  the  commentary  of 
the  younger  Amobios,  an  ecclesiastic  who 
caiae  probabW  from  a  cloister  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  in  ^uthem  France,  and  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  just  mentioned, 
we  mar  certainly  discern  a  very  striking 
agreement  Amobius,  too,  represents  the 
grace  of  redemption  generally  as  being  the 
gratia  prsBTcnicns,  the  gratia  I)ei  generalis, 
anteceaens  omnium  hominum  bonam  volnn- 
tatem.  In  Ps.  147,  f  327.  Moreover,  he 
exliibits  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion only  in  the  form  of  Prcdestmatianism, 
and  calls  the  defenders  of  it  heretics.  In 
Ps.  77,  f.  2S0.  The  commentaries  on  Ps. 
117,  Ps.  147,  and  Ps.  126,  compared  with 
the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Predesti- 
natas,  prove  also  that  Amobius  had  this 
work  before  him  j  but  the  reasons  are  less 
for  coa^idering  him  to  have  been  its  author. 

'  This  Faustos  deserves  notice  also  on 
aecount  of  his  dispute  concerning  the  cor- 
poreality of  the  souL  He  affirmed,  as 
others  before  him  had  already  done,  (e.  g. 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  on  Matth.  5:  8,  and 
even  Didymns  in  his  work  de  Trinitate,  1. 
II.  c.  4 :  '0(  ayyeT^^  nvevfMTO^  xa^d  irpdf 
iffiac  iaouaroi^  aufiora  kirovpavta  6td  rd 
a^eipug  wnixetv  txjv  iscnorav  irveifiorof,) 
that  God  alone  is  a  pore  spirit;  in  the 
Msenttai  nature  of  fiaitade  Is  groniMed  Ifan- 


itation  as  by  time,  (a  beginning  of  exifl- 
tence,)  so  also  by  space;  and  hence  all 
creatures  are  corporeal  beings,  the  higher 
spirits  as  well  as  souls.  He  was  led  bj 
his  controversies  with  the  Arians  of  the 
German  tribes,  who  were  then  spreading 
themselves  in  these  countries,  to  unfold 
these  views  still  farther :  for  he  supposed  he 
could  demonstrate  that  if  equality  of  es- 
sence with  the  Father  was  not  ascribed  to 
the  Logos,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard 
him  as  a  corporeal  being.  He  found  an 
opponent  who  surpassed  him  in  philosoph- 
ical spirit,  in  the  presbyter  Clandianus  Ma- 
mertus  of  Vienna,  a  man  on  whom  the 
speculative  spirit  of  Augustin  had  exerted 
a  great  influence.  He  wrote  against  Faus- 
tus his  work  de  statu  anime.  Here,  toa 
we  may  perceive  indications  of  the  kindita 
bent  of  mind  among  the  Semi-Pelagiaot. 
and  of  the  opposition  of  their  way  oi 
thinking  to  that  of  Augusdn.  So,  too,  the 
Semi-Pelagian  Amobius  (Commentar.  in 
Ps.  77)  couples  together  the  attributes:  So- 
lus Dens  immensus  est  et  incorporens. 

'  Faustus  says  expressly  that  the  council 
of  Aries  was  called  together  for  the  purpote 
of  condemning  die  false  doctrine  of  aoso- 
Inte  predestination.  In  the  letter  to  the 
bishop  Leontins  of  Aries,  he  says :  In  coa- 
demnando  prades tinationis  errore. 
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ekarge.    At  kiigA,  iMmerer,  Iw  wM  |mniM  iqiOB  ijr  te 

of  a  ooimdl  hM  at  Aries,  in  476,  to  kf  dmm  &a  nqnnd  Bonftiwiw 

in  negative  sad  ponliTd  propoaitiQiiB.^ 

GomnnMoiied  by  this  ooimca  and  anotlMr  Md  m  tiie Mito  jMril 
Lfoofly  ftnrtns  now  endeavored  to  qpomd  the  coti— i  gyitam  trf do» 
trme  on  the  diflpated  pnntBi  m  Ua  noik  Be  gnlift  Dei  el  fenoBM 
JMolie  libeTo  arintrio. 

Alfhoaj^  in  this  book  he  adopted  the  SendPelann  aioda  ef  aporf^ 
lion  above  described  witii  reg^  to  Hub  vrialioa  of  tuilmMfill^  mee; 
jet  he  unfolded  this  scheme  m  a  waj  peeoHar  to  hiinaelf  IF  n»  dU 
not  express  himself  so  distinctly  as  to  aaoa^  the  aente  and  dew  hsadti 
thedoj^,  yet  we  see  presented  in  him,  m  a  beaatifiil  manner,  iiek 
ft  harmonioos  tendenejr  of  Christian  feeling,  keeping  aloof  froes  aU  pa^ 
tial  and  exaggerated  riews,  as  prerented  hm  mm  jMag  nndne  praoi- 
nence  either  tothe  woric  of  reaemntion,  so  as  to  inmnge  on  that  of  As 
ereation,  or  to  tibe  work  of  creation,  so  as  to  infiinffe  on  that  cf  As 
ledemption.  *'  As  the  same  Being,"  says  he,  ^is  bodi  Cmtor  and 
Redeemer  ;  so  one  and  the  same  Being  is  to  be  adored  both  in  As 
Work  of  cr^ttion  and  of  redemption.'  Among  the  attribntes  wfaieh,  ai 
expresring  the  image  of  God,  coold  not  be  destroyed  in  human  nafeoe, 
he  reekons  preeminently  the  firee-wilL  Bnt  even  belbro  Hie  fill,  As 
free-will  was  insofficient  wi&ont  the  aid  of  grace,  and  slil  kes  eaa 
it  at  present,  rince  sin  has  entered,  soffice  by  its  own  steength  fbr  Am 
attainment  of  salvation.  It  has  now  lost  its  oiigmal  power  ;  yet  it  is 
not,  in  itself,  destroyed  ;  it  is  not  altogether  shut  ont  from  the  divine 
pfis,  but  only  it  must  strive  once  more  toobtain  them  by  intense  efivts 
and  the  divine  assistance.  like  the  author  of  the  work  De  voca&ne 
gentium,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  general  grace,  (gratia  gene> 
ralis,)  a  term  bv  wUch  he  designates  the  reli^oso^moral  capal^ty, 
whidi  God  has  furnished  to  man's  nature,  and  which,  too,  has  not  been 


1  Among  the  last  oocim  alio  the  follow-  pealed  to  the  fiict — is  was  dome  alio  fey 

Ine:  Profiteor  etiam  Kternos  ignee  et  infer-  other  adrocatea  of  the  doctrine  of  ahtolaie 

BMea  flammai  fectis  eapitalibn8  pnepaimtoa,  predestination  in  tfaii  period — tlat  wUe 

^ia  penoTerantet  in  finem  hnmanasculpai  many  who  had  led  a  rirtaoiu  life  till  bmt 

merito  aeqaitur  dirina  tententia.    Now,  aa  the  close  of  their  earthly  eaiislenee,  fell  at 

«e  may  hi  ^neral  infer  from  the  character  last,  hecanse  they  lacked  the  donnm  perse- 

of  the  posiUTe  prapoeitions  which  Lnddns  TerBttti«i    into    some  g'fe^^^w  "n,  disd 

was  obliged  to  confess,  the  character  of  the  with  it  dearing  to  them,  and  henoe  wen 

opposite  ones  which  he  had  tangfatj  or,  at  lost,  while  othen,  on  the  oootraiy,  aAer  a 

leasti  was  aocosed  of  liaTing  taught,  so  we  ridons  life  to  ^  end,  still  repented  en  Ae 

may  in  tlie  same  way  draw  some   probable  death-bed,  and  hence  attained  to  bleasedneii, 

oondnsion  respecting  this  proposition.    £i-  as  belonging  to  die  number  of  the  ded 

tiieir  Lncidos  may  luiTe  said,  m  order  to  set  The   priKlieal  Christian  leal  of  flaurtos 

distinctly  forth  the  unconditioned  wiU  of  would  necessarily  more  him  to  take  a  posi- 

Qod  in  absolute  predestination,  that  those  ticm  dhectly  o|qposed  to  such  tenets^  as,  ia 

who  died  in  baptism,  and  as  orthodox  mem-  feet,  he  was  moved  thereby  to  contwtert  ths 

hers  of  the  Catholic  church,  though  they  efficacy  of  a  deadi-bed  lepentanee  in  his 

Bred  to  the  very  end  in  wickedness,  would  letter  to  Benedtetns  FaoKnus. 

•tiU  finally  be  made  happy ;  while  those,  on  *  IL  e.  8.    QnuBi  Tero  ipee  sit  eonditor, 

the  contrary,  who  among  heathen  nations  qid  reparator,  vnus  idemque  in  otriusipM 

had  led  lives  which  seemed  to  be  erer  so  operis  pneoonio  odebratnr.     Jure  itaqns 

virtuous,  would  be  damned,  wfaidi  indeed  atrioaqne  rd  mumis  aseuo,  mna  sdo  me 

was  the  farthest  possible  reiaoved  from  the  lUI  ddwe^  qpod  BMot  tern,  en  dcbao  qnei 
fphrii  of  AngBsttni  or  he  hnd  dmpfy  ap- 
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.wholly  eapplanted  by  sin,  as  well  as  the  universal  inward  revelatioQ  of 
God  by  means  of  this  universal  religioso-moral  sense,  —  between  gene- 
ral grace  so  understood,  and  special  grace,  by  which  he  means,  all  thaib 
was  iirst  bestowed  on  mankind  through  Christianity.  But  the  relation 
of  these  two  kinds  of  grace  to  each  otiier  is  defined  by  him  quite  other- 
wise than  it  is  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  Although,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  grace  of  redemption,  and  in  many  cases,  also,  the  caUing,  is 
antecedent  to  all  human  merit,  still  the  operation  of  that  special  grace 
in  man  is  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  that  general 
grace  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  striving  and  seeking  of  the  man  which 
proceeds  from  the  former,  the  self-active  bent  of  the  free-will,  is  ante- 
cedent to  tiiat  which  is  imparted  to  the  man  by  this  special  grace  ;  a 
thing  which  Faustus  endeavors  to  show  by  examples  similar  to  thoee 
which  the  Semi-Pelagians  had  been  accustomed  to  adduce  since  the 
time  of  Cassian.^  He  denominates  the  imperishable  germ  of  good  in 
hiunan  nature,  a  spark  of  fire  implanted  within  by  the  divine  hand,  which, 
cherished  by  man,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  would  become 
operative.^  He  recognizes,  therefore,  a  preparatory  development  of 
jthe  religious  and  moral  nature  even  among  the  heathen,  and  contro- 
verts those  who  were  unwilling  to  allow,  that  by  a  faithful  use  of  that 
Sneral  grace,  the  heathen  might  have  attained  to  the  true  service  of 
)d.  From  this  it  might  also  be  inferred,  that  Faustus  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  all  the  heathen  would  be  uncon- 
ditionally condemned ;  and  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  worthy 
among  tiiem  would  still  be  led,  after  the  present  life,  to  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  and  thereby  to  salvation ;  but  on  these  points,  he  does  not 
express  himself  more  distinctiy. 

Thfijre  is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Faustus,  where  he  com- 
pares the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  tiie  relation  of 
grace  to  free-will,  with  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  As  in  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ's  person  some  gave  undue  prominence  to  the  divine, 
others  to  the  human  element ;  and  as  the  result  of  so  doing,  were  led 
into  errors  which,  on  opposite  sides,  injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
80  he  says  it  was  also  with  the  doctrine  concerning  human  nature.  ,  . 
The  moderate  Faustus  was,  moreover,  unwilling  to  be  regarded  as 
tiie  antagonist  of  Augustin.  He  himself  cites  from  the  latter  a  remark, 
mentioning  him  with  respect,  although  not  with  those  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions of  reverence  which  characterize  the  adherents  of  the  rigid 
Augustinian  scheme.^  A  contemporary  of  Faustus,  who  entertained 
the  same  views  with  himself,  ventured  to  speak  much  more  sharply  of 
Augustin.  The  presbyter  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a  very  moderate 
Semi-Pela^an,^  had  the  boldness,  in  his  collection  of  brief  notices  re* 


^  Quod  aliquoties  in  dispoeitionibiu  nos-  situs  et  ab  homine  com  Dei  gratia  nntritis 

trio,  non  quidem  in  Titie  nostne  primordiis,  operator. 

ted  dantaxat  in  mediis,  gratias  speciales  et  'He  merely  savs  of  him,  (IL  7 :)  BeaHf- 

ex  accedenti  largitate  Tenientes  Tolontaa  sirnm  pontifex  Aagnstinns  doctissimo  sep^ 

Boetra,  Deo  ita  oidinante,  pneoedat  mono  proteqiiitar. 

SHoc  in  honuneigiiittiileiloraDeoIr  *  He  ackiunHedges  a  prtrenleiift  giMli 
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speotbg  the  ohureh-teacheis,  to  say  of  Avgostiiiy  flisfc  bj  inilingso 
much,  he  had  &llen  into  several  erroia  of  do^riiie,and  henee^alKsliid 
^ven  oocaBKNDi  to  the  exaggerated  alstonienti  of  the  doetnie  of  aba^ 


Yet  from  this  same  eloister  of  Lerim  wentfiniii  alao  ehureh  taaehart 
who  did  not  remain  troe  to  the  Senu^elajpan  tende&qr  wUdi  dMote 
preyaSed,  but  were  led  along  by  the  study  of  AwmSa  and  by  (he 
development  of  their  own  inwftfd  life,  to  moderate  news  of  A^gnstm's 
•cheme  of  doctrine  respecting  grace,  sfanilar  to  tiioae  wUdi  aieesE- 
pressed  in  the  book  De  vocatkme  gentiom.  At  the  bead  of  th»  party 
stood  an  bdividual  whose  unwearod,  aotive,  and  piooB  aeal,  leaqr^ 
every  sacrifice  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  his  great  and  sooeeaafal  Ubon 
in  a  period  and  under  circumstances  of  universal  desolation,  had  nined 
for  him  deserved  respect,  the  bishop  Gsasarius  of  Aries,'  who  had  been 
drawn  to  embrace  this  doctrine  simply  by  that  tendency  of  Christiaa 
feeling  which  led  him  to  refer  every  Uiing  to  God,  and  to  aokiK>wIedge 
his  kindness  in  every  blessing ;  and  since  in  holding  fast  only  to  this 
interest  of  practical  Christianity,  he  carefully  avoided  all  the  ezeesses 
which  might  do  violence  to  any  Christian  feeUng,  he  could  hardly  fiifl, 
by  this  means,  of  contributing  the  more  towards  opening  the  way  fer 
the  admisdion  of  this  scheme  of  doctrine.  Besides  this,  distingairiied 
bishops  and  clergymen  from  the  church  of  North  Africa,  on  whose 
theological  culture  the  Sfnrit  of  Augustin  had  exerted  an  important 
influence,  warm  and  sealous  adherents  of  his  peculiar  scheme  of  &itfa, 
had  been  driven  by  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals,  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Among  these,  th^  most  enunent  was  Fulgentius, 
bishop  of  Buspe  in  Numidia,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  Sardinia. 
These  persons  also  contributed,  by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  to 
bring  about  at  last,  a  decision  of  the  controversy  between  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  and  the  Augustinian  parties.    But  the  impulse   whereby 


wbkh  calls  men  to  salration;  but  he  at- 
tribatea  to  the  free-will  the  capacity  of 
ehooting  1^  hself  Uie  good,  or  of  following 
the  call  of  flraoe.  Manet  ad  qasrendam 
•alatem  arMtrii  libertas,  sed  admonente 
prins  Deo  et  inTitante  ad  salutem,  nt  vel 
t^igaX  Tel  leqaator.  De  ecdeeiasticis  dog- 
matibat,  c  21. 
1  De  Tiris  illostribns,  c.  SS.    Malta  lo- 

Snenti  acddit,  qaod  dixit  per  Salomonem 
piritos  Sanctos :  In  ninltiloquio  non  effa- 
gies  peocatnm,  Fror.  10, 19.  And  when  he 
wpvikB  afterwards  of  an  error  illios  sermone 
mnlto  contractus,  he  evidently  means  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  though  it  cannot 
be  certainly  determined,  whetner  by  the 
words  lacta  hostinm  exaff^cratns,  he  means 
to  say  that  he  fell  into  Uus  mistake  by  ex- 
aggeration in  controversy,  or  that  this  error 
was  afterwards  carried  to  an  extreme  by  the 
snemies  of  Angnstin,  as  he  would  consider 
the  Fredestinatians  to  be.  Still  more  ob- 
scure are  the  remarks  of  Qennadins  which 
Mow. 


*  He  became  fai  the  year  501  l^shop  of 
Aries,  died  in  M2,  at  tiie  age  of  7a  As  a 
bishop  he  was  distinjg^iahed  for  his  seal  m. 
the  bosiness  of  rehgions  instmctioii,  and 
that  of  such  a  sort  as  had  for  its  end  the 
advancement  of  a  Tital,  practical  Christian- 
ity. These  traits  of  his  character  we  lean 
from  his  sermons,  which  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  fifdi  volmne  of  the  BenedtetiDe 
edition  of  Angnstin,  partly  ni  the  collectioos 
of  the  chnrch  fathers,  and  in  part  have 
been  published  by  Baloz.  A  complete  col- 
lection, critkaUy  compiled,  of  these  ser^ 
mons,  conveying  so  much  important  infior* 
roation  respecting  the  character  of  C&aanns 
and  his  times — a  fact  to  which  the  authors 
of  the  hist  lit  de  U  France  refer — still  re- 
mains a  desideratum.  He  is  to  be  raided 
along  with  those  other  men  who  knew  how 
to  assuage  by  the  glowing  seal  of  Christian 
charity,  and  whatever  that  can  do,  even  the 
physioil  distress  of  those  times  of  desola- 
tion. See  his  biomphy  by  a  discqile,  at 
Om  a7th of  AqgwtA Um Afltis  ^ 
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this  whole  matter  was  set  in  agitation  anew,  proceeded  from  two  other 
quarters. 

The  work  of  Fanstus  of  Rhegiom  had  found  its  way  among  the  foreign 
clergy  residing  at  Constantinople,  where  it  created  a  lively  sensation,  — 
some  condemning,  others  defending  it.  Certain  monks  from  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  Black  sea,  (Scythian  monks,  as  they  were 
called)  who  sought  to  establish  their  authority  everywhere  as  zealous 
champions  of  orthodoxy,  fiercely  assailed  this  work  also.  This  was 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justin,  in  520,  and  at  that  time  Jus- 
tinian and  Yitalian,  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs,  took  a 
lively  part  in  this  as  in  all  other  doctrinal  disputes.  They  induced  iiie 
North-African  bishop  Possessor,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  to  pro- 
pose the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  question,  to  the  Roman  bishop  Hor- 
misdas.  The  latter  replied  to  the  question  with  a  freedom  of  spirit 
and  moderation,  the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  a  bishop  of 
Rome ;  whether  the  fact  was,  that  these  qualities,  which  did  not  so 
eminently  characterize  him  in  other  relations,  were  the  cause  of  his 
conduct,  or  that  he  acted  according  to  the  policy  of  Roman  bishops, 
who  were  never  willing  to  oflfend  any  important  doctrinal  party.  This 
author  —  he  declared  —  did  not  belong  to  the  class,  whom  men  regarded 
as  fathers  of  the  faith.^  But  men  should  treat  him  as  they  should  every 
other  ecclesiastical  writer ;  that  is,  adopt  whatever  he  taught  whicn 
agreed  with  pure  doctrine,  and  reject  whatever  was  at  variance  with  it. 
There  was  but  one  foundation,  on  which  every  solid  structure  should  be 
erected ;  each  must  take  heed  for  himself,  and  see  whether  he  built 
upon  this  foundation  what  was  valuable  or  worthless.  Nor  was  it  a 
censurable  thing  to  peruse  writings  in  which  errors  were  to  be  found. 
All  that  deserved  rebuke,  was,  when  men  sought  to  propagate  those 
errors.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a  laudable  diligence,  when  men 
searched  through  many  writings,  and  following  the  maxim  of  Paul,  ex- 
amined all  things,  and  held  fast  that  which  is  good.  Often  times  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  that  by 
which  opponents  might  be  refuted.^  For  the  rest,  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  various  writings  of  Augustin,  and  especially  his  tracts  addressed 
to  Hilary  and  Prosper,  were  regarded  as  models  of  orthodoxy  in  respect 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  free-will,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
transmit  to  Constantinople  specific  articles  on  these  points,  which  repre- 
sented the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church,  and  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  church  archives.^  Those  monks,  however,  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop ;  it  seemed  to  them 
a  self-contradiction,  to  make  Augustin's  writings  a  rule  of  the  pure  doc- 
trine concerning  grace,  and  yet  not  condemn  the  work  of  Faustus,  which 

^  Qnos  in  anctoritate  patrom  recipit  exttr  nitint ;   sed  seqaentes.     Qnod  si  ita  non 

men  catholicse  iidei.  esset,  nnnqnam  doctor  ille  gendom  acqii!** 

^  Nee  iiDfirobatur  diligentia  per  mnlta  yisset  nuntiare  tldelibas:  Omnia  probata, 

diacnrrens ;  scd  animus  averitate  declinans.  qnod  bonnm  est,  tenete. 

8spe  do  his  nccessaria  providetur,  de  qui-  '  In  scriniis  ecclesiasticis  expressa  Capit- 

bos  ipsi  semnii  convincantur,  instmctio,  nee  nla.    Perhaps  those  capitola  joined  with 

Titio  dari  potest  noase  quod  fogias;  atque  tha  decretals  of  Coelestin. 
ideo  Dcm  legeataa  iDcoagrna  in  catoani  ve- 
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was  oiqpoMd  to  them.    Thej  had  ihe  boUbMS  to  mito  wthgnlt 

warmth  against  the  decretals  of  the  Bomaa  bishop^  not  bei^g  aUa  Is 
perauade  themsekesy  as  thej  pveteadad,  lliat  ikij  9^J  papoeaded 
nom  huDt 

Thej  sent  the  work  of  Faostos  to iheae laihoiia  who  kad  baeadimi 
from  liiorth  Africa,  at  whose  head  stood  FolgaiitiiiB,  hialNip  «f  Baspe, 
and  asked  them  to  sigoify  their  agreement  with  the  dootanea^i^oaBasd 
bj  themselves,  relative  to  this  ai^  to  anoUier  sdbieei.  RJgwitinB  was 
ihas  led  to  write  several  woriu  in  lefbtalioii  of  nf mi-FirlManiwn  _  sad 
in  defence  of  the  system  of  Augostin,  in  which  ha  ezplamiad  aad  w^ 
fi>lded  the  latter  with  loj^cal  oonsistenoy.  Moreover,  in  doisg  tfaJs,  hs 
carefully  avoided  the  harsh  pcnnts  of  the  Predeatinatiaa  view  of  tte 
natter.  He  severely  censored  those  who  talked  of  a  predertioaitum  to 
sin.  He  spoke  indeed  of  a  two-fold  predestination,  (prsedestinatio  da- 
plez ;)  but  by  this  he  understood  eiUier  the  election  to  eternal  hapfa- 
ness  ot  those  who  were  good  by  the  ^puoe  of  God,  or  the  prodeatma- 
tvm  of  those  who  w^re  nnners  by  their  own  choice,  to  deserved  pui- 
ishment 

In  the  south  of  France,  also,  this^ubject  was  ajptated  anew ;  aad  a 
synod  held  at  Orange,  (Araosio)  in  529,  confirmed  a  scheme  of  doe- 
trine  drawn  up  by  the  bishop  C»sarius  of  Aries,  by  whom  Ae  doctrine 
of  grace  was  expounded  in  opponition  to  SemhPelagianiwn  aa  wdl  as  to 
Pelagianism  ;  uid  hence  also  the  doctrine  of  prevenient  graoe,  as  the 
cause  of  even  the  first  motions  of  all  goodness,  in  the  striiet  sense  of 
Augustin.  No  man — it  was  asserted  among  o^er  things— has  any- 
thing which  can  strictly  be  called  his  own,  but  falsehood  and  an.  But 
whatever  of  truth  or  goodness  man  possesses,  flows  from  that  fountain, 
after  which  we  must  thirst  in  this  wilderness,  that  quickened  and 
revived  by  some  drops  from  it,  we  may  not  feunt  by  the  way.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  genuine  Augustinian  doctrine,  it  was  affirmed  that  man 
could  not  have  preserved  himself  even  in  bis  original  condition  without 
Gt>d's  assistance.  Conformably  to  the  mild,  pious  spirit  of  Csasarios, 
tiiis  council  declared  strongly  against  the  PredestinatiJEm  extravagances, 
in  such  expressions  as  the  following :  ^  That  God's  power  has  predesti- 
nated certain  individuals  to  sin,  we  not  only  do  not  believe,  but  if  theie 
are  any  who  are  inclined  to  believe  a  doctrine  so  monstrous,  we  con- 
demn them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence."  A  foUovring  council  confirmed 
these  decrees ;  and  also  the  Roman  bishop,  Boniface  II,  gave  ihem  his 

S probation,  and  in  the  letter  relating  to  them,  he  hunself  declared 
%t  those  were  oi&hoots  of  Pelagianism  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
prevenient  grace  to  be  the  cause  of  faith,  but  con^dered  that  to  be  a 
work  of  the  corrupted  nature,  which,  however,  could  only  be  a  work  of 
Christ.! 

Thus  had  the  Augustinian  scheme  of  doctrine  concermng  grace  as 
{he  operating  cause  of  all  goodness  obtained  the  victory,  on  wis  side 
also,  over  Semi-Pelagianism.    But  still,  the  predominant  practical 

^  Ut  ad  Chriitum  non  credant  Dei  l>ene-    torn,  anctorem  oottra  fidei  dicanl  wf^ 
Mo,  ted  natone  Teniri,  et  ipsiut  natoFis    eue  qnam  Qimtiini 
I  booimiqaodAdnpeooRtoiMeGitiirdepcaTft- 
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Chmtiaa  tendency  of  those  from  whom  this  yictorj  proceeded  in  South- 
ern France,  was  uie  caase  that  among  these  articles  notliing  was  estal^ 
lished  on  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace ; 
while  also  at  Rome  there  would  perhaps  be  an  aversion  to  express  pro- 
positions which  were  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  so  many. 
This  latter  result  of  the  controversies  was  important  in  its  influence 
on  the  succeeding  times ;  for  thus  it  could  happen,  that  many,  although 
ihej  received  the  prevailing  scheme  of  grace,  yet  on  account  of  the 
practical  objections  in  their  own  religious  and  moral  feelings,  avoided 
expressing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  which  had  not 
been  in  so  many  words  established  by  any  public  determinations  of 
doctrine. 

On  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Oriental  church,  these  con* 
troversies  peculiar  to  the  West  had  but  little  influence,  and  they 
excited  but  little  interest,  except  where  more  importance  came  to  be 
attached  to  them  on  account  of  their  connection  with  other  disputes,  as 
in  &e  case  of  the  proceedings  with  Nestorius.  Theodore  of  Mopsues- 
tia  alone  seems  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  these  controvendeai 
and  his  participation  in  them  can  be  rightly  understood  and  judged, 
only  when  considered  with  reference  to  his  peculiar  views  of  human 
nature,  wWch  were  closely  connected  with  his  whole  system  of  doctrine. 
And  here  we  have  to  lament  that  no  information,  except  of  the  most 
vague  and  indefinite  character,  has  reached  us  respecting  his  outward 
relations  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  question. 

Julian  of  Eclanum  refers  in  his  writings^  to  his  agreement  with 
Theodore.  He  took  pains  to  visit  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  system  of  faith.  Theodore  himself  wrote  a  work,  which 
was  manifestly  directed  against  the  advocates  of  Augustin's  system  — 
<<  against  those  who  affirmed  that  men  sinned  from  nature  and  not  with 
design."  ^  This  work,  as  it  should  seem,  was  pointed  especially  against 
Jerome,  whom  Theodore  represents  as  the  author  of  that  whole  new, 
blasphemous  system,  according  to  which,  things  were  asserted  of  the 
divine  Being,  which  could  not  possibly  be  conceived  to  be  so,  even  in 
men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  uprightness.  Jerome,  who  resided  at 
Bethlehem,  might  be  far  better  known  by  him  than  Augustin,  who  lived 
at  so  great  a  distance  ;  and  hence  he  ascribes  the  spread  of  all  these 
doctrines  to  the  influence  of  Jerome  on  the  Western  church.^ 

1  Marios  Mercator,  in  his  tract  on  the  97)  says,  that  Theodore's  work  was  aimed 

^rmbolnm  Theodori  Mopsuesteni,  says,  in  aprninst  Augustin,  and  a  good  deal  which 

the  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  the  reader,  Theodore  said  against  his  opponents,  a^ 

that  Julian  in  his   writings  bestows    un-  cording  to  the  citations  of  Mercator  in  his 

bounded    praise   on    Theodore.    lie  may  second  excerpt,  f.  103,  mav  beyond  question 

have  done  this  in  writings  that  are  lost  5  but  appl^  very  properly  to  Augustin :  Quippe 

it  may  also  be  an  exaggeration.    In  what  qui  m  divinis  scripturis  nequaquam  fuerit 

itill  remains  to  us  of  the  writings  of  Julian,  cxercitatus,  nee  ab  infantia  jnxta  b.  Pauli 

there  is  but  one  passage  to  be  found  (in  An-  vocem  sacras  didicerit  iiteras  —  which  seems 

ffustin.  opus  imperfect  1.  ELI.  c.  Ill)  where  not  to  apply  so  well  to  Jerome,  who  at  so 

he  names  Theodore  along  with  Chrysostom  early  an  age  had  already  engaged  in  bibk- 

and  BasU  as  witnesses  of  the  truth.  cal  studies.    Sed  sive  de  scripturss  sensibus, 

*  Updc  Todf  Xtyovra^  fOatt  xai  oft  yv6/i^  sive  de  doemate  8«po  declamans,  multa 

fCToUiv  Toi^c  Avi^pCmovc.    Phot  cod.  177.  frequenter  inepta  de  ipsis  scriptaris  dog- 

'  Marius  Mercator  (opp.  ed.  Qamier,  f.  nuttUmsqae  piniimis  tmpnide&ter  depromp- 
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Tet  if  we  fonow  the  accoont  of  Muiia  Maroiftor,  Thtodkm,  li 
later  period,  must  have  altered  hit  viewa  on  dieae  diqmted  qwalkiia; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  was  member  of  the  rjniod  heU  in  CSIksiBy«tiiUBk 
the  aentenee  of  oondemnation  on  the  doctnnes  of  Julian  was  pnoooaDid 
after  his  departare.  But  it  ma^  be  asked  whefher,  and  mm  frr,  At 
aoooont  whicn  comes  from  so  passionate  an  ■n***^,  <^— ■  f  f  ^iwifidffiwm. 
It  is  very  possible  indeed  that  Theodore,  who  in  the  ooAseft  had  onhf 
danced  at  the  fiiet  that  Ihe  Pelagian  sjstem  was  oppoaed  to  that  ei 
Angustin,  and  in  this  respect  entiral^  aoeed  with  it,  after  Imving  be- 
come more  accnrately  acquamted  with  ttie  system  of  Jafian,  obaerfid 
many  pomts  of  difference  between  his  own  doctrinal  scheme  and  the 
Pelican,  as  in  bet  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  redempticm  in  the 
two  systems  constitated  an  essential  cUfbrence  between  tnem ;  yet  it 
may  still  be  a  question  whether,  conudering  the  very  imperfect  Imowt 
edge  which  Theodore  could  have  had  respecting  the  mode  ci  treating 
doctrinal  subjects  in  the  Western  church,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  become 
dearly  aware  of  this  difierence.  The  afiinity  as  well  as  the  disagree- 
ment between  tiie  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  of  Theodore  will  be  readily 
seen  from  a  brief  statement  of  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  Anthro- 
pology of  tiie  latter. 

Theodore  ascribed  to  man  the  most  important  place  in  the  er^dntion 
of  the  uniTerse.  He  was  to  be  the  representative  and  revealer  of  God 
for  the  entire  sjnritual  and  sensible  creation,  the  common  bcmd  uniti^ 
both  worlds ; — a  theory  in  which  Theodore  approximated  neatly  to  tiie 
doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  from  which  otherwise  he  was  so  &r  removed. 
After  having  sought,  in  lus  exposition  of  (Genesis,  to  refute  the 


•it :  nam  potenti«  motni  nallam  contra  to  the  report  of  Mercator,  admits  Torj  «iO 

•Inebat  effari;  sed  tantnmmodo  tadti,  qui  of  being  applied  to  Jerome;  nav,  *  {good 

divinanun  scriptoraram  habebant  notitiam,  deal,  consiaoring  the  jXMition  held  by'Dieo- 

detrahebant    Then  concerning  the  present  dore,  admits  better  or  being  applied  to  him 

diipnt^  point:  Novissime  vero  in  banc  than  to  Aognstin.     For  wb<Mi  Theodovt 

dogmatis  excidit  noritatem  est    But,  still,  speaks  of  absurd  opinions  which  that  indi- 

it  maj  be  certainly  gathered  from  the  notice  vidoal  had  taken  pains  to  cirralate  even 

of  the  contents  of  the  work  in  Photins,  cod.  before   this   controrersr,  it  maj  w«Q  be 

177,  that  the  book  was  aimed  against  Je-  doabted.  whether  he  could  hare  learned  so 

fome,  whom  he  calls  Aram.    In  this  book  much  in  this  respect  with  regard  to  Angus- 

he  reiy  unjustly  objects  to  Jerome  the  Hfth  tin.    On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  Je- 

flOspel  invented  by  him,  (the  gospel  of  the  rome,  who  often,  for  example,  fMlowed  the 

Naiarenes,  which  he  translate ;)  his  con-  allegorical  expositions  of  Origen,  he  mi^bt 

tampt  of  the  ancient  Greek  translators  of  Tery  early  have  learnt  a  good  deal  which 

die  Old  Testament,  and  his  own  new  trans-  would  appear  singular  enough    to   hhn, 

kttSon,  undertaken  without  any  knowle<lge  induced  from  his  own  point  of  view.    What 

of  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  he  says  respecting  the  despotic  inflnenoe  of 

the  influence  of  earthly-minded  Jews.    It  the  person,  applies  verv  well  to  the  relation 

it  possible,  indeed,  to  reconcile  the  discrep-  In  which  Jerome  stood  with  those  around 

ADcy  between  Marius  Mercator  and  Photins,  him.    And  though  Jerome  had  for  many 

by  supposing  the  work  was  aimed  at  one  years  been  engaged  in  biblical  studies,  yet 

and  the  same  time  against  Augustin  and  the  Syrian,  who  was  bom  in  a  conntry 

•ffamst  Jerome.    But,  according  to  Photins,  where  the  bible  constituted  the  foondatioa 

Tneodore  represented  Jerome  as  being  the  of  the  earliest  training,  might  be  very  likdy 

inventor  of  this  blasphemous  system ;  and  to  make  this  objection  to  him,  espe<ially  as 

be  traced  the  spread  of  it  in  tfie  Western  he  evidently  wrote  in  a  violent  passion,  and 

dinrch  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  even,  according  to  the  quotations  of  Photins, 

of  Jerome,  which  were   there   cirenlatea.  actually  allowed  himself  in  so  many  unjust 

And  now  on  more  accurate  examination  it  accnsatkmt,  groonded  in  tlm  penrerwm  o' 

#Bt  bn  fcmod,  that  wlutt  he  nya,  aooordiog  (acts. 
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explanations  gtven  of  the  image  of  Ood  in  man,  as  partial  and  &iling 
to  exhaost  the  whole  subject,  he  approves  of  this  one  view  as  embrao* 
ing  tlie  whde,  namely,  that  man,ias  in  fact  the  very  notion  of  an  imagr 
implies,  was  destined  to  manifest  God,  who  was  represented  by  him  aa 
by  BXk  image,  to  the  entire  creation  —  a  pregnant  idea,  which  it  must 
be  allowed  he  in  part  reduced  too  much  within  the  province  and  caloch 
lations  of  tiie  understanding  judging  by  sense :  ^^  Just  as  a  monarch,'', 
said  he,  ^^  after  having  built  a  great  city,  and  embellished  it  with  many 
and  various  works,  when  the  whole  is  completed,  causes  a  great  and 
magnificent  image  of  himself  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
that  its  builder  may  thereby  be  known  —  and  as  all  the  inhabitants 
must  honor  this  image  in  order  thereby  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
founder,  so  tiie  Creator,  after  he  had  embellished  the  world  with  his 
manifold  works,  finally  produced  man  as  his  own  image,  to  bind  together 
all  the  works  of  creation  by  their  common  reference  to  man's  advan* 
tage.     The  elements,  the  starry  host,  and  the  invisible  powers,  Heb. 
1  :  14,  work  together  for  the  service  of  man.     Thus  man  was  to  form 
the  common  bond  of  union  for  the  whole  universe.     Both  worlds  are 
knit  into  fellowship  by  the  union  of  soul  and  body."  ^    Also  in  his  conh 
mentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  recently  published,  Theodore 
expresses  the  view :  '^  that  Ood  formed  man  with  a  view  of  uniting  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  in  one,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  pledge  of 
harmony  in  tiie  universe.   For  the  visible  serves  to  promote  his  advan- 
tage, as  we  learn  from  experience  itself ;  but  the  spiritual  powers 
preside  over  the  sensible,  guiding  them  so  as  to  promote  our  advantage.^ 
From  the  position  held  by  man  as  (Sod's  image  in  the  universe,  he  est 
plains  the  different  relations  of  the  angels  to  man.     In  like  manner  aa 
the  servants  of  the  king  pay  all  honor  and  respect  to  his  image,  but  the 
insurgents  endeavor  to  tear  it  down,  so  the  angels  maintain  this  differ^ 
ent  bearing  towards  God's  image  in  man.^    But,  although  man  was  ftu> 
nished  by  God  with  all  the  requisite  fistculties  for  attaining  and  accom' 
plishing  this  high  destination,  as,  for  example,  with  reason  and  free-will ; 
yet  still,  he  was  not  directly  adequate  to  accomplish  it.     Human  nature, 
furnished  with  these  faculties,  must,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  be 
able  rightly  to  employ  them,  be  interpenetrated  by  a  principle  o£ 
divine  life.     As  when  left  to  itself  it  is  exposed,  since  it  is  a  finite 
nature,  to  fickleness  and  change,  it  must  first  be  raised  above  itself  by 
means  of  communion  with  God  ;  — ^its  spiritual  and  moral  powers  must 
first  receive  thereby  an  unchangeable  direction.    And  from  man  tiuQ 
new  unchangeable  direction  was  to  pass  over  to  the  whole  spiritual  ere* 
ation.     Th^ore  supposed  generally,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 

^  See  J.  Phnopon.  de  creadone,  VT.  10  faivofuva,  6c  «^  ^f  ^re&ji  /ia»diiH>ftgp, 

■ad  1 7,  mnd  Tbeodoret  qnssst  in  Oenesin  L  'Efearaci  &  abrolg  al  v<fiiTtu  f6f«<r«  ^rpdc  td 

10.    It  if  erident  from  oomparing  the  pai-  jmv  Ct^^tfunf  ainU  kokwcol  Spioeleg.  Rom^ 

ngei  that  Theodoret  in  this  place  took  the  T.  IV.  ed.  Maji,  p.  527. 

greater  part  of  what  he  lajt  from  Theo-  *  01  ftev  eirvoovvrtc  irftKhn,  rs^  dey  irpo- 

*  BooXofuvof  etc  hf  rd,  ir6yra  owiffdoit    wXtipovct^  did  n^  ^ft»repaif  awifpiav,  h  di6^ 

iXifpw  Toif  nam- xpk^H^  fi^  Y^  <*br^  rd    iir^AfVirovrairMotoiy.  fhikfQO.  YLlO^ 
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two  periods  of  development  m  Ae  whtAb  epirilaal^eatiatt,  iii0  tktm» 
able  state  of  the  spintaal  creation  kft  to  itsdi^  and  the  nMha^gsaUe* 
ness  of  the  spiritual  creation  interpenetnted  bj  a  dime  principle  of 
life.^  Heiioe,  at  the  first  stage,  the  ^)peaiaDoe  of  mnal  era,  (&e  pro- 
bation to  which  bemgs  are  subjected  in  their  mutabSi^,)  noi  aierebf  ia 
the  hnmaa  nature,  bat  also  m  the  hi^ier  worid  of  spinti.*  It  wasint 
thronglh  Christ  that  hnman*  nature  was  to  be  ezamd  to  thftt  nonditina 
cf  imperishable,  immutable  £rine  fife ;— -it  was  fintflumi^  Him,  ia- 
deed,  that  the  image  of  God  in  human  nature  was  to  beeooM  nalised 
in  its  fullest  extent.  The  first  man,  therefbve,  oonU  pnasesi  no  piorwi 
aence  in  this  respect.  He  was  bj  Us  own  nature  created  mortal— aa 
Theodore  endearored  to  demons&ate  firom  the  essential  nature  of  tiis 
human  organism ;  but  still  God  threatened  the  &nt  manSrith  deaA, 
an&  placed  befi)re  him  death  in  connection  with  sin,  because  this  was 
a  wholesome  and  salutary*  thin^  for  man's  discipline.  The  omnisaeat 
God  would  not  otiierwise  have  given  him  a  command  which  he  finreknew 
tl»t  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep.  But  he  penmtted  sm,  because  he 
knew,  that  this  would  in  the  end  redound  to  man's  salvation.  He  {oo^ 
eeeded  with  man,  like  the  wisest  and  most  affectionate  fiither,  accord- 
ing  to  a  deejay  laid  scheme  of  education.  He  would  lead  him,  by  Um- 
aeff,  to  the  consdousness  of  his  own  weakness.  He  would  cause  him 
to  come,  of  himself,  to  perceive  that  in  hb  then  moral  state  he  was 
unfitted  to  sustain  an  immortal  eadstenoe,  and  that  this  would  not  make 
hfan  happy.  For  this  reason  death  was  announced  to  man  by  Ood  aa 
tiie  punishment  for  his  disoboiUenoe,  althou^  God  by  no  means  first 
suspended  death  over  human  nature  as  the  punishment  c^  sin ;  but 
from  the  beginning  had  created  it  mortal.  Man  was  in  the  first  fdaoe 
to  become  acquamted  with  virtue  and  learn  to  practice  it  by  sei^ 
development  in  the  practical  antagonism  between  ^>od  and  evil.^ 

Theodore  compares  the  state  of  the  first  man,  who  must  be  led,  by 
means  of  a  law  given  to  him,  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  wim 
the  state  of  all  his  posterity,  to  whom  laws  have  been  given  for  tiie  same 
reason.  He  compares  the  dn  of  Adam  with  the  sins  committed  by  his 
posterity  in  the  transgression  of  the  law.  *^  The  example  of  Adam," 
save  he,  ^^  serves  to  make  clearly  apparent  tiie  nature  of  the  law.  He 
nught  have  partaken  freely  of  all  the  firnits,  had  there  not  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  a  law  of  abstinence ;  and  it  was  no  rin  for  him  to  wish 
to  partake  of  that  particular  firuit  with  the  rest :  but  when  he  received 
a  law  bidding  him  to  abstain  firom  eating  that  firuit,  the  deure  of  which 
however  was  within  him,  and  when  he  was  restnuned  by  the  law,  ance 
he  held  it  a  sin  to  eat  of  what  was  forbidden, — in  this,  an  found  a 

1  Ap.  liftriiim  Mercatorem  Excerpt  f.  *  Yid.  Cctenft  Kioepboii,  L  t  96.    "On 

100.    Qnod  placidt  Deo,  hoc  erat  in  dnot  r^  dv^D^  fii^  rdr  6af&puKw  ffrpnci^^olTd 

•tfttni  diTidere  aneattinun;  nnmn  qudem,  T6ijjpfftaTo»tippevQC»alnd^^lLnf6e$jafv0Bf, 

M.  prssens  est,  in  qno  matalnUa  omnia  h  ry  6tn>^fia  r^  mudonmiav  c^^  ui  k 

not;  altemm  aatem,  qai  fatonis  eit,  cum  np^r^r  Smvifftevmr  6en  ^i  /ihr  vXaatc  ^7» 

nmoTam  omnim  ad  immntabilitatem  timna-  ft&a^  v^  i^v^r^  pUft  ^  dl  r^  ivroX^r  66mc 

inret  ical  rd  airrt^cwtiov  npoeyOftpoat  mai  Must  Tf 

'  He  leKmed  to  Tena  mnltoliei  decem  7*^  tQv  aOdaiperu¥  iyCnrvp  t^  upofoflv 

mQUa  dwBOBUBi,  in  wliich  apoorfphal  book  m^  rd  1%  d»frofyiuy  Wftfipo^  Uait», 
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fboi-hold,  inasmuch  as  the  law  resiaramed  from  eating,  but  Adam  would 
not  look  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  law,  but  believed  the  words  of  iim 
tempter,  and  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the  desire  of  eating.  And 
not  only  was  this  occasion  of  sin  to  him,  but  we  also  may  learn  from  it, 
that  it  does  not  become  us  to  follow  the  enticements  of  our  desires."  ^ 
This  passage  deserves  notice,  as  dearly  showing  how  Theodore  coih 
eeived  of  the  origin  of  the  first  sin  wholly  after  the  analogy  of  eveir 
other  sin  taking  place  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  It 
18  a  characteristic  exemplification  of  that  mode  of  apprehension  by  the 
understanding  after  the  notices  of  sense  and  experience,  which  was 
combined  with  his  systematizing  spirit.  So  he  says  concerning  the  n^* 
eessity  of  the  law  in  the  present  life,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of 
discrimination  within  us  is  excited  and  called  forth,  since  we  learn  what 
we  have  to  shun  and  what  we  have  to  do,  so  that  even  the  reason 
within  us  is  active  :  ^  ^^  Without  the  law,  there  conld  be  no  such  thin^ 
as  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil ;  we  should,  like  the  irrationiS 
brutes,  do  whatever  immediately  occurred  to  us."  ^  Death,  in  the  case 
of  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  he  describes  as  the  punishment  of  each 
one's  own  sin ;  as  in  commenting  on  Bom.  5  :  13,  where  he  says : 
*^  Death  becomes  master  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  sinned ;  for 
although  Adam's  sin  was  not  the  same  in  kind  with  the  sins  of  other 
men,  yet  the  others  have  not  been  exempted  from  death,  but  in  what- 
soever way  they  may  have  sinned,  they  have  received  on  this  account 
the  sentence  of  death :  for  death  was  not  threatened  as  the  penalty  of 
that  particular  sin,  but  as  the  pimishment  for  all  sin."  ^  The  mortal 
body  under  the  dominion  of  sensuous  wants  he  regarded  as  the  source 
of  many  temptations  to  sin.  In  this  sense,  he  explains  the  words  in 
Bom.  6  :  21,  that  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death.^  Thus  he  explains  the 
passage  in  Bom.  5  :  18  :  ^'  As  Adam's  sin  made  the  rest  of  mankind 
mortal,  and  thereby  inclined  to  sin,  so  Christ  has  bestowed  on  us  the 
resurrection,  so  that  we  might  live  in  perfect  righteousness  in  an  im- 
mortal nature  free  from  all  sin."  ^  Understanding  the  creation  (^Ktiait) 
in  Bom.  8  :  19,  as  referring  to  the  angels  who  became  estranged  from 
man  by  sin,  and  reconciled  with  him  again  by  the  redemption,  he  says : 
^^  When,  by  the  pronounciation  of  the  sentence,  Adam  became  mortal, 
the  soul  became  separate  from  the  body,  and  the  union  of  the  creation 
into  one  whole,  which  was  to  be  brought  about  through  man,  was  di»- 
Bolved,^  the  higher  spirits  were  disturbed,  and  they  were  not  friendly 
to  us,  since  we  were  the  guilty  cause  of  so  great  an  evil.  But  when, . 
in  the  process  of  time^  men,  continually  degenerating,  drew  down  on 

1  Cominent  in  ep.  ad  Romaii.  p.  516.  d^'  (mip  iv  iiftapravov  6iru0iA^irvre  nA  iha^ 

s  'On  (ba/coMJf  uatv  Kara  rdv  fmpSvra  orov  Hfv  iuvd^aoiv  idi^avn  friarrec  ob  y^ 

plo¥  vofUMC  no^revofttBar  i^  Ctv  ^  Ififvroc  i%   TOtaade    dfjaprlac   rtfiupia  6  i^avaroc 

ivoKivdm  dtoKpufiff  rraiSevofihuv    uv    li  dpurrai^  iiXX^  kooik  dfioprjac.    L.  C.  p.  504« 

htixto^ai  KoX  i.  icoidv  rrpoe^KBU  &are  Katrd  *  Me<^ova  nepl  rd  dftofnavetv  poni^  dvtfnl 

^fBTYUcdv  kv  riidv  hepybv  dvat,  yryovoreg  koxjinofuv,    L.  c.  p.  500. 

»L.c.p.517.  •L.c 

riac  «^  TO  re  rov  kdafi  koI  tuv  Xoaeiiv    fioe  w i^riowc diMero,    Hep. 528. 
i^pununffBiawnvyeyivaewUT^olXoiwoi^  .^. 
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iihemBelvefl  the  sentence  of  death,'  thej  despaired  of  ns,  and  oooottved 
a  great  hatred  towards  ns.  Hence,  moreover,  thej  were  onwiUmg  to 
do  any  more  for  oar  help,  turning  their  baoka  npon  as  as  aEena*  ¥niat 
took  place  after  this  ?  The  Lord  annoanced  to  them,  that  he  would 
work  oat  oar  restoration,  awaken  as  and  make  as  immortal ;  io  that 
they  need  not  fear  any  change  and  dissolatioa  of  the  common  bond  rf 
the  creation.  Thus  tney  were  once  more  made  joyfhl,  when  they  re- 
ceived this  promise  ;  when  they  learned  that  divine  grace  woald  heal 
the  evil  brought  about  by  our  guilt,  and  abundantly  restore  to  as  what 
we  had  lost  by  our  own  fault ;  that  then  the  common  bond  of  the  ani> 
verse  would  never  again  be  dissolved,  and  the  harmony  of  ereatioD 
would  remain  indestructibie.  And  in  this  hope — says  he-^-tiiey  were 
ready  to  do  anything  for  us."  ^  If  we  took  all  this  in  an  isolated  man> 
ner,  and  without  reference  to  its  connection  irith  the  whole  system,  we 
should  not  perceive  here  that  Theodore  entertained  any  peculiar  views, 
diflfering  from  those  which  generally  prevailed,  on  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  death. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  anthropology  of  Theodore,  it  is  plain, 
that  in  contending  against  the  system  of  Augustin,  he  must  have  coin> 
dded  in  many  points  with  the  Pela^ans ;  and  in  general,  it  may  be 
said  diat  many  points  of  coincidence  are  to  be  found  in  their  respective 
doctrines  of  human  nature.  There  were  the  same  views  of  the  original 
weakness  of  man's  nature,  of  the  consequences  of  the  first  ran,  of  man's 
inalienable  freedom  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  constraining  grace 
and  of  predestination.  But  the  great  difference  between  the  (wo  sys- 
tems was  this; — that  in  the  Pelagian,  the  doctrine  of  a  redemption 
and  of  a  Redeemer  had  no  foothold  whatever,  while  in  Theodore's  system 
it  had  a  thoroughly  essential  one,  and  indeed  constituted  the  centrsl 
point  of  the  system.  Human  nature,  nay,  the  nature  of  all  created 
spirits,  is,  according  to  this  system,  so  constituted  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  could  no  otherwise  than  by  a  redemption  attain  to  its  final  desti- 
nation. Only  in  the  system  of  Theodore,  the  Redeemer  does  not,  as  in 
that  of  Augustin,  appear  preeminently  as  the  restorer  of  corrupted 
nature,  but  as  the  author  of  a  new  creation  in  the  world  of  men  and  of 
S{nrits,  whereby  the  ori^nal  creation  is  raised  to  a  higher  development, 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fimte  nature.  Grace  appears  here, 
not  so  much  to  heal  and  restore  nature,  as  to  exalt  and  to  ennoble  it 
Hence  Theodore  could,  without  any  mention  of  original  sin,  clium  for 
children  also  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  in  order  that  tiieir  natures  might 
be  brought  to  share  in  those  blessings  which  can  flow  only  from  this 
fellowship  of  divine  life  with  him.  With  this  idea  was  intimately  con- 
nected, indeed,  his  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  person  of  Christ, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  Hence,  according  to  his  theory,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  as  in  that  of  all  men  and  of  the  whole  creation,  that 

^'Eiria^tyyov  iavroic  rov   ^avarov   t^        *Kal  fih'"6  ko^^XoB  aihfSeofiOC  dtaXww 

inr6^(Tiv.    This  \a  intended  to  expreM  the  Mffuav  hnSfxofitvo^  rov  \oumi\  fuvti  it 

peitistcncy  with  which  they  ever  contiQaed  ipp^xrof  Koi  ry  Kriaei  vpdf  iavr^  if  aJUa 

to  make  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  the  L.  c.  j>.  529. 
death  which  had  been  once  pnmoimoed  on 
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refinement  and  elevation  of  nature  which  was  to  be  first  folfiQed  in 
him,  must  be  conditioned  on  the  antecedent  free  development  of  that 
nature.  And  in  this  view  of  the  work  of  redemption,  as  being  preemi* 
nentlj  a  new  ennobling  creation,  not  a  healing  of  corruption,  Theodore 
may  in  fact  have  secured  a  point  of  union  and  sympathy  generallr 
between  himself  and  what  belonged  peculiarlv  to  the  Oriental  church 
doctrine,  which  in  his  system  was  only  more  oistinctly  set  forth  in  op- 
position to  other  modes  of  apprehension,  and  placed  on  a  more  system- 
atic foundation  in  connection  with  his  whole  doctrine  of  human  nature. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  also  noticeable,  that  while  Theodore  so  zeal> 
ously  contended  against  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  causality  of  evil,  and  so 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  a  self-determining  freedom  as 
the  condition  of  all  development  in  the  spiritual  wodd,  still  his  princi> 
pie  led  him  to  regard  sin  as  a  necessary  transition  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  world,  while  an  ultimate  universal  destruction  c£ 
sin  by  the  reaemption  was  at  the  same  time  grounded  in  that  system ; 
which  last  result,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Theodore  did  in  fict  actu- 
ally express  with  clear  consciousness. 

From  the  Antiochian  school  proceeded  Chrj^stom ;  who  differed, 
however,  from  his  early  friend  Theodore,  in  possessing  a  spirit  more 
practical  than  systematic  ;  and  this  difference  had  also  an  influence 
especially  on  his  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrines  of  which 
we  are  here  speaking.  We  find  in  him  that  form  of  doctrine  which 
chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Oriental  church,  and  which  sprung  up  there  at 
the  same  point  of  time  when  the  Pelagian  controversy  broke  forth  in  the 
West.  But  his  mild,  predominantly  practical  and  feebly  systematizing 
spirit,  which  was  strongly  disinclined  to  all  stiff  and  harsh  extremeSi 
could  also  most  readily  blend  with  the  Oriental  mode  of  apprehension 
and  genially  work  upon  it.  The  whole  peculiarity  of  his  character, 
the  course  of  his  life  and  training,  would  of  themselves  necessarily  keep 
him  at  a  distance  from  the  system  of  Augustin.  His  Christian  life  and 
character  had  not  been  the  result  of  any  such  violent  crisis  as  we 
observed  in  the  case  of  Augustin  ;  but  from  his  early  youth  it  had  har- 
moniously developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  a  profound  study  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  of  pious  friends  and  associates  surrounding  him 
with  a  gentie  atmosphere  of  Christian  excitement.  By  a  constantly 
applied  and  earnest  self-discipline  in  zealous  efforts  to  attain  to  the  ideal 
of  Christian  holiness,  as  well  as  by  incorporating  the  holy  scriptures 
into  his  inner  life,  and  learning  to  understand  them  by  means  of  a 
rich  inward  experience,  by  all  this  he  was  preserved  from  the  one-sided 
views  of  the  Pelagian  anthropology.  He  had  come  to  learn  from  his 
own  inward  experience,  as  well  as  from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  scripture, 
what  the  essential  nature  is  of  that  divine  principle  of  fife  which  reno* 
vates  man's  nature.  The  study  of  the  ancients,  and  his  own  free, 
gentle  and  amiable  temper,  however,  had  also  impelled  him  to  search 
after  all  the  scattered  rays  of  relationship  to  God  in  man's  nature 
while  yet  unrenewed,  and  to  embrace  them  with  love  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  Charity,  the  predominant  element  in  his  heart, 
caused  that  he  also,  in  contempliUing  the  course  oi  development  of 
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boman  nature  from  the  beginning,  shoold  look  upon  the  whole,  duefly 
firom  that  pomt  of  view  which  led  him  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  patenal 
disciplinary  love ;  and  to  this  he  folt  compelled  to  subordinate  pnmtife 
justice.  The  sincere  and  lively  feeling  ci  the  need  of  redemptkiii, 
which  proceeded  in  his  case  from  the  depths  of  the  Christiaa  spint,  kd 
him  to  recogiuze  the  importance  of  the  aootrine  concerning  grace ;  but 
his  strong  feeling  of  moral,  firee  self-determination  impelled  him,  too,  to 
«et  a  high  value  on  the  free-will  of  man,  as  a  neeeasarj  conditiaii  of  aB 
the  operations  of  grace.  A  Christian  stoicism,  pervaded  and  ennoUed, 
however,  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  xnoet  intimately  oonjomed 
with  Christian  huiniUtj,  animated  and  inspired  him.  £1rm  and  deephr 
rooted  in  him  was  the  conviction,  to  wUch  he  remained  tme  under  w 
trials  and  suiferings,  and  which  formed  the  great  motto  of  his  life,  that  no 

Sower  could  injure  that  man  who  did  not  wrong  himself,  did  not  aban- 
on  and  betray  his  own  highest  interests. 
It  appeared  to  the  moral  seal  of  Chrysostom,  an  object  of  the  hi^iest 
importance  to  deprive  man  of  every  ground  of  excuse  for  failing  to  pot 
forth  moral  efforts.  His  fields  of  practical  labor  at  Antioch  and  Cqo> 
stantinople  encouraged  and  promoted  in  him  this  bent  of  mind ;  for  in 
Ihese  great  cities  he  found  many  who,  in  the  weakness  of  homan  naton, 
in  the  power  of  Satan,  or  of  &te,  sought  grounds  of  ezcose  for  tlieir 
deficiences  in  practical  Christianity. 

These  motives,  from  within  and  from  without,  had  no  small  influence 
in  giving  direction  to  the  development  of  Chrysostom's  habit  of  though 
especially  on  these  subjects ;  and  with  his  peculiar  style  of  homitotie 
composition,  calculated  upon,  and  adapted  to,  immediate  practical 
needs,  his  mode  of  exhibiting  his  thoughts  and  views  depended  very 
much  on  the  predominant  interest  which  he  was  pursuing  for  the  mo 
ment.     His  essential  ideas  are  as  follows : 

''  The  first  man  lived  like  the  angels,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  blessed- 
ness  ;  —  hence  he  could  the  more  easily  lose  sight  of  his  dependence 
on  God.  God  gave  him  a  precept,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  dependence.  He  fell  by  his  own  moral  negligence.  As  he 
had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  undisturbed  ei\joyment  of  happ 
ness,  he  was  expelled  from  paradise,  for  his  own  profit,  that  so  he 
might  train  and  discipline  himself  in  conflict.  His  earlier  state  of  com- 
munion with  God,  in  a  life  exempt  from  pun  and  from  care,  was  a 
type  of  the  immortality  to  which  he  would  have  passed  without  a  strug- 
gle. But  now  his  body  became  mortal,  and  accessible  to  many  temp- 
tations to  sin."  ^  In  explaining  Romans  5  :  19,  Chrysostom  says : 
^^  This  passage  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  by  the  sin  of  one,  all 
became  sinners ;  but  that  the  condition  of  human  nature,  which  to 
the  first  man  was  a  punishment,  was  thus  transmitted  to  all  his  pos- 
terity. But  this  change  redounds  only  to  man's  profit,  if  he  is  not 
wanting  as  it  respects  his  ovm  will.  He  derives  therefrom  many  calls 
to  despise  things  perishable,  to  strive  after  those  that  are  heavenly,  — • 
many  opportunities  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  virtues. 

1  Antttheait  between  the  aOfta  &ifirr6»  tad  wadprAif,  and  the  oQ/ia  6wadec 
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The  examples  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  fdth  prove  this/'  And  accord- 
ing! jr  Chrjsostom  here  takes  occasion  to  express  his  favorite  maxim : 
if  ^e  but  wUly  not  only  death,  but  even  Satan  himself  shall  never  harm 
os.^  The  sinning  of  Adam  under  circumstances  so  well  adapted  to 
fiftcilitate  the  practice  of  goodness,  as  contrasted  with  the  good  actions 
of  others  performed  under  hard  conflicts,  he  often  brought  forward  as 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  so  constantly  present  to  his  mind,  that  every 
thing  depends  on  man's  will,  and  except  through  this,  nothing  from  with- 
out, whether  hurtful  or  helpful  to  him,  can  have  any  influence  upon  him. 

Ghrysostom  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  the  need  of 
redemption,  of  the  need  of  a  fellowship  of  life  with  Ghnst.  With  great 
emphasis  he  announced  the  truth,  which  he  found  in  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  heart,  that  justification,  by  which  he  understood 
not  merely  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  also  the  communication  of  that  more 
exalted  dignity  and  worth  which  far  transcended  the  powers  of  the 
limited  finite  nature,  by  means  of  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  was 
acquired,  not  by  any  merit  or  doing  on  the  part  of  man,  but  by  fid& 
alone  .^  In  the  eighth  homily  on  tibe  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
§  4,  he  says :  ^'  Christ  is  the  Head,  we  are  the  bodv.  Can  there  be 
anything  intervening  between  the  head  and  the  body  ?  He  is  the  vine, 
we  are  the  branches.  We  are  the  temple,  he  is  its  inhabitant.  He  is 
the  life,  we  are  the  living.  He  is  the  light,  we  are  the  enUghtened. 
All  this  points  to  union,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  least  intervening 
space."  But  he  felt  it  to  be  important  also,  to  set  everywhere  dis- 
tinctly forth,  that  to  believe  or  not  to  beUeve  depends  on  man's  sel& 
determination ;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  constraining  grace, 
not  conditioned  in  its  operations  on  the  peculiar  bent  of  man's  own 
will ;  but  that  all  grace  is  imparted  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
will's  determination.  Here,  too,  he  attached  the  most  importance  to 
the  practical  element — to  counteract  as  well  a  proud  self-confidence, 
as  moral  inactivity  and  self-neglect.  G-od  draws  us  to  himself,  not  by 
force,  but  with  our  own  free-will  —  says  he,  in  the  fifth  homily  on  John, 
§  4.  ^^  Only  shut  not  the  door  against  the  heavenly  light,  and  thou  shalt 
enjoy  it  abundantly."  ''  God  comes  not  with  his  gifts  before  bur  will ;  but  * 
if  we  only  begin,  if  we  only  will,  he  gives  us  many  means  of  salvation."  * 

Nestorius  agreed  in  his  views  of  human  nature  more  nearly  with 
Ghrysostom  than  with  Theodore.^    During  the  same  time  that  he  was 

1  H.  10  in  ep.  ad  Rom.  ^3.  be,  that  these  sermons  were,  as  he  snpposei, 
'  See  e.  g.  H.  VIL  et  YIIL  ep.  ad  BomSr  preached  in  opposition  to  Pelagian  opinions, 
DOS.  on   occasion    of  the    controversy   ejccited 
'  Horn.  18  Joh.  ^  3.  through  the  banished  Pelagian  bishops  at 
*  As  maj  be  gathered  from  the  extracts  Constantinople ;  but  we  are  in  nowise  under 
firom  bis  writing,  and  four  of  his  sermons,  the  necessity  of  supposing  this.    Though 
which  Marius  Mercator  has  preserved  in  a  there  might  be  some  reference  of  this  sort 
Latin  translaUon,  and  of  which  sermons  the  yet  Nestorius  probablj  had  no  design  or 
fonrth  still  remains  extant  in  the  Greek  combatting  the  Pelagians,  with  whose  doc- 
original  under  the  name  of  Chr>'sostom.  trines  he   was   so  little   acquainted;    but 
See  his  works,  cd.  Montf.  T.  X.    His  vio-  rather  to  shield  himself  against  the  chai^ges 
tent  enemy,  Marius  Mercator,  acknowledges  which  his  connection  with  those  bishops  had 
himself  the  Anti-Pelagian  drift    It  may  perhaps  drawn  upon  him. 
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mTolved  in  the  eoatrovenj  on  the  doetrine  otiiiewiiing  CSunsfi  Mmn, 
Julian  and  Godleetins,  with  several  other  biihopa  of  like  wSaodf  imo  had 
been  deposed  as  Pela^ans,  came  to  Oonitantiiiople  ;  and  lliej  had 
■oa^t  protection  at  the  imperial  court  Ihej  had  aiao  had  laooune  to 
the  patnarch.  Nestorius  was  not  dispoaed,  Hke  Ua  predaeeaMr  Atli- 
eoSy  to  whom  ihey  had  previonslj  iqppfi^  to  repel  them  at  oneSy  as 
men  condemned  by  the  hi^iest  ecclesiastical  aathoritiea  of  tha  West 
Probably  also  the  representations  iduch  they  themaelTea  made  of  thar 
oanse,  were  calculated  to  render  him  IkvoraUy  ^spoaed  towaidi 
tibem,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  jpositioD  of  his  own  tsmpente 
Antiochian  Anthropology.  Before  decidmg  either  for  or  Maipat  Ihsmi 
he  wrote  to  the  Roman  bishop  Coelestin,  and  requested  of  lam  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  to  thor  charge.  He 
wrote  twice  without  obtmning  an  answer,  as  perhaps  the  pride  of  the 
Boman  bishop  was  hurt  by  the  form  of  his  interrogatory ;  and  this  it 
was,  which  did  so  much  mjury  to  the  cause  of  Nestorius  in  his  relatioos 
with  that  prelate.^  At  this  time,  the  Marius  Mercator,  so  oft^i  mea- 
tioned  by  us,  was  rending  at  Constantinople.  He  was  probably  a  by- 
man  from  North  Africa,  who  had  some  time  before  taken  a  lively  part 
in  the  Pela^an  controversy,'  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  roll  of 
suspicion  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Ihe  new  patriarch,  and  one  of  his  first 
aeakms  antagonists.  He  was  led  by  these  transactions  to  distribute  st 
court  among  the  bishops  and  nobles  a  memorial  on  the  Pelagian  matter, 
which  memorial  had  for  its  consequence,  probably,  at  a  later  period, 
when  tiie  authority  of  Nestorius  was  on  the  decline,  the  ezpolffion  of 
these  refugees.  The  combination  into  which  the  Boman  bishop  entered 
with  the  enemies  of  Nestorius  nught  perhaps  render  the  latter  more 
fovorably  disposed  to  those  individuals  who  had  met  with  persecution 
from  the  same. quarter.  He  wrote  to  Goelestius  a  letter  of  condolence,' 
exhorting  him,  as  a  persecuted  witness  of  the  truth,  to  a  steadfast  Cim- 
fession,  and  inspiring  him  with  the  hope,  that  the  storms  which  then 
agitated  the  church,  would  also  bring  about  a  new  investigatioii 
redouncUng  to  his  own  advantage.  Nestorius  was,  indeed,  at  the  out- 
set, expecting  good  would  result  from  the  council  that  was  to  assemble 
at  Ephesus. 

These  incidents  were  the  occasion  which  led  the  Cyrillian  party  of 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  out  of  homage  to  the  authority  of  the  Boman 
bishop,  to  condemn,  at  the  same  time  with  Nestorius,  the  two  leaders, 
Pelagius  and  Goelestius,  and  their  adherents,  respecting  whom  and 
their  doctrines  they  doubtiess  knew  littie  or  nothing,  and  about  whom 
they  otherwise  gave  themselves  littie  concern.  But  neither  did  tbe 
Orientals  wish  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  Pela^ans.  On  the 
contrary,  their  delegates  at  Constantinople  sought  to  make  the  party 
of  Cynll  suspected  by  the  Western  agents  as  men  who  had  received 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  461.  '  Marios  Mercator  hai  tnuulated  it.   8m 

*  See  Aiigostin*g  wplj  to  a  letter  of  his    his  woriu,  (dL  71. 
ef  the  year  418,  ep.  193  among  the  letters  of 
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to  their  fellowship  ^  heretics,  Euchites,  who  taught  the  same  doctrines 
88  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius.^ 

It  continued  still  to  be  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  doctrine  taaghi 
in  the  Greek  church,  to  preserye  the  medium  between  two  extremes, 
"wiHiout  entering  into  any  veir  precise  determinations  of  the  relaticm 
between  free-will  and  grace.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  here 
take  another  example,  and  bring  under  one  view  the  doctrines  of  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  the  abbot  Isidore  of 
Pelusium.  "  By  reason  of  the  first  sin,  the  nature  of  the  first  man  be- 
came subject  to  the  dominion  of  punishable  things  and  to  the  excite- 
ments of  sensual  pleasure.^  As  in  this  state  he  went  on  propagating 
his  kind,  the  same  condition  was  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and  the 
evil  was  still  augmented  among  men  through  the  negligence  of  each 
man's  individual  will.  There  still  remains,  however,  the  seed  of  good- 
ness *  in  human  nature.  They  who  fostered  this,  distinguished  them- 
selves ;  they  who  suppressed  it,  were  punished.  Even  for  that  which 
proceeds  from  our  own  will,  we  need  the  assistance  of  divine  grace. 
feut  this  is  never  wanting  to  any  who  are  only  willing  to  do  what 
belongs  to  themselves.  There  may,  doubtless,  in  particular  cases,  be 
such  a  thing  as  prevenient  grace,  although,  according  to  the  general 
rule,  grace  is  not  prevenient — but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constrain- 
ing, irresistible  grace.  The  assistance  of  grace  is  not  such  as  that  it 
may  not  be  forfeited  and  lost  by  man's  ovm  fault ;  not  such  as  is  be- 
stowed without  any  efforts  of  his  own.  The  grace  which  awakens  even 
those  that  are  asleep,  and  impels  even  the  not  willing,  will  assuredly 
not  forsake  those  who  choose  the  good  of  their  own  accord.  The 
words  of  our  Lord  :  '  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to 
whom  it  is  given,'  Matth.  19  :  11,  are  in  no  wise  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  the  better  part  were  bestowed  on  many  by  arbitrary  determi- 
nation ;  ^  for  in  that  case  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  not  be  the 
reward  of  conflict."  ^ 

d.  Dodrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  we  have  already  unfolded  sufficiently  at  large  in  the  first 
section.  In  the  Greek  church,  it  is  true,  the  consequences  flowing 
from  the  confounding  together  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  that  section,  were  not  in  theory  so  systematically 
elaborated  and  carried  out,  and  in  individual  instances,  as  in  the  case 
of  Chrysostom  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  there  were  gleams  of  a  more 

1  Thej  knew  perhaps  bnt  little  about  gins,  in  order  to  represent  them,  b^  a  name 

tiiese  latter;  thej  had  donbtless  only  heard,  better  known  in  the  West,  as  heretics.    See 

that  these  men  taught  believers  might  at-  the  letter  of  the  delegates  to  bishop  Rufiui, 

tain  to  perfect  holiness,  and  hence  were  led  ep.  170  among  the  letters  of  Theodoret.  T. 

to  compare  the  Euchites  with  them.  iV.  ed.  Ualen.  p.  1352. 

*  Td,  ahrd,  <ppovovv7ag  KeXearUf)  koI  IleXa-        •  ^u/m  dvfjrbv  koX  irw^ifTW, 
yuf}^  ^Ix^Tcu  yap  eiatv  fiycw  'Ev^ovGiaoraL        *  T^  kic  Kc^Kaya&iav  airipfiaTa, 
II  was  by  no  means  Pelagians,  then,  who        •  *AnoicXffpo(Ji^. 

were  meant,  but  Euchites ;  described,  how-        •  See  1.  III.  ep.  204,  L  H  ep.  S,  lU  171, 

•rer,  as  holding  the  same  tenett  with  Pel*-  UL  13,  IIL  165. 
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r'  *taal  apprehenuon  of  the  notum  (ji  the  GliiircL  Yet,  on  ihib  whok^ 
practical  church  life  was  not  leas  goyemed  here  thaa  in  the  Weik 
by  ^ose  principleB  growing  oofc  of  the  confiuBoii  of  the  nQde  and 
inTisible  diiirch,  with  regard  to  the  anthoriigr  of  an  oatwaid  cliiirdi,QC 
tradition,  of  cooncilB,  and  by  the  notionB  grounded  thenHqion  zespeofc 
ing  the  natnre  and  the  effidcts  of  the  saoraments. 

The  conception  of  the  sacraments  would  of  comae  be  ai  first  et 
tremely  rague :  for  there  was  not  here,  as  m  the  caae  of  other  deo- 
trin^  a  certun  subject-matter  ahread^  g^ven  in  the  saored  seziptani^ 
and  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  whu£  needed  but  to  be  more  fidh 
developed;  but  in  this  case  the  general  eoncepiion  mnst  first  be  {bmsd 
firom  particulars,  hj  the  process  of  graspinff  together  the  oommon  rela- 
tions of  these  particulars  to  the  Christian  u&  and  consciousness.  la 
addition  to  this,  there  were  no  fixed  and  settled  grounds  on  which  to 
determine  the  ch<Hce  of  those  objects  themselves,  which  were  to  be 
brouj^  under  this  conception  ;  and  the  difficulty  was  mareover 
increased  by  the  ambimit^  and  va^eness  of  the  term,  which  had  been 
invented  without  any  defimte  consciousness  of  its  meaning.  The  term 
sacramentum  grew  out  of  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word  ^MTWMn'; 
it  was  employed  already  in  the  preceding  period,  by  a  license  aDowa- 
ble  in  the  Latin  use  of  the  word,  to  denote  any  tUng  conaecrated  to  a 
holy  use,  any  tlung  conmdered  holy  and  sacred,  and  then  applied  soaie> 
times  to  holy  doctrines,  sometimes  to  holy  symbols.  Alraidy  in  tlw 
preceding  period,  this  de^gnation  had  been  applied  particularly  to  bsp* 
tism,  to  the  holy  supper,  and  to  the  rite  of  confirmation  ;  but  we 
remarked  in  fact,  already  in  the  preceding  period,  the  existence  of  an 
incliuation  to  multiply  holy  symbok  in  the  church  life.     In  this  present 

S^riod,  such  a  multiplication  of  symbols  was  promoted,  especially  in  the 
reek  church,  by  the  prevailing  liturgical,  and  in  connection  therewith, 
mystico-theurgical  tendency;^  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  spurious 
writings  of  Di9nysius  the  Areopa^te,  belonging  to  the  fifUi  or  sidh 
century.  Augustin  is  entitled  to  me  credit  of  having  first  introduce 
into  this  doctrine,  in  place  of  rhetorical  exaggerations,  a  greater  strict- 
ness of  doctrinal  phraseology  ;  and  by  stri\ing  to  seize  it  with  clearer 
consciousness  in  its  connection  with  the  Christian  spirit,  of  furnishing 
a  counterpoise  to  the  erroneous  magico-theurgical  tendency,  which  had 
come  to  attach  itself  to  the  apprehension  of  these  doctrines. 

Augustin  describes  the  sacraments  as  being  visible  signs  representing 
invisible,  divine  things,  by  means  of  which  the  cUvine  matter  is  exhibited, 
as  it  were,  by  writing,  by  outward  language.  We  have  in  his  theory, 
therefore,  the  distinction  between  the  in^ble  divine  reality,  the  invisi- 
ble divine  power,  the  communication  of  the  divine  reality  itself,  and 
the  sacrament  as  its  outward  representative  symbol,  (the  res  divbm 
sanctse,  the  virtutes  sacramenti,  and  the  sacramentum.)  Without  such 
outward  symbols  no  religious  society  can  subsist,  whether  growing  out 

1  It  ii  easy  to  see  how  mysticism,  eocord-  tnitions,  or  even  Bssiime  tax  ittitiide  of  boi- 

to  the  different  tnits  of  individuals,  may  tilit^  against  ail  attempts  to  «um«nfi^ift  ^ 

convert  the  objects  of  sense  into  symbols  for  spintnal  and  divine, 
tbe  expresiioii  of  tu  own  Mingi  and  H' 
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of  a  true  or  of  a  false  religion.  Hence,  such  symbols  were  no  less 
necessary  in  GhristiaDity  than  in  Judaism.  The  one  thing  is  the 
eternal  and  nnchanseabfe  reality  ;  the  other,  its  changeable  expres- 
sion,— jnst  as  words  and  written  characters  change,  although  that 
which  fhej  signify  remains  the  same.^ 

It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  (}od,  withont  departing  from  his  nn- 
cbangeable  coansels,  to  allow  those  external  forms  to  change  with  the 
Ticissitades  of  time,  to  which  they  were  snccessiyely  adapted.  This  was 
urged  by  Augnstin  particularly  against  the  Manichseans,  inasmuch  as 
they  asserted,  that  if  the  Old  Testament  institutions  really  proceeded 
from  the  same  God  as  the  New  Testament,  they  could  not  have  been 
annulled  by  him.  The  outwUrd  symbol  has  no  power  of  conveymg  to 
man  tho  cuvine  reality,  unless  man's  inward  bein^  is  susceptible  of 
communion  with  God — a  position  which  followed  from  Augustin's 
doctrine  concerning  grace ;  —  and  here  came  in  the  opposition  to  the 
superstitious  practices  which  grew  out  of  the  magical  effects  ascribed  to 
the  sacraments,  on  which  side  the  influence  of  Augustin,  for  the  promo* 
tion  of  vital  Christianity,  was  felt  in  the  succeeding  centuries  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Jansenist  controversies.  Nor  is  the  divine  substance 
80  necessarily  connected  with  the  outward  signs,  that  the  grace  of  God 
cannot  dispense  with  them.*  But,  in  the  usual  order,  the  sacraments 
are  the  appointed  means  for  the  communication  of  the  divine  reality  ; 
and  whosoever  despises  them,  excludes  himself,  by  his  contempt  of  ttio 
divine  institution,  from  all  participation  in  the  divine  reality  itself.  The 
sacrament,  as  a  divine  ordinance,  retains  its  objective  significance,  inde- 
pendent of  the  subjective  character  of  him  who  receives  it,  as  of  him 
who  imparts  it,  though  it  redounds  only  to  the  condemnation  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  administers  or  receives  it  unworthily.  This  position  Augus- 
tin was  led  to  set  forth  distinctly  in  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists. 
In  reference  to  baptism,  he  often  compared  it  with  the  sign  marked 
upon  the  soldiers  as  an  emblem  of  the  imperial  service,  which  remained 
ineffacible,  and  remained  even  with  those  who  were  unfaithfiil  to  the 
service ;  but,  in  that  case,  was  only  a  testimony  against  them,  (the  stig- 
ma militaris,  character  militaris,  hence  character  indelebilis.)  Augustin 
regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  mark  of  Christian  freedom,  as  opposed  to 
Jewish  bondage,  not  only  tiiat  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the  spirit, 
possessed  but  a  few^  simple  signs,  easy  to  be  observed,  but  also,  that  in 
Christianity  the  sacraments  were  celebrated  i^ith  the  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  they  imported,  and  hence  with  freedom  ;  while  in 
the  Old  Testament  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  tliey  were  celebrated 


1  Qnid  enim  svnt  alind  qaaeqne  corporalia 
Bacramenta,  nisi  qaffidam  qoasi  verba  visi- 
bUia,  sacTOsancta  qaidem,  veramtamen  mn- 
tabilia  et  temporalia  ?  —  In  nullum  nomen 
rcligionis,  sen  yeram  sen  falsum,  coapvlari 
homines  possunt,  nisi  aliqno  signaculorum 
rel  sacramentornm  Tisibilium  consortio  ral- 
ligentar.  Anj^tin.  c.  Faustam,  I.  XIX.  c 
11  et  12,  and  Tractat.  80.  in  Joannem,  f  3.^ 

'  Qnomodo  et  Moses  sanctificat  et  Domi- 


nns  1  Non  enim  Mofves  pro  Domino,  ted 
Moses  yisibilihus  sacramentis  per  minist^ 
rinm  snum ;  Dominus  autem  inirisibili  gratia 
per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ubi  est  totns  fmctot 
etinm  visibilium  sacramentornm.  But  be 
pronounces  it  absurd  to  assert  etiam  istam 
mrisibilem  sanctiticationcm  sine  ri^ibilibiit 
sacramentis  nihil  prodesse.  Qufestionnm 
in  LeTitienm,  L  III.  qosest  S4. 
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with  reyerentifll  fear  and  awe,  without  tbis  aeoompaaybg 
ness ; — hejicey  the  spirit  was  sabservient  to  the  outward  syndMh.  Ttub 
underataadizig  c^  the  sacrament  b  evinced  in  tUi,  Ihat it  rereab  toeoh 
temjdatioa  the  love  of  Otodj  and  fires  the  heart  with  (be  love  of  €kid 
and  of  man.  The  prophete,  who  knew  how  to  distingoiriL  the  sign 
from  the  divine  thing  signified,  and  revereiKsed  in  ihefixnnflr  nothing 
bat  Hie  latter,  lived,  therefore,  already  in  the  spirit  of  fieedooL^ 

In  respect  to  the  nmnber  of  sacraments,  the  way  had,  in  bet,  long 
since  been  prepared  bj  the  ezistm^  idMS  xdative  to  a  partieolar 
priesthood,  to  tibe  outward  transmission  of  the  Hdj  Spirit  from  the 
Apostles  downwards  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  for  anprehao^Sng  Ibe 
rite  of  ordination  as  holding  equal  rank  with  the  oumt  three  Baeia* 
ments.*  The  mystical  and  sjmboliring  sprit  of  the  Pseado-DionjeQin 
writings  led  to  the  reception  of  two  others  beddes  the  four  sacraments 
above  noticed,  namely,  consecration  to  the  monastic  life,  and  the  cere* 
monials  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  led  bj  bis  correct  riews  respecting  me  free  sjnritual  worship  <tf  God 
as  opposed  to  the  slavish  ceremonial  religion  in  Judaism,  to  recdve 
but  few  sacraments ;  as,  in  foot,  where  he  speaks  of  this  oppoedtion,  he 
names  only  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,'  with  the  additional  clause, 
and  anj  thing  besides  these,  if  it  is  recommended  in  the  holj  scrip- 
tures. Yet,  the  conception  which  he  had  opened  out  of  the  sacrament 
as  a  holy  symbol,  was  stiU  not  sufficientiy  precise  to  exclude  the  intre- 
duction  of  many  other  things ;  and  what  Augustin  found  already  existing 
in  the  general  usage  of  the  church,  he  believed  might  be  derived  either 
from  apostolic  tradition  or  the  divine  institution  through  general  coun- 
cils, and  hence  would  adopt  all  such  sacred  usages  and  signs  into  his  con- 
ception along  with  the  rest.  Hence,  he  sided  with  the  Western  church, 
where  tiie  prevailing  rule  was  to  allow  four  sacraments,  which,  in  other 
respects,  too,  fell  in  with  his  ideas  ;  ^  and  in  maintaining  against  the 
Pelagains,^  that  obedience  to  the  natural  instinct  is  sanctified  by  the 
reli^ous  and  moral  reference  of  the  marriage  union,  he  was  led  accord- 
ingly to  reckon  the  solemnization  of  marriage  among  the  sacraments, 
which,  perhaps,  might  seem  to  him  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  the 
word  fOMrrnpiw  in  this  reference  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;*  and, 

1  Posteaquam  resnrrectione  Doroini  not-  sacraments.    Expomdo  epistoI«  ad  Galatot, 

th  manifestissimam  jadidoin  nostne  libera  c  3,  §  19.    Comp.  ep.  54.  ep.  55  and  138  ad 

tatU  illuxit,  nee  eoram  qnidem  signoram  JanQarinm. 

operatione  grari  onerati  somas ;  s^  qqa-  '  Thus  it  is  placed  together  with  haptini 

dam  panca  pro  multis,  eademque  facta  (adl-  and  the  Lord's  sapper,  in  Gregory  of  Nyva, 

Uma  et  intellecta  ao^stissima  et  observa-  on  the  baptism  of  Christ.    He  who  was 

tiono  castissima,  ipse  Dominos  et  apostolica  before  tig  rCw  rmXAuw,  oopdry  rtvl  dwofui 

tradidit  disciplina.  —  Quae  anusqaisque  cam  Koi  x^^^  f^  i^X^  furofutp^ctddc  ^p^  rd 

percipit  qao  referantar,  imbatas  agnosdt,  pO,Tiov. 

nt  ea  non  camali  serWtate,  sed  spiritali  po-  *  Ep.  118. 

tins  libertate  vcneretar.    De  doctrina  Chris-  *  See  c  ep.  Parmenian.  L  IT.  c  13. 

liana,  1.  HI.  4  13.    Nihil  tam  pie  terret  ani-  •  When  these  accused  him  of  making 

mam,  qoam  sacramentnm  non  intellectom ;  marriage  itself  a  sinfo)  thing  throagh  hit 

intellectam  aatem,  gaadinm  piom  parit  et  idea  of  the  concupiscenUa  as  springing  oat 

Mlebratnr  libere,  si  opos  est  tempon — The  of  sin. 

i%ht  antithetia  to  the  deification  of  the  *  De  nnptiia  et  eonctiplacaitia,  L  L  e.  17. 
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at  an  events,  the  higher  Christian  conception  of  marriage  lay  at  the 
basis  of  what  is  there  said. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  from  which,  for  rea- 
sons stated  under  the  precedmg  period,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
was  not  severed,  we  most  observe  that  the  difference  here  again  became 
stronglj  marked,  which  we  discern  in  the  views  of  the  Eastern  compared 
with  those  of  the  Western  church,  with  regard  to  human  nature  and 
the  doctrine  of  redemption ;  namelj,  that  in  the  Western  church,  with 
original  sin,  the  negative  effect  of  Uie  redemption  in  procuring  deliver- 
ance from  this,  and  in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poa> 
itive  effect  of  tJbe  redemption  considered  in  the  light  of  a  new  creation, 
were  made  especiallj  prominent.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  ^  calls 
baptism  a  more  divine  exalted  creation  than  the  original  formation  of 
nature.*  Thus,  too,  Cjrill  of  Jerusalem,  addressing  the  candidate  for 
bi^tism,  says :  ^^  If  thou  believest,  thou  not  onlv  obtainest  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  but  thou  effectest  also  that  which  is  above  man.  Thou 
obtainest  as  much  of  grace  as  thou  canst  hold."  ^  This  difference  would 
be  strongly  marked,  especially  in  the  case  of  in£Euit  baptism.  Accord- 
ing to  tibe  North-African  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  taught  that  all 
men  were  from  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  guilt  and  sin  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  subjected  to  the  same  condemnation,  that  they  bore 
within  them  the  principles  of  all  sin,  deliverance  from  original  sin  and 
inherited  guilt  would  be  made  particularly  prominent  in  the  case  of  in- 
fiemt  baptism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  adults ;  and  tins  was  favored 
hj  the  ancient  formula  of  baptism,  which,  however,  originated  in  a  p^ 
nod  when  infssLut  baptism  had  as  yet  no  existence,  and  had  been  aflei^ 
wards  applied  without  alteration  to  children,  because  men  shrunk  fixmi 
nndertaking  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  consecrated  formula  estab- 
lished by  apostolical  authority,  though  Christians  were  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  sense  in  which  they  applied  this  formula.  Accord* 
ingly,  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  children  baptism  is  a  seal,  (a  means 
€i  securing  human  nature  in  the  germ  against  all  moral  evil  by  the 
higher  principle  of  life  communicated  to  it ;)  for  adults  it  is,  moreover, 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  restoration  of  the  image  degraded  and  lost  by 
transgression.^  Hence,  he  looks  upon  infant  baptism  as  a  consecration 
to  the  priestly  dignity,  which  is  imparted  to  the  child  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  BO  evil  may  gain  no  advantage  over  him.^  In  a  homily  ad- 
dressed to  the  neophytes,  Ghrysostom  specifies  ten  different  effects  of 
grace  wrought  in  baptism ;  and  then  he  complains  of  those  who  make 
tiie  grace  of  baptism  consist  simply  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.®  True,  the 
difference  here  oecomes  manifest  between  the  more  rhetorical  Chryso^ 
4Rn  and  the  systematic  Augustin ;  for  the  latter  would  have  referred 

1  Onit  40,  d«  baptismo.  Smovoc  itd,  rifv  Kogiav  iiraM6pd*»m(,    Ont, 

S  UXamc  ^etonpa  koL  ttk  irpunK  iinf^  40,  f.  640. 

pa.  »  Ml)  XafiiTO  xmpihf  ^  luuua,  U  ppe^Wf 

*  Catechef.  17,  c.  17,  18.    UoUlc  Kot  rd  dyuurSriTu.    L.  c.  648. 

hrkp  iv^punw.  «  Yides  c^not  sunt  baptismatu  largitatet; 

*  Tote  ^  dpxofitvotc  oppaylCi  rcic  reXo-    et  nonnnlli  depatant,  ocelestem  gratiam  Ia 
Sttpoif  Hfif  liXuuaof  Koi  x^^^f^  ^^  neaoboiK    peccatornm  tanUun  remiisione  oonsiatexe ;' 

nof  Mtem  hooores  oomputavimfts  decom. 
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those  ten  specifications  to  one  fundamental  conception,  in  wUch  tiiqf 
might  all  be  summed  up  together.  But  at  the  basis  of  this  difference 
lay  tiiat  other,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  in  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  Christian  intuition.  Hence  Chrysostom  adds :  It  is  for  tlu8< 
reason  we  baptize  also  in&nts,  though  thej  are  not,  like  oiheis,  stained 
with  sm,  that  so  holiness,  justification,  .adoption,  heirship,  and 
brothership  with  Christ,  may  be  imparted  to  them  throng  Christ,  that 
80  they  may  be  members  of  Christ  J 

These  words  of  Chrysostom  are,  indeed,  known  to  us  only  in  the 
Latin  translation,  and  through  a  citation  of  (he  Pelaguui  writer,  Julian.' 
But  their  genuineness  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Augostin  had 
nothing  to  object  to  them  on  that  score,  but  must  seek  to  deprive  Pela- 
gianism  of  this  support  by  giving  the  passa^  another  interpretation. 
And,  in  truth,  this  passage  strictiy  accords  with  the  peculiar  character 
already  noticed,  belonging  to  the  type  of  doctrine  not  only  of  the  Orien- 
tal  church  generally,  but  of  Chrysostom  in  particular.  Julian  was 
wrong  in  explaining  the  words  of  Chrysostom  wholly  according  to  hia 
own  sense,  as  if  Chrysostom  had  meant  to  say,  Uiat  human  nature  is 
still  bom  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  first ;  for  this  is,  in  fact,  at  va- 
riance witii  his  doctrine  concermng  the  innocence  (&Ka&eia)  lost  by  the 
sin  of  tiie  first  man,  (see  above.)  But  if  Julian  was  wrong  in  this  sin- 
gle respect,  that  he  contemplated  the  words  wholly  out  of  their  con- 
nection with  Chrysostom^s  entire  mode  of  thinking  on  doctrinal  matters, 
Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  manifestiy  tortured  them,  when  he  ex- 
plaiued  them  according  to  Ms  system,  as  referring  barely  to  the 
absence  of  actual,  personal  sin ;  for,  in  Una  case,  the  antithesis  made 
by  Chrysostom  would,  in  fact,  not  hold  good. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  replies  to  the  question,  why  infants,  who  are 
without  sin,  should  be  baptized,^  in  the  following  way.  Some,  who  took  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  matter,^  said  it  was  that  they  might  be  cleimsed 
from  the  sin  transmitted  to  lliem  from  Adam.  This,  indeed,  he  sud, 
was  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  was  not  the  only  reason.  This  would  still 
be  a  thing  not  so  great  afler  all ;  but  there  would  be  besides  many 
other  gracious  gifts  communicated  to  them,  which  far  exceed  any  pos- 
nble  attamments  of  human  nature.  Infants  were  not  only  deliVere<i 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but,  moreover,  had  imparted  to  them  a  di- 
vine regeneration,  adoption,  justification,^  fellowship  with  Christ.  The 
remedy  amounted  to  far  more  than  the  mere  removal  of  an  evil.^ 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  seized  in  this  case  upon  only  one  side  or 
moment  of  the  Oriental  church  doctrine,  which  moment,  in  infant  bap- 
tism, was  ever  made  the  more  prominent  one  ;  but  the  other  he  drop- 
ped entirely,  as  lus  system  required  that  he  should.  It  is,  according 
to  his  doctrine,  the  same  state  of  human  nature,  mutable  and  liable  to 
temptation,  in  which  the  first  man  was  created,  (see  p.  654,)  and  in 

^  Hac  de  causa  etiam  infantes  baptizamns,  *  liuKpoXoyovvre^, 

earn  non  sint  ooinquinati  peccato,  at  eis  ad*  *  ^tKoioMJic^  here  used,  beyond  doubt,  in 

dator  lanctitas,  jostitia,  adoptio,  hnreditas,  the  sense  of  Angostin,  viz^  t^e  making  jnsi 

ftmternitas  Christi,  at  e|ns  membra  sint  making  holj  by  onion  with  Christ 

*  Vid.  Angnstin.  c.  /nlianam,  1.  L  §  21.  *  Ko  ^apfuuDbv  6;tmppoKw  tqv  rpai'iiaroc. 

*S|»p.y.  195. 
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which  an  infimts  are  bom.  Baptism  in  the  case  of  adults  has  a  two- 
fold purpose,  to  bestow  on  them  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  to  exalt 
them  by  fellowship  with  Christ  to  a  participation  in  his  freedom  from 
mxkj  and  his  moral  immutability ;  which  is  the  passing  over  {rom  the 
first  portion  of  the  development  of  life  in  humanity,  into  the  second^ 
which  is  fully  entered  upon  only  at  the  general  restoration,  (see  p. 
657.)  That  which  is  received  at  baptism  is  the  principle  and  pledge 
of  that  freedom  from  sin  (anamartesia)  which  will  then  first  come  to  be 
folly  realized.  In  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  then,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  according  to  Theodore's  doctrine,  does  not  properly  come  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  its  purpose  and  object  is  simply  the  imparting  of  that 
new  and  higher  life  exempt  from  sin,  of  which  the  entire  human  nature 
stands  in  need.  He  distinguishes,  accordingly,  a  two-fold  meaning  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  to  ti^e  bestowment  of  which  the  formula  of  bap- 
tism refers.^  He  supposed,  therefore,  in  this  latter  respect,  the  same 
Bupematural  communication  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  baptism  of  adults :  though,  following  out  the  natural  bent 
of  his  acute  and  discriminating  understanding,  he  carefully  distinguished 
here,  too,  that  which  is  merely  the  symbol  and  vehicle,  from  that  which 
18  the  working  principle,  lest  that  should  be  ascribed  to  the  magical  ope- 
ration of  the  water,  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Sprit.^  The  water,  he  maintained,  according  to  the  comparison 
OTDployed  by  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  stood  related 
to  the  creative  power  of  (rod  in  the  new  and  higher  birth,  as  the  body 
of  the  mother  to  the  creative  power  of  God  in  the  natural  birth.^ 

This  mode  of  apprehension  was  adopted,  as  we  learn  particularly 
firom  the  explanations  of  Coelestius  and  of  Julian,  by  the  Pelagians ; 
ttiou^h  it  did  not  in  their  system  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  in 
the  Oriental  and  in  the  Antiochian  systems.  In  this  way  we  must  uih 
derstand  what  Coelestius  says  in  the  creed  which  he  sent  to  Rome :  '^  In- 
fants must,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  universal  church,  and  according 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Gospel,  be  baptized  in  order  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Since  our  Lord  has  determined  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  baptized,  and  since  the  powers  of  nature 
ftre  not  adequate  to  this,  it  must  be  the  fi^e  gift  of  grace."  ^     It  is 

J  So  Theodore,  in  hi§  address  to  the  neo-  imoicariumuTei,  i>n^p  ijf  Iva   rix^fuv   itaL 

phjtes:  Benatns,  alter  &ctiu  es  pro  altero,  iiftd^  lud  rd  fipi^  ^anri^a/u^a, 

non  jam  pan  Adam,  mutabilU  et  peccatis  ^  The  water  rd  h  J^  n/Jipovrcu  rd  ipyov ; 

eircamfasi ;  sed  Chriati,  qui  omnino  incul-  the  nveiffxa  h  rC>  Man  rijv  oUeiav  irXrjpovv 

pabilis  per  resorrectionem  factus  est.    Act  hepyeiav.  rovrcv  yk  Ivexa  kcU  h  r^  /teir- 

IV.  Concil.  cecnmen.  V.  c  36.    Avo  6/^atug  ruTfiari  rb  fikv  irvevfia  furd,  frarpdf  koL  viod 

Tuv  dftapTujv^  T^  fikv  Tuv  nenpayuhuv^  t^  bvoual^juv^  rovde  icJarof  oi)  uKfiv^fiedei,  cif 

A  T^  iafaitaprqaiav^  a^eotv  6futpTiuv  TeXeiav  fcuvecrooi,  6ti  rd  jitv  aOfil^oAov  km  XS*^taf 

KoL  KvpuxraTfiv  koX  dvaipeotv  dfiopTia^  nav'  tivo^  tvtKtv  rrapoAtifi^vmty  rd  ik  ^  kvtfh 

rcA^.    (The  ambiguity  which  is  attached  to  yovv  knucaXovfie&a. 

tbe  Oreek  word  a^aic  by  its  etymology  •  'Qanep  knl  rifC  ^oud^  yewtfotoc  if  koi^ 

here  came  to  his  assistance.)     H^dro  fiev  Xia  rd  ^aucdv  koyaaritpiov  kartVy  iv  ^  rd 

ku/^av'U^tr&ai    iircb    ttk  narti  rbv  deaironjv  rucrof^evov  ^TroTtAdTtu   ^el^^  iwofui^  o&tu 

ipiardv  oiKovofilac  koI  kv  uPfM^uvoQ  ijfuv  koX  hrair&a  rd  Mup  h  ra^et  r^f  ftrfTpdc 

Sidooi^ai  To^ei.    Atdorai  6k  reXeiuc  Hoi  In*  Xofifiaveraiy  rd  d^  mfevfM  h  n^ei  tov  Ao- 

aholc  ipyoic  KaL  kv  ry  fur^  n^  dvcumurtv  nXarrmnof  deoir6tw. 

*  Augastin.  I>«  peoeatp  CMrigiBi^  a  Y. 
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dear  that  GodestiiUy  in  denyinj^  that  any  thfalniiw  aAated  to  h> 
fluits,  could  nndentand  baptism  for  the  tomreuem  of  ana  in  flna  eaia 
onlv  after  the  same  manner  with  Theodore  rf  Mepsoeitin ;  aDd^aocovd- 
in^y,  he  understood  also,  in  like  manner  with  fhe  latter,  bj  tiie  Im^ 
dom  of  heaven,  that  which  transcends  die  linutB  e(f  human  natuiey  mt 
vhich  can  only  be  bestowed  upon  it  bj  »  hi^ier  oommniueatioa  tnm 
God.  Thus  the  Pelagian  Julian,  tbouj^  1m  absolutely  deued  the  poe- 
■Inlitj  of  any  for^yeness  of  rins  in  the  case  cf  infimfes,  oould  atU 
declare  that  baptism,  having  been  once  instituted  bj  Ghi^  must  be 
acknowledged  as  universally  valid  and  necessary  finr  every  age ;  tiiat 
eternal  condemnation  awuted  every  one  who  domed  that  this  rite  was 
profitable  also  for  children*^ 

The  grace  of  baptism,  said  he,  is  ever^  where  (lie  same ;  bat  its 
effects  appear  diflbrent,  according  to  the  different  relations  and  cirouB- 
stances  of  the  subjects  of  it  In  some,  the  negative  eflfoct,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  must  precede  the  pontive,  the  exaltation  of  maa*a  nature. 
]Di  infants  the  effect  is  only  to  ennoble  the  nature  which  remains  in  its 
Qirimial  condition  (^goodness."'  Althoud  it  would  be  naturalfortht 
P^iglans,  acccnrding  to  the  principles  of  their  system,  to  ascribe  to 
bap^m,  as  being  an  external  act,  a  merelv  symboBcal  import,  yet 
fliey  did  not  find  it  posdble  to  disentande  uieiiiselves  whdly  frmn  As 
church  traditbn  of  their  period ;  but  tiiey  sought  to  rectmoile  what 
fliey  found  in  that  tradition,  as  they  best  could,  with  their  own  prinei> 
pies,  which  had  arisen  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Moreover,  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  divine  matter  to  tiie  external  sign,  of  re* 
generation  to  outward  baptism,  they  had  precisely  the  same  notions 
which  were  the  prevuling  ones  in  the  church ;  for  this  becomes  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  what  they  taught  respecting  the  effects  of  in&nt 
baptism ;  and  Julian  expressed  himself  on  this  point  with  distinctoess 
and  precision.' 

On  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  which,  ever  since  the  tame  of  Cyprian, 
by  the  habit  of  confounding  the  inward  grace  with  ito  outward  sign  in 
baptism,  had  become  predominant,  especially  in  the  Nortfa-Africaa 
church,  the  doctrine  of  the  damnation  ot  unbaptized  infiuits,  appeared 
to  the  Pelagians  as  sometlung  revolting,  something  whereby  a  tyranmcal 
arbitrary  will  was  imputed  to  the  divine  Being.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  themselves,  however,  according  to  the  theory  just  unfolded, 
suppose  the  higher  grace  of  participating  in  the  hi^est  stage  of  Ueas* 
edness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  conditioned  solely  on  the  obtiun- 
ing  of  baptbm ;  and  even  they  found  this  asserted  m  the  words  of 
Cbrist  to  Nicodemus,  as  even  they  made  no  distinction  of  the  baptism 

I  Not  gratiam  Christi,  id  est  baptS«ma,'ex  dendo  bonot,  reddit  hmoTuido  adoptando- 

quo  ritmn  ems  Christns  institait,  ita  necat-  que  meliores.    .Sqnaliter  cQfictif  a  le  im- 

Mriam  omnibus  in  eommane  etatibas  con-  batiB  adoptionis  et  sanctlficationifl  et  pnmo* 

Steri,  at  qaicanqve  earn  ntildm  etiam  par-  tionia  dona  conferre.    L.  c  1.  II.  c  IIS. 

wlis  neg;at,  sterno  fieriamns  anatbemate.  *  When  he  taya  of  baptismal  grace :  In* 

Opoa  imperfect  e.  Julian.  1.  m.  c.  149.  fbsa  semel  nno  Tirmtis  mm  impem  ati{at 

-  ■  L.  0. 1 151.    (^xim  lamen  gratia,  qnoniam  oompendio  diversa'et  phuhna  deiet  crinunai 

ettun  medidna  didtnr,  fiuit  alios  ex  rnaUs  Opus  in4»ef<betiaii,L  U.  c  SIS. 
1«M8{  psmdot  aotem,  ^aos  CMH  cos- 
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of  the  Spirit  from  the  baptism  with  water.  Accordingly  they  must  of 
necessity  affirm,  with  regard  to  unbaptized  infants,  that  although  free 
and  exempt  from  punishment,  they  were  still  excluded  from  that  hi^er 
state  of  being,  and  attained  only  to  a  certm  intermediate  state.  This 
was  what  Coelestius  really  meant  to  say  in  the  declarations  above  cited. 
And  to  the  same  result  on  this  subject  must  every  one  have  been  led, 
who  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Oriental  mode  of  considering  the  effects 
of  baptism,  and  would  consistently  follow  out  the  matter  to  a  definite 
conclusion  ;  unless  he  supposed  a  universal  redemption  or  restoration  as 
the  final  end,  to  which  that  intermediate  state  was  destined  to  prove  a 

S^int  of  transition  for  unbaptized  infants.  Such  an  intermediate  state 
regory  Nazianzen  also  assigned  for  those  who  were  unbaptized,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.^  Augustin  himself  had  once  entertained  a  like 
opinion.^  Ambrose  of  Milan  ^  believed,  also,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
infer  from  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  that  none  could  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  baptism ;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  though 
he  had  no  confidence  in  it,  that  unbaptized  infants  would  be  exempted 
fix)m  punishment.  Pelagius  himself  shrunk  from  expressing  any  de- 
cided opinion  on  this  point,  though  by  logical  thinking  it  was  absolutely* 
out  of  his  power  to  avoid  that  consequence  of  his  principles.  He 
affirmed  of  unbaptized  children,  that  of  one  thing  he  was  sure,  namely, 
that  they  could  not,  as  innocent  beings,  suffer  pumshment  Consistently 
with  the  divine  justice.  But  what  would  become  of  them,  was  more 
than  he  knew,  doubtless  because  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  distinct 
declaration  on  this  point  could  be  found  in  the  sacred  scriptures.^ 

But  then  Augustin  could,  however,  not  without  good  reason,  accuse 
the  Pelagians  of  inconsistency,  when  they  charged  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  with  imputing  arbitrary  will  to  God, 
while  they  themselves  were  still  more  involved  in  this  error,  by  sup- 
posing that  God  excluded  innocent  beings  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  he  bestowed  on  others  who  were  in  no  respect  more  worthy  of  it. 
The  notion,  moreover,  of  an  intermediate  place  between  the  state  of  wo  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  a  thing  altogether  unscriptural  and  incredible 
in  itself ;  for  man,  being  in  the  image  of  God,  wikS  destined  to  find  his  bliss 
in  communion  with  God,  and  out  of  that  communion  could  be  no  otheiv 
wise  than  wretched.*  The  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  418,  finally  con- 
demned, in  its  II.  Canon,  the  doctrine  concerning  such  an  intermediate 
state  for  unbaptized  children,  on  the  ground,  that  nothing  could  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  perdition.  But 
then,  too,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  council,  the  eternal  perdition 
of  aJl  unbaptized  infants  was  expressly  affirmed ;  a  consistency  of  error 
revolting  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity.     It  is  worthy  of  notice, 

1  Orat.  40.  *  An^sUnns :  Nanqnam  explicant  isti, 

*  See  I.  III.  de  libera  arbitrio,  c.  23.  nna  justltia  nallam  peccatam  habens  imago 

'  De  Abrahamo,  1.  II.  S  84.  Dei  separetur  a  regno  Dei.    De  peccatorain 

^  Quo  non  eant,  sdo,  quo  eant,  nescio.  mentis  et  remissione,  1.  L  e.  30.    Hoc  nortiiii 

And  perhaps  he  meant  the  same  thine  bj  in  ecclesia,  prios  inanditum  est,  esse  vitain 

b»  words  in  the  letter  to  Innocent,  bishop  «temam  pneter  regnom  coelomm,  esse  saln- 

of  Rome :  in  perpetnam  oertamque  ntam  tern  gtcmam  pneter  regnom  Dd.    Senno 

renasd  earn,  qui  natoi  lit  ad  inotttem.  ^M. 


JMIOBIM  Of  9HB  lAKD^S  BUJPJPII*    "i 

Ikmtrer,  tliat  this  prtaoular  passage  of  the  eaaon  is  mnding  in  »  por 
tioa  <tf  the  manuacnpis. 

But  such  beiDK  the  pe vailing  doetafino  oonoeniDg  bopiiflmi  refleoting 
Bonds  must  now  nave  been  strack  with  fhe  diflSMmllnr  of  ooooainng  knr 
%  difine  influence  could  take  ^ect  in  fhe  case  of  mfiuls  devoid  cf  iD 
CPQMMNis  moral  action  of  their  own.  Augustin,  bj^meanaof  hiiootvael 
umcniples,  above  expluned,  respeotinff  the  essenee  of  saoraoientiBy  ni^ 
wra  found  out  a  better  wa^,  if  he  had  not  been  fettered  bj  flie  •»- 
tbontjr  of  fhe  church  doctrine.  His  redhr,  indeed^  miv^mSinm  noduw; 
hat  it  proceeds  from  a  profound  feelmg  of  ue  •fftff'fal  natim  cf  dms- 
tian  fellowship.  He  sa^^ :  The  &iUi  of  the  ebnrdk,  whieli  nnnwffBistM 
in&nts  to  Gocl  in  fhe  spirit  of  love,  takes  the  place  of  tlieir  owii  fiodi; 
and  albeit  fhev  possess  as  yet  no  foifh  of  fh^  own^yei  there  isnotU^g 
in  tfaor  thou^ts  to  hbder  fhe  divine  efficacy."^  His  ooheme,  disn, 
amounted  to  this :  that  as  the  child^  ere  its  corporeal  and  independent 
existence  was  fully  developed,  was  supported  by  the  vital  finrees  of  na* 
tne  in  its  bodily  mother,  so,  ere  it  came  to  the  independent  devdop^ 
insnt  of  its  spiritual  bemg  in  its  own  consciousness,  it  is  supported  by 
flie  heightened  vital  forces  of  that  spiritual  mother,  theduirch ;  —  an 
idsey  which  would  involve  some  truth, — supposing  the  visible  cbnroh 
OQCiesponded  to  its  ideal — whenappHed,  wiuKmt  being  so  literally 
nadentood,  to  infant  baptism. 

.  /With  regard  to  fhe  doctrine  of  fhe  hcdv  simper,  we  find  in  tiua  period 
abaoat  precisely  fhe  same  gradations  m  the  notions  respecting  liie 
rdations  of  the  external  signs  to  fhe  things  rignified,  as  in  the  period 
preoeding.  In  this  period,  too,  the  idea  chiefly  predoounant  was  tiiat 
€£  a  supernatural  communion,  in  part  spiritual  and  in  part  corporeal,  with 
Christ,  by  means  of  the  intimate  interpenetration  of  the  bread  and  wine 
by  the  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ  As  in  the  former  period  this  view 
was  most  distinctly  expressed  by  Irenseos  and  Justin  Martyr,  so  in  the 
present  it  was  most  strongly  asserted  by  Gyrill  of  Jemsalem,  Chiysoa- 
t(»n,  Nilus,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Thus  Gyrill 
of  Jerusalem  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  fhe  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
per, that  we  should  take  within  us  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Christ 
fuiuelf ; '  that  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  pasring  over  into  our 
members,  we  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  be  sanctified 
in  body  and  soul.^  Chrysostom  says,  that  we  may  be  not  only  united 
with  our  Saviour  by  love,  but  in  our  entire  nature  blended  with  his 
body.*  He  contemplates  the  institution  of  fhe  eucharist  as  a  proof  of 
the  greatest  love  of  our  Saviour  to  men,  of  his  will  to  be  united  to 
them,  and  to  impart  himself  to  fhem  in  the  most  intimate  manner,  to 
cause  his  own  body  to  pass  over  into  their  entire  nature.  He  gave 
himself  not  only  to  be  seen,  but  also  to  be  touched  and  to  be  partaken 
of  by  those  who  derire  him.'  So  Hilary  of  Poictiers  affirms  that  be> 
tween  Christ  and  believers  there  exists  not  only  a  nrntj  of  will,  but  a 

^  VwShu  obex  oontnute  oogitatkmii,  ep.       *  Caltdiai.  mjit  4w 

^lUgrou/sM  lud  ewatuoi  XptoToC^  Xpf'^^    Kor*  oMrdiatSyua, 
pfiL  •HiMn.4SkJo«m. 
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nataral  union,  (not  only  per  concordiam  voluntatis,  but  also  per  naturse 
▼eritatem,)  partly  because  Christ  assumed  human  nature,  and  partlj 
because  in  the  eucharist  he  gives  his  body,  and  thereby  his  divine  mo 
residing  therein,  to  believers.^ 

True,  these  church-teachers  sometimes  have  recourse  to  figures,  for  the 
pfurpoee  of  describing  the  efficacy  of  the  consecration  at  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, which  seem  to  indicate  a  proper  transubstandation,  like  the  change 
of  the  water  to  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana ;  ^  and  they  employ  ex* 
pressions  which  tmght  denote  traiisubstantiation.^  But  these  terms  were 
also  frequently  employed  to  indicate  another  change  to  something  more 
exalted,  not  precisely  a  transubstantiation ;  and  especially,  in  the  rhe* 
torical  language  of  church-teachers,  who  would  fain  set  forth  in  strong 
light  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  transaction,  such  .expressions  should 
not  be  too  rigidly  interpreted.  Even  in  the  case  of  these  comparisons, 
every  thing  turns  upon  the  point  to  be  illustrated,  namely,  that  by  a 
miracle  the  substance  present  becomes  something  other  than  it  was  be- 
fore, no  matter  in  what  particular  sense  this  is  to  be  understood.  These 
comparisons  are  counterbalanced  by  others,  which  totally  contradict  the 
notion  of  transubstantiation  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  comparison  with  the 
anointing  oil  used  in  confirmation,  or  with  the  higher  consecration 
bestowed  on  the  water  in  baptism.^  The  disputes  concerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  gave  the  first  occasion  for  entering  into  a  more  dish 
tinct  exposition  of  the  conceptions  respecting  the  relation  of  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  those  who  affirmed  the 
union  of  two  natures  unchangeably  persisting  in  their  essence,  sought 
to  make  this  clear  by  introducing  the  comparison  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
As  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  —  says  Theodoret  — 
remain  in  their  original  substance  and  form,  admit  of  being  seen  and 
felt  as  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  before,  but  the  contemplation 
of  the  spirit  and  of  fiedth  sees  in  them  that  which  they  have  become  ; 
and  they  are  also  adored  ^  as  that  which  they  are  to  faith.^    Even 

1  HUarios  de  trinitate  1.  VIII.  §  13.    Qao-  'Epovtariic:  Bifvei  hrl  r^r  frooiipas  obaiac 

modo  non  natur^ter  in  nobis  existimandas  koL  tw  ox^fiaToc  KtU  rm  eloovc  koI  dpara 

est,  qni  et  natnram  camis  nostiras  jam  in-  kart  Koi  dTrrd,  ola  koI  npoTepov  Jjv^  vodrcu  Hi 

se{Murabilem  sibi  homo  natns  assamsit,  et  &jrep  kyhfero  koX  Tnoreverai  Koi  irpoaKwetTCUy 

natoram  carnis  son  ad  natoram  fBtemitads  <^  iKeiva  dvra  anep  mareverai.    £d.  HaL 

anb  Sacramento  nobis  commonicandae  camis  tom.  IV.  p.  126.    Thus,  too,  the  fierafio^ 

admiscnit,  (he  would  impart  to  us  the  natu-  ry  x^pt'Ti  is  opposed  to  the  fierajSo^  r^f 

ra  ctemitatis,  his  own  divine  essence,  in.  fvaeuc*    Dialog.  I.  tom.  lY.  p.  26.    The. 

imparting  to  us  his  body  in  the  sacramental  first  unfolding  of  views  of  this  sort  would 

form  ---the  same  that  Irenceus  called  Ivuatc  be  found  in  Cnrysostom,  if  the  fragment  of 

'jrpdc  i^apoiav.  a  letter  of  his  to  the  monk  Csesarius,  whioli 

'  See  CyrilL  Cateches.  22     Ambros.  de  must  have  been  aimed  against  the  Apolli*. 

mvsteriis,  c.  9.  ^  xiarists,  were  really  ^nuine.    But  this  letter. 

'  As  for  example,  fieranoUtVf  C3rrill.  Cat-  was  most  probably  mterpolated  on  occasion 

eches.  23,  transfiguratio  in  corpus  et  san-  of  the  controversy  concemine  the  two  na- 

guinem.    Ambros.  de  incamationis  domin-  tures.    Tet  a  comparison  which  Nilns,  the 

ic»  Sacramento,  1.  L  c  IV.  \  23,  de  fide,  L  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  employs,  indicates 

IV.  c.  X.  H24.  the  same  mode  of  apprehension:  —  At* 

^  See  Cyrill.  Cateches.  21,  §  3.  document,  after  having  been  sitrned  by  the^ 

'  See  vol.  II.  p.  701,  and  Ambros.  de  emperor,  is  called  a  mcra^  so  ordinary  bread 

Spiritu  Sancto,  L  III.  c.  XL  ^  79,  caro  and  wine,  after  the  consecration  and  inward 

Christi,  quae  in  mysteriis  adoratur.  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  is  called  the 

*  Theodoret  in  the  second  dialogue  of  his  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    Lib.  L  ep.  44. 
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Oelasios,  a  Roman  bUhop  towards  the  ekea  of  the  fifth  centary,  ex- 
plained his  views  after  die  same  manner.^ 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  might  in  tins  respeot  undoubtedly  constitiite  an 
exception.  While  aiming  in  his  catechetical  disquisition,  Qiy^  jwnvx<m>^,) 
c.  87,  to  explain  the  way  in  which  bread  and  wine  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  particularly  to  solve  the  difficoltj,  how  the 
body  of  Christ,  being  one,  is  distributed  among  so  many  thousand  be* 
Severs  in  the  world,  and  still  reouuns  one  and  the  same  and  compkts, 
he  is  led  to  an  exposition  which  seems  to  presuppose  a  transabatentia* 
tion,  and  which,  moreover,  was  seized  upon  by  tke  later  theory  of  tte 
transformation  of  the  bread  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  this — that  ia 
like  manner  as,  during  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  Uie  natural  means  of 
nourishment,  bread  and  wine,  were  transmuted  into  the  essence  of  the 
body  united  with  the  deity,  through  the  power  of  tbe  divine  Logos,  bat 
mediately  by  that  natural  process  whereby  the  means  of  nourishment 
are  converted  into  flesh  and  blood ;  so,  at  present,  the  same  effect  iB 
produced,  bread  and  wine  is  converted  into  the  body  of  the  Logos,  bj 
the  same  power  of  the  Logos,  only  working  at  present  in  the  way  of 
an  immediate  miracle.  Tet  Ae,  also,  was  still  certainly  very  &r  firom 
holdiDg  fast,  with  clear  consciousness,  the  idea  which  seemed  to  be  here 
lying  at  bottom  ;  for  in  his  sermon  on  the  baptism  of  Christ,^  he  makes 
use  of  comparisons  which  are  grounded  on  a  totally  different  idea,  as, 
fi>r  instance,  the  heightened  efficacy  of  the  consecration  of  the  baptismal 
water,  of  the  anomting  oil,  of  ordination.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
remark,  how  little,  in  the  case  of  this  theologian,  in  other  respects  so 
systematic,  these  particular  doctrines  were  carried  out  in  coherence 
with  his  peculiar  principles  ;  for  his  ideas  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ's  glorified  body,  (see  above,  vol.  11.,  p.  428,)  would  have  easily 
led  him  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  above  noticed  by  him  in  an  altogether 
different  way ;  but  that  idea  of  the  repetition  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  did  not  leave  room  for 
him  here  to  thmk  of  Christ's  glorified  body. 

The  idea  of  a  union  with  Christ  presents  itself  already,  under  a  form 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  less  sensuously  apprehended,  in  the  writings 
of  Athanasius.  From  John  6  :  62,^  he  endeavors  to  show  that  acconi- 
ing  to  that  passage,  the  partaking  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  not  to  be  understood  in  the  Uteral  sense.  Christ — he 
Bays  —  mentions  on  this  occasion  his  ascension  to  heaven,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  turning  away  men's  minds  from  sensuous  notions,  and  lead- 
mg  them  to  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  nourishment ;  *  inasmuch  as  Christ 
communicates  himself  to  each  after  a  spiritual  manner.^  The  addition, 
**  as  the  preservative  to  a  blessed  resurrection,"  ®  shows  that  he  also 

^  Dc  daabns  naturis  in  Christo,  adyenos  *  The  term  mfev/jutrucov  is  not  restricted, 

Satychem  et  Nestorium,  in  the  BibLpatr.  indectl,  to  the  meaning  "spiritual,*'  but  mat 

Lngd.  T.  VIII. :  In  diirinam  transennt,  opir-  abo  denote  supernatural  as  opposed  to  mi- 

Ita  Sancto  perfidente,  snbstantiam,  perma-  nral,  sensible  nourishment. 

Bente  tamen  in  sua  proprietate  natura.  ^  Uvajfiarutuc  avadidofn^oL 

■  T.  in.  f.  S70.  *  ^XoKT^ptov  tif  uvdaraaiv  Qs^, 

*  ^  IV.ad  8«t«gtoD«DL 
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conceived  of  a  higher  principle  of  life  being  communicated  to  the  bodj, 
by  means  of  the  contact  with  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North-Afiican  church,  as  we  have  already 
described  it  in  the  preceding  period,  we  once  more  meet  with  in 
Augustin.  He  explains  the  words  of  institution  as  follows :  thai 
Christ's  body  was  the  same  thing  as  the  symbol  of  his  body.^  He 
says  that  the  expression,  to  give  his  body  and  flesh  to  eat,  contains  a 
bold  figure,  and  that  the  sense  which  lies  at  bottom  must  be  expounded 
according  to  the  analogy  of  faith.^  According  to  the  analogy  of  the 
religious  use  of  language,  by  'virtue  of  which  the  sacramental  sign  is 
substituted  for  the  thing  itself,  in  the  same  way,  for  example,  as  the 
sacramentum  fidei  is  substituted  for  faith  itself  in  the  case  of  children 
who  are  a^  yet  incapable  of  faith,  according  to  this  analogy,  the  symbol 
of  Christ's  body  is  put  for  the  body  itself.^  But  although  Augustin, 
in  the  case  of  the  eucharist,  as  everywhere  else,  considered  the  conse- 
crated outward  elements  as  symbols  merely,  clearly  separating  and  hold- 
ing apart  the  sacramentum  and  the  res  sacramenti,  yet  he  at  the  same 
time  supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sacraments  generally,  so  in  the  case 
of  the  eucharist  in  particular,  a  divine  matter  united  with  the  holy 
symbols,  and  which  is  communicated  to  the  believing  heart.  The  res 
sacramenti  is  the  uniting  of  the  faithful,  as  members,  with  their  One 
great  Head,  and  the  fellowship,  grounded  therein,  of  the  faithful  with 
each  other,  as  members  of  one  body ;  therefore  their  union  into  one  com- 
munity of  the  saints.*  By  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  Augustin 
understands  the  spiritual  body  of  the  members  united  with  Christ  as 
the  head.  To  the  question,  how  Christ,  who  died  and  arose  again,  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  will  come  again  to  judgment,  can  here 
distribute  his  body,  to  this  question  he  gives  an  entirely  different 
answer  from  that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  According  to  his  spiritual 
mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  on  this  point.  By  pointing  to  the  spiritual  sense  as 
the  only  correct  one,  he  had  at  once  answered  the  question.  On  this 
very  account  was  the  transaction  called  a  sacrament,  because  one  thing 
is  presented  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  another  thing  discerned  by  the 
eye  of  the  spirit.^  Hence  Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  when  he  should  be 
seen  to  ascend  up  where  he  was  before,  then  they  would  be  obliged  to 
understand  that  he  could  only  have  spoken  of  a  spiritual  communica- 
tion, of  a  fellowship  of  divine  life.*  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;  that 
IS,  without  the  spirit.    The  flesh  was  only  the  vessel  through  which  the 


1  Non  enim  Dominns  dubitavit  diccre :  etatem  corporis  ct   membrornm   snornm, 

hoc  est  corpus  menm,  cum  signum  daret  quod  est  sancta  ecclesia.  —  Corpas  Christi 

corporis  sai.    In  the  like    connection    as  si  vis  intelligere,  apostolum  audi  dicentem 

when  he  says  "  Petra  erat  Christns  "  is  equiv-  fidelibus :  vos  autem  estis  corpus  Christi  et 

alent  to  significabat  Christum.    C.  Adiman-  membra,  mysterium  vestmm  in  mensa  do- 

tam  c.  12.  minica  positum  est,  mysterium  vestnun  ae- 

'  Contra  adyersarium  legis  et  prophets-  cipitis. 

ram,  1.  II.  c.  9.  ^  Idco  dicuntur  sacramenta,  quia  in  eit 

'  See  L  IIL  de  trinitate  c.  X  §  19  et  20,  aliud  videtur,  aliud  inteiiigitur. 

ep.  98.  ^  Certe  rel  tunc  intellieetis,  quia  gratia 

*  Hunc  cibum  et  potnm  Tnlt  intellig  sod-  qjas  nom  consomitor  moniboa. 
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spirit  wrought,  through  which  Christ  commimicaited  himaelf  to  us.^ 
Christ  is  eternal  life,  and  in  his  flesh  and  blood  gires  hixnself.  Augnstin 
distinguishes  the  inward  and  the  outward  maadncatioii  of  the  supper, 
(manducare  intus  et  foris.)  The  Conner  is  the  privilege  oolj  of  be- 
lievers ;  ^  but  the  unbelieving  and  the  unworthy  receive  nothing  but 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ*^ 

Next,  we  find  a  more  spiritual  apprehension  of  this  doctrine  in  those 
ehurch-teachers  on  whose  theological  education  the  study  of  Origen 
had  exerted  a  decided  influence  ;  from  which  number,  however,  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  Grregory  of  Nyssa^  must  be  excepted, 
although  on  other  subjects,  he  accords  very  nearly  inth  Ongen. 
Ghregory  Nanzianzen  calls  the  eucharist  an  archetype  of  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  ^  the  symbol  of  the  sacrifice  by  which 
the  salvation  of  mankind  had  been  wrought  out.^  Assuredly,  however, 
he  conceived  in  connection  with  this  a  higher  divine  influence,  as  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  looking  at  the  connection  of  his  ideas  relative 
to  the  priesthood  and  to  sacrifice  ;  and  this  is  confirmed,  moreover,  bj 
certain  individual  expressions  of  his  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
eucharist,  as  when  be  calls  it  a  sacrifice,  by  which  we  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  into  fellowship  with  his  sufferings  and  his  divine 
nature,^  — the  holy  transaction  which  exalts  us  to  heaven.^  He  accord- 
ingly supposes  a  certain  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Logos,  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest,  becomes  united  with  tli^ 
symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  and  in  so  far  then  as  the  outward  sym- 
bols, as  vehicles  of  this  supernatural  sanctifying  impartation  of  the  Logos, 
are  substituted  in  place  of  the  real  body  of  Christ,  they  are  called  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.^  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  probably  distinguishes, 
like  his  teacher  Ori^en,^^  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  eucharist.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  he  says ;  it  is  enjoined  upon  Christians  to 
celebrate  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sacrifice  by  the  symbols  of  his 

^  Si  caro  nihil  non  prodesset  verbam  caro  Christ's  glorified  bod j,  explained  abore  on 

non  tieret,  ut  inhabitaret  in  nobb.     Caro  pa^^e  428. 

Tas  fuit;  quod  habebat,  attende,  non  quod  *  Orat.  I.  f.  38.    Ton*  fte^d/juv  ftvcmffkuv 

erat.  dvr/rvxov. 

*  Habe  fidem,  et  tecum  est  quern  non  *  Tvtto*  t^c  kfi^  aunfpia^.    Orat  XVIL 
rides.  f.  273. 

» Scrmo  235,  272.    Tractat  26,  Evang.        ^  Orat.  III.  f.   70.     A/*   ^  fffui^  XpurrC} 
Job.  Koivuxfn'jitev^  koI    tuv    Tccc&riuanjv   ical  r^ 

*  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  mode     ^eorrjroc. 

of  apprehension  does  not  appear,  with  him,  ^  'Arw  ijtipovaa  fcvarayw)  la.     Orat.  AVIL 

to  be  an  entirely  isolated  thing,  but  stands  f.  273. 

strictly  connected  with  his  whole  system :  •  See  cp.  240  ad  Amphilodiinm,  among 
for  in  this  is  made  distinctly  prominent  the  the  few  letters  which  are  inserted  at  the 
ftindamental  idea,  that  as  the  principle  of  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work*: 
oormption  {^^pa)  was  propagated  in  hu-  'Orav  /j6}tf)  «adf/X7f  rdv  P^)ot-  brcn-  ova- 
man  nature  from  the  first  sin  ;  so,  in  opposi-  fiwiru  rofi^  aufia  kcu  alua  rrfivij^  dearrorixov, 
Hon  to  this,  the  principle  of  incorruption,  <^uvfjv  Ixuv  n)  ^/^>of.  These  words,  no 
(d^operta,)  proceeding  from  Christ,  must  doubt,  admit  of  being  understood,  accord- 
pervade  the  entire  human  nature  as  the  ing  to  tlie  mode  of  apprehension  already 
first  fruits  {dnupxri)  of  the  new  creation,  noticed,  as  referring  to  a  repeated  incams- 
Tet  another  modification  of  this  idea  might,  tion,  (haapKucic :)  but  we  most  consKier 
indeed,  have  oflTered  itself  to  him,  corres-  too,  that  Gregory  was  much  addicted  to 
ponding  to  that  notion  of  the  character  of  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

^^^«AyoLLp.64S. 
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body  and  blood.^  Li  reference  to  the  latter,  he  thus  paraphrases  the 
woras  of  Christ  in  the  6th  chapter  of  John's  gospel :  "  Think  not  that 
I  am  speaking  of  the  body  which  I  bear  with  me,  as  if  this  mnst  be 
eaten.  Neither  think  that  I  bid  you  drink  my  sensible  and  bodily 
blood  ;  but  know  that  the  very  words  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  are 
spirit  and  life,  so  that  my  words  and  doctrines  themselves  are  my  flesh 
and  blood.  He  who,  by  appropriating  to  himself  these,  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  nourished  with  the  bread  &om  heaven,  will  be  made  a  partaker 
of  the  heavenly  life."  * 

e.  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  last  things,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  notions  respecting  disciplinary  or  purgatory  suffering^-, 
which  in  the  East  and  West  had  already  in  the  preceding  period 
shaped  themselves  out  into  different  forms  from  a  commixture  of  Persico- 
Jewish  and  Christian  ideas,  passed  over  into  this  period  also.  It  waa 
supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatorial  fire  was  to  be  found  in 
Malachi  3,  and  in  1  Corinthians,  3  :  12.^  In  connection  with  the 
notion  of  a  dead  faith,  and  the  confounding  together  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  visible  and  of  the  invisible  church,  this  doctrine,  as  had  happened 
before  under  a  Jewish-Christian  mode  of  apprehension,  that  for  example 
of  the  Clementines,  was  abused  in  being  made  the  foundation  of  the 
false  view,  that  whoever  was  a  member  of  the  orthodox  catholic  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  led  a  vicious  life,  would  possess  this  advantage 
over  the  unbelieving,  that  although  he  needed  to  pass  through 'such  a 

Srification  after  death,  he  would  still  in  the  end  attain  to  salvation, 
lus  the  passage  just  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  so  misconstrued,  that  it  was  supposed  it  might  be  affirmed  of  him 
who  united  with  the  pretended  faith  in  Christ  every  species  of  vice, 
that  he  built  on  the  foundation,  which  is  Christ.  The  moral  zeal  of 
Pela^us  against  an  error  so  practically  mischievous,  led  him  to  contend 
against  the  doctrine  of  such  an  ignis  purgatorius,  —  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  declaration  which  he  made  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis.* 
Augustin  sought  to  guard  this  doctrine  against  such  misinterpretations.* 
He  considered  that  passage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as 
referring  immediately  to  the  purification  by  means  of  trials  in  the 
present  life,  of  those  who,  though  inspired  by  love  to  Christ,  were  still 
not  as  yet  so  penetrated  by  it,  as  to  have  their  hearts  entirely  cleansed 
from  the  love  of  earthly  things  ;  for,  in  order  that  Christ  should  really 
be  the  foundation,  it  was  required  that  the  love  to  him  should  oveP' 
balance  all  other  interests,  and  that  the  soul  should  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  for  him.®     Such  a  proof  of  purification,  continuing  to 

1  Demonstrat  eyangel.  lib.  L  c  10,  f.  39.  *  Si  Christus  in  corde  fandamenti  habet 

'  Theol.  eccles.  1.  III.  c.  12.  locani,  id  est,  ut  ei  nihil  anteponntur,  et 

•  Vid.  Crrill.  cateches.  15,  §9:  IIvp  <Jo/a-  malit  homo  qui  tali  dolore  urimr,  rebna 
fiaartxbv  rdv  IsvdpCmuv  before  the  last  jndg-  qna«  ita  dilif^t,  magis  carere  qnam  Christo, 
ment  Pcense  qntedam  pomtoriae.  De  per  ignem  fit  salvos.  Si  autem  res  hn- 
dvitate  Dei,  1.  XX.  c.  25*,  1.  XXl.  c.  13,  24.  Jns  modi  temporalcs  ac  seculares  tempore 

*  See  above,  p.  584,  Note.  tentationis  maluerit  tenere  qnam  Christ- 
'  In  his  enchiridion  ad  Laore&tiimi,  c.  68.    vm,   enm    in    fiandamento    non    haboit 
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n>  on  even  after  death,  bat  only  in  the^eaae  of  thoee  irliO|  in  ttio 
lust  described,  Iiad  made  Christ  tiie  bans  of  their  lib,  ho  oonnderod  Is 
be  a  sappoeable  ihing ;  so  that  maar  befieren  attainod  to  tho  atato  rf 
blessedness  through  a  certain  miriiTing  firo,  onduring  fiyr  » longer  cr 
shorter  time,  according  as  thej  had  set  th«r  alfectiona  more  or  Urn  m 

Serishable   goods.    But  he  puts  down  this  dooferine  w  iomowbat 
oubtful.^ 

Tlie  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  oontinued,  as  in  tho  preeedQnt 
period,  to  be  dominant  in  the  creed  of  the  churoh.  Yet,  in  the  Orie^H 
church,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  subjects  immediately  cofr 
nected  with  the  doctrinal  cootroTerries,  ttere  was  greater  fireedom  ami 
latitude  of  development,  manj  respectable  ehuroh-teachen  stall  stood 
forth,  without  injuring  (lieir  reputmon  for  orthodoxy,  as  advocates  of 
the  opposite  doctrine,  until  the  time  when  the  Origenistic  disputes 
caused  the  agreement  with  Origen  in  respect  to  this  point  aho  to  be 
considered  as  something  decidedly  heretical.  The  scepticism  with 
regard  to  tiiat  doctrine  arose  from  very  different  pmnts  of  view,  and 
very  diferent  interests.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  it  arose  by  no  means  from  a  more  tne  and  earnest  reflection  on 
reli^ous  subjects,  but  from  a  lack  of  Christian  seriousness  and  a  supa>- 
ficial  and  trming  mode  of  judgment.  There  were  persons  who  could  not 
srise  the  contrariety  of  moral  evil  to  Ood's  holiness  in  its  strict  truth, 
entangled  as  they  still  were  too  much  in  the  pagem  view  of  evil  as  a 
property  of  nature,  and  hence  were  still  too  far  from  rightly  unde^ 
standing  the  true  essence  of  Christian  sanctification.  Ihej  would  fiun 
reason  away  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  simply  because  ttus 
doctrine  presented  terrifying  images,  which  disturbed  them  in  a  life  too 
deficient  in  point  of  moral  strictness  and  purity.  God  —  they  imagined 
—  could  not  so  severely  judge  the  weaknesses  of  mankind.  Those 
declarations  of  holy  scripture  respecting  everlasting  punishments  con* 
tained  nothing  but  terrifying  threats.  Chrysostom,  who,  in  the  great 
cities  where  he  labored,  came  most  frequently  in  contact  with  this 
frivolous  way  of  thinking,  was  incited,  b^  the  livelv  zeal  which  he  felt 
against  every  thing  destructive  to  prachcal  Christianity,  to  controvert 
these  opinions  with  earnestness,^  although  perhaps  otherwise  his  mild 
and  amiable  spirit  might  not  be  altogether  disinclined  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  restoration,  with  which  he  must  have  become  acquainted 
at  an  earlier  period,  trom  being  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus.^ 

But  from  two  theological  schools  there  went  forth  an  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  which  had  its  ground  in  a  deeper 
Christian  interest ;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration 
was  closely  connected  with  the  entire  dogmatic  systems  of  both  these 
schools,  namely,  that  of  Origen,  and  the  school  of  Antioch.     As  it 

cam  in  adificio  prius  non  sit  aliqaid  fnndar  homoletic  exposition  of  the  first  epistle  to 

mento.  the  Corinthiiins,  (chap.  15:  SS.)  menUoos 

1  Incredihile  non  est,  et  ntrnm  ita  sit,  the  opinion  of  those  who  wonld  find  in 

qcueri  potest.  these  words  the  doctrine  of  a  total  destno- 

*  In  epist.  L  ad  ThessaL  Horn.  VllL ;  ep,  tion  of  evil  (iofaipemc  ^  Ktuuac)  witboot 
n.  Hon.  tlL  rontrorertinff  it ;  see  Horn.  XYTnr  in  ep. 

•  Itfei«msvkid;telhaLC!br3«NMQiaLVBi\^  \.idCotiniLT.X.ed.Moiittf  372. 
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concerns  the  former,  we  may  remark  here  siill  another  afterinfloenoe 
of  the  great  Origen  upon  individual  church-teachers  whose  theological 
education  had  been  shaped  by  the  study  of  his  writings,  as,  for  eiE* 
ample,  a  Didymus,^  and  a  Gregory  Naadanzen.  But  this  particiH 
lar  doctrine  was  expounded  and  maintidned  witii  the  greatest  logical 
ability  and  acuteness,  in  works  written  expressly  for  that  purpose,  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.^  Grod,  he  maintained,  had  created,  rationed  beings, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  self-conscious  and  free  vessels  and  recipi- 
ents for  the  communications  of  the  original  fountain  of  all  good.^  Now 
if  the  soul  exist  in  a  ccmdition  of  harmonious  correspondence  with  this 
destinaticm,  and  of  harmonious  activity  for  the  rec^tion  of  the  godlike 
life,  it  is  blessed.  If  this  harmonious  relation  is  disturbed  by  that 
which  is  alien  from  it,  by  ^oral  evil,  it  is  wretched.  The  expressions 
reward  and  punishment,  are  but  inadequate  terms  to  denote  the  preih 
ent  existence  or  the  disturbance  of  this  harmony  of  relations ;  just  as 
when  the  healthy  eye,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  residing  within  it, 

terceives  objects  in  the  sun-light,  or  when  it  is  prevented  fit)m  so  doing 
y  disease.  All  punishments  are  means  of  purification,  ordained  by 
divine  love  with  a  view  to  purge  rational  beings  from  mond  evil,  and  to 
restore  them  back  again  to  that  communion  with  God  which  corres* 
ponds  to  their  nature.  God  would  not  have  permitted  the  existence 
of  evil,  unless  he  had  foreseen  that  by  the  redemption,  all  rational 
beings  would  in  the  end,  according  to  their  destination^  attain  to  the 
same  blessed  fellowship  with  himself.^ 

In  like  manner  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  was  closely 
connected  with  tibe  fundamental  views  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  con- 
cerning the  two  great  periods  in  the  development  of  the  rational 
creation,  and  concerning  the  final  end  of  the  redemption,  whereby  the 
immutability  of  a  divine  life  should  take  the  place  of  that  mutability 
and  exposure  to  temptation,  which  had  before  prevailed  in  the  entire 
rational  creation.  Moral  evil  appeared  here,  in  fact,  as  a  universally 
necessary  point  of  transition  for  tiie  development  of  freedom.^  Diodo- 
ms  of  Tarsus  had  ab-eady  unfolded  this  doctrine  in  his  work  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  on  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  (ntpi  buunfOfuoQ^ 
and  Theodore  exlubited  it  in  his  commentary  on  the  gospels.^    In 

*  Tboagh  in  the  writingB  of  Didymus  •  *Qf  rdv  tcTjovtov  tCjv  i&eiuv  dya&Cw  ^ 

wliidi  have  come  to  otir  knowledge,  there  Apydv  elvcUj  67^*  o6ov  ayytld  tohi  npoaiperadt 

are  no  distinct  traces  to  be  fbana  of  the  ruv  ^IwxOv  doxda. 

doctrine  of  restoration,  (anoKaToaraotfA  yet  *  Am  this  doctrine  stands  so  closely  con- 
in  the  work  De  trinitate  published  bj  Min-  nected  with  Gregory's  whole  system  of 
garelli  (Bologna,  1169)  an  intimation  of  faith,  it  belongs  among  the  worst  examples 
this  kind  may  be  Ibond  in  his  expositioa  of  an  arbitrary  caprice,  regardless  of  bistoiy^ 
and  application  of  the  passage  in  PhiHpp.  when  Germanos,  patrian^  of  Constantino-. 
3:  10,  where  in  seference  to  Uie  Karax^dovta  pie  in  the  eighth  century,  in  his  Avrairodoru 
as  wen  as  10  the  kniyeta^  he  speaks  of  the  Kdc  or  dt^rvroc,  endeavored  to  show  that  all 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  which  ex-  the  passages  in  Gregory's  writings,  referring 
tends  to  the  salvation  of  all}  see  I  HI.  c.  to  this  doctrine,  were  mteipolated  by  hers- 
10. 365.  tics.    See  Phot  eod.  235. 

'  As  for  example,  in  his  exposition  of  *  See  above  p.  657. 

1  Corinth.  15 :  28,  in  his  Xayoc  Konixfrt^i  *  Extracts  from   these  writi^  by  the 

c  S  and  35,  in  his  tzact  on  the  sonl  and  on  Nestorian  bishop  Solomon  of  SassonLJn' 

thfi  rcsurection,  ia  his  tract  on  the  earij  the  thirteenth  centory,  in  AsBeraani^  T.  tlL. 

death  of  children.  P.ltass^ai*,  scnnp^lhe  teith  ef  Tbov^. 
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fliese  wrHangs  they  adduced  many  otter  apeeial  leMolis  sgiiiist  fte 
•lermty  of  panishinent.  ^*  If  the  rewards  of  eternity  so  ftr  eieeed 
good  woxKi  and  ttie  brief  period  of  life,  oii|^  not  ue  yniriehpieiiti 
mooh  more  to  be  overcome  by  tiie  cBvine  mmy.  Chia  wouU  not 
revive  the  wicked  at  the  resnrrectioiiy  if  fhey  mot  needs  saSer  only 
jmmshment  without  reformatioii."  G3iey  bdieved  they  fimnd  aa  intima* 
tioQ  that  the  degree  of  punighment  would  be  proportioiiale  to  the 
degree  of  am  in  Lnke  12  :  47  ;  Matth.  6 :  26.  ]nom  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Theodore  it  also  necessarily  f»llowayttioii|^  we  have  no  4fii* 
tinct  aeclaration  rf  his  own  on  that  pcnnt,  that  as  the  antitiieaiB  of  ttose 
two  |)eriods  wasassomedby  him  to  embraoe  fleneraHy  the  entire  raBcMl 
creation,  he  must  ^erefore  have  extended  the  restoration  to  fidlea 
Spirits  as  well  as  to  mankind. 


8.  Opposite  Theological  TefuUneUi  iMA  aro$e  o%Kt  iff  tke  qftef^ 
workingg  qf  the  Origenietic  dUjnsUe. 

We  have  stall  to  mention  a  series  of  controverries  which  are  more 
loosely  connected  with  the  histoir  of  particular  doctrines,  and  wUek 
fbrm  a  whole  of  themselves,  — the  renewed  controversies  concennog 
Origen,  respecting  whose  relation  to  the  theological  development  of 
Hiis  period  we  have  spoken  already  in  the  general  introdnction.  We 
perceive  in  these  disputes,  first,  the  strug^e  of  that  more  fi^ee  theolog^ 
cal  tendencjT  which  started  from  Ori^en,  with  that  other  more  nantw 
tendencv  clm^g  &st  to  the  letter  of  die  dburch  doctrine,  which  from 
llie  begmnmg  stood  opposed  to  the  Origenistic  school,  as  the  strug^ 
of  a  more  fleshly  with  a  more  spritual  tendency  in  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending Ghristiamty.  But  the  theological  interest  of  these  oontro> 
versies  was  soon  lost  in  contests  of  another  kind,  partaking  more  of  a 
secular  than  of  a  spiritual  interest ;  but  then  these  controversies  gain 
another  important  significance  for  us,  in  that  they  exhibit  to  us  a 
hero  of  the  faith,  who,  unsubdued  by  all  persecutions  and  suflerings, 
manfully  contended  with  spiritual  weapons  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  which  grew  out  of  the  confusion  of  things  spiritual  with 
things  tomporal. 

Origen,  long  dnce  pronounced  a  heretic  in  the  Western  church,  was 
scarcely  known  among  the  Western  theologians  except  by  name,  while 
those  of  the  East  were  forming  different  parties  in  meir  various  judg* 
ments  concerning  him.  He  had  some  enthuriastic  admirers,  who 
agreed  with  him  in  all  his  peculiar  views,  while  there  were  other  blind 
i^ots,  who  looked  upon  him  in  no  other  li^t  than  as  the  father  <tf 
all  heresies.  There  were  others,  again,  holding  the  middle  ground  be- 
twixt these  two  parties,  who,  acknowled^g  hu  merits  in  relation  ta 
ttie  progress  of  meology,  without  overlooking  his  defects,  sought  with 
moderation  and  freedom  of  spirit  to  separate  the  true  firom  the  false  m 
writings  and  doctrines.    As  the  Ariana  could  find  many  things  in 


4oi«*t  esieerpti  in  Mtriu  Mercstor.    In  But  tbongh  inch  timoet  ooeonvd  In 

Theodore's  oommenteiy  on  the  gospel  of  oommenttunr,  jret,  m  t  matcer  of  eooiH^ 

Mm*  eo  finr  te  k  remeini  to  «,  there  are  pMeegea  or  thto  kind  were  aoi  leoeived  inte 

sin  to  be  iMad  mmt  ef  Mt  doetdea  die 
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ibe  works  of  Origen  which  seemed  to  furnish  them  with  a  foothold  for 
their  attacks  against  the  Nicene  creed ;  as  thej  appealed,  whether 
lightly  or  wrongly,  to  many  of  his  assertions  as  justifying  their  own 
yiews  ;  as  the  system  of  the  Semi-Arians  properly  derivea  its  ori^ 
from  this  father ;  all  these  circimistances  would  tend  to  place  him  in 
an  unfe^vorable  light.  The  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  doctrinal  controversies,  was  the  nrst  to 
attack  Origen  on  thisparticular  side.  He  represented  him  as  the 
author  of  Arianism.  He  accused  him  of  having  stood  forth  as  a  theo- 
logical writer  while  he  was  still  too  crude,  and  after  studying  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  much  more  than  the  Bible,  whence 
he  mixed  up  foreign  Platonic  doctrines  with  the  Christian  scheme  of 
faith.^  He  very  unjustly  reproaches  him,  for  having  commenced  his 
work  Uepi  6pxciv  with  the  same  words  with  which  Plato  begins  his  Gorgias; 
though  these  words  in  Origen,  owing  to  the  connection  in  which  they 
occur,  receive  an  entirely  different  and  decidedly  Christian  sense,  as 
Eusebius,  the  defender  of  Origen,  very  properly  remarks.  He  objects 
that  Origen  gave  this  work  a  title  borrowed  from  the  philosophical  use 
of  language ;  whence  he  draws  the  arbitrary  conclusion,  that  the 
sabject-matter,  therefore,  was  derived  from  tihe  same  fountain-head, 
namely,  from  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  great  point  with  Marcellus 
was,  to  preserve  unalloyed  the  simple  doctrine  of  scripture,  which  led 
him  also  to  oppose,  generally,  the  too  high  authority  ascribed  to  the 
older  fathers,  and  to  admit  of  no  other  evidence,  in  matters  of  faith, 
than  that  of  the  sacred  scriptures.^  But  other  eminent  church-teachers, 
as,  for  instance,  Athanasius,  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  Arians 
wrongly  cited  Origen  as  on  their  side.  Didymus  of  Alexandria  defended 
the  audiority  of  Origen,  whose  whole  system  he  had  adopted,  so  far  as 
it  did  not  stand  in  express  contradiction  with  that  which  had  been  set- 
tled and  determined  in  the  doctrinal  controversies.^     Basil  of  Caesarea 

« 

1  'On  &(m  Tuv  Kord,  ^iXooo^iav  &7m*TT^  though  not  eronnded  in  the  use  of  language 

ftadfiuhruv  icdl  Totg  {^eiotc  dfii^aai  npoeXhftr  among  the  chnrch-teachere,  yet  is  so  m  toe 

<vor  Aoyof  irpd  r^f  tucptfiov^  rCiv  ypa^uv  Kara-  original  signification  of  the  terms.     His 

Xipl>euc  did  rd  iroXd  koI  f^ortfim  rijc  Hufdev  remarkable  words  are :  Td  ydp  tov  doyfiarof 

irawevaeug^  ddrrov   tov   dfovrof   iip^ofievog  6voua  r^f  uv^pcmivr^  hcfrai  (SoO^ijc  re  KtU 

^rmypa^tVy  (mo  rtjv  r^f  ^lAogo^Mtf  itapijx^  yvufirfc,    'On  de  w^  oOnjg  ^;f«,  fMpTvpd 

Xoryuv  Koi  Ttvd  6i*  ainob^  oi>  koXuc  yiypa^e.  fdv  ^/uv  Uavcjc  ^  ioyuarudi  tCjv  larpuv  rex*^, 

Enseb.  c.  Marcellom,  lib.  I.f.  23.    Compare  (contradistinction  of  dogmatists  and  empir- 

witfa  this  what  we  hare  said  in  the  first  toI-  ics,)  fioprvpil  6e  rd  tuv  ^Omgo^  Kdkavuiva* 

vme  (p.  69S)  respecting  the   intellectual  'Or<  6k  muTd,  ov/x^iTry  do^avTa  in  koI  vHp 

training  of  Origen.  dayftaTa  avyKTajrou  Aiyrroi,  oideva  ayvodv 

'  The  Arian  Asterius,  whom  Marcellus  dfioi.    In  reference  to  the  first,  Eusebios 

controverted,  had  appealed  in  defense  of  opposed  to  him  the  passage  in  Deut.  88 :  7. 

liifl  doctrine  to  Uie  ooyfia  wepi  deoi>,  dn-ep  ol  which,  falsely  applied  as  it  was,  had  still 

oofuraToi  TUV  iranpuv  aTTt^vjvavTo.    There  become  classical  on  this  point  -,  and  in  refer- 

were  here  two  things  calculated  to  rerolt  ence  to  the  use  of  the  term  dox/uuz,  he  oppoeed 

Marcellus,  who  was  so  xealous  in  maintain-  to  him  the  passage  in  Ephes.  2:  15,  wher6 

ing  the  sole  and  exclusire  authority  of  the  he  explained  the  word  doyfuiTa  as  referring 

dirine  word :  that  he  shoi^  c»ll  human  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  though,  m 

teachers  fathers  and  girt  to  their  declanir  fiust,  it  mast  necessarily  be  understood  ol 

tions  the  honor  which  is  due  to  the  sacred  the  dogmas  of  the  law,  and  hence  was  a 

scriptures  alone,  and  that  he  should  employ  testimony  rather  in  fiiTor  of  Marcellus  than 

the  term  doyfia  to  denote  the  divine  doctrine,  against  hioL 

He  makes  a  distinction  betweeu  X6yoc  ^doc       *  For  the  rest,  the  remark  we  made  on 

and  doyfui  av^pwrnvov;  a  distindte  which,  pi^  149  esnenmii^  tfa«  niTol«tkm,of  tiia 
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and  GregMT  Nannaiuea  pablished,  m  the  vomdioC  ffatinr 
•taffies,  a  dhrestomatli^  from  the  writing  of  Qngea,  wkih  a  view  ti» 
the  dURirion  of  his  spintoal  ideas,  and  partienhurj  cf  hia  pnnoipiei  di 
interpretatioa.^  Origen  had  the  sreatosi  inflnpnoc  on  ue  lomiaitm 
of  the  theologioal  system  set  forlli  ojr  Gregonrr  of  Hyssa^  ia  tdadme 
meet  onoe  more  with  many  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  greatk  okndh 
fiither,  although  Gregory  was  a  perfectly  independent  theoloduuiy  and 
reproduced,  with  the  freshness  or  origbaal  Hioiig^ti  whitorar  he  leaml 
from  the  labors  of  others. 

Among  the  monks,  especially  in  ElgypC,  there  were,  in  Ae  fi«A 
century,  two  parties  of  oppomte  spiritou  Mnts^  who  also  atood  opposed 
to  each  other  m  their  judgment  or  Origen.  One  of  tiieae  parliea,  pofr 
aessed  of  a  more  limited  intellectual  culture,  and  eonfinea  to  a  rode, 
fleshly  mode  of  apprehending  divine  things,  hs^  Origen  aa  the  aealooi 
opponent  of  this  tendency.  The  yenersyted  Pachomiua'  warned  Us 
disciples  most  of  all  against  the  writing  of  Origen,  becanae  the  latter 
was  more  dangerous  than  other  hereUcs,  since  under  the  pretenee  of 
•zpoundinx  the  holy  scriptures,  he  introduced  into  them  has  ova 
erroneous  doctrines.  The  monks  of  the  other  dass,  who  were  possesBed 
of  more  cultiyated  minds,  and  of  a  more  contemplative  myatwal  bent, 
entertained  a  high  respect  for  Origen,  in  whose  works  they  found  ao^ 
nourishment  for  their  own  sjnritual  tendency. 

Among  the  former  class  of  monks  an  individual  had  recehred  Us 
education,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  theae  diqntes^ 
stood  in  high  estimation  on  account  of  the  seal  for  piety  and  orthodoo^ 
which  he  lubd  displayed  for  a  long  series  (^  years.  This  was  Epi{^ 
luus.  He  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  die  fourth  century,  in  the  village 
of  Besanduk,  belon^g  to  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Eleutheropdis  in 
Palestine.'  He  had  been  educated  among  those  Egyptian  monks  for  the 
monastic  life,  and  their  narrow  intellectual  culture  was  transmitted  to 
him.  After  this,  he  returned  home  to  his  native  coimtry,  where  be 
became  superintendent  of  a  cloister  which  he  founded  near  the  place 
of  his  birth ;  and  in  the  year  367,  bishop  of  Salamis,  then  called  Con- 
stantia,  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  writings  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  but  (j^uite  deficient  in  criticism 
and  in  logical  arrangement,  —  possessed  of  smcere  piety,  but  also  of  a 
rery  narrow  dogmatical  spirit ; — a  man  who  was  altogether  unable  to 
distinguish  essentials  from  non-essentials  in  doctrinal  (Merences,  —  the 
letter  from  the  spirit  in  modes  of  apprehending  the  scheme  of  faith,  and 
who  would  be  very  ready  to  discern  a  daneerous  heresy  in  every 
opinion  on  matters  of  faith  that  deviated  from  tne  one  which  commonly 
prevailed ;  —  and  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  that,  to  such  a  man,  Origen, 
whom  he  was  incapable  of  understanding,  would  appear  as  the  most 

Akundriui  spirit  liolds  good  also  of  Didr-  the  mjitical  theology,  as  it  afterwai^  a^ 

IBM,  as  he  eKmbits  himself  in  his  worlL  De  peats  in  the  mitings  of  the  Feendo-DM^ 

frinitieb    He  fonns  an  important  link  ia  njsins. 

the  development  of  the  scheme  jmcHiiat  to  ^  The  fdoKoAia. 

the  Aleaumdrians,  as  it  snbseqnentlT  ex*  '  See  toL  IL  p.  SSS. 

pwiiid  itseif  itt  oppositkm  to  the  Antio-  >8oMaLVL8S 

Mmnmm\  shI«Im  laihialnHHhm^- 
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diemgerons  of  false  teachers ;  as,  in  fact,  in  his  description  and  critique 
of  me  heresies,  he  considered  it  especially  necessary  to  warn  luB 
readers  against  Mm. 

A  second  eminent  teacher  of  the  chnrch,  who  took  part  in  these 
controversies,  was  Jerome,  a  person  of  great  merit,  on  account  of  his 
researches  in  biblical  literatore  and  the  pidns  he  took  to  promote  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  scriptures  among  the  people  of  the  West. 
That  he  was  animated  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  is 
evinced  by  the  unwearied  labors  of  his  long  life,  for  which,  during  his 
own  Hfe-time,  he  was  rewarded  from  many  quarters  only  with  ingratitude. 
But  his  better  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  great  defects  of  his 
character,  by  his  mean  passions,  his  easily  offended  vanity,  his  love  of 
controversy  and  of  rule,  his  pride,  so  often  concealed  under  the  garb 
of  humility.  His  letters  and  other  writings  testify,  beyond  doubt,  that 
he  knew  how  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  others  many  great  truths 
of  practical  Christianity,  which,  from  the  want  of  Christian  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-control,  he  omitted  to  set  before  himself,  and  apply  to  his 
own  case,  on  the  proper  occasions.  Let  us  first  cast  a  glance  at  the 
earlier  history  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  remarkable  man,  down  to 
tiie  time  when  he  took  part  in  these  controversies. 

Jerome  was  bom  at  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Panno- 
nia,^  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  in  the  year  831,  though 
other  marks  and  evidences  seem  tc  point  to  a  date  some  ten  vears  later. 
At  Rome,  where  the  celebrated  grammarian  Donatus  was  his  teacher, 
he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  literary  education,  and  there,  also, 
he  at  an  early  age  received  baptism.  Aft;er  various  joumies,  which 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  in  part  by  his  love  of  knowledge,  he 
enjoyed  for  some  time  at  Antioch  the  instructions  of  the  learned  Apol- 
linaris,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  society  of  men  into  the  desert  of 
Chalcis  in  Syria.  The  inward  conflicts  which  had  led  him  to  seek  the 
life  of  seclusion,  were  in  his  case  but  rendered  the  more  violent  in  this 
solitude.  He  had,  imtil  now,  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
of  the  ancient  authors,  many  of  whom  he  had  taken  along  with  him 
firom  Rome.  That  he  shodd  find  in  them  a  good  deal  which  was 
unsuited  to  his  then  ascetic  bent  of  mind,  may  be  well  conceived.  It 
18  easy  to  explain  also,  how,  in  this  disturbed,  legal  tone  of  mind,  his 
conscience  would  upbraid  hun  on  account  of  his  employing  so  much  of 
his  time  on  pagan  literature.  In  the  opinions  entertained  of  this  latter, 
we  find  in  this  period  the  most  opposite  errors.  While  some, — either 
through  a  misconceived  zeal,  which,  especially  in  such  transition-epochs 
of  the  inner  life,  wherein  the  might  of  Christian  consciousness  asserted 
itself  in  a  decided  manner,  might  easily  arise,  or  through  mental  indo* 
lence,  which  sought  concealment  under  the  guise  of  piety, — were  induced 
absolutely  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  ancient  literature  as  something 
that  belonged  to  Satan's  kingdom,  there  were  at  Rome  ecclesiastics 
who  studied  the  ancient  authors  even  to  the  neglect  of  holy  writ.* 

1  According  to  the  coxnectare  of  some.  '  As  Jerome  complains  in  his  letter  to  tlit 
Stridora  in  Hungary,  on  the  hoondaries  of  Boman  bishqppamasas,  ep.  146,  (according 
Btiria.  toKartiaiiay.^.IILf.  leO:)  AtnnnciMe^ 
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The  medimii  between  these  two  dpperite  TnhtaVee  waH  faeU  bj 
men  as  Augostm,  who,  in  his  Gtuae  to  die  edacatkxD  ef  tbs  okm, 
says  that  every  thmg  true  and  good  should  be  appcopnatod  to  Si 
service  of  Ghristiamty ;  and  that  even  firamtliePiganisttmdd  be  tokea 
the  niver  and  gold,  which,  in  truths  they  had  noi  fhemaelfM  ciealed, 
bat  only  brought  to  lig^t  out  of  the  sIms  of  aa  ouimpwamk  pmi- 
dence.^ 

Now,  when  Jerome,  m  &e  midst  of  the  severe  aaeatte  diseipEne  to 
which  he  subiected  hhnsdf,  felt  his  conseisiiee  repcoaobhimenMeoait 
of  the  predilection  he  had  hitherto  shown  fisr  the  PigMi  litoimluie,  we 
may  easily  explain  how  it  mi^t  happen,  that  in  a  violenEt  attoek  ef 
fever  brought  on  by  his  ripd  ansterities  and  his  sbstnusneg  fipoaa  find 
in  the  Quf^rigeeimal  fasts,  his  thoughts  should  shape  themselves  irts 
that  vision,  which,  by  his  own  &ult  and  that  of  his  later  antagamrt, 
Bufinus,  became  ma^ufied  to  an  undue  importance.  He  thon^^  thai 
he  appeared  before  the  judgmenteeat  of  Ood*  When,  to  the  qpMStiaB 
put  to  him,  he  answered,  *^  I  am  a  Christian,''  it  wassaid,  ^  liioii  artnok 
.  a  Christian,  but  a  Gceronean ;  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  ftj 
heart  also ; ''  and  under  the  inflicticm  of  the  lash,  he  inade  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  talce  into  his  hand  another  p^^gan  book.  ISiia  oalh  he 
assuredly  did  not  consider  himself  bound  strictly  to  keep,  aa  ia  poved 
by  the.  frequent  accurato  quototioins  from  andent  authors  in  his  will- 
ingi ; — unless  we  credit  the  solemn  assurance  of  Jerome  UnseU^  in 
answer  to  the  charge  of  perjury  brouj^t  against  him  b^  Bofinus,  Aal 
he  made  all  these  citations  nmply  from  memory.  Possibly  he  difined 
in  lus  own  judgment  respecting  this  vision  in  (ufierent  moods  ci  nund, 
passions,  and  situations.  Where  he  wished  to  dissuade  from  the  read- 
mg  of  the  heathen  authors,  he  represented  this  as  being  a  supernatural 
vision,^  and  thus  furnished  Rufinus  a  good  reason  for  accusing  him  of 
self-contradiction  and  of  perjury.^  And  Jerome  could  adduce  nothing 
in  his  own  vindication,  except  first,  that  he  had  really  read  no  pagan 
author  since  his  conversion,  and  cited  every  tlung  from  mere  memory,  -— 
a  statement  agunst  wUch  Bufinus  could  urge  many  plauAble  objee- 


dotes  Dei,  omissis  eTangeliia  et  prophetis,  an  anchorite,  in  reference  to  liit  _ 

fMeas  comoedias  legere.  purpose  of  life,  becanae  be  spent  fiis  time 

^  Quod  eonim  tanqnam  aarnm  et  argen-  chiefly  in  reading  the  pagan  wiiten.    libu 

tam,  qnod  non  ipei  instituerunt,  sed  de  qui-  L  ep.  63. 

hosdain  quasi  metallis  divinae  providentiie,  '  Ep.  18  ad  Enstodriom,  where  he  ad- 

qtUB  abiqne  infosa  est,  eraernnt.    De  doe-  duces  in  proof  of  the  realitj  of  the  thing 

trina  Cluistiana,  L  II.  ^  60.    Here  belongs  the  lirentes  scapulas,  and  ttiat  he  plaigia 

also  the  adrlce  which  Isidore  of  Pelusinm  sensisse  post  somnnm.    Which,  in  case  he 

e res  to  an  anagnost  in  the  course  of  train-  remembers  rightly,  stiU  admits  of  being 

g  for  the  spiritual  office.    He  would  most  easily  explaineid. 

profit  himself  and  others,  if  he  devoted  his  *  Knfin  sajs  in  his  imwcCioa  a^ost  Je> 

whole  life  to  the  stndj  of  the  sacred  scrip-  rome,  L  II.  f  S85,  T.  V.  ed.  Martianaj,  not 

tares,  but  at  the  same  time  also  appropriated  without  truth :  Relegantor  nunc  quseso  qua 

what  he  oonld  make  use  of  from  tne  ancient  scribit,  si  una  ejus  opens  pagina  est,  qaa 

literature  in  the  service   of   Christianitj,  non  eum  itennn  Cieeronianuoi  proannaet, 

Soov  xp^H''^   ^f^   ^   l^udev  natdeiant^,  ubi  non  dkat:  sed  TnlKus  noster,  sed  Ftac* 

Amp  1^  fdXltrra,  dpejlmfievoc,  sro^Ad  ytp  cus  noster,  sed  Mara.    Jam  vero  Chr7rip> 

Jpsr$f  IveKtv  ire^iXiHfo^Kacfu    Lib.  II.  ep.  pnm  et  Aristidem,  Empedodem  et  eMoa 

i    Among  the  Qreek  church-teachers  such  Qraeconim  anctomm  nomina,  m  doctos 

ln|iws  were  h]f  no  meant  uncommon.    The  ▼ideatnr  et  plurfania  lectionit,  tanqnam  f^ 

jjyta  nenttoafiil  lAtoroilwwwnat^  tsawwa  'mfiaefcnebiiluleciorihva  tpaigiL 
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tioQS ;  and  seoondly,  that  the  whole  was  bat  a  dream,  and  what  was 
dcme  in  a  dream  was  a  thing  of  no  accounc.^  This  little  trait  is  not 
without  its  importance,  as  opening  a  glimpse  into  the  character  of 
Jerome.  Veracity  or  untrustworthiness  of  character  is  often  indicated 
in  the  plainest  manner  by  the  merest  trifles. 

As  other  monks  endeavored  to  occupy  the  lower  powers  of  nature  on 
various  kinds  of  handicrafts,  and  thereby  to  escape  many  inward  temp- 
tations, so  Jerome  chose,  instead  of  these,  a  kind  of  cQscipline  which 
came  nearer  to  his  calling,  and  firom  which  he  could  gain  more  that  would 
be  profitable  to  the  church.  He  learnt  from  a  Jew  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage.^ He  was  afterwards  ordidned  as  a  presbyter  at  Antioch ;  and^ 
between  the  years  379  and  380,  made  a  journey  to  Constantinople^ 
drawn  by  the  invitation  of  Gregory  Nanidanzen.  By  the  latter,  hk 
attention  was  first  particularly  directed  to  Origen,  of  whose  ezegetical 
writings  he  from  this  time  forward  availed  himself  in  many  ways,  and 
of  whose  homilies  he  translated  several  into  Latin.  Then  he  journeyed 
to  Bome  in  382,  on  a  visit  to  the  bishop  Damasus,  with  wh6m  at  an 
earlier  period  he  had  already  entered  into  friendly  relations,  and  the 
latter  availed  himself  of  his  various  knowledge  by  making  him  his 
secretary  and  adviser  in  church  matters ;  by  which  office  he  must  have 
become  very  accurately  versed  in  ecclesiastical  aSieiirs;  as  the  most 
important  passed  through  his  own  hands.'  Here  he  gained  many  enthu- 
siastic friends,  but  made  also  many  violent  enemies.  As  a  promoter 
of  monasticism  in  a  country  where  it  was  as  yet  but  little  loved,  in  the 
great  capital,  where  the  rigidly  ascetic  tendency  came  4nto  collision 
with  the  propensities  and  interests  of  many,  he  could  not  fail  even  on 
ibis  score  to  incur  the  hatred  of  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity ; 
and  as  he  induced  ladies  and  maidens  of  the  noblest  fiEimilies,  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  ascetic  life  with  which  he  inspired  them,  to  forsake 
their  worldly  relations,  and  in  some  cases  to  retire  to  a  life  of  solitude  in 
Palestine,  so  by  this  means  he  vexed  and  irritated  some  of  the  mosi 
eminent  citizens  of  Rome.  To  these  occasions  of  offence  must  be  added 
the  strong  contrast  of  his  erudition  with  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 
among  many  of  the  Roman  clergy,  which  superiority  Jerome,  in  his 
usual  way,  took  no  pains  to  hide,  but  on  the  other  hand  endeavored 
to  make  them  feel ;  and  also  the  peculiarly  sarcastic  manner  in  which 
he  exposed  and  chastised  the  £eiults  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy  in 
Bome,  particularly  in  a  widely  circulated  letter  addressed  to  the  nun 
Eustochium — so  that  Rufinus  aft^erwards  accused  him  of  putting 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  Pagans  against  the  Christians.^    But 

^  H«c  dicerem,  si  quippiam  vigilaos  pro-  fratri,  qui  ex  Hebrsis  crediderat,  me  in  dia- 

mississem ;  nanc  aatem  noTum  impndentia  dplinam  dedl    £p.  95  (or  4)  ad  Rasdcom. 

genu»  objicit  mihi  sonmiom  meam.    Sed  ^Jerome  ep.  11  (or  91)  ad  Agemchiam : 

tamen    qui    somnium   criminator,   aadiat  Cnm  in  cbartis  ecclesiastids  juvarem  I)»> 

propbetanim  voces,  somniis  non  esse  ere-  masum  et  orientis  atque  ocddentis  synodidi 

dendum.    AdT.  Rnfin.  1.  L  f.  385,  T.  lY.  ed.  consultationibos  responderem. 

Martianay.  *  Rnfinus  1.  IL  invectiv. :  £a  qnie  gentiles 

'  Incentiva  vitionmi  ardoremqne  natar«  falso  in  noa  conferre  crimina  putnbantor, 

ferre  non  poteram,  qnem  qnam  crebris  je-  iste  vera  esse,  iino^  molto  pejora  a  nostris 

juniis  frangerem,  mens  tamen  cogitationibni  geri  qnam  ilU  criminabantnr  asseniit.    Cer* 

lestaabat.    Ad  qnam  edomandam  cnidam  uinJ^  ia  luyiut  chaige. 
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M  long  u  DunasQS  lived,  Jerome  wm  safficiently  protected  by  Ui 
authonty.  But,  as  he  died  in  the  year  884,  and  his  successor  Snm 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  £EivorMly  disposed  towards  Jerome^  he 
saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  great  number  of  Ui 
enenues,  and  he  determined  to  withdraw  firam  Babykxi,  as  he  was 
acoustomed  from  this  time  forth  to  denominate  BiraieJ 

Bethlehem,  the  place  of  resort  for  many  monks,  now  became  Ihe 
seat  of  his  activity,  where,  under  his  snidanoe,  jjroung  men  were  edn- 
cated  in  sacred  studies,  and  where,  b^  ue  composition  of  lus  YchuninoM 
works,  relating  chieflv  to  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  seriptnreSi  he 
made  himself  extremely  useful  to  the  whole  Western  church.  The  lib 
services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Oriental  church  by  Ongeo, 
in  correctmg  the  oripnal  text  of  the  New  Testsment  and  the  Gnek 
translation  of  the  Ola,  Jerome  rendered  to  the  West  by  bis  correctiooi 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  now  become  greatly  distorted  by  the 
blending  together  of  diflbrent  translaticms,  the  mixmg  up  with  each 
other  of  the  different  gospels,  and  the  ignorance  of  transcribers.'  Sum- 
moned to  the  task  by  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus,  who  perceived  the 
need  of  such  a  correction  of  the  text,  he  had  already,  while  at  Bomei 
emended  the  translation  of  the  gospels,  and  completed  the  same  tssk  on 
the  version  of  the  Psalms.  At  ^Bethlehem,  supported  by  the  Hex^plaef 
Origen,  which  he  obtuned  from  the  library  at  Caesarea,  he  extended 
this  work  to  the  whole  Bible.  Even  this  was  a  bdd  undertaking;  by 
which  he  must  expose  himself  to  be  loaded  witii  reproaches  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  in  their  ignorance,  which  thejr  identified  with  a  pious 
mmplicity,^  were  wont  to  condemn  every  deviation  from  the  traditioiud 
text,  however  necessary  or  salutary  it  might  be.  They  were  very 
ready  to  see,  in  any  change  of  the  only  text  which  was  known  to  them, 
a  fakification,  without  inquiring  anpr  farther  into  the  reason  of  the 
alteration.^  And,  yet,  here  he  had  m  his  favor  the  authority  of  a  Bo- 
man  bishop,  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  in  this  case  it  was  impossible  to 
oppose  to  him  a  translation  established  and  transmitted  by  eccleaasticsl 
authority,  or  a  divine  inspiration  of  the  text  hitherto  received. 

But  he  must  have  given  far  greater  offence  by  another  useful  unde^ 
taking,  viz :  a  new  version  of  tibe  Old  Testament,  not  according  to  the 
Alexandrian  translation,  which  before  this  had  alone  been  regarded, 
but  according  to  the  Hebrew.  This  appeared  to  many,  even  of  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ignorant  persons,  a  great  piece  of 
impiety  —  to  pretend  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  better  than  the 

1  Ep.  99  ad  Atellonif  when  jnit  ready  to  Piscatorom  se  discipnlos  asserenieft,  qnaa 

emban :  On,  at  de  Babylone  Hierosolymam  idcirco  sancti  sint,  si  nihil  sderint.  Ep.  lOi 

refirediar.    And  in  the  preface  to  his  trans-  ad  Marcellnm. 

laSon  of  the  tract  br  Didjmns  on  the  Holj  ^  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  Damasos :  Qoii 

Spirit:  Cam  in  Babvlone  Tersarer  et  par-  enim  doctos  panter  rel  indoctns,  cam  in 

yoratss  meretricis  essem  colonas.  manas  rolamen    assomserit,  et  a   saliva 

*  Tot  exemplaria  qnot  codices,  says  Je-  qaam  seme!  imbiberit,  iriderit  discrepara 
fome,  ep.  las  ad  Damasam.  qood  lectitat,  non  statim  ensmpet  in  Toeei: 

*  A  class  of  men  widel?  diffased  in  the  me  falsariamf  me  damans  esse  sacrilcgam, 
Western  church,  against  whom  Jerome  says  ani  aodeam  aliqnid  in  Tetomm  libiis  tA- 
taay  excellent  things  in  defense  of  em-  oere,  mntare,  oocrigere. 
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seventy  inspired  interpreters, —  better  than  the  Apostles  who  had  fol- 
lowed this  translation,  and  who  would  have  given  another  translation 
if  they  had  considered  it  to  be  necessary  —  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  so 
mislea  by  Jews,  as  for  their  accommodation  to  falsify  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament !  ^ 

At  that  time  there  was  formed  in  and  about  Jerusalem  a  noble  socl- 
es of  like-minded  theologians,  who  agreed  together  in  their  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  theological  science.  With  Jerome  lived,  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  union,  the  firiend  of  his  youth,  the  presbyter  Rufinus 
of  Aquileia,  who  was  residing  at  Jerusalem  with  the  bishop  John,  with 
whom  he  stood  in  the  most  friendly  relations.  All  three  shared  in  the 
same  love  for  the  writings  of  Origen.  Jerome  had  indeed  sought  to 
make  several  of  his  works  more  widely  known  in  the  Western  church 
by  means  of  translations,  and  had  in  his  prefaces  spoken  of  him  with 
the  greatest  admiration.  The  spiritual  bent  of  Jerome  was  beyond  all 
question  quite  different  from  that  of  Origen.  Certainly,  he  had  never 
made  himself  master  of  his  whole  doctrinal  system  ;  as,  in  general,  he 
was  destitute  of  the  mental  impulse  to  form  a  system.  His  peculiar 
intellectual  discernment  was  directed  rather  on  particulars  than  on  the 
general  principles.  And  it  might  be  for  this  very  reason,  that  in  mak- 
ing use  of  Origen  in  his  biblical  commentaries,  he  adopted  several  of 
his  expositions,  which  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  agree  neither  with  his 
own  other  views  of  the  faith  nor  with  the  dominant  church  system,  with- 
out deeming  it  necessary  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  until  his  attention 
had  been  directed  by  others  to  this  opposition  of  views.  But  free  and 
tmfettered  as  Jerome  was  on  this  side,  while  he  was  left  to  himself,  he 
could,  nevertheless,  easily  be  made  narrow  and  confined  by  causes  with- 
out himself,  when  anything  was  pointed  out  to  him  which  was  opposed 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church,  and  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  he 
might  be  suspected  of  any  such  thing  himself.  Anxiously  solicitous 
for  the  reputation  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  was  on  this  side  extremely  sen- 
Rtive. 

Now,  it  happened  about  the  year  394,  that  among  the  many  who 
made  the  pilgnmage  from  the  West  to  the  holy  cities  in  Palestine,  sev- 
eral of  the  zealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church  scheme  of  doctrine,  such 
as  Aterbius,  and  still  later  Vigilantius,  were  among  the  number.  They 
had  always  been  used  to  hear  Origen  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  false  teachers,  without  knowing  anything  more  of  him ;  and 
hence  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  when  they  were  compelled  to  observe 
that  the  writings  of  this  father  were  here  so  much  read,  and  that  his 
name  was  held  in  such  high  veneration.  These  zealots  then  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  free  utterance  to  their  fears.  The  bishop  John  and 
Rufinus  were  not  so  ready  to  give  way  and  indulge  these  people  as  Je- 
rome was.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  latter,  to  take  care  that 
no  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy  should  be  whispered  in  the  Roman  and 
Western  church.     He  was  ready  therefore  to  justify  himself  by  join- 

1  All    this   Bufinas   strennoiuly   VLTget    ipsam  legem   pervertere  in   alind,  qnam 
against  Jerome  in  the  second  book  0^018    Apostoli  tradidemnt 
InrectiTe :  Istud  ne&s  qnomodo  expiabitnr, 
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thdmselves  from  all  ohorcb-fellowship  with  the  bishop  John.  Under 
these  circiunstanceei  Epiphamus  took  a  step,  which,  at  a  time  of  such 
great  excitement^  he  ought  above  all  thmgs  to  have  avoided,  and  which, 
as  the  caee  stood,  certainly  exposes  him  to  the  suspicion  of  a  set  design. 
He  ordained  as  a  presbyter  PauUinianus,  Jerome's  brother,  —  as  he 
affirmed,  without  any  preconcerted  plan,  —  in  a  cloister  belon^ng  to 
his  own  diocese  :  and  the  latter  could  now  perform  the  priestly  func- 
tions for  the  monks  in  Bethlehem,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  for  these  purposes  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Ushop  John  might  very  properly  complain  of  it  as  a  violaticm  of  eccle- 
riastical  rules  —  that  a  foreign  bishop  should  ordain  an  ecclesiastic  for 
his  own  diocese.  A  violent  controversy  in  writing  ensued,  in  which 
John  complained  solely  of  Epiphanius'  love  of  rule  and  disorderly  con- 
duct, avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  mention  of  doctrinal  matters, 
while  E{»phanius  made  the  latter  the  principal  topic  of  his  remarks, 
and  called  upon  the  bishop  John  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
koliUng  to  the  errors  of  Origen.  Jerome  embraced  with  eager- 
ness the  party  of  Epiphanius,  and  thus  the  ancient  tie  of  friendship  was 
severed.  The  bishop  John  applied  with  his  complaints  to  Alexandria 
and  to  Rome.  Jerome  wrote  to  both  churches  in  defense  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  In  vm  did  the  bbbop  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  endeavor, 
ihrou^  his  presbyter  Isidore,  —  who  was,  himself,  however,  as  an  Or- 
ifenist,  suspected  by  the  party  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  —  to  bring 
mout  a  reconciliation.  Yet  near  the  close  of  the  year  396,  the  matter 
bad  progressed  so  far,  that  Jerome  and  Rufinus  became  reconciled  at 
the  altar,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  in  this  coimtry  was  once  more 
restored. 

But  although  the  fiiendly  relations  between  Jerome  and  Rufinus 
seemed  outwardly  to  be  restored  again,  yet  the  communion  of  spirits 
which  had  once  been  disturbed,  certainly  could  not  be  so  ea^y  re* 
newed,  especially  in  the  case  of  so  irritable  and  suspicious  a  person  as 
Jerome.  It  needed  but  a  slight  occasion,  to  tear  open  again  the  slight 
ly  healed  wound ;  and  this  was  given  by  Rufinus,  though  without  any  in- 
tention on  his  part,  yet  certainly  not  without  his  fault.  In  the  year  397, 
he  returned  &om  his  travels  back  to  the  West,  and  repaired  to  Rome. 
There  he  was  induced,  as  he  says,  by  the  wishes  of  his  friend  Macar>» 
us^  (who  being  engaged  in  writing  a  work  against  the  astrological 
fieite,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  views  of  Origen  on  this  subject)  to 
translate  Origen's  work  Tiepi  dpx»v  into  Latin.  Now  this,  after  what  had 
taken  place  before,  was  manifestly  a  very  unwise  undertaking.  This 
book,  of  all  others,  was  directly  calculated  to  stir  up  anew  the  narrow- 
minded  zealots  of  the  Roman  church  against  Origen ;  and  as  the  pecu- 
liar ideas  of  this  work  were  so  perfectly  alien  from  the  theological  spirit 
of  the  Roman  church,  no  good  whatever  would  result  from  making  it 

1  From  this  Roman  writer  (in  disdnetioii  SS  de  V.  J.)  raentimis  a  liber  ftdTerau 

from  two  famous  monks  of  the  same  name,  matbematicos,  in  which  he  had  made  great 

belonging  to  the  Scetic  desert  in  Egypt)  nse  of  the  Greek  church-teachers,  which 

GenD«dius,  who  represents  him,  however,  agrees  irith  the  testimony  of  Bofinos. 
perhaps  wrongly,  to  lurve  been  a  monk,  (c. 


iih>  kid  teioeB  pHDB  to  fNAEsh  tfaoBe  inilBip  «f 
whitk  o^ghi  tD  hnn  moaiDed  ooooealed.  ^  Let  «s  mfty^  wd  ki, 
initete  tiw  fimhi  of  Ibe  mam  whooe  exeeDoicieB  fie  be;v«iid  oar 
FMd.^  B«^  d»  xebliooi  bctirixt  Jovae  and  RxxBmm  pirn 
ullj  wve  koidle,  aod  hcA  cf  dieat  m  ooHtiovmiaL,  en- 
prapcrij  fpealoBg,  abonve  tncta,  {oil  of  ymwiciatw  bngoage^  fio^ 
goi  tbflor  digDitj  hoA  as  thriAt^imii  and  as  Qoistiazis ;  as  Amgoatim 
had  d»  fraokneaB  to  tefl  Jeraoe,  iriiea  ke  calM  vpom  laai  for  tkoir 
owB  BaibBByand  ost  of  respect  to  tfae  weak,  tot  vkan  ObiiBt  died, 
to  pot  am  end  t»  tkese  revihngL^  Tke  mfhifiifm  of  Jonne^s  pov* 
erfbl  patrooB  in  Borne,  howeTer^coiildiKithxDderBc&inB  fitxa  beqg 
mrtified  bj  a  letto*  addxvBBed  to  hiaa  from  tke  Boauoi  hitkrf 
SriciiHL  Ike  mora  aealooslj,  tkerefiiie,  did  tkey  eieii  tkamBeiwaa 
to  exdte  a  mora  mifrieDdl j  feding  towards  Etufimis  m  tke  mini 
of  AwaBhwinB,  wko,  in  tbe  Tear  Sdd,  socceeded  Sincm.  B«l  it 
was  ckieflj  the  lufloenee  of  IfaraeUa,  a  widow,  and  anoent  friead 
of  Jerome,  wkidi  oontriboted  to  inspira  in  the  mind  of  this  B^ 
man  faiakop,  (irfio,  according  to  his  own  confession,^  had  nntil  now 
heard  bat  Etde  or  nothing  aboot  Origen)  great  anxiety  and  aohamda 
witk  ragard  to  the  spread  of  tke  Oiigenistac  hereaes.'  ftiifiaaa 
was  sagunoned  be&ra  his  tribimaL  He  excused  himsdf,  it  is  trae^ 
on  aeeoont  of  his  great  distance,  and  for  other  reasons,  from 
penonaUj  making  his  appearance  at  Borne.  But  he  sent  in  a  le^ 
ter  of  de£»ice  and  justification,  containing  a  fuU  and  explicit  coi^ 
feasion  of  his  &ith,  i^ipealing  to  the  £Efcct  that  on  tke  question  ra» 
specting  tke  ori^  of  the  soul  nothing  had  as  jet  bem  detennined 
bj  the  church;  and  declaring  that  he,  as  a  translato*,  was  in 
nowise  responaUe  for  tke  assertions  <^  the  writer  translated  by  hnoiu 
Anastaaos,  in  the  poUie  declarstions  which  he  dierenpon  made^ 
expieaBei  himself  with  great  violence  against  Origin,  and  also  un^ 
£iToraUy  towards  Bnfinns,  Meantime,  howcTer,  the  controTersy 
reqiectzng  Origen  had  taken  a  torn  whidi  led  to  for  mora  importani 
conseqoences  than  would  otherwise  have  followed  it,  and  which  coai^ 
bined  with  it  such  an  interest  of  another  sort  as  caosed  its  original 
object  to  be  forgotten. 

We  have  remarked  already,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  his* 
tory,  that  the  patriarch  TheophilnSy  of  Alexandria,  had  endeav<»red 
to  eflfect  a  reconciliation  betwixt  the  two  contending  parties  in  tUa 
oontrovei^.  He  was  at  first  closely  c(»mected  with  the  Orirai* 
istic  party  among  the  Egyptian  monks ;  as  the  aged  presbyter  Isi^ 
dora,  who  had  geedX  influence  with  him,  belonged  to  this  pitfty;  aaA 

• 

^  Vide AiigosUiL tp, 7S, f  8.  H0SiiiiU,qrf  to  the  oMiop  Jolm,  tm  ucjood  <]U€Stioa 

res  sMeaMiuudinveBlrsaonpQMSB,  forte  veiT  obtcare,  end  the  ttaie  ommm  be  s^^SB 

UL  moreor,  at  ioleo,  at  timee,  proddeRSi  with  certainty :   Origiaee  eoMm  uiMa  C 

ad  pedes  Testra^  fleran  qnantam  rakDmin,  qois  fiierit«  et  in  qxat  ^loceieait  terboi  not* 

n^^aieia  qaaiwinw  amaren,  none  VBOBk-  tram  proposituB  iieecil» 

qnemqoe  Testnim  pro  •eipso,  none  otnim-  *  Jerome,  in  ep.  9S  ad  Prindpiain,  pr^ 

mproalteriitio,etproattit,eiiiia3U]iieiii-  dmiiom  it  tbe  pecoKar  giory  of  the  dceeaaei 

nimn,  pro  qniboi  Christas  laort— ■  eet.  MaroeUa:  Due 

*  Hm  wovdt  of  Anaitaaias,  in  hit  letter  hdl  peinc^tea. 
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lie  agreed  with  them  in  opposing  tluit  crtB8  and  aanaiioiiiB  mode  of 
apprehending  divine  things,  which  prevailed  among  the  so  called 
AMtkrcmonu^phUe^j  the  monks  of  the  Scetic  desert  Bui  on  Ae 
principles  of  this  individual  little  dependence  eoold  be  placed ;  fiv 
worldly  interests  and  passions  had  more  power  over  him  than  priih 
oiples  and  rational  convictions ;  and  be  was  an&ToraUy  known  under 
a  name  signifying  a  man  of  instability,  who  was  wont  to  aocommo- 
date  himself  to  the  change  of  oircnmstanoes.^ 

As  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  in  the  progiwnmes  with  which  at  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  they  made  known  the  predse  time  of  the  Easter 
festival  neict  to  be  celebrated,  were  accustomed  to  unfold  such  pa^ 
ticular  topics  of  Christian  fiedth  and  practice  as  were  adapted  to  the 
times ;  so,  in  the  year  399,  Theophilus  chose  for  this  purpose  to  com- 
bat the  rude  sensuous  notions  respecting  that  which  constituted  Ood's 
image  in  man,  and, — what  was  closely  connected  with  this  p<nnt,— 
respecting  the  divine  essence  itsel£  Now,  this  certainly  was  by  no 
means  the  best  way  to  instruct  and  convince  the  monks  who  were 
addicted  to  tiiose  erroneous  doctrines ;  for,  as  the  case  really  was  with 
them,  being  for  the  most  part  men  wholly  without  cultivation,  and 
coming  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  quite  devoid  of 
all  sense  for  matters  purely  spiritual,  it  was  imposrible  for  them 
to  apprehend  that  which  was  contained  in  their  religious  consciousness 
IB  any  other  way  than  in  forms  of  conception  borrowed  wholly  from 
sense ;  and  this  sensuous  form  of  apprehension  had  become  so  fused 
and  blended  with  the  matter  of  their  religious  consciousness,  that 
he  who  robbed  them  of  the  one,  seemed  also  to  deprive  them  of 
the  other.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  discourse  of  Theophilus  met, 
among  the  Scetic  monks,  with  a  reception  so  expressive  of  violent 
indignation,  that  but  one  abbot,  namely,  Paphnutius,  had  the  boldness 
to  read  it  publicly,  and  this  reading  produced  among  the  monks 
a  violent  ferment.  At  the  head  of  the  Anthropomorphites  in  this 
district,  stood  Serapion,  a  monk  whose  rigidly  abstemious   life  had 

Erocured  for  him  the  highest  reverence  and  respect.  Alreadv  it 
ad  become  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  united  labors  of  many  indi- 
viduals, who  entered  with  him  into  a  comparison  of  scripture  passages, 
had  been  so  far  crowned  with  success,  as  that  Serapion  seemed  to  be 
convinced  his  notions  of  the  divine  image  and  of  the  divine  essence 
were  not  tenable.     But  as  they  were  about  to  unite  together  in  a 

Sprayer  of  thanks  for  this  happy  issue,  and  Serapion  kneeled  down 
or  prayer  with  the  rest,  he  missed  the  image  under  which  he  was 
wont  to  adore  the  God  present  to  his  heart,  and  felt  that  he  was 
still  unable  to  dispense  with  it.  With  the  customary  symbol,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  being  whom  he  worshij^d  under  this  lymbol, 
was  himself  taken  away.  Full  of  despondency,  the  old  man  exclium- 
ed  with  tears,  '*  Poor  wretch  that  I  am  !  They  have  taken  away 
my  Grod.     On  whom  shall  I  now  depend !     To  whom  shall  I  pray  !  "* 

1  *0  d^ufoUo^,  6  Kodvpvoc,  terms  applied        '  See  the  acooant  bj  Cassum,  an  eje- 
to  one  who  it  acctutomed  to  wear  his  cloak    witness.    Collat  10. 
aoeocdingto  the  wind. 
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A  fierce  troop  of  savage  monks  next  hastened  to  Alexandria,  and 
threatened  Theophilus,  whom  thej  denounced  as  an  atheist,  witb 
death.  Theophilus,  with  whom  prevarication  and  falsehoood  cost 
but  little,  contrived  to  soothe  them  in  a  most  unworthy  manner, 
saying  to  them,  ^^  In  you  I  behold  the  countenance  of  God."  This 
appeared  to  the  monks  to  be  a  confirmation  of  their  notions  of  the 
divine  image,  and  even  by  this  remark  they  were  somewhat  pacified. 
Yet  they  required  also  of  the  patriarch,  that  he  should  condemn  the 
godless  Origen,  and  in  this,  too,  he  yielded  to  their  demands.^ 

At  that  time,  Theophilus  doubtless  yielded  only  because  he  was 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  frantic  demands  of  these  blind  zealots,  but  not 
with  any  design  of  abiding  by  this  forced  declaration.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind  underwent,  through 
influences  from  without,  an  entire  change  towards  the  Origenistio 
monks.  This  party  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  caverns  and  cells  of 
the  Salt-Petre  mountain  which  bordered  on  the  Scetic  desert  Here 
for  a  series  of  years  had  resided  the  deacon  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  fa- 
mous  on  account  of  his  aecetic  writings,  which  were  extensively  read 
not  only  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  after  they  had  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  even  in  the  church  of  the  West.^  At  the 
head  of  this  partv  stood,  at  this  time,  the  four  brothers,  Dioscurus, 
Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and  Euthymius,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  tall  brothers  (uieXfoi  fuutpoc)  —  pious  men,  though  not  wholly 
exempt  from  a  certain  {jsnatical,  ascedo  tendency.  Theophilus. 
who  was  very  Mendly  to  these  men,  was  desirous  of  giuning  them 
over  to  the  service  of  the  church,  for  which,  however,  they  had 
no  inclination.  At  length  he  compelled  Dioscurus  to  assume  the 
office  of  bishop  of  Hermopolis  in  Egypt; — to  two  others  he  ^ave 
the  place  of  stewards  ( olicdvofwi)  in  his  own  church.  But  precisely 
in  the  administration  of  this  office,  they  had  occasion  to  experience 
80  many  things  derogatory  to  the  bishop's  character,  which  filled 
them  with  disgust,  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  honest  men 
feared  they  should  contract  some  defilement  on  their  own  souls, 
that  nothmg  could  prevent  them  from  hastening  back  to  their  own 
beloved  seclusion,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
endure  the  city  life.  But  Theophilus  penetrated  their  real  motivoi 
and  on  this  ground  alone  was  greatly  incensed.  Added  to  tins 
was  the  influence  of  another  occurrence.  The  presbyter  IsidorOi 
already  mentioned,  a  friend  of  those  monks,  and  superintendent  of 
an  alms-house  in  Alexandria  —  a  man  now  eighty  years  old  — had  re* 
ceived  from  a  wealthy  widow  the  sum  of  a  thousand  gold  pieceSi 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  clothing  for  the  poor  females  in 
Alexandria.    In  handing  over  tiie  money  she  had  made   him  pro* 

>  See  6o«yin.  Vm.  11.  native  of  Alexandria,  was  called  iro^udr. 

*  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  two  men  who  Under  the  name  of  the  former  we  have  ftt^ 

bad  agreatinflaenceon  the  monastic  life  at  homiliea,  which  indeed  are  not  quoted  hf 

it  was  in  this  desert,  and  who  stood  in  high  the  ancient  writers  as  his,  hut  which  hanoo* 

veneration,    Macarios  who  was  snmamed  nize  perfectly  with  the  peculiar  Chriftei 

Ai/imTioc,  and  MacariMi  wfao^  from  being  a  bent  ii  thia  BHWiaaticism. 


fl»2 
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note  not  to  menikm  Hid  matter  to  tbio  liidiGp^  idioie  aHyMiii^g  i&d 
ijltezpeiidmg  rage  &r  baiUing  ^  die  was  afraid  <C  The  mooreij 
of  this  aeoret  argued  the  whole  wraHi  of  Iheo|iluhii  aigaiiial  Iridon? 
ITnder  the  pretext  of  false  ohaigea  lie  jpeneoated  him  with  the 
utmost  tioku^y  deposed  him  from  his  offiee,  and  ^«*«-""— "jiiatttil 
lum  from  die  charcn,  till  at  last  the  peneeuted  Ladore  took  refagi 
among  the  monks  in  the  desert  of  llttria.  Ihese  hannkg  received 
^ueir  anoiiMit  friend,  drew  down  on  theamdves  the  tengeaooe  of 
Theophllns,  whose  feelings  were  akeadjr  eoybittered  towaida  flmm. 
Eor  the  porpose  of  grati^yin^  these  revei^gsfid  GMfinsa,  Theophihs 
todc  ndes  with  the  ledots  agamst  Origen,— first  with  m  Anmnmo- 
morplutes  of  the  Soetio  desert,  whose  farj  he  eadted  against  me 
Origenists;  and  with  Jerome  and  Bpiphftoins.  He  fimnd  no  difr 
(ndt/,  at  several  synods  convened  in  Alexandria,  sabseqnent  to  the 
jear  899,*  to  prevail  upon  bishops,  in  part  already  inclined,  by  thcor 


own  narrow  maI,  to  stismatiie  Origen  as  a  heretic,  and  in  part  accus- 
tomed to  serve  as  the  blind  tools  H  their  patriarch,  to  unite  with  Um- 
sdf  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  ccmdemnation  on  the  doctrines  and 
tbCwritrngs  of  Ongen,  and  in  ferbiddin£  tiiem  to  be  read.  As  the 
mmiks  were  not  disp^ed  to  j^ld  a  blind  (£edience  to  these  decrees, 
Iheophilus  seised  upon  this  as  a  pretext  for  callmg  moo  the  Pnefect 
of  Egvpt  for  an  armed  band  to  attack  thenu^  Tb»j  were  fiJko 
ufoa  m  thdr  jpeaceful  retreats,  where  finr  a  long  series  of  years 
they  had  lived  m  quiet  seduri<m,  shamefullv  abuMd,  and  forced  to 
disperse.  Kghty  of  these  persecuted  men  fled  from  their  desert  to 
one  place  and  another,  but  could  nowhere  find  a  home ;  once  71ieo> 
philas  sent  after  them  letters  dictated  by  violent  passion  and  mali- 
cious cunning,  in  which  he  seized  upon  many  extravagancies  of 
fonatical  ascedsm  (which  be  had  before  been  very  ready  to  overlook) 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  suspected  as  wild  and  dangeroui 
enthusiasts.  At  length  they  resolved  to  seek  redress  from  the  impe- 
rial court  at  Constantinople ;  in  hopes,  too,  that  the  weltknown  Christ- 
ian philanthropy  of  the  bishop  of  the  residential  city,  Join  ChrywoMxnn} 
who  was  not  less  fiavorably  known  for  lus  reckless  seal  agamst  all 


^  'O  ;tpv<9ou(Dn^  KoL  Ait9Q^rpif — lo  he  is 
eiOed  by  Isidore  of  Pelusinm,  I.  L  ep.  15S. 

'  8acb  it  the  accoant  of  the  wann  friend 
ofChrTiostoin  and  of  the  Origenistic  monks, 
the  bishop  Palladins  of  Helenopolis  in  Bi- 
tfaynia,  in  his  dialogical  narrative  of  Chrv- 
soatom's  life.  0pp.  Chrriost.  ed.  Montf.  T. 
XUL  Theaeooantb]rSoaBomen,yiILlS, 
■enres  to  eonfinn  the  former,  ibr  it  seems  to 
ptcanppose  this  as  the  original  one.  Ac- 
osfdiaff  10  Socomen'h  aeeonnt,  fbr  instanoe, 
Theopbilos  demanded  of  Isidore  part  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  ^ven 
hia,  for  the  purpose  of  expending  it  o« 
chnrch  boildings.  But  Isidore  declined  to 
ghne  it  up,  becaose  it  was  better,  he  said,  to 
«se  the  monaj  in  behalf  of  the  living  tcm* 
ua  of  God.  Trae,  this  account  is  refoned 
miSt  to  eia  Ox^s^iAa  modBK^lMt 


sonroe  from  iriiich  Sosomen's  aof^iuuiitaaoe 
had  heard  it  Bnt  the  predicates  which 
Isidore  applies  to  Theophilm  render  the 
thing  ytrj  eredible.  Isidore  of  FlslnaiBn 
aho  traces  the  whole  to  the  hostility  of 
Theophilns  towards  the  other  Isidore :  Ti^ 
wtfit  rdp  biol  hftinntftmf  ^ix^tmv  ttaL  dv^* 
fthttop.  The  other  caoses  vHuch  are  stated 
of  the  hosttlitj  of  Th^q^os,  maj  have 
first  given  occasion  ibr  his  altered  tone  to* 
muds  Isidoia. 

*  Snlpidns  Sevems  (DiaL  L  6)  mentions 
several  synods. 

*  Snlpidos  Sevems,  wbo  at  thai  tfaae  was 
residing  in  this  oonn^,  says,  (Dialog.  I.  c. 
7:)  Smvo  ezemplo  ad  regendam  ecdesia 
disci^iBam  prKfisctiis  assmnitnr. 

*  The  admiration  of  his  aloqi 
S|tis  hia  tliit 
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wrong  and  injosticey  than  for  his  hrilliant  eloquence,  would  serve  to 
defend  them  against  the  unrighteous  furj  of  their  adversaries.  But 
before  we  proceed  to  the  fs^er  development  of  these  events,  we 
must  throw  a  glance  at  the  life  of  the  great  man,  who  was  thus 
drawn  mto  a  participation  in  these  ^utes. 

He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  the  year  847.  His  pious  mother, 
Antiiusa,  who,  being  early  left  a  widow,  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
his  education,  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin.  jSut 
the  seeds  of  fidth,  sown  in  his  infant  mind,  were  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Augustin,  long  kept  in  check  by  the  predominance  of  wild  pas- 
sions ;  and  without  experiencing  such  violent  storms  and  struggles  in 
his  more  gentle  soid,  he  was  enabled  to  develop  himself  with  a 
quiet  and  gradual  progress,  under  many  favorable  mfluences,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  (p.  657.)  Through  a  rich  inward  experi- 
ence, he  lived  into  the  understanding  of  the  holy  scriptures;  and  a 
prudent  metiiod  of  interpretation  on  logical  and  gramma,tical  princi- 
ciples,  kept  him  in  the  right  track  in  deriving  the  spirit  from  the 
letter  of  the  sacred  volume.  His  profound  and  simple,  yet  fruitful 
honuletic  method  of  treating  the  holy  scriptures,  show  to  what  ex- 
tent he  was  indebted  to  both,  and  how,  in  his  case,  both  co-operated 
together. 

By  the  study  of  the  ancients  he  secured  to  himself  the  advan- 
vantage  of  a  harmonious  mental  and  rhetorical  culture,  which  in  his 
case  was  ennobled  by  the  divine  principle  of  life  drawn  from  the 
gospeL  A  heart  full  of  the  love  which  flows  from  fsdth,  gave  to  his 
native  eloquence,  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  its  animating 
charm. 

The  man  who  had  been  thus  educated  for  the  office  of  a  preacher, 
labored  twelve  years,  from  386  onward,  with  burning  zeal,  as  a  pres- 
byter under  the  bishop  Flavian  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  latter,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  distmguished  gifts,  had  entrusted  to  his  particular 
care  the  religious  instruction  and  edification  of  the  church.  The 
sermons  which  he  there  preached  show  how  eamesUy  alive  he  was  to 
the  duty  of  promoting  not  a  formal  orthodoxy,  but  vital  Christianity; 
to  expose  the  vanity  of  a  merely  outward  Chnstianity,  and  to  destroy 
all  confidence  in  it.  With  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  feared  no 
consequences,  he  inveighed  against  the  prevuling  corruptions  in  every 
rank  of  society,  even  when  they  appeared  undfer  a  Christian  guise. 
In  Antioch  he  had  won  the  affections  of  many,  to  whom  his  labors 
had  proved  a  blessing  ;  and  the  hatred  of  individuals,  who  felt  thenh 
selves  too  roughly  handled  by  his  discourses,  could,  under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  do  him  no  injury. 

But  a  wider  and  moro  splendid,  though,  at  the  same  time,  a  far  more 
dangerous  and  unquiet  field  of  labor  was  opened  fi)r  him,  when 
Eutropius,  who,  at  that  time,  possessed  unbounded  influence  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  who,  happening  to  be  one  of  his  hearers  on  a  cer* 
tun  occasion,  was  quite  carried  away  by  his  eloquence,  was  the  occa* 
non  of  his  being  called,  in  the  year  897,  to  the  buihopric  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Peculi^ly  daagefoua  was  this  field  for  a  man  of  Ins  freedoia 
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of  spirit,  80  used  to  chastise  everf  form  of  trngodlineoi  inthout  respeot 
of  persons — a  man  who,  in  his  impadent  indignatiQn  at  wickediMSB 
and  zeal  for  oppressed  innocence,  could  not  atop  to  meaanxe  Us  words 
bj  the  rules  of  prudence.  The  way  in  winch  he  dimmiahed  the  pomp 
and  state  of  the  episcopacy,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  what  was 
thus  saved  to  benevolent  institutionB,  diq)lea8ed  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  so  fond  of  display,  and  ezmted  the  diaoontent 
of  those  whose  selfish  interests  were  iiyured  thereby.  Worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics  and  monks,  whom  he  reminded  of  their  doty,  became  Us 
enemies.  At  a  visitation  of  the  churches,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  400,  on  account  of  certain  deputes 
and  the  difficulties  which  grew  out  of  them,  he  greatly  coQtrilmted, 
by  the  severity  with  wluch  he  sought  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  so  often  violated  by  reason  of  the  prevailing  worldly 
interest,  to  increase  the  number  of  bis  enemies,  especially  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Doubtiess  it  may  have  been  the  case^ 
also,  that  in  certain  moments  of  vehement  indignation  agunst  sin, 
which  proceeded  however  from  the  purest  motives,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  transported  beyond  measure ;  and  too  rashly  undertaking  to 
promote  the  right  and  to  punish  what  was  bad,  did  not  always  pay 
due  respect  to  existing  forms.  Perhaps,  too,  he  may  have  occasionally 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  an:b-deacon  Serapion,  a  passionate 
man,  and  been  persuaded  by  him  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  had 
not  been  carefully  weighed. 

Not  less  surely  must  he  in  various  ways  have  excited  against  him 
the  most  powerful  personages  about  court,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
chastised  the  prevailing  vices  and  took  part  with  the  innocent  against 
their  oppressors.  Eutropius  himself,  who  in  the  most  insolent  manner 
abused  his  power  to  the  ruin  of  many,  was  the  first  to  become  his 
violent  enemy.  But  when  the  prophetic  warnings  of  the  man  who 
alone  dealt  honestly  with  him,  were  verified,  and  he  saw  himself  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  forsaken  by  all,  Chrysostom  was  his 
only  protector  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  infuriated  populace. 

The  ambitious  and  covetous  empress  Eudoxia  often  fell  into  violent 
transports  of  rage  against  Chrysostom,  which  she  vented  in  the  most 
bitter  threats,  when  she  imagined  herself  to  be  aimed  at  by  anything 
he  had  uttered  in  his  sermons,  when  he  protected  orphans  and  widows 
from  her  own  avarice  or  resentment,  or  from  that  of  her  favorites, 
when  he  opposed  the  acts  of  injustice  of  which  she  was  the  author, 
and  addressed  her  conscience  with  the  earnest  sincerity  of  a  bishop. 
Thus,  there  had  grown  up  at  Constantinople  a  party  of  ill-disposed 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  men  and  women,  in  opposition  to  the  man 
of  tinily  pious  and  noble  feelings  ;  and  sometimes  this  party  was  led 
on  by  the  empress  herself,  whose  superstitious  fears,  however, 
often  compelled  her  to  become  reconciled  again  to  the  venerated 
Ushop. 

It  happened  precisely  at  an  mterval  of  this  sort,  when  Chrysostom 
stood  on  good  terms  with  the  empress,  that  the  monks  above-mentioned 
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arrived  at  Constantinople.  They  entreated  the  bishop  to  grant  them 
protection,  declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  refused  it,  they  would  be  forced 
to  apply  immediately  to  the  emperor.  Chrysostom  knew  how  to  unite 
what  was  required  of  him  by  Christian  charity  widi  the  circumspeo- 
ti<m  of  Christian  prudence.^  He  wished  and  hoped  he  might  be  able 
to  settle  the  difficulty  in  the  wisest  wayby  offering  his  own  mediation  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Theophilus  and  these  unfortunate 
men ;  and  in  order  to  this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  any  step 
which  might  offend  the  man  whose  irritable  character  was  well  known 
to  him.  He  gave  the  monks  a  friendly  reception ;  he  assigned  them 
a  place  of  abode,  and  one  of  the  pious  females  who  were  accustomed, 
imder  his  direction,  to  devote  their  property  or  the  labor  of  their 
hands  to  works  of  Christian  charity,  provided  for  their  bodily  wants. 
But  in  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  rules,  he  refused  to  admit 
them  to  the  communion,  since  they  had  been  excommunicated  by  their 
bishop.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  their  behalf  to  the 
bishop  Theophilus,  he  eamestiy  besought  the  latter  to  pardon  the 
monks,  as  a  favor  to  himself.  But  Theophilus,  instead  of  paying  any 
attention  to  this  request,  immediately  dispatched  certain  persons  to 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  an  accusation  against  the 
monks.  The  latter  now  proceeded,  on  their  part,  to  bring  a  number 
of  aggravated  charges  against  their  bishop.  Chrysostom  sent  a  report 
of  this  to  Theophilus,  informing  him  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power 
to  prevent  them  from  applying  with  their  complaints  to  the  emperor 
himself.  By  this  Theophilus  was  still  more  excited ;  especially,  as  he 
had  been  told  by  persons  who  were  very  desirous  of  stirring  up  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Chrysostom,  that  the  latter  had  admitted 
the  monks  to  the  communion,  and  thus  declared  null  the  sentence 
which  Theophilus  had  pronounced  agamst  them.  In  his  rejdy,  The- 
ophilus reminded  Chrysostom  that  according  to  the  fifth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,^  every  bishop  was  bound  to  recognize  as  valid  the 
eentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  another,  till  its  injustice 
was  proved  by  a  new  investigation,  which,  however,  could  be  com- 
meuced  and  carried  through  only  in  the  church  diocese  in  which  the 
difficulty  had  occurred.  By  this  law,  it  is  true,  cases  like  the  present 
one  stood  a  very  uneven  chance ;  for  how  could  the  poor  monks  in 
the  church  diocese  of  Theophilus,  where  everything  was  so  entirely 
dependent  on  himself,  hope  to  find  anywhere  among  the  bishops  an 
equitable  decision  ?  Chrysostom  now  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  whole  affiEur.  But  the  monks  availed  themselves  of  a  favoiv 
able  moment  to  lay  their  petition  before  the  empress  Eudoxia,  ia 
which  they  proposed  that  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  residence  should 
be  nominated  judge  in  this  matter,  and  that  Theophilus  should  be 
compelled  to  appear  before  his  tribunal.     The  empress,  in  whom  sa- 

^  If  we  mnj  credit  the  report  of  Palladhis  things  alone,  at  leatt  in  part  hf  the  snthof^ 

bishop  of  Helenopolis,  who  wrote,  indeed,  ities  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 

a«  a  prejudiced  fhend  of  Chrysostom,  but  ig  '  CoBpare  the  accoont  hy  Palladhu  with 

confirmed,  however,  though  he  reports  man^  the  words  of  Chry^ostpm  himself^  in  hif 
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perstition  and  immorality  wrought  in  concert  toae&er,  placed  great 
store  on  the  blessing  of  such  monks.  To  obtam  this  she  receiTsd 
their  petition,  and  easily  found  means  of  persuading  her  husbandy 
over  whom  her  influence  was  unbounded,  to  comply  with  their  r^ 
quest  Theodore  was  summoned  to  Constantinople!  where  a  synod 
under  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  was  to  decide  his  case. 

From  this  time,  the  aSair  took  an  entirely  dififorent  turn.  He 
contest  with  the  Origenists  had  hitherto  been  with  Theophilus  only 
a  pretext,  a  means  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  monks ;  but  now  this 
object  was  dropped,  and  everything  from  henceforth  made  subservient 
to  the  main  purpose,  which  was  to  avenge  the  imagined  injury  done 
to  his  honor  by  Ghrysostom,  and  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  lat- 
ter. For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  means  would  not  be 
wanting  to  a  person  of  his  character,  and  among  the  description  of 
people  by  whom  Chrysostoro  was  surrounded. 

He  entered  into  correspondence  ivith  the  enemies  of  Ghrysostom 
among  the  more  eminent  clergy  and  laity  of  Constantinople  ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  secure,  as  a  useful  instrument  for  effecting  his  designs, 
the  bishop  Epiphanius,  —  a  man  whose  venerable  years  and  whose 
seal  for  the  orthodox  faith  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  bishops. 
Besides  the  circular  letter  which  he  sent  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
East,  calling  upon  them  to  join  in  the  decisions  of  that  Egyptian 
council  against  Origen,  he  sent  a  particular  letter  to  Epiphanius,  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  old  man,  which  was  so  easily 
excited  and  so  credulous  in  regard  to  such  matters.  It  is  true,  he 
allowed  nothing  at  all  tending  to  the  injury  of  Chrysostom  to  find 
entrance  into  this  letter  ;  but  he  called  his  attention  to  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  church,  when  monks  burning  with  zeal  to  propa- 
gate this  new  heresy,^  had  betaken  themselves  to  Constantinople,  hoping 
to  gaui,  in  addition  to  the  older  ones,  new  proselytes  to  their  impious 
doctrines.2  He  therefore  urgently  advised  him  to  assemble  the  bishops 
of  his  island  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Origen  and  the  Origenis- 
tic  heresies,  to  send  in  connection  with  them  a  synodal  letter  on  this 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  also  to  bring  the 
bishops  of  Isaurea  and  Pamphvlia,  as  well  as  the  other  bishops  in  his 
vicinity,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  matter. 

Epiphanius  immediately  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  in  the  year 
401  held  die  council  for  the  condemnation  of  Origen ;  but  Chrysostom 
showed  no  inclination  whatever  to  take  part  in  these  measures  of  a  blind 
heresy-making  zeal.  The  cold  reception  which  these  communications 
met  with  from  him  was  now  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Theophilus  as  a 
means  of  rendering  Chrysostom  himself  suspected  of  entertaining  the 
Origenistic  hefesy.  He  sought  to  persuade  Epiphanius  that  it  was 
necessary  to  assemble  a  synod  against  the  Origenistic  heresy  at  Con- 
stantinople itself,  where  at  all  times  many  bisho}^  were  to  be  found  to- 
gether ;  and  this  synod  was  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  effecting  the 

^  Cahimniatorcs  Tens  fidei  noTO'pro  hce*    et  Teteribas  sue  impietatis  sociis  coi^jimgan- 
ItriAuora  bacchantes.  tnr. 

*  Ut  e(  iiOfOS|fi  qnot  Tahuxim,  dedpiant, 
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downfall  of  Chrjaoetom.  EpiphaniuB  came  in  the  year  402,  accompit- 
nied  with  bishops  of  his  diocese,  to  Constantinople.  Chrysostom  paid 
him  all  due  respect,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  alter  his  inten* 
tions.  But  Epiphanius  refused  to  have  any  fellowship  with  him,  unless 
he  joined  in  the  condemnatonr  sentence  against  Origen,  and  withdrew 
his  protection  from  the  moiJks.  To  neither  of  these  demands  could 
Chrysostom  conscientiously  yield.  Epiphanius  now  proceeded  still 
farther  in  his  blind  zeal,  'and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  many 
violations  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  in  such  cases  he  was  wont  to  pay 
but  little  attention.  But  perhaps  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  per- 
secuted monks,  besides  other  reasons,  led  him  to  surmise  that  the  cause 
he  was  serving  was  not  so  very  pure  —  and  his  own  zeal,  though  nttei^ 
ly  devoid  of  caution  and  prudence,  was  at  least  an  honest  one.  He 
merely  served  as  an  unwitting  tool  to  promote  the  designs  of  cunning, 
and  hence  he  was  now  thrown  into  perplexity.  He  quitted  Constantir 
nople  without  waiting  for  the  other  bishops  who  were  to  assemble  there 
on  the  like  business,  and  in  takinjg  leave  of  the  bishops  who  attended 
him  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  he  said,  ^^  I  leave  to  you  the  capital, 
the  court,  and  hypocrisy."  ^ 

Theophilus,  after  having  satisfactorily  prepared  the  way  in  common 
concert  with  the  party  hostile  to  Chrysostom,  and  with  the  empress,  who 
had  once  more  fallen  out  with  her  bishop,  so  that  he  might  confidently 
hope  for  a  happy  issue  to  his  designs,  came  to  Constantinople  in  the 
year  403,  to  appear  not,  as  was  originally  designed,  in  the  character  of 
a  defendant,  but  as  a  judge.  As  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  church  for  their  bishop  gave  his  enemies  no  security  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  their  insidious  designs  in  the  city  itself,  GRie- 
ophilus  assembled  his  synod  in  a  neighboring  place,  at  a  villa  near 
Chalcedon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oak.  ^  This  synod  was  com- 
posed of  his  own  partisans  among  the  bishops,  some  of  whom  had 
come  with  him,  while  others  had  been  summoned  by  him,  and  othexs 
had  met  together  on  various  matters  of  business  at  Constantinople. 

At  this  synod  no  further  mention  whatever  was  made  of  the  Origen- 
istic  heresies;  but  firom  the  mouth  of  persons  hostilely  disposed  to  Chry- 
sostom, as  for  example,  those  worthless  ecclesiastics  and  monks  who 
had  been  chastised  by  him,  charges  were  received  against  him,  which 
had  reference  to  facts  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  These  charges 
were  in  part  manifest  inventions,  or  perversions  of  the  truth,  as  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  known  disposi- 
tion and  habits  of  the  man  ;  and  in  part  they  were  based  on  allegations 
redounding  rather  to  his  honor  than  to  his  shame,  and  which,  when  thus 
employed  against  him,  only  showed  the  bad  disposition  of  his  opponents. 
Thus,  for  example,  because  he  did  not  provide  a  splendid  table,  like 
other  court  bishops ;  because  he  continued  to  observe  at  Constantino- 
ple a  retired  and  simple  mode  of  life  ;  and  moreover,  on  account  of  his 
feeble  state  of  health,  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  alone,  —  his  enemies 

• 

^  *k^rifu  Ifdv  Hfv  mXiv  lud  rd  pamXeta        '  Henoe  known  by  the  name  of  the  oiww 
gal  ryv  imoKptoof,  odof  npdf  ri^  ifnv. 
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wore  not  ashamed  to  admit  againflt  him  Ihe  charge  of  haTing  Ij  Ub 
habits  of  solitary  living,  neglected  the  duty  of  hosptalityy  and  of  naf- 
ing  led  by  himself  a  life  of  Cyclopean  ^nttony.^  The  inost  ptanable 
ground  of  complaint  may  have  been  fiirniflhed  by  GhryBOstom  himself 
when,  in  his  seal  to  preserve  the  strictness  of  chnrdi  diaapHne,  he  fiuled 
of  paying  sufficient  respect  to  the  existing  forms  of  ecdeaastical  law, 
ana  when  he  often  allowed  a  pious  indignation  to  vent  itself  in  too  vio- 
lent expressions.  Only  against  seyeral  of  the  friends  of  ChryBoetom 
some  special  use  was  still  made  of  the  charge  of  Origematic  heresy. 
Wliile  these  things  were  transpiring  at  the  council,  Chrysostom  found 
himself  surrrounded  by  forty  respectable  bishops,  his  mends  from  va- 
rious countries  of  the  East,  who  knew  what  a  loss  the  church  would  suf- 
fer iu  him,  and  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  console  and  encourage. 
When  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  the  Oak  presented  themselves 
here  for  the  purpose  of  citing  him  before  their  tribunal,  tho9e  friendi 
of  Chrysostom  did,  indeed,  pronounce  the  court  to  be  an  incompetent 
one,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  all  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
law  as  it  then  was ;  but  he  declared  himself  ready,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  innocence,  to  appear  before  this  assembly,  as  before  any 
other  in  the  world,  provided  only  that  four  bbhops,  who  were  his 
avowed  enemies,^  should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  his  judges. 
As  this  very  just  demand  was  not  conceded  to  him,  he  declined  even 
after  a  third  citation  supported  by  an  imperial  notary,  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  synod,  urged  by  a  message  of  the  emperor,  wno  had  be- 
come hostile  to  him  through  the  influence  of  Eudoxia,  to  pass  the  defin- 
itive sentence,  pronounced  upon  him,  since  he  had  by  his  non-appear 
ance  declared  himself  to  be  guilty,  the  sentence  of  deposition.  They 
were  mean  enough  to  add :  that,  as  among  the  charges  laid  against  Chry- 
sostom was  contained  also  the  accusation  of  high-treason,  (which  proba- 
bly referred  to  the  charge  of  his  having  shown  disrespect  to  the  empress,) 
and  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the  bishops  to  inquire  into  such  matters, 
they  left  it  for  the  emperor  himself  to  take  care  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved, even  if  it  required  force,  from  the  church,  and,  on  account  of 
the  last-mentioned  offence,  be  delivered  over  to  punishment. 

Yet  partly  religious  considerations  and  partly  the  fear  of  movements 
among  the  people,  who  day  and  night  surrounded  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  the  church,  prevented  the  emperor  from  having  recourse  at 
once  to  violence.  And  Chrysostom  was  resolved  not  to  leave  his  office 
voluntarily  ;  for  he  looked  upon  his  connection  with  the  flock  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Lord,  as  one  which  could  be  dissolved  only  by  a  force  to 
which  he  must  be  compelled  to  yield.  Meantime  he  delivered  to  the 
assembled  people  a  fiery  discourse,  full  of  the  high-hearted  courage  of 
faith,  yet  not  with  all  the  self-control  and  prudence  which  would  have 
been  becoming,  so  that  many  an  expression  escaped  him  which  might 
produce,  in  the  inflammable  minds   of  the  Constantinopolitans,  still 

1  'Oti  r^  (^iXo^evian   ai^crfl,  fiovoairiav        2  Even  the  unprejudiced  Isidore  of  Pela- 

hcLTrjdH'iJv,  6ti  ftovoc  ktr&ut^  aauTuc  iii^v  KvK'  siam,  (I.  152.)   sajri  that   Thcophilas  de- 

3^<jv  ^Iw.    See  the  extnct  from  the  Acu  stroked  Chnsostoin,  riacapai  oviipjoif,  f 
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greater  excitement.  Bat  when  this  eflect  actoally  ensaed,  Chrysostom 
showed  how  foreign  it  was  from  his.  self-denjing  spirit  to  think  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  such  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  as  he  easily  might 
have  done,  for  his  personal  advantage ;  for  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  it  was 
aotoaDv  intended  to'  remove  him  by  force,  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
done  all  that  conscience  required  to  prevent  all  tumults,  he  contrived 
on  the  third  day  at  noon,  without  being  observed  by  the  multitude,  to 
make  good  his  retreat  firom  the  church,  and  was  conveyed  into  exile. 
But  a  few  days  after  he  left  Constantinople,  a  deputy  from  the  empress 
came  to  him  with  a  letter  full  of  protestations,  beseeching  him  to  return ; 
for  an  earthquake,  wluch  was  usually  interpreted  as  a  token  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure,  and  the  indignation  of  the  populace  already  excited 
by  the  overbearing  triumph  of  his  enemies,  and  which  was  thereby  in- 
creased, had  filled  the  empress  with  alarm  and  remorse  of  conscience. 

Chrysostom  was  received  back  agidn  by  the  church  at  Constantino- 
ple, with  universal  joy.  He  was  unwilling,  indeed,  to  reenter  upon  the 
tunciions  of  his  office,  until  he  had  been  formally  justified  and  restored 
by  a  synod  regularly  assembled ;  but  the  affection  of  his  flock  compel- 
led him  at  once  to  resume  the  episcopal  chair,  and  to  bestow  on  them 
from  this  the  episcopal  blessing.  Yet  the  assembling  of  this  synod  was 
promised  him,  and  he  ceased  not  to  insist  upon  its  fulfilment,  until  his 
relations,  which  rested  on  so  frail  a  foundation,  again  took  an  entirely 
difierent  turn.  It  could  not  fail  to  happen,  that  the  vain  and  ambitious 
empress  would  soon  be  incensed  and  irritated  again  by  the  boldness  of 
the  man  who  rebuked  crime  without  any  fear  of  the  consequences. 
This  took  place  after  he  had  enjoyed  a  tranquility  of  only  two  montha 
duration.     Thi  occasion  was  as  follows  :  — 

In  front  of  the  palace  where  the  imperial  senate  held  their  assent 
blies,  a  magmficent  silver  statue  had  been  erected  to  the  empress  Eu- 
doxia.  Its  dedication  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  accompanied  with 
noisy  and  often  indecent  festivities,  bordering  on  the  customs  of  heath- 
enism. The  place  where  this  occurred  was  so  near  to  the  great  church, 
that  the  devotions  of  the  assembly  were  unavoidably  disturbed  by  it, 
and  it  happened,  perhaps,  on  some  festival  day  of  the  church.  Our  in- 
formation respecting  the  course  of  this  afiair  is  not  sufficiently  authen- 
tic to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  whether  Chrysostom 
was  misled  by  his  natural  warmth  of  temper  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence ;  whetiier  it  was  at  the  very  outset,  ^hen 
flashed  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  or  whether  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
tried  other  means  with  the  empress  in  vain,  that  in  a  sermon  he  violent- 
ly inveighed  against  these  abuses.  This  being  doubtless  reported  to  the 
empress  with  an  exaggerated  coloring,  she  began  to  enter  into  new 
conspiracies  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  latter  was  now 
hurried  along  by  his  indignation  at  these  new  plots  (if  indeed  his  laur 
guage  has  been  reported  to  us  in  its  ori^nal  form)  to  begin  a  discourse 
perhaps  at  a  festival  commemorative  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  words :  "  Once  more  Herodias  maddens — once  more 
she  dances,  and  once  more  demands  the  head  of  John." 

When  this  was  thus  reported  to  the  empressi  she  abandoned  herself 


TOO  onmonox^s  ftMnmanv  iuniiXiiL 

lAdny  to  ber  rewntment ;  sod  die  idj^  einSIf  lo  reprtsdrt 
to  the  weak  ArcadioSy  m  to  induce  mm  to  tand  Ue  hand  m  brinmg 
aboat  the  deslnietkm  of  Chrysoetom.  Hie  iynod  irlueli  Tbso^mm 
led  out  from  Alexandria,  was  enqdojed  as  Ibe  inatajimmfc  ftr  dni  pa^ 
pose.  By  its  advice  advantage  waa  taken,  wifiKMrt  xMoning  to  fte 
eailier  ohams  against  ChrTsoatomy  of  a  law  laraed  hj  die  oomidl  of 
Antiochy  A.D.  841,  bat  wmch  waa  never  pat  in  Ibroe  exeept  at  aoA 
times  niii  to  such  extent  as  some  momentvy  inleifeit  reqidred,— -Oe 
tnle,  namely,  that  a  bishop  who  had  been  deposed  bya  mod,uid who 
had  been  reinstated  in  office ,  not  by  another  eedeoasfieaf  eonrt,  but  by 
die  secnlar  power,  should  remain  ferever  inofepable  of  adnumstmog 
tiie  functions  of  that  office.  Deposed  from  Ins  episoopate,  Cfaxyaostosi 
was  conveyed  into  exile  in  ihe  Jane  of  the  year  404. 

In  a  series  of  trials  wluch  condacted  him  towards  %  g^orioas  end, 
he  had  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  greatoess,  power,  and  tran- 
qmlity  of  a  som  wholly  penetrated  bv  the  &iih  of  the  gospeL  Aftff 
a  kmg  and  painful  journey,  in  wluch  he  was  still  oompelled  to  enduie 
much  shame  and  persecation  from  the  angry  hatred  and  fimaticism  of 
Us  enemies,  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  banishment  in  the  desolate 
t&tj  of  Cucusus,  on  the  boraers  of  Armenia,  Isaorea  and  (Sfida. 
Here  he  had  mncdli  to  suflfer  from  the  rude  climato  and  fixmi  repeated 
threatening  invasions  of  Isaurean  robbers ;  but  instead  of  needing  oon- 
solation  himself^  it  was  he  whose  words,  fall  of  confidence,  and  of  £e  en- 
ergy of  fiuth,  gflBve  heart  and  courage  to  his  friends  at  Constantinople. 
From  this  pla^,  he  guided  the  devoted  flock  whom  he  had  heen  fi>iced 
to  leave.  In  tUs  remote  spot,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  pious  enterprises 
of  his  friends,  as  for  example,  of  their  efibrts  to  spread  the  gospd 
among  the  Persians  and  the  Goths.  To  promote  tlus  object,  he  was 
readv  to  take  the  first  step  towards  reconciliation  with  bishop  Maruthas 
of  Alesopotamia,  a  man  who  had  assisted  to  procure  his  condemnation ; 
and  even  when  Maruthas  declined  coming  to  any  accommodation,  he 
still  invited  his  friends  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  him  By  the 
noble  example  of  his  charity,  by  his  spiritual  counsels  and  instructioDS, 
he  was  the  means  of  great  good  to  the  whole  district  where  he  resided. 
Such  a  light  could  not  be  put  under  a  bushel ;  it  would  shine,  wher- 
ever it  might  be :  and  Chrysostom  met  with  the  fullest  sympathy,  es- 
pecially from  the  Roman  church,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  aeclared  very 
strongly  in  his  favor.  This  served  to  rekindle  the  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment of  his  enemies ;  fi>r  they  had  reason  to  fear  that  his  friends  mi^ 
eventually  succeed  in  agun  bringing  him  back  to  Constantinople.  l%tf 
they  were  determined  to  prevent ;  they  meant  to  place  Chrysostom  at 
last  where  he  would  be  totally  forgotten.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
407,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  new  place  of  erile,  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
Boinan  empire,  in  the  waste  town  of  Pityiis  in  Pontus,  situated  in  the 
nudst  of  barbarians.  His  body,  exhausted  by  previous  sufferings,  sunk 
nnder  the  hardships  of  this  long  and  difficult  journey.  He  died  on  the 
way,  near  Comanum  in  Pontus,  in  the  full  and  peaceful  consciousness 
of  his  approaching  end,  and  with  bright  visions  into  the  life  etemaL 
Those  words  of  Job,  which  in  his  own  seasens  of  qoiet  prosperity  he  so 
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often  impressed  on  ihe  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  which  in  his  times  of 
trial  he  so  often  presented  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  as  the  richest 
source  of  consolation :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  all  things,  (do^a  tv  ^9^ 
wtanuv  tvexai)  were  the  last  on  his  lips,  worthUj  closing  a  life  cons^ 
crated  to  Gbd,  and  resigned  to  His  will  in  all  conflicts  and  sufferings. 

But  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly  power  to  extinguish  the 
memory  of  this  marhrr  from  the  minds  of  men  who  had  felt  the  divine 
energy  of  his  hfe  and  doctrines.  There  continued  to  exist  at  Constan> 
tinople  a  distinct  and  separate  party  of  Johannites,  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  tixQ  act  by  which  Chrysostom  was  deposed, 
and  to  acknowledge  any  one  as  their  bishop  who  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  They  held  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  their  private 
meetings,  which  were  conducted  by  clergymen  who  thought  like  them* 
selves,  and  from  these  alone  they  would  receive  the  sacraments.  As 
among  this  party  were  to  be  found,  aloo,  many  of  the  more  excitable 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  every  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force 
only  rendered  the  opposition  still  more  violent,  many  sanguinary  tumults 
ensued.  This  schism  spread  more  widely  in  the  church;  for  other 
bishops  and  clergymen,  who  also  protested  agsunst  the  injustice  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  Chrysostom,  and  who  continued  to  venerate  his 
memory,  came  over  to  this  party.  They  were  sustained  by  the  Roman 
church,  which  constantly  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  ttie  innocence 
of  Chrysostom.  His  second  successor,  the  bishop  AtUcus,  took  the 
first  step  towards  a  reconciliation,  by  introducing  his  name  expressly 
into  the  church  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of  those  bishops  who  had  died 
in  the  orthodox  faith.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the  Patriarch 
Theoi^us  of  Alexandria,  to  grant  a  universal  amnesty  to  all  the 
adherents  of  Chrysostom  among  the  clergy.^  A  greater  schism  of  the 
church  was  by  this  means  prevented :  but,  at  Constantinople,  a  small 
party  of  Johannites  continued  to  hold  their  ground.  The  Patriarch 
j?roclus  first  succeeded  in  putting  a  final  end  to  the  schism  in  that  city. 
Having,  in  the  year  438,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Theodosius  11,* 
to  allow  the  remains  of  Chrysostom  to  be  brought  back  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  be  buried  there  with  solemn  pK)mp,  he  persuaded  the 
remnant  of  the  Johannites,  appeased  by  the  satisfaction  thus  done  to  the 
memory  of  their  beloved  bishop,  to  connect  themselves  once  more  with 
the  rulmg  church. 

For  the  rest,  this  passionate  and  violent  mode  of  proceeding  to  sup- 
press the  Origenistic  doctrines,  was  calculated  mucn  rather  to  excite, 
than  to  check  the  zeal  for  these  doctrines.^  They  who,  like  Theophilus, 
opposed  the  Origenistic  heresy  only  as  a  convenient  means  of  gratifying 
their  private  passions,  were  hence  more  tolerant  in  other  oases  where 
these  passions  were  not  interested.    Theophilus  himself  gave  a  remark- 


1  See  Socrat  YIL  25.    Bjnm,  ep.  66  id  sentio,  rire  haresit,  nt  pntatnr,  non  solom 

TlieophflnnL  reprimi  non  potnit  mnltie  animadrenionibQS 

s  Socrat,  YIL  45.  suerdotam;  sed  neqne^nmm  tarn  late  tt 

*  Ai  ii  remarked  bj  aa  eye-witnett  of  a  potnisfet  effimdere,  niai  oontentione  era* 

part  of  Umm  eTenta,  Snlpidiu    Serema,  Tiaaet 
biilog.  L  e.  S:  Shrt  iUnd  enwr  eit,  nt  ege 
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Mb  ezemplifiea&m  of  this  ten  jmn  hhr.  Hkb  drtihA  at  IHobaiiii, 
Ae  chief  eitj  of  Ptatapofis,  lailj  and  deqnr,  in  tlie  jear  410,  mmA 
moody  made  eboiee  of  ue  phikMopbor  SynMni  of  Ojkmb  (we^  aliofe, 
p.  108)  to  bo  tiieir  biabop — a  man  wbo  bad  MYor  1^  the  dent 
Yotiremoiit  wbere  bo  pomiod  bis  stndioay  oioopi  inMn  bu  aoiviooa  weio 
demanded  fbr  fho  good  of  bis  eoontry.  But  m  eandSd  scholar  fiisridf 
declared^  and  in  midi  a  way  that  flie  bUiop  11ioc«h3ii8  would  he  aare 
to  bear  €t  it,  that  bis  philosophical  conncfaona  dia  not  on  mamr  poinli 
agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  efaiiTcb;  and  among  tibeae  difirams 
he  reckoned  many  tlungs  which  were  daased  along  wnh  fiie  Origeniifie 
herenes,  as  for  ezamplei  the  doctrine  of  tibe  preSiisbeBoe  of  eonlSi  Ui 
different  inews  of  the  resurrection,  on  winch  point  he  probably  departed 
flff  more  widely  than  Origen  from  the  Tiew  taken  by  the  chnrcb,  inas- 
itmch  as  he  interpreted  it  as  bmig  but  the  symbd  of  a  higgler  idea*^ 
Brnenus  was  wiUin^i  indeed,  as  he  declared,  to  keep  bia  peculiar 
philosophical  conrictions  to  himself;  for  he  supposed,  confwmably  with 
IDS  Platonic  mode  of  distinguisbins  betwe^  esoteric  and  exoteric  re> 
Bnous  doctrines,  that  the  pure  trum  could  nerer  become  the  popular 
flbth.  But  at  tiie  same  time,  he  would  never  consent  to  teach  anjr- 
tUng  himself  which  was  at  Tsriance  with  1&  own  conTicti<m8.*  Despite 
of  tms  open  declaration  of  Synemus,  TheopUlus  did  not  heatate  to 
fiDow  tiie  aged  ecclesiastics  m  Ptolemus,  wbo  said  it  was  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  leave  this  wwk 
mcom|dete,  but  muld  lead  stall  further  into  the  knowledge  of  tiie  truth 
the  man  whom  he  had  led  so  fiir  in  the  reli^ous  life.  And  he  ordained 
him  as  bishop  of  this  metropolis. 

Not  every  eccleriastic,  however,  who  thus  differed  in  his  convictioDS 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  ruling  church,  was  as  candid  as  Synesios. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  churches  against  eveiy 
deviation  from  tiie  established  articles  of  faith,  it  was  still  impossible  to 
look  into  the  inward  principles  of  those  to  whom  the  offices  of  the 
church  were  confided/  At  the  same  time,  there  had  not  as  yet  been 
expressed  by  any  ecumenical  council  the  opposition  to  the  pecuUar  doc- 
trines of  Onsen,  and  down  to  the  times  of  tne  emperor  Justinian,  (see 
above,  p.  58o.  Note  1,)  no  means  had  as  yet  been  devised  for  pre- 
serving the  church,  by  means  of  a  prescribed  confession  of  fiuth,  to  be 
acknowledged  by  eccle»astics  previous  to  their  ordination,  against 
every  posuble  heretical  tendency.  Hence  we  find  many  pn>ofr,  that 
Origenistio  doctrines  continued  to  be  propagated  in  the  ^ist,  among 

1  lep^  TV  aco)  MASfrov.  ooDndfredofiioooiiieqtieiioebTtfaeiii;  bot 

*  'Ov  aramaaa  fM  iradp  r^v  ylurtav  i  who  went  so  ftr  in  tfadr  infidefitj,  wUdk 

7«fiwr.    See  ep.  105  ed.  BuO.  p.  85a  proceeded  not  ftom  maj  tcepdcal  beat  of 

'In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  deplorably  bed  nndentanding,  bat  from  flc^j  radenev 

Baoner  in  which  ipiritnal  office!  were  often  end  ntter  immonUity,  tbit  they  tn  &ct  de- 

Allied  (tee  the  eect  on  the  chnrch  constitn-  nied  the  immortality  of  the  aool ;  and  who 

tion)  it  might  happen,  that  in  a  time  when  still  did  not  hesitate  to  peifonn  all  the  •pi^ 

as  great  stress  was  laidonformal  orthodoxy,  itnal  fnnctiona,  looking  npon  the  whole  in 

Bien  attained  to  spiritual  ofBces,  who  had  no  other  light  than  as  a  ma^^f  of  ^tm. 

■Mde  themselres  snmcted  of  no  heresy,  See  ezamplat  of  indi  pttsliileu  in  bSor 

aU  matters  or  frith  genenUly  wen  L IIL  (pu  S8S  and  fiSS. 
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ecclecdastics  and  monks,  even  after  tliis  period  ;^  and  many  were  foolish 
enough  to  introduce  into  their  sermons  doctrinal  opinions  which  had  so 
little  to  do  with  the  interests  of  faith.' 

Hence,  under  the  reign  of  the  empero{  Justinian,  there  arose  a  new 
and  violent  strife  betwixt  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Origenistic  doctrines  among  the  monks  in  Palestine.^  It  now  so  hap> 
pened,  owing  to  circumstances  which  we  have  ah^ady  explained,  that 
the  emperor  Justinian  was  drawn  to  participate  in  these  disputes ;  that 
he  published  an  elaborate  edict,  with  extracts  &om  the  writings  of 
Origen,  aimed  at  the  condemnation  of  this  great  church-teacher,  and 
his  peculiar  heretical  doctrines  which  were  thus  pointed  out ;  and  that,  in 
oonsequence,  a  council  which  met  at  Constantinople,  under  the  presi* 
dency  of  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  in  the  year  541,  confirmed  this  con- 
demnation, and  established  fifteen  canons  in  opposition  to  the  Origenis- 
tic doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  accounts,  which  go  back  to  the  period  in  which 
these  events  took  place,  the  fifth  general  council  also,  in  the  year  553, 
(see  above,  p.  548,)  renewed  the  condemnation  of  Origen  and  his 
doctrines;  and  among  the  canons  with  which  the  council  concluded 
their  labors  in  the  eighth  session,^  the  twelfth  canon,  after  condemn- 
ing the  heretics  condemned  by  the  older  ecumenical  councils,  does 
actually  treat  of  the  condemnation  of  Origen.  In  this  case,  we  must 
presume  that  the  candor  of  the  Origenistic  party,  who  had  been  the 
authors  of  the  whole  controversy  respecting  the  three  chapters,  (see 
above,  pp.  538-540,)  allowed  themselves  here,  as  on  earlier  occfr> 

^  See  e.  g.  Isidore,  1.  lY.  ep.  168.    NiB  oilier,  la6x(Mroi,    The  former,  as  it  may  be 

epp.  188 — 190,  II.  191.  conjectured,  gave  special  prominence  to  the 

^  As  for  example,  the  Platonico-Origen-  Origenistic  doctrine  respecting  the  preexist- 

istic  doctrine  of  the  prcexistence  of  soals ;  —  ing  soul  of  Christ,  ( see  vol.  I.  p.  838. )    Thai 

that  the  Son  was  a  higher  intelligence  ere-  soul  with  which  the  Logos  had  condescended 

ated  after  the  image  of  God.    See  the  epis-  to  enter  into  anion,  they  supposed  to  be  ex* 

ties  of  Nilus  just  referred  to.    The  latter  alted  above  all  other  created  beings,  to  be 

rnys  to  a  preacher  of  this  sort:  Ti  &v  dta-  the  npunv  among  the  KTiaroi^.    Their  op- 

ftpoi  KamH^diac  rd  odv  dtayye^^ia,  rd  arofftO'  ponents  accused  them  of  placing  this  soul, 

miw  re  Koi  iutepdi^.    The  abbot  Isidore,  a  oy  their  apotheosis,  on  a  level  with  the  three 

man  distinguished  for  his  practical  bent  of  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  introducing  a 

mind,  shows  this  also,  in  ms  judgment  of  rirpac  in  place  of  a  rptac.    The  others,  on 

the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  contrary,  gave  prominence  to  Uie  Origen* 

■onls.    The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  istic  doctrine  concerning  an  original  equal- 

preSxistence  —  he  supposes — must  agree  ity,  with  onlv  a  numerical  difference,  of  aQ 

with  their  opponents  at  least  on  this  point,  created  intelligences ;  and  they  looked  upon 

that  the  moral  conflict  is  required  for  the  it  as  the  final  end,  that  all  should  be  onee 

purification  of  the  soul,  for  its  return  to  its  more  restored  back  to  that  original  mdtti 

original  state ;    and  hence  he  concludes :  and  hence  they  said,  that  as  originally  the 

'K^fdvoi   roivw  twO  ^vyofMxetv  mpil  ruv  souls  which,  by  reason  of  their  lo^tr  of 

hfii^^rrrricifiiuv^  iiC  rd  dfioAisyoO/ievov  keurodf  will,  had  been  received   into   indissofnble 

aweXaaufuv.  communion  with  the  Logos,  had  nothing  in 

•  See  above,  p.  478.      There  were  then  preference  over  the  others,  who  were  intelK- 

forroin?  among  the  Origenists  two  parties,  gences  of  the  same  order,  so  all  would  ultii* 

respecung  whose  distinctive  views  we  can  mately  attain  to  the  same  unity.    Henee 

only  derive  some  probable  conclusions  from  they  were  accused  of  placing  themselves  on 

the  names  given  to  them,  compared  with  a  level  with  Christ    Against  this  last  tenet 

the  doctrines  of  Origen.    One  party  (see  the  thirteenth  among  the  canons  against  the 

CrnM  Scytfaopolitan.  vita  S.  Sabss,  S  89,  in  Origenistic  doctrines  is  directed. 
Coteler.  monumenta  ecdesaeGr»csB|tIII.)       *  See  Haidnin.  CondLIIL  1 198 
were  called  iipwmrv0r«  or  ivfYndlrn;  the 
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ihms,  to  b0  driTMi  by  droomsiaiieef  to  tfM  daiU  of 
•ODvictions.  Yet  ttie  conne  of  prooeodhig  at  this  oonnciL  and  tho 
iflence  of  other  important  docame&ta  of  tiie  aaaae  padod^atina  oppoaad 
to  the  fioppodtiony  that  the  council  in  qpeation  bad  any  ptariimlmr  aotiaa 
on  the  iiuj)eetof  renewmg  the  ientenoeofonndemnalioo  againafe  Origan.^ 
The  oonfirandbg  together  of  the  aynod  held  under  Menaiaa  nUb  fla 
fifth  ecomenical  council,  wHch  imdymiaMj  took  plaoe  nft  an  eaify 
neriod,  aa  well  as  the  wiah  to  haye  a  aolann  condemnatibn  of  OngM 
ntnn  some  general  ooundl,  occadoned  and  pnaDotod  tfaia  tnuurfbr;  and 
in  case  Origen  was  really  mentioned,  tfaoogk  baft  cmaori^,  akqg  y^k 
tihe  older  heretics,  bj  Ihe  fifth  general  oounoL  thk  wrald  fiuiuflhft 
oonyenient  foot-hold  for  the  aboye  aaj^KMd&m.  &it,  at  tfie  aarne  toM^ 
it  is  not  imDOSffible  that  the  name  of  QAgpn  itself  waa  bat  %  later 
insertion.  Along  with  Origen,  the  coun<nl  m  question  ia  in  fiust  sud 
to  haye  pronounced  sentonce  of  condemnation  also  on  Didjmaa  and 
Bvagrius,  (see  aboye,  p.  679;)  and  m  the  age  of  Jnstinian,  U  mi|^t 
indeed  yerj  eadly  happen,  that  the  anathema  should  be  prononneed 
en  names  mtherto  never  mentioned  by  the  majority  but  with  reyerence 
and  respect.  But  the  credibility  of  this  account  depesids  on  the  credi- 
biCt^  ot  another,  namely — that  the  council  in  question  waa  occupied 
wticulariy  with  Origen.  At  all  eyents,  it  had  great  influence  ia 
(ffinpn^  aWt  the  later  more  general  practice  of  treating  Origen  u 
%  heretic,  that  %  decree  of  tins  sort  was  ascribed  to  an  ecumenical 
OoonciL 

APPENDIX  TO  THIS  SECTIOir. 

Sittary  of  SeeU. 

We  shall  conclude  the  history  of  this  period  with  some  account  of 
the  minor  sects  which  presented  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  dominant 
church,  without  having  arisen,  Uke  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
out  of  the  doctrinal  controversies.  They  were  partly  secto  ^ch 
sprung  up  afresh  out  of  germs  existing  already  in  the  previous  periods, 
and  partly  such  as  arose  for  the  first  time  out  of  the  peculiar  stato  of 
the  church  in  the  present  period. 

Such  phenomena  of  the  Christian  life  are  often  very  significant  sjn^ 
toms  of  disease  in  the  Ufe  of  the  church :  they  betoken  deeper  wants 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  are  seeking  after  their  satisfSustion. 
Opposite  errors,  or  tendencies  bordering  on  error,  by  which  they  are 
citfled  forth,  lend  them  a  partial  justScation.  As  reactions  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  although  tiiey  may  be  in  many  ways  disturbed 
reactions,  they  point  to  a  purer  reaction  reserved  fi>r  toe  future,  which 
shall  some  time  or  other  push  its  way  victoriously  throu^. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  worldly-minded  bishope  and  ecdefli* 
astics,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  cherish  and  juromote  serious,  vital 
Christianity,  did  every  thine  m  tiieir  power  to  suppress  it,  because  it 
{Presented  such  a  strong  ana  to  them  vexatious  contrast  to  their  own 
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mode  of  life.  (See  above,  p.  226.)  Serious  and  piously  disposed  lay- 
men were  persecuted  by  such  clergjrmen,  as  dangerous  censors  cf 
their  conduct.^  Often  mej  were  excommunicated  from  the  churchy 
or  they  separated  of  their  own  accord  from  such  spiritual  guides,  be- 
cause they  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  men  so  polluted  with  every 
vice,  should  serve  as  instruments  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
Others  of  like  persuasion  joined  with  them;  and  they  became  the 
founders  of  minor  sects,  in  which,  aftier  the  separation  had  once  taken 
place,  there  arose,  out  of  the  opposition  that  had  reference  at  first  only 
to  matters  of  practice,  certain  doctrinal  differences  also,  which  some- 
times had  no  other  ground  than  in  the  more  sensuous  mode  of  appre- 
hension among  uneducated  laymen. 

In  this  way  arose  the  sect  of  the  Audians.^  Audius,  or,  as  the  name 
stood  in  his  native  Syrian,  Udo,^  was  a  layman,  of  a  pious  and  austere 
life,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen* 
tury.  He  often  objected  to  die  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  of  this 
country  their  want  of  spirituality,  particulariy  their  devotion  to  gain,  in 
seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  practice  of  usury,  and  their  gross 
immorality.^  As  his  own  strict  and  exemplary  Ufe  probably  gave  him 
great  influence  among  the  laity,  his  reprimands  of  the  clergy  would  be 
80  much  the  more  dangerous.  He  was  ]^rsecuted  by  them,  and  at 
length  excommunicated  from  the  church.  Others,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  corrupt  clergy,  now  joined  with  him,  and  they  held  separate 
meetings  for  common  edification.  The  clergy  then  had  recourse  to  the 
secular  power,  and  Audius  with  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  suffer 
many  wrongs.  This  only  roused  them  to  more  decided  opposition  to 
the  dominant  church,  and  the  spread  of  the  sect  was  promoted.  Many 
discontented  spirits  united  with  Audius,  and  among  these  some  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics.  He  himself  was  now  ordained  as  a  bishop  in  Ids  own 
sect,  and  all  the  others  placed  themselves  in  subordination  to  lum. 
They  refrised  to  have  spiritual  fellowship  with  any  that  belonged  to  the 
dommant  church.  They  even  declined  uniting  with  them  in  prayer. 
The  antagonism  which  now  existed  between  the  Audians  and  the 
dominant  church  led  their  opponents  as  well  as  themselves  to  be  more 
Attentive  to  certun  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon 
those  differences.  Thus,  to  their  opponents,  the  anthropomorphic  mode 
of  conception  among  the  Audians,  which,  from  the  earlier  times,  still 
lingered  in  these  districts  among  the  more  uncultivated,  appeared  an 
important  heresy;  and  many  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  respecting 
which  we  have  no  exact  information,  may  in  like  manner  have  had 

^  Comp.  also  Isidor.  I  V.  ep.  ISl.    Avr-  tiie  blind  hererr-handng  setL    He  jndg«t 

rCxn  ol  Kwuv  not  Tcw^w  jStov  txcrrtf  icard  more  mildly  or  this  8ect»  putlr  becaiia% 

Tuv  unooToXuuJu  rdv  (3i6v,  owing  to  hu  whole  bent  of  mind,  he  vufjbi 

*  That  doubts  had  arisen,  whether  ecdesi-  not  tS  inclined  to  attribute  so  mnch  impor- 

astics,  known  to  be  ridooi  men,  coold  ad-  tance  to  the  erron  of  sensnons  anthropo* 

minister  the  sacraments  in  a  yalid  manner,  morphism,  partly  because  he  was  disposed 

is  apparent  from  1.  L  ep.  S7 ;  L  m.  ep.  340.  to  place  a  high  ralue  on  ascetic  austeritiei, 

■  The  most  credible  and  distinct  accounti  *  See  EpmraSm.  Syr.  Sermon.  S4  adr. 

of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  sect  is  Hmes.  T.  ll.  ed.  Quinn.  f  493. 

giren  by  Epiphanins,  since  he  appears  here  *  Comp.  Theodoret.  h.  e.  L  IV.  c  9. 
to  have  bec»  leM  infected  tiian  othen  with 


I 


zoo*  THu  xanoBuvf* 

Aflir  ground  in  4  defidenoy  of  mental  jooHMSo/l^  ¥wctbi&am»^  fte 
AndiMS  retomed  back  to  ihe  anoient  naaga  wlBk  noid  to  Uie  date* 
nunation  of  the  time  of  the  Easter  feaiinlf  lAUk  haa  been  diaeeidad 

5ihe  ooondl  of  mce,  (eee  page  802;)  and  Hmj  toewed  ttna  cownol 
hftving  otherwise  setUed  the  time  of  Ihe  flartsr  Sm&nl,  out  of 
flatterr  to  the  Einperor  Constantindi  and  so  jIi  .to  imkie  It  oainode 
with  tne  daj  of  his  birth. 

Andios,  lihen  now  qmte  advaneed  in  TeatSt  w«s  V'^^f^^f^  to  As 
eomitry  on  the  Black  sea,  (ScTthiaO  where  flie  Goflis  h«i  afc  Dm*  tiiM 
established  themselves.  He  found  fidlowen  among  Ihe  GfazWmiB  of 
this  race,  and  he  labored  also  to  oonvert  die  pagan  Gotihs.  TSm  am- 
astic  life  gamed  entrance  among  them  by  means  of  die  AndtaoBy  whs 
encouraged  a  ri^dly  ascetic  tendency.  This  sect,  iribidi  had  not  ^tlnn 
it  the  bub  of  any  long  duraticm,  and  which  had  attained  to  a  disiinot 
snbdstonce  only  by  means  of  the  persecution  waged  againat  it,  gnd- 
naDy  disappeared  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

As  one  extreme  is  oyer  wont  to  call  fiirth  another,  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  onensided  doctrinal  tendency,  which  placed  the  essence  of 
CShristumity  m  distinctions  of  the  understanding,  called  foriii  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  a  one-aded  ethical  tendency,  wluch  oyerkoked  me 
oonnection  between  theory  and  practice  and  tiie  importance  and  sig- 
nificancy  of  the  doctrines  of  &ith  m  their  bearing  on  Christian  life. 
While,  throuj^  the  strife  of  opponte  systems  of  doctrine^  nmny,  after 
haying  abancbned  themselyee  sometimes  to  this  system  and  sooietimes 
to  that,  became  at  last  skeptical  or  perplexed  wiu  regard  to  Christisn 
truth  itself;'  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  by  the  same  means  led  to 
believe  that  matters  of  doctrine  generally  were  of  no  great  importance^ 
ance  in  fact  the  attaining  to  any  certunty  on  matters  of  this  sort 
transcended  the  powers  of  human  knowledge;  that  every  thing  de> 
ponded  on  conduct,  and  i^  who  led  a  go^  life  might  be  saved, 
notwithstanding  their  differences  of  opinion  in  other  respects.  At 
Alexandria,  where  the  speculative  spirit  on  matters  of  doctrine  ehi^ 
prevailed,  such  an  opposite  tendency  would  also  be  most  likely  to 
spring  up.'  A  certun  Bhetorius,  in  the  fourth  century,  is  said  to  have 
created  a  party  which  {»t>fe8sed  this  principle,  and  who  were  known 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  knowledgeJiaUrMj  (jvtJoifuxpiSy    But 

1  It  is  uncertain  what  truth  lies  at  the  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  toe  the  tnmii^ 

bottDm  of  the  diarge  laid  against  them,  of  the  people  as  well  as  others,  oonststs  in  a 

^Theodoret  hist,  eccles.  IV.  9,  and  hsret.  popular  system  of  ethics,  IvapayyiJi^iaru 

&b.  IV.  10,)  that  thej  had  asserted  God  Wis  nticfrnptu)     See  the  introdnctum   to  Ui 

not  the  creator  of  fire  and  darlcness,  or  that,  tract  against  the  Hanicbseans  in  Comhdis. 

In  short,  hoth  were  eternal    We  are  here  bdbliotheca  Gracomm  patmm  aactarinm 

reminded,  indeed,  of  the  view  of  the  Jeinsh  norissimnm.    Pars  XL 

Theosophj,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Athanasius  mentions  first  (L  L  oontrs 

ClemenUnes,  that  fire  is  the  clement  of  the  Apollinarem,  §  6)  a  certain  Rhetoriut,  (TV 

Bril  One.    8nch  views  might  easily  have  riptoct)  whom  he  seems  to  accuse  of  the 

passed  over  to  the  Andlans.  "godless"  assertion,  that  all  heretics  were 

*  See  Gre^r.  Nazians.  Orat  L  f.  18 :  right  according  to  their  waj.    Next  PhOas- 
Updc  wnvra  Vryw  6fioiuc  ivtfxepoivown,  ter  (Hseres.  f  91)  has  a  special  sectioa  re- 

*  Thus  Alexander  of  Lvcopolis  in  Egypt  lating   to   the   Rhetorians :   AUi  sunt  in 

2 poses  to  the  dogmatidng  of  the  heretics,  JEnrpto  et  Alexandria  a  Rhetorio  quodam, 

B  principle  that  the  essence  of  Christianitj,  qBTomiMi  laadahat  hneies,  dloens  oniaei 
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it  may  be  a  question,  whether  there  was  ever  a  regularly  oonsfi- 
tated  sect  professing  such  indifference  to  doctrines ;  whether  the  &ct 
ever  amounted  to  any  thing  more  than  this,  that  individuals  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  were  led  by  the  same  opposition  and  the 
same  tendency  of  mind  to  entertain  these  views ;  —  of  which  individ- 
nals,  the  above  mentioned  Hhetorius  may  have  been  one.^ 

The  sects  which  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  Oriental  theosophy 
with  the  opinions  of  certain  sects  of  Christian  origin,  the  Gnostic,  and 
particularly  the  Manichsean,  which  in  the  last  times  of  the  preceding 
period  began  to  spread  mightily  in  the  Roman  empire,  continued  to 
propagate  themselves  also  in  the  present  period ;  and  they  were  prob- 
ablv  invigorated  by  coming  into  fresh  contact  with  the  renuuns  of  old 
Oriental  systems  of  religion  on  the  borders  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  also  from  Persia,  the  native  coimtry  of  Mani- 
chaeism,  where  the  relationship  of  its  doctrines  with  those  of  die 
dominant  religion  must  have  furthered  its  spread,  until  about  the  year 
525,  when  its  great  influence  even  in  the  royal  family  excited  a  violent 
and  bloody  persecution  against  it.^ 

The  law  of  Diocletian,  of  which  we  spoke  on  a  former  occadon, 

bene  sentire.    Bat  Philaster  gives  no  for-  ens  (hasres.  88)  mentions  the  yvtioiftaxQL 

ther  explanation  of  this  opinion^  and  it  is  Oi  niuTQ  yvuaei  mv  x^f^oruviaftov  iamni'K' 

anite  possible  that  the  wnole  account  of  rovrtq^  kv  rift  T^eof  airot)c,  drt  irepiaaw  n 
lis  sect  hful  been  only  made  oat  of  an  ob-  notovoof  ol  yvuctv^  rtvdc  ki^TovvTtg  h  rale 
scare  passage  of  Athanasias.  To  Aagastin,  ^eiatc  ypa^aic  oij6kv  y^  dXAo  Qfird  6  'dedc 
p.  72)  it  appeared  incredible  —  as  it  woald  naod,  xpumavov^  el  f^  irpa^et/c  kxl^. 
not  foil  to  appear  in  case  the  theory  was  not  ^  Here  woald  be  the  proper  place  to  men- 
any  more  distinctly  set  forth  —  that  this  tion  certain  other  minor  sects  little  known 
person  shonld  have  taaght  things  so  absard.  to  as,  which  seem  to  have  sprang  oat  of  a 
The  theory  is  more  distinctly  set  forth  by  religions  eclecticism,  if  they  did  not  belong 
the  author  of  the  Prsedestinatos,  h.  72,  to  rather  to  the  general  history  of  i^%jpn 
wit,  as  follows :  All  worship  God  as  well  as  than  to  the  history  of  christian  sects.  The 
they  are  able ;  we  are  bound  to  maintain  EuphentUes,  so  called  after  the  hymns  ad- 
Cbristian  feUowsbip  with  all  who  call  apon  dressed  to  the  supreme  God,  the  Almighty, 
Christ  as  him  who  was  bom  of  the  Vir^n.  (whom  alone  they  worshipped,)  which  they 
Doubtless  it  may  be,  that  this  author  had  chaunted  together  in  their  prayers, — a  sect 
really  heard  of  people  who  thought  thus,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  thtA 
and  perhaps,  without  sufficient  reason,  called  spritualized,  refined  polytheism,  which  was 
them  Rhetorians,  tracing  their  origin,  with-  coimected  with  the  rcco^ition  of  one  abso- 
<mt  cause,  to  the  Bhetorius,  of  whom  he  lute  essence;  the  Hvpststarians,  (the  wor- 
knew  nothing  except  from  PhiUster.  Those  shippers  of  the  t^cdc  vfumc^)  perhaps  idea- 
people  of  whom  toe  Prsedestinatus  speaks,  tical  with  the  former,  or  perhaps  differing 
might  have  in  their  minds  the  passage  in  from  them  by  the  mixing  m  of  Jewish  witn 
PhUip.  1:  18.  Chysostom,  in  a  special  PBg&ii  elements,  known  to  ns  throogh  the 
discourse,  (T.  ILL  opp.  f.  300,)  endeavors  to  father  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  was  at 
guard  this  passage  against  any  such  appli-  first  a  member  of  this  sect,  (corop.  the  wri- 
cation ;  but  Chrysostom  is  here  controvert*  tings  of  Bohmerand  Ullmann  on  this  sectj^ 
ing  not  those  who  seriously  maintained  a  the  6eo(Tf/?e£$- in  Pheenicia,  who  either  sprang 
doctrinal  indifiTerence  of  this  sort,  but  those  likewise  out  of  that  later  eclecticism,  or 
heretics,  to  whom  their  own  peculiar  scheme  were  the  offshoot  of  a  still  older  form  of 
of  faith  seemed  snfiSciently  important,  and  religion,  which  subordinated  Sabseism  to 
who  were  only  desirous  of  estshlishing  this  Monotheism ;  the  CaikoUB^  predominantly 
principle  for  the  catholic  Christians,  in  order  of  Jewish  origin,  originating  perhaps  from 
that  they  mi^ht  assert  their  own  claims  to  the  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  rite  of 
Christian  toleration.  Theodoret,  on  the  baptism  among  this  last  mentioned  sect 
other  hand,  where,  in  expounding  this  pas*  may  not  have  been  the  Christian  ordinance, 
sage,  he  says :  Totrro  rtvec  ruv  £oifTcnf  koX  but  may  have  sprung  ont  of  the  Jewish 
mpl  Tuv  alpiaeuv  {r:TtOJj<faatv  elpijadcuy  may  baptism  of  the  proselytes, 
actually  have  had  in  his  mind  such  a  class  "  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  and  Ce- 
of  mdfffaraUiiii,    Finally,  John  of  Damai-  dren.  ad.  h.  a. 
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fifA.  I.  p.  506)  would  oertunly  tend  to  imore  flmiu  Bnt  wImh 
CoDstantme  ww  endeayoring  to  pat  an  end  to  fne  rtBgom  peneoafioni 
genenQy,  whioh  had  arisen  under  Diocletian^  and  to  introdnee  a  vmi^ 
aal  religtons  toleration,  he  was  natmally  dearooa  of  obtainbg  mora  ex- 
act information  with  regard  to  tiie  charactor  of  the  diflforent  and  kai 
known  reli^oos  sects,  and  particniailj  of  the  IfanichmanBy  respecting 
wbomso  many  nnfavorable  reports  were  in  oirenlatioiii  in  oider  to  de- 
tenmne  by  the  result  of  his  inqmries  what  coarse  of  oondnet  he  onjjbk 
to  parsae.  He  committed  this  mrestigation  to  an  hii£i^dhial  named 
Btrategins,  who,  by  his  equal  familiaritj  with  tiie  Latin  and  liie  Greek 
tongues,  was  admirably  well  fitted  finr  such  a  bonnees — the  same  wiio 
afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Musonianus,  roee  to  tiie  digniiy  of  a 
praetorian  Prssfect  of  the  East.^  The  accounts  which  Constantine 
obtained  in  this  way,  were  probably  {avorable  to  the  Manichssans: 
and  he  found  nothing  in  their  tenets  to  hinder  him  from  extending 
his  toleration  to  the  Manichssan  sect.  But  as  the  principlee  of  %»- 
oration  by  which  he  was  ffuided  at  fint,  graduaUy  passed  over  to 
tiiose  of  an  opposite  kmd,  ue  Manichsans,  who  were  specially  haled, 
became  once  more  objects  of  persecution,  even  before  any  new  laws 
had  been  enacted  against  them.  The  rhetorician  libamus  interceded 
with  the  goYemor  of  Palestine  in  behalf  of  tilie  Manichseans  in  that 
province,  praying  lum  to  grant  them  security,  and  not  suflEer  ereaej 
man  to  ixisult  them  at  pleasure.  Without  deognating  them  by  name, 
he  yet  sufficiently  indicates  whom  he  means,  by  mentioning  them  as 
those  who  worshipped  the  Sun,  as  the  second  cuvine  being^  witiioat 
offerings,  (since,  according  to  the  MamchsBan  idea,  that  one  and  the 
same  soul  is  fettered  in  all  animate  bodies,  such  offerings  could  not 
properly  be  made;)  and  who  led  a  rigidly  abstemious  fife,  and 
counted  death  a  gain.^  He  says  of  them,  they  are  scattered 
oyer  many  countries  of  the  earth,  but  are  every  where  few  in 
numbers ;  that  they  injured  nobody,  but  were  themselves  obHged  to 
Buffer  injuries  from  many.^  After  the  year  372,  new  laws  appeared 
against  the  Manichseans,  which  grew  more  and  more  severe.  like 
other  heretics  they  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  their  as- 
semblies were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 

At  Rome  they  had  secretly  propagated  their  sect  down  from  more 
ancient  times ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  congregated  there  in  greater 
numbers,  after  being  driven  away  from  North  Africa  and  other  coon- 
tries  by  the  inroads  of  migratory  tribes.*  And  here  they  sought  to 
find  aamisfflon  into  the  church,  but  that  very  vi^ant  bishop,  Leo  the 
Great,  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  ma^stracy,  entered  upon  a  ri^d  sys- 
tem of  inquiry  to  find  them  out.  He  succeeded  in  discovering  many 
even  of  their  preddmg  officers.®    By  means  of  these  he  ascertained  the 

1  8ee  Ammian.  Marcellin.  hist  1. 1 5,  c.  13.  *  See  ep.  1344. 

*Tfae  Son,  in  fact  the  manifestinf;^,  re-  *LeoSermol5.    Qaos  aliannn  mioinm 

deeming  spirit  of  light,  who  is  the  medinm  pertorbatio  nobis  intalit  crebrioret. 

of  eonneotioD  between  the  yisible  worid  and  '  Leo  appeals  before  his  own  flock  to  As 

the  supreme  God.    See  toI  L  p.  493.  &ct  (p.  15,)  that  the  piactice  of  dissohiti 

"It  being  a  release  of  the  iool of  light  oondoct  in  their  meeOoiBa  had  been  afaso- 

fkvB  tfa0  bonds  of  the  «^.  Hitn^r  pnrnil  hj  thn  nnnfr mIqm  of  w-l 
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names  of  the  oilier  prencGng  officers  of  a  sect  every  where  dispersed 
and  still  closely  connected  in  its  dispersion  ;  and  he  could  now  make 
use  of  this  discovery  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  by  his  correspon* 
dence  with  foreign  bishops,  in  the  detection  of  the  ManichsBans  in 
every  place.^  Leo  made  it  strictly  incumbent  on  the  members  of  his 
own  community  to  inform  him  where  Manichseans  dwelt,  where  they 
taught,  whom  they  visited,  in  what  society  they  were  wont  to  reside.^ 
Those  of  the  arrested  Manichseans  who  would  not  consent  to  recant, 
were  banished,  and  there  appeared  a  new,  severer  law  of  the  emperor 
Yalentinian  III.  agsdnst  this  sect.  Under  the  emperor  Justiniani 
deadi  was  the  established  punishment  for  being  a  Manichsean. 

Though  a  part  of  the  Manichseans  had  at  an  earlier  period  been 
driven  away  by  the  political  storms  from  the  districts  of  North 
Africa,  yet  many  still  remained  behind  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
which,  from  the  fourth  century,  constituted  the  principal  seat  of 
Manichseanism ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandal  ecclesiastics  made  it 
easy  for  the  Manichaeans  to  gain  proselytes  among  them.  King 
Hunerich,  who  acceded  to  the  government  in  477,  sought  to  display 
his  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith  by  persecuting  them,  and  his  anger 
was  especially  aroused  at  finding  among  them  so  many  of  the  Vandal, 
Arian  clergy.  Some  of  the  Manichseans  he  caused  to  die  at  the 
stake:  others  he  shipped  away  out  of  the  country.^  In  this  way, 
again,  many  of  them  probably  came  into  Europe,  and  these  trans- 
mitted the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  amidst  the  disturbances  of  these 
times,  down  to  later  generations. 

The  repeated  persecutions  prove  how  little  could  be  effected  by 
ihem.  They  rather  served  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  sect.  The 
Manichseans  gloried  in  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  Their  presiding 
officers,  the  electa  compared  themselves,  persecuted,  poor,  and  living  in 
the  most  rigid  abstinence,  with  the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
lived  an  easy  life  in  the  abundance  of  earthly  comforts ;  and  they 
asserted  that  they  might  thus  be  known  as  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Christ.^    Being  rigid  ascetics,  they  might,  too,  often  conceal  them- 

chflMins  themselves ;  and,  moreover,  the  law  fore,  might  be  given  np,  without  injoiy  to 

against  the  Manichisans  enacted,  in  oonse-  the   soul,  to   every  species   of  lost,  wai 

quence  of  this  investigation  into  the  char-  brought  into  vogne  agam  by  later  sects.    L 

acter  of  the  sect,  bj  Yalentinian  III.,  is  c. :  Si  auis  peccatnm  camis  non  dicit  perti- 

evidence  of  the  same  thing.    We  are  not  nere  ad  animam,  anathema  sit    Still  we 

warranted,  it  is  true,  to  declare  these  charges  have  not   sufficient  knowled^  respecting 

directly  to  be  false.    In  individual  cases  of  the  manner  in  which  these  mvestigations 

excrescence,  this  combination  of  mysticism  were  conducted,  to   enable   ns  to  decide 

with  dissoluteness  of  conduct  may  have  ex-  whether  the  result  of  them  is  deserving  of 

isted,  although  altogether  foreign  from  the  confidence. 

original  character  of  Manichflsism.    In  an  ^  See  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  ad  a.  44S. 

old  form  of  condemnation  against  sects  of  '  See  Sermo  15,  c.  5. 

this  kind,  which  Mnratori  has  published  in  '  See  Victor  Yitensis  hist  persecut  Yan 

his  anecdola  from  the  Ambrosian  library,  T.  dal.  1.  II.  init 

II.  Mcdiolan.  1698,  p.  212,  a  trace  of  the  ^  So  says  the  Manichean  Faustus,  corn- 
doctrine  is  certain! V  to  be  found,  that  the  paring  himself  with  the^  catholic  clergy: 
principle  of  several  of  the  older  Gnostic  Vides  pauperem,  vides  mitem,  yides  paofi* 
•ecta,  according  to  which  every  thing  that  cum,  puro  corde,  lugentem,  esurientem,  siti- 
relates  to  the  tody  which  sprung  from  the  entem,  persecutiones  et  odia  sustinentem 
evil  principle,  is  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer-  propter  ^ustitiam,  et  dubitas,  utrum  acdpiam 
ence  to  the  soul,  and  that  the  fixmer,  tlMre-  erangeham?   August c.Faiistiiiii,Ly.e.^ 
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Ibr  him,  and  (m  hk  arriTal  jdaced  in  Ub  luHidB  a  fermal  aeeoBi&n 
igttnst  PrisdDian  and  his  foUowen.  The  new  emperor  receivri  As 
complaint,  and  periiapa  m  tbe  oataek  mm  onlj  inlendiqg  to  ibow  Im 
ml  for  pore  doctrine,  rince  he  doriea  in  tluiy  in  his  letter  lb  flie  Bo- 
man  biahi^  ffiricina.  He  treatM  the  lifior  aa  one  pordj  nrrTfrfu 
tioal ; — he  ordered  that  all  who  were  eoqieeted  of  partia^pnfing  infte 
qnead  of  these  fidse  dodarines,  ahoiild  i^qpear  bemre  Ik  &yaoi  to  he 
assembled  at  Bordelaa  (Bordeaux)  in  the  year  fXHL  loBtsnfini  and 
Priscillian  were  the  first  to  appear  befi>re  it  After  Iba  former  had 
been  deposed  from  the  episcqwl  mgmtr,  beeanee  what  he  said  in  debnee 
of  himself  was  not  found  to  be  sadsmotoiy,  PrisdlSan  fiMraataHed  the 
sentence  which  he  mikht  expect,  bj  appMEng  to  the  emperor,  1^ 
which  in&toated  step  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  destmction. 
The  bishops,  partly  from  their  own  weakness,  parUv  oat  of  hostility  to 
Priscillian,  forebore  to  protest  aeunst  this  pinoceemng,  b  j  which,  con- 
trarr  to  the  existing  theory  of  rights  in  the  Western  chorch,  a  porelj 
spintoal  oflfonce  was  bronght  and  tried  before  a  secular  tribunal. 

Aocordini^j,  all  that  were  complained  of^  or  suspected,  were  cited 
before  the  emperor's  tribunal.  Idacius  and  Ithadus  appeared  as  tibe 
accusers;  andlthacius,  it  is  said,  was  forfisngthe  suspicioQ  of  Prisdt 
lianism  on  all  who  led  a  strict  and  serious  Christian  Ufe,  for  wluch  he 
had  no  Eking  himself^  all  who  were  much  gjiven  to  &e  study  of  fte 
KUe,  or  who  often  fosted.^  A  truly  pious  man,howeyer,  wno  then 
redded  at  IViers,  declared  yery  strongly  against  this  imaiAntual  mode 
of  proceedmg.    It  was  the  bishop  Ua^hn  ^  Tours.^ 

He  declared  it  to  be  an  unheard  of  thing,  that  an  ecclesiastical  ma^ 
ter  should  be  judged  by  a  secular  court  on  principles  of  tlie  ciyil  law. 
He  entreated  Maximus  to  spare  the  liyes  of  the  umortunate  men ;  —  it 
was  enough  that  by  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  they  had  been  de- 
clared fflJee  teachers,  and  depriyed  of  their  churches.  As  long  as 
Martin  was  present,  the  trial  was  actually  delayed,  and  before  his 
departure,  the  emperor  promised  him  there  should  be  no  shedding  (£ 
bI(K>d.  But  when  Martm  was  gone,  the  emperor,  through  the  influence 
of  two  bishops,  Magnus  and  Rufus,  was  led  to  change  his  mind,  being 
the  more  readily  disposed  to  follow  the  adrice  of  these  two  bishops,  who 
recommended  seyerity,  because  the  property  of  the  rich  PrisciUian  and 
of  his  followers  excited  his  cupdity.'    He  committed  the  trial  of  the 

'Thelrordiof  SalpichuSeTenu:  Hiestnl-  Snlpidni  Serenis,  one  of  his  enthusiastic 

titi«  eo  nsqne  processerat)  nt  omnes  etiam  admirers,  who  had  known  him  penooallj, 

lanctos  Tiros,  qoibns  aiu  stadium  inerat  leo-  hat  losing  himself  in  exag^erataoos,  has 

tionis  ant  propositam  erat  certare  Jejoniis,  gi?en  as  too  little  of  the  genninely  histoneal 

tanqnam  Prisdlliani  socios  ant  disapnlosin  and  characteristic  fiurts  rebumg  to  hb  Ula 

crimen  arcesseret  See  also  the  diatognes  of  Soipicios. 

'  Althoogh  descended  from  heathen  pa-  *  Solpidos  Serems,  who  would  iain  ex* 
rants,  yet  he  had  already  when  a  child  re-  cose  Masimos,  says  (Dialog.  III.  c.  9)  that 
eeived  the  seeds  of  Christianity  into  his  most  people  at  that  time  sospected  the  em- 
heart.  Against  his  own  will  he  became  a  peror  of  ooTetoosness,  si  quidem  in  boos 
soldier,  and  showed  the  eridence  of  Christian  eomm  inhiaTcrat;  and  the  pagan  I^aottsi 
piety  in  the  military  service.  Then  he  be-  Drepanins  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the  cai- 
came  a  monk,  finally,  a  bisho|L  The  Ten-  peror  Theodosios  the  Great,  c  29,  ooncen* 
nation  of  his  period  denommated  him  a  fag  th^  caasp  of  Haxi^iiar  rrr^Hv*^^  ia 
worker  of  miradei.    See  his  biogn4>by  by  AtTor  sf  Itcie  hishopi,  irbom  he  eaOs  so* 
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esMse  to  a  severe  jtidge,  the  prefect  Euodius.  Priscillian  was  con- 
demned not  only  as  a  false  teacher,  but  also  as  a  violator  o£the  lawK 
He  was  accused  of  disseminating  doctrines,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  countenance  and  encourage  unnatural  lusts.  In  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  the  sect,  it  was  asserted  abominations  of  this  kind  had  actually 
taken  place.  Maximus  appealed  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop 
Siricius,  to  the  fact,  that  the  crimes  of  Priscillian  had  been  disclosed  by 
his  own  confession.^  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  everything  depends  on 
the  question  how  this  ccmfession  was  drawn  forth.  An  admissicm  ex- 
torted by  the  rack,  as  this  most  probably  was,^  wants  the  force  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  very  circumstance,  that  the  emperor  felt  it  necessary 
to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  Roman  bishop,  may  betray  the  con* 
sdousness  of  his  guilt. 

The  result  of  this  judicial  process  was,  that  Priscillian  and  several 
of  his  most  important  adherents  were  executed  with  the  sword.' 
Others,  after  the  confiscati<m  of  their  goods,  were  banished  to  the  island 
of  Syllina,  (Scilly.) 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Trieri 
namely,  Theognist,  who  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  with* 
out  fear  of  ilie  emperor's  anger,  against  this  whole  proceeding,  and  he 
renounced  the  feUowship  of  all  tihose  who  had  taken  any  part  in  it« 
The  voice  of  this  individual  by  itself,  was  of  littie  avail ;  but  he  waa 
now  to  be  sustained  by  a  powerful  ally.  The  bishop  Martin  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  Triers,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  mercy 
of  the  emperor  in  behalf  of  numbers  who  had  been  engaged  or  implicated 
in  the  recent  political  strifes.  The  bishops,  who  hesurd  of  this,  areaded 
his  great  influence.  Moved  bv  their  representations,  Maximus  caused 
Martin  to  be  informed  before  he  came  into  the  city,  iliat  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  unless  he  promised  to  keep  peace  with  the  bishops* 
Martin  answered,  he  would  come  with  the  peace  of  Christ. 

When  he  arrived  at  Triers,  he  attached  himself  to  Theognist ;  and 
firuidess  were  all  the  efforts  of  Maximus  to  make  him  satisfied  witii  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  —  fruiUess  all  his  representations,  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the  party  of  Ithacius.  Finally  he 
dismissed  him  in  anger. 

Meantime,  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  send  to  Spain  a  military 
commission  with  unlunited  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
trials  and  the  pumshment  of  the  Priscillianists.  Had  this  purpose  been 
executed,  others  doubtiess,  besides  the  Priscillianists,  whose  property 


minilNtt  antiftitM,  rerera  antem  Mitellttet  Temm  etism  foda  dictn,  proloqni  aiiie  ra^ 

ttUptt  camifioes :  a  qnibiis  tot  flimnl  TOtiTa  bora  non  poOTomiis. 

Teoiebftnt  aTaro  diritam  bona.  *  Fmoatas  Drepanhis  mentioiit  txptmAf^ 

1  lo  Una  letter,  fintpablithed  by  Cardinal  in  connection  with  this  investigatkMi,  tifei 

Baitmins  from  tha  Vatican  Ubraiy,  Maai-  gemitos  et  tormenta  mkatoium. 

mm  Mjsi  Cetemra  qxdd  adhsc  proxine  *  Among  the  persons  «xec«ted  was  also 

proditnm  sit,  Manichftos  sceleris  admittere,  the  noble  and  rich  widow  Eochrotia,  of 

oon  argamentis,  neqne  snspidooibas  dnbiis  whom  Pacatns  Drepuiios  ssts,  (1.  c  :)  Bk* 

Tel  ineertis,  sed  ipsomm  eonfeunooe  inter  probabatnr  nraUeri'  TidiMB  nimia  reUglo  et 

Jodida  probuk,  malo  qnod  ex  gestis  ipsis  dUigentias  cnlta  diidnitas.    Quid  hoc  naj« 

taasaactit8s»qaameznostr»osaeogno8eat;  potorat imndeia  aoouaMr  saoihtof^?        r 

9pri>  hijasciModi  ■maoAa-ftwia  l^ndi,  v.:  ■ .     . 
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was  coyetedy  or  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  helonpng  to  the  sect 
merely  on  account  of  the  cast  of  their  oountenanoe  or  their  ascetic  dreai,^ 
would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  persecution.  Martin,  ever  nnce  Ua 
first  interview  with  Mazimus,  had  been  laboring  to  persuade  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  execute  this  decree  ;  but  the  latter  had  g^ven  only  eva- 
sive replies.  At  length  Martin  heard,  all  at  once,  that  tribunes,  oooh 
missioned  with  full  powers,  had  been  actnaUy  sent  to  Spain.  He 
hurried  immediately,  though  it  was  night,  to  the  palace,  and  pronused 
the  emperor,  that  he  would  admit  the  bidiops  to  church  fellowship,  if 
the  emperor  would  recall  the  tribunes ;  and  by  this  compliance  he 
rescued,  for  the  time  being,  several  unhappy  creatures  firom  ruin. 

Though  many,  influenced  by  the  blina  seal  agunst  heretics,  and 
b^  the  perversa  principle  of  Augustm,  (see  above,  p.  212-217,)  car* 
ned  out  to  the  extreme,  that  it  was  ri^t  to  bring  back  the  erring  to 
the  truth  and  to  salvation  by  the  fear  of  boduy  sufferings,^  were 
induced  to  approve  of  those  oppressive  measures,  or  at  least  to  wink  at 
them  ;  yet  influential  voices  declared  against  them.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  Ambrose  of  Milan  came  to  lViers,on  business  of  the  young 
emperor,  Valentinian  IE.,  he  was  not  deterred  by  any  fear  of  the  dis- 

fleasure  of  Maximus,  from  refusing  the  fellowship  of  the  church  to  those 
ishops  who  had  taken  part  in  those  proceedings ; '  and  he  compared 
them  with  the  Pharisees,  who  questioned  Christ  respecting  the  punish- 
ment which  according  to  the  civil  laws  was  due  to  the  woman  UJcen  in 
adultery.^  Siricius,  bishop  of  Home,  took  the  same  ground  with  Am- 
brose.^ Ithacius  was  afterwards  deposed  from  his  episcopal  oMce,  a&d 
the  schism  lasted  for  some  time  between  these  two  parties  of  bishops, 
the  party  that  approved,  and  those  who  condemnea  the  proceedings 
against  the  Priscillianists. 

For  the  rest,  the  death  of  Priscillian  and  his  friends  could  not  effect 
the  suppression  of  the  sect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  served  to  give  it  a  new 
access  of  enthusiasm.^  Priscillian  and  many  of  those  who  had  been 
executed  with  him,  were  adored  by  the  sect  as  martyrs. 

1  Sulpir,  Sever.  Dialog.  1.  III.  c.  II,  com  publicis  jndiciis  oportnisse,  qnos  adsenmt 

quia  pallore  potius  aat  Teste  qnam  flde  lue-  lecnndam  leges  oportnisse  pnniri. 

redcas  estim&retar.  '  We  must  infer  this  from  the  VI.  canon 

'  Leo  the  Great,  taking  for  granted,  in-  of  the  conncil  of  Turin.     Harduin.  L  f. 

deed,  that  Priscillian  set  forth    doctrines  959,  where  the  decisions  of  Ambrose  and  of 

totally  destmctive  of  good  morals,  sajs  of  the  bi^op  of  Rome  are  placed  together  as 

this  mode  of  proceeding  ajrainst  heretics,  one  and  the  same. 

ep.  15  ad  Tumhium:  Profait  din  ista  dis-  ^  With  what  snspidon  Christians,  and 

trictio  ecclesiasticsB  lenitati,  qnsB,  etsi  sacer-  especially  monks,  coming  from  Spain,  were 

doCali  contenta  jndicio  cnientas  refngit  nl-  regarded'  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  tifth  cen- 

tkmes,  sevens  tamen  Christianomm  princi-  tmr,  (since,  in  fact,  Priscillianism  often  pnt 

pnm  constitutionibns  adjuvatar,  dnm    ad  on  the  garb  of  Monadiism,)  from  the  dread 

•piritale  nonnonqnam  recnmint  remedinta,  of  the  Priscillian  heresy,  which  was  there  to 

qui  timent  corporate  rapplicinm.  widely  diffused,  is  seen  in  the  mstance  of 

'  As  Ambrose  himselr  relates,  ep.  S4  ad  the  monk  Bacchiarios,  who  in  his  tract  d« 

Valentinianam :  Me  abstinere  ab   iis  qni  fide,  and  in   his  exhortation   to  a  fklloi 

aliqnoe,  devios  licet  a  fide,  ad  necem  pete-  monk,  (ad  Janoarium  dc  reparatione  lap^i,) 

bat  discovers,  as  a  teacher  o(  mith  and  morals, 

*  Ep.  26  ad  Irensenm :  Qnid  enim  alind  a  moderate  and  gentle  spirit.    Driven,  per- 

isti  dicnnt,  quam  dicebant  Judssi,  reos  crim-  haps  by  the   political    disturbances,  from 

inom  kgiVma  etiA  'pnhVi.da  ^uniendos,  tt  Spain,  he  b^ook  himself  to  some  other  dis- 

Ideo  aocoMKi  toa  «(teBx  %  iiMn^ni<3^raa  ^  ^vex  ^  ^iM  Weitt  when  ha  might  hopt  tt 
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As  to  ihe  doctrines  of  Priscillian,  we  find,  so  &r  as  we  can  gain  any 
knowledge  of  them  from  the  meagre  accounts  of  their  adversaries,^  liiat 
Dnalism  and  the  emanation  theory  were  combined  together  in  them— 
elements  related  to  Gnosticism  and  Manichsnsm.  He  supposed  a  king- 
dom of  light,  which  developed  itself  in  manifold  gradations,  by  emana- 
tion from  the  original  source,  and  opposed  to  this,  a  kingdom  of  dmrkness 
or  chaos,  out  of  which,  as  an  emanation  from  it,  proceeded  the  powers 
of  darknoss,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Satan.^  The  souls  which 
emanated  from  the  divine  essence,  are  sent  forth  to  combat  the  powers 
of  darkness  ; — they  vow  in  the  presence  of  Gtod  to  contend  with  firm- 
ness and  constancy,  and  the  angels  stimulate  them  with  exhortations. 
They  descend  through  the  seven  heavens,  perhaps  the  kingdoms  of  the 
seven  star-spirits,^  forming  the  boundary  betwixt  the  kindoms  of  light 
and  of  darkness,  in  order  to  attack  this  latter ;  and  probably  it  was 
Priscillian's  notion,  that  from  each  of  these  sidereal  regions  the  souls 
appropriated  and  brou^t  along  with  them  a  correspondent  sidereal 
vehicle.^  But  now  the  powers  of  darkness  succeed  in  drawing  down  the 
souls  to  themselves,  and  of  enchuning  them  in  bodies.^  This  result,  how* 
ever,  is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  the  powers  of  darkness  are  destined 
thus  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  bringing  about 
the  destruotion  of  their  own  kingdom.    The  heavenly  souls  were  des* 

enjoy  more  tranquility,  (whether  to  Rome,  *  Satanam  ex  Chao  et  tenebrit  emertisM. 

as  we  might  infer  from  the  account  of  Gen-  Leo  ad  Torrib.  c.  VL 

nadios,  c.  24,  remains  onoertain,  as  this  ac-  '  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites, 

ooant   contains   8e?eral   other   statements  *  If  we  consider,  however,  that  PrisciUkii 

whidh   are   manifestly  incorrect)     As   it  nsed  the  Ascensio  Isaie,  wluch  has  come  to 

seems,  no  one  was  willing,  however,  to  re-  our  knowledge  in  the  Ethiopic  translation, 

ceive  him  in  any  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  (ed.  Lawrenceb  Oxon.  1819,)  it  becomes, 

bishops  also  hesitated  to  grant  him  the  fel-  perhaps,  more  probable  that  by  the  serea 

lowship  of  the  church,  because  they  sua-  neavens  he   understood   seven  gradiMited 

pected  him,  on  account  of  the  country  he  classes  of  the  higher  world  of  spirits  f<4* 

came  from,  of  heresv.    This  led  him  to  lowing  one  after  the  other, — seven  stances 

draw  up  in  his  own  aefense  his  confession  of  the  higher  world  of  emanation,  accord- 

of  faith,  which  was  first  published  by  Mura-  ing  to  the  Cabbalistic  theology.    It  may  be 

tori  in  ^e  second  volume  of  the  above-dted  questioned,  also,  whether  the  sidereal  world, 

collection  of  (bemSora  from  the  Ambrosian  according  to  his  theory,  belongs  wholly  to 

library,  and  again  by  Galland.  bibl.  natr.  T.  the  kingdom  of  evil,  or  rather  answers  to 

IX.    The  manner,  then,  in  which  be  hero  the  Gnostic  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 

justifies  antithetically  his  orthodoxy,  partic-  *  According  to  Leo's  representation,  e. 

nlariv  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  10,  Priscillian  supposed  an  earlier  guilt  pi«- 

Trimty,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  resur-  ceding  birth ;  but  the  represenutions  of 

rection,  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  in  respect  to  Orosius  and  of  Aneustin,  which  we  hava 

marriage,  the  ascetic  life  and  the  canon  of  followed,  manifestly  bear  more  of  the  chai^ 

the  sacred  scriptures,  shows  clearly  that  it  acter  of  ori^nality,  and  expressions  from  a 

was  against  Uie  suspicion  of  being  tainted  letter  of  Pnscillian  confirm  this  represeiitA> 

with  the  Priscillian  doctrines,  so  widely  dif-  tion.    If  we  must  suppose  that  Leo's  ezp» 

fased  in  his  own  country,  he  had  chiefly  to  sition  must  harmonize  with  that  of  Ansnt- 

defend  himself.  tin,  the  harmony,  in  the  sense  of  PrisdlGsB, 

^  Especially  the  Commonitorinm  of  Oro-  might  be  sought  for  simply  in  this,  that  dM 

•ins  to  Angustin,  ( Aognstin.  hseres.  70,)  and  submitting  to  be  overcome  by  the  powers  of 

the  answer  of  bishop  Leo  the  Great  to  Tnr-  darkness  was  represented  as  a  contraetioii 

ribins,  bishop  of  Astnrica,  (Astorga,)  in  of  guilt,  which  Leo  was  at  fault  in  onlv  nol 

which  he  for  the  most  part  joins  in  accept-  understanding  in  the  ri^ht  way,  in  conform 

Ing  the  report  of  the  latter  respecting  the  ity  with  PrisciUian's  tram  of  ideaa. 
doetrines  off  this  sect,  in  order  to  their  oon- 
liitataoiL 
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tined  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  darkness  m  its  own  seat,  and  dus  was 
aotoally  bronght  about  by  the  redemption.^ 

Over  against  the  twelve  sidereal  powers,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
to  which  man  is  supposed  to  be  related  and  sabjected  by  means  of  his 
^^y?  (whose  seven!  parts  and  members  Priaoillian  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent constellations  of  the  2k)diac,)  he  placed  the  twelve  heavenly  pow> 
ers,  represented  under  the  name  of  the  twelve  patriaroha,  to  whom  the 
BouU  of  men  are  supposed  to  be  related,  and  under  whose  goidanoe 
they  stand.  Hence  man,  representing  in  his  soul  and  body  the  uni> 
verse  in  miniature,  unites  in  himself  the  higher  and  the  lower  worlds, 
heaven  and  earth.^  By  virtue  of  the  inherent  dependence  of  the  body, in 
wluch  the  soul  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  man  omi- 
tinues  to  be  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  stars,  until  the  soul,  which  is 
related  to  God,  obtains,  through  its  fellowship  with  that  higher  world 
from  which  it  has  sprung,  power  to  deliver  itself  from  those  lower  in- 
fluences. In  order  to  the  deliverance  of  these  souls,  the  Redeemer  ap- 
peared on  earth.  It  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  what  Pm- 
cillian  thought  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  of  Uhrist.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  entertained  Monarchian  notions  respecting  the  relation 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  respectmg  the  Trinity  gen- 
erally. According  to  his  theory  of  the  body,  as  being  the  seat  and  ori- 
gin of  evil ;  of  birth,  as  a  work  of  the  powers  of  oarkness,  he  could 
not  admit  the  bet  of  the  birth  of  Christ  with  a  true  human  body  of 
earthly  stuff.  If,  then,  the  testimony  of  Leo  is  to  be  relied  on,'  that  the 
Priscillianists  attributed  the  predicate  '^  only  begotten"  to  the  Saviour 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  alone  was  bom  of  a  vir^n,  yet  this  certainly 
is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  Priscillian  had  wholly  adopted 
the  church  notions  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  might  be  the 
more  induced  to  dwell  on  the  predicate  in  this  sense,  if  he  reckoned 
among  the  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  Christ's  birth,  his  hav- 
ing brought  with  him  a  body  of  etherial  mould ;  and  thus  the  being 
bom  denoted,  in  his  case,  something  entirely  different  from  what  it  does 
in  the  case  of  other  men.  From  the  antithetic  dogmas,  however,  which 
the  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  400,  opposed  to  the  Priscillianistsi,  it 
is  evident  that  the  latter  represented  Christ  as  one  who  was  incapa- 
ble of  being  bom,  (innascibilis,)  and  maintained  that  Christ's  divine 
and  corporeal  nature  were  one  and  the  same.  This  seems  to  involve  the 
Manichasan  form  of  conception; — the  one  divine  light-nature  exhib- 
ited itself  to  the  eye  of  sense  under  the  semblance  merely  of  an  object 
of  sense.  Leo  says,  moreover,  that  they  could  not  join  with  the  church 
in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmas,  because  they  held  the  Docetic 
notions  respecting  Christ's  appearance  on  earth.     If  Priscillian  gave 

^  Here  we  reco}i;nize  Pri5dlliflui*8  general  to  conquer,  to  sabflenre  its  paqxnes  and 

principle^  which  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  prepare  the  way  for  their  own  downfall. 
IfanichRan  s^r^tem ;  arte,  non  potentin  Dei,        *  Prisdllian's  words,  in  a  letter,  are :  Hxc 

agi  omnia  bona  in  hoc  mnndo.    The  king-  prima  sapientia  est  in  animamm  tvpis  diri- 

dom  of  light,  br  its    victorious   wisdom,  narum  nrtntum  intelligere  natunis  et  cor> 

forces  the  princes  of  darkness,  on  the  rexj  poris  dispositionem,  in  qna  obligatnm  oc»> 

not  wbfiit  thei  Mem  \o  \»^  insolent  and  Inm  Tidetorettem. 
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partaciilar  prommence  to  the  saSering  of  Christ,  in  aecom{didiing  the 
work  of  redemption,  this  circumstance  would,  it  is  true,  seem  not  quite 
consistent  with  his  Docetic  views.  But  the  way  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  on  this  point  adnuts  of  being  explained  also,  even  if  we  sup* 
pose  that,  like  Mani,  he  attributed  to  the  sufl^rings  of  Christ  only  a 
symbolical  meaning.^  As  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  have  iimu- 
ence  on  the  birth  of  the  outward  man,  so  the  twelve  celestial  powers, 
opposed  to  them,  influence  the  new  birth,  whereby  the  inner  man  is  to 
be  restored  to  fellowship  with  the  divine  substance  from  which  it  ema* 
nated.^  What  is  afiSrmed  of  Christ,  that  he  was  bom  of  a  woman,  but 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,^  the  Priscillianists  applied  to  all  the  sons 
of  the  promise.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  they  under- 
stood  this  of  the  birth,  so  fiur  as  man^s  inner  essence  is  derived  firom 
God,  or  of  the  new  birth  as  contrasted  with  the  naturaL  The  Prisoit 
lianists,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  they  affirmed  concerning  the 
Patriarchs,  achaowledged  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  They  ap* 
propriated  it  to  their  purpose  by  resorting  to  the  allegorical  method  of 
mterpretation.  But  it  still  might  be  the  case  that  in  so  doing,  they  dis- 
tinguished the  Grod  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  God  of  the  GospeL* 
Besides  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  how* 
ever,  they  made  use  of  several  apocryphal  writmgs,  as  for  example,  the 
hymn  of  thanks  sung  by  Christ  on  his  last  visit  to  ihe  mount  of  Olives, 
Matth.  26 :  80,  which  they  said  was  handed  down  among  the  initiated 
alone.^ 

The  moral  system  of  the  Priscillianists  was,  as  their  doctrine  con- 
eeming  the  origin  of  the  body  required,  rigidly  ascetic.  It  enjoined 
austerities  of  all  sorts,  and,  in  particular,  celibacy.  The  charges  liud 
agsdnst  them  of  dissolute  conduct,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  sufficiently 
well  authenticated.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  theosophic  sects  who  were  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  an  es* 
oteric  and  an  exoteric  doctrine— they  were  extremely  loose  in  their 

I)rinciples  of  veracity.  They  affirmed  that  a  falsehood  might  be  sl- 
owed for  a  holy  end, — for  example,  to  promote  the  spread  of  their  own 
mysteries ;  and  that  it  was  right  to  conceal  from  the  multitude,  by  af- 
fecting to  agree  with  them  in  their  fleshly  notions,  that  which  they 
were  as  yet  incapable  of  understanding.  There  was  no  obligation  to 
speak  out  the  whole  truth,  except  to  the  enlightened ;  that  is,  to  the 
members  of  the  sect :  and  to  give  some  shadow  of  foundation  for 
this  view  respecting  the  limit  to  the  obligation  of  truthfulness,  they 
made  use  of  the  passage  in  Ephes.  4 :  25,  distorted  to  their  own  mean- 
iDg.     Their  bishop  Dictinnius,  who,  at  the  council  of  Toledo,  in  the 

1  Christ  by  his  sufferings — said  Prisdl-  at  in  earn  snbstantiam  de  qua  prodiit,  i»- 

lian  —  annnfled  the  bond,  Col.  2:  14,  by  formetor. 

Tirtne  of  which  the  sonl  was  held  impris-  '  Leo  c  9.    Filios  promissionis  ex  moH- 

oned  in  the  body  by  the  powers  of  darkness  eribos  quidem  natos ;  sed  ex  spirita  sando 

and  was  made  subject  to  the  sidereal  infln-  conceptos. 

ences.  *  iGi  is  implied  in  the  gennine  antithetic 

s  Leo  c  13.    Dnodedm  rirtates,  qnie  re-  proposition  or  the  council  of  Toledo, 

formationem  hominis  interioris  opawntiir,  '  See  Angostin.  ep.  237  ad  Ceretiom. 
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j9^  400,  came  orer  to  ihe  OftthoBo  dnircl^  had  Tirrittai  »  irorik,  «ih 
tilled  ^^  the  Scales,"^  in  which  these  prindidee  were  ezpoonded  and 
defended.  But  ifc  ii  plain,  from  this  veiy  prineiple  of  thein,  ihat 
their  own  sajingB  reapecting  the  charaeter  «f  the  aeet  and  ita  doo* 
trinea,  aaweu  aa  the  dedanUiona  in  ihe  noaiitatioiia  of  Ha  mendbeia 
who  retomed  hack  to  theCathoUoohurehydeaerye  EUk  eonfidenoe. 

Hence,  many  Catholic  eocleaiaatioa  were  of  tiie  opunoii  that,  in  order 
to  draw  from  the  PrisoillianistB  a  trae  account  of  the  anUect^natter  of 
Hmr  doctrines,  it  waa  rig^t  to  adopt  the  aame  metiiod  of^KaaininlatioB 
Bat  Angostin  compoaed  an  excellent  treatise  &r  tilie  ezjpireM jpapoas 
of  ezpo^ng  the  immorality  of  this  method,  and  of  artong  foctiithe 
ahaolute  oniyeraality  of  the  obligation  to  Teraciljr*^ 

By  Mowing  oat  this  principle,  the  PriscilKanista  Ibimd  it,  of  ooans^ 
oomparativelj  easy  to  propagate  their  sect,  in  spite  of  all  the  peneco- 
ttons ;  and  as  accessory  to  this  parpose  came  in  also  the  political  agb- 
tatbns,  occasioned  by  the  migratk>n  of  wandering  tribea  over  Sjpain, 
ainidst  which  movementa  the  OTersij^t  of  the  choroh  ooald  not  be  so 
oonstantly  and  strictly  maintained.  GObe  coancil  of  Brag^  in  tiie  year 
668,  foond  it  necessary  to  enact  new  laws  with  a  view  to  tiie  deteetioo 
and  sappression  of  tiie  Priscillianists ;  and  from  thia  oiroomaianoe,  we 
aee  how  long  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  themaelvee,  and  how  easQT* 
they  mig^t  scatter  the  seeds  of  their  doctrines  ftr  down  into  me 
aneoeeding  periods. 

Althoam  these  later  infiaencea  of  the  old  Oriental  sects,  in  thiar  ra> 
to  uie  doTelopment  of  this  particolar  period,  ma^  appear  aidm> 
portant,  yet  they  were  propagated  to  the  following  centones,  and  proved 
an  important  means  in  the  hand  of  God,  whereby  a  lively  oppodtion 
was  first  aroused  to  the  adulteration  of  the  gospel  by  the  mtruaion  of 
human  dogmas,  and  to  the  slavery  of  the  sinrit  which  thence  resulted ; 
and  whereby  the  laity  was  brought  back  to  a  consciousness  of  the  nf^ 
pertaining  to  the  universal  priestly  office  <^  Christians  at  large,  and 
to  the  pure  well-spring  of  the  truth  in  the  divine  word. 

X  libra.  *  CoadUnia  Bncaxense  L 

*  His  woik  de  mendado  ad  Conientimm. 
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Page  5.  A  few  scattered  hints,']  As  Constantine  had  ever  risen  to 
greater  power  in  his  contests  with  princes  who  were  zealooslj  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Paganism ;  as  his  poUtical  importance  had  regularly  increased 
in  proportion  as  his  declarations  became  more  decided  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tian rdigion,  there  seem  to  be  some  grounds  for  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
not  a  religious,  but  a  purely  political  interest,  which  first  induced  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Christianity,  though  he  might  afterwards  have  really 
felt  the  religious  interest,  which  in  the  beginning  he  did  but  outwardly 
assume ;  since  religion,  and  above  all  Christianity,  is  possessed  of  a  power 
to  master  and  govern  the  soul  of  the  individual  whose  intention  at  first  is 
simply  to  use  it  in  subserviency  to  his  own  ends.  And  examples  to  illustrate 
this  statement  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  period  before  us.  Or  even 
if  we  suppose  Constantine  had  no  set  purpose  and  design  of  thus  using 
Christianity,  yet  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  times,  he  might,  under 
the  sure  guidance  of  a  certain  instinctive  feeling,  be  led  to  perceive  that 
Paganism  had  now  lost  its  power  in  the  life  of  the  people,  while  Christianity 
had  attracted  the  whole  of  that  power  to  itself.  Or  it  might  be  said,  thai 
without  being  conscious  on  his  own  part  of  any  particular  religious  interest^ 
he  was  gradually  drawn  into  the  current  which  the  times  themselves  had 
set  in  motion.  It  might  be  asserted,  with  Gibbon,  that  some  portion  of  th« 
religions  enthusiasm  which  attached  itself  to  Constantine,  and  to  which  he 
yielded  in  the  first  place  merely  for  the  sake  of  compassing  his  own  end% 
finally  got  possession  of  his  feelings,  and  became  with  him  a  matter  of 
personal  conviction.^  But  though  in  all  this,  and  particularly  in  what  was 
last  stated,  there  may  be  some  truth  at  bottom,  still  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  regarding  the  conversion  of  ConstanUne  to  Christianity  as  having  been 
a  mere  outward  change  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  many  grounds  for 
presuming  that  religious  convictions  which  had  originated  in  his  own  mind, 
were  gradually  unfolded  in  him  under  various  influences  from  without,  and 
that  he  passed  by  degrees  from  a  certain  species  of  religious  eclecticism,  to 
the  sole  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  true  religion ;  —  by  a  transitioi^ 
for  instance,  somewhat  like  that  which  we  might  suppose  would  liave  takea 
place  in  the  case  of  an  Alexander  Severus,  or  a  Philip  the  Arabian,  had 
either  of  them  lived  in  the  same  juncture. 

P.  7,  indebted  far  Ms  good  fortune  to  the  protection  of  a  ^dl]  Perhaps 
to  Apollo,  or  the  sun-god,  Helios.  Julian  intimates  as  much  in  that  mythical 
account,  (orat  vii.  f.  228,  ed.  Spanheim,)  where  he  represents  Jupiter  as 
saying  to  Helios,  that  Constantine,  by  abandoning  the  latter*-^  with  whom, 
therefore,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  previously  stood  in  some  special 

I  In  aD  age  of  religions  fervor,  the  most  artfnl  statesmen  tat  obsenred  to  feel  losis 
part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire^— (ri66on. 
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relation  —  had  been  the  cause  of  ererj  evil  lo  himself  and  to  hia  fanuly. 
*0g  (TC  anoUintov  aintp  te  xcu  ytvH  xoi  ncuatP  akiog  iyewero  tw9  ttiliMoitm 
na&rjfiatiop.  In  confirroation  of  this,  we  find  the  god  of  the  sun  repre- 
sented on  coins  as  the  patron  god  of  Constantine.  See  those  with  the 
inscription :  ^  Soli  invicto  comitL"  Eckhel  doctrina  nnmmomm  Tetemm. 
VoL  viii.  p,  75. 

-  P.  14,  secure  to  us  through  aU  time,"]  It  is  evident,  then,  that  bj  restor- 
ing back  to  the  Christian  charches  the  property  of  which  they  Iwd  been 
deprived,  he  believed  himself  doing  what  would  be  well-pleasing  to  God. 

P.  35.  Addition  to  note  2.]  The  mad  assaults  of  the  Bishop  Qeorgios 
on  the  temples,  his  influence  over  the  emperor  Gonstantius,  and  through 
him  over  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  are  also  noticed  by  Julian  in 
his  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexandria :  Top  Kwnnanwp  SQehe  on  naf 
Vfuof  Ttagd^eVf  ena  ilarjyayef  elg  ri^v  Uqop  nohw  ctQarmBdop^  ncu  KotAa' 
^  6  (nQOxrffog  rr^g  AiyvTtxov  to  ayuitotTov  rov  ^tov  tefterog^  astocvUfioq 
ineWef  dmovag  %ou  atadrmccta  xoi  if  rotg  ScQOig  notffior  vficir  d*  dyapax' 
Tovrtcov  eixoTO);,  xou  mi{HOfii9cop  ofivrBtr  rcjj)  ^€<p,  ftdlXop  de  rol$  rov  ^W9 
mt]iia<5iPy  ode  iJ6XlJLr^6ep  viuv  inminxpai  tovg  oTtkirag  idimmg  xai  ncLQaviiimg 
nuu  dci^g*  laoDg  FtiaQyiop  ndXkov  ^  top  Kaavcxivtiop  dedowtog,  iamup 
ftOQEq'vXaTxevy  el  uetQciteQOv  vfup  xou  7tohx(oteQOPj  dlXa  u^  rvQarvuwreQOf 
noQQ<adep  TtQoaecpeQeto.  See  ep.  10,  Julian!  epistolse,  ed.  Heyler.  Mogun- 
tisB,  1828,  p.  14. 

P.  36,  a  direction  hostile  to  Christiani^.']  Athens,  then  the  most  flour- 
ishing school  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  was  also  a  central  spot  for 
the  secret  dissemination  of  Paganism.  The  Pagan  and  Christian  youth 
here  formed  two  opposite  parties.  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  in  the  funeral 
discourse  upon  his  friend  Basil  of  Ccesarea,  describes  how  by  the  influence 
of  a  Christian  education  they  were  kept  safe  from  the  contagious  spirit  of 
the  place  while  studying  together  at  Athens  ;  and  how  all  the  pains  taken 
to  recommend  Paganism  served  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith.  And  in 
this  connection,  he  remarks  :  Bhi^QO,  roig  aXXoig  u4dtjrcu  ra  eig  xin^^/if  tolg 
Bvce§e<neQ0tg»  Kal  yog  nXovrov  ta  eidaXa  fjiaAlop  tijg  aXh;g  EXXddog^  xou 
XotXenop  fiij  cvvoQTtaadtjpcu  roig  tovratp  kncupstoug  xai  owTjyoQOig.  OraL  xx. 
ed.  Lips.,  1690,  f.  331. 

P.  40,  the  destined  instrument  to  achieve  itJ]  True,  the  political  interest 
could  not,  in  this  case,  have  had  any  influence  in  modifying  the  reb'gious. 
The  former,  under  the  existing  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  would 
much  rather  have  determined  Julian  to  exhibit  a  great  show  of  zeal  for  the 
church  orthodoxy.  His  being  connected  with  the  oppressed,  and  on  the 
whole,  feeble  Pagan  party  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  injurious  to  his 
political  interests.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  his  own  case,  as  in 
that  of  Constantine,  the  political  motives  came  to  be  united  with  religious 
ones ;  but  in  the  opposite  order.  The  political  interest  was  in  his  case 
stimulated  by  the  religious.  As  Constantine,  with  whom  the  political  inter- 
est predominated  at  first,  was  from  this  led  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was 
destined  by  God  to  make  his  worship  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, so  Julian,  with  whom  the  interest  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
old  world  gradually  became  the  predominant  one,  finally  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  destined  and  called  by  the  gods  to  restore  their  ancient  domi- 
nion. 

P.  40,  to  entrap  a  youth  like  Julian.']  The  Platonic  school  was  then 
divided  into  two  ^aiVie^    The  first  consisted  of  those  who,  true  to  the  spirit 
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of  Plodnus,  despised  magic  as  something  belonging  to  an  inferior  stage  of 
the  spiritaal  life,  where  that  life  was  still  under  bondage  to  the  sidereal 
world,  still  held  fast  under  the  dominion  of  nature ;  and  considered  it  aa 
alone  worthy  of  the  philosopher  to  consecrate  his  life,  in  contemplation,  to 
the  purely  spiritual  and  godlike  objects  which  are  exalted  above  all  reach 
of  the  powers  of  the  sidereal  world,  those  powers  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  magic  art,  (the  Goeteia.)  The  other  party  consisted  of  such 
as  did  not  disdain  to  intermeddle  with  magic  and  divination,  and  who  en- 
deavored by  these  arts  to  produce  an  impression  on  men's  minds,  so  as  to 
gain  proselytes  for  the  ancient  religion.  Maximus  belonged  to  this  latter 
party,  and  the  young  Julian  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  impressions. 

P.  41,  he  heeatM  the  secret  hope  of  the  whole  Pagan  party, "]  In  like 
manner,  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  party  were  fixed  on  the  young  men 
Basil,  afterwards  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Gregory,  afler« 
wards  bishop  of  Nazianzus,   who  were  then  students  in  the  same  schooL 

P.  42.  Their  influence  is  diffused  down  to  the  earth.']  This  whole 
process  of  evolution,  from  the  Absolute  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  all  existence, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  necessary  one.  Creation  and  redemption,  as  free 
acts  of  the  divine  will,  were  here  quite  out  of  the  question.  Such  notions 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  rude  anthropomorphism  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity ! 

P.  44.  21ie  priest  was  not  to  read  any  improper  poet,]  In  the  instructioii 
to  a  high  priest,  already  cited  on  page  42,  Julian  directs  that ''  the  best  men, 
and  above  all  the  most  devout  ^  and  benevolent,  should  be  selected  for  such 
offices."  Though  it  was  not  his  principle  to  pay  no  regard  to  differences  of 
rank  and  property  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  force  of  circumstances  would 
constrain  him  to  overlook  such  considerations,  for  it  sometimes  happened 
that  zealous  Pagans  were  to  be  found  only  in  noble  and  wealthy  families, 
and  at  others,  only  among  the  lower  ranks.  Hence,  after  stating  the  quali- 
fications above  mentioned,  as  requisite  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  adds,  — 
**  1^0  matter  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor.  No  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
circumstance  whether  the  candidate  was  of  noble  rank  or  otherwise."  Yet 
he  must  have  been  highly  gratified  when  he  could  obtain  priests  from  the 
better  class :  for  these,  in  fact,  would  be  the  most  suitable  ministers  of  a 
Paganism  spiritualized  by  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy,  and  well  qualified  to 
uphold  the  former  by  means  of  the  latter. 

P.  45.  They  were  not  to  engage  in  any  uneuitahle  oeeupaiion,']  In  his 
instruction  to  a  priest,  he  distinguishes  the  different  positions  of  the  priest 
in  his  life  ^within,  and  in  his  life  without  the  temple.  He  then  goes  on  to 
say :  "  When  the  priest  returns  to  the  ordinary  life  of  men,  he  may  visit 
his  friends,  and  accept  invitations  to  banquets,  though  not  from  every  body, 
but  only  from  the  better  sort.  He  may  also  visit,  though  not  often,  the 
public  places ;  confer  with  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and  by  interceding 
with  the  magistrates,  assist,  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  those  who  really 
need  it  The  priestly  attire  should  be  different  within  from  what  it  is 
when  he  is  without  the  temple.  Within  the  temple,  it  should  be  rich  and 
gorgeous  ;  without,  more  simple.  He  should  keep  away  from  the  fights  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  circus,  and  from  the  indecent  theatrical  shows."  Julian 
wished  to  restore  the  theatre,  as  an  institution  connected  with  the  Pagan 
cultus,  to  its  original  purity  in  correspondence  with  the  worship  of  Bac- 

« 

1  ^Ojof&iurdro^^  which  therefore  means,  in  his  own  sense,  those,  of  whom  but  few  were 
itill  remaining,  that  were  greatly  distinguished  for  the  leal  in  behalf  of  the  anci^it 
religion. 
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chus.  Bat  as  this  was  impracticable,  be  meant  at  least  tbat  tbe  priests 
should  keep  aloof  from  it.  No  theatrical  sioger  or  dancer,  no  player  of 
mimes,  no  charioteer  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  boose  of  a  priest  Here^ 
too,  we  maj  perceive  a  plain  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  lawa  relati?e  to 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  In  the  same  instmctione,  be  reqiiires  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priestly  office,  as  an  evidence  of  their  piety,  that  tbey  should 
succeed  in  persuading  all  their  relatives  to  join  in  the  wonbip  of  the 
gods.^ 

P.  50,  thB  Jewa  had  confounded  their  Demiurge  tcith  the  Skqnretne  iMy.] 
He  would  also  probably  ascribe  the  omtradictions  and  inconsistencies 
which  he  supposed  he  found  in  many  parts  <^  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  those  accounts,  which,  like  tbe  Hellenic  myths,  had 
a  more  profound,  mystical  sense.  ^  The  Jews  —  said  he  ^  —  did  not  agree 
with  the  Christians,  but  they  agreed  with  the  Pagans.  They  differ  from 
us  only  in  the  exclusive  worship  of  one  God.  Every  thing  else,  they 
have  in  common  with  us :  temple,  sacred  groves,  altars,  lustratious,  and  a 
variety  of  other  observances,  wherein  we  differ  but  little  or  not  at  alL"  * 
"If  the  Gro^  proclaimed  by  Moses  —  he  says,  addressing  the  Jews* — is 
tbe  universal  framer  of  the  universe,  presiding  immediately  over  the  world, 
then  ice  have  the  more  correct  notions  of  him,  who  regard  him  as  being 
the  universal  Lord  of  tbe  Universe,  and  the  others  as  governors  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  and  standing  under  him,  as  governors  under  the  king,  of 
whom  each  has  to  administer  his  own  particular  province ;  nor  do  we 
make  him  a  rival  of  the  gods  that  stand  under  him.  But  if  Moses  wor- 
ships a  particular  subordinate  God,  and  attributes  to  him  the  government 
and  direction  of  all  things,  then  it  is  better  to  follow  us,  and  to  recognise 
the  God  who  is  indeed  over  all,  without  failing  to  recognize  tbat  other 
being  also,  and  to  worship  him  as  a  god  who  has  received  tbe  rule  over 
tlie  smallest  province,  but  not  as  one" who  is  the  framer  of  all."* 

P.  57,  gained  over  by  Pagan  teachers  to  embrace  their  reUg{onS\  Per- 
haps he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  take  the  part  of  the  children  against 
their  parents,  where  the  latter  sought  to  keep  away  their  children  from 
these  schools  ;  for  he  says;  "  It  is  not  right  to  try  to  keep  children  from  the 
best  ways  before  they  know  which  direction  they  should  take,  nor  to  lead 
them  by  addressing  their  fears  and  against  their  will  to  the  religion  of  their 
eldtrs,"  —  which  could  only  be  meant  to  apply  to  those  parents  who  were 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  children  away  from  Paganism. 

P.  09,  free  from  the  constraint  of  authority  J]  Tliemistius  also  praises 
the  emperor,  as  knowing  how  to  distinguish  the  true  from  tlie  false  use  of 
sacrifices.  lie  speaks  highly  of  the  law  which  had  been  enacted  against 
using  sacrifices  for  the  purposes  of  magic-  He  praises  the  emperor  for 
this,  ftuhara  di  o!^  ovx  iqir^ai  fiorov  r^r  tm'i>£()iW,  ujJ.a  xaJ  rov^  {^iGfiovi 
t^rvehai  0X1  c^m^Xmhoov  EfiTtedoxkfovi;,  oi>  fia  ^la^  ixstrov  rov  naXatw^ 
(With  the  latter  ov  the  qavXmfQOv  should  be  repeated:  he  is  truly  not  iufe- 

1  A'?; /iff  6e  ToT'  (tn?.(nh'ov  fth>,  el  rm\  nhri-         ^  Cyrill.  c.  Jnlinn.  1.  IX.  f.  306. 

elna)a^.OL.     0pp.   f.   305. 
also,  we   Ond   similar  lawi 

relative  to  the  choice  to  ?p  ,  ,,       ,,  -.    -, .,  .^.._. 

g.  the  hvw  passed  subsequently  to  this  time     wSa/jC-^  y  fjucpn  diadepofxrda  :tfi)^  oA/jy/Low 
by  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  c.  18  :  Ut        *  L.  e.  1.  IV.  f.  148. 
episroy«i,  presbyteri  et  diaconi  non  ordinen-         ^  L.  c  1.  IV.  f.  148. 
tar,  pri\iA(\iiam  omnes  oui  sunt  in  domo 
eorum,  Chi\&UaiiO&  caOkiovico^  ^e(:^faiV 
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rior  to  that  ancient  Empedocles.)  And  he  says  afterwards,  the  emjperor 
well  understands  how  fraud  and  corruption  intermingle  with  everything 
good;  —  that  vrttMttcu  fuyaXoriQiftiutP  ftayyaptia  xdu  eitfi^uxw  ayvgteitt 
Kcu  dia  tovro  tag  ftir  nQodyu^  rig  de  ttohin  hcu  i&Qa  Apoiymv  anwfXeUi  fia^^ 

vavevrr^Qia  xcu  ^vciag  irfSiiOvg  dcpuig  ov  dldoHTif  adeiap  totg  yorjTevovatf. 
Ed.  Dindorf,  p.  83. 

P.  70,  the  educated  and  higher  classes.']  It  was  to  be  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  indifference  or  the  selfishness  of  Christian  land-holders,  that 
Paganism  maintained  itself  for  a  longer  time  among  the  country  people. 
In  some  cases,  they  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  the  religious  state 
of  their  peasantry ;  they  avoided  the  expense  of  erecting  churches,  and  of 
supporting  clergymen  capable  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  people ; 
and  sometimes  their  covetousness  choked  the  feeling  of  all  higher  interests 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  anxious  to  let  the  Pagan  temples  stand  for 
the  sake  of  the  additional  income  they  derived  from  the  taxes  on  them. 

Thus  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  says  in  a  sermon,  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christians :  "  Ask  here,  ye  Christians,  whether 
pour  sacrifices  can  be  well-pleasing  to  God  ;  —  you  who  know  every  clod 
of  earth,  every  little  stone  and  plant  on  the  estates  around  you,  but  take 
no  note  of  the  temples  everywhere  smoking  with  incense  on  your  own 
lands,  —  you,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  think  yourselves  to  be  acting  a  very 
prudent  part  in  ignoring  this  matter.  The  proof  is  not  far  off.  You 
every  day  go  to  law,  that  nobody  may  deprive  you  of  your  income  from 
the  temples."  ^  And  Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  addresses  his  flock  as 
follows :  "  Believe  ye,  that  the  lukewarm  and  negligent  Christian  loves 
God ;  he  who  allows  idols  to  be  worshipped  on  his  estate,  and  leaves  stand- 
ing the  temples  of  idols  and  altars  of  devils,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  living 
God?"* 

P.  83.  TPTienever  dtscoveredy  they  were  called  apostates.']  The  same 
thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

P.  83.  Life  of  PtocluSy  written  hy  his  disciple  Marinusr]  When  the 
general  agreement  of  all,  as  against  heresies,  so  also  against  Paganism,  waa 
adduced  in  evidence  of  the  side  of  truth,  Proclus,  on  the  other  hand,  held, 
that  the  agreement  only  of  those  gifted  with  knowledge,  possessed  the 
weight  of  authority ;  but  the  general  agreement  in  the  disavowal  of  the 
gods  arose  from  ignorance.  **  Nor  —  said  he  —  can  there  be  any  real 
agreement  among  persons  so  ignorant ;  for  real  agreement  springs  from 
man's  reason.  As  the  unreasonable  man  is  not  in  harmony  with  himself, 
still  less  can  he  be  in  agreement  with  others.** '  The  doctrinal  oppositions 
among  Christians  might  serve  to  confirm  him  in  this  position.  To  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  creation,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  an 
approaching  final  end  to  be  answered  by  the  earthly  course  of  the  world, 
he  opposed  eighteen  arguments,  drawn  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
a  consistent  neo-Platonism.      Although  he  did  not  attack  Christianity  by 

1  Lib.  I.Tract  X.  c.  6 :  Hie  qnsrite,  Christi-  *  Scrmo  XTII  in  vetcnim  BrixiK  episco- 

ani,  sacrificinm  vestnim  an  esse  possit  ao  pornm,  opp.  Brixtie,  1738,  f.  319. 

oeptnin,  oni  vicinannn  possessionnm  omnea  •  *Ev  ry  napovn  xp"^  '"'P^  J^'  f^  ^'•*« 

glebalas,  lapillos  et  rarcaloa  nftstis,  in  pra»-  ^tci^  dfiohryoOvre^  ol  iraX^  dc*  uvemtmiiJtoo* 

diis  aatem  vestris  famantia   nndione  sola  irvnv  rovro  nenav^am.    Ilwf  ydp  nic  ^xrof 

fana  non  nostis,  qon  (si  vera  dicenda  sant)  iavrov  tic  hfidkoyiftjtuv^  6xnbc  npdc  kmnbif 

dissimulando  subtiliter  ciutoditis.    Probatio  orttmaoTucQc  duuceiuevoc  ]  Koi  ol  &iirw  Aif  ohf 

lon^  non  cit   Jus  templornm  ne  quia  voWa  rrX.  oi>K  6v  wot*  opftavioc  *To«v  AvfirurHf^ 

eripiat,  qaotidie  lifigatii.  Ed.  BaUerin.  An-  ftovec  dvret.  Commentar.  in  Platonis  Aid' 
gostn,  1758,  p.  180. 
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name,  yet  thia  polenucal  work  manifesUj  hu  relmnoe  to  the  motl  fan* 
portant  and  general  poiDtB  of  difference  between  the  neo-Platonic  end  tiie 
Christian  waj  of  thinking  —  to  the  opposition  between  a  manouiie  doctrine 
of  necessitj  and  the  teleological  doctrine  of  freedom. 

For  the  rest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religions  atmoepbere  of  the 
period  had  an  influence  also  on  Paganism ;  and  manj  things  among  Chris- 
tians and  Pagans  differed  onlj  in  their  particular  shape.  WhUe  among 
the  Christians  we  hear  of  help  bestowed  in  time  of  need  by  the  Tisitation 
of  martjrrs,  we  find  the  same  thing  among  the  Pagans,  in  the  shape  of 
vbitations  of  the  gods.  Restorative  dreams  and  miracnloas  cures  in  thd 
churches  of  the  martyrs,  stand  side  by  side  with  the  dreams  and  cures  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  Pagan  philosophers,  no  less  than  Christian  de- 
votees, won  reverence  from  their  party  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  their 
lives. 

P.  84,  the  renowned  SimpUeiutJ]  This  noble  philosopher,  the  last  cham- 
pion of  the  Hellenic  religion,  which  was  now  fast  approaching  to  its  final 
overthrow,  and  author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus, 
united  to  a  strong  interest  in  matters  of  philosophy,  a  deep  and  lively 
sense  of  the  religious  need,  which  led  him  to  seek  communion  with  an 
invisible  world.  Though  the  religious  element  of  his  philosophy  may 
betray  an  unconscious  influence  of  Christianity,  yet  his  entire  philosophical 
position  was  one  which  inclined  him  more  to  the  Hellenic  polytheism  than 
to  Christian  theism.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  even 
with  more  propriety  than  of  Julian,  that  the  distorted  exhibitions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  were  presented  to  him  in  actual  life,  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  confirm  his  prejudices  against  it 

He  maintained,  that  no  cx>ntradiction  was  involved  in  recognizing  one 
primal  essence  and  original  principle  of  everything  that  exists,  who  is  in- 
capable of  any  adequate  designation,  and  in  worshipping  those  principles  of 
being  which  have  flowed  from  this  essence,  and  in  which  what  was  one  in 
the  highest  of  all,  has  been  unfolded  into  manifold  forms  of  being.  Each 
of  these  higher  essences  represents  the  Supreme  in  its  own  peculiar  way ; 
in  each  of  them,  man  worships  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  who  reveals 
himself  in  them.*  If  Christianity  redeems  the  spirit  from  Uie  forces  of 
nature,  and  bestowing  freedom  on  minds  which  had  been  separated  by 
natunil  limitations,  unites  them  together  through  the  medium  of  a  divine 
life,  Simplicius,  on  the  contrary,  defended  the  old  principle  of  nature-re- 
ligion against  Christianity,  together  with  the  limitations  which  are  grounded 
therein.  "  God  —  he  supposes  —  is,  indeed,  everywhere  present  with  all 
his  divine  powers ;  but  as  men  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  time 
and  spare,  and  dependent  on  these  conditions  of  time  and  space,  so  too, 
under  these  conditions,  they  can  partake  but  in  a  partial  degree  of  the 
divine  influences.  Hence  each  people  has  its  own  peculiar  religious  insti- 
tutions, which  have  come  from  the  gods  themselves ;  and  these  holy  na- 
tional institutions  men  must  observe,  in  order  to  draw  the  divine  powers  to 
themselves,  according  to  these  laws  ordained  by  the  gods.     When  divine 

biadem.    Pars  11.    Opera  ed.  Cousin,  T.  IIL  from  which  all  being  proceeds,  is  somcthinf 

Paris,  1821,  p.  125,  26.  in  common  between  the  )rods  and  the  ni- 

^  He  says  in  defense  of  Polytheism :  *E<  premo  original  essence)  /Ttrra  rof  ^v  apx^ 

6i  Tt^  Si>aj(ef)Qivei  rd  arrip  KoXeii'  ovofjan  roc  K(i?yiTar  t^  «PA.^'  upxCiv.     The  principle: 

re  fteouiuc  kcH  r^v  li/.rpf,  nfMjTov  fihf  ohK  eiDjo-  T^  rifi^'  koI  rb  oi^a^  &ui  ruv  fupov  hn  ri 

y«f  ovaxip€uvn,  koI  npdyftan  doKovvro^  rlvat  6^   ivoTrtftrrcfj^at   xph-      See  v.  38,  ed. 

KXHVov  Toi*  upx«xoi)  (since  even  from  the  na-  SchweighaiiBer,  p.  376. 
tnra  of  the  case  ihA  vdita^  of  Vti<b  ^fvxi^^^^ 
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thingB  «re  oondncted  acoordiDg  to  the  order  originallj  appointed  by  God, 
soch  an  influence  of  divine  illumination  is  manifested  on  the  appointed 
day,  as  is  not  to  be  experienced  on  other  days  at  all ;  for  then  the  sick  ar« 
healed  and  many  salutary  things  are  foretold.  So  important  a  bearing  hat 
difference  of  times  and  seasons  on  union  with  the  gods.  The  same  holds 
true  also  of  the  right  relation  of  place,  of  words  spoken,  of  actions  per* 
formed,  and  offerings  made  to  the  gods."  ^ 

Thus  in  all  these  outward  regulations,  he  perceives  a  higher  necessity 
in  the  relation  of  divine  things  to  earthly,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred* 
^  As  man  is  composed  of  soul  and  body  —  he  argues  —  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  purify  the  soul  by  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and 
a  life  in  harmony  with  nature  ;  we  need  also  those  means  of  purificatioo 
which  the  gods  have  appointed  for  the  body,  the  soul's  organ.  Let  then 
the  purified  soul  offer  to  the  gods,  through  its  purified  organ,  in  cleanliest 
raiment,  the  first  fruits  of  the  outward  gifts  which  Grod  has  bestowed :  for 
it  is  befitting  that  we  should  present  the  first  fruits  to  those  beings  who 
have  given  us  all  we  possess.  It  betokens  our  readiness  to  consecrate 
everything  to  them.'*  Should  it  be  objected,  that  Grod  needs  not  such  gifUy 
he  replies :  ^  That,  indeed,  is  true ;  but  neither  does  he  need  our  good  life, 
or  our  correct  notions  of  him.  But  vfe  have  need  of  these  things,  as  the 
means  of  uniting  us  with  the  gods,  so  that  we  may  receive  the  deity,  aa 
each  of  these  divine  beings  is  prepared  to  reflect  upon  us,  according  to 
his  measure,  the  divine  illumination  in  the  same  degree  in  which  each  one 
among  us  may  be  found  worthy  of  it."  He  refers  to  particular  instancesy 
in  which,  by  such  holy  acts,  men  had  been  restored  from  epilepsy,  and  in 
which  hail-storms  and  inundations  had  thus  been  averted. 

As  Simplicins  was  very  far  from  holding  to  an  abstract  religion  of 
reason,  as  he  was  deeply  possessed  of  the  faith  in  a  living  relation  between 
man  and  the  gods,  so  he  received,  along  with  all  the  rest  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  old  religious  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  their  oracles  and  pro* 
phedes.  In  treating  the  question,  how  and  when  men  ought  to  resort  for 
counsel  and  direction  to  prophecies,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it 
should  be  done  only  with  regard  to  matters  not  dependent  on  the  will  of 
man,  and  where  reason  and  experience  furnish  no  means  of  coming  to  the 
truth.  It  should  be  done  with  that  equanimity  with  which  the  wise  man 
is  wont  to  contemplate  everything  which  is  independent  of  his  own  wilL 
If  divinations  were  resorted  to  on  all  questions,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
make  men  timid  and  inactive,  and  ready  to  attribute  great  importance  to 
mere  trifles. 

Now  it  was  a  case  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  for  men  to  seek  in  reve- 
lations from  the  gods  an  answer  to  their  queries,  with  -  regard  to  general 
religious  and  philosophical  truths,  especially  in  those  times  of  wide-spread 
scepticism,  and  of  the  deep-felt  ne^  of  a  new  revelation,  which  preceded  the 
appearance  and  triumph  of  Christianity.  Hence,  Simplicius  was  led  to- 
ask,  whether  it  was  proper  to  resort  to  divinations  on  subjects  such  as  the 
quesUon  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  he  decided  against 
it  In  all  questions  capable  of  being  resolved  by  rational  investigation, 
men  were  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  this  alone.  ^  To  be  informed  by 
some  god  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  was  no  doubt  suited  to  produce  firm 
figuth,  but  not  a  scientific  conviction.  If  a  man  is  so  favored  by  the  Deity, 
as  to  obtiun  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  scientific  truth,  this  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  province  of  divine* 
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tfon.  If  Mine  bave  eonsolted  tbe  godi  jetpecliug  Ite  iMrtare  of  Wngi^ 
■tall  tliefe  hmve  been  but  ftw,  and  not  the  flrtt  aaong  the  philoeophflw— 
snd  Mieb  penont  haTe  eonmonl j  pcMMieea  tool  a  ecleutifie  ooBrictioiii  bit 
a  eonrietion  of  fiutb;  for  it  was  God*t  will  thU  die  eoal,  wfaidi  k  endowed 
with  the  firee  power  of  Belf-determinathMi,  riionld  eomo  to  die  kncywMge  of 
Hie  tiiith  hj  its  own  enorts/* 

It  is  evident  that  Simplidos  ooold  not  hsfo  had  airf  leaning  to  Chri^ 
tianity,  eren  aooording  to  his  own  views  of  the  ivikiticsi  of  phflosopl^  is 
Teligion.  He  was  loolung  for  something  different,  in  eoBttttameatSons  mm 
heaven,  from  that  which  was  to  be  given  to  nan  bf  divina  vevdstfion ;  waA 
what  faith  was  destined  to  attam  bj  means  of  OuistiaaikjTy  he  eapeded  to 
ind  in  his  philosophj. 

Though  the  false  nodons  of  religions  things  wUeh  he  foond  prevailing 
among  a  large  portion  of  Christians,  contributed  moch  to  prejudice  him 
against  a  religion  which  he  had  not  studied  and  did  not  nnderstuid,  jet  at  the 
bottom  of  it  lajy  at  the  same  time,  the  real  opposition  which  existed  between 
Us  own  fundamental  principle  and  that  of  Christianitj.  To  his  Platonie 
i^^prehension  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  biblical  doctrine  of  God's  hc^inesg^ 
and  everything  founded  on  it  and  connected  with  it^  was  ntteriv  foreiga. 
Thus,  for  example,  all  punishment  appeared  to  him  to  be  nothmg,  other 
than  a  means  of  reformation  and  purificatioo.  Perii^fMi  he  might  acknowl- 
edge the  neoessiiv  of  various  kinds  of  Instntioa  for  fidlen  man,  but  the 
idea  of  a  redemption,  in  the  Christian  sense,  of  a  divine  foigWeuess  of  Bhi% 
of  a  new  birth,  could  find  no  point  of  entnuce  into  his  waj  of  thinking. 
Whenever  the  need  in  which  human  nature  stands  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  with  God,  came  into  question,  he  must  have  believed  that  in 
an  this  there  was  a  confounding  of  the  snbfective  with  tbe  objective  point 
of  view.  To  him  it  amid  not  appear  otherwise.  As  it  is  in  very  truth  a 
need  of  man's  soul  to  be  delivered  from  the  breach  with  Grod,  which  has 
its  foundation  in  sin,  and  true  repentance  on  man's  part  sufficed  for  (his, 
man  gave  to  this  thought  an  objective  existence,  as  if,  on  the  part  of  God, 
some  special  thing  was  required  for  this  purpose.  That  Simplicius  must 
needs  have  judged  in  this  way,  we  may  infer  from  what  he  says  respecting 
the  false  notions  of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

In  inveighing  against  those  who  denied  a  divine  Providence,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  attack  next  what  he  calls  the  third  species  of  atheisni.^ 
This  he  makes  to  consist  in  supposing  that  the  Deity  is  capable  of  being 
bribed  by  gifts,  (oblations,)  votive  offerings,  (ara^^fioof,)  and  distributions  of 
money,*  (the  merit  of  alms-giving,)*  as  people  now  believe ;  *  where  he 
evidenUy  alludes  to  the  Christians ;  —  so  that  evil-doers,  those  who  have 
practised  robbery  and  oppression,  if  they  do  but  expend  a  small  portion  of 
their  booty  in  such  gif^  and  make  presents  to  those  who  pretend  to  pray, 
and  to  miJce  prevalent  intercession  with  Grod  in  behalf  of  such  persons, 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way,  and  sin  without  danger  of  punish- 
ment ^  Many  now  living  —  he  says  —  even  consider  it  as  worthy  of  tbe 
divine  goodness,  that  sinners  should  be  forgiven  ^  understanding  this  in  a 
vague  tmd  indeterminate  way.*  * 

Having  with  slight  labor  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this  sort  of  super- 
stition, he  proceeds  next,  however,  to  inquire  after  the  fundamental  truth, 
lying  at  bottom  of  the  opinion  that  God  was  capable  of  being  persuaded 

^*0  rphncH^  Mdac  XSyoQ,  * 'OrofySFolbirru. 
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by  gifts,  by  good  actions,  or  by  prajer.  Wherever,  he  says,  there  is  tme 
remorse  for  sin,  these  things  contribute  to  promote  the  man's  conversion  to 
God,  if  they  are  done  to  preserve  the  sense  of  remorse,  if  the  bodily  proa- 
tration  on  the  knees  corresponds  to  the  humiliation  of  soul,  if  the  money  ia 
applied  to  purposes  which  are  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  '^  For-*- 
aays  he  —  Grod,  when  we  sin,  does  not  turn  from  as ;  he  is  not  angry ;  he 
does  not  leave  us :  nor  does  he  return  to  us  when  we  repent  All  this  is 
human,  and  quite  alien  from  the  immediate  divine  blessedness.  But  w$ 
separate  ourselves  from  God,  in  departing  from  that  course  which  is  in 
harmony  with  nature ;  and  in  restoring  our  original  nature,  we  return  back 
to  fellowship  with  God.  And  we  describe  the  act  (^  our  own  return  to 
God,  as  if  God  returned  back  to  us.'*  ^  He  employs  the  following  c(»nparih 
aon  to  illustrate  this  habit  oi  confounding  our  subjective  feelings  with  an 
objective  action.  ^  Just  as  when  a  boat  is  drawn  towards  the  shore  by  a 
rope  let  down  from  a  rock,  and  the  people  in  the  boat,  who  are  not  aware 
of  what  is  going  on,  imagine,  that  instead  of  approaching  the  rock  them- 
selves, the  rock  is  gradusdly  approaching  them.  Repentance,  prayer,  and 
everything  ebe  which  is  connected  therewith,  may  be  compared  with  thia 
lope."* 

Simplidus  alludes  probably  to  the  persecutions  which  the  few  Pagans 
in  his  own  time  encountered,  when  he  speaks  of  the  tjrrannical  violence 
which  would  force  men  to  atheism.'  These  persecutions  moved  him  and 
some  of  his  fellow-believers  to  escape  to  Persia.    (See  text) 

P.  85,  the  requintians  of  the  origincU  doctrine  of  Christ,']  When  he 
came  to  perceive  the  opposition,  then,  betwixt  primitive  Christianity  and 
the  religion  of  his  times,  the  conviction  of  this  might  have  resulted  in  a 
tendency  to  reform,  rather  than  in  one  hostile  to  Christianity,  had  he  pos- 
sessed a  mind  open  to  the  reception  of  its  essential  doctrines. 

P.  87,  it  was  able  to  purge  away  aU  the  sins  of  the  souL]  His  funda- 
mental views  of  religion  were  limited  and  confined  by  the  intuition  of 
nature.  His  gods  enqpmpassed  him  with  their  splendor  in  the  sensible 
world.  When  he  looked  up  to  the  heavenly  orbs,  he  saw  his  divinities 
beaming  down  upon  him  with  their  light  The  regular  courses  of  the 
planets,  moving  aiter  eternal  and  immutable  laws,  was  to  him  the  symbol 
of  a  world  exalted  above  decay,  of  a  loftier  region  belonging  to  the  life  of 
the  gods.  The  fountain  of  all  light  to  nature,  was  to  him  the  fountain  also 
of  spiritual  light  for  mankind.  Helios  was  the  mediator  between  the  in- 
visible and  the  visible  worlds ;  between  the  HOdiwg  pwftoq  and  aladipcoq ; 
between  ideas  and  the  world  of  manifestation.  He  viewed  himself  as  a 
soul  related  to  Helios.^  Recollecting  how  singularly,  when  a  boy,  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  sunlight,  he  imagined  that  he  discerned  here  the 
unconscious  longing  which  already,  in  that  time  of  darkness,  was  implanted 
within  and  radiated  through  him,  after  the  god  to  whom  he  was  related.* 
Theism,  therefore,  would  appear  to  him  to  be  a  religion  too  abstract,  too 

1  Talhnfv  t^  liftDnf  hetarpo^v  wpdc  abrihf  f£f  oSra  H^  t6  al^puv  iic  fnuSapimf  KOfuS^ 

6c  o^rm)  xpdc  ^f^c  Xtyouev,  lifv  diavoiav  i^torofifv.    So  naiare  traght 

s  UmfiiTLtrai  6k  kqI  UeTdcu  ml  eixo^  "^  him,  though  no  book  had  as  jret  oome  into 

rd  Touxvra  h/aXovovai  tv  mXu.     L.  c. p.  39S.  his  hands,  from  which  he  coald  learn  the 

*  Tvpawucac  piac^  fdxp*^  lad  toO  offtpdv  nature  of  the  gods.  A^^  Sk  loru  rot)  mi!6- 
ivayKo/^afHfac.    See  c.  IS,  p.  131.  rove  kiulvmf,  gaji  he.    I  am  indeed  well 

*  '07ra($dc  i9roO  iiTuw.  aware,  that  in  Julian  a  mat  deal  is  mere 
*In  his  disconrae  in  praise  of  Helios,    rhetorical  sound;  but  I  do  not  see  why  what 
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lifUeai.    And  in  006  view  of  ijt,  Chrittini^' 1^ 
him  as  each  a  religion— a  reUgion  whick  lepelled  the  divine  element  in 
man  too  far  off;  and  in  another  view  of  It,  as  a  leUgion  in  wfaidi  it  was 
brooght  too  near,  in  which  it  was  too  mndi  homaniied.    He  was  seeking 
§or  a  revelation  of  the  godlike,  wlndi  shoold  dart  its  qalendor  into  ths 
sensible  world.    He  was  destitate  of  the  sense  to  ^iprsciale  die  apiritaBl 
miyestj  of  the  appeaimooe  and  life  of  (Jurist.    The  same  thing  bmensd 
here  which  is  alwa/s  fbond  to  oecnry  wherever  the  secret  feelings  of  msn*! 
heart  maj  openly  express  themselvesi  that  lie  who  does  not  ML  hhmslf 
altractedy  will  of  neoessitj  feel  repelled  hy  Uie  appearaiiee  of  Qmt» 
How  poor  and  desfueable  appeared  to  him  the  person  who  eonld  style  hisi* 
self  the  light  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  ever-endming^  ever-prsseat 
revelation  of  Helios«  shining  fbith  to  the  mres  of  all  1    How  insigniiesnl 
the  person  who  invites  to  himself  the  heavy  ladeny— who  proeents  Inmself 
in  the  group  of  those  oppressed  with  spiritoal  and  bodily  distrese,  in  ooa- 
parison  with  the  old  mythical  and  historical  heroes,  and  the  oonq[oeron  of 
the  world.    We  need  bnt  hear  how  Jahan  expresses  himself  on  this  matter 
in  his  own  characteristic  language.     (See  the  qootation  cited  on  page  66.) 
P.  87,  a  national  charader  once  exMng  appearedto  kim  tnoopo&b  of 
okangeJ^    He  could  not  distinguish  here  that  which  is  founded  in  the  laws 
of  creation,  in  the  original  chairscter  of  nalions,  from  that  which  has  sprung 
out  of  the  disturbanoe  of  the  original  element  by  the  intrusion  of  sin ;  as, 
indeed,  he  was  a  stranger  to  all  distinctions  between  nature,  sin,  and  grace* 
Hence,  on  these  grounds,  the  union  of  all  nations  in  one  kii^dom  of  God, 
—-in  other  words,  a  reli§^  of  humanity,  —  must  appear  to  him  nonsense. 
^In  the  Father— says  he — all  is  perfect,  and  all  is  one ;  but  in  separated 
existence,  some  one  power  or  another  predominates.    Thus  Mars  lc«ds  the 
warlike  individuals  of  a  people ;  Minerva,  the  warlike  endued  with  under- 
standing ;  Mercury,  those  who  possess  more  cunning  than  boldness."    In 
evidence  of  this,  he  alleges  the  undeniable  difference  of  character  which 
actually  existed,  for  example,  between  the  Grermans,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
To  explain  this  as  an  accidental  thing,  would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Providence.     The  question  returned  then,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  and 
this  was  to  be  found  in  what  has  just  been  said.^    The  different  codes  of 
law  —  he  supposes  —  did  not  first  give  its  stamp  to  the  national  character, 
but  the  diversity  of  the  latter  expressed  itself  in  these.    The  law-given, 
he  maintained,  had  added  but  little  by  their  guidance  to  the  primitive 
natures  and  characters  of  the  people.*    He  re^rs  for  proof  to  the  fact, 
that  although  the  influence  of  the  Roman  dominion  had  already  endured 
for  so  long  a  period,  yet  the  western  nations  had  only  adopted  the  huH 
guage,  and,  at  most,  something  of  the  rhetoric,  but  had  remained  total 
strangers  to  the  philosophy  and  the  scientific  culture  of  Rome.*     On  this 
ground,  the  Hellenic  culture  seemed  to  him  a  thing  strictly  cohering  with 
the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  deities,  with  the  Grecian  cultus ;  —  a  thing 
foreign  from  Judaism  and  Christianity.    And  inasmuch  as  he  made  no 
separation  of  the  human  element  from  the  divine,  by  which  human  culture 
is  to  be  ennobled  in  all  its  branches ;  as  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  circum* 
stance,  that  revelation  is  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the 
divine  life  as  a  principle  of  refinement  for  all  human  culture,  so  he  charged 
it  as  a  reproach  upon  the  sacred  writings  and  upon  Chrisdanity,  that  every 

iOpp.f.  115. 
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Species  of  eoltare  could  not  be  communicated  by  means  of  them ;  that  thej 
Deeded  to  supply  their  own  defects  from  some  other  quarter. 

P.  88,  to  foiMt  in  the  doctrine  of  Ohrig^i  dimnity,']  Contemplating  the 
relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  relation  of  the  several  writings' 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  several  apostles  to  one  another,  with  the 
eye  of  an  enemy,  Julian  could  no  where  find  any  thing  but  antagonisms, 
and  must  overlook  the  higher  unity,  where  those  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  determined  in  their  views  by  nothing  save  the  immediate  practical 
and  religious  interest,  saw  every  where  nothing  but  sameness  and  uniformity, 
and  were  unconscious  of  the  differences  and  of  the  several  stadia  in  the 
gradual  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  history.  Thus  what  was 
true  and  yet  not  true  in  the  attacks  of  opponents,  might  have  conducted  to 
a  more  profound  and  liberal  investigation  of  the  developing  process  of 
divine  truth.  He  maintains,  that  when  the  Christians  taught  the  laws  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  given  only  for  a  certain  determinate  period,  they 
asserted  what  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  which  these  laws  were  declared  to  be  of  eternal  validity.^ 
He  supposes,  moreover,  that  the  Christians  departed  from  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  himself;  for  the  latter  had  expressly  disclaimed  any  wish  to  annul 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law.  He  had  commanded  that  it  should  be  exactly 
observed,  in  the  well  known  passages  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  Then 
addressing  the  Christians,  Julian  says :  ''  If  Christ,  therefore,  threatened  such 
punishment  to  those  who  transgressed  but  a  single  precept,  what  excuse 
will  you  find,  who  have  trampled  upon  all  the  commandments ? "' 

The  apostle  Paul,  ever  since  his  times,  had  been  a  special  object  of  scorn 
to  those  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  his  lofVy,  profound,  and 
fnany-sided  mind ;  and  Julian  also  can  perceive  in  that  freedom  of  spirit 
and  wisdom  which  led  Paul  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  to  speak  and 
to  act  differently  under  different  circumstances  and  relations,  nothing  but 
aelf-contradiction  and  intentional  fraud.'  He  endeavors  to  show  how  Paul 
contradicts  the  Old  Testament,  Christ,  and  himself, — how  he  alters  his 
doctrine  concerning  Grod  according  to  circumstances,  sometimes  asserting 
that  the  Jews  alone  are  Grod*s  inheritance ;  sometimes,  to  gain  the  Grentiles, 
teaching  that  Grod  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles. 
While  the  church-teachers  sought  to  bring  together  proof  passages  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  all  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  alike,  without  distinguishing  what  had  been  said  im» 
plicite  and  explicit^,  —  different  stadia  of  development ;  — Julian,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  demonstrating  that  this  doctrine  was  one  altogether 
foreign  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  even  in  the  New  Testament  it 
was  not  an  original  one,  but  that  John  had  first  contrived  to  smuggle  it  in* 
He  said  the  worship  of  the  Son,  no  vestige  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  conflicted  with  the  command  given  there,  forbidding  the 
worship  of  all  but  the  one  only  God.^  By  Moses,  one  God  exalted  above 
all  others  was  named,  whom  alone  men  were  bound  to  worship,  and  there 
was  none  second  to  him,  neither  one  which  was  like  him,  nor  which  was 
unlike  him.'    Let  them  but  show,  he  says,  a  single  expression  in  Moses 

1  L.  c  L  IX.  f.  319.  Ueivov  oM^  ^yi<jaTO  irunore  iffidc  A  vbit  M 

«  Cyrill.  1.  X.  f.  351.  Wev  imo^TjiTQv  o^ry  fifoori&eTt,    L.  c  L  V. 

•Tdv  irovrof  ifovraxo^y  tw>c  ir6»rar«  yoiy-  f.  159. 
Tc^  mI  uiraTeuvac  inrepfia^XofAtvcv  TLaOXay.        *  Allusion  to  the  different  doctrinal  par> 

L.  c.  1.  HI.  f.  1 00.  ties,  which  bad  ariien  daring  the  controver- 

*  *Ei  ydp  oifieva  ^iXn  irpomcovdadoLToG  ^ of  the  fourth  centoiy. 
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wbich  warranted  any  belief  of  this  aort  The  piiage  in  Denier.  18:  U^ 
quoted  as  a  prophecj  relating  to  the  Meiaahi  had  no  lefereuee  to  die  u 
of  Mary.  But  even  were  each  a  referenoe  eoiioeded»  alill  Moeee  anerti 
thai  the  promised  person  should  reeemhle  himself  aol  that  lie  should  be 
like  God:  he  spc^e  of  a  prophet,  sodi  as  he  was;  one  who  should  ptroeeed 
fitNn  among  men,  not  one  who  should  eome  fiirth  fipom  CkkL^  "Soillfais^ 
aro  je  —  says  he  to  the  Christians — that  ye  do  not  enren  stand  fiut  t»  iHmI 
has  been  taught  you  by  the  apostles.  Indeed,  that.doetrine  has  piogn^ 
shrely  deteriorated,  aod  has  been  cairied  to  a  worse  spedes  of  alheisB  fay 
your  later  teachers.'  Neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew  *  4to^  (see  qnotarion  in 
text)  Julian  intimates  that  John  himself  waa  afiaid  to  caUJeeas»  in  direel 
terms,  God,  and  he  imagines  that  he  sees  a  pieoe  of  artlAoe  in  John's 
passing  so  gradually,  and  as  it  were,  imperoeptibly  from  the  Logoa  to  the 
mstorical  Christ.  At  first,  he  says,  John  sp(^e  only  of  God  and  the 
Logos,— said  that  the  latter  became  man  and  dwelt  among  os ;  but  was 
ashamed  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  how.  He  no  where  made  any  mention  of 
Jesus  or  Christ;  and  thus  insinuating  what  he  would  haTe  understood,  hs 
next  introduces  John  the  Baptist,  and  makes  him  testify  that  Jesos  ia  the 
one  on  whom  men  must  believe,  as  the  being  who  is  God  and  Logos.* 

Had  Julian  contemplated  the  character  of  the  apostles  with  less  prfijodies^ 
he  would  after  having  once  missed  the  simfdidty  of  John  and  beooms 
auspicious  of  surreptitious  dealing  and  sly  deception,  instead  of  charging 
this  on  the  apostle,  much  rather  felt  obliged  to  regard  thia  gospel  as  the 
production  of  some  later  impostor.  But  he  was  very  ready  to  welcoms 
erery  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  apostles  themselTes  in  this  nnfiifor- 
abk  light. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  Julian,  when  he  speaks  ss 
an  opponent,  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  was  forced,  without  being  awars 
of  it,  to  be  a  witness  of  those  very  things  which  marked  its  superiority  over 
every  other  religious  standing  ground.  Among  the  cases  of  this  sort,  we 
reckon  the  way  in  wbich  he  couples  Judaism  with  Paganism,  and  places 
both  in  a  common  relation  over  against  Christianity ;  in  so  far,  namely,  as 
the  theistic  principle  was  first  freed  by  Christianity  from  the  constraints  of 
outward  forms,  and  that  particularity  of  application  within  which  it  stiH 
remained  confined  at  the  position  of  Judaism.  To  the  same  class  belongs 
also  his  remark,  that  Christianity  is  on  one  side  akin  to  Judaism,  and  on 
another  to  Paganism ;  —  in  the  theistic  element,  opposed  to  Paganism  sod 
one  with  Judaism ;  in  combatting  the  legal  ground,  and  in  freedom,  though 
on  a  different  foundation,  one  with  the  Hellenic  principle ;  all  which  he  so 
interpreted,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  Christians  sdopt  what  was  bad  and  kt 
go  what  was  good  in  the  two  religions.  From  the  Jews,  they  had  taken 
nothing  but  the  renunciation  of  the  gods,  but  they  had  rejected  the  severe 
discipline  of  the  law  and  the  various  kinds  of  lustration ;  from  the  Pagans 
they  had  adopted  the  free  mode  of  life,  but  renounced  their  pious  respect 
for  every  thing  divine.^    ^  Had  you  adopted,"  says  he  to  the  Christuma, 

'  Oiru  dr  ktrre  dwrrvxftCt  ^on  o^  roic  Ban  no  I ^p  (mkp  Xpurn^  'I170OV  rtampr  i^ 

^ird  rCnf  uiroorcXuv  hfuv  ttapaiMofuvotjQ  ix-  ^tr&cu  t^  fjuiprvpiav,  6ti  6pa  ovroc  icrip  bv 

ftefuv^Kon,  Kol  ravra  6i  inl  rd  Tcapav  KtH  xfih  ^enuneMtkvcu  ^eiv  elvtu  Xovav.    CynBL 

doaoe^arepav  imd  ruv  hnyevofiivuv  k^ap'  L  X.  f.  S27.     Z/coff-eirr,  ftiruc  evAa^iuc  Ifpiud 

yio&n.    L.  c.  1.  X.  f.  327.  Koi  Xt^^dirctc  imunytt  r^  dpofum  rdf  mmo* 

'  JLai  6  Ao/of ,  frfifl,  oap^  kyh'tro  xrX.,  rd  Si  fuva  tjk  ^e^aCi  o^ru  re  ien  namvpyef 

itnjc  Aeyecv  alaxwoftevof^  oMoftov  A  airr^  gai  Awareuv,    L.  c  f .  333. 

o^  'Ifltmv  oCrre  Xparr6i>  (ixP«C  'toG  ^cdp  «a2  *  Td  eifXaStc  ^PpC  ^oocttf  r^  xpctrroM 

X6yw  iatoKoXd.    YJJtunwfk  imn^  ^tfkytk  V^^*   ^>|vUt  t  TIL  £  SSO. 
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<*  the  religiouB  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  it  would  indeed  have  fared  worse  with 
you  than  if  you  had  remained  with  us; — still,  you  would  have  met  with  a 
more  tolerable  lot,  since  you  would  have  worshipped  one  Grod  instead  of 
several,  nor  would  you  have  worshipped  a  man,  or  rather  many  unfortunate 
men.^  You  would  have  received  a  harsh  and  rude  law,  deformed  by  many 
defects  which  are  peculiar  to  the  barbarians,  instead  of  our  mild  and  philan- 
thropic laws  —  in  other  respects  you  would  have  been  worse  off,  but  yet 
holier  and  purer."  So  he  compares  them  with  leeches,  which  imbibe  all 
the  impure  blood,  but  leave  that  which  is  good.^ 

The  religious  system  of  Julian  consisted,  as  the  case  usually  was  with  the 
later  Platonicians,  of  a  mixture  of  rationalist  and  supematuralist  elements. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  says,  in  opposition  to  supematuralism,  which  doubtless 
came  to  his  knowledge  in  some  extreme  and  exaggerated  form,  —  '^  It  is 
not  enough  to  say :  God  spake  and  it  was  done,  but  the  commands  of  God 
must  harmonize  with  the  nature  of  things.  God  being  eternal,  his  com- 
mands must  correspond  to  his  eternal  being ;  hence  they  can  be  no  other 
than  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  or  something  that  harmonizes  with  it 
How  can  nature  possibly  be  opposed  to  the  commands  of  Grod,  or  how  be 
at  discordance  with  them  ?  "  '  But  still  Julian  was  for  looking  to  the  reve- 
lations of  the  gods,  for  the  resolution  of  questions  which  he  supposed  human 
reason  by  itself  was  incompetent  to  resolve.  Thus,  he  says,  in  asserting 
the  immortality  of  the  soul :  ^  We  here  depend  on  the  authority  of  no  man, 
but  only  of  the  gods,  who  alone  doubtless  have  knowledge  of  this ;  for  on 
such  matters,  it  behooves  man  to  express  only  his  conjectures  —  but  the 
gods  must  have  certain  knowledge.*'  *  The  excellence  and  authority  of  the 
old  religions  and  their  sacred  institutions  he  traced  to  their  supernatural, 
divine  origin.  ^  I  avoid,"  said  he  in  writing  to  an  oqx^Q^  *  —  ^^  avoid 
novelty  in  every  thing ;  but  above  all  in  that  which  relates  to  the  gods ; 
since  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  from  the  beginning  and  always,  the  laws  of 
one's  country  must  be  observed,  because  it  is  plain  that  the  gods  have  given 
them ;  for  if  they  were  given  by  men,  they  would  not  be  so  beautiful."  • 
While  Christianity  teaches  that,  in  place  of  the  earlier  isolated  and  frag- 
mentary communications  of  divine  powers,  the  quickening  of  redeemed 
humanity  by  the  divine  Spirit  has  entered  in  as  a  permanent  thing ;  Julian, 
on  the  other  hand,  adhering  firmly  to  the  older  point  of  view,  supposes  only 
rare  and  transcient  communications  of  the  spirit  which  comes  from  the  gods 
to  have  taken  place,  and  that  by  certain  conditions  of  nature  these  divine 
powers  had  at  length  every  where  been  lost  ^The  spirit  that  comes  from 
the  gods  to  men,"  says  he,  ^  appears  seldom,  and  to  but  few,  and  not  easily 

1  The  maltitnde  of  saints.  roec  i9eocf  6k  fiSvcv^  ot)c  (^  ica2  fsaXwra  ravra 

^  'Att*  ofi^v  Tdg  napaventjyvictc  Toic  i^-  elxhQ  eldevat  uovov^^  u  ye  jm^  koXuv  elxdc  rd 

veaiv  Cunrep  rcvdc  KTjpa^  dpenofievot,  rifv  di^eo-  &vayKuiov  wf   raic  fj£v  av^ptmoi^  6pfw^ 

Tffra  fihv  tK  r^f  lovdcuKjf^  padujvpyiac^  ^avAov  nepl   tuv   toiovtuv   eUd^eiVj   bmnraxr&aL  Sk 

6t   Kcu  kirtatfTvpfievav  ^iov  ^k  r^f  nap' ^fuv  ahrd  roOf  ^eov^  dvayKij.    Ep.  63.  p.  131. 

Qodvfuac  KOI  x^>^<^^'orrfTO(.    L.  c.  1.  II.  f  43.  Yet  he  knew  of  nothing  else  to  say  to  one 

Nvv  dk  i'fuv  avfi^ijiriKEv  uairrp  Tcug  (SSeXXtuCy  who  wanted  to  be  consoled  for  the  early 

rd  x^lpi-f^ov  IXJceiv  alfia  hreWev,  a^lvcu  dk  rd  death  of  his  wife,  than  that  he  must  resi^ 

Ko&apSrEpav.     L.  c.  1.  VI.  f  202.  himself  to  a  necessity  inseparable  from  ue 

•  Tov  ijfov  i^napxovToq  aXdiov^  koI  irpoaray'  condition  of  htunan  nature.    Ep.  37. 
fiara  Toiavra  elvai  npomjiui.     Towvra  (te  ^-  *  Ep.  63. 

TO,  iyrtM  ^<TC£c  tlal  ruv  bvruv^  ^  r^  ^»<t«  tuv  ^  ^eOya  t^  Koevorofuav  iv  hnaai  /i^,  i>f 

ivTuv  6fio?joyvvfiev(L    Ilwf  ydp  dv  ^  ^at£  rCt  hroc  elndv,  I6i^  <K  h  roic  npdc  rod^  ^Jfodf, 

irpooTuyiiara  ftaxoiTO  tov  -dnv ;  mjc  ^  &v  olofitvog  XP^^  ^  irarpiovc  i^  &PXVC  ^^or- 

l^cj  itiTrroi  TTfc  6fiokoyiac ;     Cynll.  L  IV.  f.  Te<rd<u  voftovc^  oOf  &n  jikv  hdoaav  ol  ^eolj  ^ap» 

143.  vdv,  ob  ydp  ^(nxv  ohru  xoAo^,  ira^  dvdpdwy^ 

*  Ilet&o/ie^  6k  TUV  fgtv  ia^pCmuv  oMevl^  iir%£tc  ytvofmw,    Sp.  68. 
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eui  every  man,  at  any  timei  be  a  partakerof  iL  Heooe  the  conmumieatka 
of  the  spirit  has  ceased  with  the  Jews,  and  eTen  amoog  the  Egyptians  it 
has  not  been  oontinaed  down  to  the  present  tinwi.  The  apontaneoos 
oracles  themselves  seem  to  give  wscy  to  the  changing  perioda  of  time*"^ 
Hence  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  in  place  of  these  by-gone  sapematozd 
commnnioations  of  the  gods,  had  come  in  the  continqoaa  intermedialka 
of  the  fellowship  with* them  by  means  of  the  lioly  arts;  as  he  says  neit 
after  the  words  before  cited:  ''  Our  fiuher  Zeos,  the  lover  of  mankind,  ha% 
in  order  that  we  might  not  be  whoUv  deprived  of  the  fellowship  with  the 
gods,  given  us  those  holy  arts,  (as  for  eauunple  the  anspid,  horaqnoBi) 
which  furnishes  us  with  such  sufficient  help  for  our  needs."  '  Fiiithermoi% 
he  looked  upon  the  healing  art,  coming  ttom  the  appearance  of  lg«<*n^|aTn^ 
as  an  abiding  afier-iniluence  of  the  revelation  of  the  gods,  and  that  this  god  ' 
every  where  reveab  himself  for  the  core  of  diseases,  bodily  and  mental  :^— 
referring  to  those  incubations  to  which  so  many  cures  were  ascribed  in 
the  first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  affirms,  that  £8cnla{UQS 
had  often  cured  him  (Julian  himself)  by  remedies  suggested  to  him  ia 
dreams.^ 

Julian,  thus  contemplating  histoiy  with  hood-winked  eye,  coold  see  ia 
the  old  Hellenioo-Roman  religion  something  indestructibly  divine,  and 
believe  that  in  renouncing  it,  the  Roman  world  was  rapidly  passing  to  bar- 
barism and  ruin.  In  Christianity,  he  could  see  nought  else  than  a  work  of 
man,  which  was  indebted  for  its  extensive  spread  to  sundry  cunning  arti- 
fices ;  while  the  decline  of  the  old  religion  and  manners,  for  which  the 
Christians  were  chargeable,  promoted  the  extension  of  their  ftuth;  — 
ignorance  and  credulity  opening  the  way  for  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  work  against  Christiaipty,  which  he  wrote,  as  he  avows, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  world  an  account  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  renounce  Christianity,  he  observes :  ^  Christianity  is  a  fig- 
ment, put  together  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  in  which  there  is  no  particle 
of  the  godlike,  but  which  has  merely  taken  advantage  of  human  folly,  and 
the  pTx>pen8ity  to  what  is  marvellous  and  wonderful,  to  procure  credence 
for  its  pretensions."  '  And  so  he  might  suppose  that  he  was  himself  des- 
tined by  the  gods,  by  restoring  the  old  religion  and  suppressing  the  nev, 
which  had  been  raised  to  eminence  only  by  human  caprice,  to  save  the 
Boman  state  from  ruin. 

P*  89,  called  Philopatris.']  Many  things  are  to  be  found  in  this  dia- 
logue, hardly  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
times  of  Julian.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  sets  up  Paganism  and  Cbria- 
tianity  alike,  as  objects  of  ridicule.  A  certain  species  of  deism  seems  to 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  work.  But  the  Pagans  of  thb  period  were 
for  the  most  part  zealous  adherents  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  gods ;  sod  a 

^Tbydp  kK  ^edv  elc  ivdp&imv^  ^^ucyoB-  «  Cyrill.  L  VI.  f.  500 

fitvw  irvtvfM,  enavioKtc  uiv  koI  kv  6^yoic  •  'larpudjv  r^  i^  'Ao'tJumiov,  oi  mimtw 

yivtroL    Kaio(rreiravTa<n>df>aro{frovueTaa'  yiK  ecrr*  TCpTjarrifua^  d    A'dGHytv  hmv  6  W 

X^v  p^iSwv,  oh-e  h  navrl  Kcup^,    Tavrjf  toi  furaXayxovetv    doTvejcwr      'Eii^  Jwv  laoa^ 

Koi  Td  Trap'  E^fxiUMC  hriTurrtv,  oIkow  ob6k  na^uKi^  AaiOjynedf   Ktifivmrra,  ifKoropevooC 


ftap*  Atywrrioic  cif  twto  aCJ^oL    ^mverai    fapfiOKa,     L.  c.  L  VII  f  235 
AKoiHi  aivo^  XPn<yrnfm  imc  rCn^jP^vi^     A?^f^  ^^(>C»nul  i-Trd  iu^^ri-^  - 


Up£nfrtxyu^Wic^wM^x:iSQTdcxp^  -^  ioc.     CynlL  lib.  L  f.  39 
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production  of  this  sort  seems  not  to  answer  to  their  way  of  thinking.  But 
even  were  we  disposed  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  dialogue  waa 
given  to  none  of  the  commonly  prevailing  theories,  but  had  constructed  a 
peculiar  theory  of  his  own,  yet  there  still  remain  many  other  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  dialogue  was  composed  in  the  times  of 
Julian,  or,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  pastor  M.  Ehemann,  (in  the 
Studien  der  evangelischen  Geistlichkeit  "Wtirtembergs,  Bd.  XI.  Heft  2,  J. 
1839,)  in  the  times  of  the  emperor  Valens.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such 
a  promise  as  that  Egypt  should  be  subjugated  ?  It  could  not  be  set  forth 
as  a  promise  for  the  future  under  any  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  down  to 
the  time  when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  It  was  then 
only  that  the  recovery  of  this  country  could  be  reckoned  among  the  hap- 
piest prospects  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  also  be  questioned,  whether 
the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  in  §  12,  does 
not  betray  an  author  who  wrote  after  the  second  ecumenical  council.  And 
if  a  good  deal  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  writings  of  Leo  the  deacon, 
from  which  the  allusions  in  the  dialogue  may  be  most  easily  explained,  the 
opinion  which  was  first  broached  by  the  lamented  Niebuhr,  and  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Hase,  in  the  edition  of  the  Script  Byz.  T.  XL, 
deserves  a  more  careful  examination. 

P.  104,  these  hotttle  machinations,']  An  insulated  narrative^  has  come  . 
down  to'our  times,  from  which  we  learn  how  mightily  Christianity  wrought 
in  Persia  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century.  Under  the  reign 
of  Hormisdas  IL,  (from  the  year  301  to  308,^)  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Magians,  named  Mobed,  a  man  who  stood  in  the  highest  veneration,'  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  wrote  a  work  against  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
and  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  work,  widely  disseminated 
in  Persia,  seems  to  have  accomplished  much  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  put  him  down  by  disputation,  he  was  stoned 
to  death.  The  Armenian  bishops,  in  their  reply  to  the  proclamation  of 
Mihr-Nerseh,  allege  that  any  one  might  learn  what  Christianity  was  from 
the  writings  of  this  Mobed.* 

P.  105,  everything  that  transpired  in  the  East,"]  Yet  the  persecution 
certainly  did  not  arise  in  the  first  place  out  of  mere  political  interests  ;  bat 
religious  fanaticism  and  the  influence  of  the  Magians  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  excite  it.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  honored  and  learned 
of  that  body,  Mobed,  had  embraced  Christianity.  The  multiplication  of 
splendid  churches  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Magians;  and  they 
declared  that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  rather  than  suffer  Christianity 
utterly  to  suppress  the  worship  of  Ormuzd.' 

P.  106,  and  thereby  punished  menJ]  Such  a  doctrine  seemed  to  the 
Persians,  a  confounding  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.     It  seemed  ascribing  to 

^  We  are  indebted  for  this  acoonnt  to  the        ^  See  Nenmann's  English  translation  of 

history  of  the  religions  wars  in  Armenia,  Elisseos,  p.  14;  Italian  translation,  p.  38. 
very  recently  pnbl^hed,  and  written  by  the        ^  A  remarkable  expression  of  this  kind  it 

Armenian  bisnop  Elisseus.  ascribed  to  king  Jezdegerdcs  11.  in  the  his- 

^  Unless  we  are  to  understand  Hormisdas  torical  work  of  Elisaeas,  (p.  SO,  1.  c. :)  I  hare 

I.  who  reigned  from  272  to  273.  heard  from  my  ancestors,  that  when,  in  the 

■  According  to  the  version  of  Nenmann :  times  of  Sapor  II.  this  doctrine  was  propa- 

Whom  you  held  to  be  something  more  than  gated  through  the  whole  empire,  the  teach- 

a  man.    According  to  the  Italian  translation  ers  of  our  faith  prevailed  on  the  king  to 

of  Cappelletti,  Venezia,  1 840,  the  comma-  issne  a  severe  edict  for  the  suppression  of 

nication  of  which  I  owe  to  my  friend  and  Christianity,  that  the  faith  of  the  Mftgi*nf 

eolleague  Fetermann :  **  Che  voi  repntavate  might  not  utterly  perish, 
pia  sublime  dell*  amana  nataim." 
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God  what  could  be  raid  of  no  one  Imt  AhrinMin.  ^  Soch  farj— -raji  th* 
edict  cited  in  the  text  —  never  got  poncagioo  of  an/  mao  against  hit 
fellows ;  how  mach  less  ooald  it  exist  in  God  against  man.  The  man  who 
uses  sach  langDage,  is  deaf  and  blind,  ^  deouTed  hj  that  aerpent,  the 
deriL" 

Same  page,  106,  wer€  ohfecti  of  wonhip  wiih  tki$  P€r9ian»,'\  Thus  the 
Persian  king  said  to  the  Christians  in  Aimenia :  **  I  have  Bwom  bj  the 
sun,  the  great  god,  whose  beams  enlighten  the  whole  world,  and  whose 
warmth  gives  life  to  all  creatures,  that  if,  at  his  wonderful  appearance  in 
the  morning,  every  knee  does  not  bow  in  worship  before  him  and  acknowl- 
edge him  as  god,  I  will  abandon  you  to  every  species  of  persecotion.'*  ^ 

P.  107,  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all  tkins^.j  The  ^irit  of  Oriental  des- 
potism among  the  Persians,  as  elsewhere,  required  that  the  subject  should 
have  no  other  religion  than  his  king  had.  Accordingly,  in  the  proclama- 
tion so  oflen  cited,  we  find  it  said  :  ^  Know,  that  ye  are  bound  to  adopt  the 
faith  of  your  sovereign  ;  es[)ecially,  as  we  have  to  give  an  account  of  yoa 
to  God." 

P.  110,  h€ul  permission  to  leave  the  eourUryJ]  Kmg  Sapor  was  at  length 
forced  to  see  himself,  that  by  the  violence  which  he  employed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Christianity,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  ;  and  th^  unhappy 
issue  of  all  his  sanguinary  edicts  induced  him  to  g^rant  a  general  tolerance 
to  all  religious  denominations  in  Persia.  In  the  history  of  the  religions 
wars,  written  by  the  Armenian  bishop  Elisseus,  the  Persian  king,  Jezde- 
gerdes  II.,  gives  a  report  of  the  end  of  this  persecution,  which,  although  it 
cannot  have  been  expressed  in  these  terms  by  the  prince  himself^  is  yet 
worthy  of  notice,  and  may  contain  some  truth.  ^  When  the  King  (Sapor 
II.)  had  shut  up  all  the  churches  throughout  Persia,  the  Christians  next 
converted  every  house  into  a  church,  and  performed  their  religious  lites  in 
every  place ;  nay,  they  even  supposed  themselves  to  be  temples,  and  re- 
garded themselves  a^  more  and  better  than  mere  eartldy  creatures.  Tbey 
endured  the  severest  persecutions,  nor  did  their  necks  grow  weary.  Their 
goods  were  plundered,  but  still  there  were  always  more  to  plunder.  The 
king  was  greatly  incensed,  and  the  executioners  in  despair ;  but  the  Chris- 
tians were  full  of  joy,  bore  all  their  suflerings  with  equanimity,  and  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.  When  the  king  saw  thai 
they  mocked  at  death,  and  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  other  than  a  way  to 
tlieir  heavenly  home,  he  commanded  all  the  Magians  and  Mobed  to  disturb 
no  man,  but  to  suffer  each  to  follow  without  fear  his  own  faith."  * 

P.  113,  he  desired  mi  inten-iew  with  the  bishop.^  The  first  years  only 
of  the  reign  of  Varanes  were  so  unfavorable  to  the  Christians.  At  a  Liter 
period  —  and  the  noble  conduct  of  this  bishop,  Acacius,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  change  —  he  became  their  friend.  He  declared 
Christianity  to  be  next  after  the  doctrine  of  Ormuzd,  better  than  all  other 
religions.  He  showed  great  respect  for  the  bishops.  But  the  successor  of 
Varanes,  Jezdegcjrdes  II.,  was  again  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Christians. 

P.  114,  they  preferred  to  die  as  martyrs  rather  than  to  deny  their  faith.^ 
Their  manifesto  concluded  with  the  following  declaration :  **  From  this 
faith,  no  power,  no  angel  nor  man  can  remove  us  ;  —  no  fire,  no  sword,  no 
death  in  the  waves  of  the  seji,  no  violence  of  tortures,  whatever  they  may 
be.     Decide  as  you  plea^ie,  provided  you  do  but  leave  us  our  faith,  we  will 

1  See  EViswatf  ^A^vorj  <a^  \\v^  Armenian        '  See  flic  work  so  often  died  aboTe,p90. 
reli^us  ware,lTaa&\a\ft&\»3  ^«<ai&»xi\ixi^.%k'^    v^^  ^hfi  following. 
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seek  bere  below  for  no  other  lord  but  you ;  as  we  will  have  in  beaven  na 
other  God  than  Jesas  Christ,  for  there  is  no  other  God  besides  bim.  But 
if  yoa  would  rather  hear  something  else  from  us  than  this  great  witness^ 
then  learn  our  determination.  Our  bodies  are  in  your  power ;  do  with 
^em  according  to  your  good  pleasure.  In  your  power  is  the  rack,  in  ours 
is  patience.  You  possess  the  sword,  we  have  nedLS  to  offer  you.  We  are 
no  better  than  our  fathers,  who  gave  up  property  and  life  for  the  sake  of 
^e  faith.  Propose  to  us,  then,  no  further  questions  on  these  matters ;  for 
our  faith  comes  not  from  inen.  We  are  not  to  be  taught  like  childrea* 
We  are  united  inseparably  with  God,  from  whom  nothing,  either  present, 
or  in  the  future,  or  in  all  eternity,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us."  ^ 

Same  page,  114,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  in  their  deniaL]  It  is 
true,  that  many  of  the  nobles,  on  this  occasion,  were  induced  to  deny :  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  extirpate  Christianity  by  force,  and  to  in* 
troduce  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  stirred  up  a  universal  movement  among 
the  people,  and  a  religious  war.  And  this  happened  repeatedly.  Some 
were  betrayed  into  denial  of  the  faith  and  treason  to  their  country.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  shown  also  a  zeal  for  the  faith  which  sacri* 
ficed  all  things  and  was  ready  to  suffer  all  things  for  the  holy  cause,  and 
a  heroic  courage  in  contending  for  the  highest  good.^ 

P.  117.  IndicopUustes.^  The  Persian  church  then  seems  to  have 
been  active  in  promoting  the  extension  of  Christianity.  Their  commercial 
relations,  and  even  the  persecutions  they  endured,  which  led  Christians  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries,  might  be  the  occasion  of  this.  We  find  it 
stated,  that  as  early  as  the  jfourth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Sapor  II., 
Christianity  had  been  diffused  by  the  churches,  which  were  so  flourishing 
in  this  country  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution,  to  the  Eastern 
countries  lying  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  thence  south,  even  to  East  India.* 
Here  conclude  the  accounts  which  Cosmas  gives  respecting  the  Christians 
in  India. 

P.  117,  where  there  was  a  Persian  bishop.']  From  the  accounts  of  Cos- 
mas, it  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  Christianity  was  spread  among 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

P.  125,  bishop  of  the  Goths."]     Ulphilas  was  bom  A.  D.  818,^  and  prob- 

1  History  of  the  religions  wan,  by  the  the  life  and  labors  of  Ulphilas,  by  one  of 

bishop  Elisiens,  p.  20.  his  disciples,  the  bishop  Anxentins  of  Do- 

'Memoires  sar  I'Arm^nie,  T.  I.  p.  323.  rostoras,  (Silistria.)    This  piece,  edited  by 

Clomp,  also  the  work  of  Elisseos.  Professor  Waitz,  from  a  rarisian  manu- 

'  See  Elissens,  1.  c.  p.  30.    According  to  script,  has  first  made  it  possible  to  clear  up 

Kenmann^s  translation:  This  doctrine  be-  the  chronological  confusion,  and  to'  throw 

gan  to  spread  through  the  land  and  thence  more  light  on  this  obscure  subject ;  and  the 

to  the  countries  towards  the  East :  it  came  editor  himself  has  already  made  good  use 

into  the  land  of  the  Kushanians,  and  thence  of  it  for  this  purpose.    This  fragment  must 

it  spread  itself  South,  even  unto  the  Indies,  henceforth  be  the  basis  of  all  future  inoui* 

Keumann  explains  the  name  KuRhanians  ries  into  the  present  subject    Ueber  Iiebea 

as  belonging  to  a  people  in  the  neighborhood  und  die  Lehre  des  Ulphila.    Bruchstiicke 

of  the  Caspian  sea.    According  to  the  Ital-  eines  nngedructen  Werkes  aus  dem  Ende  dea 

ian  translation :  Sino  al  pssse  dci  Tartan  e  vierten  Jahrhnnderts.    Heransgegeben  und 

di  Hi  si  estese  alle  parti  meridional!  sino  eriautert  ron  Seorg  Waits.    Hanover,  1840. 

alle  Indie.    A  remarkable  testimony  con-  Now  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  this  work, 

ceming  the  route   by  which  Christianity  that  Ulphilas  entered  the  episcopal  office  in 

spread  from  Persia  to  the  East  Indies.  his  thirtieth  year,  and  having  administered 

^  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Waitz,  in  that  office  forty  years,  died  in  3S8,  when  th« 

Kiel,  for  the  publication  of  a  very  important  law  cited  in  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  X  VI.  Tit  IV. 

frMnnent  from  a  polemical  tract,  composed,  1.  2,  was  enacted,  (see  the  work  above  men- 

as  n  should  seem,  by  the  Arian  bishop  Max-  tioned,  p.  21,  23,)  it  follows,  that  he  was 

fanin,  in  whidi  it  to  be  foond  an  essay  on  born  in  the  year  aia. 
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ably  educated  in  Christianitjr.  He  adminifltered  the  office  of  diarch-reader 
in  the  little  communitj  which  had  already  been  formed  among  his  peoplci 
till  he  was  oonsecrated  as  a  bishop  in  the  year  848.  And  he  laboared  partly 
for  the  further  extension  of  Christian!^,  and  partly  for  the  promotion  cf 
Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  life  among  those  who,  being  until  now 
destitute  of  teachers,  had  but  a  veiy  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Christianity.^ 

Christianity  having,  through  the  sealons  efforts  of  Ulphilas,  fbond  a 
wide  door  of  entrance  among  the  Groths,  the  fuiy  of  the  Pagans  was  ex* 
eited  against  it  the  more ;  and  perhaps  the  ruler  of  the  Goths,  who  is 
called  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity  in  this  period,  was  the  same  Ath* 
anaric  *  who  still  later  appears  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.*  The 
persecution  proves  how  deeply  Christianity  had  struck  root  in  the  hearts 
of  this  people,  for  multitudes  of  men  and  women  suffered  as  martyrs  ;^  so 
that,  as  the  bishop  Auxentius,  who  reports  this  fact,  expresses  it,  the  per- 
secutors themselves  were  abashed,  while  those  who  suffered  the  persecu- 
tion obtained  the  crown.*  By  reason  of  this  persecution,  Ulphilas,  having 
now  administered  his  episcopal  office  seven  years,  was  induced,  with  a 
large  number  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  year  355,  to  cross  over  the  Danube 
and  seek  after  a  place  of  refuge  within  the  Roman  empire.^ 

By  the  negotiations  of  Uiphilas,  for  whom  the  emperor  Constantius 
entertained  a  high  respect,  pUices  for  settlement  were  provided  for  these 
Goths  in  Mcesia.  Men  were  fond  of  comparing  Uiphilas  with  Moses, 
nnce,  under  his  guidance,  the  Groths  had  accomplished  this  exodus  from 
the  midst  of  heathens,  and  delivered  from  the  wrath  of  that  other  Fliaraoh, 
Athanaric,  had  been  conducted  to  a  land  where  they  could  enjoy  their 
religion  securely  and  without  disturbance.'     By  this  successful  enterprize, 

1  The  following    is  Raid  respecting  his  from  tlie  fact  that  he  is  styled  by  Aaxentios, 

appointment  as  bishop,  by  Auxentius,  in  the  in   the   tract   of  Maxiniin,  (p.' 21).)  "judex 

tract  of  Maximin.  p.  20:  Hie,  Dei  provi-  Gothorunr,"  and   Themisiius   says  of  the 

dentia  et  Christi  mwcricordia,   pn)pter  mul-  Gothic  prince  (Athanaric)  with  whom  Va- 

toram  salntcm  in  gentc  Gothorum,  de  Ice-  lens  had  a  war,  (dc  i>ace,  p.  160:)  Tr;v  uiv 

tore  tri^inta  annorum  episcopus  est  ordina-  tw'  fiaauJu^    irruiTfjuai'   uiTn^ioi^  r^v  rm 

tns,  ut  non  solum  essct  hu?res  Dei  et  co-  diKoaTov  dc  a/uT^, 

haeres   Christi,  sed   et  in  hoc  per  ^^cratiam  *  Socrates,  I.  IV.  c.  33. 

Christi  imitor  Christi  et  sanctorum  ejus;  ut  *  On  this  point,  says  Auxentins,  (1.  c,  p. 

queniadmodum  sanctus  David  triginta  an-  20:)  Ubi  et  ex  invidia  et  o^»erati(tne  inimici 

norum   rex  et  propheta  est  con^>titutus,  ut  tunc  ab  irrelijnoso  et  sacrilcj;o  judice  Gotho- 

regcret  et  doceret  ))opnlum  Dei  el  tilios  Is-  rum  tyrannico  terrore  in  barbarieo  C'hristia- 

rael,  ita  et  istc  beatus  tanquam  propheta  est  norum  persecutio  est  excitata,  ut  Siiianas, 

inanifeMtatus  et  sacerdos  Christi  ordinatus,  qui   male  facerc   cupiebal,   nolens    faceret 

nt  reperet  et  corrigeret  et  doceret  et  fedirica-  bene,  ut  qnos   desideralmt  pra^varicatores 

ret  j!:entem  Gothorum,  quod  et  Deo  volente  facerc,  et  desortores,  Christo  opitulanic  ct 

et  Christo  auxiliante  \yev  ministcrium  ejus  propugnanle,fierent  martyres8elconfc>sores. 

admimbiliter  est  ailimpletum;  et  sicuti  Jo-  '  Ut  persecutor  confunderciur,  et  (juiper- 

seph  in  ^pr>'pto  tri|:inta  annorum  est  mani-  secntionem    patiebantur.  coronarentur;  at 

festatus,etquemadmodumDominusetDeu8  hie  qui  tentabat  vincere,  victus  embesceret, 

Doster  Jesus  Christus,  filius  Dei,  trig:inta  an-  et  qui  tentabantar,  victores  ^audeivni. 

norum   secundum    camem    constitnttis    et  *  The  words  of   Auxentius  (I.  c.)  are: 

beptizatus,  coepit  cvangelium  praedicaro  et  Ubi  et  post  mnltorum  serv'onim  et  ancilla- 

onimas  homiuum  pascere ;  ita  et  iste  sanctnSf  ram   Christi  ploriosum  martyrium,  immi- 

ipsi us  Christi  dispositione  etordinatione.  et  nente  vchemenier  ipsa  persccutione,  com- 

in  fame  et  in  penuria  prsedicationis  indilfer-  pletis  septem  annis  tantummodo  in  epi»co> 

enter  atrentera  ipsam    gentem   Gothonim,  natu,  cum  grandi   populo  confessorum  de 

tecundum  evangclieam  et  apostolicam  et  barbarieo  pulsus  in  solo  Romanic  a  Coo- 

propheticam  regulam  emendiivit  et  >i%'ere  ttantio  principe  bonorifice  est  susccptus. 

docuit,  et  Cliristianos  vere  Christiauos  esse  ^  Phiiostorgius,  who  reports  after  a  man* 

manifcstav'it  el  mu\\ip\vc&v\\.  ner   which   accords    with   Auxentius  thi< 

'  This  we  ma^f  VnSei,  wi2t2cL  ^^t^'^i^x&v  toSi^jnSMsa^sf  Uia  Goths  nnder  the  gnidaaos 


he  could  not  £eu1  to  have  won  upon  the  confidence  of  hiB  people.  He 
preached  with  great  fervor ;  and  to  this  end,  had  made  himself  master  oC 
the  Grothic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.^  In  this  first  bishop  from  tha 
midst  of  the  Grerman  race,  we  see  thus  early  a  representative  oi  that  teiH 
dency,  which  is  said  always  to  have  distinguished  the  Grerman  people,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  development  of  the 
church  was  brought  about  —  love  for  the  sacred  scriptures,  leading  to  the 
effort  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  people.  To  this  end,  he  invented  for  the 
Groths  an  alphabet,  and  made  use  of  it  to  give  them  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  theological  and 
devotional  tracts  in  all  the  three  languages  above  mentioned.' 

It  is  unknown  whether  all  the  Christians  among  the  Gk>th8  emigrated 
with  Ulphilas,  or  whether  many  still  remained  behind,  and  continued  to 
labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  seed  sown  by  him  produced  sm 
afler-harvest  in  various  ways ;  but  Christianity  was  also  introduced  among 
the  Goths  from  other  quarters,  as  indeed  it  might  have  been  by  thoea 
bishops  who  resided  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Oiift 
of  these,  Ascholius,  bbhop  of  Thessalonica,  we  find  aflerwards  in  intimatet 
correspondence  with  the  church  among  the  Groths  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
empire  of  the  Romans.  But  the  fresh  spread  of  Christianity  provoked 
once  mare  a  violent  persecution  from  its  old  enemy,  Athanario.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  370,  and  onward.  Among  the  Grothic  Christians  of  thiar 
time,  we  find  men  possessed  of  an  ardent  seal,  which  led  many  of  them  tor 
encounter  martyrdom.  Distinguished  among  these  was  Sabas,  of  whoeep 
history  we  have  a  very  particular  account  from  the  church  to  which  ha* 
belonged.  This  report  is,  moreover,  an  important  one,  as  it  gives  a  verj. 
precise  statement  of  the  character  of  the  persecution  against  the  Christiana 
among  the  Groths.  It  is  plain  from  this  narrative,  that  it  was  not  so  much* 
the  people  who  were  inflamed  with  fanaticism  against  Christianity,  as  the 
prince  and  chief  men,  who,  influenced  perhaps  by  political  rather  than, 
religious  motives,  were  seeking  to  suppress  a  foreign  religion. 

Sabas  was  a  pious  layman,  of  Grothic  descent,  who,  from  his  early  child*' 
hood,  seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  before  him  than  to  be  a  devout- 
Christian.  He  got  himself  enrolled  among  the  regularly-appointed  church* 
singers,  and  in  this  vocation  discharged  his  duty  with  great  diligence  and* 
care«  He  led  a  rigidly  abstemious  life ;  he  was  a  bold  and  decided  witness 
for  the  truth  and  against  idolatry,  but  without  unnecessarily  obtruding  him* 
self  into  notice.  His  zeal  for  the  faith  had  already  exposed  him  to  maoj 
dangers.  When  the  chief  men  among  the  Goths  first  began  to  persecnte: 
Christianity,  they  commanded  the  Christians,  as  had  been  done  in  the  first* 
centuries,  to  prove  their  abjuration  of  the  faith  by  partaking  of  the  meal' 

• 

of  UlphiUs,  is  right  wben  he  asserts  that  de   bArberico   liberavit,  et  per  Danahinnr^ 

tiiis  expedition  did  not  take  place,  as  other  transire  fecit,  et  in  montibns,  seevndnro  saae«* 

writers  asserted,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  bnt  tomin  imitationem,  sibi  serrire  decrevit. 

places  it  too  early,  vis.,  under  the  reign  of  ^  As  Anxentins  says  -.X^necam  et  Lati- 

Constantine.    It  mast  have  been  not  Con*  nam  et  Gothicam  lingnara  sineintermissiona' 

stantine  bat  Constantias,  who  is  said  to  inimaetsolaecclcariaCluristipMsdicavit^     » 

hare  called  Ulphilas,  "  the  Moaes  of  onr  ^  As  Anxentios  says :  Qui  et  ipsia  tribva* 

time,"  {6  i^*  wuv  Hcmj^t.)    This  title  is  lingnis  plnres  tractatos  et  ronltas  interpreta» 

also  ffiren  to  Ulphilas  by  Anxentins,  I  c. :  tiones,  volentibns  ad  ntilitatem  et  sMificih' 

Biena  Dens  per  Moeen  de  potentia  et  vio-  tionem,  sibi  ad  ncernan  menioriam  et  niei«^ 

tontia  Pharaonia  et  uGgyptionnn  popakm  cedem,  post  se  dereUcjfnit    He  may  ptxhmf0 

sanm  liberavit  etrobnim  mare  taansirefiMat,  here  have  had  in  his  mind  tike  Gothic 

eliibi  seryire  proridit, itaet per ssspe  dictnm  latioQ  of  the  bible  above  mentieowi 
Beai  eonftHom  laactt  0m  sal  imoMltl 
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ofibred  in  sacrifice!.  Now,  the  Pagans  of  the  village  where  Sabas  Itred, 
were  for  resorting  to  an  artifice,  in  order  to  deodte  the  Pagan  aatboritiet 
and  save  the  Christians,  who  were  their  neighbors.  Instead  of  meat  which 
had  been  actually  offered  in  sacrifice,  they  proposed  to  set  before  them,  on 
the  day  of  trial,  other  meat,  which  they  pretended  was  sach,  of  which  the 
Christians  might  partake  without  scrapie,  while  the  magistrates  supposed 
the  terms  of  the  law  had  been  complied  with.  Bat  Sabas  could  not  con- 
tent to  this  deception,  and  pointed  oot  the  wrong  of  it  to  his  fellow- 
believere.  The  Pagans,  therefore,  drove  him  from  the  village,  when  they 
found  their  trick  had  been  frustrated  by  his  means :  but  after  a  time  they 
ncalled  him. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  Pagan  magistrate  directed  another  similar 
azaraination  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  were  no  apostates  from  the  old  popular  religion.  On  thid 
occasion,  certain  persons  presented  themselves  with  offerings,  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  take  oath  before  the  magistrate  who  managed  the  trial, 
that  there  were  no  Christians  in  their  village.  But  Sabas  came  forward 
and  said  openly,  **  So  far  as  it  concerns  myself,  let  no  one  swear,  for  I  am 
a  Christian.*'  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  had  removed 
the  Christians  from  their  houses  to  a  place  of  concealment,  declared  on 
their  oath,  that  ^  there  was  but  one  Christian  in  the  village."  The  person 
who  conducted  the  examination,  caused  Sabas  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly,  and  asked  the  by-standers  whether  he  owned  any  property. 
Being  assured  that  he  owned  nothing  but  what  was  on  his  back,  the  Pagan 
contemptuously  exclaimed,  **  Such  a  fellow  can  do  neither  good  nor  hurt," 
and  ordered  him  to  be  cast  out. 

It  must  have  become  very  evident,  that  by  such  repeated  examinations, 
the  object  had  in  view,  which  was  to  extirpate  Christianity,  could  not  be 
accomj)lished ;  and  the  less  so  as  the  Pagan  people,  instead  of  sharing  in 
the  fanaticism  of  their  superiors,  were  quite  willing  to  protect  the  Chris- 
tians. The  persecution  of  course  became  more  violent  when  this  was 
remarked.  Soon  after  the  Christian  community  of  the  village  had  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  Easter,  Athanaric  himself  fell  upon  the  place  with 
a  troop  of  armed  men.  The  village  preacher  and  Sabas  were  seized  in 
the  tents  where  they  slept,  bound  in  chains  and  carried  off",  suffering  much 
ill  treatment  on  the  way.  Tlie  faith  of  Sabas,  which  triumphed  over  all  his 
Bufferings,  irritated  the  fury  of  his  persecutors.  By  the  strength  of  his  faith, 
which  imparted  even  to  his  body  an  unusual  power  of  endurance,  enabling 
him  to  suffer  without  sinking,  he  went  firmly  through  the  whole,  and 
nothing  could  disturb  his  cheerfulness.  During  great  part  of  the  night  he 
was  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  torture,  till  at  length  his  tormentors 
fell  asleep  and  left  him  bound  upon  the  ground.  A  woman  of  the  house, 
who  arose  in  the  night  to  make  bread  for  the  family,  took  pity  on  him  and 
released  him  from  his  chains.  He  fearlessly  remained  on  the  spot,  and 
assisted  the  woman  in  her  ifrork.  The  next  morning,  when  Athanaric 
heard  of  this,  he  caused  him  to  be  bound  again,  and  hung  to  a  beam  of  the 
house.  Then  came  certain  persons  in  the  name  of  Athanaric,  and  placing 
meat  from  the  sacrifices  before  the  priest  and  Sabas,  told  them  to  eat  it 
and  save  their  lives.  Said  the  priest:  "We  are  forbidden  to  partake  of  such 
meat  Tell  Athanaric  he  may  order  us  to  be  crucified,  or  to  die  in  what- 
ever way  he  pleases.'*  But  Sabas,  whose  pious  feelings  were  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  passionate  excitement,  asked:  "From  whom  comes  this 
message  ?  **  And  V>e\n^  XxAd^  ^  Yx^m  ^mc  lord  Athanaric ;  **  he  exclaimed, 
^  There  ia  but  oue  ll^td^^^^  Cjc^  Ssi'^»w«^\\iQ^i  l^i&aoaxlc  ia  a  godIe« 
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man,  and  under  the  cone  of  God, — and  this  food,  like  Athanaiic  who  MDds 
it  to  us,  is  unclean."  One  of  Athanaric's  people,  incensed  at  these  words, 
struck  him  with  a  dub  so  severely  on  the  breast  that  the  beholders  sup- 
posed the  stroke  would  be  fataL  But  he  uttered  no  word  of  pain,  and  to 
the  smiter  he  said  triumphantly :  ^  Believe  me,  I  felt  it  as  litUe  as  if  you 
had  thrown  upon  me  a  lock  of  wooL"  He  was  now  condemned  to  death  by 
drowning.  During  the  whole  of  the  way,  as  he  was  led  to  the  river  where 
he  was  to  die,  he  praised  God  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  him 
the  privilege  of  dying  as  a  martyr.  Having  arrived  at  the  river,  those  who 
oonducted  him  began  to  consult  with  each  other  about  letting  him  go,  as  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  Athanaric  would  probably  never  find  it  out. 
But  Sabas,  who  already,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  saw  heaven  open  before  him, 
and  wished  not  to  exchange  it  for  the  earth,  said,  "  Why  do  ye  not  execute 
your  orders  ?  I  behold  what  you  cannot  see ;  already  they  wait  in  glorious 
apparel,  who  are  come  to  take  me  hence."  And  while  he  was  shouting 
praise  and  giving  thanks  to  Grod,  with  his  neck  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  water.  His  body  was  then  drawn  from  the  stream 
and  left  to  lie  on  the  bank.  But  a  Roman  commander  on  the  border,  the 
Dux  Soranus,  caused  the  bones  of  the. martyr  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other 
aide,  and  sent  them  as  precious  relics  to  the  church  of  Cappadocia,  his 
native  province,  in  complkmce  with  the  request  of  his  kinsman,  the  bishop 
Basil,  of  Csesarea.^ 

The  Christian  communities  among  the  Goths  sent,  on  this  occasion,  a 
circular  letter,  embodying  a  report  of  all  these  facts,  to  the  communities  of 
Cappadocia,  and  to  all  the  churches  in  Christendom.  The  letter  began 
with  these  words :  '*  What  was  said  by  the  apostle  Peter,  that  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
him,  has  been  verified  in  a  powerful  manner  also  at  the  present  time ;  for 
we  have  in  proof  of  it  the  life  and  sufiTerings  of  the  blessed  Sabas,  who  k 
a  witness  of  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And  the  letter  con- 
cludes as  follows :  ''  Let  a  solemn  festival  be  held,  then,  on  the  day  in  which 
he  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  mention  it  to  the  more  distant 
brethren,  that  so  in  the  entire  church  a  festival  may  be  observed,  and  the 
Lord,  who  chose  his  servant,  may  be  praised.  Greet  all  the  saints ;  -— 
all  the  persecuted  with  us  greet  you.  Praised  for  ever  be  He,  who  can 
conduct  us  all  by  his  grace  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

The  bones  of  Sabas,  accompanied  with  the  letter  of  the  communities, 
a  letter  also  from  Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  from  the  Dux 
Soranus,'  arrived  in  that  unhappy  season  for  the  churches  of  Cappadocia, 
when  these  communities  were  so  rent  asunder  by  the  disputes  and  schisms 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  Arian  party,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  had 
occasioned.  Basil  of  Csesarea,  comparing  the  then  state  of  the  church 
with  that  of  which  he  was  reminded  by  the  bones  of  the  martyr  and  by  the 
description  of  the  conflicts  endured  by  the  Gothic  Christians,  wrote  to  the 
bishop  Ascholius :  ^  ^  When  we  received  your  letter,  and  read  it  over  and 

1  For  the  oonjeetare  is  probably  not  mn*       *  This  letter,  wfaidi  we  bare  had  oocaskm 

founded,  that  Basil's  ep.  155  was  directed  to  quote  before,  is  printed,  in  the  Qndk 

to  this  Dux  Soranus.    Basil  writes :  KtMc  original  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum,  T.  JL 

6t  icoufoeuQ^   kav  koX  Xei^ava  ftofnvpiiv  rg  mens.  April.    Appendix  f.  967. 
mrpidi  Uirefitl/^,  dicrp  6c  kirwretXn^  ^fiiv,        *  Letter  165  among  those  of  Basil  teems 

6  kxu  dujyftdc  mid  koI  vdv  (it  is  presupposed,  certainl?  much  more  to  have  been  intended 

therefore,  that  this  had  been  the  case  before)  for  this 'Dux,  than  for  the  bishop  AiehoUas 

|n^»rvpac  TV  Knpty.    T.IILb.pi^354,ed.  of  Thessalonica,  to  whom  it  was  addieMsd 

Ptels,  1838.  in  the  snpeacriptfaa.      .  «  Umst  l4C^ 
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over,  we  imagioed  ounelTes  transported  back  to  those  anoenl  daja,  when 
the  churches  of  Grod  prospered,  being  grounded  in  the  faith  and  united 
together  in  love ;  when  harmony  prevuled  as  amoog  the  manifold  members 
of  one  body ;  when  it  was  manifest  who  was  the  persecator  and  who  were 
the  persecuted ;  when  the  churches  attacked  increased  continoallj  in  num- 
bers ;  when  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  only  serred  to  multiply  the  AampJons 
ci  the  faith.  Then  we  Christians  maintained  peace  among  each  other,-— 
that  peace  which  our  Lord  lefl  as  a  legacy,  but  oi  which  at  present  not 
a  single  vestige  remains." 

Ascholius  having  mentioned  in  his  letter  a  certain  Eutyches,  a  Cappi^ 
docian,  who,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  expressions  of  Basil,  had  in  earlier 
times  labored  abundantly  among  the  Goths,^  and  having  spoken  in  praise 
of  their  common  country  Cappadocia,  whence  all  these  blessings  had  oome, 
Basil  replied :  "  By  reminding  us  of  the  past,  you  have  rejoiced  our  heaitSi 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  pained  by  the  signs  which  we  now  see  before 
Qs:  for  no  one  of  us  is  to  be  compared  with  Eutyches.  Indeed,  so  far  are 
we  from  being  in  any  condition  to  lead  barbarians  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of  his  gracious  gifU  to  gentleness  of  manner,  that  by 
the  superabundance  of  our  sins  the  very  civilized  themselves  have  much 
rather  been  made  barbarians."  ^ 

It  is  a  noble  trait  in  the  church-historian  Socrates,  that  he  finds  reas(m, 
notwithstanding  their  want  of  correct  knowledge,  to  respect  the  love  of 
Christ  which  led  the  Arian  Goths  to  encounter  martyrdom,  and  that  he 
acknowledges  them  as  genuine  martyrs.'  Yet  the  fact  which  he  assumes^ 
is  certainly  not  correct  with  regard  to  all  the  martyrs  among  them ;  for, 
although  Arianism  was  propagated  in  the  school  of  LJlphilas,  yet  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  came  also  among  the  Grotlis  from  other  quarters,  by  means 
of  teacliers  sent  from  orthodox  communities;  and  hence  with  them  had  been 
introduced  another  form  of  doctrine  than  the  Arian.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  martyrs  last  named,  as  is  shown  by  the  circular 
letter  of  the  Gothic  Christians  which  we  have  quoted.* 

Ulphilas  himself  labored  as  a  bishop  among  his  people  forty  years.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  brought  with  them  much  that  was  a  source  of  pain 
to  him  ;  when  the  form  of  church  doctrine  to  which  he  was  warmly  opposed, 
the  creed  drawn  up  by  the  council  of  Nice,  became  more  and  more  domi- 
nant even  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  was  favored  by  the  civil  power.  He 
himself  was,  in  the  year  888,  called,  with  other  bishops  agreeing  with  him 
in  doctrine,  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose 
<rf  holding  there  a  new  conference  on  the  matters  in  dispute.  By 
the  ruliFig  doctrinal  party,  however,  this  negociation,  which  indeed  under 
the  existing  circumstances  could  have  done  no  good,*  was  prevented ;  and 
an  imperial  law  was  enacted,  which  forbade  all  new  proceedings  of  this 
sort  with  regard  to  matters  of  controversy.^     Ulphilas  and  those  associated 

1  His  words  are  (^  2. :)  'Enel  H  koI  rov  *  This  may  be  infiernsd  from  the  doxolofrT, 

fuucapiov  uvdpd^  Kvrvxoi'C  eh  f^^f^v  VfMC  in  contradiction  to  Arianism,  with  which  the 

i^ayff.  letter  concladcs:  Ttf)  dk  Svvofiivtft  (God  the 

■  'Oi  ye  ToanvTov  airixofuv  ^af>3apov^  i^rf-  Father)  <Jofa  ktX^  <ri)v  mxtSl  fiovoyev^  [d] 

fupCtatu  T^  dvvafiei  tov  ^rvri'fiatoc  Koi  ry  hf^  tat  iyiift  nvntftarL 

epyei^  Tuv  nap'  avrov  ;t'ap^9uarui',  Crtrre  koI  *  See  onward,  doctrinal  oontroverfiea. 

Toif  vfuput^  tx^vTOf  T^  virep^o}.^  tuv  ofiap'  •  The  law  which,  since   the   time  of  its 

nuv  rifiuv  i^ijypuM^at.    From  which  words,  enactment  is  certain,  affords  an  important 

we  may  infer  what  had  been  done  hy  Enty-  chronological  landmark.    The  law  which  is 

ehes  the  Cappadocian  amonj;  the  Goths.  printed  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Maximin, 

>  His  words  axe AVYV.^^-.^Oi^o^^o.  ^  SS.  Cod.  Theodos.  I XYL  Tit.  I V  1. a 
poi  dcX6n|n  rdv  XpiOTUBNO|iibfv. 
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witli  him,  looked  npon  this  regulation  as  only  a  proof  of  the  want  of  oohfi-' 
dence  of  their  opponents  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  a  token  that 
the  doctrine  which  thej  deemed  to  be  the  truth,  was  to  be  suppressed  bj 
force.^  This  was  the  last  painful  event  which  the  worthy  bishop,  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  in  laboring  for  the  Christian 
education  of  his  people,  experienced.  He  died  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
888,  after  haying  drawn  up  a  statement  of  his  faith  as  a  legacy  for  his  flocky 
and  laid  down,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  a  confession  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached  and  ever  maintained.'  He  left  behind  him  disciples  who 
labored  on  the  foundation  he  had  laid.  One  of  these  was  the  bishop 
Auxentius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  account  of  his  life  from 
which  we  have  so  largely  drawn.  The  latter  says  of  him :  "  The  man^ 
whom  I  cannot  praise  as  he  deserves,  and  of  whom  I  dare  not  be  wholly 
silent,  to  whom  I  am  more  indebted  than  all  others,  as  he  bestowed  more 
pains  on  me  than  on  others;  for  he  took  me  as  his  disciple  from  my 
earliest  years,  when  my  parents  gave  me  to  him,  taught  me  to  study  the 
holy  scriptures,  opened  to  me  the  truth,  and  by  the  mercy  of  Grod  and  the 
grace  of  Christ,  brought  me  up  bodily  and  spiritually  as  his  son  in  the 
faith."  • 

P.  129,  to  the  common  participation  in  the  communion,']  While  The- 
mistins,  taking  his  view  from  the  position  of  the  ancients,  held  the  chasm 
which  separated  the  Groths,  as  barbarians,  from  the  cultivated  Hellenico- 
Boman  world,  to  be  one  grounded  in  an  original  difference  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  never  to  be  filled  up  ;  —  and  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Plato,  applied  what  the  latter  had  said  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
passions  to  reason  in  individuals,  as  in  the  state,  so  to  the  relation  of  the 
nationality  of  the  barbarians  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  *  the 
church-fathers,  on  the  contrary,  point  out  in  what  Christianity  had  already 
begun  to  effect  among  these  tribes,  the  same  power  of  the  gospel  to  trans* 
form  man's  nature,  which  that  gospel  uniformly  carried  along  with  it 
Thus,  Athanasius  testifies,  in  the  passage  before  cited,  where  he  speaks,  in 
connection  with  the  Persians,  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  nations  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean,  the  Goths :  **  Who  could  overthrow,  in  all  these  tribes 
of  men,  the  worship  of  idols,  and  plant  virtue  ?  Who,  except  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  not  only  preached  by  his  disciples,  but  by  his  efficacious 
Influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  induced  them  to  lay  aside  their  rudeness  oi 
manners,  and,  abandoning  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  their  country,  to 
acknowledge  him  ?  Who  is  it,  that  unites  together  in  harmony  those  who 
had  been  used  to  hate  each  other  ?    Who  else  could  effect  this,  but  the 

1  Maximm  says,  (p.  23:)  Praefad  pne-  rentibns  roeis  discipalmn  snscepit,  et  sacFM 

positi  hcBredci,  —  so  appeared  to  be  the  ad-  litcraa  docnit,  et  veriutem  manifestavit,  ol 

nerenu  of  the  Nkene  Homooosion  —  cm-  per  miscricordiam  Dei  et  gratiam  Christ!  et 

nibas  viribas  institemnt,  at  lex  daretar,  qoffi  camaliter  et  spiritaliter  ut  filiam  siiam  lit 

concilituii  prohiberet.  fide  edacavit.    P.  20. 

*  Anxentins  says  of  Ulphilas,  p.  21 :  Qui        *  De  pace,  p.  157 :  Elvai  n  kcH  kv  U&ar^ 

et  in  exitu  sao  usqne  in  ipso  mortis  mo-  pap^apov  ^Xov,  Xlav  a^aSec  fuxl  dvairn^hf^ 

mento  per  testamentum  fidem  saam  scrip-  rbv  dvfiby  Xtyu  kcU  rdc  an2JfOTovg  Imidvfuaf^ 

tam  popalo  sibi  creditb  dercliquit     The  uvruca^fieva  yiv^  iy  Aoywr^,  Kodanep  P«- 

flrst  words  of  this  testament  are :  Ego  Ul-  fiaiotCy  iKtr^at  Koi  Tepfwvoi,    As  reason  if 

fila,  episeopus  et  confessor,  sic  credidi ;  et  in  not  wholly  to  destroy  the  passions  and  de- 

hac  fide  sola  et  rera,  testamentum  facio  ad  sires  implanted  by  nature,  bat  to  bridle 

Dominnm  meum.  them ;  so,  too,  the  barbarian  tribes,  answering 

■  Quern  oondigne  laudare  non  sufficio  eC  to  these  lower  powers  in  relation  to  tM 

penitus  tacere  non  audeo,  cm  plus  omnium  reason  which  is  destined  to  rule,  are  not  to 

ego  sum  debitor,  quantum  et  amplius  in  me  be  destroyed,  but  compelled  to  obedienee. 
Uborarit,  qui  me  a  prima  Mtate  mea  a  pa- 
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beloTed  Son  of  the  Father,  the  commoii  SftTioar  of  all,  Jeras  Christ,  whoM 
love  led  him  to  saffer  eTerjthing  for  us  ?  Tes ;  it  had  been  predicted, 
ayen  from  the  begimiing,  what  empire  of  peaoe  he  was  to  found  — fiir  tha 
holy  scriptures  annoaiice,  (Isaiah  2:  4:)  'Then  thej  ihali  beat  thdr 
awords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  apean  into  pruning4iodL8y  natitti  shall 
not  lifl  up  swoi^  against  nation,  neither  shall  thej  learn  war  way  mora.' 
Nor  is  this  any  longer  incredible ;  fyt  even  now  the  barbarians,  to  whom 
the  rudeness  of  manners  is  innate,  so  long  as  they  still  offer  to  idola,  rage 
against  one  another,  and  cannot  rest  a  moment  easj  without  the  aword;  but 
no  sooner  do  thej  receive  the  doctrine  d  Christ,  than  they  torn  from  tha 
pursuits  of  war  to  agriculture,  and  instead  of  arming  their  handa  with  tha 
iword,  lift  them  up  in  prayer ;  and,  in  a  word,  from  henceforth,  instead  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  enter  the  lists  against  Satan  and  tl^  spirits  of 
evil ;  and,  by  self-command  and  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  seek  to  gain  the 
victory  over  them.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  of  our  Savioar 
—  and  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  they  remain  £Buthful  unto  death,  and  die 
as  witnesses  for  Christ"  ^ 

P.  132.  27iu  theory  wot  the  prev€dUiig  one  in  the  time  of  OonetaniimeJ] 
There  were  three  different  ways,  one  crossing  the  other,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Constantino  was  used  to  consider  his  relation  to  the  church.  The 
firsts  and  that  to  which  he  was  most  inclined,  since  it  had  sprung  out  of  his 
earlier  eclecticism,  and  besides  was  ever  and  anon  recommended  anew  by 
the  influence  of  moderate  bishops,  or  of  philosophers  given  to  Platonism, 
was  the  principle  of  religious  tolerance,  which  made  him  respect  the  rights 
of  individual  conviction.  And  sometimes,  also,  we  see  him  led  bac^  to  this 
his  original  principle  by  his  own  sad  experience  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
mixing  up  politics  with  religion.  Next  to  this,  was  the  theocnUie  theory, 
which  naturally  found  its  way  into  his  mind  from  the  previous  development 
of  the  church.  The  third  principle  was  the  religioso-political,  by  which  he 
was  led  to  suppose,  or  to  pretend,  that,  as  head  over  the  state,  he  was 
authorized  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

P.  135.  Occasion  for  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  /?otrer.]  As  all 
the  elements  which  had  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  grew  out  of  those  principles  of  the  old  world,  which, 
overthrown  by  the  gospel,  had  again  asserted  their  validity  and  contributed 
to  modify  the  shaping  of  Christianity  itself,  so  we  see  the  same  thing  re- 

Seated  in  the  present  case ;  —  on  one  side,  in  the  Roman  church,  the 
ewish  principle  of  an  outward  theocracy ;  on  the  other,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  Pagan  principle  of  a  state-religion,  or  the  political  element, 
subordinating  every  other  development  to  its  own. 

P.  139.  No  further  appeal  could  he  made  from  »^]  This  was  nothing 
foreign  from  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  law.  The  bishops  only  had 
conceded  to  them  the  power  which  was  allowed  to  arbitrators,  (arbitris,) 
chosen  a  compromiao  by  the  two  contending  parties. 

P.  143.  Addition  to  note  1.]  The  collectors  of  the  taxes  in  Cappa- 
docia  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  the  peasants  an  oath ;  thus 
exposing  them  to  the  temptation  of  committing  perjury.  Basil  of  Csesarea, 
who  had  of\en  protested  in  their  assemblies  against  this  abuse,  Anally  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  the  province,  as  follows:  "We  have  one  w^ay  lefi,  which 
is  by  this  letter,  to  adjure  you  before  God  and  men  to  forbear  exposing  the 
souls  of  men  to  death,  and  to  devise  some  other  method  of  collecting  the 
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taxes,  bat  leave  to  men  their  souls  uDharmed.  For  the  exacting  of  oaths 
is  of  no  use  or  advantage  towards  collecting  the  taxes,  and  it  is  certainlj 
harmful  to  the  souls  of  men.  Let  them  but  once  learn  to  regard  taking  a 
false  oath  as  a  trifle,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  compelled  honestly  to  paj 
their  taxes,  but  will  suppose  that  in  the  oath  they  have  found  a  convenient 
means  of  deception  and  of  evading  their  obligations.'"  ^ 

P.  146.  Receive  him  back  without  inflicting  any  further  jnmithmenL^ 
The  civil  power  acknowledged  this  influence  of  the  church,  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  humanity,  and  strove  to  uphold  it.  By  a  law  enacted  in 
the  year  409,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  judges  to  inquire  every  Sunday  of 
the  prisoners,  whether  they  had  been  kindly  treated,  and  it  was  assumed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  the  bishops  to 
admonish  the  judges  to  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners.^  A  law  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  passed  in  the  year  529,  made  it  incumbent  on  the  bishopa 
to  visit  the  prisons  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  (on  these  particular  dajrs 
doubtless  in  memory  of  Christ's  passion,)  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
crimes  for  which  each  prisoner  was  confined,  and  about  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  and  to  report  whatever  they  observed  contrary  to  good 
order  to  the  superior  magistrates.  They  were  also  to  see  to  it,  that  no 
person  was  confined  elsewhere  than  in  the  public  prisons.' 

P.  177.  Opposition  to  new  forms  of  error."]  Vincentins,  a  monk,  be* 
longing  to  the  cloister  of  Lerina,  an  island  in  Provence,  reduced  these 
ideas,  dispersed  through  the  writings  of  Augustin,  to  systematic  form,  in  a 
book  which  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  notions  respecting 
tradition.  He  published  this  work  in  434,  some  years  after  Augustin*s 
death,  under  the  title  of  Commonitorium,  or  Tractatus  peregrin!  adversum 
hsereticos.  We  find  here,  how,  in  forming  his  conception  of  tradition,  he 
had  struck  on  the  conservative  element  —  that  of  progressive  evolution, 
without  which  the  preservation  of  the  original  truth  is  impossible  in  the 
impure  current  of  time.  The  true  element  in  Montanism,  but  wrongly 
applied  by  it,  inasmuch  as  it  considered  the  progressive  evolution  as  one  to 
be  effected  by  means  of  new  revelations  introduced  from  without,  had 
passed  over  into  the  church,  and  had  been  transferred  to  the  evolution 
grounded  in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  proceeding  out  of  itselfl 
Respecting  this,  Yincentius  pertinently  remarks:  ^Beyond  doubt,  we  ought 
to  hold  to  a  progressive  evolution  of  Christian  truth  ;  for  everything  in  the 
world  advances  from  one  stage  to  another  as  it  grows  older.^  But  this 
progressive  evolution  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  abiding  principle  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  The  contrary  to  this  would  not  be 
a  growth,  but  a  change  to  something  else^  The  original  doctrines  of 
heavenly  wisdom  must,  with  the  progress  of  time,  needs  become  more 
exactly  defined ;  but  they  should  not  be  altered  or  curtailed.  They  must 
be  unfolded  in  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  but  they  should  loee 
nothing  of  their  pure  and  complete  individual  nature.*  The  antagonism 
of  new  errors  has  brought  out  this  more  precise  determination  and  clearer 
exposition  of  the  truth.  By  means  of  this  antagonism,  what  had  before 
been  a  matter  of  tacit  tradition,  came  to  be  fully  expressed  in  the  letter. 

^  See  epiflt.  85.  fectns  habebitnr  relt^onis  ?   Habeatar  plane 

^  Ncc  deerit  anti^dtnm  Christianie  religi-  et  maxirnns.    Nam  qais  ille  est  tarn  inYidns 

oais  cnra  laudabilis,  qnae  ad  observationem  hominibns,  tarn  exosas  Deo,  qoi  tstad  pro* 

eonstitnti  jadids  banc  ingerat  monitionem.  hibere  conetur  ?    C.  28. 

Cod.  Theodos.  1.  IX.  Tit.  III.  1.  7.  ^  Accipiant  licet  evidentiam,  lacem,  dis- 

*  Cod.  Jastinian.  1. 1.. Tit  lY.  I.  S2  et  S3,  tinetioiiem,  sed  retineant  necease  est  pleni* 

*  Nnllasne  eigo  in  ecclen*  Christi  pro-  tadineiD,  int^tatem,  proprietatemu   C^SQ 
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But  instead  of  the  Hontsnistie  mj  of  reoderiog  the  thing  ontwvi,  fi 
rabstituted  another.  According  to  the  view  here  taken,  the  piogreewfe 
eTokition  is  necessarilj. confined  to  a  determiBate  organ.  It  exptesws 
itself  through  the  general  oonndls ;  and  to  the  pttigi^ess  tfana  expressed,  ail 
individuahi  most  submit  their  judgment  Thus  the  ezpoaitiflB  of  dM 
sacred  writings,  acknowledged  to  be  the  oofy  and  peifcet  sonree  of  dM 
knowledge  of  the  truths  gI  faith,  and  the  dednetaoa  of  the  doctrines  of 
&ith  from  them,  were  made  to  depend  on  a  olmidi  anthoiitj  of  this  kind. 
This  authority  alone  is  the  sure  guide  to  what  is  right,  amid  the  difeent 
shades  and  oppositions  oi  human  opnioo.^  Tlie  ahsenoe  of  an  ar(  ef 
interpretation,  founded  on  scientific  principles,  which  mii^  be  a  safegnari 
against  arbitrary  conjectures,  was  to  be  supplied  by  t]&  ooostraining  aa- 
thority  of  an  outward  rule.  And  instead  of  tmsting  in  the  intrinsie  power 
of  the  truth  and  the  free  working  of  the  Holy  Sfnrit  in  the  cfaurdi,  men 
were  to  rely  on  an  outward  church  guidance  of  this  sort,  which  was  calco- 
lated  to  check  and  cramp  the  free,  individual  development.  This  human 
government  of  the  church,  it  was  maintained,  is  the  necessary  means  by 
which  the  ever-abiding  influence  of  Christ  is  secured. 

P.  269.  Javinianj  tk§  proUttani  of  kit  ftW,  ^J]  Out  of  the  depths 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  silently  unfolding  itself  in  monastteism,  pro- 
ceeded forth  here  —  a  foretoken  of  what  long  afterwards  took  plaee  by 
means  of  Luther — the  reaction  against  the  ordinary  »««nlg«4^  morality, 
and  the  doctrinal  errors  connected  therewith. 

While  it  was  customary,  in  Christian  morals,  to  make  the  distinction  of 
a  higher  and  a  lower  position,  the  latter  consisting  in  an  observance  of  the 
^  precepts,"  the  former  in  a  fulfilment  of  the  ^  evangelical  counsels,"  Jo- 
vinian  opposed  to  this  distinction  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  grounded  in 
faith  on  the  Redeemer  and  flowing  out  of  the  new  birth.  This  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  highest  and  principal  thing — and  he  knew  of  but  one 
antithesis,  that  between  redemption  and  perseverance  in  the  estranfi^ment 
from  God ;  between  a  life  devoted  to  this  present  world,  and  a  life  rooted  in 
the  fellowship  witii  Grod :  compared  with  this,  all  other  differences,  in  his 
estimation,  sunk  into  insignificance. 

P.  270.  Hence  he  continued  to  live  as  a  monky  S^c.l  Take  whatever 
course  he  might,  however,  he  could  not  escape  the  hs^uil  charge  of  being 
actually  guilty  of  all  such  consequences  as  his  opponents  chose  to  derive 
from  his  doctrines.  If,  in  accor(hmce  with  his  principles,  he  led  a  life  of 
more  freedom,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  monk  ;  if  he  made  no  outward 
show  of  monkish  asceticism  in  his  dress,  this  was  construed  as  an  aban- 
doning of  the  holiness  of  monachism  for  the  elegance  of  common  life,  and 
he  was  accused  of  luxury.'  And  Jerome  bids  him  either  to  marry,  and 
so  testify  by  that  fact,  that  he  placed  the  married  life  on  a  parity  with 
the  life  of  celibacy;  or  else  cease  to  contend  in  words  against  those 
with  whom  in  practice  he  agreed.'  It  would  seem  that,  on  account  of 
the  false  reports  which,  owing  to  the  misconstruction  put  upon  his  con- 
duct, had  got  abroad  concerning  him,  he  was  led  to  publish  a  tract  in 

^  See  c.  2 :  Mnltnm  jiecesse  est,  propter  das,  dcalbatas,  ct  qaasi  iponsns  temper  inoe- 

tantoi  tarn  Tarii  erroria  amfractns,  ut  pro-  dens.    Hieron.  c.  Jor.  Lib.  I.  ^  4a 

pheticsB  et  apo«toUc«  interpretationis  hnea  '  Ant  axorem  dacat,  at  SBqaalem  rirgiai- 

iecandom  ecclesiastid  et  cathoUd  sensos  tatem  saptiis  probot,  aat  d  non  doxerit, 

nonnam  dirigatar.  fhistra  contra  noe  Terbis  agit,  cum  open 

'  Lrte  formosoB  monaidras^  canasos^  niti-  nobiacom  ut.    L.  a 
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ezplaDAtion  of  his  principles.^  Indeed,  he  had  been  urged  to  do  this  bj 
others.* 

P.  271.  Ife  attended  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,"]  And  —  he  added, 
in  opposition  to  the  tortaoas  expositions  of  holy  writ,  in  which  men  allowed 
themselves  to  indulge  so  aa  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  their  own 
opinions  —  it  is  quite  another  thing,  if,  in  the  foolish  spirit  of  dispute,  7011 
affirm,  that  he  attended  a  feast  for  the  purpose  of  fasting,  and  that,  after 
the  manner  of  false  teachers,  he  said :  **  This  I  eat ;  that  I  do  not  eat.  I 
will  not  drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have  made  out  of  water."  ' 

P.  273.  Had  not  as  yet  been  really  renewed,"]  He  held  the  baptism  of 
such  persons  to  be  no  better  than  a  hypocritical  one.  Hence  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  distinction,  so  commonly  made  in  those  times,  between  sina 
committed  before,  and  sins  committed  after  baptism ;  for  a  baptism  after 
which  men  might  again  fall  into  sin,  was  to  him  the  same  as  no  baptism  at 
all.  If  persons  who  had  thus  fallen,  afterwards  came  to  true  repentance 
and  faith,  he  supposed  that  they  then  received,  for  the  first  time,  the  bap* 
tism  of  the  spirit,  of  which  before  they -had  received  only  the  outward 
sign.  Hence,  he  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  their  baptismal  vows  from  the  first,  and 
those  who,  after  having  received  the  outward  baptism,  had  fallen  into  sii^ 
and  had  then  first,  by  means  of  true  repentance,  been  really  converted* 
Accordingly,  addressing  himself  to  such,  he  says :  ^^  Though  you  have  fal- 
len, repentance  will  restore  you ;  and  you  who  were  hypocrites  in  your 
baptism,  will  with  your  repentance  obtain  genuine  faith."*  Now,  if  we 
consider  that  Jovinian  did  not  admit  that  there  were  different  degrees  of 
sin,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  from  these  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
regenerate  were  incapable  of  falling  into  any  actual  sin  whatever. 

P.  294  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.']  We  see  that  pictures  or 
images  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  of  martyrs,  and  other  saints  were  then 
widely  diffused  ;  and  that  people  were  in  the  habit  of  prostrating  them* 
selves  before  them :  but  that  instead  of  representing  Christ  on  the  cross, 
against  which  a  certain  feeling  of  propriety  revolted,  they  adhered  to  the 
ancient  custom,  and  employed  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  passion. 

P.  337.  Was  the  thought  which  Jerome  here  makes  so  prominent,  aetuatty 
present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people  f]  He  evidently  has  respect  only 
to  the  Christian  truth  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
saints ;  but  not  to  the  popultur  notions  in  which  this  truth  became  continu- 
ally more  and  more  obscured.  And  yet,  in  opposition  to  Vigilandus,  he 
brings  forward  the  example  of  the  emperor  and  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  the  multitude.' 

1  From  which  Jerome  often  cites  passages  *  Qaod  etsi  cecideritis,  redinte^rabit  vot 

in  his  work  against  Jovinian ;  and  this  is  pcenitentia,  et  qni  in  baptismate  foistis  hypo- 

the  sonrce  from  which  we  derive  our  ac-  critae,  eritu  in  poenitentia  solids  fideL    Lib. 

coant  of  Jovinian's  doctrines.  IL  ^  37. 

'  Tbu  we  take  from  his  own  words  as  *  As  characteristic  of  the  times,  take  the 

qaoted  b^  Jerome,  lib.  I.  ^  2 :  Satisfacio  in-  following  passage :  Sacnlegus  fnit  Constan- 

ritatis   (it  should  read  invitatus)  non  nt  tins  imperator,  qui  sanctas reliquias  AndresB, 

claro  curram  nomine,  sed  a  rumore  purga-  Lucse,  et  Timothei  transtulit  Constantino- 

tns  vivam  vano.  polim,  apud  quas  dsemones  rugiunt  et  in- 

'Porro  aliud  est,  si  stulta  contentione  nabitatores  Yigilantii  illonun  se  sentire 
dicitis,  eum  isse  ad  prandium  jejnnaturum,  prcesentiam  confitentnr  ?  Sacrilc^^  di- 
et impostorum  more  dixisse :  hoc  comedo,  ccndus  est  nunc  Augustus  Arcadius,  qui 
iUud  non  comedo,  nolo  vinum  bibere,  quod  ossa  beati  Samuelis  longo  post  tempore  da 
ex  aquis  creavL    Lib.  IL  ^  5.  Jodssa  transtulit  in  Thraciam  1     Onmea 
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-  P.  839.  Mradm  tmgktj  mmong  CTriKtgni^iia  hufif  ^U  miadmi^  h 
wmptring  together  these  two  men,  idio  were  m  nuuaj  reepeets  to  dppMei 
to  «ch  other,  Vigiknttiis  snd  Jcwaae,  w«  pewei^  fat  tks  one»  an  wiM 
(ent  recognitkm  of  the  Christun  spirit  ever  ^fing  ai  the  gnmnd  of  the  eno» 
neotts  expreflsbn  of  Christuui  feeUngi;  hot  tU%  without  a  ri^^eemoi 
seal  for  the  preeerretion  of  Chriitieii  tnith  in  ita  pari^ :  wlnle  ia  the 
•Iher,  we  do  indeed  diaoem  tfab  earnest  leai,  bat  look  in  vain  ftr  Aia 
Biild  indolgenoe  of  the  religious  feelings,  ersn  in  their  abenalioBS^  windi 
shoald  nerer  be  separated  from  the  seal  lor  itifimiBfien 

P.  844  Introdwstum.']  It  might  seem  that  the  ease  woald  be  qidte  iBt 
ferent  with  the  coarse  of  the  development  of  GUatian  doeCrines,  ihMB 
what  we  foond  it  to  be  with  regard  to  the  mattem  treated  of  in  tlie  other 
sections  of  this  period  <tf  oar  histocy.  It  might  seem  tibat  rerolntioB 
brooght  aboat  hj  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  Christianitjr 
would  not  have  the  same  importance  in  its  bearing  on  doctrines  as  on  the 
ether  branches  of  Christian  development.  In  looking  bads  on  the  conflict 
l^ch  had  been  gone  through  with  Gnosticism ;  on  the  positioD  occoined  Iff 
tlie  school  of  the  great  Origen  ;  on  the  antagonisms  and  conciliations  intro- 
dnoed  by  means  of  this  school ;  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  indepen- 
dent {£  all  external  agencies,  a  new  stadium  of  development  most  now 
necessarily  commence.  When  Christianity  had  once  asserted  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed  its  own  peculiar  natoro  in  the  conflict  with  Judaism,  Hel- 
lenism, and  Orientalism,  this  opposition  to  that  which  was  extraneoos  to 
itself  would  naturally  rolax ;  and  the  more  inward  antagonisms  between  dif- 
ftrent  doctrinal  tendencies,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  fbraiin^ 
would  now  make  their  appearance,  in  order,  by  their  mutual  adjustment 
and  conciliation  with  each  other,  to  preparo  the  way  for  a  high^  unity. 
Next  afUr  the  stage  of  development,  the  distinctive  character  of  which  we 
may  designate  as  the  predominantly  apologetic  stage,  would  follow  a  new 
one,  which  we  may  call  the  systemoHzing  period*  The  school  of  Origen 
forms  the  transition  from  the  apologetic  to  the  S3r8tematizing  tendency ;  as, 
in  fact,  Origen  constitutes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  highest  point  of  the  apolo- 
getic tendency,  and  on  the  other,  the  starting  point  of  the  new  systemati- 
sing  development.  The  termination  of  the  first  and  the  commencement 
of  the  second  stage  of  development  meet  together  in  him«  A  great  and 
important  turning-point  had,  then,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  here 
occurred. 

P.  848.  Augustiny  who  bore  the  most  diitinguished  part  in  the  contro- 
wer^  above  mentionedJ]  Augustin  has  himself  described  the  common  centre 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  in  language  which  we  may  compare 
with  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (Note  p.  348.^  ^  The  whole  essence 
of  the  Christian  faith  —  says  he  —  reposes  in  the  opposition  and  contra- 
riety between  two  men,  of  whom  the  one  is  he  through  whom  we  were 
brought  into  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  other  He  by  whom  we  are  redeem- 
ed from  sin ;  as  in  truth  the  one  ruined  ud  in  himsefi*,  in  that  he  did  his  ovn 
willf  the  other  redeemed  us  in  himself,  in  that  he  fulfilled  not  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him.  For  there  is  one  Grod,  and  one  media- 
tor between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.**  ^    And  from   this  cen- 

•piscopi  non  tolmn  sacrilegi.  sed  fatoi  jndi-  qnnst  pnesentem  rirentemqae  propbetam 

esndi,  qui  rem  vilinimam  et  cineres  ditso-  eerneront  snsceperant 

latcw  in  serico  et  vaie  aarco  portaTerant  ?  ^  In  caasa   dnornni  hombiom,  quorum 

Btnlti  omniam  ecd^suLnLm  popnli^  qoi  oc-  per  nnnm  rranrndad  snmiis  sub  peocato, 

earrenmt  sancds  ttiiiiq^Kaa^tl^  Mni»k\B9a0ais  v^  «L^«cam  redtmlmnr  a  peecstb;  qnonoi 


tral  point  of  the  Western  system  of  faith  maj  also  have  proceeded  the 
reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  purifying  the  Christian  church  bf 
means  of  the  Grerman  reformation.  So  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  Orien- 
tal, but  that  of  the  Western  church,  which  alone  could  give  birth  to  such  an 
event 

.  P.  351,  line  18th  from  the  bottom.  Thus  foisting  into,  or  implying  ««•, 
th$  BibUj  tohat  reaUy  was  not  thertJ]  But  it  is  evident  also,  how,  with  the 
intention  of  thus  showing  the  highest  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  by 
regarding  everything  they  contain  as  alike  divine,  and  everywhere  looking 
in  them  for  mysteries  of  divine  revelation,  men  were  driven,  in  applying 
these  principles  to  particular  cases,  to  sacrifice  that  true  respect  for  the 
scriptures  which  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  inquiring  honestly  into  their 
true  meaning  and  contents ;  and  we  are  here  reminded  of  what  we  observed 
proceeding  from  the  same  cause  in  the  period  previous  to  this,  viz.  a  ten* 
dency  to  convert  the  historical  portions  of  scripture  into  myths. 

P.  352.  As  was  the  case^for  instance^  with  Jerome^  Theodore  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  and  Chrgsostom,']  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  distinguishes  the 
principle  of  actuation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  always  one  and  the 
same,  from  the  diversity  of  its  forms  of  manifestation,  which  is  conditioned 
on  the  different  ends  to  be  attained.  ''  It  was  —  says  he  —  one  and  the 
same  Spirit  who  communicated  his  grace  to  those  that  were  accounted  wor- 
thy of  receiving  such  influences ;  but  the  effects  were  manifold,  according  . 
to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case" — in  proof  of  which  he  cites 
2  Corinth.  4 :  13.^  The  retirement  of  all  consciousness  of  self  and  of  the 
outward  world  —  the  ecstatic  state  —  he  explains  as  owing  to  the  necessary 
abstraction  of  the  mind  from  present  and  temporal  things  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  receiving  the  revelation  of  divine  realites.*  ^  For  -—  stLj9 
he  —  if  we  cannot  fitly  receive  the  instructbns  of  our  teachers,  unless  our 
minds  are  wholly  withdrawn  from  all  other  subjects,  and  are  intent  on  that 
which  is  taught,  then  how  could  those  men  receive  such  exalted  revelationa 
without  calling  away  their  thoughts  from  present  things  at  the  time  of 
those  revelations  ? '"  He  attributes  it  to  the  essential  character  of  an  ex- 
tasy  of  this  sort,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  divine  revelation  should  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  voice  heard,  or  of  a  vision  to  the  mental  percep- 
tion of  him  who  received  the  revelation.^ 

That  erroneous  view  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  absolutely  divine  —  a  mere 
codex  of  divine  revelation  —  made  many  unwilling  to  receive  the  epistle  to 
Philemon  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  because  everything  in  this 
was  only  human  —  no  trace  of  divine  revelation  seemed  to  be  found  in  thie 

file  no8  in  se  perdidit,  facicndo  voluntatem  ahivbi  reuc  iwoiatc  7rqi&^  nw  r^c  napovcifc 

snain,  non  ejtis  a  quo  factns  est ;  istc  nos  in  Karafrraaeuc  yeyovora^^  o(jt(j  6vvrf^^vtu  rj 

te   talvos  fecit,  non  fAciendo   volnntatem  ruv  Stucwfiivuv  "Btupiff.  irpooavexetv  ft6vif, 

smun,  sed  ejus,  a  quo  missus  est ;  in  homm  L.  •&  p.  997. 

ergo  duonim  horoinum  causa  proprie  fides        '  Bi^  ru  Xoyiofiu  irporepov  «card  rdv  r#r 

Christiana  consistit    TJnus  est  enira  Dens,  ^eupiai  Koipov  t^unofievovQ  tuv  vapovruv  j 
et  nnns  mediator  Dei  et  hominnm,  homo        *  The    diMaKokia   rot)  dytav    irvevfiaTOCi 

Christns  Jesns.    De  peccato  originali,  §  28.  &(fTe  ioxetv  airroiic  oxrirep  ra^dc  XaXoinnef 

1  IloXirrpofroi  d^  koI  iLarh  r^  ;tf^tav  ivryf-  6tunfear  hm  dk  6n  KtU  nva  dmaoiav  dpCnutf 

vovTO  aimic  at  (vipyeuit^  nod'  of  r^  AiroKo-  ftei*  kKeiv^c  ij'ww)*'  tQv  Xtyofdvuv.    Thus  he 

^wjfiv  idexovTOTuvapoYKaiuv.    Com  men  tar.  explains  tfie  vision  of  Peter  in  the  Acts, 

in  Kaum.  c.  1 ,  in  Wegnem  Theodon  qnsB  the  vision  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  bap- 

snpersnnt  omnia,  roL  I.  Berolin.  1834,  p.  tism  of  Christ.    See  the  fragment  in  tbe 

S97.#  Catena  to  John  published  by  the  Jesuit 

*  'EKoraau  oTnarnc  ^  ^ifi^  rCn>  imoPfiff'  Corderins. 
fvripup  Ue:(ovro  r^  /v6«iy,  iimircp  hop^ 
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•pUtle.  ^  Many  fakelj  applied  the  correct  disdiiedoii  between  the 
mod  the  human  elemenU  in  the  inspiration  of  the  A^XMtles  hj  the  Hdj 
Spirit,  making  along  with  this  correct  distinction  a  wrong  separation,  and 
failing  to  trace  the  organic  relation  between  the  two*  The  Apostles  —  said 
thej  —  did  not  speak  always  and  all  things  so^  as  that  Christ  spake  in 
them  ;  for  human  weakness  could  not  have  endared  the  oontinaous  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Everything  connected  with  the  gratifying  of 
esurthly  wants,  as  eating  and  drinking,  was  certainly  ezdnded.  The  r^iaxk 
d  St.  Paul,  GaL  2  :  20,  that  it  was  not  he  that  lived,  but  Christ  lived  in 
him,  did  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  everything.  So,  tooy  the  ptophets, 
after  having  uttered  their  predictions,  returned  again  to  the  ordinary  state 
of  consciousness  and  were  like  other  men.  Christ  excepted,  the  Hdy 
Spirit  abode  with  no  one  at  all  times.'  Jerome,  in  opposition  to  such, 
refers  to  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in 
Christianity  ;  and  with  still  gi*eater  clearness,  Chrysostom  unfolds  the  same 
argument :  '^  If  one  lives  —  says  he  —  in  a  spiritual  manner,  the  mode  of 
his  appearance,  his  demeanor  and  walk,  his  mode  of  speech,  and,  in  a 
word,  everything  about  him,  will  profit  those  who  contemplate  it.'* ' 

The  Antiochian  school  was  also  led,  by  its  peculiar  exe^^tical  bent,  to 
another  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. While  by  the  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation  it  was  easy  to 
introduce  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Old,  the  An- 
tiochians  were  impelled  by  their  peculiar  bent  and  their  hermeneutical  prin- 
ciples, to  inquire,  what  the  Old  Testament  writers,  under  those  determinate 
historical  conditions  and  from  their  own  peculiar  points  of  view,  consdoosly 
meant  to  say.  But  at  the  same  time  they  recognized  also  tbe  higher 
spirit,  which  pervades  the  entire  Old  Testament,  —  the  ideas  which  pointed 
beyond  the  Old  Testament  and  into  the  New.  Hence  they  distinguished 
the  ideal  from  the  real  historically  conditioned  element  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures  ;  the  idea  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
writers  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  filling  their  minds,  which  had 
found  its  realization  in  Christ,  and  which  after  its  realization  had  first  been 
unfolded  to  a  clearer  consciousness,  from  the  peculiar  form  presented  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  which  they  had  apprehended  this  idea. 
They  separated  and  held  apart,  what  the  prophets  meant  to  say  at  their 
own  peculiar  historical  point  of  view,  and  what  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
actuated  them,  aimed  at  through  them.  Thus  they  distinguished  a  conscious 
and  an  unconscious  prophecy ;  and  by  means  of  their  distinctions,  equal 
justice  could  be  done  to  faith  and  to  knowledge,  and  the  antagonism  recon- 
ciled betwixt  the  philologico-historical,  and  the  religious  points  of  view. 
The  object  already  aimed  at,  as  we  endeavored  to  show  in  the  first  volume, 
by  many  among  the  Gnostics,  was  expressed  and  unfolded  by  the  Antioch- 
ians  with  a  clearer  scientific  consciousness.  Thus,  for  example,  says  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia :  "  Many  of  the  wonderful  things  that  happened, 
whether  to  the  people  at  large  or  to  those  who  were  chosen  for  some  par- 
ticular end,  the  Holy  Scriptures  express,  so  far  as  it  concerns  them,  hyper- 


tam 


1  The  words  in  Chrysostom,  Arpumen-  spiritns  feire  potuisset    Excepto  Domino 

m   in  ep.  ad  Philemon.  T.  XI.  f.  772:  nostro  Jesa  Christo,  in  nnllo  sanctnm  vpirt- 

Hrpirr^v  eivat   rd  kcu   ravrriv  npooKclm^ai  turn  perraansisse.   Hier.  praef,  ad  Philemon. 

lifif  imoTo^rfi',  dye  {rjrkp  npayfiaroc  fimpoO  ed.  Vallarei,  p.  741,  74SL 

^^UHJ€V,  imhp  kvb^  av6pdi.  «  "Orov   T<f  trvru^arucwf  ^^  Kai  (rp7pira 

•  Non    semper    apostolom,  nee    omnia  Koi  ^adlafioTa.  kqX  pfffiara  xai  npay'uarii  rw 

Christo  in  se  lcK\\ienti  dixisse,  quia  nee  rowitrov  icai  iravra  dnXuc  Toi^  uKOvorrac 

hamana  imbecaUvxaa  uxi\ua.  Xfctkioic^ca  vbsc^i  w^tXtc,   L.  c  f.  779. 
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boHoallj ;  and,  to  a  casnal  glance,  the  letter  seema  here  to  pofleefls  no  tititli; 
But  such  things  are  found  to  he  true,  when  thej  are  applied  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  hmiaelf ;  who,  as  he  in  all  respects  made  an  end  to  the  shadow 
of  the  law,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  truth  which  answers  to  it,  to 
therefore  exhibits  to  view  the  truth  of  such  expressions.**  ^  The  promise 
given  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  and  his  seed  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  referred  in  its  literal  meaning  to  his  bodily  posterity  ; 
but  in  reality  and  truth  to  Christ,  through  whom  the  nations  were  blessed 
in  the  true  sense. '  In  like  manner  he  explains  the  promises  given  to  Da- 
vid respecting  the  kingdom  which  was  to  proceed  from  his  house,  in  a  two- 
fold manner. '  Hence  Theodore,  in  explaining  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  New,  could  distinguish  the  sense  of  the  passages  in  the 
original  connection  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  application  made  of 
them  by  the  Apostles.  *  Looking  separately  at  the  different  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  revealed  religion,  he  affirmed  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  only, 
the  unity  of  God,  but  not  the  trinity  was  as  yet  revealed.  *  He  thought 
this  would  be  sufficiently  apparent,  even  from  the  fact  that  the  Apostles, 
after  having  lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Christ, 
were  still  ignorant  of  theliigher  sense  in  which  he  was  the  Son  of  Grod, 
but  had  denominated  him  the  Son  of  God  only  in  the  sense  in  which  men 
bad  been  previously  wont  to  understand  the  phrase,  as  indicating  that  he 
had  been  privileged  with  enjoying  a  peculiar  union  with  God.* 

P.  355.  At  length  he  was  fuU^  eonmneed  thai  Manteheism  was  a  deh^ 
ftofi.]  Yet  he  was  already  sufficiently  master  of  the  system  to  adjust  eve- 
rything according  to  the  principles  of  the  Manichean  ducdism.  He  com* 
posed  a  work  on  taste  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  his  tract  De 
apto  et  polchro,  dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  in  which  he 
places  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil  beside  that  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  deformed ;  and  endeavored  to  trace  everywhere,  in  tiie  spiritual 
and  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  same  dualism  betwixt  the  monad 
and  the  dyad. 

P.  358.  That  divine  things  must  he  incorporated  with  the  life  and  affee- 
tionSj  before  we  can  be  capable  of  an  iniellectwd  knowledge  of  them.']  That 
the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  divine  things  presupposed,  and  flowed 
from,  self-surrendering  love,— -as  he  says  —  ^We  must  first  love  with  a 
perfect  affection  him  wliom  we  would  know."  ^  By  the  life — says  he—* 
we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  knowing  what  we  believe.''  It  seemed  clear 
to  him,  that  religious  knowledge  must  proceed  from  the  heart,  that  it  wat 
only  through  the  entire  surrendering  of  the  soul,  that  truth,  satisfying  ta 
the  mind,  could  be  found.    **  The  love — says  he  —  instilled  by  the  Holj 

*  Ktyu  fdv  imtp^okui^fnpw  h^  otrrGv    tioned  GbnuBieot  p.  601,  tnd  fai  nuuiy Other 
iuivijv  if  ypa^i  1%  ?£^€uc  Hard  rd  Trp^M*    placet. 

pov  TTfi/  ikif^uav  obn  ex^^^^  ebptoKtroL  Sk  *  See  the  above  mentioDed  Comment  oa 

ii^j^&7f  rd  Totavra^  drav  ht*  aifTov  KpivijTtu  the  Minor  pro^ieta. 

rob  deairmvv  Xpunov^  be  tv  &na<rt  wavaac  *  Kai  rovrov  ye  iiKodu^tc  ainapxtK  i*  ray 

fttv  nO  voftoo  T^v  ffMOV,  hreieayayifv  Sk  Tifrtf  ffOKOOiuv  wmorokiM  yivotro  dr,  ot,  M  r^f 

iXtj^aav  r^  oUeiaVy  eUoruc  luU  rwv  fuvQv  rov  oeciranv  XpumO  napovaiac^  ^  f""^ 

Tuv  TO¥aimjy  haSiiicwei  ri^  aXir^ttav,    See  ly  XP^^   evyyrjioiwttQ  oim^  Xpurrav  (mp 

the  commentary  on  the  Minor  propheta,  ed^  6uoXoywv^iyviMOT€(  itet  iro^A#r  Mruncn^uKi 

Wcffnem,  p.  612.  vldv  dk  koB'  bv  Iffv  A^yov^  t^coO  oifn  Ifnio- 

*  We  may  compare  also  what  Theodora  tovdo,  ir^  6eav  xard  oUetttetv  i^eyow  ^ee^ 
sayi  in  his  Comment,  on  Joel  I.  p.  166,  etc.  vldv  r&»  Hpurrbv  luxr^  rb  tQ»  wpoodeu  Mef 

*  See  the  Comment  on  Micah,  L.  c  p»  iyutv  ri  mt  Sucaiuv,    In  the  above  meiH 
364.  tioned  Comment  on  the  Minor  piopheta,  pb> 

*E.  g.  Bom.  3:  IS  in  the  above  men-    669. 
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Ebirit,  leads  to  &e  Son,  that  is,  to  tfie  wbdon  of  God  If  wbkh  the  Paliieff 
Imnself  beeomes  known;  fbr  wisdom  and  troth  tut  inoo  wIm  he  foon^ 
aaless  when  Bought  after  by  ell  the  powers  of  the  aooL  But  when  they  are 
soQ^t  after  in  amanner  worthy  of  them,  Aey  eanaol  wididraw  and  eoa- 
eeal  themselyes  ftom  those  that  lore  theoL  By  lovo  k  die  longing;  by 
lore,  the  seeking;  by  love,  the  knocking;  by  lofe»  the  lerealing;  and 
toally,  by  bve,  ttie  persevering  in  that  wh^  is  reresled.*^ 

P.  88a  !%€  arck'deaean  Atkananm.1  Athannuns  had  been  desdaed 
and  edacated  ftom  his  boyhood  for  the  omreh ;  Ibr  the  bishop  Alexander 
had  long  before  had  his  eye  tamed  npon  him.  The  oocasien  was  this.  Os 
a  ftstivd  in  eommemoration  of  the  bishro  Peter  of  Aleandria»  who  wm 
ouurtyred  in  the  year  811,  Alexander  menred  a  troop  of  boys  at  their 
sports,  imitating  the  rites  of  the  chmfch,  in  whidi  Athanashu  played  tfis 
part  of  bishop,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  castomaiy  at  the  baptim 
of  catechomens*  *  This  appeared  to  the  bishop  a  foretoken  of  what  the 
boy  was  destined  one  day  to  become.  He  was  edocated  with  reference  to 
the  spiritual  order,  and  became  eariy  distinguished  for  his  Chxistian  seal, 
his  intellectual  gifts,  and  progress  in  knowledge.  When  a  young  man,  he 
wrote  the  apologetical  discourse  whidi  has  alrMy  beoi  mentioned.  The 
seal  and  aeuteness  with  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
essence  at  the  council  of  Nice,  was  the  occasion  of  his  bdng  chosen,  after  thQ 
death  of  Alexander,  the  letter's  successor  in  the  bishq>ric,  althcSugh  he  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  canonical  age.  But  the  opposition  to  1^  choice^ 
occasioned  by  his  youth,  nourished  the  germ  of  a  future  schism,'  wluch  was 
the  more  disastrous  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  views  previously  exiit- 
ingin  this churdi. 

r.  894,  bottom.  Were  to  he  made  Sane  of  God.^  Like  Sabellius,  Msr- 
eeHus  distinguished  the  divine  essence  in  itself,  the  unity  in  repose,  from 
the  different  modes  in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  creation  and  in  the 
redemption  ;  —  the  latter  being  designated  by  the  names  Logos  and  Holy 
Spirit  The  procession  of  the  Logos  from  God,  by  virtue  of  that  ^(Munrfxi} 
ewioynOf  iq^pears  to  him  the  intermediate  agency  in  producing  the  entire 
creation.  Moreover,  he  spoke  of  an  evolution  of  the  monad  to  a  triad,  like 
Sabellius ;  and  also  made  it  the  final  end  and  issue  of  the  redemption,  that 
all  things  should  return  back  to  the  unity  from  which  they  had  proceeded.* 
We  shall  still  further  unfold  his  views  of  this  which  he  contemplated  as  the 
final  consummation,  in  connection  with  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  lus 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  Moreover,  the  phrase  "  three  hypostases 
or  persons  "  seemed  to  Marcellus  to  interfere  with  the  correct  apprehensioo 
of  the  divine  unity,  and  to  mark  too  strongly  the  notion  of  separation.* 

1  8i  npientiA  et  reritM  dod  totii  snimi  >  The  words  of  Pteliomhis  in  Ui  letter 

▼iribns  ooDcapiscatiir,  inreniri  nallo  {Mtcto  to  the  bishop  Ammon  are:  'A/m  tu  m7«9- 

potMt    At  si  ita  qiueimtiir,  nt  dignmn  est,  r^vai  'A^avamov  hnemnv,  obtL  A^oM  ^ 

iiihtnhere   sese  atqae  abseondc»e  a  sois  Spec  alnunmu  rd  Kptfta  to&  ^eov  ht' arr^ 

dilectorihos   non   potest     After    quoting  yet^iftevcVf  irpopQ^XS/uvot  r^r  i^>U«of  aht9 

Matth.  7:    7;    10:    8S;     Amore  pethar,  rd  vhop  koL  ej^i  ri^  ixiJlVffiar  rvS  dnS 

amora  qfQSBritnr,   amoie  pnlsatiir,   amoie  owvMljcfvn^,    See  acta  Saodomni  mem. 

vBfelator,  amore  deniqne  in  eo,  qaod  reve-  MaL  T.  HL  the  Appendix  to  the  14  IfaL 

ktom  fnerit,  permanetar.    L.  c  ^  31.  t  e&. 

'  We  find  no  good  reason  for  questioning  « *H  /lovdr  iAaiptwc  odoa  e^  rptUa  irA» 

Aetmth  of  the  much  dinrnted  story  comhig  r^wrrac.    Eodes.  theol.  1.  in.  e.  4,  f.  ISS. 

from  the  members  of  Athanasitis*  fiunilr.  *  No  M  iuup&bittva  irpegiwu.    Of  Asis* 

Biifinns,  from  whom  the  account  proceed  lins,  he  says :  (He  h^B^  oM  «poowwryf 

WKj%:  &ioaAabhk,anioam ipso Titam due-  dpifu rpdi^ tmeraettf,    L.c. 
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P.  400.  Mare  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  character  of  jBunom%u$.'_ 
This  strongly  decided  bent  made  him  also  an  opponent  of  many  elements 
entering  into  the  religions  spirit  of  those  times,  which  Arius  had  received ; 
—  as  for  example,  the  veneration  paid  to  martyrs  and  to  relics.^  While 
Anns,  as  we  have  remarked^  had  won  veneration  as  an  ascetic ;  £unomiuS| 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  prevailing  ascetic  tendency.  What  to 
others  was  a  matter  of  special  veneration  in  Basil  of  Csesarea,  the  marks 
lefl  by  his  austerities  on  his  bodily  appearance,  was  spoken  of  by  him 
oftentimes  with  rude  expressions  of  contempt  He  describes  him  as  the  man 
who  had  grown  haggard  and  pale  by  his  much  fasting,  and  traces  to  this 
cause  the  asperity  of  his  polemical  writings.  *  He  seems  to  have  described 
the  ascetic  discipline  as  a  course  directed  to  no  worthy  object,  and  to  have 
praised  anxiety  for  correctness  of  doctrine  as  a  thing  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance.' 

P.  403.  7%«  old  creed  respecting  the  Logos."]  While  Arius  taught  that 
God  had  granted  to  the  Son  the  highest  place  in  the  creation,  because  by 
his  foreknowledge  he  saw  that  the  Son,  afler  his  incarnation,  would,  through 
the  obedience  to  Grod  which  he  showed  in  his  conflicts,  render  himself  wor- 
thy of  this  place ;  Eunomius  controverted  this  view,  deriving  everything 
else  from  that  nature  of  the  Logos  himself,  which  had  been  bestowed  oo 
him  by  the  will  of  the  Father.  '*  It  was  not  by  virtue  of  his  obedience  ^- 
said  he  —  that  he  became  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  because  he  was  begotten, 
as  the  Son  and  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  he  was  obedient  to  the 
Father  in  his  words  and  works."* 

Strictly  connected  with  his  whole  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity 
stands  that  doctrine  of  his,  which  led  him  to  fix  an  infinite  chasm  never 
to  be  filled  up,  betwixt  the  supreme  original  Being  and  the  remaining 
creation,  and  to  affirm  that  God  could  not  communicate  his  essence  to 
any  creature.* 

As  Eunomius,  the  precursor  of  Socinus,  suppressing,  in  his  mechanical 
sopematuralism  of  the  understanding,  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  the 
divine  life,  must  needs  give  the  more  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  com- 
municalion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  an  express  revelation,  the  notion 
of  a  revelation  through  the  senses,  it  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  the- 
ory broached  by  him  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  language ;  viz.  that 
Grod  taught  the  first  man  to  speak  by  outward  lessons,  gave  him  the 
names  of  things.* 

^  Hieronyiniis  adv.  VigilantiQin,  ^  9 :  Ri-  finv  iw^  ^  t^uv  Toudrriup  awurrofdvipr^ 

des  de  reliqaiifl  martjrani,  et  cam  auctore  6X^  ftovrjv  iifnulv  ly  dvi9puiry  r^  oipij^iia^ 

hojiu  hemeos  Eanomio  eodesiis  Chiisti  niartv  irpdf  rtkeumrra.    Li.  c.  f.  306. 

OAfamniain  stniis.  *  Movof  6  vld^  rp  tov  narpof  tvepyet^  awh 

'  He  calls  him :  ^aimrpifiuva  orpandnpf  rdf  dKotv^inniTOV, 

(ki  allusion  to  his  measre  diet)  not  dytav  *  Concerning  God :  Od  KOOKJvdv  ixuv  r^r 

liayumv  imd  vifcreiac  w  oxpeuvra  koI  inrd  ^tmjfroQ^  od  fiepitmiv  r^  6o^t  ci>  ovyKXfffxn^ 

wufiiof  favuvTo,    Vid.  Gregor.  Njsieii.  c.  r^  i^ooaiac,  ob    afnf^pavov  r^c  pamkuac* 

XuMmL  lib.  L  T.  IL  f.  S91.  Gregor.  Njrss.  orat  II.  f.  440,  and  Eonomiiii^ 

'  Thongh  no  absolute  relianoe  can  be  oonression  of  faith  published  by  Basil  in  tfas 

placed  on  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  remarks  on  Socrates,  L  V.  c.  10,  f.  61,  tAi 

yec  there  is  donbtless  some  tnith  at  bottom,  Kognnt 

when,  comparing  Ennomios  with  that  pro-  >  In  opposition  to  Basil,  whom  beaccms 

Bioter  of  ascetic  aosteriUes,  Basil,  he  says  of  if  i^u&tv  fiXoooftg  KOTamXinr&tiv,  <a) 

of  him :  KeXeinivroc  fd^  irapi^«y  npoYftara  iFrpMonretr  ri^  roO  ^eo&  laideficviav^  ^  6u^ 

opiituv  npoioOa^  fujM  hrrt^vetp  rmc  ^^do-  nic  frpayfrnoL  Orat  XIL  f.  76S.  'Earn* 
voiC,  fuj^  oKpt^akaytia^Qi  ftepl  rijfy  rocovr^  d^inp  aim  inpovahttai  ti^  wpdc  Todp  iovrvS 
vo»  pimf  amifdiv,    Oidk  ydp  tbm  rofa  fii"    ^phtninuc  6  %9^  bfiQJu»^  mOmM¥ 


p.  414  JBjf  Banttfrmiam  ofnirUmd  wiiilitfuii J  AnmeofgMl 
miMliie^ especially  to  the  Oriental  ehoId^  wwe  the  ateiBal  tfrUooithai 
had  grown  out  of  the  attempts  to  prumete  mloa  bj  Ibree  imdsr  tlM  veisBef 
the  emperor  Oonsrantfae,  the  infloenee  of  whieh  still  eondaoed  to  be  Mt 
It  was  easier  to  create  eonfusioo,  than  to  rasters  things  bnek  again  to  the^ 
aatoral  order.  Bj  misonderstandings,  by  personal  ^Hspalsa  aboot  iadi-' 
Yidaals  to  whom  one  or  the  other  petty  were  attached,  aohisms  were 
engendered  whieh  ooold  not  be  so  easflj  healed.  It  was  n  erislsi  tliroqgh 
which  the  Oriental  cbarch  was  destined  to  pass  flmn  Us  hitherto  disfracted 
state,  from  balancing  between  Arianhun,  SeminArianlsBi,  and  the  reeogHi* 
tion  of  the  trinitatian  unity  of  essence,  to  onion  in  the  latter.  Now  Ims 
there  was  special  need  of  forbearanee  and  wisdom,  so  as  not  to  vepsi 
those  who  were  on  the  point  of  transition^  and  to  meet  the  advanees  of 
all  those  who  gradually  inclined  to  adopt  the  Homooosion.  Basil,  under 
tiiese  circumstances,  was  disUnguished  no  lets  for  his  constancy  nnd  firm* 
ness  in  the  contest  with  what  was  outward  and  fiMreign,  than  for  hii 
■ealous  and  prudent  activity  in  striving  to  restore  the  peaee  of  the 
diorchi  He  said  many  things  on  this  occasion,  worthy  of  being  reuMm- 
beredatall  times  in  similar  crises.  "^This  age-^he  writes — has  much 
that  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  church.  Nowhere  do  we  find  edificatioo 
of  the  church,  reformatiott  of  the  fallen,  sympathy  with  the  weak,  pro- 
tection ioi  the  sound  and  healthy  among  the  bretliren.  Nor,  again,  is 
there  any  remedy  for  the  malady  which  bdbre  prevailed,  or  means  of  pre- 
▼ention  against  the  threatening  evils  of  the  future.  And,  moreover,  the 
Stato  of  t&  church,  general)^,  resembles  an  old  garment,  which  may  be 
easily  rent  by  the  slightest  cause,  and  can  never  again  be  the  same  fina 
whole  as  it  was.^  At  such  a  time  it  requires  seal  and  great  eaotion  to 
be  the  author  of  any  real  good  to  the  churches.  But  tbe  good  ooosisis 
in  this,  to  reunite  what  has  thus  far  been  rent  asunder.  But  thu  union 
might  be  effected,  if  we  were  willing  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
weak  in  matters  where  we  can  do  no  harm  to  men's  souls."  '  Basil  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  nearer  together  the  Oriental  and  Westera 
churches,  which  had  been  separated  by  their  different  action  in  the  case  of 
the  scbinm  between  Meletius  and  Paulinus  in  Antioch  —  the  Antiochiao 
Old  and  New  city  —  and  to  gain  the  help  of  the  Western  church  in  behalf 
of  the  Eastern.  ''  By  your  help  —  be  wroto  to  the  Christians  of  the 
West  —  the  true  faith  must  be  restored  back  to  the  East  It  is  now  time 
for  you  to  show  the  East  the  thanks  you  owe  her  for  the  blessings  joo 
have  received,  from  her." '  His  good  intentions  would  have  been  better 
realized,  if  be  bad  been  able  to  overcome  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  such 
Boman  bishops  as  Damasus.* 

P.  424.  1%9  Christian  idea  of  erecUion  wot  preserved  againM  aXl  eoa- 

•Inrto  oMv  li  6pxnc  rdc  frpoofwZf  t^  «  He  himtelf  nvs,  in  rderemw  to  die 

wpayfian  rtBtio^ai  irpomryopiar.    L.  c  f.  qaalificationi  reqaisita  for  him  who  wtmM 

ei  7.  undertake  an  embanv  to  Rome^  where  he  if 

^  'OXuc iouuXotwdv  If  r^  f u^^fnor  corotf-  ipeakiog  of  a  aimpife  man,  whom  he  de- 

Tooic  IfiarU^  mXauj,  (nrd  r^r  tv^d^oik'  «P^  icribei  ai  poorij  fitted  for  a  hnifinefli  of  ifaii 

•&oin^  pg&uc  KaraPi^irywfiiu^  6  np6c  li^P  iort:  Eiryv^fuw  fshf  Mpi  tddim^xm  o^raS 

H  of>xiK  iex^  hcavrMdv  n6Xat  Umford.  hoL  iraAAoS  6^io»  r^  «v»rvtm9,  if^XSk  A 

*  "EMMir  d*  Av  T^'ocro,  ei /[}(wVrde(9/<«v,  ^  lud  funcM^  6vu  irov  na&ifftevi^,  moI  Sd 
•if  /ai^  ^^arroftev  r6f  i^x^,  ovftrnpeveX'  rovro  iucaie»  tQp  xa/»^fr  abr^  ri^  iO^^dmof 
dih^  m^  iuy&epeoTepoK*  fdepofdvuv  ft^   dvpmih^  ri    6w   yhmn 

*  'Ov  ikafiin  rtapr  abr^  ieya&uv^  tvvtwp  SfMof  t«V  «amo£^  irapd  r^  roe  roio^rw  ^ 

l^nadYsMsA.  «eS<9ovftitfir;   Bp.si5. 
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JutUm  with  the  emcmoHaiutheary.']  The  Arians  wished  to  show  their 
opponents,  that  the  same  argument  which  thej  employed  to  prove  the  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  Son,  might  serve  also  to  prove  a  creation  without 
beginning.  Athanasius  said :  ^  We  may  not  conceive  of  the  paternity  of 
God  as  a  thing  contingent  to  Him ;  since,  in  that  case,  we  must  needs  repre- 
sent him  as  subject  to  change.  As  certainly  as  it  behooved  him  to  be 
Father,  so  certainly  we  can  never  conceive  of  him  as  being  other  than  such."  ^ 
To  this  the  Arians  replied  that,  ^'on  the  same  grounds,  neither  could  we 
ascribe  a  beginning  to  the  creation  of  Grod."  But  Athanasius  could  not 
feel  the  force  of  this  objection.  He  insisted  here  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  produced  outwardly  by  the  will  of  Grod,  and  that  which  is 
grounded  in  His  essence.  The  conception  of  the  former  implies  a  begin- 
ning, that  of  the  latter  excludes  all  beginning.  ^  But  the  question  why 
God,  when  the  power  to  create  was  ever  with  him,  yet  did  not  always 
create,  Athanasius  repelled  as  a  question  of  insane  curiosity.  And  yet  he 
supposed  a  reason  might  be  alleged  why  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  To  the 
being  of  the  creature,  produced  as  it  is  from  nothing,  eternal  existence  is  a 
contradiction.'  But  he  did  not  consider,  that  the  notion  of  a  being  with- 
out temporal  beginning  and  that  of  an  eternal  being  are  by  no  means  iden- 
tical, —  that  the  idea  of  a  becoming^  having  its  ground  in  the  dependence 
on  a  highest  cause,  may  be  conceived  to  be  without  a  beginning  in  time, 
difficult  as  it  unquestionably  is  for  the  consciousness,  cramped  and  confined 
by  the^  limitations  of  time,  to  ^x  and  hold  fast  such  a  conception. 

The  penetration  of  Augustin  doubtless  enabled  him  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  a  creaturely  becoming  without  temporal  beginning,  and  an 
eternal,  unconditioned,  divine  being.  To  him  it  was  clear,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  suppose  a  spiritual  world  having  no  temporal  beginning,  and  which 
always  existed,  without  at  the  same  time  putting  it  on  the  same  level  with 
the  only  eternal  one,  or  impinging  on  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the  almighty 
creator ;  because  becoming,  without  a  beginningy  is  not  the  same  with  eter» 
nal  being,*  Augustin,  in  his  unbiassed  refections,  became  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the  intellect  on  the  forms  of 
temporal  intuition,  *  and  preferred  rather  to  confess  his  ignorance,  than  to 
assert  anything  arbitrarily.*  <*  I  return  back  — says  he  —  to  that  which 
our  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  let  us  know ;  and  confess  that  that  tran- 
scends my  own  faculties,  which  He  has  either  permitted  to  be  known  in  this 
life  by  wiser  men,  or  which  He  has  reserved  to  be  known  first  by  the  per- 
fect in  the  life  to  come."  ^     By  this  modest  suspense  he  would  furnish  an  ^ 


^eu  rd  7ra7%)f  Iva  f/^  koX  rpttrr^  dvai  vofuo- 
^y"  el  ydp  koXov  rd  dvcu  aiyrbv  naiipa,  ovk 
ak  6k  }fv  imr^p^  obK  iuil  6pa  rd  KoXdv  ^v  kv 
airrif).    Orat  1.  c.  c  Arian,  ^  28. 

*  Td  froitffta  k^m^tv  rov  irtMowrdc  vnar  6 
a  vldQ  I6unf  rrj^  oifoiof  yiwij/ia  koii'  did  koI 
rd  fitv  iroltffia  o{;k  avayiai  ael  dvat,  bre  yhp 

Vfffid  ob  /3ovA^i  viroiccf  roc,  diAAd  r^  chaUiQ 
kmlv  Idwrq^.    L.  c  c.  29. 

*  'iva  ik  ic$v  &fM6pov  Ttva  XoytofMibv  eih 
pSvrec  fJt^  oumifGUfuv^  atuyuenjoav.  6ti  el  Koi 
ftp  i9e9  dwarov  &el  mwetv,  aXk*  wk  tfAwaro 
Td  yewffHi  itdia  cZmu,  kf  obit,  Hvruv  vdp  ktrri 
luU  oifK  ifv  nptv  yivtirm.  Td  6k  ovk  bvra 
icp2v  yhnfTtu^  iruf  i^d^voro  avwirap;t<^  ^ 
df2  6vrt^ey; 


*  £t  ri  temper  faenint,  (aoffeli,)  creati 
sunt,  nee  si  semper  fuenint,  ideo  creaton 
coflBtemi  sunt,  itle  eniro  semper  fait  seter- 
nitate  immntabili,  isti  antem  fact!  sunt ;  sed 
ideo  semper  fatsse  dicantur,  qui  omni  tem- 
pore fnerunt,  sine  quibas  tempore  nnllo 
modo  esse  potaertint  Tempos  antem,  qoo- 
niam  mataoilitate  transcarrit,  setemitati  im- 
matabili  Don  potest  esse  cosBtemam.  De 
civitate  Dei,  1.  XIL  c.  15,  4  2. 

^  AugustiD,  like  Kant  at  a  later  perio^ 
recognized  the  iame  antinomies  in  respect  tx 
•pace  and  time.  As  infinita  spatia  temporis, 
so  infinita  spatia  looomm.    L.  c.  1.  XI.  c.  5. 

*  Vereor  ne  facilios  jadioer  affirmare  Qood 
nesdo,  qnam  dooere  quod scio.  L.  cL  XU. 
e.l5,^S. 

7  Bedeo  igitnr  ad  id  %w>d  Ciwtor  BOfHi 
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asHa|)la  to  bif  readenb  thai  IhejnigliC  Ml  ap^OMoB  qiMiOMfloallki 
antwered.  Thii  lelf-Tertnunt  •ppewd  to  him  to  b»  the  waoawMj  «aa> 
two  of  all  trae  progreM.  ''For— MTihe— if  ihaolHld  itaomkhad  ia 
proportion  to  hit  powers*  at  ha  growt  ha  wHi  baooaia  auabia  of  .laaeiiipy 
BMNre;batif  ha  laoeiYet  more  than  ha  aaa  feaac^  ha  will  parieh  bafiiia  ha 
oangrow^"^  But  Angiiitin,  while  ha  axhortod  to  hniBMi^  of  knoidadlaa 
in  inoh  thiagSy  wai  opposed  to  that  nanow  heai  of  ftilh  whmli  diedahifiily 
xepelled  the  speeolatiTe  need.  **  Behold  "^ai^  ha  ia  lue  aopfherioni  r^ 
to  him  who  aikt  —  What  did  God  do  belbca  he  enatad  haaTan  and  aerth  } 
I  answer  not  as  one  woold  who  mi^^  wish  to  arada  the  iHcaa.of  ioeh  a 
question  by  a  sarcasm— he  was  preparing  the  hell  of  those  whotsa 
onriooslj  prj  into  high  mysteries.  Bather  woold  I  aimplj  answer,  I  doasi 
know,  in  respect  to  what  I  do  not  know,  than  sneer  at  thoae  who  inqdn 
into  high  thingn,  or  i^roye  of  a  fidse  answer." 

As  Augustin  goarded  against  the  error  of  oonoeinng  God's  work  of  ers- 
ation  as  a  tompml  act,  S0|  tooyhe  was  led  by  this  means  and  by  his  view  of 
the  world,  prooeediog  out  of  a  deep  religious  consciousness,  to  a  more  pio* 
fimnd  way  of  conceiving  the  relation  between  the  divine  creation  and  the 
preservation  and  government  of  the  world,  and  between  the  natural  and 
the  snpematuraL  It  was  he  who  first  after  Origen,  devdoped  still  fiurther 
the  notion  of  amirede ;  and  in  his  writings  we  may  find  the  genn  of  all 
the  profound  renlarfcs  on  this  subject  by  the  soholastie  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century*  Every  thing  in  the  course  of  the  world's  histoiy  ii^ 
aooording  to  Augustin,  Uie  reaUaation  of  that  which  from  etemi^  was  deta^ 
mined  in  the  divine  ideas  as  a  connected  whole.  In  time,  that  is  reahaed 
only  in  a  gradual  manner,  which  in  the  divine  ideaa  subsists  at  once.  In 
this  view,  no  new  thing  can  take  place,  which  had  not  been  prefigured  in 
this  ideal  plan  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  in  the  powers  and  laws  which 
God  originally  laid  in  the  creation,  is  included  everything  which  Grod  causes 
to  proceed  from  these  powers  and  laws  in  the  whole  course  of  nature^ 
either  with  or  without  the  agency  of  men,  who  serve  as  his  instruments. 
^In  one  way-* says  Augustin-* all  things  subsist  i^  the  Word  of  Gtod, 
where  thsy  subsist,  not  as  things  created,  but  as  eternal ; — in  another,  ia 
the  elements  of  the  world,  where  whatever  is  destined  to  baeamej  was 
created  at  once  potentially ;  — -  and  in  another,  in  things  which  are  created-— 
after  the  causes,  which  were  created  at  once  — not  at  once,  but  each  in  its  own 
time."  '  He  combatted  the  opinion  which  some  entertained,  that  the  world 
having  once  been  created  by  Grod,  everything  else  is  produced  by  the  world 
itself,  as  Grod  has  ordained  and  commanded,  though  Grod  himself  does 
nothing  more.  Against  this  theory  he  adduces  the  words  in  John,  5 :  17, 
and  adds :  ^  Let  us  believe  then,  or  if  we  are  capable  of  it,  know,  that  God 
continues  to  work,  down  to  the  present  moment ;  so  that  if  l^  agency 
should  be  removed  from  created  things,  all  would  perish."  *  Now  if  we 
contemplate  the  ideal  pkm  of  the  world  just  described,  we  shall  find  every- 

•eire  not  Tolait ;  UU  vero,  qntB  vel  Mpien-  iniindi,  abi  ornni*  nmal  facta  ftitarm  mit: 

tioribtis  in  hac  Tita  idre  pennisit,  vel  omni*  aliter  in  rebus,  qius,  seenndiim  cansas  imral 

no  perfect!!  in  alia  Tita  edenda  senrariti  creatas,  non  jam  aimiil,  eed  siio  i^aMqas 

nltm  Tirei  meas  esse  conflteor.  tempora,  creantor.    De  OenesI  ad  hteiaia, 

^  Si  enim  pro  viribiis  snis  alatiir  infiins,  L  VI.  417. 

fiet, Qt  crescendo  pins  capiat;  si  antem  Tires  *  Sic  eneo  credamna,  vd   si  possmni 

wmm  capacitatis  excedat,  defidet,  antiqaam  etiam  intelligamns,  nsqne  nvno  operari  D^ 

oescat    L.  c.  nii^  at  n  ocniditis  ab  eo  vebos  opentio  ejai 

*  Hec  aliter  in  Tvibo  Dei,  abi  ista  noa  isbtnaiatiir,intercidfliit    Oofiifem.  L  V.f  4a 
ft«ls,sed«fteniaiaaBi\ia&UK  ^  fiMMBB0&a 
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thing  oonnected  together.  What  is  called  miraculous,  and  what  takes 
place  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  are  grounded  alike  in 
this  plan.  All  is  alike  the  work  of  Grod,  without  whose  continued  creative 
agencj  nothing  can  subsist.  Yet  everythiug  which  Qod  does,  does  not 
stand  related  after  the  same  manner  to  the  powers  implanted  in  nature  at 
the  creation.  It  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  that  which  Grod  causes  to 
spring  out  of  these  powers  themselves,  and  that  which  presupposes  super* 
added  divine  influences  and  powers.  This  constitutes  the  difference 
between  the  natural  aud  supernatural.  But  still  the  supernatural  is  not 
anything  that  contradicts  the  course  of  nature  :  for  by  virtue  of  Grod's  all- 
embracing  wisdom,  of  the  harmonious  connection  of  all  that  Grod  does,  the 
nature  of  everything  which  was  to  come  to  pass,  even  under  new,  super- 
added influences,  had  been  foreordained.  We  will  present  what  has  here 
been  unfolded  in  the  words  of  Augustin  himself.  The  elements  of  this 
corporeal  world  have  their  determinate  powers  and  properties ;  that  is, 
what  each  can  do  and  cannot  do,  what  can  be  produced  or  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  each.  From  these  original  causes  of  things  proceeds 
forth,  in  its  own  time,  all  that  is  produced.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Creator  to  make  out  of  all  this,  in  a  way  transcending  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  something  other  than  what  has  its  ground  in  those  original 
causes  which  contain  within  them  the  seminal  principles  of  all  things.  Yet 
nothing  other  than  what  is  still  included  within  those  causes  as  possible, 
that  is,  possible  to  be  produced  from  them  by  the  divine  Being.^  For  his 
almighty  power  is  not  an  arbitrary  attribute,  but  the  almighty  power  of 
Wisdom ;  and  out  of  each  thing  he  brings,  in  its  time,  what  he  designed 
already  at  the  creation  to  be  able  to  bring  out  of  it."  ^  ^'  Grod,  the  creator 
of  all  nature  —  says  Augustin  —  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  for  that 
must  be  conformable  to  the  nature  of  each  thing,  which  He  does,  from 
whom  the  whole  measure,  number,  and  order  of  nature  proceeds.  We  say, 
in  no  unbefitting  manner,  that  God  does  something  contrary  to  nature, 
when  it  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  known  to  us.  This  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  which  is  known  to  us,  is  what  we  are  wont  also  to  call 
nature ;  and  when  God  does  anything  that  is  contrary  to  this,  we  call  it  a 
miracle.  But  against  that  highest  law  of  nature,  which  is  as  far  exalted 
above  the  knowledge  of  the  godless  as  it  is  of  the  weak,  God  no  more  acts 
than  he  acts  against  himself."  ' 

Thus  Augustin  discerns  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  all  nature, 
and  looks  upon  miracles  only  as  events  suited  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  those  who   pay  no   heed    to   the  agency  of   God  which   lies  hidden 

^  Saper  banc  antem  motum  cnrsamqae  placnerit,  quod  tempore  congroat    L.  c.  L 

remm  nataralem^  potestas  Creatoris  hal)ct  Vl.  ^  25. 

apad  se  posse  de  his  omnibus  facere  aliod,  ^  Dous,  creator  et  oonditor  omniaro  nata* 

quam  eomm  quasi,  seminales  rationes  ha-  rarum,  nihil  contra  natnram  facit:  id  enim 

bent ;  non  tamen  id  quod  uon  in  iis  posnit,  erit  cuique  rei  natnrale,  quod  ille  fecerit,  a 

at  de  his  fieri  vel  ab  ipso  possit    De  Qenesi  quo  est  omnis  modus,  nnmenis,  ordo  nata- 

ad  literam,  I IX  4  32.  ras.    Sed  contra  naturam  noa  incongrae 

^  Neque  enim    potentia    temeraria,  sed  dicimus  aliquid  Dens  facere,  quod  facit  con^ 

sapientite  yirtute,  omnipotens  est,  et  hoc  de  tra  id   quod   novimus   in   natura.    Hano 

onaquaque  re  in  tempore  soo  facit,  quod  etiam  enim  appellamua  natarami  oognitam 

ante  in  ea  fecit,  ut  possit    L.  c.    Hence  he  nobis  cursom  solitumque  natorA ;  ,<^i^j^ 

says,  that  the  caosales  rationes  quas  Deoi  quern  Deus  cum  alicjuid   facit,  mirabilia 

mundo  indidit,  tint  ad  utrumque  modum  nominantor.    Contra  illam  vero  summaia 

habilet  areata ;  sire  ad  istom  quo  usitatit-  naturae  legem,  a  notitia  remotam  sive  impi* 

sime  temporalia  transcommt  sive  ad  ilium  orum  sive  adhuc   inftrmorun^  tam  Deos 

quo  xaxaetmiimbiliafia]it»sicat  Deo  facere  nallo  modo  fadt,  qaam  ooptrase  ipeum  nou 

hdL   CoatnFaaitaia^LXZYL^a. 
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Older  the  ordinarjooarte  of  nataie.  ^Wlw— njihe— < 
tbe  woric  of  Qod  br  which  this  whole  woiU  k  gorerned,  sod  aot  he 
itnick  and  orerwhdnied  with  the  wonderftil?  If  he  ooBtemphilei  the 
power  of  life  in  a  single  eeed-kemeU  it  ii  a  great  things  ealealaled  l» 
fiU  the  oontemplator  with  amaiemeat  But  becaoie  nun  direel  thrir 
attention  to  other  things  and  giro  no  heed  to  God's  wiotlEi^  in  whidi  Hktf 
should  dailj  find  occasion  for  praising  God»  He  has^ns  it  were^he^ 
eertain  things  of  a  more  unosual  character  in  reserre^  Jbr  the  purpose  dL 
awakening  men  from  their  sleep  to  the  worship  of  ITiwaelf  bj  ^minnt- 
hms  signs." 

P.  426.  But  her«y  aeeording  to  kU  amm  tkmnrp — •]  It  maj  be  tlisft 
Ifaroellnsy  whose  theological  interest  was  whol^  absMhed  in  the  doe» 
trine  of  the  Logos,  did  not  tarn  his  reflections  on  this  ptmit.  At  aA 
erents,  if  he  had  proceeded  still  further  to  nnfold  his  own  thoughts  into  desr 
oonsciousness,  he  must  have  been  led  to  some  such  theorj  as  the  Sabelliaa. 

It  is  important  to  take  particular  notice  of  this  contrariet  j  in  the  system 
of  MaroeUns.  On  the  one  hand,  by  transferring  all  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  relating  to  Christ,  which  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  decidsd 
enough  on  the  absoluteness  of  the  Logos,  to  the  person  of  Christ  fi>rmed  bj 
the  ijr^eM  dQctaxM^  of  the  Logos,  he  must  have  been  led  to  ascribe  lo 
this  latter  the  highest  place  in  the  creation.  This,  in  fact,  harmonized  well 
also  with  the  view  he  took  of  the  end  and  aim  of  redemption ;  vix.  that 
this  appropriation  of  human  nature  bj  the  Logos  was  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  man  the  victory  over  Satan,  who  had  deceived  and  ovei^ 
oome  him ;  to  glorify  human  nature  by  exalting  it  to  a  divine  life,  and  lo 
bestow  on  it  the  highest  dignity.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  interest  for 
the  Logos-doctrine,  which  suppressed  every  other,  forced  him  to  convert 
Christ,  as  man,  into  a  mere  instrument  or  means,  which  of  itself  must  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  end  should  be  attained  which  he  was  to  subserve ;  and 
aooordingly  he  must  have  sunk  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  nature  of  a  mere 
accident,  of  which  the  Logos  would  in  the  end  be  wholly  disencumbered. 

If  later  theologians  fell  into  labored  and  tortuous  explanations  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  find  there  the  do<y 
trine  of  Christ's  divinity,  Marcellus  was  driven  to  similar  tortuous  inter- 
pretations by  an  interest  of  the  opposite  kind ;  namely,  that  he  might  not 
be  required  to  suppose  anything  whereby  the  absoluteness  of  the  Logos 
might  seem  to  him  capable  of  being  impaired.  Because  he  believed  that 
by  the  image  of  the  invisible  Grod,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature,  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  the  Logos  in  himself,  therefore  the  man  formed 
by  the  dQaartx^  hfQytia  of  the  Logos  must  be  understood  by  these  words. 
And  hence  by  the  creation  here  ascribed  to  him,  could  be  meant  only  the 
new  spiritual  creation,  brought  forth  by  Christ ;  and  this  in  its  effects  most 
be  extended  also  to  the  higher  spirits,  this  being  implied  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  after  his  resurrection  was  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  creation. 
The  first-bom  is  Christ  considered  simply  as  the  first  new  man,  the  centre 
of  the  whole  creation,  the  end  of  all,  by  whom  the  unity  of  the  creation 
was  to  be  restored  afler  the  subjection  of  everythbg  evil. '     Accordingly, 

^In  expounding  John  12:  28,  Maroenns  'Bpomv,  airbv  avdtc  vuc^atu  rdv  iia,36ko9 

ssyi:  'Iva  6i*  imeppo^^  r^c  ^tXav&ouniac  Tapcuntevao^  did.  roirro  avetXi^  rdv  ayi9pf^ 

iv  T^  fitrd  Tijv  uvtumoiv  ttk  oofHubq  oevrip^  nw,  Iva  uK^cO^ctc  tovtov  inrapx^  t^  i^ 

66^  rdv  npdrepov  ^v^rdv  Airdpcunv  adaua-  tUac  rfapaka3dv  Topaoiavaay.      "Ewb.  t, 

Toif  anepydmrnu,  Koi  TooaOry  aMv  6o^aay  MairelL  Ancyrao.  i  II.  f.  48,  49. 

dSf^,  ciOTt  fij^  jiovov  oMv  1%  npcnipaf  imaX-  *  tlpunroiunf  dvm  -r^  irpurov  icoiydv  ioh 

Xay^pfOL  teXeiac^4»A  RdlTTK  Vn^^tov'^^uicm  'Oouiroy.  elf  bv  rd  mam  Avaxtfa^Mouimadm 

dfiM^tMiioiiK— «a^tlWBni«iAs\*VMkVi^  \d^>oM^^^^  'knvnc,  9nnK  t/k  fmm 
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he  referred  also  to  this  new  creation  produced  by  Christ,  the  words  in 
ProYcrbs  8 :  22,  23 ;  and  in  connection  with  this  he  brings  what  Paul  had 
said,  ^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  kid,  which  is  Jesot 
Christ,"  —  understanding  this  as  referring  to  the  predetermination  of  thai 
which  was  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.^  But  as  in 
bis  mind  the  personal  Christ  stood  far  in  the  back-ground,  compared  with 
the  idea  of  the  Logos  —  as  in  his  view  the  whole  depended  simply  on  the 
transient  moment  when  the  dQatrrtxij  ivigytia  of  the  Logos  animated  the 
bodj  —  the  question  presents  itself  to  him :  For  what  purpose  is  this  to 
continue  when  the  end,  the  perfect  redemption,  the  complete  victory  over 
the  kingdom  of  evil,  shall  have  been  attained,  —  when  the  redeemed  shall^ 
afler  the  resurrection,  have  attained  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  blessed- 
ness ?  The  Logos,  in  fact,  took  into  union  with  himself  the  <ra^  which  was 
aUen  from  him,  only  in  order  that  that  end  might  be  attained.  Mar* 
cellus  appeals  to  the  declaration  of  Christ :  ^'  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing — it 
is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth."  How  then,  he  argued,  should  the  flesh,  that 
profiteth  nothing,  remain  through  all  eternity  united  with  the  Logos,  —  how 
should  the  servant-form,  which  he  assumed,  continue  to  abide  with  him 
evermore  ?  '  Thus  by  his  one-sided  Logos-doctrine  he  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Logos  would  finally,  when  the  end  had  been  attained,  once 
more  emerge  from  that  particular  form  of  manifestation  by  means  of  the 
(Toc^  —  would  cast  aside  the  human  envelope  —  that  the  particular  kingdom 
of  Christ  would  then  come  to  an  end,  and  only  the  universal  kingdom,  the 
universal  being,  and  the  universal  agency  of  the  Logos  existing  with  the 
Father,  continue  to  remain.  Li  proof  of  this  he  adduced  1  Corinth.  15  x 
28,  and  the  word  "  until"  in  Ps.  110  :  l.» 

It  is  made  evident,  how  far  the  true  point  of  moment  in  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  was  lowered  by  the  tendency  of  Marcellus ;  how  the  separating 
gulf  betwixt  Qod  and  the  creature  was  once  more  obtruded  to  view  and 
Uie  significance  of  Christ's  personality  lost  sight  of,  when  we  find  him  say* 
ing :  ^  Should  any  one,  however,  maintain,  that  the  human  flesh  was  worthy 
of  the  Logos,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  made  it  immortal  by  the  resurrectiooy 
let  him  know,  that  not  everything  which  is  immortal  is  on  that  account 
worthy  of  Grod :  for  Grod  is  greater  than  immortality  itself,  —  He,  who  by 
his  will  can  make  even  that  which  has  no  existence  immortaL  But  thtit 
everything  immortal  is  not  therefore  worthy  of  being  taken  into  union  with 
God,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  angels,  though  inmiortal,  do  not  therefore 
come  any  nearer  to  unity  with  God."  ^  Still,  however,  he  must  have  been 
sensible  into  what  straits  he  was  driven  by  the  position  which  he  assumed ; 
in  what  conflict  he  became  involved  with  the  scriptural  doctrine,  which  he 
desired  to  hold  fast  The  question  met  him  :  What  was  to  become  then  of 
the  adql^  thus  exalted  to  immortality  ?  <<  The  answer  to  this  question  — 
says  he  —  transcends  our  knowledge.    We  see  only  through  a  glass  darkly ; 

iKj?f  Kot  htl  rfK  yri^  hv  abr^  icard  t^  muv^  •  OifKovv  6pov  rivd  doxd  ixetv  ^  icard  &»• 

KTiaw  kKTi<r&ai  avjt^cuveu    C.  Marcell.  L 11.  ^pcmov  airov  oUovofua  re  Koi  Pnaikua.    Li 

f.44.  cf.  51. 

1  OefjiiXurv  fttv  tovtov  ^tfona^uv  t^  /cord  *  "On  oi  irav  bnep  &&avarov^  tovto  A^ujv 

aapKa  ainov  irpoofMr^elaav  olKOvofuav,    L.  •^coir  uei^uv  ydp  koI  air^c  ^f  a^avaaiac  6 

C  f.  45.  i5cdf,  0  Ty  iavTov  povTJioa  koI  rd  jj^  ivra 

«  n«f  hxcipd  riiv  U  y^  re  ovaav  Kai  d^avara  nouiv  iwafuvo^.    "En  6k  ob  na» 

fufdkv  u^eAaifOav  [aapKa]  h  Toig  fdTiXavatv  rd  a&avarov  htjo^ai  i^e^  d^iov  d^Aov,  5n 

aiuoof  airrd  htatrthivcav  awdvat  tq  hyyi,);  xat  and  tov  iipx^  Kot  i^ovclaf  Koi  oyv^Axwf, 

ir«f  iSti  jifv  TOV  dovXov  fMpftv  ^  dveiXn^  w&avarw^  ivra^,  ftijih  dta^opelv  ry  horvn 

6  XoyoCt  fiopf^  obaav  diavXoVy  awdviu  ry  nv  ^toO,    L.  c.  f.  52. 
A^}  C.  MaieeU.  L  XL  f.  44. 
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<rar  knowledge  is  but  in  part  We  ahrnU  oome  to  thelaxnrledge  of  tinioiihr 
when  we  see  face  to  face.  Question  me  noC,  then,  on  mattem  about  wUcli 
I  have  obtained  no  distinct  knowledge  from  holj  writ  I  caiiiiol  there- 
fere  say  anything  definite  respecting  this  divine  tfo^  united  with  the  Logos. 
But  then  I  believe  the  holy  scriptures,  that  there  it  one  God,  and  Ub 
Logos,  who  proceeded  from  the  Father,  that  through  him  all  things  migfat 
exist ;  but  who  will,  afler  the  general  restoration,  subject  hifflself  to  God 
and  the  Father,  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  him,  that  ao  the  Logos  msj 
be  in  C^od,  as  he  was  also  before."  ^ 

P.  426.  But  the  more  logical  PhoUnui  — .]  Phottmw,  bisliop  of  Sir- 
mium  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and  the  scholar  of  Marcellos,  in  still  fiuther 
unfolding  the  doctrine  he  had  received  from  his  master,  passed  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  latter  was  disposed  to  fix.  He  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  indefinite,  uncertain  manner  in  which  Maroellus  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  humanity  of  Christ.  In  striving  to  resolve  the 
contradiction  which  his  predecessor  had  left  standing,  he  was  poshed  oo 
fhrther.  While  Marcellus  had  started  with  no  other  interest  than  that  in 
behalf  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  and  was  led  along  to  his  own  peculiar  theory 
respecting  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ  only  by  his  wish  to  hold  this 
fhBt,  Photinus,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  his  attention  to  the  whi^  doc- 
trine concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  sought  to  frame  to  himself  an 
adequate  conception  of  this.  Thus  he  came  to  a  scheme  altogether  akin 
lo  Sabellianism. 

He  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  divine  reason,  either  the  thinking 
reason  hidden  in  God,  or  the  reason  revealing  itself  ontwardly,  and 
operative,  the  Xoyog  ivdMderog  or  ftQoq}0(H7to<;.*  The  name  Son  of  God  he 
would  not  apply  to  the  Logos,  but  only  to  the  Christ  who  appeared  in  time. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  when  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Photinus,  the  existence  of  the  Son  of  God  began.  Before,  he  ex- 
isted only  in  the  divine  idea,  in  the  divine  predetermination.  In  this  sense 
he  explained  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  understood 
to  speak  of  a  preexistence  of  the  Messiah.'  Like  Sabellius,  he  supposed 
a  certain  radiation  of  the  divine  essence  in  the  form  of  the  Logos  consti- 
tuted  the  personality  in  Christ  He  supposed  the  human  personality  pro- 
ceeded from  a  certain  hypostasis  of  the  Logos.  Hence  he  is  represented 
to  hrive  taujjht  that  the  self-expanding  essence  of  God  constitutes  the  Son 
of  God,  or  that  the  expansion  of  the  divine  essence  is  to  be  styled  the 
Son.^  Photinus  also,  ai\er  the  same  manner  with  Marcellus,  taught  that 
the  particular  kingdom  of  Christ  would  come  to  an  end,  when  the  final 
object  of  it  should  have  been  attained.'  He  would  doubtless  differ  ^m 
Marcellus,  however,  in  this,  that  although  he  asserted  a  future  termination 

^  C.  Marcell.  L II.  1.  53.  With  this,  too,  aj?ree  the  opposite  positioas 

*  The  theses  opposed  by  the  first  council     of  the  council  of  Sirmiam. 

of  Sirmiura  (A.  D.  357)  to  the  doctrines  of  *  The   Sirmian   anathema  runs:  'E/  rzf 

Photinus,  are  speciallv  important  as  serving  nhtrwofifvTjv  tt^  obaiav  rov  Sf0v  rdv  wdr 

to  fix  the  character  of  these  doctrines.     We  Xtyvi  itoulv^  ^  rdi*  7rAarvo/«dv  nyf  otniiac  ornot 

find  here  the  following  formula :  'Et  rtc  iv-  o\'ou(j^fu     To  which  belongs  also  the  fol- 

diadtTov  7  7rf}o<*>opu(dv  ?j6)ov  }Jy(H  rdv  vlbv  lowin«» :  'E/  tiq  rbv  uyrwtjrav  ^  tupo^  ai-rov 

TW  dtovj  uva&efia  laru,  ck  Mnpiac  Xryetv  yeyrw^a^hu  toa^ 

*  See  Epiphan.  hares.  51 :  'O  Ao/of  iv  Ty  ^  The  antithetic  position  in  the  Sirmian 
narpi  ^v,  rzA/'  ^v  v/of.  On  Daniel^  7:13  —  confession  of  faith  respectine  Christ :  Ot*  ^ 
Tai:'ro  ':TpoKaTay}'FXTUcC>c  lXej'n\  ovx  ^Jf  tov  Pm(jt?^la.  ^KOTUTTtzuoTo^  m^nn  \nyi-10f,  fir  ymf 
vlav  vizapiovToc,  aXXa  6^  6  lfit'?J^v  vide  ««-  aiCn'oc  dreipovc.  'E<rrm  ydp  Kodc^cvoc  ^ 
Xe7(n!^ai  fitrd  t»^  }Aapiav^  rrpoxpn<rri>^(^  i"d  Se^t^  tov  Trarpdf,  oi;  fiivov  iv  Ty  aiuvi  rwrvi 
irdvra  uvai^peTou.  el^  al'xW  tmaaxn^  ^  ^i^u  <iAXd  icaL  h  ri^  fuJikovn, 
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of  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ,  jet  he  did  not  extend  this  also  to  the  person- 
ality  of  Christ  formed  by  the  radiation  of  the  Logos,  bat  attributed  to 
the  hitter  an  eternal  duration.  Had  not  this  been  so,  he  assuredly  would 
not  have  esciq)ed  from  censure  for  so  disparaging  the  dignity  of  Christ* 
Moreover,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  antagonistic  positions  of  the  Sirmian 
council,  that  he  referred  the  names  **  Holy  Spirit "  and  ''  Paraclete,"  sim- 
ply to  the  activity  of  Qod  or  of  Christ. 

P.  428,  bottom^  i^  the  next  place,  it  was  his  opinion  — .]  ApollinariA 
was  no  friend  to  a  stiff  and  disconnected  supranaturalism ;  but  he  was  for 
having  the  supernatural  so  apprehended  as  to  leave  room  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  nature  in  all  its  rights.  The  supernatural  element  must  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natural  This  principle  is 
expressed  in  the  words :  ^'  Nature  is  not  disturbed  by  its  Creator ; "  by 
which  is  meant,  that  €rod  never  brings  about  supernatural  events  in  sud^ 
a  way  as  to  subvert  the  laws  of  nature ;  as  to  destroy  the  particular  form 
of  an  essence  which  has  its  ground  in  the  laws  of  its  nature.  From  this 
the  conclusion  would  follow,  which  ApoUinaris  himself  deduces  from  hia 
principle  in  the  same  connection  with  the  passage  above  cited,  —  thai 
Grod  uses  all  beings  as  his  instruments  in  a  way  corresponding  to  their 
several  natures ;  thus,  for  example,  he  employs  rational  beings,  gifted  with 
formal  freedom,  in  no  such  way  as  to  destroy  their  peculiar  nature  ai 
free  beings  —  in  no  such  way  as  to  supersede  what  distinguishes  them 
from  beings  governed  by  the  necessary  laws  of  nature.  The  important 
consequences  which  follow  from  the  principle  here  expressed^  are  suffi- 
ciently evident 

P.  431.  The  lower  and  the  higher  principles  in  man^s  nature,']  Thus 
Appollinaris  supposed, -^  as  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to 
recognize  Christ  as  God-man,  and  the  true  unity  in  him,  —  that  there  10 
bat  one  nature  in  Christ,  the  divine  nature  become  human ;  and  but  one 
motion  of  the  will  corresponding  thereto ;  and  but  one  activity,  as  actuating 
the  entire  life ;  for  every  thing  in  him,  it  is  supposed,  proceeded  from  the 
immutable  spirit  as  its  moving  principle  ;  just  as  in  man,  the  entire  life  is 
determined  and  guided  by  the  presiding  souL  In  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Jovian,  ApoUinaris  says :  "  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent 
bis  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  might  be  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  —  God 
according  to  the  Spirit:  the  Son  of  man  according  to  the  flesh;  the  one  Soa 
'—  not  two  natures,  one  adorable  nature,  and  another  to  which  no  adora- 
tion is  due ;  but  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  Grod  Logos,  to  which,  in  its 
union  with  the  flesh,  one  adoration  is  due."^  The  two  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  —  he  meant*- are  in  him  blended  in  one.  He  is  to 
be  acknowledged  as  Lord  in  this  one  nature  composed  of  the  deity  and  the 
humanity.*  In  his  work  written  against  the  bishop  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  he 
says :  ^  The  instrument  and  that  by  which  it  is  moved  produces,  by  its 
very  nature,  but  one  and  the  same  action ;  and  where  the  action  is  one, 
there  is  also  at  the  ground  of  it  but  one  essence."  *  *'  Those  persons  would 
make  impossibilities  possible,  (bore  a  rock  with  the  finger,)  who  suppose 
that  in  Christ  there  were  two  spirits,  a  divine  and  a  human ;  ^  for  if  every 

1  Oi  6vo  ^(Tttf  rdv  ha  vlbv^  fdav  nfxxncV'  •  'Opyavdv  ical  rb  iuhvoOv  fuav  iri^wtev 

viTT^  KoL   fuav  iirpoaKi/vijT^^  i^Xd,   fuav  inrvreXelv  r^  hipyetav,    *Q(  ok  fua  ij  hip- 

fb<uv  ToO  deov  Xoyov  eeeaptcufihipf  koX  vpoo'  yuOj  fua  koI  ij  ob's'uk,  fiia  &pa  yeyovev  obma 

Kwovfthriv  uerd,  7%  capi^  <iinvv  fu^  npoa-  roO  ^oyw  koI  r^oapMC.    L.  c.  p.  20. 

KW^u.    Maji  scriptonim  nora  ooLlectio,  T.  ^  Aa/rrvAy  yii^oixn  mrpav^  oi  6vq  v6ac 

YII.  18S3,  p.  16.  M  XptOTov  iayftariCmn-ef, 

'  tiid  ov/Kpdry  rj  fOou  Svdpumv  Hhf 
Kopiof  Myofuv,    jL  c  p.  ift. 
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•pirit  detenninet  itself  freelj  in  aooofdanoe  with  its  own  peenliwr  lurton^ 
it  is  impoasibie,  that  in  one  and  the  same  mlgect  there  should  be  two 
natures,  combined  together,  willing  opposite  things."  ^  ^Ab  Panl  nob^ 
declares:  in  God  we  hve,  move  and  have  oar  being;  so  too  the  willof  Go4 
through  the  Logos  dwelling  in  the  flesh,  suffloed  to  move  and  animate  thit 
flesh,  the  divine  activity  tcJung  the  place  <^  the  sooL"  '  ^  He  maintained 
that  when  two  individual  essences  unite  together,  a  neotnl  being  is  the 
result ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  mule,  the  properties  of  the  ass  and  of  the 
horse  are  united,  and  as  out  of  the  mixture  of  two  different  colors  results 
a  third*  But  nothing  formed  out  of  such  a  combination  has  the  pnqperties 
of  two  opposite  kinds  complete,  but  partially  mixed.  8udi  is  the  unioa 
of  Grod  and  man  in  Christ.  He  is  therefore  neither  whoUj  man  nor  whoD/ 
God,  but  a  mixture  of  Grod  and  man.** ' 

P.  431,  second  sentence  on  the  page  — a  name  wkieh  could  noi  oCAer- 
wi$e  be  aicribed  to  Mni]  As  Apollinaris  supposed  that  the  spirit  properlj 
oonstitutes  the  man ;  and  as  instead  of  the  human  spirit,  he  supposed  the 
divine,  immutable  spirit,  the  Logos  in  Christ; — so  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  he  might  say,  that  the  Logos  was  man  before  his  appearance  in 
humanity,  understanding  in  this  sense  those  passages  where  Christ  speaks  of 
his  being  with  the  Father  before  the  creadon.  **  The  man  Christ  — sajs 
he,  in  following  this  connection  of  ideas  ^  — »  preexisted ;  —  not  as  though 
the  spirit,  that  is  God,  was  a  different  being  from  Christ  himself,  but  so 
that  the  Lord  was  the  divine  spirit  in  the  nature  of  the  GM-man.*  In  this 
way  only  is  it  possible  to  understand  how  he  existed  before  his  birth  on 
earth;  how  he  was  before  all  things ;  was  of  the  same  race  with  God.*' 
Hence  he  says,  Christ  did  not  become  man,  but  he  became  at  man ;  — > 
namely,  he  was  not  of  the  same  essence  with  man  in  the  most  exalted  part 
of  his  nature.^ 

P.  432.  According  to  this  connection  of  ideas  — .]  The  Logos  remains 
still  the  immutable,  infinite,  onmipresent  being ;  and  yet  his  activity  is  one 
which  is  limited  by  the  aa^.^  Also  by  virtue  of  the  coq^  animated  hj 
him,  he  takes  port  in  the  passion.*  This  capacity  of  suffering  in  the  (xoe^ 
passes  over  to  the  Logos,  as  the  <ra^  receives  the  divine  animating  power 

1  Ei  ytip  nac  vovf  aifTOKpuTop  ion  ISik^  those  arbitrary  interpretations  of  his  meaa- 

^e^fiari   naTti    ^iatv  Ktvov^uvoq^  udvvarov  injr,  which  men  have  indulged  in  on  speca- 

ianv  hd  Kot  ru  oifTu  iiroKgifrntJ  dvo  ndc  lative  grounds  to  which  Apollinaris  was 

T&vavria    ^iXovrac    oAx^Xoff    avwirapxeiv.  utterly  a  stranger. 

Maji  T.  VII.  ^.  70.  *  Kai  nfyovrrupxet  ^  an^pojrof  XparrtJf,  oinc 

^'Erret  yap  upurra  IXovAof  fSo^  h  to  irav-  cif  hipov  iiTOf  Trap'  airbv  rov  irvevftarof^ 

TOKpaTopi  bnj  i^ufjuv  xal  luvovfie^a  koI  iafikv^  tout*  tori  tw  ^rov,  oAA'  <if  rof»  Kvpiov  h  rf 

f^ec  Kol  ftovcv  t6  ovtoO  ^e?jf/nL,  6ui  h  r^  rov  ^eov  m'dpu:mv  ^crei   ^riov  irvevftaros 

oaptu  aKtfvuaavroc  Xoyov,  irpdf  rd  rovTTV  ijuo-  dvrof.    Gre|^.  Nyss.  Antirrhetic.  p.  149. 

wouiv  mU  KOfdv^  ici'anXijpovaitc  r^  ^ciac  ^  ^*  Upoi^irapx^tv  f^  fv  jf  >  cm-jToruf,  vpd 

tpytiac  rdv  7%  infx^  romv  <a2  tw  aardpch  navruv  elvoL,  avft^Acv  tii-m.     L.  c  p.  191. 

wivov  vooc-    L.  c.  p.  203.  '  Oi»/c  cb'^pcmxY,  a^'  <if  av^pctrroc^  Aon 

*  HeaorffTef  yivovrm  IdunyfTuv  dta^opov  obx  h^noowsto^  ru  iv^pumft  marik  rd  Kvpturo' 
dc  iv  owcAdowauv,  cif  h  iifumnj  IdtortK  hvao  rw,  Antirrhetic.  p.  177.  Hence  the  tills 
nal  Irnrov,  koI  h  yAovKu  xp^f^n  idtortK  of  the  book  refuted  by  Gregory  of  Nrssa: 
XevKoi'  Koi  fiiXavog-  ovdtfua  6t  fieconf^  UaT-  'kTrodei^tf  nepi  rijc  •deiac  oapKitaetifC  ^  «»^ 
ipac  kx^i  Tdc  oKpSnfTac  H  dXoK^pov^  aAAd  bftoiiMttv  6vdp6nav.  L.  c  p.  1 26. 
fupacuc  hruufityfdvaf  fieaortfc  6i  {ieov  Koi  «  Respecting  Christ^s  relation  to  the 
iv^puTTuv  kv  XpiaTff}  oifK  apa  ofre  av^potroc  Father,  he  says :  Auupuv  ftkv  rifv  htpytuv 
SAof  oire  tftiof,  uJOuk  i9eov  Koi  dv^pumn  icard  oapKO^  k^ittuv  ^  Kord  rrve^fta^  (tba 
fd^tf.    L.  c.  p.  SIO.  divine  essence,  the  animating  spirit)    The 

*  After  haring  thus  expounded  the  sense  loortf^  if  h  ivvoftn  and  the  Kaiit  oapna  t^ 
which  snch  expressions  have  in  the  con-  Hepynac  Suupeaif.    L.  a  p.  194. 
nectioQ  of  ideas  m  kycA3aiiix\a^\t  vl  meed-  *  The  adp^  owrr^  ttpd^  rd   oi'pavum 
1ms  to  enter  afc  Wg|b  ViiJA  ^  i^^saaBaBkt&  ^r(«v»H)d(n^i%M^^ 
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of  the  Logoe  into  it8el£  Bat  how  is  it  possible  to  conceiye  of  any  sach 
thing,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  personality  distinct  from  the  infinite 
Logos  proceeds  from  the  influence  which  the  Logos  exercises  on  the  od^  ? 
And  the  idea  of  an  intermediate  being,  which  is  neither  wholly  Grod  nor 
wholly  man,  would  lead,  in  fact,  to  a  theory  of  that  very  kind  which  Apol- 
linaris  was  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  is  difficult  to  form,  from  the  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  any  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Apol- 
linaris  would  explain  to  himself  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  if  possible,  the 
cup  of  agony  might  pass  from  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  considered  this 
as  conclusive  evidence,  that  He  who  was  entering  upon  his  sufferings  distill 
guished  his  own  will  from  that  of  the  Almighty  Father.^  On  the  other,  he 
maintained,  against  his  adversaries,  that  this  was  not  as  they  supposed,  the 
will  of  the  man  from  the  earth ;  but  the  will  of  the  God  who  descended 
from  heaven.'  We  can  explain  this  only  by  supposing,  that  since  Apollina* 
ris  ascribed  to  the  Logos  the  capacity  of  suffering  which  was  in  the  cdg$f 
accounting  in  this  way  for  those  woitls  of  the  prayer,  he  considered  himself 
therefore  warranted  to  find  here  a  proof  of  suffering,  and  yet  to  attribute  it 
to  the  Logos  himself,  by  whom  the  coq^  was  animated. 

P.  442,  third  sentence.  He  has  adopted  them  as  his  chUdrenJ]  ^  An 
essential  union  —  Theodore  supposed  —  could  truly  subsist  only  between 
beings  the  same  in  essence ;  not  between  those  unlike  in  essence ;  for  in  thtt 
latter  case,  there  must  be  a  union  of  elements  differing  in  kind."  * 

P.  443.  Share  in  all  the  honor^  glory,  and  dominion  belonging  to  himself^ 
It  is  owing  to  the  union  of  the  natures  by  the  divine  good  pleasure  — says 
Theodore  —  that  the  same  name  is,  by  homonym^,  given  to  both ;  that  they 
partake  of  the  same  dominion,  dignity,  powei^;  and  that  they  are  never 
separated ;  —  by  virtue  of  all  which  ihe  two  constitute  one  person,  indeed 
they  are  called  one."  ^ 

P.  443.  Middle.  7%e  kwnetn  nature  has  been  taken  up  into  feUowskip 
with  the  divineJ]  ^  This  kind  of  union  —  said  he  —  keeps  the  two  natures 
unmixed  and  undivided ;  both  become  thereby  one  person ;  *—  there  is  one 
will  and  one  activity,  and  acx»rdingly,  one  dominion."  * 

P.  447.  I/estorius  —  belonged  among  the  disciples  of  the  Antiochdan  doe* 
trine,']  He  was  accustomed  to  oppose  to  the  iv&iaig  noci^  ovaiav,  xcera  avatif 
to  the  inoaig  %a:i  evdoxiav,  naxa  ^ehjair.  The  former  appeared  to  him  to 
be  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  immutabiliQr 
of  the  divine  essence.* 

Tucdv  kmrrifc  iulL  Xa^oa  rb  ^elov  oUsw&ev,  kot*  abrijv  irpoaufcou  Kot  yepouivmr  Kot  Acv- 

Kaji  T.  VH.  p.  301.  ofdvoo,    Kaji,  1.  c  p.  69. 

^'Et  laoadnfi^  koL  Koofuvbc  r^C  narput^  *'0  rye lear* eMoMov MftntJf  rpofnc^  <knw. 

fAaiaf  6  hrl  rd  nadoc  koL  t^  anwpdv  kpXPf^  Af^rovf  ^vX^ouv  fdcctic  f^  idtatphnvc^  k 

tvoi  f/Vy  true  h  dcycnfi^  ytv6fuvot  npoctf^ero  6Mi^aTipuv  rb  frp6otjmm  ieiteuwxtv,  Koi  fAs» 

ktX.    it.  c  p.  203.  tV  hdpytiav  fttrA  t^  hnfthnf^  roOmcfutc 

*  'On  rd  'dO^iM  to0to  liuv  dpvrnu  obK  MevrtoQ  lud  deaimrdac.  Mbji,  1.  e.  p.  SS. 
6v&pumov  T<nt  U  77c.  Koddc  aOvol  vofiK/maof^  *  As  he  expresBes  himself  in  the  fdlow- 
d^^  deov  Tov  Korafliorroc  i^  o^fxnwi.  An*  ii»  fris;meBt:  T9  kot*  aboimf  A^,  fta# 
tirrfaetic.  p.  201.  fSuQ  ovx  hoSTmi  x^C  ii^aMa/iOir  oMn 

''0  7%  /car*  ohciav  hCtot^  haftSvoprOm  ydp  aimuc  ott^mu.  6  to6  irc3f  tlvM  Xbyoc  4- 

bftoevffiuv  ^^ft^etmu  Xoyoc  knl  6k  tuv  ^rayw-  d^  jcard  r^  ^iX$feaf  Ivumc  tud  rijv  kv^pyeiai^ 

ovaiuv  dcf^tvonu,  mryx^fontc  dvtu.  lat&apbc  irpinrmff  oMp  nfpd  itai  6AaipiTmf^,  fdm0^ 

9b  iwofuvof.    Colleetio  Maji,  T.  VIL  p.  60.  airruv  deucvvaa  mtpoutfuvffp  t^  ^ikifmv  aslv. 

*  H  lun'  ehdoKiav  tQv  ^ibatuv  tvwms  ma»  rilp  ivipyuav.    And  hi  the  second  tngmrnKtl- 
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GENERAL   INDEX. 


AbaagUuDM,  ooaverskm  of  the,  116. 

AbdAsof  Sasa^UO. 

Abyssinum  Church,  109—121. 

Acta  Pilmti,  4. 

JBdetios,  119. 

A&rios,  S49— 343. 

Aetiiu  399,  409. 

Agaps,  325. 

Agapetos  of  Borne,  150,  534. 

Agapins,  710. 

Agnoetum.  438, 466,  554,  597. 

Acacios,  of  Amida,  113. 

Acadus  of  Beroea,  463. 

Acadas  of  Cnsarea,  408. 

Acacias  of  Constantinople,  527,  528,  533. 

'▲fflfcao£,529,530. 

Alaric,129. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria,  220.  His  partic- 
ipation in  the  Arian  controrersj,  366 — 
370. 

Alexander  of  Antioch,  417. 

Alexander  of  Constantinople,  385,  386. 

Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  485.  487, 490.    ' 

Alexandria,  synod  at,  (A.D.  362,)  409, 432. 

Alexandrian  school :  Interpretation  of 
scripture  and  inspiration,  351,  (T.  Points 
in  which  it  differed  generally  from  the 
Antiochian  school,  352.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  444,  445. 

Ambrose.  Election  to  the  episcopate,  423, 
71,  72,  73,  74,  78,  141,  144.  Incident 
with  Theodosias,  180,  181.  Priscillian, 
711,  714.  Active  in  behalf  of  Mona- 
chism,  259.  Against  Jovinian,  276.  Con- 
cerning fasts  on  the  Sabbath,  299.  Com- 
poser of  chnrch  hymns,  318.  Anthro- 
pology, 562.  Intermediate  state  for  nn- 
baptized  children,  669.  Lord's  snpper, 
670. 

Amphilochins  of  Iconinm .  Against  images, 
291.    Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  420. 

Anachorcts.    See  Monachism. 

Anastasins,  emperor,  530 — 532. 

Anastasios,  presbyter  of  Nestorios,  448, 458. 

Anastasins  of  Rome,  689. 

Anatolins  of  Constantinople,  516,  517,  518, 
520. 

Ancyra,  council  of,  (A.D.314.)  147,  160, 
179.    Synod  of  (AS>.  358,)  405. 

Andreu  ol  Saiiiowti^4&&. 

Amuaau,  597,  l»9^ 


Anthimiis,  533— 534. 

Anthropology,  657,  661. 

Anthropomorphites,  690,  ff. 

Anthnsa,  226,  693. 

'AvTtfie^l<mmc  Avofiorctv  in  ApoIUnark,  431; 
controverted  by  Theodore,  443 ;  in  tke 
Alexandrian  ecbool,  444. 

Antiochian  school,  149.  Interpretatioa  of 
scripture,  350.  Points  in  which  it  dii!ered 
generally  from  the  Alexandrian  school, 
352,  353.  Doctrine  coQceming  the  per* 
son  of  Christ,  435,  444. 

Antioch,  council  of,  (A.D.  341,)  154,  888, 
389,  390.     Council  of,  (A.  D.  345.)  390. 

Anthony,  228,  236. 

Aphthartodooetism,  549, 5Sa 

Apocatastasis,  676,  ff. 

Apollinaris  of  Antioch,  58. 

Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  58.  Doctrine  coo- 
ceming  the  person  of  Christ.  428—434. 
Controverted  by  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia, 
440,  ff. 

Arabia,  the  gospel  m,  117,  120,  121. 

Arcadius,  79,  81,  700. 

Ardasbad,  synod  at,  114. 

Arian  controversy,  360,  408. 

Ariminum,  council  of,  405,  ff. 

Alius,  365.  Doctrine,  361, 369.  Partici- 
pation in  the  Arian  controversy,  369,  388. 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  418.  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
425. 

Aries,  cpuncil  of,  (314,)  141,  189, 190.  Ott 
the  time  of  the  paschal  feast,  301.  Counr 
cil  of,  C355,)  396.   Council  of,  (475.)  646. 

Armenia,  Christianity  in,  113,  114.  Mon- 
ophjTsites  in,  5.53,  554. 

Arnobius,  the  younger,  645. 

Ascholhis  of  Thessalonica,  737,  740. 

Aspebethos,  118,  119. 

Asterins  of  Amasea,  49.  On  images,  988, 
290. 

Atiiananc,  127,  736. 

Athanasins.  Life  and  labors,  380,  414 
Julian  and  Athanasins,  53,  54,  120. 

Athanasins  on  Origen,  679.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  419,  420.  Doctrine  of  oea- 
tion,  424,  ff.  Against  ApoUinarism,  4SS. 
Lord's  supper,  672,  673. 

Atticus  of  Constantinople,  112,  701. 

Attdius  and  the  Andians,  705,  706. 
\  Kasq^oiiu^ — IKvelopiiieiit  of  hif  Chriititt 
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life  and  doctrines,  354 — S59.  His  mother, 
337.  PUtonism,  102,  103.  Importance 
compared  with  Tertallian  and  Ongen, 
353,  67,  79,  82,  91—93.  (De  civ.  Dei,) 
95,  97,  98,  100.  De  fide  et  operibns, 
100,  101,  129,  136,  137,  139,  143,  144, 
146,  15J.  Concerning  Rome,  167,  168. 
On  councils,  176.  Chnrch  discipline,  180. 
Efforts  with  the  Donatists,  1^7—203. 
Theological  polemics  with  the  Dona- 
tists, 203—217.  In  behalf  of  the  An- 
chorites, 248.  Monachism,  de  opere  Mon- 
achomm,  259 — 261.  Against  Jorinian, 
277.  De  bono  conjugali,  277.  Bead- 
ing of  the  bible,  281,  282.  Sign  of  the 
cross,  287.  Fasting  on  the  Sabbath,  298. 
Fasts,  304.  Festival  of  the  New  Year, 
315.  As  a  preacher,  317.  Frequent 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  328.  Idea 
of  sacrifice  in  the  snpper,  332.  Adora- 
tion of  saints,  335,  336.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  421,  422.  Anthropology, 
564—572.  De  gestis  Pelagii,  585.  On 
the  civil  power  applied  against  Julian, 
594.  Appeal  to  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, 594.  Antagonist  of  the  Pelagian 
doctrines,  598 — 626.  De  gratia  et  libero 
arbitrio,  and  de  oorreptione  et  gratia,  626, 
De  prsdestinatione  sanctorum,  and  de 
dono  pcrseverandn,  against  ^e  Semi- 
Pelagians,  63 1 .  Retractationes,  opus  imp. 
and  death,  634.  Idea  of  the  sacraments, 
662 — 665.  Opposed  to  the  Umlras  infan- 
tinm,  669.  On  faith  in  the  case  of  infant 
baptism,  670.  Doctrine  of  Uie  Lord's 
supper,  673,  674.  Pnrgatoij,  675.  De 
mendacio  ad  consentium,  718. 

Auxentius,  bishop  of  the  Goths.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

Auxentius  of  Milan,  428. 

B. 

Babcns,  552,  553. 

Bachiarius,  714. 

Baptism,  51.  Enchites,  242.  Administra- 
tion of,  320—326.    Doctrine  of,  665,  if. 

Barbatianns,  276. 

Bar  SndaUi,  555—557. 

Barsumas,  abbot,  501,  510. 

Barsumas  of  Nisibis,  552. 

Basiliscus,  135,  526,  527. 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  405,  406.  Basil  of  Ctssa- 
rea,  413,414.  Friend  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  416.  At  Athens,  150.  Election  to 
the  episcopate,  153.  Julian,  58.  Basilias, 
137.  Intercession,  142,  145.  In  favor  of 
the  Cenobite  life,  246.  Rules  for  monks, 
251,  252.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
420.    Chrestomathy,  from  Origen,  679. 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  961—265. 

Bible,  reading  of  the,  ^80—283.  Reading 
of  the  bible  before  the  church  assemblies, 
282.  Study  of  the  bible  among  the 
Goths,  129.  Among  the  Antiochians, 
150. 

Biahpp.   8m  cbvdi  eoMtltatioa. 


Boniface  U  of  Rome,  650. 

Bonosus  opposed  to  the  worship  of  Mur, 

340. 
Bordeaux,  synod  at,  (A.D.  384,)  712. 
Braga,  council  of,  (AJ).  563,)  718. 

C. 

Cadlian,  188,  ff, 

Csesarius,  of  Aries,  261,  304,  648,  65a 

Calliana,  (Calcutta,)  117. 

Candidian,  468,  473,  474. 

Carthage,    Council    of,  (A.D.  401,)  300. 
CA.D.  403,)  198.     (AJ).  404,)  199. 

Cassian,  John,  261,  627— 63a 

Cassiodorus,  150,  579. 

Catechumens,  321,822. 

Celibacy,  147—149. 

Chalceaon,  ecumenical  council  of,  518, 524. 

Character  indelebilis,  663. 

Chor-bishops,  159,  160. 

Christ,  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of, 
424—553.  Christmas,  festival  of,  308,  814. 

ChrjTsaphius,  507.  516. 

Chrysostom,  692—700.  Anthusa,  226,  217. 
Labors  in  behalf  of  the  Goths,  128,  129. 
Entropius,  145—73,  80,  95,  146,  149. 
Presbyters,  155,  179.  Stasirius,  288. 
Anachorets,  248,  250,  251.  Monachism, 
267—269.  On  the  right  worship  of  God, 
278,  279.  Prayer,  279.  Reading  of  the 
bible,  281,  282.  Sign  of  the  cross,  28^ 
287.  Images,  291.  Celebration  of  festl- 
vab,  296.  Fasts,  297.  Christmas,  309. 
As  a  preacher,  317.  Infant  baptism,  S2a 
Lord's  supper,  328,  329.  Sacrifice  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  332.  Pilgrimages,  341. 
Inspiration  and  interpretation  of  scrip- 
true,  352,  353.  Anthropology,  657—659. 
Baptism,  665,  666.  Doctnne  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  670. 

Church,  invisible  and  visible — Failure  of 
distinguishing  between  —  in  the  Donatist 
controversy,  203.  Conception  of  the  — 
by  Tichonius,  209,  210.  Angustin,  ip- 
proximating  to  the  true  conception  of, 
212.  Conception  of  the  invisible  dioidi 
by  Jovinian,  275. 

Chnrch  and  state,  130,  146,  195. 

Chnrch  buildings,  283,  286. 

Church  psalmcSy,  317,  318. 

Church  divisions,  182,  222. 

Church  constitution,  130—182. 

Chnrch  discipline,  178—182. 

Circumcellions,  192,  193,  195,  196. 

Ccelestin  of  Rome,  123.  In  the  Nestoriea 
controversy,  461—463,  493.  In  the  Fldft- 
gian  controveriy,  634. 

Coelestins,  579,  ff.  Doctrine  of  baptifiit| 
667, 668. 

Councils,  133,  175—178. 

Confirmation,  155,  323. 

Consilia  evangelica,  disputed  by  Jovinlail,' 
269.    How  considered  by  Pelagins,  579 
584.    By  Julian,  617. 

Constans,31.  Donatists,  193— 196.  Axte 
oontioyinj,  end  AthtnMiBt,  891;  99^' 
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OonsUatia,  tUter  of  Comtantine,  16,  S89, 
87a,  379. 

Constantine  the  Orett,  5—31, 104, 132,  138, 
135, 138, 139.  Donatiiti,  188—193.  Let- 
ter to  Antony,  833, 897, 300.  Arian  con- 
trovere^,  370 — 388.     Manichsans,  708. 

Constantine  the  joanser,  31,  280,  388. 

Constantinople,  second  eeomenical  council 
of,  (A.D.  331,)  416—418,  420.  Con- 
demnation of  ApoUinaris,  436.  Conndl 
of,  ( AJ).  360,)  408.  Sjnod  at,  ( A.D.  448,) 
504.  Synod  under  Biennaa,  at,  (A.D. 
536,)  534.  CoancU  of,  (A.D.  551,)  546. 
fifth  ecumenical  oocmcii  at,  ( Ai>.  553,) 
547—549,  703,  704. 

Constantius,  31 — 36,  120,  221.  Arian  con- 
trorersies,  387—410. 

Cresconins,  198 

Croes,  s^  of  the,  286,  287. 

Cultus,  Christian,  278,  343. 

pjriU  of  Alexandria.  BepresentatiYe  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  444.  In  the  Neeto- 
rian  oontrovers j,  453—498* 

pjrill  of  Jerusalem,  98,  411.  Baptism, 
665.    Lord's  supper,  670. 

D. 

I>almatins,476,477. 

Damasus  of  Rome,  71, 148, 154,  173,  221, 
222,  683,  711. 

Deacons.    Deaconesses,  155, 158. 

Demetrius  Chytas,  32. 

Demophilus  of  Constantinople,  416. 

Didjmus,  149,  349,  679,  704. 

Dictinnius,  libra,  717,  718. 

Diodore  of  Tarsus,  496,  551,  677. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  writings  ascribed 
to,  350,  556. 

Dionysias  Exiguus.  Collection  of  decre- 
tals, 178.  On  the  time  of  the  Easter  fes- 
tival, 302. 

Dioscurus,  500—522. 

Diospolis,  synod  at,  (A.D.  415.)  583 — 585. 

Docetism.  Hilary.  See  Appendix.  Frisdl- 
Han,  717. 

Domitian  of  Ancyra,  536 — 540. 

Domnus,  of  Antioch,  503,  513. 

Donatists,  1 82— 21 7.  Church  discipline,  205. 

Donatus,  of  Casffl  Nigr«,  187,  189 — 191. 

Donatus  Magnus,  191. 

Dsunovas,  120. 

E. 

Easter,  lime  of,  301,  302. 

Edessa,  school  at,  551,  552. 

Elesbaan,  120,  121. 

EUira,  council  of,  141,  147. 

Ephesus.  Third  ecumenical  council  at,  467 
—479.    Robber  synod  at,  509—514. 

Epiphany.  Feast  or,  306 — 308.  As  a  sea- 
son for  baptism,  324. 

Epiphanius,  680— 697,  151.  Against  images, 
292,  293. 

Episcopal  power.    Growth  of,  155. 

lichaU)\ogy,  676—678. 

fiMhitet,i«0-14l. 


EndooiiK  460,  807,  618,  6K. 

Endoxia,  82,  694—700. 

Endoxins  of  Antioch,  later  of  Oomtnd- 
nople,  403,  408,  409,  411. 

Eoseniiia,  78. 

Enk)ginsof 

Eanapina,  98. 

£nnomins,899— 109.  An  ArisloCeliaii,  841 
Doctrine  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  418.  Doe- 
trine  conoermng  the  jMrBon  of  Cfarii^ 
425. 

Encmtins  of  Flolemaia,  471. 

Enpbenitet,  707. 

Euphemitts  of  Cooatuitinople,  S90. 

Eaftebios,ofCcearea.  FwtkiiMtioo  m  the 
Arian  oontrorenj,  367,  ff.  373,  ff.  888,  C 
Against  images,  269,  290.  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  674,  676.  Panegjrie 
on  Constantine,  6,  23,  80. 

Eusebius  of  Doryleum,  504,  505,  512,  513. 

Eusebius  <^  Nicomedia.  Participatioo  in 
the  Arian  controversy,  367,  877,  379. 
Baptizes  Constantine,  28. 

Eusebhis,  of  Vereelli,  151,  259,  396. 

Elustathins  of  Antiodi,  and  the  BnffrhiflTifi 
378,  411,  417. 

Enstathius  of  Sebaste,  and  the  Enstathians, 
241,  342. 

Euthymius,  monk,  119. 

Eutropius,  145,  693,  694. 

Eutycbes,  501,  504,  ff. 

Eutychins,  of  Constantinople,  548,  &5QL' 

Eragrius,  the  Origenist,  691,  704. 

F. 

Facundus  of  Hermiane.  In  the  controTersy 
of  the  three  chapters,  544,  545.  Respect- 
ing councils,  177. 

Fasts,  293.  Jovinian  on,  270,  ff.  Aerius, 
opposed  to  laws  re^rulating,  343. 

Fasting,  seasons  of,  297 — 299. 

Faustus  of  Mileve,  313,  710. 

Faustusof  Rhegium,  261,  645—647.  Con- 
troversy about  his  work  de  gratia,  649, 
650. 

Felix  of  Aptui^gis,  187. 

Festivals,  Christian,  296—316, 

Flavian  of  Antioch,  142,  244. 

Flavian  of  Constantinople,  505 — 513,  517. 

Fortunius,  197. 

Fraus  pia.  Euchites,  244.  Origenists,  538 
PriscUlianists,  717,718. 

Frumentius,  119,  ff. 

Fnlgentius  Ferrandus,  542,  543. 

Fulgcntius  of  Ruspe,  650. 

G. 

Gallns,  Julianas  brother,  37,  41 . 
Ganera,  council  of^  244. 
Gaooentins  of  Brescia,  70. 
Gandentius  of  Thamogade,  202,  213. 
Gelasitts,  598.    Lord*s  supper,  671,  672. 
Oennadius,  presbyter  at  Marseillet,  on  Aa- 

gustin,  647. 
Gennadius  of  Lower  HermupoUs,  528,  529 
\Qfioc^^  of  Alwrandria,  85,  60^  899. 
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Geor^tts  of  Laodicea,  405,  406. 

Onosimachif  706. 

Goths,  Christianity  among  the,  125^189. 
Arians,  423,  also  in  the  Appendix. 

Grace.    See  Pelagian  controvenies. 

Gratian  70—72,  222. 

Gregory  of  Alexandria,  389,  392. 

Gregory  of  Naziansos,  414,  418.  Mother, 
226—58,  137,  150—67,  149,  165.  On 
councils,  176.  Infant  baptism,  319.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  420.  Doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  427. 
Against  Apollinarism,  433, 434.  Doctrine 
of  baptism,  665.  Intermediate  state  for 
nnbaptiaed  children,  669.  Lord's  supper, 
674.    Chrestomathy  from  Origen,  680. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  the  father,  59,  707. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Influence  on  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  413.  His  relations 
with  Origen,  680.  Pilgrimages,  342.  On 
the  rage  for  discussing  doctrines  at  Con- 
stantinople, 388.  On  the  inward  expe- 
rience, in  opposition  to  £unomius,401, 
402.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  421. 
Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
427.  Lord's  supper,  672.  On  the  final 
restoration,  674. 

Grc^ry  Photistes,  113. 

H. 

Helena,  mother  of  Constaatine,  5,  341. 

Helladius  of  Tarsus,  490 

Helvidius,  against  the  worship  of  Mary,  340. 

Heron,  monk,  239. 

Hcros  of  Arlea,  583. 

Hilarion,  monk,  118,  235,236,  342. 

Hilary  of  Aries,  173. 

Hilary,  the  friend  of  Prosper,  631,  IT. 

Hilary  of  Poictiers.  Against  the  confoimd- 
ing  of  Church  and  State,  33,  134.  Au- 
thor of  churdi  hymns,  318.  In  defence 
of  Athanasins,  396, 397.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  419.  Soul  and  body  of 
Chnst,  427.  Anthropology,  569—562. 
Lord's  supper,  670,  671. 

Hilarus,  deacon  at  Rome,  514. 

Hipporegius,  council  of,  164. 

Homerites,  Christianity  among  the,  117 — 
121. 

Honorios,  79,  ff.  200. 

Hormisdas  of  Rome,  533,  649—650. 

Hosius  of  Cordova,  154,  371,  398,  404. 

Hvginns  of  Cordova,  71 L 

Hypsistarians,  707. 


Ibas  of  Edessa,  551,  552.  Letter  of—  con- 
demned, 538,  548. 

Iberians,  eonversion  of  the,  114, 115. 

Idacius  of  Emerita,  711,  712. 

Images,  287 — 296. 

India,  the  gospel  in,  116, 117. 

In&nt  baptism,  319,  390. 

Innocent  of  Rome.  On  the  Roman  primacy, 
170.  On  fluting  on  the  Sabbath,  299.  In 
the  Pelagian  oonttorontei,  515,  5S7. 


Inspiration,  doctrine  of,  351,  352. 

Instantius,  711,  712. 

Intercessions  of  bishops,  141 — 144. 

IrensBUs,  Comes,  468,  475,  478,  494. 

Ireland,  Christianity  in,  122—125. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  134,   283,  284,  454. 

Anthropology,  661.    Baptism,  666. 
Isidore,  presbyter  of  Theophilns  of  Alezao- 

dria,687,  691. 
Ithadus  of  Sossnba,  711,  712. 

J. 

Jacob  of  Edessa  and  the  Jacobites,  553. 

Jerome,  681—685,  129,  155.  Actire  in 
support  of  monasticism,  259.  Against 
Jovinian,  276,  277.  On  (astinf  on  the 
Sabbath,  298.  Against  the  Uieatrical 
mode  of  church  psalmody,  318,  319. 
Against  Yigilantius,  and  in  favor  of  the 
worship  of  the  saints,  338,  339.  Against 
Helvidius,  340.  Pilgrimages,  341,  349, 
Interpretation  of  scripture  and  inspiratioo, 
352.    Pelagian  controversies,  581,  585. 

Jews.  Favored  by  Julian,  49.  Persecution 
of  the  Christians  on  the  part  of  the,  1 18. 

John  of  Antioch.  In  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy, 463,  498. 

John,  Comes  sacramm,  478. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  582,  583,  685,  686, 
687. 

John,  Philoponns,  554,  555. 

John,  Syncel  of  CyriU,  478. 

John  Talaya,  528,  529. 

Johannites,  701. 

Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Armenia,  114. 

Jovian,  412. 

Jovinian,  269 — 277. 

Judaism,  Jnlian*s  views  of.  See  Appendix* 
Its  relation  to  Christianity  and  to  Pagan- 
ism.   See  Appendix. 

Julian,  emperor,  30, 32, 37 — 66,  69,  84 — 89, 
196. 

Julian  of  Eclanum.  Participation  in  the 
Pelagian  controversies,  592 — 597.  Advo- 
cate of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  600—695. 
Doctrine  of  baptism,  666. 

Jnlins  of  Rome,  171, 172,  389,  890. 

Jnstina,  423. 

Justinian,  83,  533—550,  135,  649,  708,  704» 
709. 

Justin,  532,  533. 

Jnvenalis  of  Jemsalem,  470,  510,  524, 


Laity,  participation  of  the — in  ecclesiat- 

tical  elections,  152,  ff. 
Lampon,  45^. 
Laodioea,  conndl  of,  157,  160,  173,  299. 

On  the  festival   of  Sunday,  298.     Oil 

church  psalmody,  818. 
Lazarus  of  Aix,  583. 
Lazians,  conversion  of  the,  115, 116. 
Leo  the  Great,  104,  169, 170,  508,  509.    Ott 

the  Robber's  Synod,  and  the  Chaloedoniail 

Conndl,  514,  ff.595.  Wat  be  the  Mifaoe 


of  iBUICIf» 


Or  hM  dook  q«  TOcaBOPo 

MonJfhMoni.  708, 709. 
Lto,empQi«r,ftSf. 
Leontiat  of  MoapoUf,  in 

SM,S95. 
LnoriM.  ftM,  897. 

LoriMTcioi^  q(  Ml,  6M,  USb  Ml. 
LtteniM.  as,  89,  47,  81,  74, 75. 
liberiuof  RonM^tt],  808,  898,404,408. 
Udniiu,  11->19. 
life,  Oirtetuui,  898—877. 
Lord'to  Mipper,odobnLtioiiof  ihe^  888    880, 

Doctrine  of  the,  870— 87& 
LaekB,89. 
Iscidas,  845,  848. 
Lneiicror  Ui^ivi,  898-^898,  418. 
LMiteta,4ll. 
iMOhi  188,1 


Maeuivf  of  Bsypli  89L 

Miouina  Ml£u,  891. 

Ifafindmiliif  of  CoQitnnlbiopl^(AJ>.880,) 

408. 
Mooedonioi  of  Conetentinoplo^  (after  AJ>. 

510,)  580, 581. 
Meoedoniof,  monk,  S49, 
MiuorinDt,  188—191. 
luie,  (Ifiieboi^)  117. 
Meitifhieni,  707— 7ia    Exdnde  wine  in 

the  tacmment  of  die  mpper,  88a 
KuoeUns  of  Ancjim,  894, 895.    Doctrine 

oonoerning  the  person  of  Chrift,  485, 498w 

Opponent  of  Origen,  679. 
MaroeUns  of  Apftmee,  77. 
Merrian,  emperor,  516. 
Mercian,  monk,  255. 
Marriage.    Despiaed  by   the  Enatathiana, 

945.   JoYian*s  riewa  oonoeming,  870, 271. 

Considered  a  sacrament  bj  Angnstin,  664. 
Maris  of  Chaloedon,  59. 
Mark  of  Arethnsa,  51,  61. 
Mark  of  Memphis,  710. 
Mark,  monk.    Sole  trust  in  the  Bedeemer, 

855. 
Martin  of  Tonrs.    AcUto  in  defence  of 

monasticism,  259.     PriadlUaniats,  718— 

714. 
Manithas  <^  Tagrit,  110,  70a 
Mary,  worship   of,   S39 — 341.    Maty  the 

-BtorbKoq.    See  Nestorian  oontroTersy. 
Matemns,  84. 
Maxentitis,  7. 
Maximin,  1 — 5, 14 — 16. 
Maximos,  emperor,  711,  ff. 
Melchiades  of  Rome,  189. 
Meletins  of  Lycopolis,  and  the  Meletian 

Bchism  in  Egypt,  817,  281,  382,  388. 
Meletian  schism  at  Antk)ch,  410—418. 
Meletins  of  Mopenestia,  490, 498. 
Meletias  of  Sebaste,  410—418. 
Memnon  of  Ephesos,  468,  ff. 
Mennas,  584 — 540. 
Mensorins,  183,  186. 
Mnoplni,  l\%. 
IfaftropnUlM  rfin<rfii8iVnn,'nfl.T 


Mkmh,118. 


MimdeB. 

o —  * «* 

oee  ^^ipaBan* 

Mnnncbiim,  108,  118,  188^ 


iai»io7. 


Mo9MorCb 


CaionDabU4. 

H. 
KaoteiM  of  OoHlnlftaMkL  18L 

158,818.  *     .        '^      » 

Neatoriana  in  Fenin,  551,852. 
Neatoriaa  schools,  15a 
Neatorian  oontroreray,  448—884. 
Neatorina,  446—495.     Anthropology  and 

parti^wtion  in  the  Pdaglan  conHDWiij, 

Neo-PIatoniam,88.  88,  81,  10^  10& 

New  Year,  featiTai  of  die,  814»  815. 

KicaB  in  Thrace,  408. 

Nice,  council  o(  (first  ecnmanical^)  878—878; 
147,  151,  153,  157,  165,  174.  Dedsioa 
with  rsepect  to  the  Mdetiatt  achisiL 
S8a  On  the  time  of  the  oelefatmtion  of 
the  paasorer,  302.  Intended  ooondlc^ 
( AJ>.  451, )  517, 518. 

Nilns,238.  Against  iadolenoe  and  too  kflg 
prayer,  841.  On  the  bleaalnga  of  fti 
monastic  life,  250,  251,  258.  Onini«aib 
292.    Lord's  snpper,  670,  671. 

Niobites,  554. 

Nisibis,  150,  552. 

Nonna,  226. 

North- African  dinrch.  Ita  free  qiirit,  164^ 
167,  174,  586,  on  Borne. 

Nnns,cloisterB  for,  237. 

O. 

Oak,  synod  of  the,  697,  698. 

Offering,  notion  of,  connected  with  die  sa^ 

rament  of  the  snpper,  338—334. 
Optatns  of  Milerc,  166, 1 67. 
Orange,  council  of,  (AJD.  529,)  650. 
Oriental  church.    As    distinguished  fipoa 

the  Western  church,  135,  171,  348—350, 

557,  558.     Anthropolo^  of  the,  651— 

661. 
Origen,349, 35a  Compared  with  AiKUitiB, 

853,354. 
Origenists  and  the  Oiigenistic  euniiofeiiy, 

536—538,  678—704. 
Original  shi,  (inherited  sin.)  See  Pdagiai 

controversy. 
Oroeiua,  98.    In  the  Fdagiaa  oontroveny, 

582 


Padiomina,  kbors  oC  238,  887, 

ponentof  Origan,  88a 
FManiam,7a 


Op 
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Papacy,  165,  ff. 

Parsisra,  105,  if. 

Passover,  feast  of  the  —  time,  801—903. 
Among  the  Audians. 

Patriarchal  constitution,  163 — 165. 

Patrick  St,  122—125. 

Paulinas  of  Antioch,  412. 

Paalinos,  deacon  from  Milan,  580. 

Paulus  catena,  32. 

Paul,  the  hermit,  228,  229. 

Paul  of  Emesa,  483. 

Pelagian  controyersT,  564 — 625. 

Pelagius,  life  of.  Doctrine  of  haman  na- 
ture of  Christ,  572—580.  In  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  580,  f[.  Opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  675. 

Pelagius,  Roman  arch-deacon,  537. 

Persian  church,  104 — 113,  551 — 552. 

Peter,  the  clothier,  530,  531. 

Peter  of  Alexandria,  218 — 220. 

Peter  of  Jerusalem,  537,  538. 

Peter  Mongus,  528,  529. 

Petilian,  201,  202. 

Philippopolis,  council  of,  391. 

Philoxenos,  530.    Against  im^ees,  295. 

Photinus  of  Sirmiom,  395.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  425. 

Pilgrimages,  341,  342. 

Platonism,  aa  a  form  of  chnrdi  doctrine, 
349,  350. 

Pncumatomachi. 

Pontianns,  541. 

Porphyry  of  Gaza,  81. 

Possessor,  649. 

Prayer,  doctrine  concerning.  Euchites,  241. 
Cfhrysostom,  on  this  point,  279.  Antioch- 
ian  church- prayer  for  catechimiens,  321, 
322. 

Predcstinatians,  641 — 643. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  623 — 625. 

Presbyters,  155. 

Priesthood,  false  idea  of  the,  146. 

Priscillian  and  the  Priscillianbts,  710 — 718. 

Proaeresius,  57. 

Proclus  of  Constantinople,  450,  451,  488. 
496 — 498. 

Proclus,  the  Neo-Platonist,  83. 

Prosper  of  Aquitania,  630 — 638. 

Proterius  of  Alexandria,  525. 

Provincial  synods,  162. 

Prudentius,  81. 

Ptolemasus,  monk. 

Pulcheria,  460,  482,  483,  507,  516. 

Purgatory  and  purgatorial  fire,  675,  676. 

R. 

Rabulas  of  Edessa,  551, 552,  496. 

Redemption,  doctrine  of  Different  views 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
665 — 670.  As  held  by  Augustin,  618, 
619.  By  Pelagius,  578,  579.  By  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  656,  ff*.  By  Priscil- 
lian, 716,  717. 

Relics,  worship  of,  334. 

Reparatus  of  Carthage,  546. 

Rheginns  of  Constantia,  472. 

Rhetorios,  706,  707. 


Bom«,  128,  124,   163,  168,  169—175,  t99, 

389. 
Rofinus,  685—689. 

S. 

Sabas,  737. 

Sabbath,  celebration  of  the,  297 — 299. 

Sacraments,  administration  of  the,  329— 
332.   Doctrine  concerning  the,  661 — 675. 

Sapor  n.  104. 

Sarabaites,  247,  248. 

Saragossa,  synod  at,  (A.D.380.)  711. 

Sardica,  council  of,  154,  160,  172,  391, 891. 
Canons  of  this  council  confounded  with 
those  of  the  council  of  Nice,  172. 

Sarmatio,  276. 

Scripture,  interpretation  of,  350—^58. 

Sects,  histonrof  the,  704 — 718. 

Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  377,  378. 

Secundus  of  Tigisis,  184. 

Selencia,  in  Isaurea,  council  of,  407—409. 

Semi-Arianism,  373,  ff*. 

Semi-Pelagianbm,  625,  ff. 

Seneca,  a  bi&hop  of  Italy,  598. 

Scrapion,  monk,  690,  691. 

Sermon,  the,  316, 317. 

Sermon  on  the  mount,  576. 

Severus,  poem  of,  12. 

Severus,  monophysite,  531,  532,  538,  S84| 
535,  554. 

Silverius  of  Rome,  535— -536. 

Simeon,  of  Seleucia,  108,  ff. 

Simeon,  the  Stylite,  257,  258. 

Simplicius,  84,  724. 

Sirmium,  council  of,  (A.D.  351,)  395.  Sy- 
nod at,  (A.D:  357,)  404,  405. 

Siricius  of  Rome,  275,  324,  684,  689,  714. 

Socrates  on  the  observance  of  feasts,  296. 

State  and  church,  130,  ff.  Donatns,  195. 
Intermingling  of  the  state,  345, 846. 

Stephanus  Golmrus,  555. 

Strategius,  14,  708. 

Study  of  the  ancients,  55,  ff.  150,  682,  698. 

Sunday,  observance  of,  299 — 301. 

Symmachus,  72,  73,  96,  97. 

Synesius,  103,  148,  181,  on  Monaaticifiii, 
254.    Platonism,  350,  702. 

T. 

Taprobane,  (Ceylon,)  117. 

Thalassius  of  Ctesarea,  510. 

Themistins,  33,  68, 69,  70,  96. 

Theodora,  533,  ff. 

Theodorus  Ascidas,  536 — 539. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  106.  Doctrine  of 
inspiration,  352.  Doctrine  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  422.     Doctrine    concerning   the 

Serson  of  Christ.  Cyrill  intends  his  con- 
emnation,  496,  ff.  Condemned, 536 — 547.. 
Participation  in  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
651 — 653.  Anthropology,  653 — 657.  Doe- 
trine  concerning  baptism,  666, 667.  Apo- 
catastasis,  677,  678. 
Theodoret,  465—523.  Mother,  95,  112, 187, 
143.  Rome  166.  Monasticism,  249. 
Worship  of  saints,  336.  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,  858.    DoctriiM  of  the  Bblf 
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0|ili'iti  4II*  SiwiitiiigieoiidBiiiiMd,  SM 

— M8.  Sacnmmit  of  the  rapper,  671,67s. 

TtaodMlin  tlM  Gmt,  78—78, 149,  180,  ft 

M9,  414,  416. 
nindoiiu  n.  184, 145,  146,  460^  467,  ft 

614.  701. 
Pwoootlttii  tibe  MoDophyntei  8M,  888* 
of  Nice,  878,  879. 
.718. 
r,  in  the  more  rettrided  eeote,  860 

neologiaa  edveetkm,  148—151. 

neonae  of  Meniiari(«,  878. 

Tbeophihit  of  Akzudria.    In  tbe  Origen- 

Istic  oontroranj,  689—700. 
Theophaiif  the  Indieii,  116— 118. 
TUveii,  lyiiod  at,  (AJ).  586.)  558.   Tidio- 

Blni,8CMI,ff. 
nnotheiis  AUoms,  585, 516, 587. 
TImotheiis  88kq>hiicblat,  586, 587, 588. 
Tkni  of  Boetra,  59. 
Toledo,  oomca  of,  (A.D.  400,)  717,  718. 

CoaDcaoi;(AD.589.) 
Maitj,  doctrine  of  the,  860— 48a 
Tjn,  ajnod  at,  (AJ>.  885,)'888. 

U. 

1Sphilai,lS6,ff.    See  Appendix.   BSaBs- 

BiTwIiiiiinn    Appendix. 
ttmeiBi  of  SiiiflhiBm,  404—409. 
ftrinni,  881, 828. 
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▼idaM  4r  Hma,  404»  ft 

▼aleniiidMiIOO,  186»  414. 

▼alMrtUnn  XL  7k  78»  181. 

▼alentUnnm.178,  700. 

yandala,Ari8aa.4M. 

Yaranea,  118^nlL 

1MlaBtiaa,Ui^|fft.   Oppoaad  to  &»««> 

skfo  of  ifluigaayW— <888. 
"^^y™*  iif  Iwmwt  ffH  8ti_ 
ViBionina,57,88. 

yooatioiie,getttlBm  Bberda,  688— 841, 184. 
In  fkTor  of  tbe  Boman  primney,  168. 


848—858.    Aathio- 


Weetera  chnrcli,  166, 
pokgyof  lhe|558k  651. 


Zeoo,  eomrar,  188,  586,  687,  681. 
Zenoof  Verona,  884. 
Zoainnia,  the  pagan  hiMoiian,  9S. 
Zoeimaa  of  Bcoie,  17ft.    In  tba 
oonlivfcnj,  587<— 691. 
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